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ARTICLE  I. 
IS  BAPTISM  INVARIABLY  IMMERSION? 

We  are  not  among  those  who'draw  into  common  discourse  the 
sectarian  questions  of  an  unspiritual  character,  "which  gender 
strifes  and  disputings  about  words,"  and  which  concern  mere  modes 
and  forms,  about  which  good  and  wise  men  differ  in  opinion.  For 
that  ground  which  has  been  held  on  the  subject  bj  some  good 
thinkers,  may  after  all  have  a  measure  of  truth  in  it,  that  God 
has  designedly  hidden  the  mode  of  baptism,  by  withholding  any 
express  scripture  on  the  subject,  just  as  he  hid  the  body  of  Moses 
upon  Mount  Nebo ;  and  for  the  same  reason — that  it  might  not 
become  an  ensnaring  object  of  idolatrous  worship  to  those  who 
chain  down  the  power  of  their  own  consciences  to  unimportant 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  gradually 
seduced  out  of  sight  of  the  lofty  spirituality  of  religion. 

Yet  when  persistent  efforts  are  constantly  made  to  change  the 
faith  of  our  people,  as  if  for  life  and  death,  in  a  way  which  it 
must  be  manifest  to  all  is  not  for  the  better,  to  any  practical 
intent  or  purpose,  by  the  alleged  binding  force  of  a  form  which 
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can4o  no  man's  soul  or  character  any  good,  we  are  willing  to 
be  definitely  understood  j^s  no  friends,  under  such  circumstances^ 
to  an  unhealthy  and  treacherous  silence,  with  so  much  to  say 
that  is  taught  in  the  word  of  God  and  pertinent  to  be  said.' 

M'eanwhile  we  freely  admit  that,  in  the  fearless  use  of  our  own 
rights,  we  pray  that  we  may  be  withheld  by  the  divine  grace 
from  insulting  the  consciences,  or  offending  the  feelings,  or  for- 
feiting the  respect,  of  those  who  difi*er  with  us  in  opinion  concern- 
ing the  matters  in  dispute.  We  shall  hope  to  lay  every  proper 
offering  upon  this  altar  of  peace.  But  we  do  not  promise  or 
intend  to  restrain  our  tongues  from  speech  appropriate  to  the 
subject,  or  in  any  wise  to  smother  or  suppress  the  convictions 
of  our  judgment,  or  emotions  of  our  souls,  about  this  matter 
itself. 

Utterly  unimportant  of  itself,  it  yet  assumes  a  deep  and 
grave  importance,  which  all  men  are  at  last  compelled  to  sec  and 
to  feel,  when  it  sunders  the  community  through  the  Aiost  illiberal, 
strange,  and  extraordinary  assumptions,  by  narrow  lines  of  close 
communion ;  whe^i  it  imposes  entangling  snares,  made  of  mere 
ordinances,  upon  tender  consciences,  to  carry  them  where  things 
of  solid  merit,  unconnected  with  ordinances,  would  never,  never, 
carry  them,  and  they  would  never  go,  except  when  entangled  in 
that  sna^e;  and  finally,  when  they  have  grown  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  impartial  standard  English  Bible,  which  has  trained 
our  fathers  of  all  denominations  for  glory  for  many  generations, 
which  has  held  such  a  noble  position  as  the  common  standard 
authority  of  all  parties,  Avhich  to  day  is  the  richest,  purest, 
noblest  "well  of  English  undefiled"  of  any  one  single  volume  in 
the  language,  and  which  our  ears  are  yet  hardly  rested  from 
hearing  claimed  with  stolid  confidence  as  clearly  enough  in  their 
favor;  when  that  Book,  hitherto  sacred  from  rude  sectarian 
hands,  is  now  superseded  by  a  new  version  of  a  thoroughly  sec- 
tarian and  partisan  character,  one  which  just  begs  the  whole 
question  in  dispute,  and  by  one  grand  sweep  of  the  types, 
throughout  the  whole  Bible,  blots  out  the  good  old  words  Ba/p- 
tism  and  Baptist,  and  gives  us  Immersion,  the  Imfnerser  Church, 
and  Johti  the  Immerser:  then  indeed  we  deeply  feel  that  if  the 
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inspired  wise  man,  who  wrote  of  "a  time  to  spe^k"  and  "a  time 
to  keep  silence,"  were  himself  at  our  elbow,  he  would  say  the 
"time  to  keep  silence"  is  past,  and  the  "time  to  speak"  has 
fully  arrived. 

And  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  reason  for  profound  and  genuine 
respect  towards  those,  personally,  who  differ  with  us  in  these 
points.  It  is  that  in  many  cases,  excessive  conscientiousness 
alone — or  what  they  thought  to  be  such — has  entrapped  them  in 
this  snare  of  ordinances,  and  has  carried  them,  often  reluctantly, 
where  they  now  are.  And  in  some  cases,  the  execution  of  God's 
great  first  word,  Let  there  he  light;  let  there  be  light  on  con- 
science ;  let  there  be  light  on  religious  conscience  especially ;  and 
more  especially,  let  there  be  light  let  in  upon  those  easily  en- 
snared consciences,  around  whose  tender  limbs  the  strange  and 
fearful  bonds  of  religious  ceremonies  have  been  carefully  wrapped 
like  fetters  of  steel,  not  to  promote  their  edification,  but  to  bind 
them  to  a  denomination — this  we  firmly  believe  and  confidently 
hope,  would  dissolve  the  snare  and  let  them  go  free,  with  higher 
liberties  and  nobler  hopes. 

We  now  without  further  delay  approach  the  questions.  Does 
the  word  baptism  always  mean  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body 
in  water?  And  are  all  the  cases  in  the  Scriptures  where  baptism 
was  administered,  clear  cases  of  immersion — so  clear  as  to  imply 
moral  obliquity  in  not  conceding  them  to  be  such  ? 

Nothing  else  can  justify  a  bitter  separation  of  families  at  the 
communion  table,  (attended,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by  a  cool  assump- 
tion of  superior  wisdom  and  honesty,  and  a  plainly  implied 
charge  of  dishonesty  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom 
they  separate,)  but  one  invariable  meaning  of  baptism  as  immer- 
sion, and  one  invariable  form  of  baptism  as  immersion  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  wish  to  misrepresent  no  body  and  no  thing. 
But  we  cannot  venture  to  hope  that  we  misrepresent  this  narrow 
scheme,  or  that  it  claims  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  else,  than 
that  its  meaning  of  the  word  baptism  is  the  only  true  meaning, 
and  its  mode  of  baptism  is  the  only  lawful  mode  of  baptism, 
and  that  all  other  meanings  of  the  word  are  but  pretended  and 
so-called    meanings,    and   all   baptisms   administreed   by   other 
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denominations,  are  only  and  merely  pretented  and  so-caCUed,  and 
not  real  and  valid  baptisms.  Now  if  these  claims  are  just — 
claims  which,  in  any  other  department  of  Christian  ceremonies, 
would  obviously  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  "  all  uncharitableness," 
if  they  are  just  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  herein  a  glaring  exception  to  the  general 
spirit,  style,  genius,  and  character  of  New  Testament  Christian- 
ity. Do  the  facts  of  the  case  establish  this  glaring  exception  ? 
Do  the  facts  of  the  case  justify  this  bitter  separation  of  families 
at  the  communion  table?  Do  the  facts  of  the  case  bear  out  this 
cool  assumption  of  superior  wisdom  and  superior  honesty  ?  Do 
the  facts  of  the  case  sustain  the  implied  charge  of  dishonesty  of 
judgment,  on  the  part  of  those  "who  dissent  from  this  iron  uni- 
formity of  meaning,  of  mode,  and  of  ceremony  ?  We  humbly 
think  that  they  do  not.  Such  a  scheme  can  and  ought  to  claim 
nothing  at  our  hands  but  rigid  impartiality.  We  shall  honestly 
endeavor  to  yield  to  this  demand.  \  ^ 

Now  the  claim  that  any  word  has  invariably  but  one  single 
meaning — that  claim  so  frequent  in  parties  formed  on  low 
grounds  and  for  trivial  and  narrow  objects — the  claim  that  such 
a  word  as  baptism,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  a  word,  has 
always  but  one  invariable  meaning,*  is  always  rash  and  dangerous ; 
and  very  rarely  indeed  is  it  a  correct  position  with  regard  to 
any  word  whatever. 

Take  for  example  the  word  cross^  denoting  the  cross  pieces  of 
wood  upon  which  our  Saviour  suffered  death  for  us  all.  One 
would  think  that  must  be  a  word,  if  there  be  any  such,  to  have 
always  but  a  single  meaning,  invariable  in  every  place  and  in 
every  connexion.  But  if  this  blind  doctrine  of  one  invariable 
meaning  for  all  the  chief  words  of  religion  in  all  places,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  word  cross,  then  it  will  follow  that  when  the  Saviour 
says,  "Whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  m-e,"  he  lays  down  the  clear 
rule,  (which  we  ought  to  refuse  comnnunion  with  men  unless  they 
agree  to)  that  no  man  can- be  a  follower  of  Christ,  unless  he  in- 
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cessantly  bea^rs  about  upon  his  back,  a  large  square  log  of  wood, 
just  ready  to  be  inserted  into  the  ground  ! 

Or  apply  this  rule  of  a  single  invariable  meaning  of  the  chief 
words  of  religion,  to  the  word  death.  One  would  think  this  must 
be  a  word  to  hare  but  a  single  meaning,  if  there  be  any  such. 
Then  since  God  said  to  Adam,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  but  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  death,  Adam  did  not  die  for  nine  hundred 
long  years  after  his  disobedience,  a  contradiction  of  the  word  of 
God  is  made  to  appear.  But  the  fact  that  even  the  word  death 
has  two  meanings — temporal  death  and  spiritual  death — arises 
clearly  to  reconcile  the  divine  word,  and  to  disprove  the  shallow 
rule  of  intjerpretation. 

Or  apply  the  canon  of  one  invariable  meaning  to  the  word 
life  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  it  will  follow,  when  our  Saviour 
says,  '"'^  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  forever'' — meaning 
the  feeding  of  the  soul  by  faith  on  his  body  and  his  blood — that 
it  is  herein  asserted  that  no  two  human  beings  but  Enoch  and 
Elijah  ever  did  truly  believe  on  him  and  feed  by  faith  on  his 
body  and  his  blood ;  because  no  other  two  human  beings  have 
escaped  death  and  lived  forever,  in  the  common  and  outward 
sense  of  life,  but  those  two. 

Now,  we  firmly  believe  that  in  this  absurd  idea  of  one  single 
iftvariable  meaning  to  the  chief  words  of  religion,  derived  from 
the  grovelling  lack  of  light  of  other  days,  lies  the  larger  part  of 
the  strength  of  the  snare  of  immersionism  over  honest  con- 
sciences. It  is  this  blind  rule  of  interpretation  which  has  led 
the  men  of  the  new  version  profanely  to  make  our  Saviour  say, 
*'  /  have  ari  immersion  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished,''  concerning  the  bloody  drops  of  his  sacred 
sorrow  in  the  garden,  and  the  atoning  drops  from  his  bleeding 
brow  and  his  bleeding  hands  upon  the  cross ! 

But  what,  now,  is  the  meaning  of  baptizing  and  baptism  ? 
Bursting  upon  the  world,  like  a  morning  star  at  midnight,  or 
like  a  herald  in  the  deep  wilderness,  comes  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus,  John  the  son  of  Zacharias,  crying,  "Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,"  and  administering  baptism  to  great  multitudes  of 
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people.  Now,  when  the  people  were  invited  to  John's  baptism, 
how  were  they  who  had  never  seen  it  administered  to  know  what 
it  was  ?  And  placing  ourselves  at  the  point  of  the  first  out- 
burst of  the  voice  of  the  herald,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  what 
meaning  the  word  baptii'm  bore  to  the  ears  of  the  people  ?  And 
what  is  the  proper  and  warranted  meaning  of  the  word  now, 
with  all  the  light  of  the  whole  Scripture,  and  all  the  light  of  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  whole  course  of  divine  revelation, 
thrown  upon  it  ?  . 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  sought  in  a  legitimate, 
rational,  and  proper  manner — in  the  usage  of  the  word — -just  as 
we  fairly  seek  for  the  meaning  of  any  other  word. 

We  have  a  wonderful  farrago  of  second-hand  wisdom  among 
second-hand  scholars  about  dictionaries.  And  yet  any  man  of 
any  real  sense  and  learning  must  know  that  a  dictionary  is  but 
the  collecting  together  of  the  varwus  senses  in  which  a  worc^liup^ 
used.  And  a  dictionary  which  gives  as  one  of  the  meanings  of 
a  word  a  sense  unsupported  by  the  use  of  that  word,  is  false  and 
worthless.  And  a  dictionary  which  leaves  out  a  meaning  of  the 
word  in  which  it  certainly  is  used,  is  equally  false  and  worthless. 
The  usage  of  the  word  is  therefore  the  very  fountain  of  the  dic- 
tionaries themselves.  Now,  of  all  the  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  words  baptism  and  baptize  are  among  the  best  illus- 
trated by  usage.  1.  They  are  used  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian ordinance,  and  in  doctrinal  allusions  to  it.  2.  In  cases  of 
the  ordinance  itself.  3.  In  sentences  showing  the  j^opular  usage 
of  the  word.     The  first  two  will  meet  us  hereafter. 

Now,  we  affirm  that  there  are  two  or  three  cases  of  the  popu- 
lar use  of  the  word  baptize  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  cases  of  a 
kind  disconnected  with  the  Christian  ordinance,  and  therefore  all 
the  better  adapted  to  prove  its  usage,  which  manifest  clearly  to 
the  dispassionate  mind  a  meaning  diff*erent  from  immersion.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  word  baptize,  in  the 
Greek,  is  translated  wash  in  the  English.  The  modern  clamor 
of  the  immersionists,  that  the  English  version  is  perverted 
against  them,  receives  a  good  d6al  of  light  from  the  fact  that  if 
the  word  baptize  had  been  properly  transferred  in  these  two 
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cases  by  baptize  instead  of  by  the  false  gloss  of  wash,  more 
modesty  of  claim  would  in  all  probability  have  characterised 
the  immersionist  controversy,  if  it  had  not  been  clearly  and 
fairly  terminated  in  the  visible  absurdity  of  those  claims.  The 
two  most  special  and  pointed  cases  of  the  use  of  the  word  bap- 
tize positively  to  exclude  immersion  are  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Mark  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews.  In  Mark,  the  ren- 
dering is,  "Except  they  2vash,  they  eat  not."  The  Greek  is, 
"  Unless  they  be  baptized,  they  eat  not."  In  Hebrews,  the  Eng- 
lish rendering  is,  "Meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings.'' 
The  Greek  is,  ^^  Meats  and  drinks  and  divers  baptisms."  And 
in  both  these  cases,  the  fiery  zealots,  blind  with  the  pride  of 
ignorance,  (which  is  far  worse  than  the  pride  of  learning,)  often 
doubtless  sweep  over  places  decisive  against  thorn,  Avithout  ever 
knowing  that  their  idol  ceremony  is  at  all  involved  in  them.  The 
passage  in  Mark  is  as  follows  :  "Then  came  together  unto  him 
the  Pharisees,  and  certain  of  the  scribes,  which  came  from  Jeru- 
salem. And  when  they  saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat  bread  with 
defiled,  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashcn,  hands,  they  found  fault. 
For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands 
oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  And  when 
they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,"  (be  baptized,) 
"they  eat  not.  And  many  other  things  there  be,  which  they 
have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washings  (baptisms)  of  cups,  and 
pots,  brascn  vessels,  and  of  tables.  Then  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
asked  him,  AYhy  walk  not  thy  disciples  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  ?"  Mark 
vii.  1-5.  Here,  beyond  dispute,  are  the  words  baptism  and  bap- 
tize applied  to  the  common  ceremonial  ablutions  of  the  Jews  in 
domestic  life.  Here,  also,  what  is  called  baptism  in  one  verse, 
is  in  one  parallel  place  (the  third  verse)  called  washing  the 
hands  with  tlie  fist — -n^vyiiy  vNiuv-ai.  And  in  another  parallel 
place,  the  very  tradition  itself  which  the  Pharisees  held,  and  for 
which  they  found  fault  with  our  Saviour's  disciples,  is  called 
"eating  bread  with  unwashen  hands."  And  this  "eating  bread 
with  unwashen  hands,"  for  which  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with 
our  Saviour's  disciples,  is  called  by  the  evangelist  Mark  (under 
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the  supervision  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God)  being  baptized.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  case  more  strongly  fenced  around  against  the  immersionist 
perversion.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  also,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  ceremonial  purification  of  the  couches  on  which  three 
persons  reclined  at  supper  is  also  called  "baptism"— where  every 
impartial  mind  will  see  at  once  how  improbable  and  absurd  is  the 
idea  of  a  total  immersion.  And  he  who  recalls  the  easy  and 
sickening  facility  with  which  he  has  seen  clear  and  unequivocal 
immersion  patched  up  upon  no  grounds  at  all,  save  the  blind 
zeal  of  the  reasoner,  out  of  these  baptisms  of  cups  and  pots  and 
brasen  vessels  and  tables,  will,  we  think,  thank  us  for  detaining 
him  with  that  piece  of  shallow  criticism  no  longer  than  this  pass- 
ing notice. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  Htfkt  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  the  divine  word,  in  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  creation 
of  the  wine  at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  (John  ii.,)  for 
saying  that  the  "water-pots  of  stone"  which  the  Jews  used  in 
these  common  domestic  purifications  and  ablutions  were  not  by 
any  means  large  enough  for  an  immersion,  containing  only  "two 
or  three  firkins  apiece."  John  ii.  6.  We  feel  clear,  first,  that 
no  such  thing  as  immersion  was  found  among  these  ordinary 
domestic  ablutions;  and,  secondly,  that  it  never  would Trave 
been  found  in  them,  except  to  serve  a  purpose  elsewhere ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  use  of  the  word  wash  in  this  case,  instead  of 
the  original  bap>tize,  was  a  concession  to  the  blind  spirit  of  im- 
mersion which  would. better  not  have  been  made,  as  it  has  resulted. 

We  will  take  another  case  of  the  common  usage  of  the  word 
baptism  in  those  times,  not  connected  with  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  his  countrymen,  the 
Hebrews,  Saint  Paul  is  comparing  the  application  of  the  atoning 
blood  in  the  two  testaments  respectively.  He  shows  that  the 
real  and  efficacious  purification  under  the  new  testament  takes 
place  in  heaven ;  v.  23.  He  shows  that  the  purification  of  a 
figurative  nature,  under  the  old  testament,  took  place  in  the 
tabernacle ;  v.  21.     He  shows  that  both  testaments  were  sealed 
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with  blood ;  v.  22. .  He  showpf  that  this  application  of  blood 
wsbs  hj  sprinJcUngs :  *' For  when  MoseaJ^ad  spoken  every  pre- 
cept to  all  the  people  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of 
calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop, 
and  sprinkled  beth  the  book,  and  all  the  people,  saying.  This  is 
the  blood  of  the  testament  which  God  has  enjoined  unto  you. 
Moreover  he  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the  tabernacle  and  all 
the  vessels  of  the  ministry.  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purged  wath  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission."     Hebrews  ix.  19-22. 

Now,  these  various  sprinklings  in  the  tabernacle  service,  the 
apostle,  in  the  very  same  connexion,  calls   "divers-  baptisms." 
No  wonder   that  the  Baptist   influence   among  King    James's    ' 
translators  shrank   from   the  application  of  the  plain  rule,  and 
the  obviously  proper  rule,  of  the  transfer  of  the  word  "baptism" 
from  the  Greek  to  the  English  in  this  case.     It  would  have  b^en 
absolutely  fatal  to  their  claims.     And  looking  at  this  instance, 
and  at  the  indubitable  parallel  exposition,  by  sprinklings  after 
sprinklings,  full  out,  clear,  definite,  and  repeated,  we  make  bold 
to  say,  that  the  dogma  of  one  single  inymabl^\meaning  of  bap- 
tism in  the  word  of  God,  and  that  rmmersion,!^  definitely  a  . 
contradiction  to  the  word  of  God,  andXtherefore  definitely  an 
untruth.     And  wishing  grace,  mercy,  and  piaace  to  every  Chris- 
tian'soul  upon  the  earth,  we  have  no  apology^make  for  defi-^ 
nitely  holding  vip  the  truth  against  the  falsehood. 

Let  us  take  another  case  of  the  usage  of  the  word  "baptize," 
not  connected  with  the  Christian  ordinance,  before  this  time. 
When  the  Jews  acquired  the  habit  of  removing  into  Egypt  to  reside, 
during  the  times  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  there  was  a  re^O 
ligious  service  erected  in  that  country  after  the  model  of  that  in 
Judea,  in  which  their  worship  might  be  conducted.  And  for  the 
use  of  the  Greek-speaking  people  who  worshipped  in  that  coun- 
try, the  Hebrew  Bible  Avas  translated  into  Greek,  by  order, 
according  to  common  report,  of  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
That  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  It  was  the  Bible  in  use  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  who 
spoke  the  Greek  language.     It  gives  us  the  Greek  of  the  Old 
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Testament  of  that  day.  .  It  is  believed  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quently quoted  from  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  than  even  the 
original  Hebrew.  The  usage  of  Greek  words  in  thai  book  is,  in 
the  very  highest  probability,  the  same  as  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  the  very  fountain  of  the  sacred  Greek  for  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  arc  several  instances  in  that  Greek  Old  Testament 
little  less  decisive^  if  any,  than  those  already  adduced,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  true  that  baptism  and  baptize   were  understood  to 

\mean  only  immersion.  We  must  select  one  of  them.  It  is  frorp 
the  apocrypliaTbook  of  Judith.  The  .invasion  of  their  land  by 
the  King  of  Babylon  was,  for  long  ages,  the  perpetual  "thorn 
in  the  flesh  "  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  captain  of  one  of  these 
great  invading  armies  was  Ilolofernes.  Among  other  Jewish 
cities,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Bothulia,  on  the  border  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their  plan  to  take  this  city  w^as  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  its  fountain.  We  shall  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative.  Traitors  from  Esau  and  Moab  came  and 
advised  Ilolofernes  :  "Let  thy  servants  get  into  their  hands  the 
fountain  of  w^ter  which  issueth  forth  of  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  for/ml  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  have  their  water 
theiifij&<so  shall  thirst  kill  them,  and  they  shall  give  up  their 
city."  Judith  vii.  12, 13.  It  was  so  done  by  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tain ;  and  the  'water  supplies  of  the  people  were  cut  off.  "The 
cisterns  were  emptied,  and  they  had  not  water  to  drink  their  fill 
for  one  day."  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Judith,  the  widow  of 
Manasseh,  determined  to  destroy  Ilolofernes  through  his  baser 
passions.  When  she  first  devoted  herself  to  this  object,  she 
"washed  her  body  all  over  with  water."  We  may  see  this  idea 
and  how  it  is  expressed.  It  is  not  expressed  by  baptize,  but  by 
■jTtpiK'/.k.),  "  to  wash  all  around  as  the  surge  does  the  shore." 
This  was  the  actual  cleansing  wdiich  she  made  for  her  great 
undertaking  to  fascinate  this  man  by  personal  attraction.  But 
when  upon  the  verge  of  the  deed  by  which  she  has  made  her 
name  memorable,  then  she  "went  out  in  the  night  into  the  val- 
ley of  Bethulia,  and  washed  herself  in  a  fountain  of  water  by 
the  camp,"  (Judith  xii.  7,)  in  a  ceremonial  purification.    It  may 
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excite  a  smile  that  here,  too,  even  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Eng- 
lish translators  appear  to  have  sought  to  screen  the  Immersionists 
by  rendering  "baptize"  by  "wash."  In  the  original  Greek, 
Judith  "baptizes  herself  at  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  camp." 
And  that  would'not  sound  well !  The  common  sickening  criti- 
cism, with  blind  and  stolid  partisanship,  can  no  doubt  find  im- 
mersion here,  by  force,  if  necessary.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
sober  mind  to  think  of  this  woman  as  immersing  herself  by 
night,  at  the  fountain,,  and  in  the  camp  !  And  we  do  positively 
know  that  there  was  a  different  word,  irepiO^vo),  by  which  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Judith  expressed  immersion. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "baptize  "  in 
the  Greek  books,  and  by  the  (^r<5ek  waiters,  inspired  and  unin- 
spired, about  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  And  so  much  for  the 
one  invariable  meaning  of  "baptize"  being  "immerse,"  and 
nothing  but  immerse  !  In  fact,  these  are  the  greater  part  of  the 
specimens,  nearly  all  of  them,  indeed,  not  relating  to  the  Chris- 
tian ordinance  itself,  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  Greek,  that  we 
could  go  to,  to  see  what  meaning  the  people  attached  to  the 
word  "baptism,"  when  it  first  burst  upon  their  ears  from  the 
hallowed  lips  of  the  venerable  forerunner  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

With  the  light  of  these  facts  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  word, 
which  are  the  correct  roots  of  all  definitions  in  dictionaries  of 
the  Bible,  let  us  now  approach  the  second  question  announced : 
"  Are  all  the  cases  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered clear  cases  of  immersion  ?"  It  is  here  and  here- 
abouts that  the  main  power  of  the  cause  of  immersion  over  ten- 
der consciences  really  lies.  There  arc  certain  cant  phrases,  such 
as,  "going  down  into  the  water  and  coming  up  out  of  the 
water  ;"  such  as,  "baptizing  in  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there 
was  much  water  there  ;"  such  as,  "buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism,"— lying  on  the  mere  surface  of  the  whole  subject,  and  really 
decisive  of  nothing  but  the  shallowness  of  the  ear  which  is  influ- 
enced  by  them ;  or  else  some  of  them  decisive  upon  the  other 
side,  when  thoroughly  examined ;  which,  nevertheless,  are  so 
constantly  dinned  into  inexperienced  ears  as  to  be  made  to  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  sound  argument  and  patient  investigation. 
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1.  The  case  first  in  dignity  and  first  separately  recorded,  is  of 
course  that  of  our  Saviour  himself,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, and  its  parallel  in  Luke.  Whoever  will  look  into  those 
sacred  washings  of  the  Jews  which  had  a  spiritual  meaning — 
such  as  the  purification  of  an  unclean  person  by  taking  of  the 
ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purification  for  sin,  and  "  putting 
running  water  thereto  in  a  vessel,"  Numbers  xix.  17 — will  per- 
ceive the  emblematic  importance  attached  in  the  ceremonial  law 
to  running  water,  or  "  living  water,"  in  those  afiairs.  And  he 
may  perceive  why  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  whose  baptism 
was  to  be  the  last  scene  of  the  old  and  emblematic  dispensation, 
and  the  first  scene  also  of  the  new  and  spiritual  dispensation, 
should  have  taken  his  stand  at  first,  for  the  administration  of 
baptism,  at  Bethabara,  a  ford  of  the  Jordan,  but  on  the  eastern 
side.  John  x.  40.  And  he  who  will  examine  the  Old  Testament 
baptisms  of  the  unclean,  and  notice  the  numerous  sprinklings, 
and  washings  of  clothes,  and  bathings  of  himself,  which  the 
unclean  had  to  perform,  and  will  remark  how  seldom,  or  never, 
among  those  ablutions  anything  occurs  which  the  strenuous  cere- 
monialists  of  this  day  can  construe  fairly  into  an  immersion  of 
one  man  by  the  arm  of  another  man,  will  then  be  prepared  some- 
what to  appreciate  the  original  improbabilities  of  an  expected 
immersion,  when  "  Jesus  cometh  from  Galilee  unto  Jordan  unto 
John,  to  be  baptized  of  him,"  "where  all  Jerusalem  and  Judea  had 
been  baptized  of  John  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins."  Matt.  iii. 
6, 13.  We  mean  by  this  simply  to  say,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
flowing,  or  running,  or  living  water  in  th^  ceremonies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  were  not  immersion,  removes  almost  the  whole 
presumption  in  favor  of  immersion  from  "  baptizing  in  Jordan." 
They  certainly  used  running  water  for  many  ceremonies  which 
were  not  immersion.  Therefore,  the  use  of  running  water  here 
does  not  prove  that  this  was  immersion  ;  but  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  baptism  was  in  form  like  some  one  of  those 
non-immersing  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament  performed  at 
running  water.  We  find,  upon  close  inspection,  the  objects  of 
John's  brief  career 'to  have  been  :  1.  To  summon  the  people  to 
that  reformation  of  manners  suitable  to  the  approach  of  Christ's 
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kingdom:  "repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  2.  To 
select  some  certain  ablution  of  the  Old  Testament,  give  it  a 
name  intelligible  in  both  Testaments,  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two,  and  set  it  duly  and  properly  forth,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  baptism  o,f  the  Spirit,  in  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit : 
"preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins ;" 
"upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining 
on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
3.  Through  his  brief  introductory  career,  and  through  this  ordi- 
nance, to  introduce  to  the  world  its  only  real  atoning  priest 
and  Saviour :  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world." 

In  accordance  with  this  vie.w,i  we  attach  no  importance  to  the 
distinction  between  John's  baptism  and  Christian  baptism.  The 
only  sign  we  discover  of  a  difference  between  them  is  a  probably 
stricter  adhjesion  to  running  water  in  John's  than  in  that  of  the 
apostles. 

Let  it  now  be  remembered  that  the  child  Jesus  had  been  duly 
united  to  the  Old  Testament  Church,  by  circumcision,  at  eight 
days  old,  and  then  solemnly  named  Jesus;  Luke  ii.  21;  a 
circumstance — this  of  Christ's  being  united  to  the  Church  as  an 
unconscious  infant — -which  perhaps  may  serve  to  moderate  the 
derision  of  t\io^Q  prof essing  Christians  who  make  themselves  pro- 
fanely merry  at  the  holding  of  religious  ceremonies  over  uncon- 
scious infants. 

Being  thus  in  the  Church  from  infancy,  why  now  does  Jesus 
come  from  Gr^ilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  by  him  ? 
Why  does  he  come  to  the  baptism  of  repentance  ?  What  need 
has  he,  the  Holy  One]  of  God,  either  of  repentance  or  of  the 
baptism  of  repentance  ?  What  is  the  true  and  reasonable  place 
of  Christ's  baptism  in  that  grand  and  well-ordered  scheme  in  the 
Scriptures  of  things  proposed  to  our  faith  ?  And  why,  too, 
does  he  delay  his  baptism  until  he  "  began  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age?"  Luke  iii.  23.  Why  was  he  not  baptized  at 
that  age  at  which  sinful  men  arrive  at  years  of  individual  ac- 
countability ?  And  is  his  waiting  till  thirty  years  of  age  to  be 
baptized  a  pattern  for  us  to  delay  the  adult  baptism  of  our  chil- 
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dren  until  they  begin  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  old  blind  theory  of  cant  phrases  and  surface 
views  is  utterly  inadequate.  There  is  a  far  richer  and  deeper 
meaning  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  than  that  theory  appears  ever 
to  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of.  His  baptism  is  his  introduction 
into  the  divine  and  real  priesthood.  His  public  career  is  all 
one  continual  priesthood.  Therefore  his  baptism  is  also  his 
introduction  into  his  public  career.  The  often-repeated  law  of 
the  old  covenant  was,  that  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  to  take  the 
priesthood  "from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards."  Numbers  iv. 
3,  39,  43,  &c.  Therefore  did  he,  Jesus  the  Lord,  delay  his  bap- 
tism till  he  "began  to  be  about  thirty  years  old."  It  is  not  the 
baptism  of  repentance ;  for  he  had  no  sins  to  repent  of,  and  no 
repentance  to  be  baptized  into.  It  is  not  the  baptism  of  mem- 
bership into  his  own,  the  Christian  Church ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  his  baptism  would  have  been  delayed  from  twelve 
years  of  age  to  thirty  years  of  age,  so  as  to  leave  him  eighteen 
uncovenanted  years.  And  he  had  already  been  united  to  the 
Jewish  Church  in  infancy  by  circumcision. 

No ;  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  a  diflferent  thing,  in  his  case, 
from  what  baptism  is  in  the  cases  of  mere  men.  It  was  his 
solemn  entrance  upon  the  great  work  of  an  atoning  priest  for 
the  whole  world.  It  is  his  introduction  to  the  world,  as  the 
Lamb  of  God,  to  take  away  its  sin.  It  and  its  sublime  attend- 
ant circumstances  are  the  seal  of  the  eternal  Jehovah  upon  his 
public  work  as  Mediator  and  Saviour  of  sinners.  Therefore 
does  he  wait  for  that  priesthood,  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  had 
waited  for  it,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  till  he  began  to  be 
"about  thirty  years  of  age." 

Now,  therefore,  we  boldly  demand  the  benefit  of  the  likeness 
between  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  this  consecration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  priesthood 
at  his  baptism,  as  an  analogy  fit,  proper,  lawful,  and  right. 

Now,  this  was  the  command  of  God  to  Moses,  as  to  "the 
thing  that  thou  shalt  do"  unto  Aaron  and  his  sous,  '"to  hallow 
them  to  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office"  :  "And  Aafon 
and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
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the  congregation,  and  shalt  wash  them  with  water.  And  thou 
shalt  take  the  garments,  and  put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the 
robe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  ephod  and  the  breast  plate,  and  gird 
him  with  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod ;  and  thou  shalt  put  the 
mitre  upon  his  head,  and  put  the  holy  crown  upon  the  mitre. 
Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his 
head,  and  anoint  him."     Ex.  x^ix.  4-7. 

There,  then,  at  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  beginning  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  stands  our  great  High  Priest,  awaiting  to 
receive  that  part  of  his  consecration  which  shall  obey  the  pre- 
cept:  "Thou  shalt  wash  them  with  water  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle." 

The  whole  land  of  the  chosen  people  is  the  tabernacle  in 
which  he  is  to  minister.  He  stands  at  the  door  of  that  taber- 
nacle— that  is,  at  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  but  beyond  Jordan. 
Instead  of  Moses,  there  stands  the  equally  lofty  and  unearthly 
servant  of  God,  John  the  Baptist.  As  the  holiest  ablutions  of 
the  law  are  by  living  waters,  especially  those  in  which  immersion 
is  out  of  the  question,  (see  Numbers  xix.  17,)  they  descend  to 
the  living  waters.  There  John  "baptizes"  or  "  washes  "  him, 
Jesus,  for  his  great  priesthood,  as  Moses  washed  or  baptized 
Aaron  and  his  sons  for  his  priesthood.  And  from  that  ceremony 
of  washing^Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priesthood  being  brought 
forward  from  the  Old  Testanjent  and  established  in  the  New, 
and  glorified  there  by  being  made  to  convey  the  divine  seal 
upon  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  came  the  ordinance  of  Christian 
baptism. 

A  great  crowd  of  prophecies  cluster  about  the  scene  to  be  ful- 
filled, as  with  sandalled  feet  he  stands  there,  at  or  in  the  water — 
it  is  of  no  consequence  which — and  receives,  like  a  priest  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  the  stream  of  living  water  descend- 
ing upon  his  head,  to  wash  him  for  his  priesthood.  Many 
carvings  and  engravings  in  the  catacombs  in  Italy,  some  of 
them  extremely  ancient,  show  unmistakably  the  act  of  pour- 
ing the  living  water  on  the  head  of  Christ ;  though  the 
illustrious  receiver  himself  stands  up  to  the  waist  in  water, 
in  the  most   remarkable  of  them,   pld  father  Jordan  personi- 
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jied  stands  near,  and  the  baptizer  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  * 

But  where  is  the  breastplate  of  the  priest  ?  It  is  his  right- 
eousness. And  the  girdle  of  his  loins  ?  It  is  his  truthfulness. 
But  where  are  the  mitre  and  the  crown  of  the  royal  priesthood  ? 
They  are,  we  believe,  awaiting  him  in  the  skies,  when  his  work 
on  earth  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  he  shall  pass  within 
the  veil,  and  form  and  shadow  shall  fall  and  fade  on  the  verge  of 
earth,  and  soul  and  substance  shall  appear  in  eternal  scenes. 

But  where  is  that  anointing  oil  which  Moses  was  to  take 
and  pour  upon  the  head  of  Aaron  ;  which  Samuel  poured  upon 
the  head  of  Saul ;  which  Elijah  poured  upon  the  head  of  Elisha  ? 
and  which  thus  did  consecrate  prophet,  king,  and  priest? 
Where  is  that  unction  of  the  Holy  One  at  the  consecration  of 
Christ  to  the  priesthood  ?  Let  us  be  still,  and  gaze  upon  the 
sublime  scene,  like  the  silent  thousands  who  crowd  the  shores. 
It  is  coming.  /'And  Jesus,  when  he  wa^  baptized,  went  up 
straightway  out  of  the  water  ;"  or  with  Luke,  "being  baptized, 
and  praying,  the  heaven  was  opened,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon  him ;  and  a  voice  came 
from  heaven,  which  said,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son ;  in  thee  I 
am  well  pleased."  Luke  iii.  22.  There  is  the  true  anointing 
oil — the  substance  of  all  anointings  of  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings.  And  that  is  the  sign,  divinely  appointed,  to  show  tn 
John  that  "the  same  is  he  which baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
John  i.  33.  And  this  "voice  from  heaven  "  introduces  to  men 
the  divine  High  Priest,  and  pledges  the  high  contracting  party, 
dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  that  he 
will  abide  by  the  terms  which  this  High  Priest  shall  lay  down 
for  the  acceptance  of  sinners. 

Here,  then,  stands  the  High  Priest  greater  than  Aaron.  Here 
is  his  washing  at  the  doOr  of  the  tabernacle.  Here  is  the  true 
anointing  oil,  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  upon  him.  Here  is  the 
royal   crown  of  his  divinity  proclaimed    from   heaven  by  the 

*  We  earnestly  recommend  "  Taylor  on  Apostolic  Baptism,"  which 
shows  these  engravings,  though  it  may  sometimes  he  spoken  of  in  tlie 
highest  style  of  ignorant  scorn. 
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— ^^erald  voice  of  the  eternal  Father.  And  here  is  his  commission 
to  baptize  men  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  great  stream  of  pro- 
phecy gvfulfilled :  "  Behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto 
you."  The  two  testaments  come  and  appear  together  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  where  the  true  Healer  restores  the  man  who 
could  not  be  carried  down  after  the  troubling  of  the  waters. 
The  two  testaments  appear  together  when  the  passover  and  the 
Lord's  supper  come  and  stand  side  by  side^before  us,  So  the 
two  testaments  appear  together  here,  when  the  shadowy  washing 
still  appears,  and  the  true  anointing  oil  of  the  "  Spirit  without 
(     measure"  is  sent  down  from  heaven  upon  him. 

Now,  looking  at  this  sublime  event  as  an  immersing  to  repent- 
ance of  one  who  had  no  repentance  to  make,  or  any  need  of  any ; 
or  as  an  introduction  into  the  Church — John's  Church,  or  Christ's 
own  Church,  or  any  Church  in  any  view  of  the  subject  whatever — 
of  one  already  circumcised  and  solemnly  presented  to  the  Lord 
in  the  temple,  in  his  infancy,  and  it  is  a  dark,  narrow,  and  well- 
nigh  meaningless  ceremony.  But  looking  at  it  as  now  presented, 
and  we  submit  that  it  is  grand,  significant,  full  of  beautiful 
meanings,  and  beautiful  fulfihnents  of  ancient  mysteries,  and 
beautiful  lights  of  hope  and  promise  for  spiritual  minds. 

To  take  that  sublime  scene,  and  strip  it  of  most  of  its  glory 
and  of  three-fourths  of  its  lofty  and  far-reaching  meaning,  and 
make  it  a  mere  immersion,  a  mere  door  of  some  church,  no  man 
can  tell  what,  a  mere  case  of  the  one  invariable  pretended  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  great  words  of  religion — and  that  one  of  the 
narrowest  of  all  religious  shibboleths — this,  we  own,  seems  tons 
sadly  unworthy,  as  well  as  unnecessary. 

2.\  The  next  case  in  order  contains  one  of  the  noted  cant 
phrases.  It  is  the  case  of  John  baptizing  in  Enon  :  "And  John 
also  was  baptizing  in  Enon  n^ar  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  waterthere."     John  iii.  23. 

This-^ffould  have  been  a  good  place  for  the  men  of  the  new 
version  to  have  shown  their  impartiality,  if  their  undertaking 
had  aspired  to  that  high  quality  at  all.  For  it  has  long  been 
seen  that  the  "much  water"  at  Enon  near  to  Salim,  was  a 
mere  sound  and  impression  of  the  surface,  so  far  as  it  favored 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  1 — 2. 
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immersion.  The  "  much  water  "  at  Enori:  is  "many  waters."  It 
is  not  the  word  of  quantity,  but  of  number.  It  is  not  vSup  toli; 
much  water  ;  it  is  vSara  ttoIIcl,  many  waters.  The  very  name  of 
the  place  itself — Enon — signifies  springs  or  fountains  of  water. 
The  first  syllable  of  this  name  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  human 
eye.  It  is  applied  to  a  fountain  of  water  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  human  eye.  This  may  be  seen  frequently  illustrated  in 
the  landmarks  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  in  connexion 
with  the  division  of  the  land  between  the  various  tribes.  See 
En-shemesh,  En-rogel,  En-dor,  En-gannim,  En-gedi,  En-tap- 
puah,  En-haddah  ;  and  see  also  especially  the  meanings  of  these 
words.  From  which  it  would  really  seem  that  the  cant  phrase, 
*' because  there  was  much  water  there,"  when  fully  inquired 
into,  turns  its  force  in  opposition  to  that  confident  cause  which 
it  is  so  blindly  and  by  the  mere  sound  pressed  into  the  support  of. 
For  look  at  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  John  has  before  this 
been  encamped  for  baptizing,  at  Bethabara,  beyond  Jordan.  He 
now  crosses  the  Jordan  from  the  east  side  to  the  west,  entirely 
leaves  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  retires  westward  and  inward, 
and  seeks  as  the  second  place  of  his  encampment  a  place  which 
by  its  very  name  is  called  a  fountain,  and  there  resumes  the 
administration  of  baptism.  It  seems  impossible  fairly  to  avoid 
the  clear  inference  that  depth  of  water  for  immersion  was  not 
his  object.  He  wanted  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  great 
multitude  who  crowded  around  him.  He  has  therefore  left  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  gone  to  the  springs  some  twelve  miles 
inward  and  westward.  If  the  ''much  water"  at  Enon  was  depth 
of  water  for  immersion  according  to  the  mere  sound,  will  some 
one  tell  us,  was  there  more  water  for  immersion  at  Enon  than  at 
Jordan  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  force  of  John's  reason  for  going 
tnere,  "because  there  was  much  water  there  ?"  No  ;  Enon  was 
a  place  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  multitude — not  of  pools  for 
immersion.  And  the  removal  of  the  camp  of  the  Baptist  from 
Jor(ian  to  Enon  disproi^es  immersion,  instead  of  establishing  it. 
It  is  taken  to  a  place  suitable  to  pour  or  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  men,  to  show  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
language  agrees  with  the  facts.     All  is  clear   and  harmonious. 
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The  cant  phrase  proves  to  be  a  mere  affair  of  surface  and  of 
sound.  The  real  weight  of  the  incident — the  removal  of  a  vast 
encampment  from  the  bank  of  a  great  river  to  an  inland  position 
and  to  the  locality  of  some  springs — is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
immersion. 

« 

3.  The  next  case  of  baptism  to  be  examined  is  the  baptism  of 
the  three  thousand  converts  in  one  day,  at  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  Christian  baptism  in- 
deed. And  here  we  feel  our  feet  to  be  upon  gruund  as  firm  at 
least  as  any  which  w.e  have  hitherto  trodden. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  John's  appearance  in  public  as 
the  forerunner  of  Christ,  he  had  been  informed  by  the  divine 
voice  that  the  ceremony  which  he  administered  was  but  the  fore- 
running shadow  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  John  i. 
31:  "I  knew  him  not;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  upon  him,  the  same  is  he  which 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  thing  distinctly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  divine 
men  of  that  day.  John  the  Baptist  gave  full  notice  of  it  during 
his  career  :  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance; 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy/  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  Of  course,  this  promise  was  not  forgotten 
to  be  fulfilled  by  our  Lord  after  his  ascension.  He  commanded 
his  disciples  "that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but 
wait  for  the  promise  .of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have 
heard  of  me.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Acts 
i.  45. 

The  first  great  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  which  looked 
over  to  the  New  for  fulfilment,  was  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
himself.  The  second  was  the  promise  of  tl\e  Spirit:  "It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  This  second  great  prophecy  had  begun 
to  be  fulfilled  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  when  the  dove  descended 
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upon  him  from  heaven.  That  promise  was  to  have  a  more  com- 
plete fulfilment  there  at  Jerusalem.  The  parting  words  of  the 
ascending  Saviour  commanded  the  disciples  to  wait  for  that  ful- 
filment, and  authorised  them  certainly  to  expect  the  powerful 
and  precious  gift. 

When  they  came  from  the  sublime  scene  of  the  ascension, 
they  repaired  to  that  sacred  "upper  chamber,"  such  or  the 
same  as  that  in  which  they  had  heard  breathings  of  peace  from 
his  lips ;  elected  another  apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas ;  and 
then,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  they  awaited  what  the  great 
promise  might  be.  And  as  they  thus  awaited  it,  "suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting."     Acts  ii.  2. 

In  the  struggle  to  find  immersion  in  the  Holy  Ghost  here, 
because  it  had  been  predetermined  to  find  immersion  in  water 
every  where,  it  has  sometimes  been  pretended  that  this  "  filling 
of  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting  "  was  equivalent  to  such 
immersion.  But  it  was  the  sound  which  is  here  said  to  have 
filletTwie  house.  The  word  "sound"  is  the  only  nominative  in 
the  sentence,  and  the  only  material  thing  which  could  be  spoken 
of  as  filling  the  house.  But  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
to  be  also  one  of  fire.  And  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the 
record  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  second  great  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament — the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  man,  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  opening  of  that  new  and  blessed  foun-' 
tain  of  life  for  the  souls  of  men — is  not  intended  to  be  made  in 
this  verse  concerning  the  sound  which  filled  all  the  room,  but  in 
the  next  verses:  "And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the^Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Acts 
ii.  3,  4.  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  second  promise 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  Jesus  himself  had  promised  them.  Acts  i.  5. 
This  Peter  expressly  declares  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
promise  of  God  by  the  prophet  Joel :  "  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh."     Acts  ii.  17. 
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^^  The  only  thing  about  it  to  be  immerse^  in  was  the  sound  of 
the  wind.  That  it  was  which  "filled  all  the  house."  The 
attentive  reader  will  observe  how  materializing  expressions 
are  avoided.'  The  Spirit  sat  like  cloven  tongues  of  fire  upon 
each  of  them.  They  were  filled  (inwardly  and  in  their  spiritual 
parts)  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  gifts  of  tongues  streamed 
from  God  inwardly  upon  their  minds.  And  we  must  also  bear 
along  the  fact  that  Peter,  in  his  sermon  that  day,  declares  this 
to  hid  both  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  and  also  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
"Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."     Acts  ii.  33. 

We  have  here  a  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  bap- 
tism was  by  pouring.  There  are  two  inspired  prophecies  of  the 
same  act.  One  calls  it  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  other 
calls  it  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  And  in  the  act  of  that  bap- 
tism, the  Spirit  sat  upon  each  of  them.  It  was  only  the  sound 
which  immersed  them. 

Now,  let  us  look  farther  into  the  sublime  transactions  of  that 
^reat  day.  Peter's  sermon  had  commenced  about  the  third  hour 
of  the  day,  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  it  was  ended, 
many  inquired  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  The  reply 
was :  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  Yiame 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to 
your  children."  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  the  word  were 
baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about 
three  thousand  souls."     Acts  ii.  38,  39,  41. 

We  firmly  believe,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  manufacture  testi- 
mony upon  this  point,  that  the  baptism  of  so  many  souls  in  one 
day  by  the  twelve  apostles,  under  the  circumstances  existing  at 
that  day  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  fairly  written  down  as  utterly  im- 
probable, most  probably  impossible,  to  have  been  performed  by 
the  idolized  immersion.  For  let  us  calmly  look  now,  and  see 
what  we  have  here. 

First,  we  have  the  placing  of  baptism   with  the  Holy  Ghost 
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along  with  baptism  with  water,  as  the  thipg  that  Jesus  would 
do  to  fulfil  the  thing  which  John  did ;  and  by  consequence 
as  the  meaning  of  what  John  did.     Acts  i.  5. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  announcement  of  an  inspired  apostle 
that  this  Pentecost  is  the  fulfiment  of  an  ancient  prophecy  of 
God  by  Joel,  that  he  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. 

Thirdly,  we  have  a  description  of  the  coming  and  resting  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  apostles :  as  ''  appearing  to  them  as  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them."  Upon 
each  one  of  them,  the  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  the  others  w^as 
as  cloven  tongues  of  fire ;  and  thus  it  sat  upon  each  of  them. 

We  ask,  then,  if  the  outward  and  visible  ordinance  corres- 
ponded with  the  spiritual  ceremony,  in  what  form  was  it  proba- 
bly received  ?  The  prophecy  from  Joel  then  and  there  quoted 
by  the  apostle  Peter  spoke  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
That  the  two  baptisms — that  with  water  and  th9,t  of  the  Spirit — 
corresponded,  is  conceded.  In  what  form,  then,"  was  most  prob- 
ably the  baptism^WTth  water  administered  that  diiiy  to  those  three 
thousand  souls  ?  We  feel  that  there  can  be  no  other  answer, 
without  knocking  the  sense  and  meaning  out  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, than  that  these  baptisms  of  the  three  thousands  were 
performed  just  SiS  Moses  had  once  before  baptized  a  greater 
crowd  (Heb.  ix.  19) — by  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

The  apostles  must  have  been  obstinate  and  slow  of  heart  be- 
yond what  we  have  any  right  to  suppose,  not  to  have  adminis- 
tered baptism  with  water  something  after  the  same  mode  as  that 
in  which  the  Spirit  had  been  prmmsed  by  Joel  and  declared  ful- 
filled by  Peter — by  pouring.  They  must  have  been  obstinate 
and  slow  of  heart  indeed,  when  they  had  divine  authority  for 
tying  baptism  with  water  to  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  not  to  have  administered  baptism 
with  water  just  as  God  administered  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  putting  the  water  on  each  of  them,  as  God  put  his 
Spirit  on  each  of  them.  We  do  not  see  how  any  other  theory  is 
consistent  with  the  commonest  understanding  and  the  commonest 
spirit  of  docility,  of  obedience,  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  these 
Jewish  apostles.     With  these  plain  lessons  of  Scripture  and  the 
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present  governing  Spirit  of  God  clearly  before  their  eyes  on  that 
occasion,  we  own  that  we  dare  not  charge  them  with  employing 
a  mode  of  baptism  of  their  own  invention,  having  nothing  to 
.  point  to  it  or  allude  to  it  in  any  Scripture,  or  any  event  of  the 
occasion. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  the  new  version  doctrine  to  be  the 
truth,  which  sets  out  resolved  to  find  immersion  every  where, 
and  of  course  finds  it  here  too,  in  compliance  with  its  own  slavish 
theory.  Let  us  look  a  moment  into  the  probabihty  of  the  im- 
mersion of  three  thousand  Christian  converts  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem at  that  time  in  one  day.  We  must  take  the  twelve  apos- 
tles as  the  immersers.  The  violent  cutting  of  the  Grordian  knot 
by  some  zealots,  who  say  that  all  the  disciples  immersed,  lay  as 
well  as  ministers,  shows  too  plainly  that  it  is  manufactured  for 
an  argument,  and  would  never  otherwise  have  been  thought  of, 
and  could  not  have  been  the  case  without  the  most  complete  dis- 
order, and  has  nothing  to  support  it  but  the  exigencies  of  a  bad 
cause. 

Dividing  the  three  thousand  converts  equally,  between  the 
twelve  apostles,  will  give  us  two  hundred  and  fifty  apiece  to  be 
immersed  by  each  of  the  twelve.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  ser- 
mon of  Peter,  which  began  at  the  third  hour,  or  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  terminated  in  two  hours,  or  at  11  o'clock.  Then,  if 
the  ordinary  computation  of  the  season  of  the  year  be  correct,' 
there  will  be  eight  hours  till  night  for  the  immersion  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  apiece  by  the  twelve.  This  gives  less  than  two 
minutes  to  each  immersion,  taking  all  the  time  till  night !  We 
have  no  idea  that  it  is  true  that  a  single  human  being  can  be 
found  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  who  possesses  the 
muscle  and  brawn  to  be  capable  of  such  exertion  consecutively. 
Such  a  theory  is  a  mere  exaction  of  fanaticism,  wholly  unre- 
quired by  pure  religion.  He  who  should,  at  that  Pentecost  at 
Jerusalem,  have  felt  himself  obliged  to  lift  from  the  so-called 
"watery  grave  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  human  bodies,  in  a  rapid 
and  unresting  succession,  and  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
might  well  have  wiped  his  reeking  brow  at  sunset,  and  asked 
himself,  wherein  is  the  yoke  of  the  bondage  of  this  ceremony 
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any  easier  to  be  borne  than  that  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
have  been  able  to  bear  ? 

And  then  where  were  the  twelve  different  places  to  be  found, 
in  or  about  Jerusalem,  at  which  twelve  different  series  of  cere- 
monies of  immersion  could  be  going  on  at  the  same  time  and 
steadily  during  the  whole  afternoon  ? 

The  temple  baths,  say  some.  But  to  the  high  priests  per- 
tained the  keeping  o^,the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Annas, 
Caiaphas,  and  the  other  chief  priests  of  the  city,  could  of  course 
control  the  use  of  the  temple  and  its  baths.  It  is  a  wide  and 
fatal  gap  in  any  sound  argument  to  represent  such  men  as  they 
had  been,  were  now,  and  long  continued  to  be,  as  affording  facili- 
ties for  proselyting  men  to  Christianity  in  Jerusalem ! 

Was  it  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  that  all  these  twelve  series  of 
immersions  were  going  on  for  eight  hours  ?  It  Was  much  too 
small  for  so  many  baptisms  at  once.  And  there  is  no  more 
probability  that  the  authorities  would  have  allowed  the  use  of 
the  pool  of  Siloam  than  that  they  would  have  allowed  the  use  of 
the  temple  baths.  The  brook  Kedron  was  frequently  entirely  a 
dry  channel  at  this  season  of  the  year.  And  then  there  is  no 
mention  or  hint  of  the  change  of  wet  raiment  and  the  trooping 
and  bustling  of  crowds  at  the  water's  edge.     - 

We  deliberately  declare  that,  so  far,  we  find  in  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  no  support  whatever  for  the  presuming  and  arro- 
gant ground  that  all  baptism  is  immersion,  and  nothing  but  im- 
mersion. 

We  wish  to  utter  no  uncharities,  and  we  wish  to  do  no  wrong 
to  any  soul  in  fact,  act,  or  argument.  But  when,  at  the  bidding 
of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  partisan  hands  are  laid  upon  the  sacred 
word  of  God  itself,  (which  theological  professors  will  find  to  be 
going  on  far  more  boldly  than  they  may  suppose,)  and  the-im- 
p^tiality  of  that  sacred  authority  itself  is  perverted  and  de- 
stroy^, then  we  feel  that  we  would  have  cause  to  beg  pardon  of 
both  (jtoA  and  man,  not  for  speech,  but  for  silence. 
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ARTICLE  II.  ■ 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  CIVIL  AUTHORITY. 

The  roots  of  error  generally  run  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
obs^vation.  One  generation  is  often  found  eating  the  fruit  of 
seeds  sown  by  another.  The  controversies  of  the  present  age 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  unfortunate  mistakes  made  by 
the  wise  and  good  of  other  times.  Truth  cannot  contradict 
itself;  and  yet  the  advocates  of  truth  are  continually  arrayed  in 
opposite  ranks  and  often  engaged  in  bitter  strife,  because  their 
views  of  truth  have  descended  to  them,  by  tradition,  through 
different  channels,  and  have  acquired,  in  their  descent,  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  As  rivers  take  their  hue  from  the  nature  of 
the  soils  through  which  they  flow,  opinions  are  colored  and  adul- 
terated by  the  social  media  through  which  they  have  been 
transmitted.  If  we  would  see  the  truth  in  its  purity,  we  must 
trace  it  back  to  its  principles,  and  drink  its  waters  at  the  foun- 
tain-head. 

We  have  been  led  to  such  reflections  as  these  by  a  recent  fugitive 
publication,  from  the  pen  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  well  known 
for  his  triumphs  in  controversy,  and  now  occupying  a  position 
from  which  he  seeks  to  exert  a  harmonising  influence  upon  the 
various  parties  into  which  his  Church  is  divided.  In  the  article 
referred  to,  he  uses  the  following  language,  the  spirit  of  which 
every  Christian  patriot  should  cordially  approve : 

"The  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bear  testimony 
against  rebellion^  as  against  any  other  sin,  no  one,  I  presume, 
calls  in  question  ;  nor  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  make 
deliverances  on  the  moral  aspects  of  slavery.  But  when  a  con- 
flict arises  between  two  legitimate  governments,  as,  for  example, 
the  general  Government  and  the  States — a  conflict  growing  out 
of  different  interpretations  of  the  Constitution — I  do  deny  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  decide  which  side  is  in  the  right,  or  to 
assume  that  either  party  is  in  the  wrong.  Such  a  right  can  be 
maintained  only  on  the  monstrous  assumption  that  the  Church  is 
authorised  to  interpret  authoritatively  civil  constitutions.  I  do, 
consequently,  deny  the  right  of  any  Assembly  to  identify  the 
Church  with  such  civil  conflicts ;  to  do  so  is  to  make  the  unity 
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of  the  spiritual  body  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  unity  of  the 
State.  For  if  in  every  civil  v^^ar  the  Church  must  take  sides, 
every  civil  war  must  necessarily  divide  the  Church.  And  then, 
as  in  our  own  case,  when  the  country  makes  peace,  the  Church 
will  continue  divided." 

It  is  not  with  the  purpose  of  controverting  the  position  Kere 
taken  that  this  passage  has  been  cited,  but  simply  to  illustrate 
by  kindly  criticism  the  embarrassment  into  which  the  Church 
has  been  brought  by  a  long  series  of  errors.  We  wish  to  show 
that  theianguage  we  have  quoted,  though  popular  and  plausible, 
involves  a  logical  defect  and  a  grave  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth.  The  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  brother- 
hood, comes  down  to  the  very  line  that  divides  the  Northern 
from  the  Southern  Church,  and  oxtends  his  hands  to  both  parties, 
offering,  as  it  were,  to  negotiate  a  perpetual  peace.  For  all  this, 
he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  remains 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  from  ourselves,  and  argues  in  our 
behalf  from  premises  which  we  are  compelled  to  call  in  question. 
Indeed,  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  his  general  proposition  is 
utterly  untenable,  and  that  the  logical  use  he  would  make  of  it 
would  be  equally  efficient  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  assume  that  this  proposition  will  be  every  where  conceded. 
And  this  kind  of  assumption  is  the  prolific  source  of  much  of 
our  trouble.  The  great  mass  of  superficial  thinkers  in  our  gen- 
eration imagine  that  certain  vague  generalities,  in  morals  and 
politics,  are,  and  ,have  long  been,  settled  beyond  question,  and 
proceed,  without  misgiving,  to  push  them  to  their  logical  results. 
Hence  arise  those  impetuous  torrents  of  popular  excitement 
which  occasionally  threaten  to  overthrow  the  most  sacred  insti- 
tutions in  the  Church  and  in  the  State. 

Is  it  true  that  "rebellion",  is  a  "sin,"  and  that  "it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  bear  testimony  against  it"  ? 
The  Church  has  long  been  accustomed  so  to  regard  it.  Author- 
ity and  precedent  are  generally  on  that  side  of  the  question.  If 
it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  historical  record,  we  yield  the  point 
at  once.  But  that  is  not  the  aim  of  our  present  inquiry.  It 
has  another  object  more  remote — to   ascertain   whether  the  pri- 
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mary  proposition  is  true,  and  whether  the  practice  of  the  Church 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  her 
great  original  charter. 

The  looseness  of  that  popular  language  which  forms  the  vehicle 
of  our  ordinary  social  communication  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
leaders  of  opinion  and  the  pioneers  of  thought  have  adopted  it 
as  their  own,  and  thereby  increased  the  confusion  of  sects  and 
parties.  The  catalogue  of  sins  has  thus  grown  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions. In  this  language,  smoking,  drinking,  dancing,  slaveholding, 
and  rebellion,  are  all  included  in  the  black  list  of  human  ofl*ences, 
and  have  become  by  turns  the  objects  of  gross  general  denuncia- 
tion, against  which  it  has  been  fashionable  in  certain  classes  of 
paragraphists  and  orators  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  multitude. 
Grave  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  so  influ- 
enced by  popular  clamor  as  to  meet  its  exactions  with  solemn  "  de- 
liverances" on  such  undefined  themes.  Churches  have  been  divided 
and  governments  overthrown,  in  consequence  of  their  reckless 
action,  and  all  for  want  of  due  precision  in  the  use  of  words. 

Before  we  undertake  to  say  that  "rebellion"  is  a  sin,  we 
should  carefully  define  arm  limit  our  terms.  Otherwise,  we  may 
find  ourselves  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  we  cannot  easily 
escape.  The  Protestants  of  France,  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  colonists  of 
America,  the  revolutionists  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Crete, 
have  all  been  engaged  in  "rebellions"  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  their  respective  countries.  If  "rebellion"  is  a 
sin,  they  have  committed  that  sin.  But  those  who  use  such 
expressions  would  be  among  the  first,  no  doubt,  to  applaud  the 
actors  in  these  historical  scenes.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
them  so  to  define  "rebellion"  as  to  secure  their  own  consistency. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  vote  one  day  in  favor  of  a 
deliverance  that  "rebellion"  is  a  «m,  and  on  the  next  to  grow 
eloquent  in  memory  of  Washington.  We  rnust  have  a  definition. 
We  must  draw  it  with  such  precision  that  the  popular  mind  shall 
no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  those  acts  which 
impart  criminality  to  the  offence. 
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"To  reb6l,"  says  Webster,  "is  to  renounce  the  authority  of 
the  laws  and  government  to  which  one  owes  allegiance."  Ac- 
cording to  Worcester,  it  is"  to  take  up  arms,  or  levy  war  unlaw- 
fully, against  the  constituted  authorities  of  a  nation."  "All 
subjects,"  says  Yattel,  "unjustly  taking  arms  against  the  head 
of  a  society  are  termed  rebels^  whether  their  view  be  to  deprive 
him  of  the  supreme  authority,  or  whether  they  intend  to  resist 
his  commands  in  some  particular  affair,  in  order  to  impose  condi- 
tions on  him."  Not  to  multiply  quotations,  let  us  see  what  is 
the  essence  of  rebellion,  as  defined  by  these  leading  authorities. 
There  is  a  difference  of  phraseology,  but  a  very  obvious  harmony 
of  meaning.  Superficially  interpreted,  they  seem  to  agree  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  authority  is  justly  renounced,  but 
that  the  term  "rebellion"  would  not  then  be  applicable.  But 
on  a  close  inspection  of  their  language  elsewhere  employed,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  writers. 
"The  sovereign  never  fails,"  says  Vattel,  "to  term  rebels  all 
subjects  openly  resisting  him ;  but  when  these  become  of  strength 
sufficient  to  oppose  him,  so  that  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
make  war  regularly  on  them,  he  must  be  contented  with  the  term 
of  civil  war."  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  author  of  the 
"Law  of  Nations"  was  disposed  to  restrict  the  term  "rebellion" 
to  a  very  narrow  compass,  but  admitted  that  usage  applied  it  to 
all  cases  of  armed  resistance,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Worces- 
ter quotes  with  approbation  from  a  standard  cyclopajdia,  that 
"revolution,  in  politics,  is  the  consummation  of  a  rebellion  or 
revolt  against  the  established  or  existing  government."  And 
the  same  lexicographer  gives  us  the  definition  of  Brande  as  fol- 
lows:  "An  extensive  change  in  the  political  constitution  of  a 
country,  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  whether  by  legal  or  by 
illegal  means."  And  such  an. event  attempted  by  simply  illegal 
means  is  called  by  Worcester  a  "rebellion."  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  Webster  uses  the  word  "owe"  in  connexion  with 
political  allegiance.  But  he  is  far  from  limiting  "rebellion"  to 
the  renunciation  of  just  authority.  "Every  native  of  citizen," 
says  he,  "owes  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which  he  was 
born."     And  yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  teaches  the  right 
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of  resistance  to  such  authority,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
obligation  of  allegiance.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
all  these  authorities  that  the  forms  of  society,  the  literal  terms 
of  the  social  compact,  bind  us  technically  to  a  perpetual  submis- 
sion to  constituted  authority ;  but  that  necessity  or'^oppression 
may  justify  us  in  resisting  it.  Rebellion,  therefore,  which  is 
this  act  of  resistance,  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable,  according 
to  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

But  if  we  turn  away  from  the  lexicons  and  formal  treatises  on 
government  to  the  language  of  history,  we  shall  find  sftr^lek  evi- 
dence at  hand  to  show  that  "rebelHon"  is  used  in  familiar  £^pli- 
cation  to  transactions  now  applauded  by  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
true,  as  stated  by  Vattel,  that  "all  subjects  unjustly  taking  arms 
against  the  head  of  a  society  are  termed  rebels  f'  but  much  more 
than  this  is  true.  For  he  acknowledges  that  oppression  or 
cruelty  may  justify  such  resistance,  and  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  same  appellauon  is  often  used  m  designate  those  engaged 
in  it.  The  word  was  originally  one^f  reproach,  but  it  has  so 
often  been  borne  by  patriots  contending  for  their  rights,  that  its 
odium  has  almost  vanished.  The  Reformers  of  Scotland  who 
levied  war  against  Mary  were  certainly  "rebels"  in  the  language 
of  history,  and  as  such  have  been  long  reproached  by  a  class  of 
writers  whose  romantic  sympathies  were  stronger  than  their 
patriotic  sentiments  and  their  religious  principles.  But  this  is 
not  the  country,  and  Presbyterians  afe  not  the  people,  to  con- 
demn them.  The  Parliamentarians  of  England,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Hampden,  were  "rebels"  against  the  king  and 
the  court  in  the  conflict  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  the 
monarch.  And  yet  who  among  us  will  say,  however  much  we 
may  condemn  them  for  this  atrocity,  that  the  rebellion  itself  was 
a  crime?  The  Vendeans  of  France  were  "rebels"  against  the 
Convention  which  conducted  the  government  of  that  country  after 
the  dethronement  of  the  king.  But  where  is  the  heart  that  does 
not  feel  its  deepest  sympathies  engaged  in  their  behalf,  when  we 
read  the  mournful  story  of  their  unfortunate  struggle  ?  And, 
finally,  the  American  colonists  were  "rebels"  against  the  King 
of  England  in  the  first   Revolution,  and  were  not  ashamed  to 
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bear  the  reproach  or  the  responsibility  which  that  appellation 
conveyed.  Are  we  ready  t0  brand  our  fathers  with  a  disgrace- 
ful crime  on  that  account  ?  Surely  not.  But  this  we  do,  if  we 
adopt  the  general  proposition  that  "rebellion"  is  a  sin.  There 
is  no  possible  escape  from  it,  unless  we  choose  to  insist  that  jus- 
tifiable resistance  is  not  rebellion.  This,  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  is  contrary  to  usage,  which  applies  the  term  to  the  most 
praiseworthy  attempts  to  overthrow  tyranny,  when  they  termi- 
nate in  disaster.  The  reason  of  this  usage  is  obvious.  When  a 
popular  movement  against  government  fails,  the  result  is  practi- 
cally accepted  by  the  public,  and  the  terms  applied  to  their 
opponents  by  the  successful  party  are  employed  in  the  literature 
of  the  country.  History  takes  its  language  from  documentary 
resources,  and  conversation  naturally  adopts  the  expressions  of 
history. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  term  rebellion  is  restricted  to 
unjust  resistance.  In  this  case,  it  is  evidently  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Church  to  bear  testimony  against  sin.  There  can- 
not be  any  objection  to  an  abstract  "deliverance"  on  such  a 
subject.  But  who  shall  determine  the  question  practically  ?  Is 
it  the  "right  and  duty"  of  the  Church  to  sit  in  judgment,  in 
every  case  of  civil  war,  upon  the  merits  of  the  parties  ?  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  peculiarities  of  a  federal  government,  can 
she  in  ani/  country,  where  two  parties  are  striving  for  mastery 
on  the  battle-field,  determine  the  question  of  right  that  lies  be- 
tween them  ?  Can  she  in  China  sustain  the  cause  of  one  empe- 
ror, and  condemn  that  of  his  rival  ?  Can  she  in  Japan  adopt  a 
"deliverance"  in  favor  of  the  Tycoon  and  against  the  Mikado? 
She  can  do  all  these,  if  it  is  her  "right  and  duty"  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  rebelUon  actually  in  progress.  If  civil  war  were 
prevailing  in  France  at  this  moment  between  the  Imperialists 
and  the  Republicans,  the  Church  might,  on  this  supposition, 
decide  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  party  is  "rebellious,"  and 
denounce  their  undertaking  as  a  crime  against  heaven.  Admit 
the  principle,  and  we  may  multiply  our  "deliverances  "  without 
end.  Instructions  may  be  sent  to  all  our  missionaries  to  sus- 
tain the  "powers  that  be"  in  every  heathen  land,  and  to  apply 
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the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  all  converts  who  may  be  found 
fighting  on  the  other  side. 

Let  us  bring  the  illustration  nearer  home.  Suppose  secession 
to  be  universally  reprobated,  and  the  government  fully  consoli- 
dated. Suppose  at  a  future  day  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
shojuld  be  found  in  arms,  seeking  tlw  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government,  on  the  plea  of  oppression  and  necessity.  Would  it 
then  be  the  "right  and  duty"  of  the  Church  to  applaud  the 
one  party  and  condemn  the  other  ?  Could  she  adjudicate  the 
claims  of  the  rival  powers,  and  determine  for  the  citizen  the 
position  he  ought  to  take  ?  If  she  could  determine  the  question 
in  favor  of  the  government,  she  could,  by  the  same  jurisdiction, 
determine  against  it,  and  absolve  the  conscience  of  the  citizen 
from  his  allegiance. 

If  the  Church  can  do  such  things  as  these,  she  must  derive 
her  authority  from  the  Scriptures.  But  where,  we  ask,  do  the 
Scriptures  warrant  her  claim  to  settle  political  questions  ?  And 
if  she  has  this  right,  what  becomes  of  her  catholicity  ?  If  it  be 
her  duty  to  sustain  one  kind  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  kind  in  Turkey,  and  yet  another  in  Hindostan,  and 
to  denounce  all  actual  rebellion  or  resistance  to  their  respective 
authorities  as  a  crime,  she  must  stand  forever  as  a  permanent 
bar  to  the  most  salutary  revolutions,  and  a  hated  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  free  institutions.  How  can  she  be  truly  catholic  in 
spirit,  whilst  she  forbids  the  oppressed  to  assert  their  liberty  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be  contemplated.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  her  duty  to  express  herself  firmly  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  to  maintain  that  position  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  how  can 
she  expect  to  be  protected  in  her  missionary  enterprises  by  des- 
potic governments?  A  practical  difiBculty  meets  us  at  every 
step.  We  are  driven  by  these  diflBculties  to  inquire  into  her 
organic  principles,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  divine  policy 
which  ought  to  be  her  guide.  The  words  of  the  Master  and  of 
his  inspired  followers  must  determine  our  duty  for  us,  and  settle 
the  question  how  far  our  church  courts  may  go  in  deciding  the 
obligations  of  allegiance  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned. 
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Let  us.  suppose  a  case  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  might  have 
happened  tnat  the  Greeks  were  engaged  in  a  determined  revolt 
against  the  Romans.  Would  Christians  have  been  warned 
against  the  "sin  of  rebellion,"  and  required  to  remain  submissive 
to  the  empire  ?  The  general  principle  of  good  citizenship  which 
the  apostles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  individuals,  would 
apply  to  such  a  case  as  clearly  as  to  any  in  our  own  day.  If  it 
is  competent  for  the  Church  now  to  decide  the  merits  of  a  po- 
litical movement,  it  was  competent  for  it  then,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  inspired  teachers  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  And  surely 
these  apostles  had  said  enough  to  impress  the  duty  of  loyalty 
upon  their  hearers.  If  any  government  was  ever  legitimate,  the 
Roman  government  was.  Our  Lord  paid  tribute  to  its  rulers, 
and  Paul  appealed  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  either  of  them  would  have  given  express  sanction  to 
a  revolt  against  its  authority,  either  among  the  Jews  or  among 
the  Gentiles.  Imagine  Paul  making  a  "  deliverance  "in  the  case 
we  have  supposed,  and  declaring,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  the  Roman  government  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Greeks !  How  shockingly  inconsistent  would  such  lan- 
guage appear !  But  reverse  the  picture,  and.  see  if  resolutions 
of  an  opposite  import  would  better  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  How  would  it  read,  if  the  apostle  had  denounced  the 
revolt  of  the  Greeks  as  unjustifiable,  and  insisted  that  the  breth- 
ren in  that  country  should  refuse  fellowship  to  the  rebeh  ?  What 
sort  of  impression  would  be  made  upon  us  by  a  suggestion  on 
his  part  that  the  Roman  eaglp— should  be  kept  over  the  door  of 
every  sanctuary,  and  aihwho  entered  should  do  homage  to  the 
imperial  ensign  ?  If  "the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God," 
in  such  a  sense  that  ho  resistance  could  be  justly  offered  to  them, 
there  woi^ld  be  nothing  improper  in  such  apostolic  injunctions. 
But  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  will  not 
now  be  maintained  by  any  party  worth  refuting.  All  admit 
that  the  Greeks  might  have  undertaken  a  justifiable  revolution. 
An  apostolic  "deliverance"  on  either  side  would  therefore  have 
been  indefensible,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  plenary  jurisdiction  in 
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political  questions.  The  Church  must  be  in  full  possession  of 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  of  the  a^uthority  to  determine  such 
questions  in  accordance  with  it.  But  th^  Scriptures  do  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  politics,  and  convey  no  authority  to  th^  ministry 
to  judge  in  such  matters.  What  is  it,  we  would  ask,  which  ;;en- 
ders  the  supposed  action  of  the  apostolic  Church  so  repugnant 
to  our  taste,  and  so  incongruous  in  our  eyes  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity?  The  answer  comes  at  once 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself,  indelibly  impressed  upon  every 
devout  mind  :  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "Who  made 
me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?"  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  these  and  similar  declarations 
of  Christ  ?  "  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  ser- 
vant above  his  lord.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  be  as 
his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord."  And  the  Church 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  jurisdiction  as  restricted  as  that  of 
her  Divine  Head.  If  he  abstained  from  politics,  she  ought  to  be 
willing  to  do  the  same. 

Now,  if  language,  naturally  'interpreted,  can  convey  any 
meaning,  we  ought  not  to  misunderstand  these  declarations  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  they  mean  anything,  they  teach  us  that  he 
purposely  refrained  from  controversies  that  pertained  to  the 
affairs  of  the  present  life.  Refusing  to  act  as  umpire  between 
brethren  in  a  dispute  about  'their  inheritance,  he  clearly  indicated 
that  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  purpose  of  his  mission  to 
engage  in  such  occupations,  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests 
of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  x\nd  when  the  tribute  money  was 
shown  to  him,  he  based  his  decision  upon  the  reading  of  the 
superscription,  which  was  as  evident  to  their  eyes  as  to  his  own ; 
and  simply  required  them  to  return  to  Caesar  that  which  be- 
longed to  him.  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "In  a 
temporal  sense,"  he  seems  to  say,  "I  am  a  subject  of  Caesar's, 
and  not  his  superior,  and  have  no  right,  as  an  individual,  to 
absolve  others  from  their  allegiance."  ''We  circulate  his  coin 
in  Judaea ;  let  us  not  refuse,  whilst  we  enjoy  his  protection,  to 
respect  his  power." 

VOL.  XX.,  NO.  1 — 3. 
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Our  Lord  preserved  a  significant  silence  on  a  thousand  secular 
questions.  He  could  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  them,  if 
it  had  been  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  his  providence.  He 
could  have  explained  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  mind,  the 
hidden  principle  of  life,  the  secret  of  the  will,  and  various  other 
questions  that  interest  philosophers  and  baffle  their  inquiries.  But 
he  has  told  us  nothing  of  these  things.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
might  have  taught  us  the  true  principles  of  social  organisation, 
and  pointed  out  the  best  form  of  government  for  its  preserva- 
tion. But  he  maintained  silence  on  all  such  points.  This  silence 
was  intentional.  It  was  designed  for  the  guidance  of  his  follow- 
ers. ItSvas  intended  to  teach  them  that  all  knowledge  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  Avith  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  gospel  is  a  radical  remedy  for  human  ills,  and  is  to  be  applied 
to  them  immediately.  We  are  not  to  proceed  by  the  diffusion  of 
secular  information  as  a  preparatory  process,  but  to  proclaim  at 
once  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Other  improvements 
are  to  be  wrought  out  by  reason.  Religion  is  to  be  apprehended 
by  faith.  Hence  the  Church,  to  which  is  committed  the  oracles 
of  God,  if  she  copies  the"  example  of  her  divine  Master,  will  not 
undertake  to  make  "deliverances"  on  points  of  secular  interest, 
or  decide  between  contending  parties  into  which  nations  may  be 
divided.  She  will  say  to  all  such  parties,  no  matter  what  interests 
are  involved,  "Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?" 

As  wc  said  at  tlie  outset,  we  have  no  intention  to  controvert 
the  position  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  under  review. 
It  is  ours  as  well  as  his.  But  Ave  object  very  strongly  to  the 
ground  upon  Avhich  he  rests  his  judgment — the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  our  government.  The  argument  is  that  the  Church  can- 
not decide  between  two  legitimate  governments  ;  and  the  conces- 
sion is  apparently  made  that  she  might  properly  decide  between 
parties  differently  constituted.  In  other  words,  the  admission  is 
implied  that  in  cases  of  revolution,  not  involving  a  conflict  of 
Federal  and  State  authority,  the  Church  may  and  ought  to  con- 
demn the  popular  movement,  if  she  judges  it  to  be  wrong,  and  is 
'  CDUipetrnt  of  lierself  to  determine  the  merits  of  such  a  contro- 
versy. 
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Now,  what  must  be  the  future  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States,  if  this  prerogative  is  to  be  admitted  ?  We  de- 
voutly pray  that  a  long  period  of  peace  and  freedom  may  follow 
the  present  scene  of  agitation.  But  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
that  we  shall  escape  the  recurrence  of  civil  wars  between  popu- 
lar parties  contending  for  the  mastery.  The  Church  must  either 
stand  by  the  Government,  however  corrupt  and  oppressive,  in  all 
future  conflicts  of  arms  ;  or  she  must,  in  every  case,  decide 
whether  the  authority  of  the  Government  shall  be  sustained. 
Are  we  prepared  for  the  former  alternative  ?  Are  we  willing 
that  the  Church  shall  stand  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  most 
odious  tyranny,  provided  it  clothes  itself  in  the  garb  of  republi- 
can forms  ?  Shall  we  say  to  all  future  administrations  that  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  country  shall  be  wielded  to  main- 
tain their  authority,  so  long  as  they  continue  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  the  Government,  no  matter  what  atrocities  they  may 
commit  in  the  name  of  the  law  ?  Surely  this  is  not  intended. 
The  Church  of  Kome  may  make  such  a  bargain,  but  Protestants 
never  can.  It  has  been  painfully  proved  in  history  that  the 
grossest  outrages  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
may  be  perpetrated  by  a  government  nominally  free.  The 
Church  cannot  pledge  her  sanction  to  such  crimes,  "without  be- 
traying her  own  liberties,  and  exposing  herself  to  the  odium  of 
mankind. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  ?  Will 
it  ever  be  competent  for  the  Church  to  decide  against  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  May  she  release  her  members  from  their  allegiance  ? 
If  so,  our  General  Assemblies,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
some  future  day,  may  be  found  adopting  "deliverances"  in 
favor  of  insurrections  and  pronunciamentos,  and  making  loyalty 
an  offence  subject  to  discipline.  Are  "we  prepared  for  this  ? 
Who  would  be  willing  to  plunge  the  Church  into  the  mire  of 
politics,  and  stain  her  robes  with  the  blood  of  citizens  shed  on 
fields  of  civil  strife  ?  Something  within  us  will  ever  protest  against 
such  a  policy.  History  itself,  from  the  altars  where  peace  has 
been  so  often  sworn  between  contending  parties,  declaims  contin- 
ually against  it.     Civil  war  must  at  last   end  in   peace,  however 
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long  the  strife  may  last.  Amnesty  and  oblivion  succeed  violence 
and  hate,  and  the  civil  powers  are  generally  disposed  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  painful  past.  But,  with  the  Church,  this  cannot 
be  so  easily  done.  She  has  no  right  to  condemn  that  which  is 
not  condemned  in  heaven  ;  neither  can  she  loose  that  which  is 
not  loosed  in  heaven.  She  has  no  authority,  from  motives  of 
temporary  expediency,  to  denounce  certain  courses  of  conduct  as 
criminal,  and  then,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  to  remove 
her  censures  and  embrace  the  oifenders.  Fixed  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  are  laid  down  for  her  government,  and  she  can- 
not, in  imitation  of  the  State,  condemn  and  absolve  almost  in 
the  same  breath. 

The  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  "deliverances"  seems  to  us 
to  require  regulation  and  hmitation.     When  the  Church  is  led 
by  the  current  influences  of  the  times  to  issue  her  opinions  on 
questions  of  public  interest,  she  ought  to  have  a  high  regard  to 
her  own  consistency.     Her  "duty  to  bear  testimony"    against 
prevalent  evils  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  popular  excitements  that  sur- 
round her.     The  resolutions   adopted  by  these  bodies  at  various 
stages  of  these  excitements  do  not  always  harmonize  with  one 
another,  and  the  moral  power  of  the   Church  is  weakened  by 
these  'discrepancies.     For  it  is  understood  by  the    Protestant 
world   that  truth  is  permanent,  and   that  no  additions   can  be 
made  to  the  principles  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.     If  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  Church  are  found  lft^*vary  with  the  winds  and 
tides  of  public   opinion   outside  of  her  fold,  she   must  suffer  an 
incalculable  loss  of  her  influence  over  the  world.     Gradual  reve- 
lations were  made  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and   things  w^ere 
allowed  in  practice  which  were  wrong  in   principle,  "because  of 
the  hardness  of  the  hearts  "   of    the  people.     But  when    the 
promised  Messiah  appeared,  truth  was  made  known   in  its  full 
measure  to  his  followers.     And  the  moral  principles   he  taught 
were  illustrated  by  himself  and  his  inspired  apostles  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  them  to  the  life  of  the  Church.     We  may 
safely  assume  that  what  was  then  right  or  wrong  still  continues 
to  be  so,  and  the  same  rules  of  moral  judgment  must  ever  be 
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applicable  to  all  questions  which  the  Church  may  properly  con- 
sider. No  ecclesiastical  body  has  the  right,  therefore,  to  depart 
from  the  line  of  consistency  in  its  decisions  of  public  questions. 
Apologies  have  been  made  for  such  errors  by  maintaining  that 
the  resolutions  put  forth  by  the  men  of  one  day  are  not  binding 
upon  those  of  another,  but  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate expression  of  the  sentiments  prevailing  at  the  time.  But 
these  deliverances  do  not  generally,  purport  to  be  thus  transient 
in  their  character.  The  object  is  to  influence  human  conduct, 
by  giving  utterance  to  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Church. 
Their  individual  sentiments  could  be  promulgated  through  other 
channels.  The  Church  does  not  die  with  its  members.  She  is 
immortal  like  her  Lord.  Her  decisions  should  therefore  be  uni- 
form through  all  countries  and  ages.  Her  judgment  shouH  be 
independent  of  the  ever-shifting  currents  of  human  opinion. 

We  are  more  especially  concerned  in  the  future  course  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  heartily  desire  to 
see  her  take  a  higher  position  than  she  has  hitherto  occupied — 
so  high  above  the  elements  as  not  to  be. shaken  by  the  storm. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  Some  restriction  might  be  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  the  issue  of 
hastily  drawn  papers,  which  so  often  emanate  without  due  con- 
sideration from  that  body.  Such  documents  might  be  kept  under 
deliberation,  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  would  enable  the  entire 
Church  to  form  its  judgment  concerning  them.  The  errors 
resulting  from  haste  and  impulse  would  thus  be  avoided,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  consistency  be  stamped  upon  the  future  deci- 
sions of  this  important  court.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible 
for  a  political  party  to  tempt  the  Church  into  indiscretions  from 
which  it  would  be  mortifying  to  retreat.  There  would  be  more 
stability  and  symmetry  in  her  future  course,  and  far  more  power 
in  her  influence  for  good  over  the  world  at  large. 
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The  most  formidable  opponents  of  true  Christianity  are  they 
who,  "sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,"  claim  it  as  their  preroga- 
tive to  exercise  supreme  and  exclusive  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
his  people.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  their  position,  they 
speak  with  authority,  and  support  their  assumed  jure  divino 
right  by  an  array  of  logical  propositions  at  once  "  cunningly 
devised,"  compact,  continuous,  and  defiant.  They  aver  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  founded  his  Church  in  the  persons  of  his  apostles  ; 
that  he  gave  them  a  charter  in  rites  and  laws  to  be  administered 
by  them,  and  a  living  power  and  efficiency  in  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  annexed  to  that  administration ;  that  he  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  these  powers,  in  an  adequate  degree,  to 
those  who  were  to  succeed  them ;  and  that  by  such  transmif'sion 
or  delivery  alone  could  the  title  to  minister  in  the  Church  be 
completed,  or  the  revealed  conditions  of  its  constitution  be  satis- 
fied. And  to  corroborate  this  compacted  series  of  positions, 
they  employ  with  effect  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  time  and 
numbers,  claiming  it  as  the  unquestioned  belief  for  fifteen  liun- 
dred  years  throughout  Christendoni,  and  until  now  as  maintained 
and  expressed  in  the  symbolic  iTooks,  and  as  constantly  applied 
in  the  practice  of  seven-eighths  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  say  they,  to  regard  all  this  as  touching  upon  a  mere 
matter  of  external  order.  It  touches,  in  their  view,  upon  the 
vital  union  of  the  Church,  as  a  society,  with  Christ,  its  living 
Head;  and  it  places  the  witness  of  that  union  upon  a  basis  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  individual  mind. 
The  conviction  of  one  man,  derived  through  secret  channels, 
however  sincere  and  firm  it  be,  is  not  a  witness  available  for 
another ;  but  continuous,  external,  historical  testimony  is  a  wit- 
ness to  all,  and  enables  a  man  intelligibly  to  answer  the  solemn 
question,  "By  what  title  do  I  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ?" 
Not  by  virtue  of  my  own   persuasion,  however  earnest,  nor  by 
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that  of  others  who  immediately  or  who  three  centuries  ago  pre- 
ceded me,  but  under  a  warrant  transmitted  in  fixed  forms  by  man 
to  man,. from  Christ  himself,  along  an  outward  and  historical 
channel,  open  to  the  criticism  and  palpable  to  the  common  per- 
ception of  mankind.  * 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  condensed  but  fair  statement  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  all  prelatical  Churches,  whether  Episcopal  or 
Papal.  But  waiving,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  mooted  ques- 
tion, wliether  there  has  been  any  such  "  outward  and  historical  " 
succession  as  they  all  claim — a  question  to  which  a  negative 
answer  would  liave  to  be  given  from  the  many  broken  links  dis- 
coverable in  the  chain,  and  from  the  want  of  agreement  among 
themselves  how  they  shall  be  mended — we  propose  to  submit  to 
the  arbitration  of  history  this  standing  claim  of  "fifteen  hun- 
dred years,"  supported  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  "seven-eighths  of  the  Christian  world."  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  aim  to  confront  history  with  history — history  that 
is  genuine,  authentic,  and  divinely  inspired,  with  that  which  is 
apocryphal,  traditionary,  and  human  ;  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years,  while  it  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  chosen  apostles  of  our  Lord,  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  close  of  the  scriptural  canon  to 
the  present  day. 

Many  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  fact  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  only  a  continuous  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  about  two  ordinary  generations,  but  that  in  its  backward 
sweep  over  by-gone  ages,  it  discriminates  between  that  which  is 
transient  and  temporary  under  the  old  economy,  and  that  which 
is  permanent  and  eternal — between  the  type  and  the  antitype ; 
and  that  in  its  prophetic  foreshadowings,  there  are  many  sketches 
of  the  future  designed  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  and  warn- 
ing of  all  ages,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  Keeping,  then,  in 
view  the  illimitable  range  of  this  one  history,  which  as  far  sur- 
passes all  others  as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth,  we  shall  only 
touch  upon  some  of  the  salient  points  in  this  matter  of  contro- 

*  See  Edinburg  Revieio,    December,   1848,  No.  1G7 — article  "Duke  of 
Argyll  on  Presbytery." 
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versy,  without  any  higher  aim  than  merely  to  indicate  that  the 
fortress  in  which  our  opponents  have  entrenched  themselves  is 
not  altogether  impregnable. 

The  first  radical  error  in  the  claim  of  those  who  would  be 
"apostles,  and  are  not,"  (Rev.  ii.  2,)  consists  in  the  allegation 
that  "the  Lord  Jesus  founded  his  Church  in  the  persons  of  his 
apostles,"  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  primitive 
Church,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  office,  nor  in  the  words 
which  they  uttered,  nor  in  the  works  which  they  performed,  that 
gives  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  an  allegation.  It  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  Christ  is  every  where  represented  as  the 
sole  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  has  never  given  his  glory 
or  transferred  his  power  to  another.  Paul  affirms  that  "  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  And  he  disclaims  any  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  ;  immediately  adding,  "By  faith  ye 
stand."  2  Cor.  i.  24.  Faith  in  whom?  Not  in  the  apostles, 
but  in  Christ.  Such  a  disclaimer  could  never  have  been  made 
by  the  apostle,  had  he  been  invested  with  all  the  authority  which 
the  allegation  implies.  Who  of  the  pretended  successors  of  the 
apostles  has  ever  uttered  such  a  disclaimer  ?  And  who  of  them 
has  ever  failed  to  assort  and  practically  to  enforce  this  domin- 
ion ?  The  apostles  were  but  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
"  lords  over  God's  heritage."  (1  Peter  v.  3.)  If  the  apostles 
were  ambassadors,  they  were  simply  "ambassadors  for  Christ," 
to  do  his  will,  to  publish  his  offers  of  salvation,  and  had  no  other 
authority  but  that  which  was  purely  ministerial — such  as  a  ser- 
vant renders  to  his  master.  And  so  of  the  miracles  which  they 
performed;  they  were  all  wrought  in  his  name  and  ascribed  to 
his  power.  The  main  passage  on  which  the  claim  of  apostolic 
succession,  with  apostolic  powers,  is  founded,  is  in  the  16th  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  verses, 
inclusive.  We  need  not  quote  them  in  full.  Let  it  here  suffice 
to  remind  the  reader  that  he  will  find  a  solution  to  the  great 
agitating  question  of  that  day — "What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  or 
"  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?" — in  the  answer  which  Peter  gave  to 
this  interrogatory,  when  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
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of  the  living  God."  This  confession  of  Peter,  this  open  avowal 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  of  whom  the  prophets  had 
written,  in  conjunction  with  a  like  avowal  of  him  as  '^  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  which  included  his  essential  deity  and  equality 
with  the  Father,  is  the  confession  of  faith  which  true  Christian- 
ity has  ever  taught  and  enjoined.  And  this  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  founded.  *  Again  we  may  remark  that 
Christ  never  said  that  Peter  was  the  rock  upon  which  he  will 
build  his  Church.  How  could  he,  when  he  himself  is  the  only 
rock,  the  only  foundation  ?  How  could  he,  when  "  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  "  is  needed  to  save  one  lost  sinner,  intrust 
the  keeping  of  the  whole  Church  to  a  frail  mortal  like  Peter  ? 
We  will  freely  admit  that  the  Lord  Jesus  conferred  extraordi- 
nary powers  upon  Peter  and  upon  his  other  apostles.  But  we 
have  no  intimation  whatever  that  they  did  not  all  possess  these 
powers  in  an  equal  degree,  no  intimation  that  Peter  was  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  no  intimation  that  either  he  or  any 
of  the  other  apostles  had  the  power  of  transmitting  their  extra- 
ordinary gifts  to  others,  much  less  their  entire  apostolate  to  suc- 
cessors. It  is  not  so  written,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that 
the  credibility  of  such  an  assumption  lacks  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  support  it. 

As  to  "  the  charter  in  rites  and  laws  "  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
originally  gave  to  his  Church  by  the  ministry  of  his  apostles,  we 
hold  it  to  be  just  as  valid,  just  as  obligatory  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  primitive  Church,  and  accompanied  with  like  blessings  when 
administered  and  observed  with  like  dependence  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  in.  the  exercise  of  a  like  faith  upon  the  power  and 
grace  of  Christ.  But  the  question  in  dispute  relates  not  to  "the 
charter  in  rites  and  laws,"  but  to  the  power  which  is  claimed  by 
those  in  the  assumed  succession,  to  dispense  with  those  rites  and 
laws,  to  abridge  or  amend  them,  to  substitute  others  in  their 
place,  to  increase   their  number,  to  give  them  a  mystical  inter- 

*  If  wo  admit  that  Tvhpoq  and  irhpa  both  mean  stone  or  [rock,  it  is 
passing  strange  that  if  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which  Christ  promised  to 
build  his  Church,  that  he  should  change  his  gender  from  masculine  to  femi- 
nine. 
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pretatioii,  and  differing  from  their  plain  and  obvious  import ;  in 
a  word,  whether  the  power  is  claimed  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
rites  and  laws  to  legislate  where  Christ  has  not  legislated,  or  in 
any  way  contravening  the  charter  which  he  has  given,  either  by 
additions  or  evasions,  is  a  usurpation  of  his  authority  upon  which 
the  apostles  never  adventured.  For  they,  like  the  prophets  of 
old,  received  the  law  from  his  lips,  and  proclaimed  it  to  all  as 
his  unalterable  Avord — adding  nothing  of  their  own  and  keeping 
nothing  badk. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  apostolic  succession — at  least  in  our 
day — do  not  regard  themselves  as  under  any  such  restriction. 
"Never,"  says  De  Maitre,  a  prominent  continental  theologian  of 
the  progressive  or  development  school,  "  never  has  any  impor- 
tant institution  resulted  from  a  law;  and  the  greater  the  institu- 
tion is,  the  less  does  it  deal  in  parchment  and  writing ;  it  springs 
insensibly  with  the  growth  of  ages.  Had  St.  Peter  a  distinct 
conception  of  his  prerogative,  and  of  the  questions  to  which  it 
would  give  birth  ?  That  I  cannot  tell."  Great  institutions, 
then,  such  as  the  Papal  Church,  have  not  their  charter  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  this  the  whole  body  practically  confessed  long 
before  De  Maitre  took  up  his  pen  in  her  defence — practically 
confessed  it,  we  say,  by  excluding  the  Scriptures  from  the  peo- 
ple. And  for  a  like  reason,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
or  conduct  or  language  of  St.  Peter,  as  delineated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  all  resembling  the  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Papal 
chair,  the  Bible  must  be  a  dangerous  book  for  the  people  to  read. 
The  prerogative  in  question,  like  all  other  parts  of  this  "great 
institution,"  has  been  "  the  growth  of  ages." 

Take  another  witness,  no  less  prominent  than  the  one  already 
quoted.  From  Ilurter  we  learn  that  "to  try  to  establish  primi- 
tive Christianity  as  the  rule  and  type  of  all  Christian  institu- 
tions, is  an  attempt  as  absurd  as  if  one  Avould  have  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  model  his  court  on  that  of  the  old  counts  of  Ilaps- 
burg,  his  ancestors."  Just  as  absurd,  all  will  admit,  who  would 
lay  side  by  side  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  one  and  the  gor- 
geous display  of  the  other. 

But  there  is  another   witness  still  more  prominent,  or  at  least 
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better  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  than  either  of  the 
two  whose  testimony  has  been  already  given.  We  refer  to  New- 
man, who,  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine," has  laid  down  the  rule  upon  which  this  growth  or  these 
variations  proceed.  He  says  :  "  The  view  on  which  this  essay  is 
written  has,  perhaps,  at  all  times  been  impliedly  adopted,  but,  I 
believe,  has  recently  been  illustrated  by  several  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Continent,  such  as  De  Maitre  and  Mohler,  viz., 
that  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  creed  and  ritual, 
and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the  case 
of  individual  writers  and  churches,  are  the  necessary  attendants 
on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for 
the  full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas."  Again, 
he  says :  "  Here  is  but  the  germ.  What  the  gospel  reveals,  be 
it  doctrine,  or  church,  or  worship,  or  various  observances,  all 
should  now  be  modified  and  become  complete."  And  again: 
"  If  Christianity  be  a  universal  religion,  suited  not  to  one  local- 
ity or  period,  but  to  all  times  and  places,  it  cannot  but  vary  in 
its  relations  and  dealings  towards  the  world  around  it.  Princi- 
ples require  a  very  varied  application,  according  to  persons  and 
circumstances."  "I  am  not  aware  that  most  Tridentine  writers 
deny  that  the  whole  Catholic  faith  may  be  proved  from  Scrip- 
ture, though  they  would  certainly  maintain  that  it  cannot  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  it." 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  are  only  the  speculations 
of  individual  writers,  and  not  the  voice  of  the  Church,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  development  theory  of  De  Maitre 
and  Hurter  and  Newman  has  been  applied  in  a  notable  instance 
by  the  now  reigning  Pope.  The  theory  of  "  the  immaculate 
conception"  was  once  but  a  "germ,"  and  for  ages  it  was  a 
much-disputed  question  among  their  theologians,  whether  or  no 
it  had  any  signs  of  life,  till  it  was  vitalized  and  brought  forth  in 
full  maturity,  not  a  dozen  years  ago,  by  the  fiat  of  his  Holiness. 
So  that  now  it  is  an  established  Catholic  truth — an  infallible 
article  of  faith,  which  none  but  heretics  will  venture  from  hence- 
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forth  to  deny.  And  how  many  such  articles  are  in  embryo,  to 
he  brought  forth  in  due  time,  it  is  impossible  to  predidf.  But 
from  the  amazing  "variations"  from  primitive  Christianity,  to 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  already  attained,  we  may  form 
some  approximating  conception  of  what  will  be  in  the  progress- 
ive future,  when  the  "  great  ideas  "  of  Mr.  Newman  shall  be  fully 
realised. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  briefly  to  notice  the  external 
state  of  that  "institution  "  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
"  great  ideas  "  whereby  have  been  expanded  the  intellects  and  the 
hearts  of  its  admirers.  "The  Prince  of  the  Apostles,"  as  he  is 
called,  has  a  temporal  dominion,  not  so  extensive  as  formerly, 
but  still  embracing  twenty  states,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
three  and  a  quarter  millions.  St.  Peter  of  old  had  no  such  do- 
minion ;  and  we  further  conclude  that  he  was  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  rich  in  faith.  For  on  one  occasion  he  publicly  said, 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  (Acts  iii.  6.)  The  comparison 
of  Hurter  falls  far  below  the  mark ;  for  there  is  a  much  wider 
difference  between  St.  Peter  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the 
present  St.  Peter  of  the  "Catholic"  Church,  than  between  the 
counts  of  Hapsburg  and  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  temporal  dominions  and  palaces  and 
thrones,  if  we  turn  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  his  Holiness,  he 
has  under  him  seventy-two  cardinals,  eleven  patriarchates,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  archepiscopal  and  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  episcopal  sees,  and  one  hundred  and  one  apostolic  vicariates. 
Of  his  episcopal  sees,  fifty  of  them  are  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Papal  population  of  this  country  is  estimated  at  four 
millions.  In  Europe  alone,  he  has  six  hundred  and  three  dio- 
ceses, and  affects  to  bear  sole  spiritual  rule  over  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions.  Add  to  all  this  his  spir- 
itual dominion  over  other  portions  of  the  world — in  Asia,  in 
Africa  and  America ;  and  over  the  immense  host  in  clerical 
"orders" — priests,  deacons,  exorcists,  acolytes — all,  all  yielding 
him  implicit  obedience — (such  is  the  law ;) — when  all  this  is 
duly  considered,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
occupants  of  the  Papal  throne,  and  that  they  who  rank  highest  in 
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its  favor,  should  fail  in  the  grace  of  humility  which  was  a  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  no  less  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  apostles  themselves. 

Newman  is  right  in    saying   that   philosophy  and  polity  have 
had  much  to  do  in  developing  this   "great  institution."     It  was 
at  first  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Peripatetics  which   bewildered  and  perplexed  and  corrupted. the 
minds  of  many  of  the  apostolic  or  early  fathers  of  the  Church. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  the  fascina- 
ting study  of  all  ranks,  and  was  interwoven  with  all  their  habits 
of  thought ;  and  to  be  familiar  with  his  categories  was  deemed  a 
much  higher  attainment  than  to  be  familiar  with  the  oracles  of 
God.     But  as  neither  of  the  philosophies  referred  to  may  be  the 
one  which  Mr.  Newman  has  embraced  or  would  recommend,  we 
venture  to  ask   him  what  Philosophy  is  that  with  which  Chris- 
tianity must  be  found  identical,  in   order  to  its  being   acknowl- 
edged as  true  and   divine  ?     Is  it  Deism   or  Pantheism  ?     Is  it 
the  philosophy   of    Descartes   or  of   Bacon  ?  of  Leibnitz  or  of 
Locke?  of   Condillac  or   of  M.    Cousin?     Even  in    the    great 
round  of  German   philosophy,  which  is  it  ?     Is  it  that  of  Kant, 
or  of  Fichte,  or  of  Schelling,  or  of  Jacobi,  or  of  Hegel,  or  of 
Fries,  or  of  so  many  others  less  known,  who  have  made  changes 
in  the  thoughts  of  their   masters,  or  tried  new  paths  for  them- 
selves ?     Which  of  all    these   philosophies   is    the    philosophy  ? 
Which  is  the  one  eternal  truth  which  is  to  serve  as  a  type,  a  cri- 
terion and  standard,  for  Christian  truth  ?     Each  of  the  scientific 
explanations  of  Christianity  only  lasts  as  long   as  the  theory  or 
metaphysical  hypothesis  from  which  it  springs.     A  special  theo- 
logical school    and  a  peculiar   view  of  Christian   doctrine  is  at- 
tached  to    each  new   view  Avhich    philosophy  assumes.     What 
reliance,  then,  can  be  placed  on  it?     It  was  not  philosophy  which 
the  apostles  taught.     All  the  systems  of  philosophy  then  extant, 
whether  of  Jewish  or   Gentile   origin,  they  regarded  as  utterly 
worthless  and  false — esteeming  the  wisdom  of  this  world  as  fool- 
ishness, not  to  be  admitted  to  a  comparison  with  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  revealed  in  the  gospel.     Instead,  then,  of  the  philosophy 
which  has  modelled  the  "  Catholic  Church  "  into  its  present  form, 
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what  we  simply  w^ant  to  know  is,  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
human  and  the  divine.  Tell  us  what  rites  Christ  Jesus  instituted, 
and  by  what  laws  his  kingdom  was  originally  governed,  and  we 
can  ask  nothing  more.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  true  practical 
philosophy  suited  to  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  all  conditions  and 
classes  of  society,  and  to  all  the  relations  which  man  sustains  to 
his  fellow-man,  and  to  God  his  maker.  And  these  rites  and 
these  laws  were  framed  by  infinite  wisdom,  with  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart,  and  with  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Akin  to  the  influence  of  philosophy  in  moulding  the  Church 
into  a  form  so  unlike  the  primitive  model,  is  the  polity  which  has 
actuated  and  controlled  her  proceedings.  The  germ  of  this  great 
error  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  apostles — even  Peter, 
who  exposed  himself  to  the  reproof  of  Paul  for  his  dissembling 
or  compromising  polity.  (See  Gal.  ii.  11,  et  seq.)  And  if  the 
intrepid  Peter  dissembled  through  fear  on  this  occasion,  how 
great  must  have  been  the  temptation  to  men  less  bold  than  he  to 
pursue  a  similar  policy,  rather  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
loss  and  the  peril  which  a  steadfast  adherence  to  "  the  truth  of 
the  gospel "  would  expose  them.  In  the  early  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  simihir  compliances  with  Jewish  prejudices  and  Gen- 
tile customs  from  the  same  motive  were  not  uncommon.  But 
other  motives — and  these  motives  are  many — had  also  their  in- 
lluence  in  later  days,  corrupting  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  by  engrafting  upon  the 
Church,  as  articles  of  faith  and  as  ceremonies  to  be  observed, 
many  opinions  and  many  rites  which  could  lay  no  claim  to  a 
divine  origin.  And  thus,  little  by  little,  the  great  institution 
which  claims  to  be  tlie  Church  has  its  form  and  shape  much  less 
"in  parchment  and  writing"  than  in  the  accretions  from  foreign 
sources;  and  I)e  Maitre  is  right  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  "the 
insensible  growth  of  ages."  To  what  extent  the  polity  of  the 
court  of  Home  may  be  modelled  after  that  of  the  Caesars,  may 
perhaps  be  approximately  shown  by  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other — both  supreme,  both  universal. 

But  we  turn  now   from  the   general  to   more  specific  views  of 
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our  subject*  What  philosophy  and  polity  have  done,  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  by  adverting  to  the  Lord's  Supper — an  ordinance 
remarkably  simple  arid  remarkably  significant,  and  remarkably  in- 
structive and  comforting  to  the  people  of  God.  But  how  from  this 
"germ"  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  could  spring,  is  a  mystery  trans- 
cending the  reach  of  any  but  a  mystical  philosophy  which  adopts 
as  its  motto,  "The  greater  the  impossibility,  the  easier  believed." 
But  it  has  been  so  transformed ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  Jewish  ritual,  nor  any  where  else,  save  in  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fice of  Numa  Pompilius  or  in  the  off'ering  of  Cain. 

Springing  out  of  this  great  "variation,"  we  take  leave  to  no- 
tice a  minor  variation  of  sufiicient  importance  to  attract  atten- 
tion. It  is  generally  known  that  the  Tridentine  Council  de- 
cided that  laymen  should  communicate  in  only  one  of  the 
elements — the  bread.  But  Pope  Leo  (A.  D.  443)  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "  the  sacrilegious  unbelievers  who  desire  to  com- 
municate in  the  bread  only  are  Manicheans."  And  he  ordered 
the  "expulsion  of  such  by  sacerdotal  authority  from  the  society 
of  Christians."  *  Pope  Gelasius  (A.  D.  495)  denounced  the  divi- 
sion of  one  and  the  same  mystery  as  a  "great  sacrilege."** 
Pope  Urban,  (A.  D.  1095,)  presiding  in  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont, determined  that  the  communicant  must  partake  of  the 
bread  and  wine  "  separately."  This  was  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  and  so  partaking  of  it. 
And  Pope  Pascal  (A.  D.  1118)  says:  "Our  Lord  himself  dis- 
'pensed  the  bread  and  the  wine  each  by  itself;  and  this  usage  is 
always  to  be  observed  in  the  Church."  f     But  without  going  far 

*  Sanguinem  rcdeinptionis  nostrao  haurire  oimiiuo  declinent.  Depre- 
hensa  fiierit  sacrilega  siinulatio,  iiotati  et  proditi  a  sanctorum  societate 
sacerdotali  autoritate  pellautur.    Leo,  Serm.  4.    Bin.  3,  G18.  Labb.  6,  283. 

**Divisio  iinius  ejusdemque  mysterii  sine  gvandi  sacrilegio  non  potest 
proveniro.  Gelasius  in  Pithou,  454.  Aquin.  III.  80,  XI.,  P.  393.  liaron. 
496,  XX,     Bruy.  I.  265. 

f  Corpus  Doiriinicum  et  sanguis  J^ominicus  singulatini  accipatnr.  Urban 
in  Oderic,  VI.     Labb.  12,  897,  896,  905.     Mabilkm,  6,  13. 

X  Noviinus  per  so  panem,  per  se  vinuni  ab  ipso  Domino  traditum,  quein 
morem  sic  semper  in  sancta  ecclesia  conservandum  docemus  et  prfccipimus. 
Pascal,  Ep.  32.  Labb.  12,  999.  Mabillon  6,  13.  11  ordonne  de  donnera 
la  eomvnunion  les  deux  especes  separement.     liruy.  2,  59.3. 
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out  of  our  way  for  authorities  to  prove  this  "variation,"  let  us 
refer  to  one  well  known  to  us  all  in  these  later  times.  The  late 
Bishop  England,  in  his  little  work  on  the  "Ceremonies  of  the 
Mass,"  says  (p.  130)  that  "decrees  have  been  made  by  the  Popes 
of  the  fifth  century,  that  those  who  refuse  to  receive  under  the 
appearance  of  wine  should  be  altogether  denied  communion." 
Here,  then,  is  a  direct  issue  between  Popes  of  the  fifth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the  Council  of  Trent ;  both  infallable, 
and  the  one  contradicting  the  other  in  a  matter  of  essential  im- 
portance. And  there  is  a  still  further  issue  between  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  and  the  injunction  of  our  Lord — the  latter  saying, 
"Drink  ye  all  of  it;"  and  the  former,  "Ye  shall  not  drink  it  at 
all." 

While  upon  the  mass,  as  it  would  occupy  much  more  space 
than  we  can  spare  to  discuss  it  ever  so  cursorily,  we  shall  touch 
only  upon  one  point  where  there  is  a  palpable  variance  between 
the  teaching  of  Home  and  the  teaching  of  the  gospel.  The 
"unbloody  sacrifice"  of  the  mass,  according  to  Bishop  England's 
definition  of  it,  is  in  part  "offered  to  the  Almighty  as  a  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  mankind."  But  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  learn  that  "this  he  (Christ)  did  once  when  he  offered 
up  himself."  (Heb  vii.  27.)  "Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself 
often,"  [the  mass  is  often  offered,]  "as  the  high  priest  entereth 
into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others ;  for  then 
must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  (Heb.  ix.  25,  2.6.)  "  Eor 
by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied." (Heb.  X.  14.)  So  all  along  it  is  one,  once,  one  offering 
for  sin,  and  no  more,  according  to  the  gospel.  But,  according 
to  Home,  it  is  a  repeated  offering  us  often  as  the  mass  is  cele- 
brated. 

We  turn  now  to  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  mass.  Passing 
by  the  edifice  in  which  it  is  celebrated,  with  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  its  various  fixtures  and  ceremonies,  we  simply  refer  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  history'  of  the  primitive  Church  no  reference 
whatever  is  made  to  a  clerical  costume.     The  apostles  and  evan- 
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gelists  and  elders  and  deacons,  all  seem  to  have  been  clothed  in 
the  ordinary  attire  of  that  age.  But,  in  the  work  of  Bishop 
England,  already  quoted,  some  pages  are  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  officiating  "orders."  On  read- 
ing it,  the  thought  occu|rred — and  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  we 
offend  in  expressing  it — that  Monsieur  Godey,  who  furnishes  the 
ladies  every  month  with  the  newest  fashions,  might  find  some 
capital  hints,  blending  the  antiqi;ie  with  the  Parisian,  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  this  part  of  the  work.  But  we  have  not  much  reason 
to  fear,  as  the  Taxa  Oancellarice  Apostolicm  can  grant  indul- 
gences for  the  gravest  offence. 

As  in  the  primitive  Church  there  was  no  clerical  Costume,  so 
neither  were  there  any  clerical  orders.  But  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  there  is  a  hierarchy  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  orders, 
rising  one  above  another  till  they  culminate  in  the  Pope.  How 
wonderful  the  development !  And  here  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
remark,  that  it  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ritual  to  sanction  a  corresponding  ritual  under  the  gos- 
pel dispensation.  For  the  Jewish  ritual  had  fully  answered  the 
typical  and  symbolical  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  when 
Christ,  our  great  High  Priest,  had  finished  his  work  on  earth. 
As  the  ceremonial  law  was  then  abolished,  of  which  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  the  gospel ;  and  as  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  instituted  any  other  ceremonial  law  in  its  place,  any 
attempt  to  engraft  such  a  law  upon  the  simple  institutions  of 
the  gospel  is  a  flagrant  act  of  disobedience,  is  an  act  of  pre- 
sumptuous disloyalty  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

But  of  all  the  "variations"  between  the  primitive  and  the 
Roman  Church,  none  are  so  important  as  those  which  relate  to 
the  gospel  itself — the  way  of  salvation  which  God  has  revealed. 
Salvation  by  grace  or  salvation  by  works — which  is  it  ?  The 
primitive  Church  believed — for  so  they  were  taught — that  "by 
grace  they  were  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  themselves  ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast." 
(Eph.  ii.  8,  9.)  The  Roman  Church,  on  the  contrary,  believes  and 

teaches  that  man  is  saved  partly  by  faith  and  partly  by  works 

works  bearing  the  most  prominent  part  in  their  scheme  of  salva- 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  1 — 4. 
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tion,  the  merit  of  works  meeting  you  every  where ;  and  so  great 
are  these  merits,  and  so  great  is  the  ability  of  fallen  human 
nature  to  keep  and  more  than  keep  the  divine  law,  that  some 
succeed  in  amassing  a  treasure  of  gdod  works  whi<}h  far  more 
than  cancels  the  claims  of  God  upon  their  obedience  and  ser- 
vices ;  a  treasure  which,  by  a  strange  figment,  the  Church  can 
use  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  works  fall  short  of  the  divine 
requirements.  If  this  be  the  gospel,  Christ  died  in  vain.  And 
if  the  justification  of  the  sinner  is  by  works,  then  the  apostles 
were  false  witnesses,  for  they  every  where  testify  that  it  is  not 
by  works,  but  freely  through  the  grace  of  Christ  that  we  are 
saved. 

Again,  the  primitive  Church  was  taught  and  believed  that 
their  acceptance  with  God  was  solely  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  through  whom  alone  they  had  access  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  interposes  a  multitude  of 
mediators  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  on  whose  advo- 
cacy her  people  are  taught  to  place  an  implicit  reliance,  and 
whose  good  offices  and  loving  favor  they  are  taught  to  invoke, 
paying  them  the  worship  which  is  due  only  to  God.  As  the 
first  is  true,  as  an  acceptance  with  God  is  solely  through 
Christ,  the  last  is  false. 

Then  again  :  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth,  or  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  taught  and  be- 
lieved. The  new  creature  was  God's  own  workmanship,  in  which 
he  replaced  on  the  subject  of  it  his  own  lost  image.  And  the 
external  rite  of  baptism  was  but  a  symbol  or  type  of  the  effec- 
tual working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  new  creation.  Rome,  on 
the  contrary,  believes  and  teaches  that  the  external  rite  of  bap- 
tism is  but  a  synonym  of  the  new  creation,  and  that,  when  duly 
administered,  it  is  effectual  in  cleansing  all  those  to  whom  it  is 
applied  from  their  original  guilt  and  from  their  actual  transgres- 
sions. The  opus  operatum  principle,  the  merest  materialistic 
figment  that  vain  man  ever  imagined,  secures  this  result,  not 
only  as  to  baptism,  but  as  to  any  other  ordinance  of  God's  house, 
and  confers  on  her  priesthood  the  power  of  transmitting  to  their 
successors  the  authority  which  they  claim  for  themselves.     But 
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the  Holy  Spirit  has  revealed  that  his  children — his  sons-^e 
"  horn  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."  (John  i.  13.)  Here  is  taught  a  doctrine  as 
widely  variant  from  that  of  Rome  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind 
to  conceive. 

In  like  manner,  we  might  pass  in  review  a  multitude  of  other 
variations  from  "the  rites  and  laws"  of  the  primitive  Church  ; 
but,  as  their  "name  is  legion," ♦these,  for  the  present,  must  suf- 
fice as  specimens  of  the  rest.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  prophetic  his- 
tory, as  given  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we  shall  find  "the 
growth,"  "the  development,"  to  correspond,  in  every  particular, 
with  the  foreshadowings  of  divine  inspiration.  In  the  Eirst 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  fourth  chapter,  we  are  told  that 
"the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall 
depart  from  the  faith;"  and  this  departure  has  been  shown  in 
the  specimens  already  exhibited.  Another  specification  of  this 
departure  is  their  "forbidding  to  marry:"  the  prophecy  ful- 
filled in  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A-nother  is  their" 
"commanding  to  abstain  from  meats:"  of  which  every  Friday 
and  every  Lent  in  the  Papal  communion  is  proof.  Timothy  was 
further  warned  "to  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables."  And 
of  such  fables  the  "developed"  Church  has  been  exceedingly 
prolific.  In  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  second  chapter,  he  speaks 
of  that  antichrist  that  shall  come,  and  "even  now,"  he  says, 
"aro  there  many  antichrists;"  v.  xviii.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  Rome  will  remain  at  ease  when  she  is  designated  as 
the  antichrist  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  she 
replies  that  the  antichrist  of  the  Scriptures  is  described  as 
"denying  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  (v.  22.,)  which  cannot  apply 
to  her,  as  she  recognises  in  her  creed  the  trinity  in  unity.  While 
this  is  true,  she  may  practically  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
their  relations  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  Holding,  as  we  dO) 
the  equality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,'it  has  still  ever  sounded 
in  our  ears  rather  like  Sabellianism  than  orthodoxy,  when  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour  is  called  "the  mother  of  God,"  or  when 
it  is  said  that  "  God  died  for  our  sins."  But  this  is  the  common 
language  of  Romanists,  applying  it  even   to  the   bread  of  the 
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eucharist,  calling  it  "the  body  of  God."  If  in  these  expressions 
there  be  not  a  virtual  denial  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there 
is  a  denial  of  both  Father  and  Son  by  usurping  the  authority 
of  God — countermanding  what  he  has  enjoined,  and  enjoining 
what  he  has  positively  forbidden.  The  first  illustration  is  in  her 
prohibiting  the  Scriptures  from  being  read,  and  the  next  in  her 
nullifying  the  second  commandment.  And  who  but  antichrist 
could  do  either  the  one  or  the  otker  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  prophetic  history  in  Second  Thessalo- 
nians,  second  chapter,  which  foretells  that  the  coming  of  Christ — 
that  second  coming  "without  sin  unto  salvation,"  which  is  the 
Christian's  hope — will  not  occur,  "  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition," 
etc.,  etc.  As  reviewers,  we  need  only  indicate  the  chapter, 
deeming  it  unnecessary  t6  refer  to  the  commentators — for  they 
are  many — who  have  illustrated  it  by  showing  an  exact  corres- 
pondence between  the  graphic  delineations  of  the  apostle  and  the 
Papal  hierarchy. 

But,  as  we  have  much  matter  to  be  disposed  of  before  we  con- 
clude this  essay,  we  must  defer  any  further  notice  of  the  pro- 
phetic developments,  which  were  in  their  "germ,"  even  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  Most  of  Mie  variations  which  we  have 
noticed  are  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  Rome,  but  they  are 
much  more  significant  than  they  may  suppose.  For  they  include 
plain  and  palpable  departures  from  the  gospel — departures  from 
its  order,  its  discipline,  its  rites,  its  doctrines,  and  its  ordinances  ; 
and  hence  it  is  preposterous  that  we,  who  totally  eschew  all  such 
variations,  should  derive  our  "title  to  minister  to  Christians' 
souls  "  from  such  a  source.  Let  her  demand  it,  if  she  will.  Let 
her  insist  that  we  must  have  her  "continuous,  external,  histori- 
cal "  testimony  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  with  her  seal  of 
approval  affixed  to  it — what,  we  ask,  is  that  testimony  worth  ? 
What  continuity  can  there  be  in  a  Church  which  has  so  far  de- 
,parted  from  the  faith  ?  Even  could  the  continuity  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  were  there  no  broken  links  in  the  chain  from 
St.  Peter  to  Pope  Pius  the  IX.,  w^e  ask  again,  what  is  this  his- 
torical testimony  worth,  passing,  as  it  must,  through   Liberius 
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and  Vigilius  and  Honorius,  and  a  multitude  of  other  Popes 
equally  infamous  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  of  no  greater  value  than  tra- 
ditionary testimony  from  apocryphal  sources,  which  the  over- 
credulous  may  receive  as  unquestionable,  because  they  have 
neither  the  means,  nor  the  capacity,  nor  the  disposition  to  test  it. 

But  we  have  a  mudi  better  witness  at  hand,  always  open, 
always  accessible,  always  giving  the  same  utterances,  never 
varying,  never  contradicting  itself — a  witness  which  the  weakest 
and  the  wisest  can  hear  and  understand  alike.  It  is  God's  own 
infallible  word,  which  testifies  that  "if  there  come  any  unto  you, 
and  bring  not  this  doctrine," — i.  e.,  the  gospel  in  its  purity 
and  truth, — '*  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God  speed ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of 
his  evil  deeds."  (2  John  10, 11.)  Here  we  find  an  express  pro- 
hibition to  give  any  countenance  to  the  corrupters  of  the  gospel ; 
and  much  more  does  it  prohibit  us  from  receiving  ordination  at 
their  hands. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who, 
after  his  resurrection,  called  Paul  to  the  apostolato,  has  never 
remitted,  never  laid  aside,  never  intrusted  to  man  his  supreme 
authority,  but  has  continued  to  call  by  his  word  and  Spirit  his 
ministering  servants  and  to  assign  them  their  work  to  do.  And 
when  has  the  Spirit  ever  failed  to  bear  his  testimony  to  those 
whom  he  has  thus  called — his  testimony  to  themselves  and  his 
testimony  to  others,  by  making  them  instrumental  in  "the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,"  and  in  "edifying  the  body  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  Church  ?  As  tests  and  as  a  matter  of  external 
order,  nothing  is  more  proper  or  becoming  than  that  they  should 
be  examined  and  tried  as  to  their  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  as  to  their  motives,  their  moral  character,  their  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  and  their  aptness  to  teach ;  and  that  this 
examination  be  conducted  by  approved  members  of  the  Church. 
And  if  satisfaction  is  given  on  all  these  points,  nothing  is  more 
proper  than  that  they  should  be  set  apart  to  their  work  publicly 
and  by  appropriate  rites.  But  these  external  rites  are  by  no  means 
the  channels  of  grace.  What  can  be  more  simple  than  ordina- 
tion conducted  in  this  form  ?     What  can  be  more  in  accordance 
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with  the  institutions  of  the  gospel?  And  if  the  ordained  be 
worthy  of  the  oflBice  which  they  bear,  they  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  God's  people  by  their  fruits — "For 
by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  What  if  they  cannot  trace 
their  lineage,  through  channels  of  deep  corruption  and  apostasy, 
backward  to  some  remote  past,  where  t^  severed  chain  cannot 
be  mended  ?  They  have  a  better  title,  a  far  better,  in  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  bearing  testimony  with  their  spirits,  and  in  the 
seals  which  he  gives  to  their  ministry.  This  is  the  witness  of 
their  being  sent  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  higher  the  office,  the 
nearer  heaven ;  that 

"  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn  ;" 

that  the  authority  to  minister  in  holy  things,  to  be  valid,  must 
pass  in  succession  through  channels  unknown  to  the  gospel — 
through  popes,  cardinals,  metropolitans,  patriarchs,  or  priests, 
who  have  not  themselves  even  a  titular  right,  from  anything 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  to  the  offices  which  they  severally  bear. 
Neither  by  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  nor  by  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  nor  by  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  is  there 
furnished  the  slightest  ground  for  such  a  claim.  The  claim  is 
preposterous.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  occupants  of  the  Papal 
throne,  and  especially  upon  those  who,  in  the  pride  of  their 
hearts,  have  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings  and  claimed 
for  themselves  universal  dominion.  How  unlike  to  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus  !  How  unlike  Peter  or  Paul !  And  must  we  derive 
from  them  our  authority  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Is  this  the  his- 
torical testimony  which  either  the  Church  or  the  world  demands 
to  impart  validity  to  the  ministerial  office  ?  "  Tell  it  not  in 
Gath ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  !" 

There  is,  besides,  more  than  ordinary  significance  in  the  in- 
junction, "Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins."  (Rev.  xviii.  3.)  The  context  of  this  historico- 
prophetic  command  clearly  implies  that  there  would  arise  a 
catholic  or  universal  Church,  so  exceedingly  corrupt  as  to  im- 
peril the  spiritual  life  of  God's  people  who  were  in  the  midst  of 
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her.  "All  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wme,"  etc.,  shows  its 
universality,  its  corruption,  and  its  doom.  And  when  it  is  said, 
"Come  out  of  her,  my  people,"  it  implies  that  in  this  universal 
fold,  embracing  "all  nations,"  some  were  left  who  had  not  de- 
parted from  the  faith,  as  Lot  in  Sodom,  and  as  the  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  when  the 
prophet  thought  that  he  was  the  only  witness  for  God  among  all 
that  people.  If,  then,  the  command  be  obeyed,  as  it  was  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  by  not  a  few,  it  is  preposterous  to  re- 
quire her  signature  to  the  warrant  of  those  who  are  called  to  the 
ministry.  And  it  is  just  as  futile  as  it  is  preposterous.  For 
she  will  not  recognise  her  own  signature  to  the  warrant  of  those 
who  have  departed  from  her  communion.  If  she  confers  any 
gifts  or  any  rights  by  her  ordination  or  her  induction  into  the 
ministerial  office,  she  annuls  and  obliterates  them  all,  when  she 
excommunicates ;  and  as  she  excommunicates  all  Protestants, 
the  successionists  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  have  no  better 
title  than  their  fellow-Protestants  of  other  communions.  And 
therefore  we  hold  her  blessing  and  her  curse,  her  ordination  and 
excommunication,  equally  nugatory.  The  Pope  had  no  more 
authority  to  excommunicate  Luther  than  had  Luther  to  excom- 
municate the  Pope. 

The  great  conflict  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning  has  been 
a  conflict  with  error,  and  this  conflict  has  turned  chiefly  upon 
prindiples.  If  the  principles  of  any  man,  or  of  any  body  of 
men,  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
more  especially  if  their  principles  are  subversive  of  the  gospel, 
we  are  solemnly  bound,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony against  them.  Nor  is  it  any  departure  from  true  Chris- 
tian charity  to  give  publicity  to  this  testimony,  to  "contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  It  matters 
not  what  may  be  the  semblance  of  piety  in  those  whose  princi- 
ples we  know  to  be  false ;  what  the  devotion,  the  zeal,  the 
works — all  good  in  their  place  when  rightly  directed  and  in  the 
right  spirit,  but  insuring  heaven  to  none  whose  principles  are 
essentially  wrong.  Who  more  regular  or  more  fervent  in  their 
devotions  than  the  Pharisees  of  old,  or  who  more  zealous  than 
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they,  or  who  could  boast  of  more  works  of  benevolence  ?  And 
yet  none  of  these  things  withheld  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  from 
a  public  exposure  of  their  principles  and  of  their  hypocrisy,  the 
fruit  of  their  principles.  But  we  need  not  argue  this  point, 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  by  a  thousand  familiar  exam- 
ples. Such,  indeed,  is  the  tendency  of  corrupt  human  nature, 
that  the  exposure  of  wrong  principles  leads  to  one  or  another  of 
two  results :  either  their  abandonment,  to  be  replaced  by  right 
principles, — and  this  gives  to  the  gospel  its  fruit  as  "  a  savor  of 
life  unto  life;"  or  their  exposure  rivets  these  principles  more 
firmly  upon  the  heart,  becoming  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
ending  in  proving  "a  savor  of  death  unto  death."  The  Provin- 
cial Letters  of  Pascal,  for  example,  in  which  he  exposed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jesuit  morality,  may  have"  had  both  of  these  effects. 
It  may  have  been  one  of  the  instruments  which  led  to  their 
expulsion  from  the  main  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  to  the  tempo- 
rary suppression  of  the  Order.  But  we  have  never  learned  that 
these  Letters  had  any  effect  upon  the  Order  itself  of  a  reforma- 
tory character,  terminating  in  the  disavowal  of  their  false  prin- 
ciples, or  in  the  laying  aside  of  their  enmity  to  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  The  reinstated  Order  is  perhaps  more  bitter  and  uncom- 
promising and  erroneous  than  ever.  Many  a  time  Rome  has 
seen  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  has  labored  hard  to  effect  it, 
but  without  success.  In  the  Tridentine  Council,  much  the  larger 
part  of  its  records  are  occupied  with  this  general  subject ;  but 
as  she  struck  not  at  the  root,  as  her  principles  were  retained, 
unaltered  and  unalterable — semper  et  uhique — save  in  a  further 
development  of  her  antagonism  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
she  stands  now  where  she  stood  then,  only  a  little  more  mature 
in4ier  errors  than  she  was  when  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  uttered  and  maintained  their  solemn  protest  against  her. 
But  what  of  Protestantism  ?  Is  it  what  it  was  in  by-gone 
days  ?  what  it  was  in  its  youth  and  vigor  and  early  manhood, 
when  it  marshalled  its  forces  to  battle  with  consummate  skill, 
never  surrendering  its  ground,  and,  though  comparatively  weak 
in  numbers,  achieving  remarkable  victories  over  her  most  puis- 
sant foe  ?     What  is  it  now  ?     It  is  in  a  sad,  a  hopeless  plight,  if 
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we  may  believe  a  late  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Papal  Church. 
Let  us  remember  that  fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri ;  and  as  we 
read,  let  us  look  well  to'  our  armor,  and  resolve,  as  our  fathers 
did,  to  trust  alone  to  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God." 

"Protestantism,"  says  Archbishop  Hughes,  "is  drifting,  or 
rather  has  drifted,  in  all  directions  from  its  primeval  and  central 
moorings.  True,  it  still  professes  to  cling  to  the  Bible  as  its 
anchor ;  but  thread  by  thread  and  twist  by  twist,  its  friends 
have  been  rending  the  cable  by  the  strength  of  which  it  supposed 
itself  riding  in  safety.  The  Bible  among  Protestants  has  been  h, 
common  anchor  for  relieu^fi  error,  as  well  as  for  religious  truth. 
Accordingly,  when  wfflMlfet  on  the  success  with  which  Mor- 
monism,  Millerism,  amj^BEeir  extravagances,  have  recently  ap- 
pealed to  ProtestantiS^for  sympathy  and  sustenance,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that,  so  far  as  the  truth  of  revelation  and 
religion  are  concerned,  the  Protestant  mind  has  been  weakened 
by  the  successive  shocks  which  it  has  had  to  undergo,  and  is 
wearing  down  by  the  daily  abrasions  and  attritions  to  which  it 
is  exposed  between  the  bold  enunciation  of  religious  error,  claim- 
ing a  biblical  sanction,  on  one  side,  and  the  ambiguous,  timid, 
and  stammering  defence  of  religious  truth,  on  the  other.  It 
began  its  own  unhappy  career  by  rejecting  "the  cloud  by  day;" 
and  having  thus  violated  the  condition  on  which  the  privilege  of 
guidance  was  vouchsafed  to  man  by  pitying  heaven,  the  'pillar 
of  fire  by  night'  has  equally  disappeared  from  its  vision.  If 
the  Protestant  mind  be  itself  thus  debilitated  and  defenceless, 
how  can  it  protect  Christianity  against  the  stealthy  and  subtle 
approaches  of  the  passion-god  which  the  spirit  of  error  is  now 
introducing  among  men — to  be  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
'Humanity?'"* 

We  introduce  our  comments  upon  this  extract  by  sincerely 
thanking  the  Archbishop  for  manifesting  a  much  juster  discrimi- 
nation than  writers  of  his  school  are  wont  to  exhibit.  He  has 
not,  as  they  generally  do,  made  Protestantism  answerable  for  the 
errors  of  "Mormonism  and  Millerism,  and  other  extravagances." 

*  See  Inti'od action  to  "  Religion  in  Society,  by  Abbe  Martinet,"  vol.  i.,  p.  G. 
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Tie  has  only  represented  these  errorists  as  appealing  to  Protest- 
antism *'for  sympathy  and  sustenance."  And  again  we  thank 
him  for  the  implied  admissioibthat  Protestantism  is  the  defender 
of  religious  truth,  with  this  single  exception,  that  it  has  rejected 
"the  cloud  by  day" — the  Cathohc  Church — under  whose  guid- 
ance alone  there  is  safety.  And  w^e  thank  him  once  more  for 
the  graphic  sketch  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  Charybdis 
through  which  our  weakened  craft  is  still  drifting,  with  its  perils 
on  the  right  hand  and  its  perils  on  the  left.  And  being  thus 
forewarned  by  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  skilful  of  our  oppo- 
nents, it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  return  at  once  to  our 
original  moorings. 

There  is  a  familiar  optical  illi 
trate  the  actual  position  both  of  t1 
As  in  a  drifting  craft  the  observer  ml 
progress,  while  he  fancies  all  he  sees  to  be  moving  in  a  contrary 
direction,  so  may  it  be  with  Protestantism.  It  may  be  drifting 
fast  and  far,  while  its  friends  think  it  firm  as  the  everlasting 
hills.  So  possibly,  from  the  archbishop's  point  of  view,  himself 
on  a  craft  which  has  drifted  to  an  immense  distance  from  the 
primeval  harbor,  and  is  still  drifting  with  amazing  rapidity,  as 
the  variations  and  developments  already  noticed  abundantly 
prove,  he  may  imagine  his  faith  a  fixture,  stable  as  the  rock  of 
ages,  and  Protestantism  as  floating,  while  the  reverse  may  be 
true.  But  let  not  Protestantism  be  tempted  to  remissness  by 
this  illustration  ;  let  it  rather  correct  its  illusions  by  a  steadfast 
and  uncompromising  adherence  to  its  principles. 

That  religious  error  should  "claim  a  biblical  sanction,"  is  "no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  The  arch-tempter,  himself  resorted 
to  that  artifice  in  his  assault  upon  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  and  was 
completely  foiled  by  the  same  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  victor. 
The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  relied  constantly  upon  Scripture 
to  sustain  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  teaching  and  claims  of 
the  Saviour ;  and  it  was  always  by  Scripture  that  they  were  dis- 
comfited and  finally  silenced.  And  who  were  they  but  the  advo- 
cates of  "religious  error,"  who,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
"wrested  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction  ?"    The  Judaiz- 
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ing  teachers  all  did  it.  And  though  the  Bible  is  a  proscribed 
book  in  the  "Catholic  Church,"  we  have  never  yet  met  a  lay- 
man of  that  communion  who  had  not  Scripture  at  command 
to  support  his  faith.  We  never  once  heard  them  appeal  to  "the 
authority  of  the  Church,"  butal^^ays  to  "the  authority  of  God." 
Their  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  always  the 
result  of  what  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  scriptural 
authority.  But  when  these  authorities  conflict,  as  they  often  do, 
what  umpire  is  to  decide  the  questions  between  them  ?  Is  it 
reason  ?  Is  it  philosophy  ?  Is  it  common  sense  ?  All  these, 
like  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  the  Saviour,  as  they  cannot 
agree  among  themselves,  compel  us  to  look  elsewhere  for  an 
authority  which  is  supreme  and  infallible.  And  as  the  authority 
of  Rome  is,  at  the  best,  a  very  questionable  matter,  though  she 
claims  it  for  herself;  and  as  she  has  not  yet  drifted  so  far  as 
positively  to  deny  the  authority  of  Scripture,  there  remains  no 
other  umpire — no  other  umpire  that  is  supreme  and  infallible — 
but  the  Bible  itself,  in  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error. 

The  archbishop  well  knew  that  this  was  the  umpire  to  which 
the  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century  constantly  appealed 
in  its  contest  with  Rome ;  and  he  well  knew  that  it  was  by  these 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  alone  that  it  gained  many 
conquests  over  principalities  and  powers  and  prejudices,  and 
prescription  and  pride  and  self-interest,  and  the  customs  and 
usages  of  many  generations.  And  it  would  have  been  a  wonder 
passing  strange,  if,  in  all  things,  it  had  strictly  adhered  to  the 
Protestant  principle ;  for  the  Reformers  were  but  men,  natu- 
rally fallible  as  other  men,  subject  to  like  passions  and  preju- 
dices. And  it  was  no  easy  task  for  them  to  throw  off  at  once 
all  rites,  all  laws,  all  doctrines,  all  customs  and  usages,  for  which 
they  could  not  find  an  explicit  warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  place  the  simple  rites  and  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  Amid  all  the  temptations,  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, to  swerve  from  the  faith,  we  look  back  with  wonder  and 
gratitude  at  their  achievements — so  great,  so  scriptural  in  most 
respects,  and  presenting  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  "  the  marrow 
and  the  fatness  of  the  gospel,"    not  only   the  letter  but   the 
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spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  It  was  the  inner  life,  more  than 
the  outward  work,  that  gave  to  the  Reformation  its  distinctive 
and  exalted  character — the  faith,  the  hope,  the  peace,  the  joy, 
both  living  and  dying,  so  widely  extended,  proving  it  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  God. 

But  the  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation  had  its  imperfec- 
tions— imperfections  which  have  cleaved  to  it  until  now.  In  |he 
primitive  ChurcTi,  there  was  a  complete  severance  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  "  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate,"  was  an  injunction  which  was  literally  obeyed  by  the 
churches  which  the  apostles  planted.  But  as  in  the  Roman,  so 
in  Protestant  Churches — the  severance  between  the  Church  and 
the  world,  if  made  at  all,  was  very  incomplete.  And  under 
national  establishments,  the  Protestantism,  especially  of  Europe, 
has  been  groaning,  shorn  of  its  chief  strength  from  that  day  to 
this.  And  even  in  this  land,  where  no  such  unnatural  and  un- 
scriptural  union  legally  exists,  the  influence  of  this  false  princi- 
ple is  seen  in  the  truckhng  subserviency  which  the  courts  of  the 
Church  have  sometimes  paid  to  "the  powers  that  be."  To  honor 
them  is  right,  to  obey  them  is  right,  when  this  obedience  violates 
no  law  of  God.  But  Christ  never  gave  to  his  Church  any 
politico-ecclesiastical  authority  to  decide  for  his  people  to  whom 
civil  allegiance  is  due,  and  to  punish  them  for  disobedience  to 
their  behests.  * 

The  slightest  glance  at  the  history  of  Protestantism  clearly 
shows  the  sad  eflfects  of  such  a  union.  The  Protestantism  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  with  her  papal  liturgy,  is  but  half  Pro- 
testant— if  it  can  claim  as  much  as  half.  The  Protestantism  of 
the  continental  Churches,  relying,  as  its  ministry  do,  upon  State 
patronage  for  their  support,  is  but  a  weak  and  decrepid  offspring  of 


*  It  \\'ould  not  be  difficult  for  the  Northern  General  Assembly  to  find 
precedents  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  acts 
to  which  we  of  the  South  have  objected.  For  "there  are  recorded  in  its 
books,"  says  the  Edinburgh  JRmeM;,  April,  1849,  p.  473,  "several  prosecu- 
tions of  parties  suspected  of  rebellion,  or  of  harboring  rebels  in  1715 ;  and 
on  many  public  occasions  it  assumed  much  more  the  tone  of  an  estate  of 
the  realm  than  merely  a  court  of  the  Church." 
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its  hale  and  sturdy  progenitors.  And  even  the  Protestantism  of 
Scotland  is  less  vigorous  and  manly  than  it  would  have  been  hut 
for  the  regium  donum, — "the  loaves  and  the  fishes," — after 
which  the  Free  Church  even  has  had  a  hankering  ever  since  it 
severed  its  connexion  with  the  State  in  1843.  *  And  we  very 
much  question  whether  Protestantism  in  France  has  not  lost 
more,  much  more,  than  it  has  gained  by  the  edict  of  Napoleon 
I.,  which  gave  the  same  right  to  Protestant  as  to  Roman 
Catholic  ministers  to  draw  upon  the  public  treasury.  Prior  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Protestantism,  though 
oppressed  arid  persecuted,  was  a  power  in  France  which  it  has 
never  since  been  ;  and  from  some  recent  reports  we  fear  that  it 
is  on  the  decline. 

But,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  such  a  survey,  let  us 
return  at  once  to  our  original  moorings,  and  if  "thread  by 
thread  and  twist  by  twist"  of  the  cable  which  was  our  security 
in  past  times  has  been  undone  or  broken,  we  may  take  consola- 
tion in  the  belief  that  they  are  not  undone  and  broken  beyond 
repair.  We  may  still  "hope  in  God's  word."  But  hope  implies 
desire,  expectation,  patience,  and  joy.  With  this  anchor  sure 
and  steadfast,  and  with  "the  word  of  God"  as  its  foundation, 
drift  who  may  and  when  they  may.  Protestantism,  if  true  to  its 
principles,  is  safe.     But  it  is  bastardand  not  true  Protestantism 

*  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is 
opened  by  the  Queen's  Commissioner,  and  as  it  cannot  sit  but  about  a 
week,  it  appoints  a  Commission  to  complete  its  unfinished  business.  In 
our  General  Assembly  of  1855,  a  strenuous  effort  was  inade  to  engraft  this 
feature  of  the  Scotch  Church  upon  ours,  for  the  trial  of  judicial  cases  ;  but 
it  was  put  to  rest  by  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  The  regium  donum  is  a  Crown  gift  of  £2,000  a  year, 
which  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  very  thankfully  receives; 
and  for  this  and  other  favors  from  the  State,  she  suffers  the  civil  tribunals 
to  interfere  in  her  ecclesiastical  affairs— such  as  the  induction  of  ministers 
into  churches  whom  the  people  would  exclude.  The  Free  Church,  though 
protesting  againjit  this  interference  and  separating  from  the  Establishment  on 
that  ground,  has  shown  a  strong  desire,  notwithstanding,  to  participate  in 
the  royal  bounty.  But  if  they  should  receive  it,  would  they  be  any  longer 
free  ?  Governmental  interference  has  invariably  followed,  sooner  or  later, 
governmental  gifts. 
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which  extends  either  sympathy  or  sustenance  to  religious  error, 
though  it  comes  clothed  as  "an  angel  of  light."  And  here  is 
our  great  danger.  It  is  the  great  danger  which  true  Christianity 
has  always  had  to  encounter.  The  march  of  the  foe  is  always 
stealthy  and  subtle,  whenever  he  would  tempt  us  by  art,  or  by 
music,  or  by  philosophy,  or  by  reason,  or  by  humanity,  or  by 
any  of  his  thousand  other  devices,  to  give  place  for  a  moment  to 
any  substitute  for  the  only  "lamp  to  our  feet"  and  the  only 
"light  to  our  path"  which  "pitying  heaven  has  vouchsafed  to 
maUi"  'We  have  said  that  our  hope  is  in  God's  word;  but  this 
word,  to  avail  us,  must  be  sealed  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  word,  thus  applied, 
though  the  "Protestant  mind"  may  seem  now  weakened,  audits 
defences  of  the  truth  "ambiguous  and  timid  and  stammering," 
will  yet  grind  into  powder  every  authority  that  exalteth  itself 
against  it,  be  it  the  "passion-god,"  or  be  it  the  power — "the 
growth  of  ages  " — which  affects  to  hold  at  its  disposal  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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ARTICLE  IV 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  STUDY. 

Bishop  Butler  maintains  "that  the  present  world  is  peculiarly 
jit  to  he  a  state  of  discipline  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and 
piety.''  He  frankly  admits,  however,  that  very  few  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  it  affords.  "  Indeed,"  says  he,  "the 
present  state  is  so  far  from  proving,  in  event,  a  discipline  of  vir- 
tue to  the  generality  of  men,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice."  Here  is  a  grave  difficulty.  He 
removes  it  in  the  following  way  :  "But  that  the  present  world 
does  not  actually  become  a  state  of  moral  discipline  to  many, 
even  to  the  generality — i.  e.,  that  they  do  not  improve  or  grow 
better  in  it — cannot  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  intended 
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for  moral  discipline  by  any  who  at  all  observe  the  analogy  of 
nature.  For  of  the  numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and  bodies  of 
animals  which  are  adapted  and  put  in  the  way  to  improve  to 
such  a  point  or  state  of  natural  maturity  and  perfection,  we  do 
not  see  perhaps  that  one  in  a  million  actually  does.  Far  the 
greatest  part  of  them  decay  before  they  are  improved  to  it,  and 
appear  to  be  absolutely  destroyed.  Yet  no  one,  who  does  not 
deny  all  final  causes,  will  deny  that  those  seeds  and  bodies  tvhich 
do  attain  to  that  point  of  maturity  and  perfection  answer  the 
end  for  which  they  were  really  designed  by  nature  ;  and  there- 
fore that  nature  designed  them  for  such  perfection.  And  I  can- 
not forbear  adding,  though  it  is  not  to  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  appearance  of  such  an  amazing  waste  in  nature,  with  respect 
to  these  seeds  and  bodies,  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unac- 
countable as,  what  is  much  more  terrible,  the  present  and  future 
ruin  of  so  many  moral  agents  by  themselves — i.  e.,  by  vice." 

We  may  lawfully  carry  this  mode  of  reasoning  into  another 
sphere.  The  mind  of  man  is  adapted  to  the  acquisiti(5n  of 
knowledge.  It  is  as  distinctly  organised  with  reference  to  knowl- 
edge as  the  eye  is  with  reference  to  sight.  Our  position  in  this 
world  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  The  material 
of  this  knowledge  is  offered  to  us  in  the  works  of  God,  in  his 
word,  and  in  the  recorded  experience  of  mankind.  Motives  of 
the  most  exalted  and  the  most  practical  kind  are  not  wanting  to 
engage  attention  and  sustain  application.  The  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  a  few  show  us  what  can  be  accomplished.  But  when 
we  survey  the  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  lament 
the  same  appearance  of  waste  in  the  world  of  mind  which  Bishop 
Butler  notices  in  the  moral  and  material  sphere.  Only  a  few 
appreciate  the  value  of  knowledge.  This  small  number  is  again- 
reduced  by  the  want  of  opportunity.  And  of  the  few  who  have 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  only  a 
fraction  can  be  considered  successful  students.  The  cause  of 
waste  in  the  material  world  we  cannot  determine.  It  belongs  to 
the  scheme  of  providence.  The  cause  of  waste  in  the  moral 
sphere  we  know.     It  is  sin.     The  cause   of  waste  in  mind  is 
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also,  in  a  good  degree,  known.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
mind.  If  the  conditions  of  success  in  study  were  observed,  a 
great  deal  of  this  intellectual  waste  might  be  prevented.  Let  us, 
however,  not  forget  that  even  then  "the  race  is  not  to  the  swift 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong . . .  but  time  and  chance  happeneth 
to  them  all." 

1.  The  first  condition  of  success  in  study  we  mention  is  love 
of  truth.  With  all  our  commendations  of  the  beauty,  the  glory, 
and  the  excellence  of  truth,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  is  of  rare 
occurrence  amongst  men.  The  dispute  about  the  mode  of  inves- 
tigating truth,  the  existence  of  error,  and  the  false  importance 
attached  to  some  departments  of  inquiry,  evince  a  disorder  in 
the  understanding  as  clearly  as  obliquity  in  conduct  manifests 
depravity  of  heart.  The  history  of  schools  of  philosophy,  sects 
in  religion,  and  parties  in  politics,  displays  how  much  the  world 
is  governed  by  prejudice,  passion,  and  false  zeal.  And  our  own 
experience  testifies  how  largely  vanity,  ambition,  and  love  of 
applause,  enter  into  our  motives  as  students.  Self-affirmation 
and  self-seeking  follow  us  even  to  the  study ;  and  if  truth  is  not 
sought  simply  as  a  means  to  a  selfish  end,  we  are  at  least  liable 
to  pay  her  a  divided  homage. 

Locke,  who  was  a  brilliant  example  of  the  spirit  he  inculcates, 
lays  down  two  rules  to  guide  our  efforts  in  search  of  truth. 
^' First,  a  man  must  not  be  in  love  with  any  opinion,  or  wish  it 
to  be  true  till  he  knows  it  to  be  so."  "Secondly,  he  must  try 
whether  his  principles  be  certainly  true  or  not."  "In  these  two 
things,  an  equal  indiff*erence  for  all  truth,  and  in  the  examina- 
tion of  our  principles,  consists  the  freedom  of  the  understand- 
mg.  - 

Under  the  first  rule,  Locke  exhibits  that  state  of  mind  best 
adapted  to  inquiry,  and  least  liable  to  error.  The  indifference 
of  which  he  speaks  is  not  an  indifference  to  the  truth  itself,  but 
an  indifi'erence  as  to  what  shall  appear  to  be  truth.  Nor  does  he 
commend  a  spirit  which  is  indifi'erent  to  the  vigorous  search  for 
the  truth.  Under  the  heads  Presumption,  Despondency,  and 
Perseverance,  he  rebukes  that  overweening  confidence  in  one's 
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parts  which  abjures  inquiry,  encourages  the  timid  spirit,  arjH 
enjoins  unyielding  pursuit.  He  would  have  us  free  from  leth- 
argy and  timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  partiality,  bias,  and  pre- 
sumption on  the  other.  The  mind  forestalled  by  prejudice,  in- 
volved by  interest,  or  influenced  with  passion,  is  insensible  to  the 
force  of  argument  or  the  weight  of  testimony.  In  order  to 
learn,  the  mind  must  be  candid,  clear,  and  earnest. 

The  second  direction  given  by  Locke  is  designed  to  shield  the 
mind  from  imposition.  It  is  embraced  in  the  maxim  that  assent 
is  to  be  graduated  by  evidence.  Evidence  is  the  light  by  which 
our  judgments  are  to  be  guided.  According  as  the  evidence  is 
partial  or  full,  doubtful  or  certain,  cloudy  or  clear,  the  assent  is 
to  range  from  the  lowest  probability  to  the  highest  moral  cer- 
tainty. 

In  order  that  our  assent  may  be  graduated  by  evidence,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  employ  the  right  standard  of  evidence  and  be 
in  full  possession  of  all  the  testimony.  The  mind  exploring  the 
realms  of  knowledge  without  a  proper  standard  of  belief,  is  like 
a  vessel  at  sea  without  a  compass  or  a  rudder.  It  has  nothing 
by  which  to  determine  its  bearings  or  steer  its  course.  The 
danger  of  not  applying  the  proper  standard  is  great.  We  come 
to  years  of  study  not  utterly  ignorant,  but  perverted.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  mental  and  moral  character  has 
been  moulded  furnish  the  mind  with  beliefs  through  which,  as  a 
prism,  it  views  questions  as  they  are  presented.  Thus  previous 
education  often  supplies  us  with  maxims  which  we  take  for  the 
original  data  of  the  mind.  Authority,  too,  often  stands  for 
proof.  The  text-book  becomes  the  limit  of  inquiry.  We  seek 
to  determine,  not  what  is  true,  but  what  the  author  says.  Custom, 
too,  is  a  popular  standard.  The  majority  of  men  take  their 
notions  of  the  honorable  and  dishonorable,  the  true  and  false, 
the  right  and  wrong,  from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  age. 
Errors  are  thus  perpetuated  from  age  to  age.  It  requires  the 
courage  of  a  reformer  to  rise  above  the  dictates  of  custom  and 
subject  current  opinion  to  the  proper  test.  Such  men  usually 
receive  from  their  contemporaries  contempt  and  persecution  ;  but 
posterity  accords  them  justice.  The  mind  is  not  a  blank  to  be 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  1 — 5. 
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impressed  ;  nor  is  it  a  slave  to  the  dictum  of  superiors.  It  is 
not  merely  a  lumber-room  for  opinions  ;  but  every  mind  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  We  carry  about  with  us  the 
touchstone  of  truth.  If  we  cannot  determine  the  truth  by  fair 
and  thorough  inquiry,  our  mind  is  useless,  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge is  a  mockery,  and  responsibility  for  opinions  impossible. 

If  this  love  of  truth  were  the  motive  in  study,  our  progress 
would  be  incalculable.  Books  would  no  longer  be  hateful,  study 
would  no  longer  be  irksome,  vanity  and  ambition  would  be  dis- 
carded, and  mental  dissipation  at  an  end.  We  would  come  to 
truth  as  to  the  fountain  of  intellectual  life.  Its  waters  would 
be  sweet  and  refreshing.  Under  the  exhilarating  effect  of  truth, 
we  would  go  on  from  victory  to  victory,  until  we  had  proved  all 
things  and  were  possessors  of  the  good.  A  distinguished  writer 
has  said:  "To  the  man  who  from  the  ranks  raises  himself  to  a 
seat  among  princes,  or  who  becomes  a  prince  amongst  princes, 
we  attribute  not  only  great  powers  of  mind,  but  a  restless  ambi- 
tion and  its  cognate  impulses.  Meanwhile,  we  imagine  the  phil- 
osopher to  be  so  constituted  as  that  mere  reason  is  the  whole  of 
his  nature ;  yet,  in  truth,  the  difference  between  Alexander  and 
Aristotle,  between  Cromwell  and  Newton,  between  Napoleon  and 
La  Place,  is  not  that  of  natural  power,  with  ov  without  &moi\ox\dX 
energies,  but  it  is  between  one  species  of  emotion  and  another : 
it  is  between  impetuous  and  strong  passions  on  the  one  side,  and 
deep  sensibilities  towards  truth  on  the  other  side." 

2.  The  second  condition  of  success  in  study  we  mention  is 
humility.  The  povrers  of  the  human  mind  are  a  wonder  even  to 
itself.  To  speak  of  their  reach,  their  vigor,  and  their  accuracy, 
has  been  the  pride  of  philosophers  of  every  age.  The  mind, 
even  under  the  mantle  of  sin,  is  the  noblest  part  of  creation. 
Its  achievements,  peaceful  as  they  have  been,  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  race.  There  is  no  department  of  inquiry  it  has  left 
untouched.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  know,  it  has  gone  forth  in 
every  direction.  It  has  determined  the  structure  and  laws  of 
the  material  universe ;  the  number,  magnitude,  and  distance  of 
the  planets.  Turning  from  those  dizzy  heights,  it  has  descended 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics  of 
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former  ages,  read  the  history  of  the  successive  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  globe,  and  held  con- 
verse with  extinct  races.  It  has  subdued  the  elements  of  nature^ 
and  made  them  the  ministers  and  servants  of  society.  Turning 
to  the  survey  of  itself,  it  has  investigated  the  mode  of  its  own 
operations,  determined  its  own  structure  and  parts,  and  proved 
the  best  means  of  its  own  discipline.  Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  say 
what  it  has  not  done  than  what  it  has. 

Just,  however,  as  these  encomiums  on  the  mind  certainly  are, 
there  is  yet  a  limit  to  its  achievements.  There  are  spheres  of 
knowledge  to  which  it  is  entirely  incompetent,  as  unable  to  spec- 
ulate upon  as  the  blind  man  to  speculate  upon  colors,  or  the  deaf 
man  concerning  sounds.  All  human  knowledge  is  relative  and 
phenomenal.  We  know  nothing  of  things  except  as  they  appear. 
Of  the  essence  of  things  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  within  the 
apparent  we  are  to  labor.  Things  are  to  us  as  they  seem.  God 
has  said  to  the  human  mind,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther."  It  has  been  the  bane  of  philosophy  that  it  has  at- 
tempted things  beyond  the  reach  of  finite  intelligence.  Guided 
by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  was  fatal  to  our  first  parents, 
and  stimulated  by  that  selfishness  which  is  the  essence  of  sin,  it 
has  attempted  to  explore  the  whole  domain  of  truth.  These 
irreverent  aspirations  have  filled  the  history  of  philosophy  with 
great  confusion  and  lamentable  failures.  Omniscience  belongs 
to  God  alone. 

To  be  successful  students,  we  must  confine  our  inquiries  within 
the  limits  God  has  assigned  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
world  owes  that  masterly  work  of  John  Locke,  on  the  human 
understanding,  to  a  reflection  on  this  very  fact.  Its  author  says  : 
"Some  friends  meeting  at  my  chamber,  we  were  discussing  a 
subject  widely  different  from  this ;  but  ^finding  we  made  little 
progress,  it  occurred  to  me  we  commenced  wrong — that  it  would 
be  best  to  inquire  first  what  was  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge; 
what  the  mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  what  it  was  not." 

It  is  not  proper,  however,  to  attempt  at  once  everything  that 
is  attainable.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  has  its  periods.  The 
tender  and  elastic  body  of  a  child  is  strengthened  by  sports  and 
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frolics ;  but  the  regular  and  severe  toil  of  manhood  would  over- 
task its  energies  and  cripple  its  growth.  The  body  must  be 
inured  to  toil  by  degrees.  So  the  mind  at  all  periods  is  not  fit 
•  to  grapple  with  all  legitimate  questions.  Haste  and  impatience 
r4ire  characteristics  of  this  age.  The  young  are  disposed  to  de- 
preciate the  day  of  small  things.  They  would  overleap  the 
period  of  youth,  forego  its  appropriate  duties,  and  spring  at  a 
gingle  bound  on  the  arena  of  active  manhood.  But  if  we  wish 
to  be  men  and  women,  we  must  first  be  boys  and  girls.  If  we 
<lesire  to  be  scholars,  we  must  consent  to  be  students. 

3.  The  third  condition  of  success  in  study  we  mention  is  labor. 
The  primeval  curse,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,"  is  upon  us  all.  The  habit  of  labor  is  essential  to  success 
every  where. 

This  is  true  of  the  physical  world.  The  foundation  of  national 
wealth  and  liberty  is  laid  in  tilling  industriously  the  soil.  Credit 
will  never  supply  the  place  of  the  products  of  the  ground.  The 
independence  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
earned  one's  own  bread  is  the  parent  of  liberty  and  the  terror  of 
tyrants.  It  is  the  loiterer  whose  hand  is  open  to  the  bribe,  and 
whose  neck  will  submit  to  the  yoke. 

It  is  true  of  the  moral  world.  Virtue  requires  courage  and 
•energy.  ''Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh 
;a  city."  It  is  easy  to  let  loose  the  tiger  in  our  hearts,  but  it  is 
liard  to  deny  the  uneasiness  of  evil  desire,  to  beat  down  insur- 
gent appetite,  to  crucify  a  bitter  passion,  to  keep  an  unbroken 
watch  against  subtle  temptation,  and  to  remain  steadfast  with 
the  faithful  few  against  the  jeers  of  the  multitude.  Fabricius, 
with  his  dinner  of  herbs,  having  sent  back  the  bribes  of  Pyrrhus, 
shows  a  better  dignity  than  Coriolanus  at  the  head  of  the  Vol- 
scians  before  affrighted  Rome.  Moral  heroism  is  sublime ;  but 
it  is  the  result  of  much  suffering  and  much  labor.  The  martyr 
is  not  made  at  the  stake.  The  glorified  now  rest  from  their 
labors.     Our  Saviour  "went  about  doing  good." 

It  is  true  of  the  intellectual  world.  The  heights  of  science 
are  steep.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  precocious  youth 
seldom  leads  to  able  manhood.     Physiologists  may  say  that  the 
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brain  is  overwrought ;  but  the  true  reason,  in  most  instances,  is 
the  lack  of  the  habit  of  application.  Facility  of  memory  and 
quickness  of  perception  allow  much  time  for  hurtful  leisure.  By 
degrees,  a  contempt  is  engendered  for  close  and  continuous 
study.  And  in  after  life,  when  success  depends  upon  persever- 
ance, the  dunce  of  the  class  may  take  the  lead  in  respectable 
usefulness.  Success  in  study  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  strict 
application  and  rigid  abstraction.  The  student  must  obtain  the 
mastery  of  the  senses,  passions,  and  faculties  of  knowledge.  We 
may  not  shrink  from  labor.  "  Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh."  But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  In  intellectual, 
as  in  material  pursuits,  ^'the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich." 


I ... 


ARTICLE  V. 

A   DENIAL    OF    DIVINE    RIGHT    FOR    ORGANS    IN 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

An  article  in  favor  of  organs,  as  instruments  to  praise  God 
with,  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  our  most  learned  and  eminent  ministers.  It  may  be 
fairly  considered,  therefore,  (especially  as  it  is  well  known  that 
he  has  given  years  of  meditation  and  research  to  the  subject,) 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  propose  to  give  the  essay  a  candid  and  fair  examina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Smyth  begins  his  argument  for  the  use  of  machines  in 
God's  worship,  with  this  statement :  "It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  mystic  words  attributed  to  Jubal,"  [Lameeh?~\  (see 
Gen.  iv.  23,)  "  may  he  [his  own  Italics]  a  penitential  song  to 
which  he  was  led  to  adapt  the  pensive  tones  of  the  harp  and  the 
ORGAN  by  the  guiding  providence  of  God's  redeeming  mercy." 
And  he  refers,  apparently  as  authority  for  this  conjecture,  to 
"Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^ — Art.  Jubal."  That  article 
says  nothing  like  this.     The  article  Lamech  also,  amongst  various 
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explanations  of  this  poem,  makes  no  suggestion  sucli  as  Dr. 
Smyth  has  allowed  himself  to  ascribe  to  this  work.  The  article 
concludes  thus  :  "Herder  regards  it  as  Lamech's  song  of  exulta- 
tion on  the  invention  of  the  sword  by  his  son.  Tubal  Cain,  in  the 
possession  of  which  he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to  himself  and 
his  family  over  any  enemies.  This  interpretation  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  the  best  that  has  been  suggested.  *  '^  *  *  This 
much  is  certain,  that  they  are  vaunting  words,  in  which  Lamech 
seems  from  Cain's  indemnity  to  encourage  himself  in  violence 
and  wickedness." 

From  this  altogether  unsupported  conjecture  about  Lamech's 
adapting  his  "penitential  song"  to  one  of  Jubal's  organs,  our 
author  immediately  draws  the  weighty  conclusion :  "From  the 
beginning,  therefore,  instrumental  music,  both  mechanical  and 
vocal,  has  been  consecrated  to  God's  worship  in  the  aid  of  peni- 
tence and  piety." 

Waxing  rapidly  stronger  as  he  advances,  his  very  next  sen- 
tence is:  "Certain  it  is,  that  such  instruments  as  the  harp  and 
organ  have  been  always  regarded  as  sacredly  associated  with 
God's  worship  and  the  praises  of  his  redeemed  people,  under 
every  economy  [the  Italics  his  own]  of  the  church  militant,"  etc. 
He  even  pretends  to  identify  Jubal's  organ  with  ours,  declaring 
this  to  be  "the  most  ancient  of  all"  instruments.  It  is  named, 
he  says,  in  Job  xxi.  12 ;  we  will  not  dispute  it — that  is  an 
account  of  the  music  of  the  wicked.  It  is  named,  he  says,  in 
Daniel  iii.  5 ;  suppose  it  be  so — what  of  it  ?  That  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar's  idol-instruments  of  music.  Again,  he 
says  it  is  named  in  Psalms  Ivii.  8 ;  but  our  Hebrew  Bible  does 
not  read  so.  He  says,  once  more,  it  is  named  in  Psalms  cl.  4  ; 
but  that  is  not  exactly  the  same  word.  He  may  find  it  named 
in  Job  XXX.  31.  But  no  where  else  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as 
we  believe,  except  in  these  three  or  four  places,  is  this  instru- 
ment mentioned.  In  truth,  we  know  little,  and  Dr.  Smyth  also 
knows  little,  (and  that  little  not  very  good,)  about  JubaFs  hug- 
gah  ;  but  one  thing  is  to  be  remarked — Lightfoot,  in  his  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  instruments  of  music  in  the  temple,  * 

*  Lightf'.'Ot  on  the  Temple  Service,  chap.  vii.  sec.  ii. 
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does  not  mention  it  at  all ;  so  that,  even  if  it  were  identical  with 
our  organ,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  got  access  to  the  house  of 
God.  It  may  serve  to  moderate  Dr.  Smyth's  confidence  in  his 
opinion  of  the  organ's  being  undoubtedly  a  development  of  Ju- 
bal's  instrument,  if  we  add  that  Smith's  Dictionary  gives  reasons 
for  identifying  the  huggah  with  "Pan's  pipe;"  also  with  the  Italian 
viola  de  gamha,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  fiddle,  and  is  played  on 
with  a  bow  of  horse  hair ;  and  also,  thirdly,  with  the  psaltery  ; 
and,  fourthly,  with  the  dulcimer,  which  last  two  are  perhaps 
something  like  the  modern  guitar. 

Recurring  to  our  author's  introductory  statement  respecting 
instrumental  music,  we  would  observe,  that  in  the  sequel  and 
throughout  the  whole  article,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
whatever  furnished  for  his  extraordinary  theory.  Building  it  on  a 
"by  no  means  improbable  may  he,''  he  leaves  it  to  stand  alone, 
without  any  attempt  at  proof  to  keep  it  from  falling.  Some  few 
irrelevant  quotations  from  authorities  of  little  weight  in  this 
discussion  (such  as  Prof.  Bush,  the  poet  James  Montgomery,  and 
the  pagan  author  Plutarch)  are  brought  in,  with  frequent  poeti- 
cal extracts,  the  whole  filling  up  six  pages ;  but  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  is  offered  to  substantiate  that  opening  conjecture  nor 
the  bold  assertions  founded  thereupon  ! 

The  next  eight  or  ten  pages  of  this  article  contain  nothing 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  coipment,  except 
that  we  cordially  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  the  distinguished 
author's  sentiments  as  therein  expressed.  We  join  with  him  in 
urging  upon  every  individual  his  duty,  if  possible,  to  take  part 
in  the  praise  of  God  publicly  by  joining  in  the  singing.  We 
reiterate  what  he  says,  (p.  528,)  that  "in  our  Presbyterian 
churches  this  is  the  only  portion  of  worship  in  which  the  people 
generally  can  take  an  active  and  audible  part ;"  and  we  add, 
that  this  is  now  one  great  objection  to  the  organ  and  the  choir, 
that  they  do  tend,  both  of  them  and  either  of  them,  to  rob  the 
people  of  this,  their  ancient  privilege ;  and  that  like  complaints 
were  made  in  the  Church  of  old.  (See  Bingham's  Christian 
Antiquities,  Book  III.,  chap,  vii.,  sec.  ii.,  and  Book  XIV.,  chap. 
i.,  sec.  xiii. ;  and  also  Kurtz's  Text  Book  of  Church  History, 
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vol.  i.,  p.  234.)  We  particularly  like  what  Dr.  Smyth  says  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  praises  of  God  stand  to  "the  responsible 
direction  and  the  supervision  of  the  spiritual  officers  of  the 
Church."  We  join  with  him  in  protesting  that  "  it  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  most  serious  and  fatal  mistake  when  the 
whole  order  and  arrangement  and  control "  of  this  matter  "is 
left  go  entirely,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  congregations,  to  the 
choir  or  the  corporation,  instead  of  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Church."  (P.  529.)  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  congregation,  directly,  or  of  any  fraction  of 
the  congregation,  to  regulate  the  praise  of  God.  As  well  might 
they  undertake  to  direct  what  instructions  should  issue  from  the 
pulpit,  or  what  decisions  the  session  must  make  upon  matters  of 
church  discipline.  Independency  commits  these  affairs  to  the 
people  directly,  but  our  church  government  does  not.  The  idea 
of  the  congregation's  meeting  together  and  deciding  to  introduce 
or  to  exclude  instrumental  music  ;  of  their  assembling  to  appoint 
a  performer  on  the  instrument,  whether  of  good  or  of  bad  prin- 
ciples and  morals;  and  the  idea  of  a  few  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  professors  or 
non-professors  of  religion,  assuming  without  a  call  from  the 
rulers  of  God's  house  to  direct  and  control  the  methods  of  his 
awful  praise,  are  quite  subversive  of  Presbyterianism.  Dr. 
Smyth  would  render  a  good  service  to  the  Church,  if  he  would 
exert  himself  to  procure  a  deliverance  on  this  particular  point, 
agreeable  to  his  views,  from  our  church  courts,  and  to  have  it 
enforced. 

We  come  at  length  to  perceive  clearly  the  use  which  our 
author  designed  to  make  of  his  introductory  conjecture.  On 
page  530,  we  read:  "And  if,  therefore,  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  religious  services  from  the 
beginning,  the  impropriety  of  its  continued  use  can  only  be 
established  by  a  plain  and  positive  enactment  of  Christ,  the 
great  lawgiver  of  his  Church,  prohibiting  its  further  use."  Is 
he  about  to  furnish  the  needful  proof  of  his  first  assertion,  as 
might  now  be  expected?  Not  at  all.  He  is  only  repeating  his 
original  assertion,  for  the  sake  of  the  impression  he  hopes  to 
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make  by  it  upon  the  mind,  expecting  the  reader  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  repetition  of  the  assertion ;  and  designing  to  draw  from 
it  the  inference  that  mechanical  praise  once  established  by  divine 
authority,  an  express  prohibition  of  it  from  God  is  necessary  to 
its  abrogation.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  we  find  this  mere 
empty  assertion  repeated,  and  the  baseless  inference  again  and 
again  made,  that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
praise  with  the  human  voice  alone,  without  positive  injunction  in 
the  Scripture  to  that  effect.  And  thus  we  are  brought  to  Part 
II.  of  the  essay :  The  Divine  Right  established  and  objec- 
tions MET. 

The  author's  first  argument  in  favor  of  a  divine  right  for 
using  mechanical  instruments  in  God's  worship,  is  its  accordance 
with  the  feelings  and  the  practice,  of  men,  which  he  chooses  to 
characterise  as  "the  best  feelings  and  most  sacred  and  holy 
practice  of  men  in  all  ages." 

Dr.  Smyth  refers  upon  this  point  to  the  admissions  of  "  The 
London  Ministers.''  Now.  we  are  willing  to  accept  what  the 
authors  of  that  celebrated  treatise  did  really  say  on  this  subject; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  our  author  has  not  exactly  apprehended 
their  meaning.  They  properly  represent  the  hght  of  nature  as 
mere  "relics,"  "fragments,"  and  "glimmerings"  of  the  original 
hght;  and  they  say  truly,  "So  far  as  this  hght  of  nature,  after 
the  fall,  is  a  true  relic  of  the  light  of  nature  before  the  fall,  that 
which  is  according  to  this  light  may  be  counted  of  divine  right 
in  matters  of  religion."  It  is  not  "the  light  of  nature,"  but 
"the  true  light  of  nature"  they  value;  just  as  we  always  dis- 
tinguish between  reason  and  right  reason.  Our  author  himself 
had  told  us  (p.  259)  that  "  man  is  by  nature  carnal,  worldly, 
formal,  and  ritualistic  in  his  spirit  and  taste."  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, what  this  carnal  and  ritualistic  taste  approves  in  worship 
that  can  be  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  "true"  light  of 
nature.  The  London  ministers  say  rightly  (Part  I.,  chap,  ii., 
p.  23):  "All  human  inventions  herein,  (that  is,  in  doctrine, wor- 
ship, or  government,)  whether  devised  of  our  own  hearts  or  de- 
rived as  traditions  from  others,  are  incompatible  and  inconsistent 
herewith  [that  is,  with  divine  right]  ;  vain  in  themselves  and  to 
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all  that  use  them,  and  condemned  of  God."  Surely  Dr.  Smyth 
does  not  need  to  be  informed  that  every  religious  doctrine  and 
every  religious  institute  which  man's  heart  devises  has  always 
been  and  must  always  be  abominable  before  God. 

The  second  argument  of  our  author  is  from  Scripture  exam- 
ples. But  most  of  these  are  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  we 
pass  them  by  in  silence.  He  comes  at  length  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment argument,  and  we  look  now  to  see  him  put  forth  his 
strength.  We  expect  at  least  several  pages  of  solid  Scripture 
reasoning.  We  are  put  off  with  only  two  pages,  (pp.  543,  545,) 
not  very  solid,  nor  very  scriptural.  First  and  foremost,  the 
introductory  conjecture  about  Jubal,  that  had  no  proof,  is  ap- 
pealed to.  Instruments  have  been  lawful  under  all  former  dis- 
pensations, and  a  prohibition  is  now  requisite  before  they  can  be 
condemned.  What  a  pity  the  author  had  not  taken  more  pains 
with  the  foundation  work  of  his  edifice  !  Evidently  he  himself 
is  not  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  proceeds  to  adduce  his  examples 
from  the  Gospels.  These  are  of  course  very  few,  and  the  proof 
they  furnish  rather  slender.     Let  us  examine  them. 

The  first  is  from  our  Saviour's  "uttering  no  reproof"  to  the 
minstrels  in  the  ruler's  house  ;  as  though  he  must  be  understood 
to  approve  all  which  he  did  not  iii  words  reprove,  and  as  though 
we  could  argue  from  his  tolerating  the  hiring  of  minstrels  for 
mourning  in  private  houses  to  his  sanction  of  the  use  of  instru- 
ments in  God's  house.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Dr.  Smyth 
cannot  say  that  our  Lord  uttered  no  reproof  whatever  ;  for  Mark, 
narrating  this  same  event,  tells  us  that  Jesus  saw  the  tumult 
made  by  those  noisy  minstrels,  and  said  to  them,  "  Why  make 
ye  this  ado  ?"  and  then  put  them  all  out  of  the  house.  (Mark 
V.  38,  39.)  His  first  example,  therefore,  breaks  down  completely 
under  the  weight  he  requires  it  to  carry. 

The  second  example  is  where  Jesus  "does  not  hesitate  to  liken 
himself  unto  children  calling  to  their  fellows  and  eaying,  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced,"  etc.  Dr.  Smyth 
says,  in  Italics,  that  Jesus  likened  himself  to  these  children  ; 
but  Matthew  says  he  likened  that  generation  to  those  children. 
Surely,  however,  this  example,  even  if  Christ's   comparison  had 
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been  of  himself,  furnishes  but  slender  proof  for  the  use  of  ma- 
chines in  God's  worship.  It  proves  too  much  for  Dr.  Smyth ; 
for  it  makes  out,  on  his  principle  of  interpretation,  the  divine 
right  of  dancing  as  well  as  organs  in  the  house  of  God. 

The  third  example  is  from  the  use  of  music  on  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  son ;  as  though  we  could  reason  frojn  such  private 
customs  of  the  Jews  to  the  public  worship  of  God.  But  we  may 
say  of  this  example,  also,  that  it  proves  too  much  for  Dr.  Smyth. 
It  warrants  dancing  as  much  as  instruments  in  the  house  of 
God,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  parable  together. 

Now,  after  searching  the  New  Testament  diligently  for 
"Scripture  examples  which  are  made  obligatory  by  the  will  and 
appointment  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  whose  Spirit  those  examples 
were  recorded  in  Scripture  for  the  imitation  of  believers,"  (p. 
537,)  these  three  are  all  which  our  author  is  able  to  adduce.  Let 
the  reader  consider  them  attentively,  for  they  constitute  the 
whole  argument,  from  New  Testament  examples,  for  the  divine 
right  of  machines  in  the  worship  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 
The  noisy  minstrels,  whom  Jesus  did  reprove,  used  instruments 
of  music ;  the  children  in  the  market  places  piped  and  danced ; 
and  the  prodigal's  father  rejoiced  with  music  and  dancing  ;  and 
therefore  the  organ  is  of  divine  right  in  the  Church  ! !  Would 
not  Dr.  Smyth's  argument  have  been  a  little  better,  if  he  had 
not  made  any  appeal  to  New  Testament  examples  at  all? 

Our  author  next  refers  to  the  symbolical  representations  in 
the  Book  of  Kevelation :  "John  saw  and  heard  harpers  in 
heaven."  We  need  only  remark,  that  if  the  Lord  shall  actually 
give  his  saints  real  harps  to  harp  his  praises  on  when  they  reach 
the  upper  sanctuary,  they  will,  of  course,  have  the  highest  divine 
right  to  be  there  used.  All  that  is  lacking  in  the  divine  right 
here  is  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  apostles,  either 
preceptively  or  by  example.  But  with  reference  to  the  harps 
mentioned  in  this  symbolical  book,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
as  truly  as  John  saw  harpers,  so  truly  he  saw  a  lamb  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  that  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.  Mani- 
festly, it  will  not  do  to  press  any  argument  from  these  symbols, 
or  it  might  be  proved  that  the  redeemed  in  heaven   worship  a 
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lamb  in  its  blood,  and  also  that  we  might  introduce  such  an 
object  of  worship  into  our  churches  now.  So  also  it  might  be 
proved  that  we  should  all  be  clothed  in  white  robes  and  have 
branches  of  palm  in  our  hands  whenever  we  assemble  in  the 
house  of  God. 

Dr.  Smyth  attempts  only  one  more  proof  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  is  founded  upon  Eph.  v.  19  and  Col.  iii.  16,  where 
"psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  and  melody  in  the  heart 
to  the  Lord,  and  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord," 
are  enjoined.  He  argues  that  psalms  were  anciently  sung  with 
musical  instruments,  "and  must,  therefore,  to  be  sung  with  per- 
fect propriety,  be  still  united  with  instrumental  music."  (P.  544.) 
But  the  apostles  did  not  sing  them  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ments, and  was  their  singing  therefore  not  "with  perfect  pro- 
priety ?"  And  our  Lord  sang  one  of  them  with  his  disciples 
just  before  he  was  crucified,  with  no  instrument  accompanying  ; 
and  was  his  singing,  too,  therefore  not  "with  perfect  propriety?" 

But  our  author  argues  from  the  etymological  derivation  of 
■tpdV^ovreg  (which  is  the  touching  or  striking  of  the  chords  of  a 
stringed  instrument,)  that  we  must  praise  God  with  machines. 
The  difficulty  with  his  argument  is  this  :  the  word  ijidl^iovTE^  here 
is  not  used  alone,  but  the  apostle  connects  with  it  r?/  KapSia  vfiuv 
T(j  KvpL>.  And  thus  it  is  a  striking  of  the  chords  in  our 
hearts  to  the  Lord  which  he  commands ;  or,  as  our  translators 
write  it,  "making  melody  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord."  Indeed, 
the  language  of  the  apostle  entirely  excludes  instruments,  and 
authorises  only  praise  with  the  voice ;  for  he  plainly  tells  us  to 
speak  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
and  to  sing  and  to  strike  the  chords  (not  of  harps,  but)  of  our 
hearts  to  the  Lord.  We  may  well  say,  therefore :  "  Won  vox  sed 
votum;  non  niusica  chordula,  sed  cor ;  non  clamayis  sed  amans 
psallit  in  aure  Dei.'' 

But  the  Doctor  brings  in  Poole's  name,  and  would  have  us 
believe  his  views  are  sanctioned  by  that  high  authority.  He 
will  necessarily  be  understood  by  the  reader  as  signifying  that 
Poole  asserts  the  word  i/^aZAorrcf  to  allude  to  an  instrumental 
accompaniment  of  the  human    voice   in  the  apostolic   Church  ! 
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As  sometimes  happens,  however,  when, a  writer  is  given  to  quot- 
ing, the  very  authority  he  appeals  to  is  against  him  here.  Upon 
this  very  passage,  (Eph.  v.  19,)  Poole  remarks  as  follows : 
"Psalms  are  songs,  as  those  choice  verses  of  David  and  others, 
"which  in  the  temple  were  accustomed  to  be  fitted  to  harps  and 
psalteries.  In  those  are  many  things  which  Christians  may 
profitably  recite  amongst  Christians.  But  the  Response  to  the 
Orthodox  No.  107,  by  Justin,  (or  whoever  the  author  may  be,) 
teaches  that  the  primitive  Christians  sang  with  the  voice  alone, 
not  with  any  instruments  accustomed  to  be  added."  * 


*  In  the  Corpus  Confessionum,  we  have  the  Orthodoxus  Consensus  made 
up  of  testimonies  from  the  fathers,  and  amongst  them  of  Justin  Martyr, 
who  lived  from  A.  D.  114  to  A.  D.  165.  In  Articulus  x.,  p.  214,  this  sen- 
tence is  attributed  to  him:  '^Ecclesia  non  canit  instrumentis  inanimatis, 
sed  cantu  simplici."  The  Church  does  not  sing  with  inanimate  instruments, 
hut  ivith  simple  singing. 

Referring  to  the  book  from  which  this  is  taken,  viz.,  to  the  Questiones  et 
JResponsiones  ad  Orthodoxos,  (published  amongst  his  writings,  though  con- 
sidered as  not  from  Justin's  pen,)  we  find  the  sentiment  thus  expressed  in 
fulness:  ''Non  canere  simpliciter  parvulis  convenit,  sed  cum  inanimatis 
instrumentis  canere  et  cum  saltatione  et  crotalis :  quare  in  ecclesiis  reseca- 
tur  ex  canticis  usus  ejusmodi  instrumentorum  atque  aliorum  parvulis  con- 
venientium,  ac  simplex  relictus  est  cantus."  Simple  singing  does  not  suit 
little  children,  hut  they  must  sing  with  inanimate  instruments,  and  with 
dancing  and  clapping  of  hands ;  wherefore  in  our  churches  the  use  of  that 
sort  of  instruments  and  of  the  other  things  which  hefit  little  children,  is  cut  off, 
and  simple  singing  is  left.  The  allusion'evidently  is  to  the  puerile  estate  of 
the  Jewish  people,  for  whom,  as  children,  instruments  of  music  and  things 
of  that  sort  were  pro\ided.  In  the  same  way,  Calvin  speaks  of  instru- 
mental music  as  ''  childish  elements  provided  for  the  Jews  as  under  age." 
See  Comment,  on  Psalm  xcii.  4.  He  adds  :  "  Now  that  Christ  has  ap- 
peared and  the  Church  has  reached  full  age,  it  were  only  to  bury  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  should  we  introduce  the  shadows  of  a  departed  dispensation." 

The ''learned  Joseph  Bingham"  himself,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  service  of  God's  praise  in  the  early  Church. 
''From  the  first  and  apostolic  age,"  he  says,  "singing  was  always  a  part 
of  divine  service  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  joined  together." 
''  The  whole  assembly  joined  together  ;  men,  women,  and  children  united 
with  one  mouth  and  one  mind  in  singing  psalms  and  praises  to  God.  This 
was  the  most  antient  and  general  practice  till  the  way  of  alternate  psalm- 
ody was  brought  into  the  Church.     Thus  Christ  and  his  apostles  sung  the 
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We  have  now  considered  the  whole  argument  of  Dr.  Sm 
we  submit  that  he  has  not  made  a  single  point.  Founding  his 
fice  upon  a  mere  conjecture,  which  will  not  bear  the  slightest 
examination,  he  argues  all  the  way  through  from  misconceptions 
and  misapplications  of  Scripture.  To  show  a  divine  warrant  for 
using  instruments  in  God's  house  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, he  reasons,  first,  from  what  he  conjectures  may  have  oc- 
curred amongst  the  seed  of  the  accursed  Cain  in  their  separation 
from  the  believing  line  of  Seth  ;  next,  he  builds  on  the  feelings 
and  tastes  of  our  fallen  nature ;  then  he  appeals  to  a  variety  of 
examples  from  the  Old  Testament — many  irrelevant  and  not  one 
of  any  force  in  the  present  discussion  ;  coming  after  this  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  professing  thence  to  establish  the  divine 
right  of  instrumental  music,  it  is  the  hired  minstrels  mourning 
and  wailing,  for  show  and  for  hire,  in  the  ruler's  house ;  and  the 
children  piping  and  dancing  in  the  market  place ;  and  the  mer- 
cenary musicians  and  dancers  in  the  house  of  the  prodigal's 
father,  whom  he  would  have  our  New  Testament  Church  imitate, 
although  we  have  inspired  apostles  to  set  us  a  different  pattern 
of  worship !  Finally,  the  appeal  is  to  some  passages  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  from  which  is  wrung  out  a  meaning  which  they 

hymn  at  the  last  supper,  and  thus  Paul  and  Silas  at  midnight  sung  praises 
unto  God."  The  reader  can  find  in  Bingham's  Antiquities  a  full  account 
of  that  antiphonal  singing  which  Dr.  Smyth  appears  somehow  in  his  argu- 
ment to  mix  up  so  strangely  with  instrumental  music.  But  he  will  also 
find,  with  this,  the  invectives  of  the  fathers,  quoted  by  Bingham,  against  the 
introduction  of  "  secular  musick  into  the  grave  and  solemn  devotions  of 
the  Church ;"  of  '^  theatrical  noise  and  gestures,"  and  of  "  singing  after  the 
fashion  of  the  theatre  in  the  Cliurch."  "  Let  the  servant  of  Christ,"  says 
Jerome,  *'so  order  his  singing  that  the  words  which  are  read  may  please 
more  than  the  voice  of  the  singer," — an  admonition  which  at  once  rebukes 
the  levity  of  our  choirs  oftentimes,  and  condemns  the  very  principle  of  any 
attempt,  under  a  purely  spiritual  dispensation  like  the  present,  at  praising 
God  with  solemn  sounds  which  have  no  sense — mere  wind.  See  Bingham'vS 
Antiquities,  Book  III.,  chapter  vii.,  and  Book  XIV.,  chapter  i.  See  also, 
for  many  interesting  details  of  the  history  of  psalmody  and  hymnology, 
and  M'hat  subsequently  becomes  ecclesiastical  music  aided  by  instruments, 
Kurtz's  Text  Book  of  Church  History,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  70,  124,  125,  233,  443, 
481. 
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will  not  bear,  and  to  a  symbolic  representation  in  the  Revelation. 
And  is  our  erudite  divine  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  the 
whole  of  what  can  be  said  for  th-e  divine  right  of  machinery  in 
the  praise  of  God  ? 

We  proceed  now  to  set  forth  briefly  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  object  to  instrumental  music  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 
We  say  the  public  worship  of  God,  because  the  question,  as  we 
discuss  it,  concerns  nothing  less  and  nothing  else.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  John  Owen,  "it  is  of  the  instituted  worship  of  his 
public  assemblies  that  we  treat."  *  In  the  private  worship  of  the 
individual,  there  may  be  more  liberty,  because  there  is  less  rule. 
And  we  are  commanded  to  stand  fast  in  our  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free.  (Gal.  v.  1.)  Easy  indeed  is  it  for  us 
to  be  "entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,"  and  danger- 
ous to  be  volunteering  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  our  free- 
dom. Calvin  says :  "We  are  not  forbidden  indeed  to  employ 
musical  instruments  in  private  hfe,  but  they  are  banished  out  of 
the  churches  by  the  plain  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  13,  lays  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that 
we  must  praise  God  and  pray  to  him  only  in  a  known  tongup."  f 
The  same  distinction  he  points  out  elsewhere,  in  these  words  : 
"Paul  allows  us  to  bless  God  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  saints 
only  in  a  known  tongue."  X 

To  the  following  statement  of  principles  we  suppose  true  Pres- 
byterians in  general  will  cordially  agree : 

1.  God  is  a  jealous  God ;  not  less  so  now  than  he  was  under 
the  former  dispensation.  God  is  also  most  holy,  and  cannot 
behold  evil.  Having  violated  law  and  become  a  fallen  and  pol- 
luted creature,  man  naturally  could  offer  no  greater  insult  to 
God  than  to  draw  nigh  to  him  with  institutes  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Such  presumption  must  provoke  God  to  consume  the  inso- 
lent offender.  The  offering  of  such  worship  at  all  to  God  by  a 
fallen  creature  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  a  commanded 
thing,  or  else  it  will  be  insulting  and  wicked.     In  the  very  na- 

■*  Discourse  Concoruiiig  Liturgies,  cha}>-  ii.,  works  vol.  xix.,  p.  4015. 
f  Commeut  od  Psalm  Ixxi.  22- 
X  Comment  on  Psalm  xxxiii.  2. 
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ture  of  the  case,  worship  must  originate  not  with  man,  but  with 
God.  It  must  not  be  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  but  of  God's 
permission — nay,  command ;  although,  of  course,  the  command 
might  be  general,  and  in  many  particulars  the  individual  be  left 
to  the  use  of  liberty. 

But  if  God  should  condescend  to  set  up  his  house  on  the 
earth,  and  to  invite  sinners  into  it  for  his  worship ;  if  he  should 
take  in  hand  to  erect  a  Church  in  this  world,  w^hich  should  be 
his  chosen  abode,  where  his  people  should  enjoy  the  special  mani- 
festations of  his  presence ;  then  might  we  expect  to  find  him 
peculiarly  jealous  respecting  all  his  own  appointments  in  and  for 
that  house.  Such  an  institute  might  be  expected  to  be  from 
beginning  to  end  and  in  all  its  parts  a  positive  one,  having  for  its 
most  essential  feature  and  its  most  fundamental  requisite  a  Jus 
Divinum.  It  follows  that  it  would  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
pure  revelation,  and  must  always  be  practised  precisely  as  re- 
vealed. Not  earth-born,  but  descended  from  heaven,  it  would  be 
not  the  offspring  of  our  will,  but  of  God's  will  made  known. 
Our  place  would  therefore  be  not  to  volunteer  any  additions  to 
it,  nor  any  improvements  of  it,  but  carefully  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions concerning  it.  A  most  awful  thing,  this  public  worship  of 
God  would  have  to  be  paid  by  us  in  reverence  and  godly  fear; 
not  in  a  slavish  but  filial  spirit.  Now,  God  has  done  this  very 
thing,  and  it  becomes  us  to  be  afraid  lest,  by  any  corruption  of 
his  holy,  revealed,  public  worship,  we  should  prove  to  be  offensive 
in  his  sight.  He  requires  of  us  a  docile  spirit  respecting  the 
methods  of  our  worship  in  his  house.  The  reason  why  will- 
worship  is  so  abominable  is  that  it  is  essentially  the  offspring  of 
irreverence  and  pride.  Hence,  the  very  thought  of  our  under- 
taking to  improve  this  institute  of  God  ought  to  be  dreadful  to 
our  minds.  In  vain  could  we  hope  to  worship  him  acceptably 
according  to  the  commandments  or  the  devices  of  men.  Such 
things  have  alw^ays  been  abominable  with  God,  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly resented  any  intermeddling  with  his  most  sacred  insti- 
tutes. 

The  Scriptures  furnish  many  signal  instances  of  God's  sever- 
ity against  those   who,  by  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  wilful 
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neglect,  have  (to  make  use  of  John  Owen's  expression)  "  miscar- 
ried in  not  observing  exactly  his  will  and  appointment  in  and 
about  his  worship."  Such  was  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (Levit.  x.  1,  2) ;  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  (Numbers  xvi.  3,  9,  32,  33) ;  of  Eli  and  his  house,  the 
iniquity  of  which  was  not  to  be  purged  with  sacrifice  lior  offer- 
ing forever  (1  Sam.  ii.  28-30,  and  iii.  14) ;  of  Uzza,  in  putting 
the  ark  into  a  cart  when  he  should  have  borne  it  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, *  (or  perhaps  for  his  rashness  in  touching  it  when  shaken 
by  the  oxen,)  referred  to  by  the  prophet  David  under  the  ex- 
pressive phrase,  "For  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due 
order  '  (1  Chron.  xv.  13);  of  Uzziah  the  King,  in  venturing  to 
volunteer  the  service  of  the  priesthood  in  the  very  temple.  (2 
Ghron.  xxvi.  16.)  In  the  revelation  made  by  God  to  Moses 
respecting  the  tabernacle,  and  to  David  respecting  the  temple, 
God  was  very  exact  in  the  pattern  each  was  to  follow.  (See 
Exodus  XXV.  40,  Numbers  viii.  4,  and  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  19.) 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  God's  Church  on  the 
earth,  the  acceptable  worship  of  God  has  been  always  that  which 
himself  ordained.  Man,  having  the  breath  of  God  in  his  nos- 
trils and  made  in  God's  image,  has  the  Sabbath  given  to  him, 
and  is  placed  in  Eden  with  a  specific  revelation  of  God's  will,  and 
his  own  duty.  When  he  sins,  God  teaches  him  how  to  worship 
by  sacrifice.  He  manifests  himself  continually  to  those  who,  in 
faith,  approach  him  thus  with  the  sacrifice  of  blood.  Thus  to 
Adam,  to  Abel,  to  Seth,  to  Enoch,  and  to  Noah,  (but  not  to 
Cain  nor  to  his  immediate  descendants,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, whether  to  Lamech  or  to  Jubal.)  Gad  constantly  reveals 
his  will ;  and  these  and  such  as  these  constitute  his  Church  upon 
the  earth,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  separated  from 
unbelievers.  In  the  matter  of  Noah's  salvation  by  the  ark,  very 
specific  directions  were  given,  and  he  did  "according  unto  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him."  (Gen.  vii.  5.)  The  religion 
practised  by  Abraham  and  his  sons  was  a  revealed  one.  It  is  by 
faith  he  leaves  his  country,  dwells  in  tents,  offers  sacrifices,  and 
practises  circumcision.     When  we  come  down  to  Moses'  time, 

*  See  Owen's  Short  Catechism.     Works,  Vol.  xix.,  p.  501. 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  1 — 6. 
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God  very  expressly  says  to  him:  "Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught 
form  it."  (Deut.  iv.  2,  and  xii.  32.)  Of  Jeroboam  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  made  calves  and  made  a  house  of  high  places  and 
made  priests,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  ordained 
a  feast  like  unto  the  feast  in  Judah,  and  appointed  a  month  for 
it,  which  he  ''had  devised  of  his  own  heart.''  (1  Kings  xii.  28, 
31.)  Of  Israel  it  is  said,  they  provoked  God  to  anger  with  their 
own  inventions.  (Ps.  cvi.  29,  39.)  Jehovah  denounces  wrath 
and  woe  upon  the  people,  because  "  their /(?ar  (that  is,  their  wor- 
ship) toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men."  (Isaiah 
xxix.  13.)  Coming  down  to  the  times  of  our  Lord,  we  hear  him 
saying  almost  in  the  same  words:  "In  vain  do  they  worship  me, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  (Matt.  xv. 
9,  and  Mark  vii.  7.)  Paul  to  the  Colossians  condemns  all  "  will- 
worship,"  where  the  very  idea  he  communicates  is  precisely  this: 
that  whatever  in  worship  is  volunteered,  that  is  not  commanded, 
is  forbidden.  (Col.  ii.  18,  23.)  Moreover,  he  proves  that  the 
tribe  of  Judah  had  nothing  to  do  with  Aaron's  priesthood,  from 
th«  silence  of  Moses :  "of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  con- 
cerning the  priesthood."  (Ileb.  vii.  14.)  So  that,  in  the  words 
of  an  old  divine,  "we  may  use  this  apostolical  argument  against 
Popish  inventions  (and  Protestant  inventions,  too):  Neither 
Moses  nor  any  other  penman  of  Scripture  spake  any  thing  of 
worshipping  God  in  such  and  such  a  manner  ;  therefore  these 
human  appointments  are  no  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
llzziah's  offering  of  incense." 

2.  In  this  aspect,  God's  worship  appears  to  be  just  as  far 
above  the  domination  and  control  of  man  as  are  those  other  two 
divine  institutes,  viz.,  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  his 
house.  These  three  are  equally  of  divine  right ;  and  alterations 
of  either  are  equally  dishonoring  to  God.  All  three  are  perfect, 
and  we  insult  him  who  reveals  them  whenever  we  pretend  that 
either  one  of  them  needs  improving,  or  that  we  are  capable  of 
mending  it. 

But  God,  wiio  is  the  author  of  these  three  institutes,  exer- 
cises his  sovereign  right  of  developing  and  completing  the  doc- 
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trine  and  of  altering  at  pleasure  the  forms  and  methods  of  the 
discipline  and  worship  of  his  house.  At  first,  every  father  of  a 
family  was  the  priest  of  it ;  then  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  called  ; 
now  every  Christian  is  a  priest  unto  God.  At  first,  sacrifices 
with  blood  were  the  most  special  and  acceptable  mo.de  of  wor- 
hip  to  Jehovah ;  now  they  would  be  sins  of  the  very  deepest 
dye.  Moreover,  at  first,  these  sacrifices  were  as  acceptable  to 
God  in  one  place  as  in  another;  afterwards  they  were  accept- 
able only  when  ofi"ered  at  the  tabernacle,  and  after  that  again 
only  at  the  temple ;  and  to  offer  them  elsewhere  was  extremely 
offensive  to  the  august  majesty  of  heaven.  So,  also,  once  there 
was  a  temple  and  a  temple  service  divinely  ordained,  with  its 
altars  of  sacrifice  and  incense,  its  priests  of  diff'erent  grades,  its 
holy  and  most  holy  places,  with  their  diff'erent  appurtenances; 
its  purifications  and  its  festivals ;  its  choirs,  its  instruments  of 
music,  and  all  its  gorgeous  as  well  as  complicated  and  burden- 
some ceremonial.  But  all  these  things  were  only  for  a  time  and 
a  purpose.  They  were  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  point  to  Christ 
and  to  train  the  Church,  then  childish  and  ignorant,  for  his 
coming.  Then,  when  he  came,  it  was  abolished,  and  no  part  of 
it  now  remains.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  with  its  promises, 
and  the  government  of  the  Church  by  elders  and  the  simple 
forms  of  worship  of  the  synag^ogue,  continue  and  shall  continue 
to  the  end,  for  so  the  New  Testament  teaches  us.  But  we  may 
not  go  back  to  the  use  of  any  part  or  parcel  of  what  belonged 
to  the  temple.  All  of  it  might  as  well  be  introduced  amongst 
us  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  any  part  of  it.  Once  lawful,  all 
of  it,  because  commanded ;  now  no  part  of  it  is  lawful,  because 
not  commanded  by  the  inspired  apostles,  either  preceptively  or 
in  their  example. 

3.  The  only  question  open  to  us,  then,  respecting  the  divinely 
revealed  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  is.  What  did  the 
apostles  establish  ?  Until  they  discharged  their  commission,  all 
three  of  these  institutes  of  God  were  yet  incomplete  ;  but  it  was 
their  office  to  perfect  and  finish  them.  They  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  complete  the  canon  of  Scripture; 
leaving  then  in  our  hands   the  whole  word  of  God,  unto  which 
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which  nothing  is  ever  to  be  added.  Thej  were  also  inspired  to 
organise  the  Christian  Church  and  estabhsh  it  in  the  world. 
They  did  so.  Christ  himself  had  ordained  the  Lord's  supper 
and  baptism.  It  was  for  the  apostles  to  declare  that  these  were 
to  supplant  circumcision  and  the  passover.  It  was  for  them  to 
declare  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  moral.  It  was  for  them  to  make  known  the  severance 
now  and  forever  of  Church  and  State,  and  that  the  Church  was 
now  to  embrace  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  being  no  longer 
shut  up  in  Judea,  was  to  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  It  was 
for  them  to  identify  the  Church  of  their  day  and  of  the  whole 
future  with  the  Church  in  Abraham ;  to  proclaim  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  and  the  sole  eternal  high-priesthood  of 
Jesus ;  to  make  known  a  government  by  presbyters  to  be  the 
only  lawful  rule  in  God's  house,  then  and  now,  as  of  old ;  and 
to  legalise  for  us  and  for  the  Church  to  the  end — what  forms  of 
worship  ?  the  temple  forms,  or  any  portion  of  them  ?  No ! 
but  the  forms  of  another  divine  pattern  lying  far  back  of  that. 
They  gave  us  a  copy  of  an  ancient  institute  for  the  social  ami 
continual  assembling  of  Israel  every  Sabbath  and  oftener,  all 
over  the  land,  in  places  convenient  to  them,  and  not,  as  in  the 
distant  temple  at  Jerusalem,  only  three  times  a  year.  They 
gave  us  for  our  model  the  synagogue  worship,  (as  they  did  the 
synagogue  government,)  with  its  reading  and  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  its  singing  with  the  voice,  without  any  instruments 
accompanying,*  and  its  praying,  and  its  fellowship  in  collections 
for  the  poor,  and  its  discipline  of  charity  and  faithful  love. 


*  Lightfoot  says:  ''Every  synagogue  had  its  trumpet  to  publish  tlie 
coming  in  of  the  New  Year  and  the  Sabbath  day,  and  also  the  excommu- 
nication of  any."  Vitringa  adds  to  these,  the  use  of  it  for  their  "  fast  days." 
Lightfoot  finds  in  no  Jewish  writer  any  account  of  the  trumpet  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  almsgiving,  and  suggests  that  the  Saviour  spoke  (Matt.  vi.  2) 
metaphorically.  In  the  ivorship  of  the  synagogue  of  old,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  use  of  instruments  whatsoever,  audit  is  inadmissible  amongst 
the  modern  Jews,  except  where  they  forsake  the  strict  rule  of  their  ancient 
religion.  But  in  the  synagogue,  Vitringa  tells  us,  they  made  use  of  all 
*'  the  moral  worship  of  the  temple,  and  sang  God's  praises  with  the  voice ;" 
and  that  "  from  the  synagogue  this  practice  was  transferred  to  the  orato- 
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Now,  if  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  God  that  we  should  make 
use  of  machinery  in  his  praise,  why  did  he  not  so  instruct  these 
apostles  ?  He  has  ever  manifested  his  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  worship  of  his  sanctuary  ;  nay,  declares  himself  jealous 
about  it.  It  was,  of  course,  not  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles  Avhich  led  them  to  adopt  the  simpler  praise  of  the  syn- 
agogue, instead  of  the  instruments  of  the  temple  with  which 
they  were  so  familiar.  Was  it  poverty  ?  How  easily,  with  the 
liberality  of  the  churches  in  those  days,  could  instruments  of 
some  sort — a  harp  or  the  psaltery,  or  some  cymbals  at  least — 
have  been  provided  in  every  congregation  !  Was  it  thoughtless- 
ness or  forgetfulness  which  caused  their  negligence  and  their 
silence?  Impossible  !  They  w'ere  the  amanuenses  of  the  Spirit! 
And  yet  they  never  commanded,  either  by  precept  or  example, 
the  use  of  any  other  instrument  in  praise  but  the  human  voice. 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  men,  sent  by  God,  "m  these  last  timeSy*[ 
to  make  known  his  sovereign  pleasure  respecting  the  worship  of 
his  sanctuary.  There  shall  come  no  other  teachers  divinely 
inspired.  The  canon  of  Scripture  is  complete;  the  government 
and  worship  is  established.  And  it  is  a  solemn  responsibility 
which  any  man  assumes  who  ventures  to  add  anything  to  the 
heavenly  structure. 

4.  All  which  has  been  now  said  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of 
our  fathers  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  that  in  the  worship  of 
God's  house,  ^^  whatever  is  not  commanded  is  forbidden."  This 
doctrine  flows  necessarily  out  of  the  principle  that  God  is  the 
originator  of  worship  and  has  himself  i;evealed  it  to  man.  Nay, 
we  must  go  further  and  apply  this  maxim  to  everything  in  reli- 
gion, for  religion  is  altogether  devised  and  revealed  by  God.    He 

ries  of  the  Christians."  Lightfoot  also  tells  us  that  in  the  temple  itself 
none  but  Levites  were  allowed  ''to  join  voices  with  the  vocal  music,  which 
was  the  proper  song  and  the  proper  service,  but  only  to  join  with  the  in- 
strumental ;"  a  private  person,  if  he  had  skill,  might  ''put  in  with  his  instru- 
ment among  the  instruments,"  but  "among  the  voices  he  mi^rht  not  join, 
for  that  belonged  only  to  the  Levites."  (See  Lightfoot's  Exercitations  upon 
St.  Matthew,  chap.  vi.  2,  and  on  the  Temple  Service,  chap.  vii.  sec.  ii. 
See  also  Vitringa  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  Lib.  L,  Par.  I.,  cap.  10,  and  the 
Prolegomena,  cap.  5  and  cap.  6.)  , 
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is  and  must  be  its  sole  author,  or  else  it  is  false  and  vain.  Man 
had  no  part  in  originating  it ;  nay,  he  has  never  of  himself  done 
any  thing  with  it  but  corrupt  it.  And  what  is  very  remarkable, 
perhaps  every  one  of  the  human  corruptions  of  worship  began 
in  some  apparently  good  way,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  of 
improvement.  To  recommend  Christianity  to  Jews  and  to  Gen- 
tiles who  considered  it  too  bald  and  naked  in  its  divine  simpli- 
city, "the  Christian  doctors  (says  Dr.  Mosheim  on  the  second 
century)  thought  they  must  introduce  some  external  rites  which 
would  strike  the  senses  of  the  people."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  133.)  Pliny 
and  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian  all  describe  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship  in  the  first  two  centuries ;  yet  the  temptation 
to  mend  it  and  improve  it  was  already  felt.  What  an  excellent 
end,  supposing  the  Almighty  could  consent  to  be  assisted  in  his 
plans!  Hence,  "in  order  [we  use  Mosheim's  words]  to  impart 
dignity  to  their  religion,"  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  were  imitated  in  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  initiated 
from  beholding  ba^ptism  or  the  Lord's  supper.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  passion  for  Platonic  philosophy  amongst  the  Christian 
teachers  leads  to  exorcising  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  baptized. 
Early  in  the  fourth  century,  Constantino  adopts  Christianity  and 
undertakes  to  improve  the  worship  as  well  as  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Then  is  witnessed  a  great  tendency  to  adorn 
church  buildings  with  images  of  the  saints,  all  intended  to  excite 
devotion,  though  operating  really  to  bring  in  idolatry.  By  the 
time  we  get  down  to  the  period  of  Augustine  and  Ambrose, 
(which  Dr.  Smyth  refers  to  with  so  much  satisfaction,  p.  546,) 
there  is  such  a  vast  increase  of  rites  and  ceremonies  springing 
out  of  this  excellent  desire  to  attract  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
and  the  other  nations  to  Christianity,  that  Mosheim  tells  us  : 
"The  observation  of  Augustine  is  well  known,  'That  the  yoke 
once  laid  upon  the  Jews  was  more  supportable  than  that  laid  on 
many  Christians  in  his  age.'  "  He  adds  :  "There  was  of  course 
little  difference,  in  these  times,  between  the  public  worship  of 
the  Christians  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  both 
alike,  the're  were  splendid  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax  tapers, 
crosiers,    processions,    lustrations,    images,  golden    and    silver 
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vases,  and  numberless  other  things  ;"  also,  that  'Hhey  supposed 
God,  Christ,  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  equally  with  us 
wretched  mortals,  to  be  delighted  and  captivated  with  external 
signs."  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  276.  7.)  In  his  account  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, we  read:  "In  some  places,  it  was  appointed  that  the 
praises  of  God  should  be  sung  continually,  day  and  night,  the 
singers  succeeding  each  other  without  interruption  ;  as  if  the 
Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  clamor  and  noise  and  in  the 
flatteries  of  men.  The  magnificence  of  the  temples  had  no 
bounds."  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  351.)  Of  the  sixth  century,  we  read: 
"In  proportion  as  true  religion  and  piety,  from  various  causes,  de- 
clined in  this  century,  the  external  signs  of  religion  and  piety — 
that  is,  rites  and  ceremonies — increased."  And  he  speaks  of 
"the  new  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  supper  magnifi- 
cently ;"  also  of  baptism  now  being  only  to  be  administered  "  on 
the  greatest  festivals."  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  413,  14.)  So  marched  on  the 
profane  and  wicked  though  "pious"  attempts  of  well-meaning 
men  to  improve  the  institutes  of  God;  culminating,  at  length, 
in  the  complete  prostration  of  what  the  Almighty  had  set  up, 
and  the  substitution  for  it,  in  his  house,  of  a  pagan  system  bap- 
tized into  the  Christian  name  !  And  yet,  be  it  observed,  so  far 
down  as  we  have  traced  the  progress  of  these  human  improve- 
ments, there  yet  appears  no  sign  of  machinery  to  praise  God 
with.  That  is  the  fruit  of  a  later,  and  of  course  a  grosser,  de- 
velopment. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  our  forefathers,  that  whatever  in  religion 
is  not  commanded  is  forbidden,  answers  to  the  good  old  Protest- 
ant maxim,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sole  and  the  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  are  the  sufficient  rule — that 
is,  they  furnish  every  needful  direction  concerning  either  faith  or 
practice.  They  are  the  sole  rule — that  is,  no  other  rule  is  ad- 
missible. Not  any  thing  is  lawful  for  which  you  cannot  produce 
a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

This  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  is  ours,  in  these  words:  "The  whole  counsel  of  God  con- 
cerning all  things  necessary  for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation, 
faith,  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by 
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good  arid  necessary  consequence  may  be  deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture; unto  which  nothing,  at  any  time,  is  to  be  added,  whether 
by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of  men."  (Chap. 
i.  6.)  All  that  concerns  God's  glory,  which  of  course  includes 
his  w<i>rship,  is  in  the  Bible,  and  for  us,  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  unto  ^hat  is  there  written,  or  thence  deducible,  nothing  may 
be  added.  The  Almighty  has  a  definitive  will  or  counsel  respect- 
ing his  worship,  and  he  has  revealed  that  counsel  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  venture  to  attempt 
any  improvements  of  it. 

In  like  manner,  our  Larger  Catechism  sets  down  among  the 
sins  forbidden  under  the  second  commandment,  "  all  devising, 
counselling,  commanding,  using  and  any  wise  approving  any 
religious  worship  not  instituted  by  God  himself." 

This  doctrine  was  very  fully  held  and  taught  by  Owen,  and 
was  applied  by  him,  specifically,  in  more  than  one  of  his  works, 
to  the  matter  of  human  inventions  in  worship.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  we  have  not,  in  this  article,  put  forth  one  sentiment 
for  which  wo  could  not  produce  Owen's  authority  as  an  inter- 
preter of  God's  word.  Speaking  of  the  "outward  worship  of 
God,"  he  says  its  "  sole  foundation  was  in  his  will  and  pleasure."* 
Quoting  sundry  scriptures,  he  says  :  "  That  which  these  and  the 
like  testimonies  unanimously  speak  to  us  is  this,  that  the  will  of 
God  is  the  sole  rule  of  his  worship ;  *  *  and  consequently  that 
he  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  allow  that  the  will  of  his  creatures 
should  be  the  rule  or  measure  of  his  honor  or  worship.  =t=  *  *  jj; 
is  enough  to  discard  any  thing  from  a  relation  to  the  worship  of 
God,  to  manifest  that  the  appointees  of  it  were  men  and  not 
God.  Nor  can  any  man  prove  that  God  hath  delegated  unto 
man  his  power  in  this  matter.  Nor  did  he  ever  do  so  to  the  sons 
of  men — namely,  that  they  should  have  authority  to  appoint 
any  thing  in  his  worship,  or  about  it,  that  seemeth  meet  unto 
their  wisdom.  *  With  some,  indeed,  in  former  days,  he  intrusted 
the  Avork  of  revealing  unto  his  Church  and  people  what  he  him- 
self would  have  observed ;  which  dispensation  he  closed  in  the 
person  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     But  to  intrust  men  .with 

•Discourse  concerning  Liturgies,  Owen's  Works,  Vol.  xix.,  p.  405. 
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authority,  not  to  declare  what  he  revealed,  hut  to  appoint  what 
seemeth  good  unto  them,  he  never  did  it ;  the  testimonies  pro- 
duced lie  evidently  against  it.  Now,  surely  God's  asserting  his 
own  will  and  authority,  as  the  only  rule  and  cause  of  his  wor- 
ship, should  make  men  cautious  how  they  suppose  themselves 
like  or  equal  unto  him  herein.  *  *  *  But  such  is  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  whereabout  men 
have  been  more  apt  to  contend  with  God,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  That  their  will  and  wisdom  may  have  a  share  (some 
at  least)  in  the  ordering  of  his  worship,  is  that  which  of  all 
things  they  seem  to  desire.  *  *  *  The  prohibition  is  plain — 
*Thou  shalt  not  add  to  what  I  have  commanded.'  Add  not  to 
his  words,  that  is,  in  his  worship,  to  the  things  which  by  his 
word  he  hath  appointed  to  be  observed;  neither  to  the  word  of 
his  institution  nor  to  the  things  instituted.  Indeed,  adding 
things  adds  to  the  word ;  for  the  word  that  adds  is  made  of  a 
like  authority  with  him.  All  making  to  ourselves  is  forbidden, 
though  what  we  so  make  may  seem  unto  us  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  worship  of  God."  * 

Owen  thus  continues  :  "  It  is  said  that  the  intention  of  these 
rules  and  prohibitions  is  only  to  prevent  the  addition  of  what  is 
contrary  to  what  God  hath  appointed,  and  not  of  that  which 
may  tend  to  the  furtherance  and  better  discharge  of  his  appoint- 
ments." His  answer  is,  that  "whatever  is  added  is  contrary  to 
the  command  that  nothing  be  added."  He  proceeds  to  reason 
from  our  Lord's  direction  to  the  apostles  to  teach  his  disciples 
'"^to  do  and  observe  whatever  he  commanded  them."  And  the 
conclusion  which  Owen  draws  is,  that  "  the  whole  duty  of  the 
Church,  as  unto  the  worship  of  God,  seems  to  lie  in  the  precise 
observation  of  what  is  appointed  and  commanded  by  him."t 
Elsewhere  he  says  :  "A  principal  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church 
in  this  matter  is  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  admitted  or  prac- 
tised in  the  worship  of  God,  or  as  belonging  thereunto,  which  is 
not  instituted  and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Christ.  In  its  care, 
faithfulness,  and  watchfulness  herein,  consists  the  principal  part 
of  its  loyalty  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  head,  king,  and  law- 


*  Ibid,  pp.  441-4. 


f  Ibid,  p,  445. 
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giver  of  his  Church,  and  which  to  stir  us  up  to,  he  hath  left  so 
many  severe  interdictions  and  prohibitions  in  his  word  against 
all  additions  to  his  commands  upon  any  pretence  whatever."  * 

Again,  in  the  work  last  quoted  from,  Owen  says  :  "  The  ways 
and  means  of  the  worship  of  God  are  made  known  to  us  in  and 
by  the  written  word  alone,  which  contains  a  full  and  perfect 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  as  to  his  whole  worship  and  the 
concernments  of  it."  He  quotes,  to  prove  this,  many  passages 
of  the  word ;  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Scripture  every  where 
"supposeth  and  declareth  that  of  ourselves  we  are  ignorant  how 
God  is,  how  he  ought  to  be,  worshipped.  Moreover,  it  manifests 
him  to  be  a  jealous  God,  exercising  that  holy  property  of  his 
nature  in  an  especial  manner  about  his  worship ;  rejecting  and 
despising  every  thing  that  is  not  according  to  his  will,  that  is  not 
of  his  institution."  He  proceeds  to  set  forth,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, how  God  hath  frequently  altered  and  changed  the  ways 
and  means  of  his  worship  at  his  sovereign  pleasure  ;  particularly 
that  "fabric  of  his  outward  worship"  established  in  the  temple; 
and  still  further  to  show  that  no  other  alteration  by  him  is  to  be 
expected,  for  he  has  made  his  last  and  complete  revelation  in  his 
Son,  the  Lord  of  all.  f 

Further  on,  we  find  Owen,  in  the  same  work,  discussing  the 
the  question  whether  the  Church  may  not  appoint  what  may 
"further  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers,  or  render  the  worship 
itself  in  its  performance  more  decent,  beautiful,  and  orderly  ?" 
His  answer  is:  "No  devotion  is  acceptable  to  God  but  what 
proceedeth  from  and  is  an  effect  of  faith ;  for  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him,  and  faith  in  all  things  respects  the 
commands  and  authority  of  God.  *  *  *  To  say  that  any  thing 
will  effectually  stir  up  devotion,  (that  is,  excite,  strengthen,  or 
increase  grace  in  the  heart  towards  God,)  that  is  not  of  his  own 
appointment,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reflect  on  his  wisdom  and 
care  towards  the  Church,  as  if  he  had  been  wanting  towards  it 
in  things  so  necessary    (which  he  declares  against  in  Isaiah  v. 

*  Owen's  Short  Catechism  ou  Worship  and  Discipline — WorkS)  Vol. 
xix.,  p.  487. 

f  Short  Catechism — Works,  Vol.  xix.,  pp.  468-71 . 
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4 — *What,'  saith  he,  'could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vine- 
yard that  I  have  not  done  unto  it  ?') ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  extols 
the  wisdom  of  men  above  what  is  meet  to  ascribe  to  it.  Shall 
men  find  out  that  which  God  would  not  or  could  not,  in  matters 
of  so  great  importance  unto  his  glory  and  the  souls  of  them  that 
obey  him  ?"  ^'■ 

We  quote  another  passage,  wherein  Owen  says  it  is  evident 
that  "the  suitableness  of  anything  to  right  reason  or  the  light 
of  nature  is  no  ground  for  a  church  observation  of  it,  unless  it 
be  also  appointed  and  commanded  in  especial  by  Jesus  Christ."  f 
Thus  is  the  principle  plainly  and  broadly  stated,  that  whatever 
in  religion  is  not  commanded  is  forbidden. 

Similar  to  Owen's  is  the  testimony  of  Cartwright,  the  distin- 
guished opponent  of  Whitgift  and  Hooker.  He  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "  Ssriptura  is,  in  such  sort,  the  rule  of  human  actions 
that  simply  whatever  we  do,  and  are  not  by  it  directed  there- 
unto, the  same  is  sin."  "I  say,"  says  he,  "that  the  word  of 
God  containeth  *  *  *  whatsoever  things  can  fall  into  any  part 
of  man's  life.  For  so  Solomon  saith  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Proverbs  :  'My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  etc.,  then 
shalt  thou  understand  justice,  and  judgment,  and  equity,  and 
every  good  way.' "  Again  we  quote:  "St.  Paul  saith,  'That 
whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we  must  do  it  to 
the  glory  of  God.'  But  no  man  can  glorify  God  in  any  thing 
but  by  obedience,  and  there  is  no  obedience  but  in  respect  of  the 
commandment  and  word  of  God;  therefore  it  followeth  that  the 
word  of  God  directeth  a  man  in  all  his  actions."  Again,  Cart- 
wright  argues:  "That  which  St.  Paul  said  of  meats  and  drinks, 
that  they  are  sanctified  unto  us  by  the  word  of  God,  the  same  is 
to  be  understanded  of  all  things  else  we  have  the  use  of."  Once 
more,  he  says  that  place  of  St.  Paul  "is  of  all  other  most  clear, 
where,  speaking  of  those  things  which  are  called  indifferent,  in 
the  end  he  concludeth,  that  'whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  ;' 
but  faith  is  not  but  in  respect  of  the  word  of  God ;  therefore, 
whatever  is  not  done  by  the  word  of  God  is  sin." 

Replying  to  this  last   named  point  made  by  Cartwright,  his. 


*  Ibid.  p.  494. 


f  Ibid,  p.  .505. 
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skilful  opponent,  Hooker,  insists  that  Paul  means  nothing  else 
by  faith  in  this  place  except  "only  a  full  persuasion  that  that 
which  we  do  is  well  done."  *  But  Cartwright rejoins  :  "Whence 
can  that  spring  but  from  faith  ?  And  how  can  we  persuade  and 
assure  ourselves  that  we  do  well,  but  whereas  we  have  the  word 
of  God  for  our  warrant?" 

Whitgift,  in  replying  to  Cartwright,  said:  "It  is  noi  true  that 
whatsoever  can  not  be  proved  in  the  word  of  God  is  not  of  faith  ; 
for  then  to  take  up  a  straw,  to  observe  many  civil  orders,  and 
to  do  a  number  of  particular  actions,  were  against  faith,  and  so 
deadly  sin  ;  because  it  is  not  in  the  word  of  God  that  we  should 
do  them.  The  which  doctrine  must  needs  bring  a  great  servi- 
tude and  bondage  to  the  conscience;  restrain,  or  rather  utterly 
overthrow,  that  part  of  Christian  liberty  which  consisteth  in  the 
free  use  of  indifferent  things,  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden 
in  the  word  of  God  ;  and  throw  men  into  desperation."  f  But 
Cartwright  answers:  "Even  those  things  that  are  indifferent 
and  may  be  done  have  their  freedom  grounded  in  the  word  of 
God.  So  that  unless  the  word  of  the  Lord,  either  in  general  or 
especial  words,  had  determined  of  the  free  use  of  them,  there 
could  have  been  no  lawful  use  of  them  at  all.  And  when  he 
(Dr.  Whitgift)  saith  that  St.  Paul  speakcth  here  of  civil,  private, 
and  indifferent  actions,  as  of  eating  this  or  that  kind  of  meat, 
(than  the  which  there  can  be  nothing  more  indifferent,)  he  might 
easily  have  seen  that  the  sentence  of  the  apostle  reacheth  even 
to  his  case  of  taking  ujJ  a  straw.  For  if  this  rule  be  of  indiffer- 
ent things,  and  not  of  all,  I  would  gladly  know  of  him  what 
indifferent  things  it  is  given  of,  and  of  what  not  ?  And  the  same, 
also,  I  require  of  him  in  the  other  general  rule  of  doing  all  things 
to  the  glory  of  God.  For  if  that  reach  unto  all  indifferent 
things,  it  must  needs  comprise  also  this  action  of  his ;  which,  if 
it  do,  ihen  as  no  man  can  glorify  God  but  by  obedience,  and 
there  is  no  obedience  but  where  there  is  a  word,  it  must  follow 
that  there  is  a  word.  And  seemeth  it  so  strange  a  thing  to  him 
that  a  man  should   not  take  a  straiu  but   for  some  purpose,  and 


*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.,  section  4. 

f  See  uote  to  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.,  introductory  paragraph. 
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for  some  good  purpose  ?  And  will  he  not  give  the  Lord  leave  to 
require  of  a  Christian  man  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
much  as  the  heathen  require  of  one  who  is  only  endued  with 
reason,  that  he  should  do  nothing  whereof  he  hath  not  some 
good  end  ;  and  that  in  all  his  doings,  whether  public  or  private,  at 
home  or  abroad,  whether  with  himself  or  with  another,  he  ought 
to  have  regard  whether  that  which  he  doth  be  in  duty  or  no?" 

Such  was  the  ground  maintained  so  ably  by  Cartwright.  On 
the  contrary,  Hooker,  his  able  but  unsound  opponent,  cautiously 
questions  whether  "all  things  necessary  unto  salvation  be  neces- 
sarily set  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  no?"  "How  can  this 
be,"  he  demands,  "when  of  things  necessary  the  very  chiefestis 
to  know  what  books  we  are  bound  to  esteem  holy,  which  point  is 
confest  impossible  for  the  Scripture  itself  to  teach?"*  Ad- 
vancing still  further  in  this  semi-Popish  strain,  he  more  boldly 
avers:  "It  sufficeth,  therefore,  that  nature  and  Scripture  do 
serve  in  such  full  sort  that  they  both  jointly,  and  not  severally, 
either  of  them,  be  so  complete  that,  iinto  everlasting  felicity,  we 
need  not  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  these  two  may 
easily  furnish  our  minds  with  on  all  sides."  f  And  so  his  ground 
(resembling  too  much  that  of  our  brother  who  now  argues  for 
the  divine  right  of  organs)  is,  that  God  "approveth  much  more 
than  he  doth  command;"  that  "his  very  commandments  in  some 
kind,  as  namely  his  precepts  in  the  law  of  nature,  may  be  other- 
wise known  than  only  by  Scripture;"  and  "that  it  cannot  stand 
with  reason  to  make  the  bare  mandate  of  Sacred  Scripture  the 
only  rule  of  all  good  and  evil  in  the  actions  of  mortal  men."  J 
Still  further  on,  this  eminent  and  eloquent  defender  of  the  pre- 
lacy lays  down  four  propositions,  which  have  too  much  the  same 
sound  with  a  large  part  of  what  has  been  just  written  by  our 
brother.  The  first  is  :  That  since  the  public  duties  of  religion 
excel  in  dignity  all  other  things  in  the  world,  and  since  the  best 
things  have  the  perfectest  and  best  operations,  therefore  they 
should  have  a  sensible  excellency  correspondent  to  the  majesty 
of  him  whom  we  worship ;   and  the  external   form  of  religion 


♦Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.,  section  14. 
X  Ibid,  Book  II,,  section  8. 


f  Ibidem. 
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should  be  such  as  appears  to  beseem  the  dignity  of  religion. 
The  second  is :  That  we  may  not,  in  this  case,  lightly  esteem 
what  hath  been  allowed  as  fit  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity.  The 
third  is :  That  the  Church  hath  power  no  less  to  ordain  that 
which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what  hath  been  before.  The 
fourth  is :  That  some  divine  and  apostolic  ordinances  and  consti- 
tutions the  Church  has  the  right  and  power  to  dispense  with.* 
These  four  propositions,  as  they  will  easily  bring  in  the  use  of 
instruments  by. the  Church,  so  they  will  also  as  easily  bring  in 
the  vestments,  the  liturgy,  the  Apocrypha,  and  every  other  exercise 
of  illegitimate  Church. power,  and  every  other  kind  of  will-worship 
ordained  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  for  not  submitting  to  which, 
as  imposed  on  them,  our  fathers  of  old  did  grievously  suffer. 

We  have  thus  brought  forward,  in  support  of  our  Confession 
of  Faith, f  (as  the  interpreter  of  God's  word,)  some  high  authori- 
ties against  Dr.  Smyth's  position — Owen  and  Cartwright,  as 
holding  forth  to  us  the  testimony  of  that  grand  body  of  theolo- 
gians whom  they  may  be  said  to  represent.  Let  us  ascend  the 
stream  a  little  higher,  and  consult  that  prince  among  the  teach- 
ers of  God's  Israel,  John  Calvin.  First,  let  us  hear  him,  in  the 
Institutes,  tell  how  God  declares  in  Isaiah  that  he  is  our  only 
lawgiver,  so  that  none  may  "take  it  on  them  to  order  any  thing 
in  the  Church  without  authority  from  the  word  of  God."  Again, 
he  says  Paul  declares  it  (Col.  ii.  20)  to  be  "a  thing  intolerable 
that  the  legitimate  worship  of  God  should  be  subjected  to  the 
will  of  men."  Again,  he  says  that  "when  once  religion  begins 
to  be  composed  of  such  vain  fictions,  there  is  no  stopping  till 
the  commandment  of  God  is  made  void  throusli  their  traditions." 


*  Ibid,  Book  V.,  sections  G,  7,  8,  9. 

f  The  Cambridge  Platform  (adopted  by  the  New  Enghmd  churches  in 
1648,  in  the  days  of  their  early  purity  of  doctrine,)  sets  forth  with  great 
distinctness  the  very  same  views  respectin<Tj  the  substantials  and  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  chur(;h  government  which  our  Confession  of  Faith  exhib- 
its. (Chaps,  i.,  vi.)  It  declares  that  ''  the  parts  of  church  government  are 
all  of  them  exactly  described  in  the  word  of  God;"  while  the  "•circum- 
stances, as  time  and  place,  etc,  belonging  unto  order  and  decency,  are  not 
so  left  to  men  as  that,  under  pretence  of  them,  they  may  thrust  their  own 
inventions  upon  the  churches." 
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He  refers  to  the  well  known  fact  that  the  pretended  improve- 
ments of  God's  worship  which  are  found  in  the  Romish  Church, 
*'  took  their  model  partly  from  the  dreams  of  Gentiles  and  partly 
from  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  with  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  etc." 
He  quotes  Augustine  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  rites  in  which 
"our  Lord  Christ  bound  together  the  society  of  his  new  people;" 
and  he  contrasts  with  this  gospel  simplicity  the  mass  of  childish 
ceremonies  and  all  the  external  show  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  Christian  Church,  insisting  that  we  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren under  tutors,  and  have  no  more  need  of  these  puerile  rudi- 
ments. He  declares  that  God  "denounces  this  curse  in  all 
ages"  uniformly  :  that  he  will  "strike  with  stupor  and  blindness 
those  who  worship  him  after  the  doctrines  of  men."  He  insists 
that  it  is  nothing  but  "rash  human  license,  which  can  not  con- 
fine itself  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God, 
but  petulantly  breaks  out,,  and  has  recourse  to  its  own  inven- 
tions." "The  Lord  cannot  forget  himself,  and  it  is  long  since 
he  declared  that  nothing  is  so  ofi'ensive  to  him  as  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  human  inventions."  He  demands  if  it  can  be  "a 
small  matter  that  the  Lord  is  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  which  he 
so  strictly  claims  for  himself?  Now,  he  is  deprived  of  it  as 
often  as  he  is  worshipped  with  laws  of  human  invention,  since 
his  will  is  to  be  the  sole  legislator  of  his  worship."  * 

Elsewhere  we  hear  Calvin  saying:  "No  worship  is  legitimate 
unless  it  be  so  founded  as  to  have  for  its  only  rule  the  will  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  performed."  He  adds  (what  Owen,  as  we  have 
seen,  says  also):  "The  wantonness  of  our  minds  is  notorious 
which  breaks  forth,  especially  in  this  quarter,  where  nothing 
ought  to  have  been  dared.  Men  allow  themselves  to  devise  all 
modes  of  worship,  and  change  and  rechange  them  at  pleasure. 
Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  our  age.  Even  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  the  world  sported  thus  licentiously  with  God."  f 

*  Institutes,  Book  IV.,  chap,  x.,  sections  7,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16.  17,  23. 

f  Calvin  on  "  the  true  method  of  giving  peace  and  reforming  the  Church." 

"Irenaeus,"  (Rev.  Dr.  Prime,)  of    the  New  York    Observer,  a  high 

aathority  in  such  questions  on  the  one  side,  recently  writes :  "  In  Russia, 

the  bell  is  an   instrument  of  music  for  the  worship  of  God  as  truly  and 
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Let  us  take  a  witness  from  amongst  the  very  prelates,  and  he 
no  other  than  Jeremy  Taylor,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor, 
and  Dromore.  In  his  "Ductor  Dubitantium,"  we  meet  this 
question  :  "Whether  in  matters  of  religion  we  have  that  liberty 
as  in  matters  of  common  life?  Or  whether  is  not  every  thing 
of  religion  determined  by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  may  we 
choose  something  to  worship  God  withal,  concerning  which  hp 
has  neither  given  us  commandment  or  intimation  of  his  pleas- 
ure." He  lays  down  this  principle  in  reply  :  "Since,  therefore, 
that  God  accepts  any  thing  from  us  is  not  at  all  depending  upon 
the  merit  of  the  work  or  the  natural  proportion  of  it  to  God,  or 
that  it  can  add  any  moments  of  felicity  to  him,  it  must  be  so 
wholly  depending  upon  the  will  of  God  that  it  must  have  its 
being  and  abiding  only  from  thence.  He  that  shall  appoint 
with  what  God  shall  be  worshipped,  must  appoint  what  that  is 
by  which  he  shall  be  pleased ;  which  because  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  it  must  follow  that  all  the  integral  constituent  parts 
of  religion,  all  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  divine 
worship,  can  not  be  warranted  to  us  by  nature,  but  are  primarily 
communicated  to  us  by  revelation.     ^  Deum  sic  colere  oportety 

really  as  the  organ  ia  any  other  country.  *  *  "*  It  appears  to  be  stupid  to 
cast  bells  so  large  as  to  be  next  to  impossible  for  convenient  use,  in  danger 
always  of  falling  and  dragging  others  to  ruin  in  their  fall.  But  when  the 
bell  is  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  Infinite,  and  the  worship  of  a 
people  and  an  empire  finds  expression  in  the  mystic  tones  of  a  bell,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  wonder  that  a  bell  should  have  a  tongue  which  it  requires  twenty- 
four  men  to  move,  and  whose  music  should  send  a  thrill  of  praise  into 
every  house  in  the  city  and  float  away  beyond  the  river  into  the  plains 
afar."  Whether  this  "praise"  with  bells  found  its  way  acceptably  into 
the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  course  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to 
say.  That  w^as,  of  course,  a  secondary  question  altogether.  The  idea 
seems  to  bo  a  thrill  of  delight  in  every  house  floating  afar  into  the  plains 
beyond  the  Moskva  River !  Like  the  organ's,  this  music  of  bells  pleases 
the  people's  ears,  and  that  is  the  main  point,  whether  God  is  pleased  or  not. 
This  writer  describes  in  glowing  terms  one  particular  occasion  thus  :  "And 
all  the  churches  and  towers  over  the  whole  city,  four  hundred  bells  and  more 
in  concert,  in  harmony,  'with  notes  almost  divine,*  lift  up  their  voices  in 
an  anthem  of  praise,  such  as  I  never  thought  to  hear  with  mortal  ears — 
waves  of  melody,  an  ocean  of  music,  deep,  rolling,  heaving,  changing, 
swelling,  sinking,  rising,  sounding,  overwhelming,  exalting.     I  had  heard 
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quomodo^ipse  se  colendum  prcecepit.,'  said  St.  Austin.  Who  can 
tell  what^can  please  God  but  God  himself?  For  to  bo  pleased  is 
to  have  something  that  is  agreeable  to  our  wills  and  our  desires; 
now,  of  God's  will  there  can  be  no  signiiication  but  God's  word 
or  declaration,  and  therefore  by  nothing  can  he  be  worshipped 
but  by  what  lurnself  hath  declared  that  ho  is  well  pleased  witli. 
*  *  *  To  worship  God  is  an  act  of  obedience  and  of  duty,  and 
and  therefore  must  suppose  a  connmandmcnt,  and  is  not  of  our 
choice,  only  that  wo  must  choose  to  obey.  Of  this  God  fore- 
warned his 'people:  he  gave  them  a  law  and  commanded  them  to 
obey  that  entirely,  ^without  addition  or  diminution,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it:  'Whatsoever  I  command  you  observe  to  do  it, 
thou  shalt  not  add  thereto  nor  diminish  from  it.'  *  *  *  So  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  an  express  prohibition  of  any 
worship  of  their  own  choosing;  all  is  unlawful  but  what  God 
hath  chosen  and  declared.  In  the  New  Testament,  we  arc  still 
under  the  same  charge  ;  and  tOe^lo^/j-vfr/cem,  or  'will- worship,'  is  A 
word  of  an  ill  sound  amongst  ChristiaiTS  most  generally.  *  *  * 
So  that  thus  far  we  are  certain  :  (1.)  That  nothing  is  necessary 
but  what  is  commandcl  by  God.     (2.)  Nothing  is  pleasing  to 

the  great  organs  of  Europe,  but  they  were  tame  and  trifling  compared  with 
this.  Tho  anthem  of  nature  at  Niagara  is  familiar  to  every  ear,  but  its 
thunder  is  ono  great  monotone.  The  music  of  Moscow's  bells  is  above 
and  beyond  them  all.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  utters  the  emo- 
tions of  millions  of  loving,  believing,  longing  hearts,  not  enlightened  per- 
haps like  yours,  but  all  crying  out  to  the  Great  Father,  in  these  solemn 
and  inspiring  tones,  as  if  their ttmgues  had  voices,  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord 
God  Almighty,  heaven  and  earth  arc  full  of  thy  glory  !*  "  This,  of  course, 
is  very  fine  writing  after  tho  New  England  style,  such  as  our  untutored 
Southern  ears  arc  not  prepared  to  appreciate ;  and,  of  course,  the^e  bells 
of  the  Greek  Church  can  utter  the  emoticms  of  believing  hearts  just  as 
well  as  the  organs  in  Protestant  churches;  but  tho  difficulty  is  to  know 
what  either  bell  or  organ  ever  docs  utter — whether  truth  or  lies — and  to 
whom  it  speaks  its  praise — whether  to  tho  true  God  or  a  false  on^e.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  no  Christian  way  to  depend  on  bells  to  jingle  or  organs  to  bIo\r 
the  heart's  emotions,  while  we  have  human  tongues  in  our  heads  to  speak 
God's  praise.  We  once  read  of  a  machine  used  by  a  Hindoo  to  pray  with, 
»nd  surely  praise  by  machines  is  no  better  than  prayer  by  machines.  Both- 
are,  as  Calvin  says,  a  "  licentious  sporting  with  God." 
VOL,  XX.,  NO.  1 — 7. 
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God  in  religion  that  is  merely  of  human  invention.  (3.)  That 
the  commandments  of  men  can  not  become  the  doctrines  of  God ; 
that  is,  no    direct  parts  of  the  religion,  no  rule  or  measures  of 


conscience. 


* 


-  Lot  us  go  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  two  witncsse?.  Thomas 
Boston  says:  "The  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule,  and  also  it  is 
the  only  rule.  Every  doctrine  taught  any  manner  of  way  in 
religion  must  be  brought  to  this  rule."  He  adds  that  this  doc- 
trine may  give  us  "a  just  abhorrence  of  the  superstition  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, '\Yhereby  they  have  cor- 
rupted the  worship  of  God,  rejecting  the  simplicity  of  gospel 
worship  and  regulating  their  worship  in  many  things,  not  by 
the  Scripture,  but  the  dregs  of  antichrist.  *  *  *  As  if  they 
were  ashamed  of  simple  Scripture  worship,  but  they  must  deck 
it  up  in  the  whorish  garments  made  by  their  own  brains." 
Elsewhere  he  says:  "The  command  says:  ^  Thou  sJialt  not 
Oi'jike,  etc' — that  is,  'but  thou  shalt  receive'  the  "worship  and 
ordinances  as  God  hath  appointed  them,  and  not  add  to  them  of 
men's  inventions.  Dcut.  iv.  2."  Again:  "What  "we  call  for  is 
divine  warrant  :  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands?"  f 

Hear  also  what  the  great  Presbyterian  teacher,  Gillespie, 
says:  "The  Jewish  Church,  not  as  it  was  a  church,  but  as  it 
Was  Jewish,  had  an  high  priest,  typifying  our  great  High 
Priest,  Jesus  Christ.  As  it  was  Jewish,  it  had  musicians  to  play 
upon  harps,  psalteries,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instruments 
in  the  temple,  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,)  concerning  which  licar  Bcllar- 
mine's  confession  [De  Bon.  (9/?<?r.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  17) :  'Justinus 
saith  that  the  use  of  instruments  was  granted  to  the  Jews  for 
their  imperfection,  and  that  therefore  such  instruments  have  no 
place  in  the  Church.  We  confess,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  musi- 
cal instruments  agreeth  not  alike  with  the  perfect  and  with  the 
imperfect,  and  that  therefore  they  began  but  of  late  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  Church.'  "  J 


*  Ductor  Dubitantium,  Book  II.,  chapter  iii.,  Rule  XIII.,  7,  8,  9. 

t  Boston's  ]^().iy  of  Divinity,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  35,  3G,  37,  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  427. 
.  t  Gillespie's  Assertion  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Part  1.,  chapter  iii. 
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.  Let  us  take  a  witness  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  France^ 
the  famous  John  Claude, born  in  1618.  He  says:  "  Religion  is 
called  a  commandment,  (1  Tim.  i.  5,)  because  in  all  its  parts  it 
ought  to  jDroceed  from  God.  For,  ashe  hath  not  left  it  to  th6 
choice  of  man  to  have  or  not  to  have  a  religion,  so  neither  has 
he  left  it  to  his  fancy  to  invent  such  a  worship  as  he  chooses  ; 
therefore  St.  Paul  calls  superstitions  tdeAoOpT^aKsiac,  will-worship*, 
*  ^  *  Whatever  docs  not  bear  the  divine  impress  can  never  be 
acceptable  to  God."  * 

Let  us  close  this  argument  with  a  testimony  from  another  of 
the  non-conformists  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  Senior,  (grandfather  to  the  founder  of  Methodism,)  said 
to  Gilbert  Ironside,  Bishop  of  Bristol:  "May  it  please  your 
lordship,  we  believe  that  cuUus  non  insiitutus  est  ineditus — . 
worship  not  instituted  is  not  due.  *  =1=  *  Bishop  Andrews^ 
taking  notice  of  non  fades  tihi, — '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thy- 
self,'— satisfied  me  that  we  may  not  worship  God  but  as  com- 
manded." f 

In  answer  to  our  argument-,  we  anticipate  a  twofold  reply. 
In  tlic  first  place,  it  will  be  said  that  the  necessary  ciicumstancea? 
of  worship  are  not  specifically  commanded  and  yet  are  not  for- 
bidden ;  and  that  instrumental  music  is  a  mere  circumstance  of 
the  praise  of  God,  and  as  such  is  lawful.  Now,  we  freely  admit 
the  necessity  of  the  limitation  upon  its  own  doctrine,  that  all 
things  necessary  for  God's  glory,  man's  salvation,  truth,  and 
life,  are  revealed  in  Scripture,  which  the  Confession  places,  viz.< 
that  "there  are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of 
God  and  government  of  the  Church  common  to  human  actions 
and  societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  a»d 
Christian  prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word, 
which  are  always  to  be  observed."  (Chap.  i.  vi.)  This  limitar», 
tion,  "  so  cautiously  and  exactly  stated,"  is,  as  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham says,  a  "necessary"  one.  "Common  sense  requires  this 
—^ 

*  Essay  on  Preaching,  with  notes  by  Kobinson,  London,  1788,  Vol.  I./ 
pp.  215,  IG.  > 

f  Wesley's  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  207,  and  Palmer's  NoDi-eonfoniiist-'l^ 
Memorial,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1G9.  -♦ 
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liiiiit^tion,  and  Scripture  itself  sanctions  it.  And  it  is  the  more 
neces&ry  to  attend  to  it,  in  stating  and  discussing  this  question, 
because  it  is  very  easy  to  misrepresent  and  caricature  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrine  upon  this  subject,  as  is  done  even  I5y  Hooker 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  and  because  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  this  limitation,  *  *  *  that  the  unwarrantableness  and  unfair- 
ness of  the  common  misrepresentations  of  it  [our  doctrine]  by 
Episcopalians  are  exposed."  * 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession 
with  this  limitation  appended?  It  is  tantamount,  we  suppose, 
to  the  London  Ministers'  statement  of  the  true  doctrine  as  ap- 
plied to  church  government,  in  these  words:  "All  the  substan- 
tials  of  the  government  under  the  New  Testament  are  laid  down 
in  the  word  in  particular  rules,  whether  they  be  touching  officers, 
ordinances,  censures,  assemblies,  and  the  compass  of  their  power, 
as  after  will  appear ;  and  all  the  circumstantials  are  laid  down 
in  the  word,  under  general  rules  of  order,  decency,  and  edifica- 
tion." f 

The    "circumstances"    and  the    "circumstantials"    are,  of 

course,  the  same.  X  Owen  explains  the  term.  "  Circumstances 
(he  says)  are  either  such  as  follow  actions,  as  actions,  or  such  as 
are  arbitrarily  superadded,  and  adjoined  by  command  unto 
actions."  lie  gives  an  example  of  tlie  first  sort:  "Prayer  is  a. 
part  of  God's  worship.  Public  prayer  is  so  appointed  by  him. 
This,  as  it  is  an  action  to  be  performed  by  man,  cannot  be  done 
without  the  assignment  of  time  and  place  and  sundry  other 
things,  if  order  and  conveniency  be  attended  to.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances that  attend  all  actions  of  that  nature  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  community,  whether  they  relate    to  the  worship  of 

*See  Cuniiinghatn'a  admirable  retnarka  on  huinau  inveatiuns  ia  wur- 
«hip,  in  his  discussions  on  Church  Principles,  pp.  249-256. 

f  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government,  Part  II.,  chap.  iv. 

X  The  London  Ministers  prepared  their  work  on  the  Divine  Right  in 
1646,  during  the  meetings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  statement 
concerning  ''circumstances,"  as  now  foiHid  in.  our  Form  of  Government, 
occurs  nearly  word  for  word  in  the  "  First  Paper  of  Proposals  "  offered  by 
the  Presbyterians  to  Charles  II.,  in  1669,  preparatory  to  the  Savoy  Con- 
ferenco. 


^t     .JU-^llJ,,.  ■■■■■Uk  J...I 
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God  or  no.  These  may  men,  according  as  they  see  good,  regu- 
late and  change  as  there  is  occasion  ;  I  mean,  they  may  do  so 
who  are  acknowledged  to  have  pawer  in  such  things."  But  he 
proceeds:  "There  are  also  some  things  which  some  men  call 
circumstances  also,  that  no  way  belong,  of  themselves,  to  the 
actions  whereof  they  are  said  to  be  the  circumstances,  but  are 
imposed  on  them,  or  annexed  unto  them,  by  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  give  order  and  rule  ia 
such  cases.  *  *  ''^  *  "These  are  not  circumstances  attending 
the  nature  of  thing  itself,  but  are  arbitrarily  superadded  to  the 
things  that  they  are  appointed  to  accompany."  * 

Now,  our  Confession,  of  course,  speaks  only  of  the  former  of 
these  two  classes  of  circumstances — of  circumstances  belongitig 
to  God's  worship,  as  it  is  an  action  by  a  society,  just  such  as 
attend  all  actions  of  all  societies ;  circumstances  which  are  so 
essential  that  without  them  the  actions  cannot  be  done.  All 
such  circumstances  arc  really  commanded  in  the  commanding  of 
the  action  ;  for  if  men  are  commanded  to  come  together  to  pray, 
they  are  commanded  to  agree  upon  a  time  and  place  of  coming 
together. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  organ  is  a  circum- 
stance, in  this  sense.  Clearly,  it  is  something  annexed  to  the 
worship.  Under  the  law,  such  things  were  a  necessary  part  of 
the  divine  worship,  as  Owen  says,  f  Wlio  will  pretend  that 
they  came  in  then  as  mere  circumstances,  or  by  human  author- 
ity, and  not  by  special  divine  authority  given  to  inspired  David  ? 
But  if,  confessedly,  they  came  not  in  then  as  mere  circumstances 
nor  by  decree  of  man,  no  more  may  they  now  find  entrance  m 
this  way. 

As  to  the  tuning  fork,  if  it  be  a  necessary  circumstance  of 
rightly  pitching  the  voice,  without  Avhich  God's  ordinance  of 
singing  cannot  be  properly  carried  into  execution,  then  it  must 
be  held  to  be  one  of  the  things  commanded  ;  and  so  the  questioa 
of  its  use  must  be  left  to  Christian  liberty  and  prudence. 

This  plea  of  the  organ's  being  a  mere  circumstance  of  wor- 

*  Owen's  Discourse   concerning  Liturgies.     AVorks,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  437. 
f  Ibidem,  p.  439. 
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ship,  whilst  it  may  be  offered  by  others,  is  not  and  could  not  be 
omployed  by  Dr.  Smyth.  With  characteristic  frankness,  he 
boldly  defends  the  organ  as  a  competent  part  of  the  worship  of 
Crod  under  the  New  Testament.  This  is  the  only  manly  and 
f>air  position  its  advocates  can  take.  But  whenever  they  do 
take  it,  they  have  to  encounter  the  condemnation  which  awaits 
all  those  who  presume  to  add  to  God's  commands  respecting  his 
Vorship. 

The  other  reply  which  we  anticipate  to  our  argument  affirms 
this  principle,  that  whatever  was  appointed  of  old,  and  was 
acceptable  to  God  under  a  former  dispensation,  and  has  not  been 
apecifically  abolished  by  name,  may  now  be  employed  by  us  in 
the  public  worship  of  God,  provided  it  seem  good  and  proper  to 
ourselves ;  because  the  Church  has  liberty.  Sacrifices  and  all 
other  typical  things  having  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  have,  it  is 
said,  passed  away,  of  course ;  but  the  instruments  of  music  had 
ho  typical  meaning,  and  so  they  may  stand  firm  in  the  New 
Testament  worship,  provided  we  think  proper.  It  is  further 
urged  in  this  reply,  that  instrumental  music  having  been  accept- 
able to  God  formerly,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  cannot  now  bo 
unacceptable  to  him,  since  he  has  not  specifically  forbidden  it. 
.  Now,  1.  Has  the  Church  any  liberty  beyond  the  mere  cir- 
cumstances which  belong  necessarily  to  God's  appointments? 
So  does  not  our  Confession  teach.  So  did  not  our  forefathers 
in  England  and  Scotland  teach.  So  do  not  the  Scriptures  teach. 
The  Church  has  not  liberty  to  appoint  rites.  Worship  of  hor 
will  is  not  acceptable.  In  vain  do  we  worship  after  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  It  is  for  God  only  to  determine  how  he  ia 
to  be  approached. 

2.  Are  we  authorised  to  say  that  the  instruments  used  in 
public  worship  of  old  had  no  typical  meaning?  Fairbairn  tells 
US' that  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  "as  a  whohy  is  afiirmed  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colossians  to  have  been  of  a 
typical  nature."*  Nor  can  this  statement  be  disputed.  But  if 
the  whole  be  represented  in  Scripture  as  typical,  which  of  us 
shall  venture  to  say  of  any  part  that  it  is  not  typical  ?     Fair- 

*Fairbairn'3  Typology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  29. 
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bairn  goes  oii  to  say,  (p.  60,)  that  "while  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture speaks  thus  of  the  whole,  it  deals  very  sparingly  in  par- 
ticular examples ;  *  *  *  it  no  where  tells  us  what  was  either 
immediately  symbolized  or  prophetically  shadowed  forth  by  the 
holy  place  in  the  tabernacle,  or  the  shewbread,  or  the  golden 
candlestick,  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  indeed  by  any  thing 
connected  with  the  tabernacle,  excepting  its  more  prominent 
offices  and  ministrations."  Even  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he 
says,  "which  is  most  express  in  ascribing  a  typical  value  to  all 
that  belonged  to  the  tabernacle,  can  yet  scarcely  be  said  to  give 
any  detailed  explanation  of  its  furniture  and  services  beyond 
the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice.  *  *  So  that  those  who  insist  on 
explicit  warrant  and  directwn  from  Scripture  in  regard  to  each 
particular  type,  will  find  their  principle  conducts  them  but  a 
short  way,  even  through  that  department  which  they  are  obliged 
to  admit  possesses  throughout  a  typical  character."  It  would 
seem  to  be  enough  for  us  to  know  that  worship  by  instruments 
was  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  temple,  *  to  satisfy  usf 
that  it  was  abolished  with  the  whole  of  that  temporary  and  pe- 
culiar institute  of  God.  Clearly,  this  was  one  of  the  "  carnal 
ordinances  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation," 
(Heb.  ix.  10,)  to  pass  away  with  the  other  "elements  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,"  to  which  the  Church  in  her  juvenile  estate 
was  "in  bondage"  and  under  pupilage  "as  to  a  schoolmaster." 
Fairbairn  dwells  (p.  59)  on  this  idea  of  the  Church  being  pre- 
pared for  higher,  simpler,  more  spiritual  methods  of  instruction 
and  worship  by  the  use  of  these  merely  animal,  fleshly,  sensuous, 
material,  temporal  things;  and  describes  her  passing  with  intel- 

*We  are  by  no  moans  prepared  to  admit  that  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
temple  belonged  to  the  stated  or  ordinary  worship  there.  Upon  some  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  it  did  undoubtedly  make  a  part  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship, however,  and  that  by  divine  command.  It  is  amusing  to  see  hovf 
delighted  Dr.  Smyth  is  when  he  can  quote  one  of  the  references  to  ''a  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord"  to  this  cflPect,  (see  p.  541,)  as  appears  from  tho 
capital  letters  he  employs.  That  is  all  which  the  use  of  organs  in  the  New 
Testament  Church  lacks — the  command  of  the  Lord  by  thd  apostles,  either 
prcccptively  or  by  example ;  either  expressly  or  coastructiyely  by  good  anrf 
necessary  consequence.  * 
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ligenceand  delight  "from  rydimental  tutelage  under  the  shadows 
of  good  things  into  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  things 
themselves."  It  must  according-y  be  worse  than  childishness  in 
her  now  to  go  hack  to  a  delight  in  using  any  part  of  this  anti- 
quated and  therefore  abolished  system.  "We  follow  in  the  track 
of  Paul  when  we  reason  that  what  is  decayed  and  waxen  old 
should  vanish  from  use  in  the  New  Testament  Church.  (Ileb. 
viii.  13.) 

8.  Is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  always  that  a*modc  of  wor- 
ship once  acceptable  to  God  is  always  acceptable?  It  is  not. 
G'^d  claims  the  sovereign  right  to  alter  and  to  abolish  his  own 
institutes.  It  is  indeed  "a  fallacy  that  whatever  is  appointed 
by  God  can  never  become  obsolete."  *  Circumcision  is  obsolete. 
Once  imperatively  necessary  to  secure  God's  friendsljip,  now,  "if 
ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing,"  and  you 
shall  be  lost.  Before  Moses,  it  was  right  and  acceptable  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  God  on  high  places.  Afterwards  they  were  abomi- 
nable if  offered  any  where  but  at  the  tabernacle.  Still  later,  the 
tabernacle  gives  way  to  the  tornplc.  Shiloh  and  Gibeon  arc 
profane,  and  "in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship;"  but  nov/  it  would  be  wicked  to  insist  on  any  such 
rule.  Once,  incense  in  clouds  arose  acceptably  before  God. 
Now,  we  may  not  dare  to  borrow  any  such  thing  from  an  abol- 
ished ritual.  The  Church  could  not  plead  that  ^this  was  once 
acceptable  to  God  ;  has  not  been  specifically  abolished ;  would 
be  a  very  seemly  and  beautiful  appendage  to  public  prayer;  and 
must  therefore,  of  course,  be  lawful  to  us  and  pleasing  to  God. 
No!  the  Christian  Church  had  inspired  apostles  to  set  up  her 
doctrine,  government,  and  worship.  This  was  one  especial  part 
of  their  apostolic  work.  They  were  not  capable  of  forgetting 
any  thing  required  of  us  by  the  Lord,  for  they  had  the  Spirit  to 
guide  them.  And  now  we  may  not  impute  imperfection  to  their 
work,  by  essayin,o;  <'i,ny  imp'-nvements  upon  it  whatsoever. 

*  Killen's  Ancient  Church,  p.  78. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  MINISTRY  AND  ITS  DUTIES. 


We  propose  to  consider  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  gospel 
Ministry,  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  the  considerations  which  should  impel,  sustain,  and  guide 
the  minister  of  Christ,  under  the  burden  of  his  responsibilities 
and  duties.  The  irrepressible  outburst  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  everlasting  issues  of  the  gospel  minis- 
try, "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  swells  up  in  the  heart 
and  trembles  on  the  tongue  of  every  true  gospel  minister.  It 
expresses  justly  the  deepest  conviction  of  all  such,  not  only  in 
the  first  and  general  and  distant  view  of  their  awful  task ;  not 
only  when  agitating  the  momentous  inquiry.  Shall  I  devote  my 
life  to  the  service  of  my  God  and  Saviour  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try ?  not  only  on  some  marked  and  memorable  epoch  of  his 
existence,  in  some  dark  and  trying  period  of  his  experience,  or 
when  his  conscience  has  been  terribly  shaken  and  burdened  by 
the  heavy  weight  of  unwonted  responsibilities.  It  expresses  the 
settled  habit  of  his  mind  when  he  considers  his  sovereign  judge, 
God ;  his  life-mission,  the  gospel  ministry ;  the  endless  and  im- 
measurable results  to  himself  and  others  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  fulfils  it ;  and,  above  all,  reflects  that  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  glory  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  g3spel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

An  awful  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  God  and  of  his  more 
immediate  service,  of  the  dread  responsibility  of  representing 
him  in  any  sense  and  in  any  character ;  a  profound  impression 
of  their  own  personal  inadequacy  and  un worthiness,  has  been 
the  uniform  attribute  of  all  his  faithful  servants,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  efficient  and  acceptable  service.  So  appalled  have 
his  best  ministers  been  by  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  undertaking,  by  the  conscious  feebleness  of  their  own 
powers,  in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
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that  they  have  been  forced  and  lashed  into  the  service  as  by  a 
whip  of  scorpions.  When  called  to  be  the  leader  and  lawgiver 
of  Israel,  Moses  at  first  positively  declined.  And  Moses  hid  his 
face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  "And  Moses  said  unto 
God,  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should 
bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?"  "And  Moses 
answered  and  said,  But,  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice ;  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not 
appeared  unto  thee."  "And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  I  am 
cot  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  to 
thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongiie."  * 
In  like  manner,  Jeremiah,  "Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God!  behold, 
I  cannot  speak  ;  for  I  am  a  child." 

Ezekiel  was  evidently  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  his  mission ; 
for  the  Lord  assures  him,  saying,  "Be  not  afraid  of  their  words, 
nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  three  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Reformers  evinced  the  same  solemn  dread  of  entering  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  gospel  ministry,  under  a  painful  con- 
viction of  their  own  personal  incompetency.  The  most  pictur- 
esque and  vigorous  of  all  writers  who  have  sought  to  interpret 
Luther  to  the  English  mind,  Thomas  Carlyle,  thus  describes  the 
tremendous  struggle  through  which  he  passed  to  the  pulpiti 
"Often  did  there  seem  to  meet  in  Luther,"  says  Carlyle,  "the 
very  opposite  points  in  man's  character.  He,  for  example,  of 
whom  Richter  had  said,  'his  words  were  half  battles;'  he,  when 
he  first  began  to  preach,  suffered  unheard  of  agony.  'Oh,  Dr. 
Staupitz,  Dr.  Staupitz  !'  said  ho  to  the  Vicar-General  of  his 
Order,  'I  cannot  do  it ;  I  shall  die  in  three  months  ;  indeed,  I  can- 
not do  it.'"  Dr.  Henry  tells  us,  in  his  "Life  of  Calvin:" 
"As  the  voice,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  thundered  through  tho 
soul  of  Paul,  so  did  the  words  of  Farel  so  impress  themselves 
upon  Calvin's  conscience  that  he  never  forgot  them.  Even  in 
the  year  1557,  he  said:  *As  I  was  kept  in  Geneva,  not  by  any 
express  exhortation  or  request,  but  rather  by  the  terrible  threat- 
enings  of  William  Farel,  which  were  as  if  God  had  seized  me  by 

*  Exodus  iii.  11 ;  Exodus  iv.  1,  10;  Jer.  i.  G  ;  Ezekiel  ii.  6. 
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his  awful  hand  from  heaven,  so  was  I  compelled,  through  the 
terror  thus  inspired,  to  give  up  the  plan  of  my  journey,  and  yet 
without  pledging  myself,  for  I  was  conscious  of  my  timidity  and 
weakness  to  undertake  any  definite  oflBce.'  Elected  preacher 
and  teacher  of  theology,  he  would  accept  only  the  latter  ap- 
pointment ;  but  the  following  year  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  who  chose  him  as  their  preacher.!'  * 

The  violent  assault  made  upon  John  Knox  in  the  public  con- 
gregation, solemnly  charging  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  refuse  this  holy  vocation,  together 
with  its  effect  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Scottish  son 
of  thunder,  is  graphically  given  by  Dr.  McCrie.  *'  Overwhelmed 
by  this  unexpected  and  solemn  charge,  Knox,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  address  the  audience,  burst  into  tears,  rushed 
out  of  the  assembly,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  Ilia 
countenance  and  behavior,  from  that  day  till  the  day  that  ho 
was  compelled  to  present  himself  in  the  public  place  of  preach- 
ing, did  sufficiently  declare  the  grief  and  trouble  of  his  heart; 
for  no  man  saw  any  sign  of  mirth  from  him,  neither  had  he 
pleasure  to  accompany  any  man  for  many  days  together."  f 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  But  they  who 
are  truly  called  of  God,  and  justly  estimate  the  cares,  the 
labors,  the  dangers,  the  responsibilities,  the  perplexities,  and  the 
i;'esults  of  the  gospel  ministry,  cannot  but  shrink  from  it;  and 
nothing  but  a  constraining  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  a  cheerful 
trust  in  his  gracious  promise  to  be  with  them  *'  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  could  impel  them  to  undertake  it.  But  they  know  that 
responsibility  cannot  be  evaded  by  inaction,  and  they  hear  the 
awful  voice  that  rang  in  the  apostle's  ears  echoed  in  their  own 
hearts — "Woe  is  mc,  if  I  preach  not  the  gogpcl." 

The  man  who  assumes  the  responsibilities  and  enters  on  the 
duties  of  the  gospel  ministry,  under  tho  same  considerations  and 
impulse  with  which  he  might  enter  a  lawyer's  office,  a  merchant's 
store,  or  a  mechanic's  shop,  is  not  likely  to  discharge  those 
duties  with  patient  and  zealous  fidelity.     His  estimate  of  the 

*  Vol.  I.,  p.  105. 

f  McCrie's  '♦  Life  of  Kuox,"  page  47. 
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peculiar  sacredness  and  force  of  a  divine  call  to  a  special  ser- 
vice of  danger  and  glory  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  and  the  reformers.  They  felt  that  the 
charge  of  souls  was  not  a  common  allotment  of  Providence,  hut 
a  special  dispensation  of  grace — the  most  awful  charge  ever 
committed  to  man  to  be  attested  by  extraordinary  evidence,  and 
to  be  disharged  with  sacred  diligence.  The  real  motive  that  under- 
lies the  low  and  lax  view  of  the  gospel  ministry,  now  becoming 
prevalent,  is  the  felt  inadequacy  of  our  numbers  to  our  needs, 
and  the  competition  between  rival  theological  seminaries  and 
between  the  different  religious  denominations.  The  strength  of 
the  ministry,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  consist 
in  its  numbers,  but  in  the  spirit  of  consecration,  humility,  zeal, 
and  love,  which  rests  upon  the  body ;  as  the  strength  of  the 
Church  at  large  docs  not  consist  in  her  numbers  or  wealth,  her 
social  authority  or  political  favor,  but  in  an  enlightened  and 
immutable  attachment  to  divine  truth,  in  love  to  God,  and  charity 
to  all  men. 


*' Ah,  Constantine !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
Ni)t  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  thee." 

When  a  call  to  the  gospel  ministry  is  supposed  to  be  nothing 
specific,  imperative,  individual.;  a  constraining  sense  of  solemn 
duty,  springing  from  a  special  and  spiritual  impulse;  afire  in 
the  bones ;  a  vision  in  the  soul  of  gracious  recompence,  or  de- 
served and  deadly  wrath;  a  voice  in  the  ear,  crying,  "  Woe  is 
me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel;"  but  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  general  providential  nature  with  a  call  to  the  service  of 
God  in  any  secular  employment,  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be 
embraced  and  abandoned  will  be  the  same  which  animates  ordi- 
nary men  in  the  choice  of  a  secular  business.  Instead  of  im- 
buing  the  followers  of  secular  pursuits  with  a  sacred  spirit,  the 
danger  will  be  of  importing  a  secular  spirit  into  the  sacred  office. 
The  element  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  "apostolic  succession," 
and  that  which  gives  to  the  doctrine  plausibility  and  power,  is 
the  profound  conviction  that  men  must  have  a  divine  and  authen- 
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ticated  call  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  The 
error  is  in  supposing  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  mani- 
festation of  such  call  in  this  particular  form ;  in  a  word,  that 
any  corporate  body  is  intrusted  with  such  powers,  and  can  con- 
fer such  authority  exclusively  and  at  will.  The  call  to  preach 
the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  is  internal,  individual, 
and  of  God.  The  only  function  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  is 
to  ascertain,  authenticate,  and  enforce  the  divine  call. 

Even  with  the  end  in  view — which  is  to  multinly  ministers — 
this  superficial  estimate  of  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  ministry 
argues  i^fnorance  of  human  nature  and  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
own  time  in  particular.  If  the  call  to  the  ministry  be  put  on  a 
level  with  a  call  to  serve  God  in  an  ordinary  profession,  the  lat- 
ter will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  found  incomparably  more 
attractive.  This  politic  expedient  will  be  seen  to  work  badly,  as 
human  wisdom  is  apt  to  do,  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  the 
divine  method,  and  seeks  to  supersede  or  to  improve  upon  it.  It 
is  on  a  par  and  of  a  piece  with  those  ingenious  devices,  to  give 
additional  currency  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  corrupting, 
diluting,  or  suppressing  them  ;  or  to  render  the  worship  of  God 
more  agreeable  to  carnal  eyes  and  ears  and  hearts,  by  false  and 
meretricious  attractions,  degrading  it  from  a  divine  service  to  a 
mere  aesthetic  exhibition.  In  these  the  gospel  Church,  our  own 
Presbyterian  Church  at  least,  can  never  compete  with  the  opera 
and  the  oratorio  in  magnificent  scenery,  and  splendid  decoration, 
and  soft  and  sensuous  music.  Wo  would  not  bo  understood  as 
condemning  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  service  of  God, 
when  properly  conducted.  But  scenes  of  vicious  enchantment 
will  always  prevail  over  any  attractions  of  the  same  kind  which 
our  conscience  and  our  ecclesiastical  traditions  will  permit  us  to 
employ. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  strong,  invincibly  strong,  but  she  is 
etrong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  She  is  rich, 
not  in  corruptible  riches,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  in  a  precious 
treasure  of  truth  and  grace.  Hers  is  the  dowry  of  Achs.ah,  the 
upper  and  the  nether  springs,  the  truths  and  ordinances  of 
heaven.     She  is  radiant  and  lovely,  but  it  is  in  the  "beauties  of 
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holiness"  that  she  shines — a  boautj  brighter  far  than  any  born 
of  art  and  man's  device.  She  is  mighty  in  the  simple  majesty 
of  heavenly  truth.  She  is  fair  to  look  upon  in  the  unaiorned 
eimplicity  of  evangelic  worship,  alive  with  a  saintly  glowj 
bright  with  the  garments  of  unperverted  and  unpolluted  praise. 
The  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  crucified  one,  the  earthly 
dwelling  place  of  the  eternal  God,  is  indeed  stately  and  grand, 
but  not  as  was  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  that  "miracle  of  rare 
device,"  constructed  wholly  of  Pentelic  marble  and  ornamented 
by  the  master-pieces  of  Phidian  genius  ;  nor  even  the  sacrei 
and  costly  temple  of  Solomon,  the  noblest  pile  ever  reared  by 
human  hands,  which  in  all  its  glory,  compared  with  the  simplo 
and  spiritual  worship  of  a  better  dispensation,  established  upon' 
better  promises,  might  be  called,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,' 
"awordly  sanctuary,  the  abode  of  carnal  ordinances."  Sam- 
eon,  shorn  of  his  sacred  locks,  was  weak  as  another  man;  anti 
the  Church  divested  of  that  divine  heritage  of  truth  and  love, 
which  is  at  once  the  badge  of  her  Master's  favor  and  the  secret 
of  her  mysterious  might,  becomes  corrupt  and  impotent  as  any 
mere  human  organisation. 

In  some  points  of  view,  there  is  indeed  not  a  confusion  or 
identity,  but  a  striking  analogy,  between  the  call  of  God  to  be 
a  Christian  and  to  serve  him  as  a  Christian,  and  the  call  of  God 
to  be  a  minister  and  to  serve  him  as  a  minister.  No  man  is 
capable  of  exercising  the  affections  and  discharging  the  duties 
which  arc  distinctive  of  a  believer  but  he  who  has  been  trans- 
lated out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  glorious  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son  ;  and  no  man  will  endure  the  self-denial  and 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  arduous  services  of  a  true  gospel  minis- 
ter, who  is  not  smitten  with  the  sacred  love  of  souls,  and  does 
not  feel  assured  that  God  has  specially  called  him  to  the  good 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  To  make  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, thcij,  it  is  needful,  1.  That  he  be  called  to  the  service 
of  God  generally  as  a  partaker  by  like  precious  faith  in  Christ 
of  the  common  salvation.  2.  That  he  be  specially  called  to  this* 
sacred  function  by  the  constraining  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and 
to  the  souls  of  those  for  whose  redemption  the  Lord  of  glory  died.: 
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^.  That  his  individual  convictions  of  duty  have  the  sanction  of" 
the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Church.  - 

The  higher  the  work,  the  higher  the  faculties  needed  for  it'. 
The  work  of  the  ministry,  as  the  most  exalted  on  earth,  re- 
quires, 1.  Moral  qualities  of  the  noblest  nature,  and  in  the 
largest  measure,  faith,  hope,  charity,  wisdom,  zeal,  righteousness'. 
2.  Intellectual  faculties,  reason,  judgment,  knowledge,  imagina- 
tion. 2.  Physical  powers,  strength,  endurance,  a  body  trained 
to  labor,  and  accustomed  to  obey  the  imperial  behests  of  the 
Boul. 

The  work  of  our  redemption  being  the  highest  ever  under- 
taken in  the  universe,  required  the  most  marvellous  person,  the 
everlasting.  Son  of  the  Father,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  absolutely 
and  without  measure.  The  arrangements  of  God's  providence 
and  grace  with  direct  reference  to  the  special  needs  of  those 
whom  he  employs  in  the  most  exalted  and  sacred  spheres  of  ser- 
vice, are  such  as  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  his  own  perfec- 
tions, and  inspire  his  willing  and  obedient  servants  with  a  just 
and  noble  confidence. 

The  gifts  which  he  bestows  upon  his  children  are  always  the 
best  in  their  kind  and  of  their  kind ;  not  the  blessings  always  of 
earthly  prosperity,  health,  riches,  the  favor  of  the  great,  but  the 
choicest  and  clearest  tokens  of  spiritual  adoption,  the  secret  joyf^ 
of  the  IToly  Ghost,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life. 

The  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  contemplates  the  most 
illustrious  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  highest  possible  good  to  men,  an  incalculable  acces- 
sion to  the  sum  of  holiness  and  happiness  on  the  earth,  and  an 
inheritance  in  heaven,  "incorruptible,  undefilcd,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away."  To  discharge  his  duty  aright  in  any  measure,  to 
bring  him  into  sympathy  with  his  gracious  aims  and  ends,  our 
Father,  God,  has  made  ample  and  special  provision;  giving  untd 
him  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,"  and  breathing 
into  his  soul  the  Spirit  of  his  own  divine  benignity  and  love. 
Every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  of  or  alleged  to  create  and 
enhance  responsibility,  meets  in  the  calling  of  the  Christian  min- 
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ister;  the  magnitude,  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  work  ;  the  results  of  his  ministry  to  the  man 
himself  and  to  those  who  hear  him,  so  incalculable,  so  immeasu- 
rable ;  the  awful  and  acknowledged  fact  that  the  brightest  forms 
of  the  divine  glory,  as  capable  of  being  made  manifest  to  crea- 
tures, are  to  be  evinced  ia  the  everlasting  salvation  or  perdition 
of  immortal  souls.  We  may  embrace  propositions  in  words,  in- 
telligible enough  in  themselves,  whose  full  significance  we  can 
never  fathom  or  compass.  They  recede  or  melt  away  when  we 
seek  by  any  cflbrt  of  the  ;nind  or  will  to  detain,  or  grasp,  or 
measure  them.  The  melt  away,  and  are  lost  in  the  vast  horizon 
of  thought,  of  the  impalpable  and  the  eternal,  the  illimitable 
and  the  unknown.  This  is  principally  and  emphatically  the  case 
within  the  awful  domain  of  religion :  the  ideas  of  the  sou),  of 
sin,  of  God,  of  eternity,  of  grace,  residing  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  as  in  its  sacred  and  original  habitation  ;  of  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  person,  nature,  and  offices,  as 
truly  and  properly  divine,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  immediate  author  to  us  of  saving  illumination  and 
spiritual  quickening,  our  sanctifier,  comforter,  and  guide. 

These  high  truths  of  divine  revelation  are  capable  of  being 
stated  in  words,  but  not  of  being  estimated  by  mortals.  "Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection?"  The  substantive  realities  which  these  words 
stand  for,  which  they  reveal  and  represent  in  themselves,  their  rela- 
tions and  results,  can  never  be  adequately  known  by  us,  or  by 
any  other  than  by  God  himself. 

Eternal  truth  and  eternal  wisdom  can  never  grow  old ;  but 
the  forms  and  aspects  which  they  may  bo  made  to  assume,  the 
cases  to  which  they  may  be  made  to  apply,  the  diversified  condi- 
tions and  combinations  of  circumstances,  may  be  endless.  HencO 
the  Bible  must  not  only  be  studied  and  pondered  by  the  priyato 
Christian,  but  expounded  and  applied  by  the  instructed  and 
accredited  minister ;  and  hence  the  sermons  of  one  age  are  wholly 
unsuited,  or  at  least  inadequate,  to  the  needs  of  another.  The 
forms  of  thpught,  the  modes  of  apprehension,  the  topics  of  spec- 
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Illation,  the  systems  of  philosophy,  the  literary  code,  the  condi- 
tion of  political  societies,  the  matters  of  practical  inquiry  and 
pressing  interest ;  in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  needs 
of  men,  are  peculiar  to  each  generation.  And  what  we  may 
well  marvel  at,  in  the  inspired  Scriptures,  is  their  amazing  elas- 
ticity, their  inexhaustible  fertility  of  just  application,  their  infi- 
nite fulness  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  altered  condition  of 
human  society  and  all  the  emergencies  of  human  experience. 
Who  that  considers  the  practical  difficulty  and  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  and  applying  the  truths  of  Scripture  to 
the  actual  cases  before  us,  the  men  with  whom  we  have  directly 
to  deal,  can  repress  the  exclamation,  "Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?"  Here  is  a  celestial  armory,  abounding  with  all 
weapons  for  attack  or  defence :  which  shall  he  select  for  the 
error  or  the  adversary  occurrent  ?  Here  are  medicinal  springs 
and  herbs  of  healing  virtue  for  all  the  various  forms  and  types 
of  spiritual  disease  and  suffering ;  which  shall  he  prescribe  and 
apply  to  the  special  malady  before  him  ? 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  to  present  the  truth  of  God,  not 
merely  in  its  integrity  and  harmony,  without  reserve  or  abate- 
ment, as  it  is  in  the  Bible,  keeping  back  nothing  that  is  profit- 
able, whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear  ;  but 
he  is  to  present  it  in  its  divine  proportion  and  order,  with  nice 
discernment  of  times  and  needs,  with  sound  judgment  and  exact 
distribution,  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season.  It 
requires  strong  faith  to  preach  the  gospel  as  it  ought  to  be 
preached.  Faithfulness  to  man  is  founded  on  faith  in  God,  and 
never  more  than  in  this  age,  when  there  are  so  many  received 
and  applauded  systems,  philosophical  and  ethical,  directly  at  war 
with  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  an  age  in 
which  so  many  accredited  teachers  of  divine  truth  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  Bible  and  wiser  than  God. 

As  for  an  ordinary  Christian,  so  more  especially  for  a  minis- 
ter, the  great  thing  is  to  keep  God  and  eternity  constantly  in 
view ;  to  live  as  ever  in  his  great  task-master's  eye  ;  to  endure 
as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible ;  to  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  to  the  things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things 
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which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal.  He  is  to  remember  that  for  him,  and  for  those  to 
whom  he  ministers,  all  other  possessions  sink  into  insignificance, 
compared  with  the  divine  favor ;  that  when  he  looks  back  upon 
life  from  the  bed  of  death  and  the  borders  of  eternity,  all  things 
will  seem  worthless  and  vile  but  truth,  duty,  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  immortal  glory.  "When  in  your  last  hour,  think  of  this," 
says  Richter;  "all  faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away, 
and  die  into  inanity — imagination,  thought,  effort,  enjoyment; 
then  at  last  will  the  night-flower  of  belief  alone  continue  bloom- 
ing, and  refresh  with  its  perfume  in  the  last  darkness."  The 
minister  of  Christ  is  not  to  seek  his  recompence  in  any  thing 
that  man  can  give,  but  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  in  the  rewards 
of  eternity,  in  the  delightful  sense  of  the  divine  favor.  He 
should  feel  that  nothing  is  so  important  to  him  and  to  his  hearers 
as  their  salvation.  He  is  not  to  consider  himself,  except  in  the 
light  in  which  he  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  special 
servant  of  God.  It  is  enough  that  he  be  made  the  instrument 
and  the  channel  of  conveying  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  to  God's 
creatures.  Through  him,  as  an  earthen  vessel,  flows  the  wine  of 
life,  the  truth  and  grace,  which  bring  salvation. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  must  abound  in  study,  abound  in 
pastoral  labor,  and  abound  in  prayer,  if  he  would  be  wise  to  win 
souls  and  accomplish  the  great  end  of  his  spiritual  calling.  His 
only  ambition  should  be,  not  to  win  the  applause  of  men,  but 
to  please  God ;  not  to  gain  a  name,  but  to  save  souls.  His  first 
and  leading  function  is  to  expound  and  to  apply  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  He  is  an  ambassador  for  God,  and  the  authorita- 
tive instructions  which,  as  an  ambassador,  he  is  to  adhere  to,  to 
exhibit,  and  to  enforce,  are  contained  in  a  particular  volume. 
That  volume,  then,  should  naturally  receive  his  prime  attention, 
be  the  matter  of  his  principal  thoughts  and  studies.  These  con- 
siderations are  incomparably  heightened  when  we  reflect  that 
this  book,  in  the  character  of  its  contents,  in  the  sacred  sove- 
reignty of  its  sense  and  tone,  stands  apart  from  all  other  books; 
that  God  dwells  in  it  as  in  no  other  book,  in  no  other  structure ; 
as  he  dwells  not  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  as  he  dwells  not 
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now  in  the  mind  of  man ;  that  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  dtdnvtvaroq 
God-imbreathed,  God-inspired ;  and  according  to  the  truth  and 
according  to  the  faith  of  our  Church,  not  only  is  the  general 
sense  inspired,  but  the  inspiration  extends  to  the  very  words, 
which  holy  men  spoke  or  wrote,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  the  minister  himself  is  a  sacred  person,  because 
specially  set  apart  to  a  sacred  service,  because  specially  near  to 
God,  more  sacred  still  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  not 
merely  do  they  testify  of  him  especially,  but  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  him  immediately.  They  are  the  very  breath  of  his 
wisdom  and  love,  making  immortal  music  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Even  under  the  old  dispensation,  it  was  required  that  the  priest's 
lips  should  keep  knowledge,  although  the  proper  function  of  the 
priest's  office  was  not  to  teach,  but  to  offer  sacrifices.  The  pro- 
phetic order  was  ordained  to  receive,  retain,  and  interpret  the 
will  of  God,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  people.  If, 
then,  the  people  were  to  seek  instruction  at  the  priest's  mouth, 
how  much  more  from  the  appointed  interpreters  of  the  counsels 
of  hpaven.  Accordingly,  aptness  to  teach  is  made  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  a  Christian  minister. 

In  the  study  of  the  Bible,  three  things  are  to  be  considered : 
First.  The  knowledge  of  the  letter ;  the  literal  text ;  the  gram- 
matical construction  and  coherence.  Second.  The  rational 
propositions  which  the  terms  embrace  and  embody.  These  two 
things  a  man  may  acquire  by  the  diligent  use  of  his  natural 
faculties  of  understanding  and  memory.  The  third  is  the  spir- 
itual apprehension,  the  religious  appropriation  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  The  truth  seen  in  this  light  is  seen  in  the  true 
light  and  tasted  in  its  proper  sweetness.  In  this  respect,  sacred 
truth  differs  from  natural  truth,  and  is  incomparably  higher. 
To  be  discerned  in  its  peculiar  glory,  it  must  be  apprehended  in 
its  peculiar  nature.  It  must  be  irradiated  by  a  light  higher  than 
that  of  nature  and  reason.  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  For  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  knowledge 
which  the  interpreter  of  the  counsels  of  heaven  is  to  seek  is  a 
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transcendant,  a  superhuman,  a  divine  knowledge.  He  therefore 
needs  not  merely  a  human,  but  a  heavenly  teacher ;  not  merely 
natural  reason,  but  divine  grace.  The  gospel  of  our  salvation 
can  be  truly  known  by  no  other  method,  on  no  other  terms,  by 
no  other  agency,  than  by  the  effectual  and  interior  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  will  pour  upon  the  sacred  page  an 
abundant  flood  of  heavenly  light.  It  will  invest  the  word  of 
life  with  a  hallowed  beauty  ;  imbathe  it  with  a  heavenly  glory ; 
impart  to  it  an  imperishable  interest ;  and  at  the  same  time 
■communicate  "a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye."  The  true  corrective 
of  the  dangers  of  a  mere  critical  and  intellectual  study  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  warm  and  loving  and  life-giving  Spirit,  under 
whose  inspiration  they  were  indited. 

It  is  the  essence  and  sum  of  the  basest  hypocrisy  to  preach 
^hat  we  do  not  practise,  or  what  we  do  not  strive  to  practise. 
Every  word  we  speak  to  men,  urging  upon  them  duties  which 
we  do  not  ourselves  strive  to  fulfil,  will  rise  up  against  us  at  the 
"day  of  judgment.  Nothing  worse  could  be  said  of  the  ancient 
Pharisees  than  that  they  bound  upon  men's  shoulders  '♦.^avy 
burdens,  which  they  themselves  refused  to  touch  with  one  of 
their  fingers.  To  ministers  of  the  gospel  particularly,  as  to  pro- 
fessing Christians  generally,  it  should  be  an  awakening  consid- 
eration that  a  sacred  profession  does  not  make  a  man  sacred  in 
spirit  and  character — only  in  his  calling  and  functions.  Such 
should  strive  to  have  an  inward  subjective  holiness,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  their  official  station.  Not 
that  we  are  to  make  our  own  personal  conduct  the  standard  of 
our  religious  teaching.  We  are  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  ;  the  whole  sum  of  duty ;  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  in  its 
integrity  and  in  its  totality ;  the  lawL  of  God,  as  the  rule  of 
duty,  the  standard  of  obedience,  and  the  test  of  character. 

As  a  rule,  we  think  it  best  that  the  mornings  be  devoted  to 
study  and  prayer.  A  certain  transient  and  flashy  popularity 
may  doubtless  be  gained  by  universal  and  unlicensed  visiting — 
visiting  every  person  and  at  all  hours ;  but  we  shall  be  more 
pious,  more  happy,  more  learned,  more  useful,  and  ultimately 
find  permanently  more  honored,  if  we  are  known  to  set  a  value 
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on  our  time.     A  long  visit  from  a  minister  who   has  nothing  to 
do  and  does  it,  is  hardly  felt  to  be  a  very  important  favor  ;  but 
a  call  of  a  few  minutes  from  a  man  who  husbands  his  time  is 
justly  regarded.     The  books  of   the   Sibyl   were  reckoned  at 
their  original  cost,  when  reduced  in   number ;  and  so,  in  many 
cases,  are  the  visits  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     Most  real  pas- 
toral visits   are  made  by  those  who  are  least  abroad.     Nothing 
deserves  the  name  of  a  pastoral  visit,  unless  it  be  accompanied 
by  prayer,  or  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the  effort 
to  lodge  some  sacred  truth  in  the  soul.     Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in 
his  valedictory  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  tells  them  plainly 
that  if  he  had  visited  them  as  often  as  they  were  kind  enough  to 
wish  and  unreasonable  enough  to  expect,  he  would  have  had  no 
time  to  prepare  for  preaching  to  them.     For  a  strictly  pastoral 
visit,  however,  we  should  always  hold  ourselves  ready,  and  make 
every  thing  give  place  to  it,  even  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  private  prayer.     The  minister  is,  for  sacred  service,  the  per- 
sonal property  of  every  man   that  needs  him.     He  is  bound  to 
visit  the  poorest  white  man  or  colored  man,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  who  may  really  need  his  ministrations,  or  his  mere 
presence  and  sympathy  in  his  sins  and  sorrows.     The  faithful  dis- 
charge of  pastoral  duties  will  not  injure  or  impede  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  pulpit,  but  greatly  promote  and  facilitate  them.    It 
will  help  our  prayers  and  our  preaching,  and  give  to  our  preach- 
ing a  power  which  no  eloquence  can  impart.     The  very  sight  of 
a  family  or   an  individual  in   affliction  may  be  promptly  sug- 
gestive.    It  may  supply  a  topic  of  great  value  in  the  prayer  or 
the  sermon.     God  has  established  a  perfect  harmony  and  con- 
currence among  all  our  duties.     He  has  made  a  proper  and  pro- 
portioned attention  to  each  essential  to  the  right  performance  of 
any.     The  very  element  that  gives  life,  simplicity,  reality,  adapt- 
edness,  effectiveness,  and  power  to  a  sermon,  and  discriminates 
it  from  an  abstract  theological  essay,  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  preaching  to  men,  whose  sins  and  sorrows,  wants  and  struggles 
we  know  and  care  for.     No  preaching  is  so  likely  to  do  the  people 
good,  and  to  be  listened  to  wnth  respect  and  sympathy,  as  that  of  a 
man  who  is  known  to  care  for  their  bodily  and  spiritual  needs. 
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The  habit  of  religious  reflection  should  be  carefully  cultivated, 
and  of  writing  down  our  thoughts  any  way  suggested — in  our 
reading,  in  our  Bible  studies,  in  our  pastoral  visits ;  above  all, 
in  our  private  prayers.  The  best  thoughts,  in  any  sense,  the 
soul  ever  conceives,  are  those  suggested  in  private  prayer,  when 
she  is  concerned  only  with  God,  with  the  truth,  and  with  her- 
self. The  deepest  views  we  ever  get  of  sin — its  deceitfulness, 
its  subtleties,  its  windings,  its  tenacity,  its  pollution,  and  its 
torments — are  those  which  we  gain  when  we  bare  our  bosoms  to 
the  searching  eye  of  the  All-seeing  Heart-knower.  The  truth 
and  grace  of  God  never  shine  out  before  us  in  a  light  so  serene, 
so  bright,  so  benignant,  as  when  we  look  to  Christ  in  thp  lumi- 
nous solitude  of  our  own  chamber. 

It  were  well  to  have  a  book  in  which  every  valuable  thought 
should  be  recorded  while  it  is  fresh,  and  kept  for  after  use  in 
our  pulpit  preparations.  A  man  who  shall  study  the  original 
Scriptures,  and  live  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearty  prayer  to 
God  in  secret,  and  take  care  to  note  down  his  best  thoughts  as 
they  arise,  shall  not  want  for  matter,  and  truly  original  matter, 
for  his  preaching. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  ought  to  be  a  real  outpouring  of 
the  heart — an  outpouring  of  the  heart  before  God  in  our  prayers, 
and  an  outpouring  of  the  heart  before  the  people  in  our  sermons. 
Such  was  the  spirit  and  habit  of  Paul :  "  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God,  beseeching  you  even  with  tears." 
True,  profound,  practical  wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of  the  heart ; 
not  the  cold,  dry  deduction  of  the  mere  intellectual  principle, 
but  the  indwelling  spirit  of  love,  the  baptism  of  all  the  forces 
and  faculties  of  the  soul  by  the  spirit  of  love.  This  is  the 
benign  and  blessed  atmosphere  in  which  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel  is  to  live  and  breathe  and  move ;  through  whose  golden, 
heaven-born  rays — rays  of  glory  from  the  eternal  sun  of  righteous- 
ness— he  is  to  behold  with  one  glance,  or  with  alternate  glance,  God 
and  man,  heaven  and  earth,  time  and  eternity,  saint  and  sinner. 
He  is  to  speak  the  truth  in  love,  not  coldly,  not  harshly,  with 
bitter  and  self-righteous  scorn  of  his  fellow-sinner ;  but  warmly, 
kindly,  lovingly,  is  he  to  speak  of  the  common  salvation,  and  of 
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the  gracious  and  life-giving  Saviour.  The  minister  of  God 
should  have  a  high  and  sober  disdain  of  all  worldly  ease,  and 
worldly  gain,  and  worldly  glory  ;  be  taken  up  in  all  his  faculties 
and  hopes  in  his  heavenly  work;  absorbed  in  the  love  and  adora- 
tion and  service  of  his  heavenly  King.  He  is  evermore  to  feel 
that  to  be  the  friend,  to  be  the  follower,  to  be  the  fellow-worker 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  the  most  glorious  exaltation  to  which  he 
can  himself  aspire,  or  to  which  he  can  seek  to  attract  others. 

To  a  Christian  minister,  there  should  be  no  moment  of  luke- 
warmness,  or  insensibility,  or  indiiference,  with  such  prospects 
to  enchant,  with  such  interests  to  agitate  him,  with  such  motives 
to  arouse  and  impel  him  to  thought  and  action.  He  has  con- 
tinual and  welcome  access  to  the  eternal  thror.e  of  the  heavenlv 
He  has  all  the  power  of  omnipotence,  and  all  the  re- 
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sources  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  all  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
divine  tenderness,  to  draw  upon  for  his  defence  and  supply.  The 
glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is  not  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  his  elder  brother,  and  the  uncreated  Spirit  of  the  Almighty 
is  his  promised  guardian  and  guide.  What  we  want  is  a  tender 
feeling  of  solemn  responsibility,  that  what  we  recognise  as  true 
and  binding  may  sink  into  the  soul  and  sway  it  absolutely,  alto- 
gether, and  at  all  times ;  so  that  there  shall  be  alike  in  the 
soul  and  in  the  life  a  response  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  duty — 
an  instant  and  an  answering  echo.  All  the  powers  and  passions 
of  the  soul  ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  our  God. 
There  should  be  an  intense  and  unremitted  energy  in  these 
things,  beyond  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  worldly  men  for  the 
most  glittering  objects  of  worldly  ambition. 

It  is  faith  in  God  which  produces  spiritual  sensibility  and  spir- 
itual activity,  and  the  truths  and  revelations  of  the  Scripture 
are  the  food  and  fuel  of  a  divine  faith.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  we  receive  those  truths  in  their  full  import  and  proper  force, 
and  then  we  shall  feel  them  and  act  upon  them.  Our  blessed 
Lord  tells  us  that  our  self-deceptions  and  deceptions  of  others 
are  only  for  a  time ;  that  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
revealed,  or  secret  that  shall  not  be  known.  Now,  if  we  held 
this  before  our  minds  distinctly,  and  believed  it  fully,  what  dis- 
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position  should  we  have  to  cover  up  our  hearts  and  our  deaHngs 
from  our  own  eyes,  or  from  those  of  our  fellow-men,  seeing  that 
all  will  come  out  at  length  in  the  open  light  of  day  ?  And  why 
should  we  fear  pain  or  loss,  when  the  very  worst  that  men  can 
do  is  to  kill  the  body ;  and  if  we  die  martyrs,  all  our  troubles 
and  disgraces  end  with  our  lives,  and  the  gracious  rewards  of 
immortality  begin  ?  And  how  should  we  be  able  to  shake  off 
the  constraining  fear  of  God,  if  we  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
able  to  destroy  not  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  in  hell  forever? 
The  grand  and  governing  inspiration  of  the  true  minister  of 
Christ  is  love  to  the  person  of  his  Saviour.  What  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  is  in  the  material  universe,  love  to  Christ  is 
in  the  spiritual — the  all-subordinating,  the  all-controlling  princi- 
ple. It  is  the  principle  of  gravity  which  binds  the  planets  to 
their  orbits  and  causes  them  to  revolve  in  harmony  around  their 
central  sun  ;  and  it  is  love  to  the  person  of  Christ  which  makes 
each  member  of  the  Church  content  and  laborious  in  his  proper 
sphere,  serving  the  Lord  with  efficiency  and  ardor.  This  it  is 
which  makes  all  the  true  followers  of  Christ  and  ministers  of 
Christ  accomplish  without  conflict  or  confusion  their  appointed 
and  appropriate  work,  trusting  in  the  promised  presence  of  their 
glorious  Lord,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 
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Sermons  on  the  Failure  of  Protestantism  and  on  Catholicity. 
By  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  168. 

These  sermons  have  already  received  more  attention  than  they 
deserve  on  account  of  their  own  individual  qualities.  They  have 
importance,  however,  as  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  a  "movement," 
as  the  author  calls  it,  "among  us,"  ^.  e.,  Dr.  Ewer's  "us,"  which 
he  represents  as  a  mighty  and  most  happy  piece  of  business. 
The  substance  of  it  is  that  a  party,  perhaps  a  majority  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  are  "moving"  away  from  the  doctrines  hith- 
erto held  in  common  by  the  churches  generally  known  as  Pro- 
testant, to  those  known  as  the  fundamentals  of  Popery. 

The  Rev.  "Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York,  S.  T.  D.," 
appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  well  fitted  to  move  our  compas- 
sion— or  our  mirth,  as  our  mood  may  happen  to  be.  He  seems, 
at  first,  to  be  in  a  lamentable  condition  of  distress  and  conster- 
nation. In  his  view,  Christianity  in  all  Protestant  countries  is 
about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  general  infidelity  and  irreligion. 
We  had  not  read  far  in  his  pages  before  we  were  vividly  reminded 
of  that  instructive  nursery  tale  which  records  the  terror  of  the 
little  chicken  at  the  falling  of  a  rose  leaf,  and  the  woful  conse- 
quences thereof.  The  little  creature  in  its  fright  ran  to  its 
feathered  parent,  "Oh,  Henny-penny,  .the  sky  is  falling!  I  saw 
it  with  my  eyes,  I  heard  it  with  my  ears,  and  a  piece  of  it  fell 
on  my  tail !"  Henny-penny  caught  the  alarm,  and  together  both 
hurried  with  the  awful  news  to  Turkey-lurky.  The  panic  spread, 
until  the  whole  fowl-yard,  including  Ducky-daddle  and  Goosy- 
poosy — especially  Goosy-poosy — hastening  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  the  king,  were  seduced  into  the  den  of  Foxie-woxie,  who 
devoured  them  at  his  leisure.     This  was  to  be  observed,  that  not 


one  of  them  ever  came  out  of  that  hole 
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prophecy,  let  Dr.  Ewer  read  the  fate  that  awaits  him  and  others 
like  him.  Their  "movement"  will  end  in  the  arms  of  the  old 
fox  of  Rome,  and  the  Episcopal  "branch"  of  the  Catholic  Church 
will  be  depopulated  and  tenantless. 

Protestantism  a  failure !  Is  it  so  ?  Dr.  Ewer  asserts  that  it 
is.  He  attempts  to  prove  it  by  giving  his  own  unfair  and  falla- 
cious definition  of  Protestantism,  and  then  bj  accusing  it  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  follj,  fanaticism,  infidelity,  wickedness,  and 
misery,  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political,  to  be  found  in 
Protestant  countries.  Such  reasoning  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
refutation.  He  speaks  of  "Protestantism  as  a  religious  system," 
which  it  is  not.  And  yet  the  whole  argument  of  his  sermons,  so 
far  as  they  have  any  show  of  argument,  depends  on  that  fallacy. 
He  says  "Protestantism  founds  the  Church  on  the  Bible,"  which 
it  does  not.  And  yet  much  of  his  curious  logic  is  founded  on 
that  falsehood.  He  says  his  Church  protests  against  the  errors 
of  Popery,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  Protestant  Church,  which  is  puerile. 
The  name  ''''P^'otestant  Episcopal  Church"  seems  to  make  him 
sick.  He  nauseates  it.  He  says  it  was  "foisted"  upon  his 
Church  by  ''fifteen  or  twenty  wise  gentlemen,"  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  without  authority,  rhyme,  or  reason.  He  says  the  fun- 
damental question  "which  divides  us  from  all  Protestant  sects" 
is  "what  is  election?"  and  that  "the  Protestant  idea  is  that 
election  is  of  individuals  directly  to  life  eternal,"  which  is  not 
true  again.  He  does  not  tell  us  expressly  what  "the  Church 
idea"  of  election  is,  but  that  its  idea  of  the  6?g(?^  is  that  they 
"are  identical  with  the  baptized,"  which  may  be  so  for  aught  we 
know.  Dr.  Ewer  should  be  good  authority  on  that  point.  But 
whether  it  means  that  they  are  elected  to  baptism,  or  hy  baptism, 
we  are  very  sure  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  inspired  word  of  God. 

Dr.  Ewer  accuses  what  he  calls  Protestantism  of  "failure"  in 
two  particulars:  first,  that  it  leads  to  infidelity  ;  and  secondly, 
that  "it  fails  to  reach  the  masses"  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
Christian.  He  attempts  to  prove  the  first  both  logically,  by 
endeavoring  to  show  that  infidelity  is  the  necessary  logical  result 
of  its  fundamental  principles;  and  historically,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.     But  his  logical  argument  is  mere  assertion,  with  no  shadow 
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of  a  demonstration  of  any  logical  nexus  between  the  premises  and 
the  conclusion.  It  may  amuse  our  readers  to  know  the  several 
steps  in  this  descent  from  Protestantism  to  infidelity  as  our  author 
presents  them.  They  are  as  follows:  1st.  Protestantism.  2d.  Cal- 
vinistic  Presbyterianism.  3d.  Congregationalism.  4th.  Unita- 
rianism.  5th.  Parkerism.  6th.  Infidelity.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
know  what  are  the  syllogistic  links  between  these,  especially  be- 
tween Calvinistic  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism,  we  con- 
fess it  is  a  funny  question,  but  we  must  refer  them  to  Dr.  E.  for 
further  information.    These  sermons  do  not  enable  us  to  explain  it. 

In  proof  of  his  second  charge,  he  adduces  mainly  what  he  asserts 
to  be  the  facts  of  the  present  times  in  Protestant  countries.  He 
says  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in  these  countries  are  not 
Christians,  and  he  puts  the  blame  of  it  on  Protestantism. 

Well !  our  readers  will  no  doubt  ask,  how  about  Dr.  Ewer's 
Church  ? — in  England  and  America.  Has  no  infidelity  sprung 
up  in  and  from  that  Church  ?  Have  not  the  rationalism,  scep- 
ticism, and  the  whole  tribe  of  infidels  of  various  sects,  which 
have  chiefly  assailed  Christianity  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  for  two  hundred  years,  come  forth  from  his  "Anglican 
Catholic"  Church?  And  how  about  that  Church  and  'Hhe 
masses?"  Dr.  E.  is  ready  with  an  answer.  He  sees  this  difii- 
culty,  and  is  prepared  to  meet[.it — in  his  way.  He  says  "Our 
Church  is  a  Catholic  Church  which  has  been  worked  on  Protest- 
ant principles."  "We  have  run  our  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
wheels  in  the  Protestant,  Calvinistic,  and  Lutheran  ruts,  which 
they  do  not  fit,  never  will,  and  never  can."  How  this  feat,  in 
that  case,  could  be  accomplished,  is  for  Dr.  E.  to  explain. 

But  this  sorry  shufile  will  not  avail  him.  At  best  it  only 
removes  the  difiiculty  one  step  further  back.  On  his  own  show- 
ing, "in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time"  the  Anglican  Church  had  a 
pure  "Catholicity."  It  was  "reinstated,"  "rehabilitated,"  "re- 
formed." Moreover,  she  had  then  entire  and  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  ground.  All  England  was  hers.  "Protestantism" 
was  put  down  with  halters  and  fire.  And  on  Dr.  E.'s  own  show- 
ing again,  "Catholicity"  '•^failed,''  signally,  shamefully,  failed 
to  keep  the  ground  it  had  won,  failed   to  protect   itself  from 
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sects,  schisms,  and  "Protestantism,"  "'failed  to  reach  and  con- 
trol the  masses,"  who  under  "Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads," 
"broke  into  her"  and  "tore  out  of  her  the  old  Catholic  modes 
and  appliances."  If  "Protestantism"  is  to  be  blamed  for  all 
the  heresies,  schisms,  and  other  evils  which  spring  up  in  Pro- 
testant communities,  it  is  fair  to  hold  "Catholicity"  responsible 
for  those  which  arise  in  Catholic  countries.  So  at  the  restora- 
tion, under  Charles  the  Second,  "the  old  Catholic  modes  and 
appliances"  were  again  restored  to  the  Anglican  Church  with 
even  more  sovereignty  and  energy  than  before,  as  everybody 
knows.  Perhaps  we  should  except  Dr.  Ewer.  It  is  dangerous 
to  assume  what  he  knows.  With  what  result?  The  infidelity 
and  Arianism  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Anghcan  Church  were  a  part  of  it.  The  great  Methodist  schism 
was  another,  succeeding  because  it  accomplished  what  "Cath- 
olicity" failed  to  do,  in  Christianizing  "the  masses." 

Indeed,  every  one,  except  blind  Dr.  Ewer,  will  see  that  if  his 
argument  is  good  against  Protestantism,  it  is  good  against  Chris- 
tianity itself.  Infidels  in  fact  use  it,  and  with  equal  reason, 
against  any  and  all  forms  of  the  gospel  faith.  One  of  their 
loudest  cries  is  that  "Christianity  is  a  failure!"  And  it  is  true 
just  so  far  and  in  every  sense  that  Protestantism  is  a  failure. 
In  truth,  if  Protestantism  is  what  Dr.  E.  represents  it,  it  furn- 
ishes itself  no  small  part  of  a  proof  that  Christianity  has  failed. 
He  gives  us  in  a  note,  occupying  three  of  his  pages,  in  small 
print,  an  astounding  and  very  amusing  catalogue  of  "sects  which 
have  buzzed  about  the  Catholic  Church."  What  a  tremendous 
argument  it  is  against  "Catholicity,"  nay,  against  Christianity! 

But,  says  our  author,  "I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is 
no  infidelity  and  no  tampering  with  the  Holy  Bible  in  Roman 
Catholic  lands.  But  I  assert  that  such  infidelity  as  there  is  in 
Roman  lands  has  sprung  out  of  the  extravagances  and  errors 
which  Rome  has  superadded  to  her  Cathohc  system."  A  fellow 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.  The  evils  which  spring  up  in 
Catholic  countries  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  "Catholicity,"  but 
to  "extravagancies  and  errors "  which  have  been  added  to  it; 
while  in  Protestant  lands  they  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Pro- 
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testantism  itself.  Facts,. in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ewer,  are  not  the 
stubborn  things  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  but  like 
noses  of  wax  can  be  twisted  at  pleasure.  But  how  come  those 
same  "extravagances  and  errors"  in  Roman  lands  themselves? 
Could  not  "Catholicity"  keep  them  out  and  protect  itself  against 
them  ?     If  not,  is  it  therefore  a  failure  ? 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  is  this  Catholicity 
of  which  Dr.  E.  is  so  zealous  an  advocate.  Its  principal  elements 
are,  first,  the  figment  of  "apostolical  succession" — of  prelatical 
bishops  who  have  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  apostles  in  a 
regular  unbroken  line  of  ordination  from  them.  These  bishops 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
Church  without  them.  Secondly,  the  Church  is  the  mediator 
between  man  and  God.  Thirdly,  the  Church  imparts  the  grace 
of  salvation  and  unites  man  to  God  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism; 
and  perfects  the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  "the  other  sacraments,"  as  Dr.  E.  calls  them, 
and  the  various  means  employed  by  the  Church  for  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  its  members.  Baptism  appears  to  be  the  great 
thing  with  Dr.  E.  Over  and  over  again  he  says  by  that  the 
sinner  is  "grafted  into  Christ,"  "united,"  and  "made  one"  with 
Christ,  becoming  a  member  of  his  mystical  body.  This  is  just 
what  his  "Catholicity"  comes  down  to  at  last,  the  point  where 
it  touches  practically  the  vital,  everlasting  hopes  of  men — the 
poor,  dry,  wretched  figment  of  "baptismal regeneration."  "The 
Catholic  gospel  of  salvation  is  simple.  Be  baptized  into  the 
Church,  for  that  Church  Catholic  is  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
is  one  with  the  Father."  "Simple,"  he  says.  Our  readers  will 
say  "Yes,  in  more  senses  than  one!" 

Dr.  E.  recognises  three  churches  as  severally  parts  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church  and  holding  the  Catholicity  which  he  speaks  of, 
each  of  them  with  some  errors  added  thereto  by  itself — namely, 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Anglican  Church.  In  one  place 
he  adds  to  these  the  Armenian.  He  pleads  most  earnestly  that 
his  own  Church,  (the  "Anglican"  he  calls  it,  but  the  people 
know  it  as  the  "Episcopal,")  has  an  equal  claim  to  be  recognised 
as  "Apostolic  and  Catholic  "  with  the  others,  and  pitifully  entreats 
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them  not  to  "quarrel  with"  and  cast  it  out,  as  they  always  have 
done.     We  can  imagine  the  scorn,  pity,  or  ridicule  with  which  a 
Romanist  will  hear  his  pretensions  or  his  prayers.     Rome  has 
for  some  three  hundred  years  excommunicated  him  and  all  his 
*' Anglican  Church,"  and  pours  its  anathemas  and  contempt  on 
it  as  he  does  on  Protestantism.     And  as  for  the  "  extravagances 
and  errors"   which  he  charges  on  Popery,  Rome  will  tell  him 
that  he  is  no  *' Catholic"  unless  he  swears  that  he  believes  them 
to  be  a  part  of  the  true  faith.     The  Romans  and  Greeks  have 
for  centuries  mutually  excommunicated  each  other.     Neither 
recognises  the  other  as  a  true  Church  at  all.     And  it  is  the  sim- 
plest folly  for  Dr.   E.   to  preach  as  he  does  his  "one  visible 
Catholic   Church,"  in  his  sense,  and  his   *' Catholicity"  as  the 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  for  the 
evils  of  Protestantism.     His  Church  and  his  Catholicity  are  one 
thing,  the  Greek's  another,  and   the  Romanist's  still  another, 
altogether  different.     Let  his  "Catholic  family,"  which  he  is  so 
sweet  upon,  settle  their  domestic  quarrel  before  he  persuades  us 
to  take  refuge  in  its  bosom. 

Our  author  makes  one  confession  for  which  we  are  thankful, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  think  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  small  importance  for  a  member  of  one  of  our  evan- 
gelical Protestant  churches  to  leave  it  and  unite  with  the  Epis- 
copal. He  says,  speaking  of  his  own  Church  and  the  "Protestant 
denomjnations:"  "The  difference  between  her  and  them  is  so 
radical  that  any  compromise  between  the  two  is  a  logical  impos- 
sibility." "It  is  nothing  short  of  two  different  modes  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ,  which  are  presented  to  the  world.  *  *  *  It 
is  nothing  short  of  two  different  Christs,  *  *  *  and  finally,  two 
different  Gods  that  are  presented  to  the  world."  Speaking  of 
what  he  calls  "the  Catholic  presentment  of  Christianity,"  he 
says  "it  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  Protestant."  "It 
is  simply  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  Rationalism.  Any 
thing  less  than  or  outside  of  it  is  Rationalism."  He  does  not 
leave  us  to  doubt  his  sympathy  with  the  feeling  when  he  says, 
"Thousands  upon  thousands,  here  and  across  the  water,  have 
been  feeling  for  a  long  time  that  Protestantism  is  Satan  clothed 
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in  the  garments  of  light."  He  says  expressly,  "What  is  Pro- 
testantism, then,  but  Rationalism  *  *  *  concealed  in  a  Christian 
cloak  ?  It  is  my  part,  as  your  pastor,  *  *  *  to  strip  off  that 
cloak,  and  show  the  demon  within." 

If  there  is  such  a  radical  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr. 
E.  should  say,  "It  is  our  warning  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Church  avoid  all  Protestant  religious  systems."  "  Pro- 
testantism should  be  avoided  by  every  one  who  loves  his  brother 
man  and  the  cause  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Its  houses  of  worship 
should  never  be  entered  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church."  "When  a  mother,  leaving  our  Church  goes  to  Presby- 
terianism,  she  thinks  she  is  merely  exchanging  one  form  of  Chris- 
tianity for  another ;  that  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  venial, 
a  harmless  change."  Bnt  he  would  have  her  understand  that  she 
is  very  much  mistaken.  Protestantism  is  "  a  far  worse  evil "  than 
Rome — it  is  "an  awful  and  most  dangerous  heresy." 

Well !  if  all  this  is  good  advice  to  Episcopalians,  from  Dr.  E.'s 
side,  it  is  just  as  good  to  our  own  people,  from  our  own  side. 
The  warning  has  of  course  just  as  much  force  to  Presbyterians 
and  all  Protestants  to  avoid  Catholicity,  Anglican  or  Roman, 
and  its  houses  of  worship.  If  the  difference  between  us  be  so 
radical,  fundamental,  awful,  and  dangerous,  one  party  has  just  as 
much  reason  to  keep  away  from  its  opponent  as  the  other.  We 
thank  Dr.  E.  for  the  weapon  he  puts  in  our  hand. 

Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates ;  or  Primitive  Missionary  Policy 
Illustrated.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Missionary  in  Eastern 
Turkey.  With  Introduction  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Clark,  D.  D., 
Cor.  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.     American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  missionary  literature  by  an 
earnest  working  missionary.  To  oar  "Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,"  whose  missionary  efforts  are  just  beginning 
to  expand,  it  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  not  only  a 
record  of  missionary  toil  and  success,  but  it  throws  light  upon 
the  question,  how  shall  we  best  labor  for  the  evangelization  of 
the   world?     The  author,  in  his  third  chapter,  entitled  "The 
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work  to  be  done,"  sets  forth  his  convictions  and  the  principles 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  the  missionary  work  on  the  Euphrates. 
We  quote  freely  from  the  chapter,  which  is  appositely  headed 
with  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven,  w^hich  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened:" 

"  The  question,  'What  is  the  missionary  work?  what  object 
have  Christian  men  and  women  in  view  in  forming  missionary 
societies  and  sustaining  them  by  their  contributions  and  prayers  ?' 
is  differently  answered  by  different  persons.  There  is  doubtless 
at  bottom  a  general  feeling  that  it  is  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
good  of  those  sitting  in  darkness ;  and  yet  comparatively  few 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  and  decide  how  this  object  is  to  be 
attained.  The  little  child  sees  the  picture  of  the  heathen  mother 
casting  her  babe  to  the  crocodiles,  or  exposing  it  to  beasts  of 
prey,  and  brings  her  offering  of  pennies  to  teach  that  mother  to 
do  so  no  more ;  and  this,  for  the  little  child,  is  enough.  But 
for  those  who  are  to  spend  those  pennies,  it  is  fundamentally 
important  that  they  have  some  definite  idea;  that  they  look 
beyond  this  work  of  mere  outward  reform  to  the  higher  spiritual 
aim  of  the  missionary  work ;  since,  if  we  fail  here,  if  we  merely 
persuade  the  cruel  mother  to  desist  from  child-murder,  and  do 
not  Christianize  her  and  those  about  her,  we  may  only  rescue 
the  body  of  her  little  one  to  destroy  its  soul. 

"  Probably  all  who  take  any  efficient  part  in  this  missionary 
work  assent  to  this  idea,  that  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  is  to 
Christianize  those  to  whom  missionaries  are  sent.  And  yet, 
upon  the  question  what  this  implies  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  some  persons  have  very  erroneous  and  many 
others  very  indefinite  ideas. 

"  In  entering  the  Harpoot  field,  my  associate  and  myself  dis- 
carded the  popular  notion  that  the  missionary  work  is  a  vast 
system  of  almsgiving,  or  even  of  supporting  gospel  institutions 
among  the  unenlightened  at  the  expense  of  Christians  at  home. 
Not  thus  do  we  find  it  defined  any  where  in  the  gospel  commis- 
sion, nor  in  the  practical  illustrations  of  that  commission  in  the 
first  missionary  work.  The  disciples  at  Jerusalem  did  indeed 
have  all  things  common,  but  only,  as  it  appears,  during  a  tem- 
porary crisis,  and  then  the  most  generous  giver  was  Barnabas, 
from  ihsit  foreign  country,  Cyprus.    "" 

"Paul  and  his  companions  gathered  money  from  their  converts 
in  the  foreign  field  for  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  any  funds  were  sent  in  the  contrary  direction.     Two 
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things  need  to  be  remembered  by  the  missionary,  at  least  in  Orien- 
tal lands:  1.  That  he  is  in  danger  of  overrating  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  To  one  fresh  from  the  thrift,  tidiness,  and  comfort  of  even 
the  humblest  homes  here,  the  best  of  those  in  Oriental  lands  appear 
poor  and  wretched  enough.  2.  While  Orientals  are  generally 
ready  to  make  almost  any  professions  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
those  from  whom  they  expect  any  temporal  advantage,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  look  upon  the  advantage  bestowed  as  a  mere  trcrp 
by  which  the  giver  hopes  in  the  end  to  secure  some  gain  to  him- 
self, and  are  thereby  prejudiced  against  any  instructions  which 
he  may  give.  Had  the  physician  who  dispensed  medical  advice 
and  medicines  gratis  to  the  Moslem  crowd,  on  condition  that 
they  would  first  listen  to  religious  truth,  but  realised  that  those 
who  crowded  his  dispensary  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
shrewdness  in  getting  a  real  good  in  a  harmless  wrapper  to  beat 
once  thrown  away,  he  would  have  counted  his  patients  with  less 
satisfaction. 

"  When  the  kind-hearted  missionary,  instead  of  teaching  his 
converts  the  grace  of  Christian  liberality,  and  calling  upon  them 
from  the  Jirst  to  give  of  their  substance  for  Christ,  practically 
treats  them  as  paupers,  not  only  giving  them  the  gospel  free,  but 
adding,  in  one  form  and  another,  pecuniary  help,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  universal  Oriental  greed  for  'bakshish,' he  not 
only  harms  the  laan,  but  inflicts  a  greater  wrong  on  the  church 
of  which  he  is  to  be  a  member,  by  teaching  it  also  to  sit  and  beg. 
A  church  made  up  of  such  members,  persons  who  have  merely 
learned  to  adhere  to  the  missionary,  and  sit  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  and  listen  to  a  free  gospel,  with  perhaps  the  added  argu- 
ment of  cheap  bread  from  the  missionary's  hand  during  the 
week,  cannot  be  trusted. 

"Feeling,  then,  that  if  we  would  make  the  gospel  really  a 
blessing  to  the  people,  if  we  would  teach  them  to  value  it,  we 
must  offer  it  to  them  in  its  true  character  as  God's  message,  de- 
manding sacrifice  on  their  part,  we  put  away  all  false  shame  and 
false  sympathy  for  their  poverty,  and  with  the  gospel,  presented 
and  urged  the  idea  of  paying  for  it.  It  was  hard  sometimes  to 
resist  appeals  from  'poor'  men  that  we  would  give  them  a  Bible, 
and  yet  we  never  gave  one,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  we 
gave  a  Testament,  we  had  afterwards  occasion  to  regret  doing  it. 
The  recipient  did  not  value  and  read  it.  Tracts  were  by  rule, 
in  former  days,  to  be  given  away,  and  the  result  was  that  nobody 
cared  for  them,  till  we  gave  out  that  we  should  hereafter  only 
lend  them,  and  then,  at  the  people's  request,  began  to  sell,  and 
sold  thousands  of  copies." 
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Does  not  the  author  lead  us  to  the  true  cause  of  the  compara- 
tive inefficiency  of  all  aggressive  effort  by  the  Church  upon  the 
world  in  the  home  and  foreign  missionary  work  ?  Are  not  feeble 
churches,  destitute  neighborhoods,  and  heathen  communities, 
treated  substantially  as  paupers,  who  are  not  expected  to  make 
sacrifices  to  sustain  the  gospel  ?  One  thing  has  impressed  us  in 
reading  this  book,  viz.,  the  great  service  which  some  master 
mind  might  render  to  the  Church  universal  by  collating  the 
reports,  histories,  etc.,  of  all  the  missionary  associations  of 
Christendom,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  shortest  and  best 
methods  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Such  a 
service  as  Lieutenant  Maury  rendered  to  navigation  by  conning 
over  cart-loads  of  log-books  from  hundreds  of  ships,  might  thus 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  missions. 

The  author's  dedication  of  his  work  is  touching  and  suggestive. 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  mother,  "  who,  from  his  earliest  years,  led  him 
to  the  prayer  meeting  and  the  monthly  concert,  and  thus  to  Christ 
and  an  interest  in  missions  ;  and  then,  in  her  age  and  widowhood, 
sent  him  to  the  foreign  field."  Missionaries  will  multiply  by  the 
thousands  when  the  Church  has  multitudes  of  such  mothers. 

One  thing  only  pains  us  in  the  book.  It  is  sad  that  a  work  of 
so  much  excellence  should  be  tainted  with  the  passions  of  the 
hour;  that  its  beauty  should  be  marred  by  an  occasional  allu- 
sion to  the  late  war,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtrude  upon  the 
reader  the  author's  devoted  adhesion  to  one  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. When  will  our  Northern  brethren  get  rid  of  that  pro- 
vincialism of  thought  which  obtrudes  its  strange  local  accent 
into  the  discussion  of  world-wide  themes,  where  "  there  should  be 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barba- 
rian, Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all?" 
Against  such  a  desecration  of  the  things  of  God,  whether  it 
come  from  the  North  or  the  South,  "with  both  hands  and  all 
our  hearts,"  we  protest.  With  this  abatement,  we  cordially 
endorse  the  remark  of  Dr.  Clark  in  his  introduction,  that  "the 
whole  volume  may  well  become  a  vade  mecum  to  every  mission- 
ary candidate,  and  will  hardly  fail  to  furnish  useful  hints  to  the 
tried  veteran  in  the  service." 
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The  volume  is  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  made  the  more  in- 
teresting by  illustrative  maps  of  the  missionary  region  which  it 
describes. 

The  Negro  at  Home :  An  Inquire/  after  his  Capacity  for  Self- 
(xovernment  and  the  Grovernment  of  Whites  ;  for  Controlling^ 
Leading^  Directing^  or  Co-oferating  in  the  Civilisation  of  the 
Age,  its  material,  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  social,  and 
political  interests,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  By  Lindley  Spring.  New 
York  :  Published  by  the  Author.     1868.     Pp.  23T,  12mo. 

The  author  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  of  New 
York  City.  He  dedicates  his  work  "  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  them."  It 
was  published  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election,  and 
was  designed,  we  judge,  for  a  campaign  document.  Mr.  Spring 
cherishes  strong  sympathies  with  his  white  Southern  brethren. 
He  does  not  approve  of  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  whites  of  those  States  to  the  blacks ; 
of  the  political  and  social  subjection  of  eight  millions  of  his  own 
race  to  four  millions  of  a  different  race,  lately  their  slaves  ;  nor 
of  effecting  this  by  military  force,  under  despotic  military 
authority.  He  raises  the  question :  Is  the  negro  fit  for  this 
position  ? — fit  to  administer  the  civilisation  of  this  age — its  mate- 
rial, political,  and  religious  interests?  And  are  those  who  seek 
to  give  him  such  power  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  human  race?  In  seeking  to  answer  these  questions 
advisedly,  he  inquires  what  the  negro  has  ever  done  for  himself ; 
what  he  is  at  home ;  what  he  has  ever  done  for  his  race  and 
country  ;  what  have  been  his  notions  of  labor,  production,  agri- 
culture, trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  arts,  science,  society, 
civilisation,  government,  law,  religion,  morals.  But  he  meets 
immediately  with  the  objection  that  this  is  not  fair,  because  the 
negro  never  had  our  advantages,  never  was  civilised.  His  retort 
is :  Why  was  he  never  civilised  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
white  race  are  in  advance  of  the  negroes  ?  Is  the  negro  natu- 
rally their  equal  or  their  inferior  ?  If  the  equal  of  the  white 
race,  why  has  he  never  been  as  civilised  ?     And  if  the  inferior 
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of  the  white  race,  why  do  you  engage  in  the  foolish,  mischievous, 
and  wicked  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  and  make  that 
superior  which  God  has  made  inferior  ? 

Pursuing  his  inquiry,  the  author  visits  the  negro  first  in  this 
hemisphere,  in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada,  and  subsequently  in  Africa.  His  native  land  -is  an 
earthly  paradise,  considered  with  respect  to  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  it.  All  the  modern  travellers  assert  this  fact.  But 
man  in  Africa  is  debased  beyond  comparison.  He  is  a  child,  a 
savage,  a  brute.  As  he  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  so  is  he 
now.  In  some  of  the  tribes,  there  is  apparently  no  conscience 
and  no  idea  of  God.  Slavery  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  Africa, 
and  man  is  literally  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  African 
has  no  natural  affections.  Parents  sell  their  children  upon  any 
temptation  ;  children  abandon  their  parents  to  starvation.  It  is 
father  against  son,  brothers  against  brothers,  neighbors  against 
neighbors.     Society  there  is  none,  or  it  is  at  war  with  itself. 

In  truth,  this  book  is  a  tale  of  horrors.  We  have  never  read 
any  thing  so  horrible  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  Yet  we 
do  not  question  the  correctness  of  any  of  its  statements.  The 
author  makes  no  assertion  for  which  he  does  not  give  authority. 
Amongst  many  others,  it  is  Moffat,  the  South  African  mission- 
ary, Livingstone,  the  celebrated  explorer.  Lander,  Porbes,  Alex- 
ander, Rose,  Burton,  Du  Chaillu,  and  the  recent  discoverers  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  Speke  and  Baker,  who  furnish  the  mate- 
rials which  he  employs.  Moffat,  for  example,  says :  ''I  have 
seen  a  small  circle  of  stakes  fastened  in  the  ground,  within  which 
vrere  still  lying  the  bones  of  parents  bleaching  in  the  sun  who 
had  been  thus  abandoned."  Duncan  describes  a  barbarous  exe- 
cution in  Dahomey,  where  an  "old  wretch  stood  with  a  small 
calabash  in  his  hand,  ready  to  catch  the  blood  from  each  indi- 
vidual, which  he  greedily  devoured  before  it  had  escaped  one 
minute  from  the  veins."  Burton  says  :  "  The  Wabendi  devour, 
besides  man,  all  sorts  of  carrion,  grubs,  and  insects,  whilst  they 
abandon  to  wild  growth  a  land  of  the  richest  soil  and  most  pro- 
lific climate.  They  prefer  man  raw  to  roasted,  whereas  the 
Wadoe  of  the  coast  eat  him  roasted."     Speke  says  of  the  same 
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people  :  "When  they  can  not  get  human  flesh  otherwise,  they 
give  a  goat  to  their  neighbors  for  a  sick  or  dying  child,  regard- 
ing such  flesh  as  the  best  of  all."  But  these  examples  are 
actually  nothing  to  what  might  be  quoted,  if  we  had  a  taste  for 
the  horrible,  or  could  ascribe  such  a  taste  to  our  readers. 

But  Africa  is  heathenish,  and  heathenism  is  every  where  and 
always  horrible.  Our  own  forefathers,  not  many  centuries  ago, 
were  bloody  and  brutal  idolaters.  The  most  impressive  chapters 
of  the  book  are  those  which  treat  of  the  emancipated  negroes  of 
this  hemisphere.  Let  us  look  at  them  first  in  the  Island  of 
Hayti.  "When  the  San  Domingo  negro  began  business  on  his 
own  account,  (says  Mr.  Spring,)  the  place  was  civilised,  highly 
cultivated  and  improved,  every  thing  flourished  and  everybody. 
*  *  *  The  cultivated  places  have  become  a  wilderness,  in 
the  depths  of  which  he  enjoys  the  filthy  rites  of  a  detestable 
paganism  ^  *  *  =k  jjj  short,  *  *  he  has  done  little  else  but  re- 
lapse toward  the  barbarism  from  whence  he  was  taken."  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Underbill,  of  the  London  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  free  negro,  is  quoted 
that  the  island  is  "  uncultivated,  unoccupied,  and  desolate." 
"The  present  inliabitants  despise  all  servile  labor,  and  are  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  with  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
soil  and  forest."  Mr.  Underbill  describes  the  idolatry  practised 
in  the  island  under  the  name  of  Yaudoux  or  serpent  worship — a 
native  African  superstition.  The  object  worshipped  is  a  small 
green  snake,  placed  in  a  box  on  a  stand  in  some  secluded  place. 
The  rites  are  introduced  with  something  like  the  following  chorus : 

"  Eh,  eh  Bomba,  hen !  hen  ! 
Canga  bafia  te, 
Canga  mourne  de  le, 
Canga  de  ki  li, 
^  Canga  11." 

The  king  and  queen  take  part,  and  the  latter  utters  oracles  and 
dark  sayings.  A  delirious  whirl  or  dance,  bacchanalian  revels, 
and  the  triple  excitement  of  drunkenness,  darkness,  and  lewd- 
ness, ensue.  But  let  us  look  at  the  statistics  of  production  in 
the  island  in  1790  and  1849.     At  the  former  period,  163,405,220 
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1856. 

Sugar,  hhds.,  25,920 
Pimento,  lbs.,  6,848,622 
Coffee,  lbs.,  3,328,147 


lbs.  sugar ;  at  the  latter,  none.  At  the  former,  indigo,  930,016 
lbs. ;  at  the  latter  none.  At  the  former,  coffee,  68,151,180  lbs. ; 
at  the  latter,  30,608,343  lbs.  Coffee  grows  wild  and  is  picked 
by  the  women  and  children. 

Let  us  look  at  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  after  twenty-three  years 
of  self-government.  Once  very  prosperous,  ever  since  the 
emancipated  slave  was  put  in  charge,  the  island  has  been  going 
to  decay  : 

PRODUCTS. 

1805. 
Sugar,  hhds.,  150,352 
Pimento,  lbs.,  1,041,540 
Coffee,  lbs,,  17,961,923 

The  pimento  grows  wild,  spreads  rapidly  over  the  abandoned 
plantations,  and  requires  no  cultivation ;  women  and  children 
pick  the  berries. 

"Enormous  tracts  of  land  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
on  these  the  negro  squats,  (says  the  London  Times,)  getting  all 
he  wants  with  very  little  trouble,  and  sinking  in  the  most  reso- 
lute manner  to  the  savage  state.  Lying  under  his  cotton  tree, 
he  refuses  to  work  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  '  No,  tankee,- 
massa,  me  tired  now  ;  me  no  want  more  money ;'  or,  "^^  *  * 
*No,  massa,  no  starve  now,  God  send  plenty  yam.'  " 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union.  From 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, June  2nd,  1826,  Mr.  Spring  quotes  as  follows : 

"In  Massachusetts,  where  the  blacks  are  as  1-74  to  the  whole, 
they  constitute  J  of  the  convicts  ;  in  New  York,  where  they  are 
as  1-34  of  the  whole,  they  constitute  J  of  the  convicts  ;  in  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  as  1-34  to  the  whole, 
they  constitute  more  than  J  of  the  convicts ;  in  New  Jersey, 
where  they  are  as  1-13  to  the  whole,  they  supply  more  than  J 
of  the  convicts." 

"Nor  do  matters  improve  with  time.    The  census  of  1850  shows: 

In  Massachusetts,  1  negro  convict  to  every  192    of  negro  population, 


against  1  white 

2,533  "  white 

In  New  York,  1  negro 

190      •'  negro 

against  1  white 

2,208  "  white 

In  Pennsylvania,  1  negro 

492     "  negro 

against  1  white 

6,884  "  white 

In  Ohio,  1  negro 

574      "  negro 

against  1  white 

4  k 

5,400  "  whice 
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Let  us  go  to  Canada — the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  underground 
railroad  and  the  promised  land  for  thousands  of  fugitives  from 
bondage.  The  Rev.  John  Rennie,  clergyman  of  Buxton,  one  of 
the  settlements  of  free  negroes  in  Canada,  "  with  all  his  desire 
to  see  the  colony  prosper,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  expe- 
riment had  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  *  *  * 
They  seem  to  require  a  guiding  and  directing  hand,  and  to  be 
entirely  deficient  in  forethought  and  settled  purpose.  The  men 
who  are  in  health  no  sooner  find  the  warm  weather  at  hand  than 
they  leave  their  homes  to  'work  out,'  either  as  barbers,  boot- 
blacks, waiters,  or  in  any  other  position  that  may  offer  on  board 
a  steamer  or  in  a  hotel.  This  is  at  the  season  when  they  could 
most  profitably  labor  on  their  land ;  but  their  sole  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  obtain  some  light  employment,  where  no  thought 
of  to-morrow  is  needed,  and  where  they  can  gain  a  little  money 
without  hard  work.  They  return  to  their  families  in  winter,  and 
lay  idle  so  long  as   the  little  money  they  have   saved  will  last. 

*  *  *  *  Wherever  the  negroes  have  settled,  property  declines 
in  value,  farms  are  abandoned,  poor-houses  and  jails   are  filled. 

*  *  *  In  one  township,  nearly  every  sheep  belonging  to  the 
white  farmers  had  been  stolen,  cases  of  petit  larceny  were  of 
incredible  frequency,  and  high  crimes  nothing  unusual.  Espe- 
cially were  they  addicted  to  rape  of  white  women." 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  wide  investigation  leads  Mr. 
Spring  is,  that  the  negro  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  authority  and 
place  with  which  Congress  has  invested  him. 

"We  have  presented  our  readers  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Spring's 
argument,  believing  that  it  can  not  fail  to  interest  them.  It 
will  commend  itself  also  to  their  judgment  as  in  many  respects 
unquestionably  a  true  account  and  a  just  view.  The  freedman 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  as  this  volume  describes  him,  is  a  pic- 
ture for  which  we  could  all  produce  easily  the  answering  origi- 
nal. Yet  we  feel  bound,  as  impartial  critics,  to  object  to  several 
leading  features  of  this  book.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  no 
sympathy  with  the  author's  implied  denial  of  humanity  to  the 
negro.  Mr.  S.,  not  openly  and  distinctly,  yet  substantially  and 
really,  signifies  that  the  African  is  of  another  species  from  our- 
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selves.  The  horrid  facts  which  he  details  of  their  condition  in 
their  native  land,  prove  no  such  thing.  Paganism  every  where 
degrades  and  brutalizes  man.  The  'Greenlander  was  half  fish 
when  Christianity  first  lighted  on  those  shores.  The  natives  of 
Australia  are  as  low  down  on  the  scale  of  humanity  as  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  Africa.  In  the  next  place,  we  object  very  de- 
cidedly to  the  representation  that  Christian  missions  have  failed 
of  their  ordinary  results  on  that  dark  continent.  Witness  the 
South  African  missions,  which  have  been  as  successful  as  any  in 
the  world.  Witness  the  distinguished  success  of  missions  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  We  condemn,  in  the  third  place, 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  argument.  The  author  writes  as  if  he 
would  stir  up  the  utmost  contempt  and  the  bitterest  hatred  for 
our  [loor  broth.er  with  the  dark  skin.  Moreover,  the  argument 
we  consider  unfair  in  the  manner  of  it.  Mr.  Spring  quotes  all 
the  bad  things  possible,  and  says  nothing  good  of  his  subject. 
But  is  there  really  not  one  good  thing  true  of  the  miserable 
people  of  Africa  ?  Has  he  never  read  or  has  he  forgotten  the 
tender  and  gentle  humanity  with  which  Mungo  Park  was  treated 
by  women  in  Africa,  when  he  lay  exhausted  and  apparently 
dying  under  the  tree,  and  they  came  and  relieved  his  wants, 
singing  songs  to  the  white  man  about  his  wife  and  children  far 
away  ?  We  can  easily  conceive  how  publications  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  this  one,  long  enough  continued  to  be  made  and 
spread  abroad  by  hundreds  over  the  United  States,  might  engen- 
der in  white  breasts  such  a  hatred  of  the  negro  that  a  crusade 
for  his  extermination,  on  this  continent  at  least,  might  be  the 
result.  The  picture  is  certainly  drawn  with  skill  enough,  and 
with  apparent  spite  enough,  to  warrant  this  remark.  And  was 
not  the  battle  waged  for  forty  years  by  the  North  against  the 
institution  of  slavery  carried  on  precisely  in  this  manner  and 
with  this  result?  Was  not  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel.  Uncle  Tom, 
written  upon  this  very  principle  of  arraying  together  every  pos- 
sible allegation  of  evil  which  could  be  made  against  slavery,  and 
sedulously  omitting  from  the  description  every  favorable  item  ? 

There  is  one  very  pleasant  thought  which  this  able  production 
must  set  clearly  before  the  mind  of  every  reader  who  was  ac- 
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quainted  well  with  the  now  abolished  institution  of  slavery  in 
these  States.  It  is  that  no  where  under  the  broad  heavens  was 
there  such  another  body  of  Africans  as  were  our  slaves ;  so  con- 
tented, so  comfortable,  so  prosperous,  so  improving,  as  well  in 
religion  and  morals  as  in  civilisation.  Two  hundred  years  of 
bondage  certainly  had  done  great  good  to  them  in  every  way. 
Witness  the  faithfulness  of  the  negro  to  his  white  friends  during 
the  war ;  and  witness  his  moderation  and  good  conduct,  all 
things  considered,  since  the  war.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd,  and 
wicked  too,  to  put  the  government  of  these  States  into  his 
hands.  But  all  that  will  soon,  and,  we  hope,  peaceably,  come  to 
an  end.  The  ballot  will  regulate  it.  Education  and  virtue 
must  make  the  superior  race  dominant.  Meanwhile,  let  white 
men  give  them  every  encouragement.  Let  us  help  them  to  pros- 
per and  to  improve.  Ignorance  and  poverty  bring  their  neces- 
sary temptations  to  do  evil.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  teach 
the  negro  the  right  and  the  good— and  especially  let  us  teach 
him  by  example.  We  slaveholders  have  already  been  vindicated 
from  all  the  aspersions  cast  on  us  by  narrow  prejudice,  through 
the  excellent  behavior  of  these  pupils,  whom  we  and  our  fathers 
were  providentially  called  to  train  in  our  school  of  domestic 
slavery.  And  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  her^ 
after  be  still  more  fully  vindicated  in  the  moderation,  kindness, 
and  forbearance  we  shall  ourselves  be  enabled  to  display  towards 
these  qwondam  friends  as  well  as  dependents,  who  certainly  must 
be  our  dependents  still,  and  we  as  certainly  believe  to  be  still 
our  friends  ? 


„ 


An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times.  By  John  Angell 
James.  With  an  introduction  by  Eev.  Jonathan  B.  Condit, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology 
in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821  Chestnut  Street. 
Pp.  288,  12mo. 

This  work  was  published  a  good  many  years  since  in  New 
York  and  was  extensively  circulated,  but  has  for  a  long  time  been 
out  of  print.     A  friend  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
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lately  found  opportunity  to  purchase  the  stereotype  plates  and 
presented  them  to  that  institution,  which  has  now  reproduced 
the  work.  The  author,  a  Dissenting  minister  whom  we  have 
often  heard  in  his  church  at  Birmingham,  England,  was  himself 
an  illustration  of  the  earnestness  he  urges  upon  the  ministry. 
The  book  is  the  expansion  of  a  sermon  preached  at  one  of  the 
Dissenting  colleges.  The  idea  which  he  presses  throughout  the 
volume  is,  that  while  a  learned  ministry  and  a  pious  ministry 
are  needed,  it  is  an  earnest  ministry  that  is  especially  to  be 
desired ;  that  not  natural  talent,  not  academic  training,  not 
mere  ordinary  piety — all  of  them  together,  can  constitute  the 
ministry  we  need;  that,  in  our  time,  supreme  devotion  to  the 
work  and  intense  and  burning  as  well  as  enlightened  zeal,  is 
the  great  requisite  for  preachers.  The  chief  deficiency  of  the 
modern  ministry  is  a  deficiency  of  personal  religion,  for  this  is 
the  main  spring  of  all  our  power  in  the  work.  "We  are  weak 
in  the  pulpit  because  we  are  weak  in  the  closet."  Trace  either 
Whitefield  or  Wesley  in  their  career  and  you  will  see  how  "beaten 
was  the  road  between  the  closet  and  the  pulpit — the  grass  was 
not  allowed  to  grow  on  that  path."  The  secret  of  their  power 
lay  in  the  ardor  of  their  devotion  and  the  strength  they  thus 
derived  from  on  high. 

What,  asks  the  author,  is  the  present  spiritual  condition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  professors  of  religion?  "A  combination  of 
zeal  and  worldly-mindedness — great  activity  for  the  extension  of 
religion  in  the  earth,  with  too  much  indifference  to  the  state 
of  it  in  the  soul — in  short,  vigor  in  the  extremities  but  too  much 

• 

torpor  at  the  heart.  Multitudes  are  substituting  external  zeal 
for  piety,  liberality  for  mortification,  and  a  social  for  a  personal 
religion."  The  Christian  profession  is  sinking  in  its  tone  of 
piety;  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  world 
becomes  less  and  less  perceptible;  and  genuine  Christianity,  as 
expounded  from  pulpits  and  delineated  in  books,  has  too  rare  a 
counterpart  in  the  lives  and  spirit  of  professors.  "How  is  the 
spirit  of  piety,  (asks  Mr.  James,)  to  be  revived?"  He  asks 
another  question :  "How  did  the  spirit  of  slumber  come  over  the 
Church?"     The  true  answer  which  he  gives  is:  "It  came  from 
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the  pulpit,  and  therefore  a  thorough  revival  in  the  Church 
requires  a  previous  revival  in  the  ministry." 

Respecting  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country,  the  Ameri- 
can introduction  to  Mr.  James's  book  dwells  upon  the  incessant 
and  hurried  movement  of  mind  amongst  the  entire  people.  A 
diffused  mental  activity,  somewhat  superficial,  often  sustained  by 
unhealthy  means,  is  everywhere  discernible.  Not  one  system 
of  religious  ideas  prevails,  but  a  diverse  mixture  of  errors  are 
struggling  here  against  the  truth.  And  we  require  beyond 
Christians  in  other  lands  to  have  a  ministry  so  earnest  that  it 
can  powerfully  arrest  the  common  mind  in  the  midst  of  its  warm 
conflicts  and  bring  the  gospel  in  its  full  power  to  the  sympathies 
and  hearts  of  the  people.  The  gospel  ministry  in  this  land  must 
be  eminently  spiritual  and  practical  in  its  character.  None  can 
dispute  the  necessity  of  complete  intellectual  furniture.  It  is 
settled  that  our  ministry  must  possess  thorough  literary  and 
theological  attainments.  The  demand  for  a  learned  ministry  is 
too  loud  to  be  disregarded.  But  we  do  not  want  in  the  ministry 
or  from  the  ministry  abstract  philosophical  preaching,  metaphysi- 
cal subtleties,  or  frigid  argumentation;  a  cold,  dry  light,  shining 
without  warmth.  We  want  ministers  having  a  blessed  facility 
in  guiding  souls  to  Christ,  and  then  in  edifying  them  in  their 
most  holy  faith. 

Mr.  James's  book  is  adapted  to  impress  our  ministers  and  our 
candidates  for  the  ministry  with  solemn  awe  as  they  consider 
what  a  work  has  been  bound  or  is  to  be  bound  upon  their 
shoulders.  Men,  dying  yet  immortal,  are  going  to  perdition  all 
around  us,  and  ours  is  to  be  the  work,  under  God,  of  converting 
them ;  and  after  their  conversion,  of  feeding  them  as  a  shepherd 
his  flock.  It  is  the  care  of  souls  which  constitutes  the  sacred 
ofiice.  Ministers  are  to  watch  for  souls.  They  are  to  win  souls. 
They  are  to  be  fishers  of  men.  It  is  therefore  not  "to  acquit 
themselves  learnedly  nor  to  acquit  themselves  elegantly"  that 
they  stand  up  in  the  pulpit,  but  to  save  the  souls  of  those  who 
hear  them.  It  is  not  literature,  nor  science,  nor  philosophy,  nor 
eloquence,  the  preacher  must  pursue  as  his  chief  end.  What  he 
is  to  aim  at  is  not  high  position  or  great  influence  in  the  Church. 
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It  is  not  a  city  pastorship,  nor  a  professorship,  nor  a  secretary- 
ship of  one  of  the  Executive  Committees;  not  service  in  the  more 
settled  East  as  distinguished  from  the  newer  West ;  not  service 
at  home  as  distinguished  from  foreign  service  among  the  heathen. 
His  end  and  object  is  to  add  to  his  Master's  joy  in  saving  what 
his  soul  did  travail  for — men  perishing  in  their  sins.  Well  may 
Welsh,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Knox,  have  been  found  weeping 
before  daylight  in  the  morning  by  his  wife  about  the  "  three 
thousand  souls  committed  to  his  watch,  many  of  whom  were  in 
great  danger  of  destruction."  Well  did  Baxter  cry,  "Methinks 
I  see  them  entering  on  final  woe  and  hear  them  begging  for 
help."  ♦  The  wonder  is  that  every  faithful  minister  is  not  abso- 
lutely consumed  of  his  own  zeal.  It  is  mercifully  ordered  that 
the  full  impression  of  eternal  things  is  not  made  upon  us,  or  we 
must  all  die  outright  in  our  dismay,  and  the  Church  of  God 
perish  on  the  earth  at  once. 

Bishop  Butler  explains  how  principles  differ  from  emotions. 
A  good  man  appealed  to  daily  about  affecting  cases  of  suffering 
may  find  his  excitability  grow  less  while  his  charity  increases. 
Here  appears  the  superiority  of  principle  to  frames  of  mind. 
But  it  is  necessary  for  such  a  pleasing  result  that  the  emotions 
should  always  lead  to  proper  action.  It  is  action  which  strength- 
ens principle.  We  become  more  zealous,  indeed,  for  the  honor 
of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men.  not  in  proportion  as  we  shed  tears 
or  manifest  our  emotion  in  any  other  like  way,  but  only  as  we 
labor  patiently,  humbly,  tenderly,  zealousl}'',  for  their  salvation. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ministry  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Church.  As  rulers,  the 
elder  is  equal  to  the  minister,  yet  infinitely  higher  and  more 
responsible  is  the  teaching  than  tLe  ruling  function  !  There  is 
no  duty  the  Church  might  not  be  led  to  perform  if  the  ministry 
were  only  what  they  should  be.  If  she  does  not  pray  and  labor 
and  give  and  live  in  all  respects  as  she  should,  it  is  because  her 
teachers  do  not  their  part  fully  and  faithfully.  It  is  ministers 
who  are  chiefly  responsible  when  sinners  die  unconverted.  It  is 
ministers,  perhaps  especially  our  young  ministers,  who  are  chiefly 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  heathen  nations. 
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Mr.  James  quotes  one  of  the  old  Non-conformists,  (Doolittle, 
a  convert  of  Baxter's,  and  much  such  a  preacher  as  he  was,) 
calling  on  ministers  to  be  found  "eyeing  eternity."  He  quotes 
Baxter  expressing  his  wonder  that  ministers  are  not  "a  thousand 
times  more  strict  in  their  lives  and  more  laborous  and  unwearied 
for  the  crown  ;"  and  professing  his  own  "shame  of  every  sermon 
ho  preached,"  and  his  "dread  lest  in  his  best  sermon"  he  should 
be  "  guilty  of  their  blood."  He  quotes  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in 
his  introduction  to  Collins's  edition  of  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor 
lamenting  for  his  ministerial  brethren:  "We  have  been  divines, 
we  have  been  scholars,  we  have  been  disputants,  we  have  been 
students,  we  have  been  everything  but  holy,  self-denying, 
laborious,  consistent  ministers  of  the  gospel."  He  quotes  many 
similar  passages  from  many  quarters,  which  are  fitted  to  stir  the 
hearts  and  rouse  the  zeal  of  the  men  of  God.  We  close  this 
notice  by  referring  to  the  history  of  Payson,  who  wore  himself 
out  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  then  from  his  sick  and  dying 
chamber  dictated  warm  and  thrilling  expostulations,  admonitions, 
exhortations,  to  individuals  and  to  bodies  of  those  he  loved. 
Finally,  he  directed  a  label  to  be  fixed  to  his  breast  when  he 
should  lie  as  a  corpse,  for  all  those  to  read  who  should  come  to 
take  the  last  look  at  him :  "  Remember  the  words  which  I  have 
spoken  to  you  while  I  was  yet  present  with  you."  And  the  same 
words  were  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  his  people,  engraven  on 
the  plate  of  his  coffin,  and  read  by  thousands  on  the  day  of  his 
interment.  Payson  had  what  ministers  should  all  have — a  pas- 
sion for  saving  souls  ;  and  that,  his  ruling  passion,  was  strong  in 
death. 

Greater  Britain:  A  Record  of  Travel  during  1866-7.  By 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.  Two  volumes  in  one,  with 
maps  and  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
London:  McMillan  &  Co.     1869.     Pp.  340  and  348,  12mo. 

The  author  set  out,  he  tells  us,  "  to  follow  England  round  the 
world;"  and  "in  essentials"  found  "the  race  always  one."  He 
considers  the  mission  of  the  English  race,  if  it  have  any  mission, 
to  be  "the  making  it  impossible  that  the  peace  of  mankind  on 
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the  earth  should  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  single  man."  Like  a 
true  John  Bull,  filled  with  the  cool  commercial  spirit  as  well  as 
with  conceit,  he  concludes  his  travels  with  this  summing  up : 
"In  America  we  have  seen  the  struggle  of  the  dear  races  against 
the  cheap — the  endeavors  of  the  English  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Irish  and  Chinese.  In  New  Zealand  we  found  the 
stronger  and  more  energetic  race  pushing  from  the  earth  the 
shrewd  and  laborious  descendants  of  the  Asian  Malays ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  English  triumphant  and  the  cheaper  races  excluded 
from  the  soil,  not  by  distance  merely,  but  by  arbitrary  legisla- 
tion ;  in  India  we  saw  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  officer- 
ing of  the  cheaper  by  the  dearer  race.  Everywhere  we  have 
found  that  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  progress  to  universal 
dominion  of  the  English  people  lie  in  the  conflict  with  the  cheaper 
races.  The  result  of  our  survey  is  such  as  to  give  us  reason  for 
the  belief  that  race  distinctions  will  long  continue;  that  miscege- 
nation will  go  but  little  way  toward  blending  races ;  that  the 
dearer  are  on  the  whole  likely  to  destroy  the  cheaper  peoples, 
•and  that  Saxondom  will  rise  triumphant  from  the  doubtful  strug- 
gle." He  proceeds  to  state  that  *'the  countries  ruled  by  a  race 
whose  very  scum  and  outcasts  have  founded  empires  in  every 
portion  of  the  world,  even  now  consist  of  nine  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  people;  while,  in  power,  they  would  already  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  remaining  nations  of  the  earth,  whom  they  surpass 
considerably  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  Russia,  he  admits, 
gains  ground  steadily,  but  comparing  the  Russian  with  the  Eng- 
lish-governed countries  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  Saxon  is  found  to 
have  outstripped  the  Muscovite  both  in  conquest  and  in  coloniza- 
tion. Chili,  LaPlata,  and  Peru,  he  thinks,  must  eventually  be- 
come English,  for  the  Red  Indian  race  there  cannot  stand  against 
our  colonists.  And  the  future  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  table 
lands  of  Africa,  is  quite  as  clear — only  in  the  tropical  plains  the 
negro  will  be  able  to  withstand  us.  In  1970  the  English  race 
itself,  he  says,  must  against  "any  possible  series  of  events" 
number  three  hundred  millions.  Alongside  of  such  ^  people,  he 
declares,  that  "Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Russia,  become  pig- 
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mies."  "The  power  of  English  laws  and  English  principles  of 
crovernment  is  not  an  English  question — its  continuance  is  essen- 
tial to  the  freedom  of  mankind." 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  such  a  speculation.     But  we  con- 
sider the  author  to  have  left  out  of  view  the  grandest  part  of  it. 
His  book  gives  plentiful  evidence  that  he  feels  no  interest  in  the 
propagation  amongst  the  existing  races  of  that  true  Christian 
faith  which  is  committed  at  present  peculiarly  to  the  keeping  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.     "Cheaper,"  and  therefore  despi- 
cable, let  them  vanish — this  seems  to  be  his  idea  concerning  the 
native  tribes,  though  not  in  so  many  words  expressed.     But  he 
fails  to  remark  even  once,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  true 
magnificence  of  his  own  conception,   viz.,  that  within  a  short 
period,  not  remote,  the  larger  portion  of  the  world's  population 
and  power  may  be  Christian, — for  not  only  English  law  and 
English  principles  of  government  only,  but  English  faith  also  is 
spreading  over  the  world.     Even  should  the  inferior  races  not 
remain  to  be  Christianized  wholly,  the  race  that  takes  their  place 
is  to  be  a  Christian  race  in  the  Protestant  sense.     This  is  the 
conception  of  the  author,  if  he  had  only  perceived  it  in  its  ful- 
ness.    But  it  is  evident  to  us  that  his  Christianity  is  of  the  cold- 
blooded type.     A  thorough  radical  in  politics,  his  moral  tone  is 
low  and  gross,  rendering  him  equally  at  home  with  the  humani- 
tarians of  New  England  and  the  Mormons  of  Utah.     He  travels 
everywhere  amongst  degraded  and  miserable  heathen,   but  he 
never  utters  a  Christian  sentiment.     All  the  aspects  in  which  he 
regards  them  are  those  of  trade  or  politics.     Accordingly  with 
him  missionaries  to  the  heathen  have  had  little  success,  and  are 
doing  little  good — always  excepting  however  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic ones. 

Mr.  Dilke  reached  this  country  from  England  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1866,  spent  a  few  days  in  Richmond,  went  to  Washington, 
New  York,  Boston,  Canada,  thence  to  the  West  and  the  further 
West  by  Utah,  and  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  California 
he  went  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  to  Australia,  Ceylon,  and  India 
generally,  and  got  home  again  by  way  of  Egypt  8om6  time  in 
1867.     Within  eighteen  months  he  learns  all  these  various  and 
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wide-spread  regions,  and  then  in  two  small  duodecimo  volumes 
tells  us  all  about  all  English-speaking  countries  !  What  if  some 
one  should  profess  to  have  learned  in  one  year  and  a  half  all 
philosophy,  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  what  if  he  should  then 
undertake  to  expound  it  all  in  two  little  volumes  ?  The  impu- 
dence of  our  modern  professed  book-makers  is  sublime. 

We  can  only  judge  of  the  actual  performance  of  our  author 
from  that  portion  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  countries 
known  to  us  personally.  They  say  travellers,  like  historians, 
tell  many  lies.  The  saying  is  certainly  true  in  general.  Fre- 
quently their  information  is  derived  from  untrustworthy  sources, 
or  else  they  reason  from  individual  facts  coming  under  their  own 
observation  to  incorrect  general  conclusions.  Oftentimes  the 
party  of  whom  the  traveller  inquires  respecting  a  certain  matter 
ought  to  know,  but  does  not  know,  the  real  truth  about  it ; 
althoush  sometimes  when  he  does  know  it,  he  amuses  himself  at 
the  verdant  tourist's  expense  by  spinning  him  a  yarn  to  be  put 
into  the  book.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  how  ignorant  many  per- 
sons are  respecting  ordinary  and  familiar  things  in  their  own 
immediate  neighborhood,  such  as  roads,  distances,  number  of 
the  population,  number  and  character  of  the  schools,  social  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  prevalent  general  opinions  upon  common 
topics,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  such  affairs.  Mr.  Charles 
AVentworth  Dilke  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  with  tra- 
vellers. He  may  tell  the  truth  correctly  concerning  Australia 
or  India ;  but,  judging  from  his  representations  of  our  unfortu- 
nate "South,"  we  are  not  at  all  sure  of  it.  About  ourselves  he 
certainly  does  manage  to  tell  some  of  the  most  absurd  false- 
hoods ever  published  by  a  traveller.  For  example:  "Every 
day  that  you  are  in  the  South,  you  come  more  and  more  to  see 
that  the  'mean  whites'  are  the  controlling  power."  "These 
'mean  whites'  were  the  men  who  brought  about  secession." 
"Secession  was  the  act  of  a  pack  of  noisy  demagogues."  (See 
p.  28.)  "Slavery  gave  us  but  two  classes  besides  the  negroes — 
planters  and  'mean  whites.'  Tho  great  planters  were  but  a  few 
thousand  in  number ;  they  are  gone  to  Canada,  England,  Ja- 
maica, California,   Colorado,  Texas.     The   'mean  whites' — the 
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true  South — are  impossible  in  the  face  of  free  labor;  they  must 
work  or  starve."  (P.  30.)  "Across  the  Atlantic,  a  broadbrim 
denotes  less  the  man  of  peace  than'  the  ex-member  of  a  South- 
ern guerilla  band — Morgan's,  Mosby's,  or  Stuart's."  (P.  4.) 
"If  you  hear  a  man  warmly  praise  the  Mormons,  you  may  set 
him  down  as  a  Southerner,  or  at  the  least  a  Democrat."  (P. 
145.)  "That  the  negro  slaves  were  lazy,  thriftless,  unchaste, 
and  thieves,  is  true ;  but  it  is  as  slaves,  and  not  as  negroes,  that 
they  were  all  these  things."  "The  faults  of  the  plantation 
negro  are  every  one  of  them  traceable  to  the  vices  of  the  slavery 
system."  (Pp.  20,  21.)  Our  traveller  either  had  never  read  or 
else  forgot  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  visitor  to  Africa, 
that  every  one  of  these  vices  luxuriates  amongst  her  benighted 
children.  He  could  not  conceive,  of  course,  of  slavery  as  a 
school  of  civilisation  and  virtue,  elevating  savages  to  orderly, 
peaceable,  and  useful  laborers,  who  multiplied  as  well  as  im- 
proved under  its  mild  sway.  An  English  radical,  with  him  to 
set  free  the  thievish,  unchaste,  lazy  slaves,  was  necessarily  to 
transform  them  at  once  into  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizens, 
qualified  to  rule  the  country.  Slavery,  however,  and  its  de- 
fenders, can  afiford  to  bear  with  the  ignorant  malice  of  such 
insular  revilers,  as  well  as  of  those  of  both  continents,  seeing 
that,  in  spite  of  them  all,  it  must  come  in  for  the  praise  of 
having  been  a  good  school,  should  emancipation  prove  to  be  a 
success. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Dilke  put  on  a  pair  of  Yankee 
spectacles  when  he  looked  at  the  South,  which  at  once  accounts 
for  much  of  what  he  says  about  us,  and  much  also  of  what 
he  says  about  New  England.  Under  this  inspiration,  he  does 
"get  off"  some  rich  things.  For  example:  "To  New  Eng- 
land is  chiefly  due,  in  short,  the  making  of  America  a  godly 
nation.  It  is  something  in  this  age  to  come  across  a  people 
who  believe  strongly  in  any  thing,  and  consistently  act  upon 
their  belief;  the  New  .Englanders  are  such  a  race."  (P.  52.) 
Alongside  of  this,  put  this  serious  speech:  "New  England 
Yankees  are  not  always  so  filled  with  the  Puritan  spirit  as  to 
reject  unlawful  means  of  money-making."  But  hear  him,  after 
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getting  far  away  from  Boston,  describe  two  New  England  mis- 
sionaries whom  he  met  in  India:  "There  had  been  no  loss  of 
national  characteristics  in  these  men — they  were  brimful  of  the 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  quaint  profanity  which  distinguishes 
the  New  England  Puritan.  One  of  them  described  himself  to 
me  as  'just  a  kind  of  journeyman  soul-saver,  like.'  "  (P.  143.) 
Again  he  meets  a  Southern  planter,  who  tells  him  :  "Our  officers 
were  good,  but  considering  that  the  rank  and  file  were  just 
'white  trash,'  and  that  they  had  to  fight  regiments  of  New  Eng- 
land Yankee  volunteers,  with  all  their  best  blood  in  the  ranks, 
and  Western  sharpshooters  together,  it's  only  wonderful  how  we 
weren't  whipped  sooner."     (P.  28.) 

We  notice  only  one  more  point.  Mr.  Dilke  coolly  declares 
his  conviction  that  "the  white  man  and  the  red  cannot  exist  on 
the  same  soil;"  and  hails  "the  extinction  of  inferior  races"  as 
"a  blessing  to  mankind."'  (Pp.  99  and  105-109.)  Just  so  we 
saw  that  he  predicts  the  certain  passing  away  of  the  "red  In- 
dians" of  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Peru;  and  also  of  the  black  men 
of  the  table  lands  of  Africa  before  Saxon  colonists.  With  his 
Yankee  spectacles  on,  however,  he  perceives  a  wide  distinction 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  of  black  men  and  white  dwelling 
in  the  "South"  together  on  terms  of  equality.  The  fact  is, 
that  "rebels"  and  "rebellion"  are  terms  which  dwell  as  familiar 
on  his  lips  as  if  he  were  a  genuine  "down-easter,"  and  forgetting 
his  admiration  of  Saxon  race  and  blood,  he  seems  to  be  well 
satisfied  to  have  the  "bottom  rail  on  top"  in  this  particular 
case.  He  is  a  Briton  who  has  not  the  first  conception  of  "con- 
stitutional freedom,"  or  that  "regulated  liberty"  of  our  English 
forefathers  for  which  the  South  contended.  Of  the  rights  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  as  it  was,  and  the  duty  a  citizen  owed 
to  his  sovereign  State,  he  does  not  dream.  For  the  sake  of  such 
persons,  both  in  his  native  island  and  on  these  shores,  it  may 
well  be  regretted  that  the  present  government  of  this  country 
should  have  succeeded  in  preventing  Mr.  Davis  from  being 
brought  to  trial,  so  that  they  might  see  some  of  the  light  that 
investigation  must  have  shed  on  the  causes  and  character  of  the 
late  war. 
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Gframmatical  Synthem :  "  The  Art  of  English  Composition^" 

By  Henry  N.  Day.     New  York :    Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

1867.  ' 

The  Art  of  Discourse :  A  System  of  Rhetoric.     Adapted  for 

use  in  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  also  for  Private  Study. 

By  Henry  N.  Day.     New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co.     1867. 
Elements  of  Logic.     Comprising  the  Doctrines  of  Laws   and 

Products  of  Thought,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  together 

with  Logical  Praxis.     Designed  for  Classes  and  profitable  for 

Private  Study.     By   Henry  N.  Day.     Charles  Scribner  & 

Co.     1868. 

These  are  neat  duodecimos,  and  cost  $1.50  apiece.  The  Art 
of  Composition  comprises  343  pages,  the  Art  of  Discourse  356 
pages,  and  the  Elements  of  Logic  about  the  same  number. 

Every  one  of  these  compact  treatises  is  marked  by  knowledge, 
good  sense,  acumen,  originality,  and  modesty.  We  shall  first 
speak  of  the  Logic.  We  confess  that  at  first  we  suspected  the 
author  of  a  little  temerity,  when  we  saw  that  on  certain  points 
he  had  "locked  horns "  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  but  we  now 
think  that  in  all  these  encounters  the  American  teacher  has 
acquitted  himself  creditably,  and,  on  some  points  at  least,  has 
made  good  his  positions.  None  of  these  difierences,  however, 
between  the  two  writers  affect  seriously  any  vital  points  in  Ham- 
ilton's system.  Yet  the  whole  form  in  which  the  system  is  pre- 
sented by  Hamilton  is  changed  and  freed  from  its  discursive  or 
digressive  tendencies  on  the  one  hand,  and,  so  far  as  seemed  pos- 
sible, from  its  repulsive  technicality  on  the  other.  The  grand 
result  of  Hamilton's  matchless  but  ponderous  labors  will  here 
be  found  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  beginner, 
as  preparatory  to  the  indispensable  work  of  the  Scotch  phi- 
losopher, and  to  the  ripe  scholar,  who  reads  the  Scotchman  by 
the  side  of  Mill  and  De  Morgan.  The  book  was  intended  in  the 
first  instance  for  learners,  and  we  have  known  it  to  be  useful  in 
the  case  of  such ;  and  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  develope  the 
science  in  strict  method.  "From  the  determination  of  the 
single  radical  principle  of  thought,  its  laws  and  the  forms  of 
its  products  have  been  methodically  evolved ;  and  the  doctrine 
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of  method  with  the  exercises  is  but  the  end  and  result  toward 
which  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  elements  of  thought 
have  steadily  tended."  The  exercises  here  referred  to  were  pre- 
pared specially  for  the  help  of  the  teacher.  It  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  say  that  this  work  is  a  mere  ''redaction"  of  that  of 
Hamilton.  Recognising  fully  all  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  others  have  done  for  the  science,  the  author  is  an  indepen- 
dent thinker,  and  has  introduced  novelties,  if  not  improvements, 
of  his  own.  Several  of  these  new  points  have  been  approved  and 
accepted  by  prominent  college  professors  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  And  we  have  ourselves  been  favorably  struck 
with  several  of  these  innovations.  The  book  has  been  lauded 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  of  Geneva  College  and  of  the  Indiana 
State  University,  and  by  that  fine  scholar  and  estimable  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  the  late  Professor  Robinson  P.  Dunn,  of  Brown 
University. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Art  of  Discourse,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  the  most  philosophical  work  on  rhetoric  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  may  be  that  Campbell's  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric  is  a  greater  book,  but  it  contains  glaring  errors  of 
analysis,  which  are  corrected  in  the  little  volume  before  us.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Whateley.  A  few  extracts  from  the  pre- 
face will  serve  not  only  to  set  before  the  reader  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  discussion,  but  also  as  samples  of  the  writer's  fresh- 
ness of  thought  and  purity  and  exactness  of  style :  "  The  pres- 
ent work  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  author's  'Elements  of  the 
Art  of  Rhetoric,'  first  published  in  1850.  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  that  work  were  the  elevation  of  invention^  or  the 
supply  of  the  thought,  to  the  first  and  commanding  rank  in 
rhetorical  instruction  ;  the  reduction  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
to  more  exact  system  and  method,  both  in  respect  of  its  internal 
properties  and  also  of  its  relations  to  kindred  sciences;  and  the 
stricter  treatment  of  rhetoric  as  an  art  rather  than  as  a  science. 
.  .  .  The  principal  changes  in  the  text  will  be  found  in  the  more  defi- 
nite indications  of  the  relations  of  rhetoric  to  logic  and  to  aesthetics, 
and  the  fuller  and  clQ?irer  application  of  logical  and  aesthetic 
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principles  to  the  construction  of  discourse ;  the  fuller  and  more 
definite  development  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  explana- 
tion, or  the  unfolding  of  thought ;  and  the  more  exact  classifi- 
cation of  the  properties  of  style.  A  leading  aim  in  the  recon- 
struction has  been  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  all  the  principles  of 
the  art  in  the  nature  of  thought  and  of  language,  so  as  to 
enable  the  learner  to  discern  the  logical  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  its  divisions,  its  processes,  and  its  properties The 

design  has  been  not  merely  to  present  a  collection  of  doctrines 
and  observations  for  acquisition  as  bare  knowledge,  but  to  make 
practical  thinkers  and  writers An  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  such  continuous  growth  is  an  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  essential  nature  and  laws  of  each  of  the  diverse  processes  in 
which  thought  may  be  presented  to  other  minds.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  the  expectation  of 
reaching  any  high  skill  in  the  construction  of  discourse,  whether 
written  or  ex  tempore,  without  separate  study  and  practice  in 
each  of  these  general  processes,  is  just  as  preposterous  as  the 
expectation  of  attaining  mathematical  skill  by  general  practice 
in  computing,  without  specific  study  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  quantity  and  practice  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  com- 
putation." 

We  believe  this  statement,  if  unquahfied,  to  be  liable  to  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  men  have  been  known  to  show  great  practical 
genius,  without  any  knowledge,  or  at  all  events  any  "specific 
study,"  of  theoretical  "rules,"  whether  "fundamental"  or  "ele- 
mentary." Witness  Shakspeare,  and  after  him,  longo  intervallo. 
Lord  Erskine.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  neither  of  these  ever 
made  "a  specific  study"  of  the  "art  of  discourse;"  and  yet  it 
will  not  be  questioned  that  they  were  both  high  masters  of  that 
art.  There  have  been  negroes  and  idiots,  also,  who  have  been 
high  masters  of  the  art  of  computation. 

Our  author  continues :  "  Having  well-grounded  himself  thus 
in  these  processes,  the  student  of  discourse  may  go  on  ever  per- 
fecting his  skill  in  the  handling  of  thought,  in  the  shaping  of  it 
for  the  various  objects  of  his  discourse,  and  in  the  ultimate 
embodiii^e.nt  of  it  i|i  fit  m^  effective  vejrbal  expressioi^."    Pro* 
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ceeding  in  this  way,  the  training  in  discourse — in  writing  com- 
positions— instead  of  a  drudgery,  to  be  shirked  whenever  possi- 
ble, Professor  Day  thinks,  becomes  an  attractive  as  well  as 
rational  and  useful  procedure. 

Exercises  are  subjoined  to  the  several  departments  of  inven- 
tion and  style  ;  and  in  the  author's  valuable  "  Rhetorical  Praxis," 
may  be  found  two  thousand  or  more  themes  for  rudimental  trial 
in  all  rhetorical  processes.  The  examples  are  chosen  for  the 
most  part  from  the  great  writers  of  our  tongue,  such  as  Barrow, 
Hooker,  Milton,  etc.,  or  else  from  the  sweet  masters  of  mere 
charm  and  elegance.  The  book  reads  with  the  zest  of  a  story, 
and  is  conspicuously  happy  in  its  plain,  lucid,  unaffected  style. 

Like  all  other  writers  on  Belles  Lettres,  Professor  Day  puts 
such  men  as  Addison  and  Goldsmith  and  Burke  to  the  torture 
of  his  very  sensible  but  fallible  rules,  and  condemns  them  with- 
out compunction  where  their  immortal  sentences  lack  or  exceed 
the  right  measure ;  but  he  does  not  sin  in  this  way  so  dreadfully 
as  that  pink  of  propriety,  dapper  little  Dr.  Blair.  For  our- 
selves, we  prefer  the  good  old  English  classics  as  they  stand, 
with  all  their  racy  idiomatic  peculiarities  untouched,  to  all  the 
volumes  of  artificial  or  rational  criticism  that  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  their  conceded  excellence,  and  to  all  the 
melodious  uniformity  and  tameness — all  the  great,  but  purely 
negative  merit — of  such  Scottish  imitators  of  the  true  old  Eng- 
lish as  Dugald  Stewart  and  the  timid  Edinburgh  school.  We 
hold  the  same  high  opinion  of  one  or  two  sterling  writers  of  the 
last  generation. 

But  w^e  would  not  be  understood  as  censuring  Professor  Day. 
The  best  writers  are  imperfect,  and  he  has  been  very  keen  in 
espying  an  occasional  shortcoming  in  the  men  whom  he  admits 
to  be  our  great  teachers  of  style.  In  painting,  in  sculpture,  in 
architecture,  in  music,  in  poetry,  and  in  the  art  of  correct  and 
tasteful  prose,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  a  man  learn  so  surely 
or  so  fast  as  familiarity  with  the  best  models.  On  the  very 
same  principle,  then,  that  we  would  send  a  young  artist  to  Italy, 
we  would  send  a  young  writer  of  English  to  the  pages  of  the 
Tattler  and  Spectator,  to  the  old  State  Trials,  to  the  Elizabethan 
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literature,  to  Bacon,  to  Temple,  to  Bolingbroke,  to  the  recorded 
talk  of  Samuel  Johnson,  to  the  inimitable  ease  and  suavity  of 
Goldsmith,  to  the  brevity  of  Cobbett,  and  the  magnificence  and 
energy  of  Burke. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  room  to  speak  of  the  Art  of 
Composition.  This  is  something  quite  new,  and  as  good  as  it  is 
strange.  It  is  a  sort  of  practical  English  Grammar,  for  the  aid 
of  one  who  desires  to  know  how  to  make  sentences,  and  is  based 
upon  the  latest  improvements  in  the  fields  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 
The  last  feature  is  the  more  noticeable  of  the  two.  To  employ 
the  author's  words:  "Experience  has  decisively  proved  that  the 
study  of  grammar,  composition,  and  rhetoric,  must  regard  the 
thought  that  is  to  be  expressed  in  language  as  the  ruling  ele- 
ment in  discourse — its  organic,  originating,  and  determining 
principle.  The  reversal  of  this,  the  putting  forward  of  the  word, 
of  style,  and  making  this  the  prominent  and  commanding  object 
in  the  study,  has  caused  the  general  failure  in  these  branches  of 

instruction The  fundamental  distinction  between  thought 

itself  and  the  matter  of  thought,  between  thinking  and  that  of 
which  we  think,  so  essential  to  all  correct  thinking  and  speak- 
ing, ....  is  definitely  drawn  and  maintained  throughout.  This 
distinction  solves  some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  grammatical  studies,  such  as  those  that  occur 
in  the  treatment  of  the  verb ;  in  the  distribution  of  modifying 
elements  in  the  sentence ;  in  the  discrimination  of  prepositions 
and  conjunctions.  Next,  the  broad  distinction  between  the 
object  of  which  we  think  and  that  which  we  think  of  it,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  and  the  various 
forms  of  words,  of  modifying  elements,  of  verbal  expression 
generally  growing  out  of  this  distinction,  is  definitely  presented 
and  recognised  every  where  throughout  the  entire  development 
of  the  work."  The  author  shows,  in  this  effort,  his  ingenuity 
and  fine  practical  sense,  and  his  power  of  brief  and  luminous 
definition;  and  has  almost  won  a  title  to  the  name  of  magister 
sententiarum. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  name  "Presbyterian  "  was  a  syn- 
onym for  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  gentleman.  The  fact  of 
being  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  learning,  talent,  and  piety.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  colleges  on  the  continent  were,'  a  few  years 
ago,  under  Presbyterian  influence — using  the  term  in  its  widest 
signification,  to  include  Congregationalists,  (Dutch)  Reformed, 
Associate  Reformed,  and  other  branches  of  the  great  Presbyte- 
rian family.  One-half  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  nominally  Presbyterians  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
great  men  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  country  have  been  educated  by  Presbyterian  teachers.  So 
'that  our  precedence  as  a  learned  denomination  was  universally 
conceded,  and  we  had  some  right  to  be  proud  of  our  name. 

But  we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  unpleasant  fact 

this  our  enviable  prestige  is  gradually  but  surely  passing  away 

from  us  ;  not  that  we  have  lowered  our  standard,  but  that  we 

)iave  stood  still,   content  with  past  honors.     One  is  never  in 
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greater  danger  than  when  he  is  lulled  into  indifference  by  fancied 
security.     "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."     Other  denominations — all  of  them — provoked  by  our 
good  example,  are,  with  commendable  zeal,  exerting  themselves 
to  win  the  renown  of  being  the  first  to  carry  the  "torch"  to  the 
temple  of  knowledge.     The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church — 
our  youhg  and  prosperous  daughter — has   entered  into  the  con- 
test with  remarkable  vigor  and  determination.     Their  University 
at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  under  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the 
Avhole  Church,  has,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  become  a  first- 
class  institution,  especially  in  the  law  department.     And  there 
is  no  one  thing  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  respectability 
and  success  of  that  denomination  as  the  influence  of  that  Uni- 
versity alone.     The  Episcopal  bishops  have  by  no  means  aban- 
doned their  grand  scheme  of  establishing  their  "University  of 
the  South"  on  Cumberland  Mountain;  and  with  concentrated 
episcopal  action,  they  will  in  due  time   succeed.     Our  Methodist 
brethren,  so  zealous  in  every  good  work,  and  of  late  so   active 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  ministerial  education,  are  establish- 
ing colleges  and  universities  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
exclusively  under  ecclesiastical    control.     And  who    does   not 
know  that  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  this  country  is  wholly  attributable  to  their  untiring  activity 
in  establishing  schools  and  colleges  and  convents  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  land,  and  then  tempting  Protestant  patronage  on 
the  score  of  cheapness  and  safety  ?     Synall  cost  and  bolted  doors 
are  the   two    principal    recommendations  of    Roman    Catholic 
schools.     There  is  nothing  that  threatens  greater  damage   to 
Protestantism  in  this    country  than   the   influence  of   Roman 
Catholic   institutions,  every  one  of  which  is  strictly  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  the  Church.     From  these  facts 
and  considerations,  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read — nay,  so 
patent  that  it  is  criminal  to  be  blind  on  the   subject — it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  our  long  estab- 
lished prestige  as  the  leading  educators  of  the  land. 

Nor  is  the  simple  danger  of  being  outstripped  by  other  de- 
nominations the  only  or  the  most  important  consideration.     We 
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are  falling  behind  the  rapid  progress  of  knowledge.  Science 
does  not  stand  still,  but  marches  forward  with  giant  strides. 
The  curriculum  that  was  ample  and  honorable  fifty  years  ago  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  domain  that  now  constitutes  human 
knowledge.  It  is  a  literal  impossibility  for  the  four  years'  study 
of  our  collegiate  course,  and  the  three  years  of  our  theological 
course,  to  place  our  ministry  in  the  front  ranks  of  learned  men 
and  alongside  of  the  distinguished  men  of  science  of  the  present 
day.  Hence  the  necessity  that  the  Church  should  elevate  the 
standard  of  learning,  and  provide  the  means  for  a  more  thorough 
intellectual  cultivation  in  the  qualification  of  our  clergy  for  pas- 
toral, professorial,  and  evangelistic  work. 

Moreover,  such  a  step  on  our  part  is  not  only  essential  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  science  and  human 
learning,  and  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  our  previous  honor- 
able precedence  as  the  educators  of  the  land,  but  it  is  indispen- 
sable as  a  precautionary  measure  in  order  to  maintain  our  own 
ground  as  a  denomination.  No  intelligent  person  need  be  told 
of  the  ineff'aceable  influence  of  educational  teachers  upon. the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young.  The  soft  wax  is  not  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  impress  of  the  seal  than  are  the  plastic  minds  of 
youth  of  the  influences  which  a  wise  and  adroit  teacher  may 
exert  upon  them.  The  influence  of  a  teacher  is,  in  some  respects, 
even  greater  than  that  of.  a  parent;  not  only  because  he.  pos- 
sesses for  the  time  the  delegated  authority  of  the  parent,  but 
because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  teacher  is  presumed  to  be 
wiser  than  the  parent.  Is  it,  therefore,  any  cause  of  wonder 
that  a  child  trained  in  a  Catholic  school  should  return  home  a 
Catholic  ?  or  that  a  son  who  studies  law  at  a  Unitarian  univer- 
sity should  become  a  Unitarian?  or  that  a  young,  man  who 
attends  the  medical  lectures  of  an  infidel — as  too  often  hap- 
pens— should  himself  be  incurably  tainted  with  the  virus  of  infi- 
delity, or  so  shaken  in  his  rehgious  sentiments,  that  he  is  never 
after  of  any  use  to  the  Church  ?  How  very  important,  there- 
fore, is  it  that  we  should  have  institutions  of  our  own,  under  our 
own  influence,  manned  by  our  own  men,  and  free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  just  hinted  at. 
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It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  that  we,  as  a  denomination,  have 
no  first-class  institution  of  learning,  fullj  up  to  the  times,  under 
our  influence  and  control.  Who  has  not  of  late  years  been 
painfully  impressed  with  the  dragging  and  fruitless  efforts  to 
establish  presbyterial  and  synodical  colleges  in  diff'erent  parts  of 
the  Church  ?  The  sole  cause  of  failure,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  has  been  the  want  of  funds.  These  abortive  efforts  have 
involved  great  waste  both  of  labor  and  money,  and  are  followed 
by  despondency  and  prostration  of  denominational  zeal.  It  is 
literally  impossible  for  a  synod  embracing  only  a  few  score  of 
churches,  most  of  them  small  and  weak,  to  establish  a  first-class 
college.  They  can  provide  neither  the  funds  nor  the  patronage 
that  will  guarantee  the  success  of  such  an  attempt.  Hence  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  nearly  all  our  synodical  colleges  are  in 
a  crippled  and  dying  condition.  Some  are  already  dead.  With 
an  insufficient  endowment,  a  slim  patronage,  and  little  to  attract 
in  the  shape  of  libraries,  apparatus,  cabinets,  etc.,  it  follows 
that  the  salaries  of  the  president  and  professors  are  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  command  the  first  talent  of  the  country.  A  clerk 
in  a  bank,  or  a  book-keeper  in  a  dry-goods  store,  will  command 
a  larger  salary  than  is  off'ered  to  the  presidents  and  professors  of 
our  synodical  colleges.  The  honor  of  being  an  officer  in  a  third 
or  fourth-rate  college,  struggling  for  doubtful  existence,  is  not 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  salary.  Conse- 
quently, as  a  general  thing,  the  chairs  of  our  colleges  are  not 
filled  by  the  first  talent  of  the  Church.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course.  We  mean  no  disparagement  of  present  incumbents. 
Many  of  them  are  noble  men,  and  worthy  of  much  higher  posi- 
tions and  more  generous  remuneration  than  they  now  enjoy. 
But  the  fact,  nevertheless,  is  incontrovertible.  Moreover,  this  is 
not  the  only  evil.  The  poverty  of  these  institutions  necessitates 
high  tuition  tojsupplement  inadequate  endowments.  The  result 
is,  that  the  poor  of  our  people  are  not  able  to  patronise  them, 
but  are  tempted  to  send  their  children  to  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, whose  teachers,  having  taken  upon  themselves  the  vows 
of  poverty  and  consecrated  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of 
the  Church,  labor  without  any  other  remuneration  than  that  of 
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a  bare  but  comfortable  subsistence.  This  is  no  "  cry  of  wolf" — 
no  idle  alarm.  There  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  would 
not  be  amazed  with  painful  astonishment,  were  they  informed  of 
the  exact  number  of  Presbyterian  children — the  children  of 
elders  and  deacons  as  well  as  of  private  members  of  the  Church — 
that  are  now  in  the  institutions  of  Catholics  and  other  errorists 
full  of  deadily  hostility  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  a 
crying  demand,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  institutions  of 
our  own,  so  amply  endowed  that  we,  too,  could  furnish  educa^ 
tional  privileges  to  the  poor  of  our  Church  at  small  cost.  Such 
institutions,  however,  cannot  be  furnished  by  synods — much  less 
by  "voluntary  associations"  within  the  bounds  of  synod,  actu- 
ated, it  may  be,  by  some  local  interest.  But  such  can  be  easily, 
provided  by  the  united  and  harmonious  action  of  the  whole 
Church. 

These  and  similar  facts  having  impressed  themselves  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  some  of  our  younger  clergy,  who,  as  chap- 
lains in  the  army,  had  observed  the  mighty  power  of  concen- 
trated and  systematic  action  in  producing  great  results,  with 
their  minds  and  hearts  full  of  the  subject,  they  came  up  to  the 
Nashville  Assembly  (1867)  with  the  hope  of  inaugurating  a 
grand  scheme  of  education,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  whole  Church,  which  would  not  only  restore  our  former  pre- 
/cedence,  but  form  a  bulwark  against  the  open  and  insidious 
encroachments  of  enemies  and  errorists.  These  brethren  were 
not  themselves  members  of  the  Assembly,  but  they  engaged  one 
who  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  their  views  to  bring  the  matter 
before  that  body,  which,  although  it  met  with  some  opposition, 
yet  was  received  with  general  favor,  and  the  following  paper  was 
adopted  and  referred  to  the  presbyteries,  with  direction  to  report 
on  the  subject  to  the  next  Assembly : 

"Whereas,  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  at  all  times  been 
distinguished  for  the  high  degree  of  mental  culture  of  its  minis- 
ters and  people — an  honorable  precedence,  which  it  will  be  com- 
mendable in  us  to  try  still  to  maintain ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  1.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  it  comes 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  organised  Church  of  God  to 
look  after  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  culture  of  the  people 
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of  God,  with  the  view  to  their  highest  attainments  in  active  and 
vital  piety. 

'  ■*'  2.  That,  in  view  of  this  fact,  this  Assembly  deems  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Church  elevates  its  standard  of 
learning  and  widens  its  domain  of  instruction  in  prosecuting  the 
educational  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  a  con- 
trolling influence. 

.  "  3.  That  the  Assembly  request  the  presbyteries  throughout 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration 
at  their  next  regular  meetings,  and  report  their  action  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.*' 

This  action  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  institution  of 
learning,  under  the  exclusive  supervision  and  control  of  the 
whole  Church — a  grand  university,  concentrating  all  the  appli- 
ances' for  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  human  intel- 
lect and  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart — whose  several 
departments  shall  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  whose  chairs  shall  be  filled  with  great  and  good  men  of 
our  own  faith  and  order ;  where  the  poorest  of  the  gifted  youth 
of  the  Church  can  receive  instruction  in  any  and  every  depart- 
ment at  a  nominal  cost ;  and  where  our  clergy,  if  they  are  so 
minded,  can  attain  an  eminence  in  mental  and  moral  cultivation 
and  learned  acquirements,  that  will  entitle  them  to  no  second 
seat  amongst  the  learned  men  of  the  age. 

,  The  only  difference  of  opinion  was  on  the^rs^  resolution,  viz. : ' 
^''Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  it  comes 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  organised  Church  of  God  to 
look  after  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  culture  of  the  people 
of  God,  with  the  view  to  their  highest  attainments  in  active  and 
vital  piety."  The  ground  taken  by  the  few  in  the  Assembly 
that  opposed  the  resolutions,  was,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  organised  Church  of  God,  as  such,  to  engage  in  what  is 
termed  in  the  resolution  the  ^^mentaV  culture  of  the  youth  of 
the  Church.  As  the  subject  was  introduced  just  at  the  close  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
discuss  its  merits  on  the  floor  of  that  body.  It  was,  however, 
the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  friends  of  this  great  scheme 
t6  discuss  it  in  extenso  during  the  too  short  interval  that  elapsed 
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between  the  dissolution  of  the  Nashville  Assembly  and  the  con- 
vening of  the  Baltimore  Assembly  in  the  following  May.  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  deepening  gloom  that  brooded  over  the 
land,  and  the  despondency  that  weighed  heavily  upon  the  public 
mind,  disqualifying  it  for  giving  just  heed  to  any  new  enterprise 
looking  to  a  large  expenditure  of  money  ;  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  health  of  some  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  proposed  undertaking,  the  subject  was  not  dis- 
cussed through  our  public  journals  and  in  our  presbyteries, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  result  was  th&t  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  either  never  heard  or  lost  sight  of  the  over- 
ture of  the  Assembly  ;  whilst  many  of  the  remaining  few  wholly 
misconceived  the  real  animus  of  the  resolutions,  and  by  a 
strange  misnomer,  or  a  singular  perversion  of  terms,  interpreted 
"the  mental  culture  with  the  view  to  the  highest  attainments  in 
active  and  vital  piety,"  to  mean  ^^ secular  education!"'*'  The 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  there  was  no  deci- 
sive action,  on  the  part  of  the  presbyteries,  on  the  subject.  Only 
twenty-two  presbyteries  out  of  forty-eight  took  any  action  on  the 
overture.  And  of  these,  only  "seven  deny  the  right,  of  the 
Assembly  to  engage  in  the  work  of  (so-called)  secular  educa- 
tion." From  these  facts,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  Church 
has  made  no  utterance  on  the  subject.  In  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  the  Balti- 
more Assembly  made  no  deliverance  touching  the  matter,  but 
simply  postponed  it  to  an  indefinite  future,  leaving  the  whole 
subject  open  for  discussion,  and  the  authoritative  decision  of  the 
Assembly  at  some  other  time.  (See  Minutes  of  Baltimore  As- 
sembly, page  266.) 

*  It  never  once  came  into  the  mind  of  the  Nashville  Assembly  to  com- 
mit the  Church  to  what  is  sfWc^Z?/ and  properly  termed  ^^  secular  ^^  educa- 
tion— that  is,  to  teach  men  the  art  of  becoming  blacksmiths,  wagon-mak- 
ers, farmers,  ship-builders,  and  other  purely  secular  trades  and  handicrafts, 
with^secular  purposes  or  ends  in  view ;  but  so  to  superintend  their  mental 
as  well  as  their  moral  training  as  to  guarantee  their  receiving  a  Christian 
education.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  syllable  in  the  overture  that  can  by 
possibility  be  construed  to  mean  ''secular  education"  in  the  sense  juSt 
defined.  ■ 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  as  contemplated.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
relates,  first,  to  the  '■^ right''  of  the  Church  to  engage  in  such  an 
enterprise;  and,  second,  the  feasibility  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing. We  have  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  breth- 
ren— few  in  number,  as  we  believe — who  take  the  ground  that 
the  Church  has  no  right  to  engage  in  "the  mental  as  well  as  the 
moral  cultnre  of  the  people  of  God,"  etc.  When  we  see  to 
what  lamentable  results  latitudinarian  views  as  to  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  Church  have  in  other  places  and  in  times  past 
led,  we  cannot  but  respect  the  excessive  caution  of  brethren  who 
err  on  the  other  extreme.  We  have  no  sympathy  whatever  for 
that  loose  construction  of  ecclesiastical  prerogative  which  con- 
verts the  Church  into  colonization,  temperance,  antiquarian,  and 
such  like  societies,  or  allows  its  ministers  to  preach  politics,  and 
its  courts  to  make  political  deliverances.  This  is  to  convert  the 
temple  of  God  into  a  house  of  merchandise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  error  in  the  opposite  direction.  Appalled  at  the 
unhallowed  lengths  to  which  latitudinarian  views  have  beguiled 
others,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  to  the  other  extreme, 
which,  whilst  it  is  error  on  the  safer  side,  is  nevertheless  error, 
into  which  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  Church  to  fall.  Error  is 
necessarily  and  essentially  an  evil,  it  matters  not  on  which  ex- 
treme it  is  found.  Whilst  we  avoid  Scylla,  let  us  not  founder 
on  Charybdis.  In  medio  iutissimus  ibis.  The  energies  of  the 
Church  may  be  greatly  weakened  by  being  too  strict  in  our  con- 
struction. Let  us  not  hamper  her  power  by  being  too  strait- 
tened.  The  Church  should  have  free  action  and  room  to  exert 
herself.  Without  this  she  fails  to  fulfil  her  true  mission.  Whilst 
the  Church  is  a  fold  into  which  the  people  of  God  are  to  be 
gathered  for  their  mutual  safety  and  edification,  yet  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  fortress — a  barracks  of  strength — a  magazine  of 
moral  forces  for  the  invasion  and  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Nothing  is  more  plainly  taught  in  the  word  of  God 
than  that  the  Church  is  an  aggressive  power  in  the  earth,  des- 
tined to  overcome  all  antagonisms  and  conquer  the  whole  world. 
*'It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of  the 
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Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it."  Consequently,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Church  is  only  a  fold  of  safety,  a  city  of  refuge  from  our 
enemies,  a  school  of  piety  and  devotion  for  our  own  individual 
comfort  and  growth  in  grace.  If  this  was  the  only  design  of  an 
organised  Church  in  the  world,  then  its  true  mission  would  be 
accomplished  by  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  exposition,  in  the 
most  contracted  sense,  of  the  plan  of  salvation  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  being  true,  monachism  would  not  be 
so  far  wrong  after  all.  But  the  Church  has  another,  and,  in  its 
organised  capacity,  a  higher  destiny:  it  is  to  "pull  down  the 
strongholds  of  Satan,"  and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  on 
the  battlements  of  all  opposition. 

All  agree  that  "Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  set  up  and  maintained  by  worldly 
means — that  is,  by  bayonets  and  bomb-shells,  by  standing  armies 
and  garrisons,  by  constabulary  forces,  fines  and  imprisonments. 
This  is  what  our  Saviour  means  in  his  memorable  answer  to 
Pilate :  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews."  (John  xviii.  36.)  We  stoutly  main- 
tain, therefore,  there  are  certain  prescribed  boundaries  defining 
the  legitimate  province  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom,  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  transcend.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  Caesar — to  make  and  administer  civil  law,  to 
become  an  arbiter  in  civil  or  political  matters,  or  to  engage  in 
any  purely  secular  business,  with  secular  aims  and  ends  in  view. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  does  any  one  imagine  that  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  in  the  world,  and  composed  of  living,  moving  human 
beings,  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  ?  What,  therefore,  is  the 
distinguishing  difference  between  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
Christ's  kingdom  ?  Simply  and  plainly  this :  The  former  demand 
obedience  from,  and  exercise  control  over,  the  bodies  of  men  ; 
the  latter  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  The  one  is  a  carnal 
kingdom,  the  other  a  spiritual.  The  one  cultivates  the  material 
part  of  man,  the  other  the  immaterial.     The  dominion  of  the 
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one  takes  hold  on  that  which  is  mortal  in  man,  that  of  the  other 
on  the  immortal.  Consequently,  all  that ,  is  mortal  of  man  be- 
longs to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  all  that  is  immortal  to 
Christ's  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  an  exceedingly  narrow  and 
mistaken  view  of  the  province  of  Christ's  kingdom  to  suppose 
that  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  affections  and  moral  faculties  of 
man,  passing  by  his  intellectual  attributes.  Nay,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  the  heart  and  the  intellect  are  inseparable.  To 
cultivate  the  former  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter  is  to  make  a 
fanatic.  To  cultivate  the  latter  to  the  neglect  of  the  former  is 
to  make  an  infidel  or  an  atheist.  Satan's  emissaries  diligently 
and  sneeringly  inculcate  the  figment  that  the  Church's  legitimate 
province  pertains  only  to  the  moral  part  of  man,  his  heart  and 
affections,  developed  bj'  ''^ faith,''  in  their  own  contemptuous 
sense  of  that  term,  meaning  blind  and  authoritative  belief,  whilst 
the  reason  and  the  intellectual  powers  must  stand  clear  of  "the 
shackles  of  superstition  !"  Doubtless  the  great  enemy  of  souls 
would  gladly  compromise  with  the  Church,  by  reserving  to  him- 
self the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
in  man,  freely  resigning  to  the  Church  his  heart  and  affections. 
For  whilst  he  might  not  be  sure  of  winning,  yet  he  would  be  sure 
of  circumscribing  and  greatly  embarrassing  the  power  of  the 
Church  for  good.  These  two  parts  of  man's  nature,  therefore, 
must  be  cultivated  in  conjunction,  in  order  to  make  a  well-bal- 
anced and  normal  Christian. 

That  the  great  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  save  souls  by  the 
overthrow  of  error  and  the  promulgation  of  divine  truth,  none 
will  deny.  On  this  subject  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
But  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  great  work 
is  to  be  accomplished.  It  would  seem  from  the  position  taken 
by  some  who  oppose  the  scheme  of  the  united  and  concentrated 
action  of  the  entire  body  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
youth  of  the  Church,  that  the  sole  and  restricted  duty  of  the 
organised  Church,  and  of  its  ordained  ministers,  was  |simply  and 
literally  to  ^^preach.''  And  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  be  con- 
sistent, to  preach  in  the  exact  manner  and  style  of  the  apostles, 
using  the  very  words  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  the  jailer,  "Believe. 
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on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house;"  and  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  But  how  utterly  impracticable  and  absurd  this  would 
be!  The  position  taken  by  our  strict  construction  brethren 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  millennium,  after  the  whole 
world  should  be  gathered  into  the  Church,  than  for  the  present 
times,  when  the  Church  is  emphatically  militant,  contending 
with  great  opposition.  What  success  would  our  foreign  mission- 
aries have  in  their  arduous  labors  if  they  were  confined  in  their 
work  to  the  simple  utterance  of  the  plan  of  salvation  through 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ?  The  attempt  would  be  like 
trying  to  build  a  stately  edifice  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The 
sand  must  be  first  cleared  away,  and  the  rock  made  bare  before 
a  house  can  be  built  that  will  stand.  The  Church  was  organised 
and  the  apostles  were  commissiohed  for  missionary  work,  so  that 
missionary  work  is  the  normal  work  of  the  Church.  This  is  its 
true  and.legitimate  province.  Consequently,  what  is  lawful  for 
the  missionary  in  a  foreign  land  cannot  be  unlawful  for  the 
Church  at  home.  Paul  said  that  he  was  "made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some."  Does  not  this 
manifestly  imply  that  any  and  every  instrumentality  whose 
exclusive  aim  it  is  wisely  and  righteously  to  bring  about  this 
glorious  consummation,  is  legitimate  means  for  the  organised 
Church  of  God  ?  The  only  question,  therefore,  to  be  decided  by 
the  regularly  authorised  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  by  the  prop- 
erly organised  Church,  is,  what  is  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world?  what  will  contribute  most 
wisely  and  efi'ectively  to  the  salvation  of  souls?  "Whatever  is 
necessary  to  this  end  is  lawful.  If  making  tents  will  efi'ectually 
contribute  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  then  the  Church 
may  engage  in  tent-making  with  that  sole  end  in  view.  If  build- 
ing a  ship  will  contribute  directly  to  the  planting  of  the  gospel 
on  a  distant  island  or  a  foreign  shore,  then  the  Church  may 
build  a  ship.  If  making  and  laying  bricks,  or  squaring  stones, 
or  hewing  cedars  on  the  mountains,  or  making  fine  twined  linen, 
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will  contribute  directly  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  then  the  Church 
may  lawfully  engage  in  these  several  works.  If  casting  and  set- 
ting types,  making  paper  and  printing  it,  and  binding  books  and 
selling  them,  is  one  of  the  efficient  means  of  advancing  Christ's 
kingdom,  then  the  Church  may  legitimately  engage  in  these 
works.  This  is  no  new  doctrine.  Its  opposite  is  the  novelty. 
Ever  since  the  day  that  God  commanded  Noah  to  build  the  ark, 
and  Moses  to  erect  the  tabernacle,  down  to  the  present  time,  it 
has  been  the  settled  policy  and  practice  of  the  Church  to  control 
all  the  agencies  and  appliances  necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world.  Was  it  not  for  this  very  prin- 
ciple that  our  fathers,  many  of  whom  still  live,  contended  so 
earnestly  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  won  so  glorious  a  victory? 
The  theory  of  "voluntary  associations"  to  do  the  Church's  work 
has  long  since  been  repudiated  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church.  So  that  now  the  Church  does  actually  make  paper, 
cast  type,  print  and  bind  books,  build  houses,  navigate  the  seas, 
and  do  whatever  else  is  deemed  necessary  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  a  dying  world.  And  yet  with  these  facts  staring  us  full  in 
the  face,  shall  we  take  the  ground  that  the  Church  has  not  "the 
right"  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  baptized  children 
and  youth,  and  to  train  them  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  God  ? 
How  preposterous  !  Some  will  not  allow  bricks  to  be  made  for 
the  Church,  funds  invested,  stocks  managed,  or  books  printed, 
by  irresponsible  agents;  yet  they  will  allow  the  plastic  and  im- 
mortal minds  of  the  children  of  the  Church  to  be  moulded  with 
ineffaceable  impressions,  lasting  as  eternity*itself,  by  agents  not 
responsible  to  the  Church — nay,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  by 
secret  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Church!  What  can  be  more 
absurd?  Alas!  absurdity  is  not  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
it — it  is  wicked  !  Do  not  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith 
recognise  baptized  children  as  legitimate  members  of  the  Church? 
And,  as  such,  do  they  not  come  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  Church  to  train  them  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  And  how  can  this  be  done  if  infidels  and  errorists 
and  worldlings  have  control  of  their  early  education  ?  And  how 
can  we  prevent  this,  unless  we  have  schools  of  our  own — great 
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schools,  attractive  and  cheap,  and  commanding  in  their  influence  ? 
Do  you  say  that  the  Church  may  not  provide  such  schools,  but 
that  she  may  recommend  our  people  to  establish  and  patronise 
such  ?    Where,  we  ask,  do  you  find  in  the  word  of  God  authority 
for  the  Church  to  recommend  anything  ?     Where  do  you  find  an 
example  of  God's  recommending  the  performance  of  any  act  ? 
Where  did  God's  prophets  recommend  any  line  of  duty  ?     When 
and  where  did  Christ  recommend  or  advise  the  discharge  of  any 
line  of  duty,  or  the  abandonment  of  any  vice  ?     Are  not  minis- 
ters the  ^^ambassadors''  of  God?     They  are  not  sent  to  recom- 
mend,  but  to  command  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God.     Is  not 
the  Church  *'the  bride  of  Christ,"  and  is  the  bride  of  Christ 
clothed  only  with  advisory  power  ?     Has  not  the  Church  the 
right- — nay,   is  she   not  commanded   to  speak  with  authority, 
whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will   forbear?     This 
reducing  of  the  Church  from  an  authoritative  institution  to  an 
advisory  council  is  not  only  to  degrade  the  bride  of  Christ,  but, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is  trenching  upon  dangerous 
ground.     For  if  the  Church  may  not  engage  in,  but  recommend 
^'•secular  education,"  on  the  supposition  that  education  is  *' secu- 
lar," why  may  she  not  recommend  colonization,  temperance,  and 
other  good  things?     No;  if  the  Church  has  no  right  to  establish 
institutions  of  learning  for  the  mental  and  moral  development 
and  training  of  her  children,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  purely 
'■^secular"  institutions,  then  she  has  no  right  to  recommend  their 
establishment,  any  more  than  she  has  to  recommend  African  Colo- 
nization or  historical  societies.     It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
Church  to  recommend,  but  to  command.     It  is  true  that  the 
difi*erent  courts  of  the   Church  have  fallen  into   the  habit  of 
*' recommending."     But  such  phraseology  is  not  the   Church's 
genuine  vernacular.     She  is  driven  to  the  use  of  it  from  a  con- 
scious sense  of  weakness  and  consequent  timidity.     But  when 
she  shall  "look  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the   moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an   army  with  banners,"  she  will  not 
recommend,  but  command. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  any  thing  more  in  vindication  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Nashville  Assembly,  that  "it  comes 
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clearly  within  the  province  of  the  organised  Church  of  God  to 
look  after  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  culture  of  the  people 
of  God,  with  the  view  to  their  highest  attainments  in  active  and 
vital  piety;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  might  be  useful  mem- 
bers "and  intelligent  office-bearers  in  the  Church  of  God,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  may  pursue  different  professions  and  calHngs 
in  life," — we  would  refer  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Church, 
and  point  to  schools,  academies,   and   colleges  throughout  her 
entire  border,  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  strictly 
under  ecclesiastical  supervision   and  control.     If  the  new  and 
extreme  doctrine  which  ^we  have  been  combating  be   true,  then 
..this  is  all  wrong,  and  the  sooner  the  Church  abandons  these 
institutions,  the  better.    Nor  can  we  consistently  stop  here.    We 
must  send  an  order  to  our  missionaries  in  foreign  lands  to  close 
their  schools,  or  to  hand  them  over  to  "voluntary  associations," 
since  the  Church  has  no  more  right  to  teach  an  African  than  an 
Englishman,  a  Mongol  than  a  Caucasian,   a   Chinese  than    our 
own  baptized  Anglo-Saxon  !     Nay,  we  must  go  still  further,  and 
stop  the  printing  and  publishing  operations  of  our  "Committee 
of   Pubhcation ;"     since  it  is   perfectly  manifest   that   if    the 
Church  has  no  right  to  establish  a  school  and  superintend  the 
education  of  the  baptized  children  of  the  Church,  with  the  view 
to  their  highest  attainments  in  piety  and  active  usefulness,  a 
fortiori,  she  has  no  right  to  engage  in  type-setting,  book-binding, 
and  such  like   "secular"    employments  !     But  this  is   not  all. 
We  must  not  only  reform  our  practice  of  establishing  synodical 
schools  and  colleges,  and  of  appointing  publication  committees, 
but  we  must  revise  the   Confession  of  Faith  itself;  for  it  ex- 
pressly provides  that  "to  the  deacons  also  may  be  properly  com- 
mitted the  temporal  affairs  of  the   Church."     (See  Confession 
of  Faith,  in  loco.)     Now,  it  follows,  as  we  think,  conclusively, 
that  if  one  part  of  the  regularly  organised  Church  of  God  may 
engage  in  what  is  termed  "the  temporal  affairs"  of  an  individual 
congregation,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  the  religious 
interests  of  said  congregation,  then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  a 
higher  court — a  presbytery,  for   instance — may  engage  in  like 
affairs  for  a  like  purpose.     And  if  a  presbytery  may  do  this, 
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then  may  a  synod ;  and  if  a  synod,  then  may  the  General  As- 
sembly. And,  vice  versa,  what  is  unlawful  for  the  General 
Assembly,  that  is,  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God,  is  unlawful  for 
a  synod,  for  a  presbytery,  for  a  bench  of  deacons.  Consistency, 
therefore,  will  require  our  new  theory  brethren  to  strike  that 
particular  clause  from  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Still  another  perplexing  question  springs  up  in  our  path,  as 
we  contemplate  this  new  doctrine.  It  is  this :  May  a  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  such,  teach  school  or  become 
a  professor  in  a  college  ?  We  doubt  it,  provided  the  new  theory 
be  true;  because  it  would  be  "secular"  business,  which  the 
Church  has  no  right  to  engage  in,  and  consequently  no  right  to 
authorise  any  one  of  her  consecrated  ministers  to  engage  in.  It 
is  plain  that  if  one  minister,  as  such,  may  lawfully  engage  in 
teaching — which  is  "secular"  business,  according  to  the  assump- 
tion— then  may  another  and  still  another ;  nay,  every  minister 
in  the  whole  presbytery  may  be  lawfully  engaged  in  "secular 
education."  But  the  moment  the  "last  moderator  present" 
constitutes  these  teaching  brethren  into  a  presbytery,  presto ! 
their  calling  becomes  unlawful !  Is  a  presbytery,  therefore, 
more  holy  and  more  consecrated  to  the  sole  work  of  "preaching 
the  gospel  "  than  an  individual  minister?  We  think  not.  Con- 
sequently, according  to  the  theory,  the  presbytery  has  not  the  right 
to  authorise  one  of  its  ordained  ministers  to  engage  in  any  work 
which  the  presbytery  itself  might  not  do.  If  this  be  true,  then 
another  question  of  great  practical  importance  immediately  pre- 
sents itself  for  solution.  It  is  this  :  May  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  gospel,  who  has  been  "called  of  God,"  and  solemnly  conse- 
crated and  set  apart  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  who  belongs  to 
the  Church  and  has  vowed  obedience  to  it,  engage  in  any  kind  of 
secular  business  whatever,  without  the  permission  of  presbytery  ? 
We  answer  in  the  negative.  If,  therefore,  teaching  school  is 
"secular  business,"  in  which  the  Church  may  not  engage,  and  if 
the  Church  has  no  right  to  authorise  her  ministers  to  engage  in 
secular  business,  and  if  her  ministers  are  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  any  business  which  the  Church  may  not  sanction,  then,  in 
this  dilemma,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  legion  of  ministers  already 
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engaged  in  the  "secular"  business  of  teaching  school?  The 
adoption  of  this  new  theory  will  involve  the  Church  in  a  maze 
of  inconsistencies  out  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  extricate 
herself. 

But  we  are  willing  to  answer  as  well  as  to  ask  questions.  Do 
jou  ask  us  whether  the  Church  may  deliver  lectures  on  astro- 
IS'OMY  ?  We  unhesitatingly  answer  yes,  if  thereby  you  overthrow 
lieathen  cosmogony,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  gospel.  Should  the  Church  deliver  lectures  on  geology  ? 
By  all  means,  we  answer,  if  an  infidel  or  atheistic  theory  is 
thereby  shown  to  be  false.  Is  it  allowable  for  the  Church  to 
teach  NATURAL  SCIENCE  ?  Most  assuredly,  we  answer,  by  her 
appointed  and  responsible  professors ;  so  that  not  pantheism,  or 
materialism,  or  positivism,  or  naturalism,  but  genuine  Bible 
theism  shall  be  taught  to  our  baptized  youth.  The  extent  to 
which  anti-biblical  sentiments  are  inculcated  or  insinuated  by 
officials  in  many  distinguished  institutions  of  learning,  is  alarm- 
ing to  a  believer  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  ourselves  have  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  ridiculed  by  a  fascinating 
medical  professor  in  lecturing  to  his  class;  thus  infecting  with 
the  poison  of  scepticism  those  whose  superior  learning  and  intel- 
ligence gave  them  more  than  ordinary  influence  in  society,  and 
whose  profession  introduced  them  to  the  privacy  and  confidence 
of  our  families.  Even  the  great  Agassiz,  whose  name  is  a 
mighty  power  in  the  scientific  world,  publicly  declared  in  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, at  Ithaca,  New  York,  that  "  Moses  was  not  reliable  author- 
ity," lie  also  controverts  the  doctrine  of  the  "unity  of  the 
races."  Here,  then,  is  a  danger,  appalling  in  its  menacing  atti- 
tude and  insidious  in  its  workings,  that,  unheeded,  will  ere  long 
sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity.  Even  on  the  supposition 
that  great  institutions  can  be  found  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, in  which  no  such  error  is  promulgated,  yet  is  not  godless- 
ness  itself  a  horrible  heresy?  Will  the  Church  be  satisfied  to 
have  her  sons  trained  in  Godless   and  Christless  schools  ?     Thia 
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is  a  dreadful  mistake.     The  apostle  exhorts  the  Church  and  her 
ministers  "to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once   delivered  to 
the  saints."     When  and  where  shall  this  contest  begin  ?     Shall 
we  allow  the  child  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Catho- 
lic, the  Ritualist,  the  Unitarian,   the  Infidel,  the  Atheist,  the 
Godless  and  Christless,  to  be  indoctrinated,   moulded,  trained, 
biassed,  prejudiced,  corrupted  with,  error  or  irreligion,  and  then, 
ixfter  that,  to  be  reformed  by  "preaching  the  gospel?"     Do  you 
say.  Let  the  Church  discountenance  such  institutions,  and  warn 
her  people  against  patronising  them  ?     This  is  all  very  good  in 
its  place ;  but  what  will  such  warning  amount  to  ?     A  few%  per- 
haps, may  respect  the  recommendation  of  the  Church.     But, 
after  all,  will  it  not  be  requiring  too  much,  to  expect  all  our 
people  to  patronise  some  little  local   third-rate  log-college,  con- 
trolled by  a  "  voluntary  association"    of  irresponsible  trustees, 
ji  majority  of  whom  happen   to  be  Presbyterians,  and  oflficered 
by  three  or  four  second-rate  men,  struggling  with  poverty,  and 
consequently  compelled  to  place  the  price  of  board  and  tuition 
at  high  figures  ?     Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  our  people  to  patron- 
ise such  institutions,  when  the  doors  of  the  greatest  universities 
of  this  and  other  lands  are  open  to  them  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  and  where  they  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  most  learned  and 
scientific  men  of  the  age,  and  drink  at  inexhaustible  fountains 
of  knowledge,  though  their  tempting  waters  be  impregnated  with 
some  deleterious  ingredients  ?     To  expect  this  would  betray  a 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  ignorance 
of  the  secret  springs  of  human  action.     No  ;  the  only  success- 
ful method  of  remedying  this  evil  is  to  establish  rival  institu- 
tions of  our  own,  seconj^  to  none,  and  whose  halls  shall  be  open, 
free  of  tuition,  to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter  them.     Such, 
however,  cannot  be  built  up  by  local  and  circumscribed  efforts. 
It  is  an  impossibility.     But  they  can  be  easily  by  the  united  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  whole  Church. 

But  let  us  inquire  of  those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  engage  in  what  they  call  "secular  education,"  what  is  the 
distinction  between  that  and  theological  education  ?  What  is  it 
that  renders  the  one  unlawful  and  the  other  lawful?     In  con- 
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trasting  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  a  *' secular"  institu- 
tion with  that  given  by  the  Assembly's  Executive  Committee  of 
Education,  we  find  that  the  one  teaches  the  elements  of  a  com- 
mon education  ;  so  does  the  other.  The  one  teaches  the  ancient 
languages;  so  does  the  other.  The  one  teaches  natural  science; 
so  does  the  other.  The  one  teaches  mathematics ;  so  does  the 
other.  The  one  teaches  history  and  the  fine  arts  ;  so  does  the 
other.  The  one  teaches  metaphysics  and  philosophy  ;  so  does 
the  other.  The  one  teaches  moral  science ;  so  does  the  other. 
So  far,  the  two  courses  of  instruction  run  precisely  in  the  same 
channel.  What,  then,  makes  the  difference  ?  Wherein  is  the  one 
unlawful  and  the  other  lawful  for  the  Church  to  engage  in  ?  Do 
you  answer  that  the  difference  does  not  lie  in  the  instruction 
given,  nor  in  the  manner  of  giving  it,  but  in  the  end  for  which 
it  is  given  ? — that  is,  for  the  qualification  of  pious  youth  to 
preach  the  gospel.  It  is  the  end  that  justifies  the  means.  True, 
in  this  instance,  the  end  fully  justifies  the  means.  And  for  the 
same  reason  precisely,  we  advocate  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  exercise  a  supervision  and  control  over  the  education 
of  the  baptized  youth  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  their  minds 
may  be  shielded  against  injurious  and  dangerous  error,  and  that 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  may  be  developed  and  cultivated 
in  harmony  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  in  subjection  to  the 
benign  principles  of  Christianity.  This  certainly  is  a  justifiable 
end.  In  these  and  similar  instances,  we  have  no  doubt  about 
the  end  justifying  the  means,  any  more  than  we  have  about  the 
right  of  Paul  to  make  tents  at  Corinth,  or  of  the  Church  to 
print  books  at  Richmond.  This  we  maintain,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition the  education  was  a  "secular"  and  not  a  religious  business. 
And  this  suggests  the  important  inquiry  whether  the  develop- 
ing and  training  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  youth,  and 
storing  their  minds  with  knowledge  and  ideas  that  are  to  become 
incorporated  with  their  spiritual  being  and  lasting  as  eternity,  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  "secular  "  or  religious  things  ? 
On  this  subject,  our  convictions  are  very  clear  and  decided.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  Christ's  kingdom.     The  one  exercises  dominion 
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over  the  bodies  of  men ;  the  other  over  the  spirits.  The  one 
includes  the  material  and  mortal  part ;  the  other  the  immaterial 
and  immortal.  The  duration  of  the  one  is  limited  by  time ;  the 
other  reaches  into  eternity.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  any 
thing  that  is  immortal  and  spiritual  in  man  does  not  come  directly 
within  the  purview  of  Christ's  kingdom.  How  absurd  the  idea 
that  a  part  of  man's  immortal  and  spiritual  nature  belongs  to 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  come  to  an  end,  and  another 
part  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  everlasting  !  Whilst 
the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  may  be  separated  in  thought  and 
in  fact,  yet  the  latter  cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  We  cannot 
draw  a  line  across  the  immortal  attributes  of  man's  nature,  and 
say.  Over  this  part  Christ's  kingdom  has  a  right  to  exercise  its 
influence  and  to  take  supervision ;  but  over  that  the  Church 
claims  no  direct  authority.  This  the  Church  may  legitimately 
look  after  ;  that  leave  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world !  Is  not 
the  inference  inevitable  that  it  comes  clearly  within  the  province 
of  the  organised  Church  of  God  to  look  after  all  that  is  spiritual 
and  immortal  in  man  ?  Is  not  this  the  legitimate  field  of  the 
Church's  labors?  Can  the  Church  fulfil  her  true  mission  in  the 
neglect  of  such  supervision  ?  Therefore,  to  educate,  to  draw 
out,  to  exercise,  to  cultivate  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of 
youth  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  is  not  a 
"secular,"  but  a  religious  business.  Any  supposition  to  the 
contrary  strikes  us  as  a  dangerous  delusion,  akin  to  that  which 
"forbids  to  marry,  and  commands  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
God  has  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving." 

We  have  observed  one  or  two  other  objections — not  involving 
ecclesiastical  prerogative — urged  against  this  grand  scheme, 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  in  passing.  The  danger  of 
"centralised  power"  has  been  made  a  ground  of  opposition  to 
the  whole  Church's  engaging  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  one  great  institution  like  the  one  proposed.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  objection,  the  exact  force  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  The  Presbyterian  theory  is,  that  the  Church  is  a  unit — 
that  synods,  presbyteries,  and  individual  congregations,  are  but 
component  parts  of    one  grand   whole.     This  being  granted, 
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wherein  consists  the  danger  of  centralised  power  ?  Danger  to 
what  ?  Who  is  to  suffer  ?  Not  the  Church ;  for  the  power 
belongs  to  the  Church,  and  is  the  Church  -itself  acting.  The 
institution  in  question  is  to  be  the  creature  of  the  Church,  the 
child  of  the  Church,  the  agent  of  the  Church,  the  servant  of  the 
Church-^a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Church 
has  already  centralised  its  influence  upon  other  and  kindred 
schemes,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Education.  Where  is  the  danger  of  that  ?  Also  upon  the 
Committees  of  Sustentation,  Publication,  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Where  is  the  danger  of  such  centralised  power  ?  It  is  a  fallacy — 
it  is  a  phantom.  The  truth  is,  the  unity  of  the  Church  requires 
unity  of  action.  This  is  its  normal  condition  ;  and  every  thing 
that  tends  to  distract  and  dissipate  its  power  tends  to  weakness. 
As  one  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  Publication,  etc.,  is 
better  than  many,  so  one  great  and  efficient  institution  of  learn- 
ing, supported  by  and  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
whole  Church,  is  better  than  a  score  of  little  ones  scattered 
throughout  the  borders  of  the  Church.  Simplicity  and  unity  of 
action  are  the  two  great  elements  of  power  in  the  Church. 

This  great  undertaking  has  also  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  "it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  mone}^"  Such  a 
plea  is  not  allowed  in  the  Bible.  It  is  forbidden  b}''  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  weak,  it  is  wicked,  it  is 
infidel !  Where  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Scriptures  do  you 
find  the  slightest  ground  of  justification  for  putting  money  in 
the  scale  over  against  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  The 
ministers  and  people  of  God,  in  consulting  with  regard  to  the 
perfection  of  Christians  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  ought 
never  to  think  of  money.  Let  it  not  be  once  named  amongst 
you  as  an  ohjection.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  is  it 
right,  is  it  desirable,  is  it  duty,  will  it  promote  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  glory  of  God  ?  To  oppose,  or  hold  back,  or  hesi- 
tate in  a  scheme  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  because  it  will  cost  monej^ — nay,  a  great  deal  of 
money — is  to  take  sides  against  the  woman  who  anointed  the 
Saviour's   head    with    "ointment  of  spikenard  very  precious." 
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Suppose  the  life  of  a  child  in  jeopardy,  and  the  father  should 
hesitate  to  fly  to  its  rescue  on  the  score  of  expense — would  not 
the  whole  world  condemn  him  ?  And  is  not  the  life  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  of  greater  importance  than  any  earthly 
interest  ?  No  ;  the  Church  can  do  any  thing  that  is  fit  and 
proper  to  be  done,  provided  her  heart  is  in  it.  Therefore,  in 
discussing  this  great  subject,  let  no  one  object  on  the  score  of 
the  scarcity  of  money.  Let  us  begin.  Money  will  not  always 
be  scarce.  If  the  scheme  be  right,  and  the  heart  of  the  Church 
becomes  interested  in  the  matter,  money  will  not  be  wanting. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  set  forth,  in  minute 
detail,  a  plan  for  the  proposed  institution.  This  would  be  pre- 
mature. Sufficient,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to 
state  that  as  the  matter  now  lies  in  the  minds  of  its  friends, 
nothing  less  is  contemplated  than  a  first-class  university,  in 
the  broadest  acceptation  of  that  term.  It  is  intended  to  em- 
brace the  various  fields  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  and 
literature,  together  with  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  the  whole 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  directory  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  over  whose  appointments  and  operations  the 
Assembly  shall  exercise  a  veto  power.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  this  institution  shall  be  sectarian  in  any  department  except 
the  theological.  In  that,  of  course,  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
Church  will  be  inculcated.  But  not  in  the  other  departments. 
Over  these  the  supervision  of  the  Church  will  be  satisfied  in 
guarding  the  instruction  given  against  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  a  pure  Protestant  Christianity.  The  entire  establishment 
will  embrace  about  nine  different  colleges  or  departments,  viz.  : 

I.  The  Department  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture. 

II.  The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, including  the  English. 

in.  The  Department  of  Natural  Science. 

IV.  The  Department  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
Philosophy. 

V.  The  Department  of  Mathematics — pure  and  mixed. 

VI.  The  Department  of  History   and  the  Fine  Arts. 
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VII.  The  Department  of  Law. 

VIII.  The  Department  of  Medicine. 

IX.  The  Department  of  Theology. 

These  several  departments  shall  each  be  independent  of  the 
other — having  their  separate  faculties,  presided  over  by  their 
respective  presidents,  and  shall  be  authorised  to  confer  diplomas 
or  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
that  department.  The  presidents  of  all  the  several  departments 
shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  university.  A  chancellor 
appointed  directly  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  ex  officio 
the  president  of  the  faculty,  and  also  of  the  board  of  directors  ; 
and  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  communication  between  the 
University  and  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  we  have  ventured  to  suggest 
this  outline  of  a  plan.  But  it  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
such  as  are  better  qualified  to  elaborate  a  plan  than  we  are  our- 
selves. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  we  may  have  to  engage  in  a  final  skirmish 
with  regard  to  the  "n^A^"  of  the  Church  to  appoint  instructors 
in  law  and  medicine.  But,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
mighty  social  and  moral  influence  exerted  for  good  or  evil  by 
these  two  learned  professions,  we  think  the  contest  will  be  brief 
We  have  already,  in  this  article,  alluded  to  the  lamentable  fact 
that  many  of  the  professors  in  the  medical  colleges  of  this  and 
other  countries  are  infidels  and  scoffers,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
utterly  godless.  There  are  noble  exceptions,  it  is  admitted. 
But  the  fact  remains  notwithstanding.  The  moral  influence  of 
this  profession  is  great.  A  godless,  scoffing  physician  has  it  in 
his  power  to  do  much  evil ;  whilst  a  pious,  devout  one,  whose 
professional  duties  take  him  to  the  house  of  suffering,  distress, 
anxiety,  fear,  and  danger,  has  it  in  his  power  to  administer 
balm  to  the  troubled  spirit  as  well  as  medicine  to  the  suffering 
body. 

Moreover,  medical  knowledge  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  missionary,  in  that  it  is  a  means  of  obtaining  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  heathen,  and  opening  the  way  for  the 
speedy  reception  of  the  gospel.     The  evangelist  Luke  was  a 
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physician,  and  doubtless  practised  his  profession  at  the  same 
time  that  he  preached  the  gospel.  And  the  blessed  Saviour 
spent  most  of  his  ministerial  life  in  healing  the  sick  and  removing 
the  physical  maladies  of  the  people,  whilst  he  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  his  kingdom.  In  view  of  these  facts,  therefore,  the 
Church  certainly  has  the  right  to  guard  her  people  against  the 
malign  influence  of  godless  and  scoffing  physicians.  And  there 
is  no  more  effectual  method  of  doing  this  than  by  superintending 
the  professional  education  of  such  of  her  sons  as  devote  their 
lives  to  the  healing  art. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  legal  profession  is  greater  and 
more  responsible  than  that  of  the  medicarl,  from  the  fact  that 
the  one  comes  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  public  mind 
than  the  other.  Whilst  the  physician  practises  his  occult  art, 
and  whispers  his  advice  in  the  secluded  chamber  of  the  sick,  the 
lawyer  vociferates  his  harangues  in  the  hearing  of  a  multitude. 
He  is  therefore,  in  a  certain  acceptation,  a  public  instructor. 
If,  therefore,  the  lawyer  be  a  courageous  Christian,  he  can,  in 
every  speech  he  makes  before  judge  and  jury  and  listening 
crowd,  inculcate  the  morality  of  the  gospel.  But  if  he  be  an 
infidel,  or  a  scoffer,  or  an  unscrupulous  worldling,  he  may,  as  is 
exemplified  in  tpo  many  instances,  make  deadly  thrusts  at  Chris- 
tianity, her  ministers,  her  morality,  and  her  sacred  ordinances. 
Here  is  a  great  and  telling  evil  in  the  land,  which  the  Church 
ought  to  guard  against  if  she  can.  It  is  confessed  that  the 
Church  cannot  prevent  men  from  becoming  infidels  ;  but  she  can 
prevent  her  own  sons  from  bei«g  taught  infidelity,  by  providing 
able  and  pious  instructors  of  her  own  to  teach  such  as  enter  the 
learned  professions. 

But  great  as  is  the  moral  influence  of  the  lawyer  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  his  profession,  yet  there  is  another  aspect  in 
which  his  influence  may  be  viewed  of  perhaps  greater  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  legis- 
lators and  RULERS  of  the  land  are  taken  from  the  legal  profes- 
sion. The  transcendent  influence  of  this  class  of  the  community 
may  be  appreciated  when  we  reflect  that  legislators  are,  for  the 
most  part,  armed  with  threefold  poiver.     First :    As  a  general 
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rule,  they  are  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  class  of  the 
community,  so  that  they  possess  the  power  consequent  upon 
superior  intelligence.  Second:  The  dignity  of  their  oflSce,  as 
law-makers,  invests  them  with  more  than  ordinary  moral  influ- 
ence. And  third:  They  wield  the  mighty  power  of  law  itself, 
which  they  themselves  make.  Law  is  not  only  powerful  in  that 
it  holds  the  sword,  but  in  that  it  possesses  a  moral  power  within 
itself.  Multitudes  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the  obli- 
gations of  moral  and  civil  law.  "So  tremendous  is  this  influence 
that  the  terms  unlawful  and  immoral  have  become  in  the  minds 
of  unreflecting  people  synonymous  !  To  pronounce  an  act  con- 
trary to  law  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  same  thing  as  pronoun- 
cing it  morally  wrong.  Consequently,  in  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes, the  standard  of  moral  right  and  wrong  is  not  the  table  of 
the  ten  commandments  or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  the 
civil  code."  (See  this  Review,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  597.)  Hence  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  the  law-makers  of  the  land  should  be 
free  from  atheistical  taint  or  bias,  as  well  as  from'  the  shackles 
of  despotic  superstition.  The  danger  of  infidel  legislation  is 
illustrated  by  such  enactments  as  render  it  unlawful  for  a  dying 
Christian  to  leave,  by  bequest,  one  farthing  for  any  Christian 
charity  whatever,  as  exemplified  in  the  civil  code  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  by  such  provisions  as  disfranchise  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  not  for  felony  or  crime,  but  simply  because  they  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  which  characterise  the  constitutions  of 
other  States.  When,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  law-makers  and  rulers  of  the 
land  are  taken  from  the  legal  profession,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
Christian  prudence  to  provide  that  so  many  of  the  sons  of  the 
Church  as  practise  the  legal  profession  shall  not,  whilst  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  be  so  perverted  in  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  as  to  prejudice  them  against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, or  to  bias  them  in  favor  of  dangerous  error.  This  precau- 
tion can  be  effectually  exercised  only  by  establishing  institutions 
of  our  own  of  high  order,  affording  such  advantages  and  facili- 
ties for  a  professional  education  as  will  obviate  all  temptation  to 
go  elsewhere. 
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The  FEASIBILITY  of  SO  great  an  undertaking  is  the  only  thing 
that  remains  to  be  discussed  in  this  article.  There  are  many, 
especially  amongst  those  who  have  formerly  participated  in  the 
abortive  attempts  of  presbyteries  and  synods  to  establish  col- 
leges, that  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  engaging  in  a  scheme 
involving  the  outlay  of  so  much  money ;  whilst  there  are  others 
who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  peculiar  mission  on  earth  to 
serve  as  hrakemen  on  the  train  of  human  progress,  and  to  scotch 
the  wheels  of  every  noble  enterprise.  They  not  only  do  nothing 
themselves,  but  they  hinder  others  from  doing.  So  '^canis  jace- 
hat  in  prcesepi  bovesque  latrando  a  pabulo  arcebat."  They  feel 
sure  that  they  will  be  on  the  popular  side  in  opposing  any  enter- 
prise that  costs  money.  This  class  we  have  no  hope  of  convin- 
cing, except  by  actual  success.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  prose- 
cute the  great  scheme  not  only  without  their  aid,  but  in  the  face 
of  their  opposition.  The  first  named,  however,  are  constituted 
of  difierent  material.  They  have  already  shown  by  their  works 
that  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  proposed  institution, 
and  would  rejoice  at  its  success.  But  they  fear  that  it  is  im- 
practicable. Such,  nevertheless,  are  the  very  men  we  need,  as 
they  have  already  learned  wisdom  by  experience.  Having  been 
over  the  road,  they  can  point  out  where  the  danger  lies. 

All  undertakings  are  diflficult  or  easy  in  proportion  to  the 
means  at  command  and  the  power  exerted  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. A  Pharaoh  could  erect  a  pyramid  as  easily  as  a  peasant 
could  build  a  stone  cottage.  What  one  man  cannot  do,  tivo  can. 
"And  if  one  prevail  against  him,  two  shall  withstand  him  ;  and 
a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken."  That  which  w^ould  be  a 
great  labor  for  ten  men,  would  be  but  play  for  one  hundred. 
Consequently,  an  enterprise  that  might  be  difficult  or  impossible 
for  a  presbytery,  or  a  synod,  or  two  synods,  would  be  of  easy 
accomplishment  for  the  united  energies  of  the  whole  Church. 
Our  Church,  including  those  that  are  friendly  and  would  coope- 
rate with  us,  can,  with  God's  blessing,  accomplish  any  thing  it 
may  undertake.  Consequently,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
awaken  a  general  interest  in  the  Church  on  the  subject.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  an  instant.     It  will  take  time,  and  a  longer 
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time  than  many  impatient  spirits  imagine.  There  must  be  "pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  hero  a  little  and  there  a  little." 
Every  great  enterprise,  as  well  as  every  great  reform,  begins  in 
a  minority  of  one.  It  must  at  first  contend  with  opposition — 
often  determined  and  continued  opposition.  But  as  truth  is 
mighty,  success  is  eventually  certain.  God's  word  shall  not 
return  unto  him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  he 
pleases.  Therefore,  let  none  of  the  friends  of  this  great  and 
philanthropic  scheme  be  discouraged  at  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion. Little  as  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  its  friends  have  multiplied  tenfold  since  it  was  pro- 
jected. It  takes  time  to  stir  the  foundations  of  great  masses  of 
people.  A  nation  cannot,  anymore  than  the  ocean,  be  moved  in 
a  minute.  But  as  the  uniform  and  constant  wind  will  in  time 
agitate  the  whole  sea  and  lift  into  action  irresistible  waves,  so  of 
this  great  enterprise — if  it  be  right,  if  it  be  wise,''if  it  be  emi- 
nently desirable,  if  it  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God  and  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  we  sincerely 
believe  it  will,  then  its  friends  must  not  become  weary  or  impa- 
tient, but  in  a  Christian  temper  and  spirit  and  in  faith  continue 
the  discussion,  until  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church  is  stirred 
and  brought  to  make  an  intelligent  and  an  authoritative  utter- 
ance on  the  subject.  Consequently,  it  will  require  time — we 
trust,  no  great  while — to  bring  this  great  scheme  fairly  before 
the  mind  of  the  whole  Church,  and  elicit  united,  harmonious,  and 


energetic  action. 


But  we  must  enter  another  caveat  for  the  benefit  of  the  too 
sanguine,  and  of  such  as  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  mag- 
nitude'of  the'undertaking.  Even  after  the  Church  puts  forth 
her  mighty  hand  and  commences  the  gigantic  work,  we  must  not 
expect  it  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  a  day.  This  would 
be  folly.  Solomon  consumed  seven  years  in  building  the  temple, 
although  his  father  David  had  previously  made  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  work.  It  will  require  at  least  that 
length  of  time  to  establish  and  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements 
the  great  scheme  contemplated.  But  whilst  we  may  not  hope  to 
see  so  grand  an  enterprise  perfected  short  of  six  or  seven  years. 
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or  even  a  longer  period,  yet  we  may  make  a  useful  beginning 
much  sooner.  Should  it  accord  with  the  judgment  of  the  seve- 
ral synods  which  have  under  their  control  colleges  and  semina- 
ries to  surrender  them  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  be  united  and  consolidated  into  one,  the  foundation  of  the 
aforesaid  university  would  at  once  be  laid.  Should  the  endow- 
ments, and  libraries,  and  apparatus,  and  cabinets,  and  all  the 
appliances  of  these  several  colleges,  be  concentrated  into  one 
institution,  and  should  those  who  control  our  two  theological 
seminaries  in  like  manner  surrender  them  unreservedly  to  the 
General  Assembly,  to  be  united  into  one,  as  the  theological 
department  of  the  proposed  university,  then,  in  that  event,  the 
Church  could  at  once,  without  delay,  establish  an  institution 
greater  far  than  any  now  under  our  control  or  within  our  bor- 
ders. Such  an  event  would  instantly  be  hailed  with  joy,  and 
inspire  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  with  hope,  activity,  energy, 
and  the  certainty  of  success.  * 

But  suppose  that  this  consolidation,  which  seems  so  easy,  if 
all  the  brethren  concerned  were  so  minded,  is  not  effected,  what 
then  ?  The  Church  would  only  be  a  little  longer  in  perfecting 
the  scheme.  She  certainly  has  ample  power  and  means.  Taking 
into  the  count  the  synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  would 
doubtless  cooperate  with  us,  and  we  may  calculate  that  we  have 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  ministers  and  fifteen  hundred 
churches.  Let  the  Assembly  appoint  three  of  our  younger 
clergy,  free  from  cranks  and  crotchets,  up  to  the  times,  full  of 
hope  and  energy,  whose  experience  in  the  army,  whilst  chap- 
lains, taught  them  what  mighty  results  can  be  brought  about  by 
rigidly  systematic  means,  and  to  them  let  the  whole  business  of 
speedily  bringing  this  subject  before  the  mind  of   the  entire 

*  We  can  now  call  to  mind  some  seven  or  eight  colleges  and  skeletons  of 
colleges  under  synodical  control,  viz. :  Fulton,  Mo.,  Danville,  Ky.,  Stewart 
and  Lagrange,  Tenn.,  Austin,  Texas,  Oakland,  Miss.,  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
and  Davidson,  N.  C.  If  all  these,  including  hbraries,  apparatus,  etc,  were 
consolidated  into  one,  in  some  central  and  healthy  part  of  the  Church's 
territory,  we  should  at  once  have  the  foundation  laid  for  a  magnificent 
institution,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  would  rank  second  to  none  on  the 
continent. 
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Church  be  committed.  For  on  the  shoulders  of  such  will  rest 
the  burden,  and  on  their  brows  the  honor  of  carrying  into  suc- 
cessful effect  this  magnificent  scheme.  Their  first  labor,  of 
course,  will  be  to  see  that  this  matter  is  brought  fairly  and  intel- 
ligently before  the  mind  of  every  minister,  elder,  and  member  of 
the  entire  Church,  in  order  to  a  free,  full,  and  decisive  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  this  decision  shall  be  in 
favor  of  the  scheme — as  we  doubt  not  it  will — their  next  duty 
will  be  to  organise  and  put  into  execution  a  rigid  system  of  con- 
tribution, by  which  every  member  of  the  Church  throughout  our 
remotest  borders  shall  be  reached,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
contributing  money,  lands,  books,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary 
to  thoroughly  furnish  a  great  institution  of  learning.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  put  the  machinery  in  motion  with  the  view  of 
raising  a  half  a  million  of  dollars,  as  the  minimum^  with  which 
to  begin — postulating  that  no  subscription,  or  instalment  of  a 
subscription,  shall  be  due  until  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  are 
subscribed.  Let  the  subscriptions  be  made  payable  in  five 
annual  instalments,  thus  running  through  five  years.  This 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  directory  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  five  consecutive  years.  Can  any  one  imagine 
that  a  thousand  ministers,  whose  hearts  were  engaged  in  the 
matter,  with  fifteen  hundred  churches  equally  alive  to  the  sub- 
ject as  the  field  of  their  operations,  could  not  raise  this  amount 
with  all  ease  ?  Could  not  each  one  of  these  thousand  ministers 
average  within  the  circle  of  his  influence  at  least  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year  ?  If  so,  then  that  will  make  the  half  million  to 
begin  with.  The  enterprise  is  accomplished  !  But,  assuming 
that  a  lively  interest  in  so  great  and  so  good  a  cause  should 
move  the  hearts  of  the  whole  Church,  might  we  not  double  that 
amount?  might  not  each  minister  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
congregation  or  field  of  operation  obtain  contributions,  on  an 
average,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
five  years  ?     This  will  amount  to  a  million  of  dollars. 

With  these  facts  and  figures  before  our  eyes,  who  can  doubt 
the  FEASIBILITY  of  the  undertaking  ?  Let  the  grand  scheme 
once   start  under  the  unfolding  flag  of  success,  and  it  would 
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soon,  like  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton,  become  a  favorite 
legatee  of  great  and  good  men,  who,  nobly  ambitious,  would, 
with  their  unstinted  munificence,  emfbalm  their  names  in  an 
institution  that  will  become  a  monument  to  future  generations  of 
the  wisdom,  piety,  and  energy  of  the  Southern  Church,  which, 
with  renewed  life  and  vigor,  arose,  phoenix-like,  out  of  the  ashes 
of  a  wasting  and  desolating  war. 


•  ♦ 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  PLEA  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS 
OF  DECEASED  MINISTERS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  sessions  held  in  November,  1867,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  adopted  the  following  minute  and  resolutions,  being 
a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  in  reply  to 
Overture  No.  10  ;  the  said  overture  being  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Pollock,  asking  aid  from  the  Assembly  for  the  family  of  a 
minister  of  this  Church  recently  deceased : 

"Inasmuch  as  this  Assembly  has  control  of  no  funds  for  the 
purpose  proposed,  and  this  request  cannot  at  once  be  granted, 
and  yet  the  Assembly  appreciates  the  importance,  not  only  of 
this  special  case,  but  of  all  such  as  it  represents  : 

^'Resolved,  1.  That  the  Committee  of  Sustentation  be  author- 
ised to  appropriate  five  per  cent,  of  all  contributions  to  its  object 
to  the  relief  of  destitute  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers,  and 
to  indigent  ministers  in  infirm  health :  Provided,  That  no  such 
per  centage  be  appropriated  from  the  contributions  of  any 
church  or  person  prohibiting  such  appropriation :  And  provided 
further,  That  this  plan  of  operation  shall  not  continue  longer 
than  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  for  the  year  1869. 

"2.  That  this  present  application  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Sustentation,  who  are  hereby  charged,  in  the  exercise  of 
due  diligence  and  discretion,  with  the  duty  of  considering  it  and 
all  others  of  like  character." 
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The  Committee  of  Sustentation  reported  to  the  Assembly  at 
the  sessions  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  May,  1868,  the  discharge 
of  that  trust  in  the  following  manner  : 

"The  Assembly,  at  its  meeting  in  Nashville,  directed  the 
Committee  of  Sustentation  to  devote  five  per  cent,  of  all  its 
receipts  to  the  relief  of  disabled  ministers  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  ministers.  Due  notice  was  given  of  this 
arrangement  through  all  the  weekly  religious  journals,  and  Pres- 
byterial  Committees,  as  well  as  others,  were  requested  to  send  up 
applications  in  behalf  of  all  such  persons  and  families.  In  con- 
sequence, applications  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  twenty-three 
such  families,  all  of  which  have  been  met  in  sums  varying  from 
§25  to  §50,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter  amount.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  these  families  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  comfort 
by  these  small  sums,  but  perhaps  some  of  their  more  urgent 
wants  have  been  relieved.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  was 
wise  and  judicious,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  continued  until  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  will  justify  the  effort  to  raise  a 
special  fund  for  this  purpose."     (Minutes  1868,  p.  287.) 

In  reference  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Sustentation,  the  Standing  Committee  recommended  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

^^  Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  churches  under 
our  care  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  relief  of  disabled  minis- 
ters and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  July  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  con- 
venient."    (Min.  1868,  p.  280.) 

The  efiiciency  of  the  foregoing  plan  is  now  to  be  tested  by 
experience.  The  resolution  of  the  Assembly  has  carried  the 
subject  to  the  churches  for  their  consideration  and  action.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  churches  will  respond  promptly  and 
liberally,  if  they  are  made  to  understand  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  this  charity. 

The  subject  being  of  great  importance  to  the  ministry  and  the 
Church,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  prominence  to  it  by  a 
brief  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this  Revieiv. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  an  adequate  and 
liberal  provision  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  dis- 
tressed families  of  her  deceased  ministers,  is  a  doctrine  neither 
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new  nor  of  human  origin.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Church  herself  in 
her  organised  form,  and  is  found  among  the  divine  statutes  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  Under  that  dispensation,  the  priestly  tribe 
had  no  part  nor  inheritance  among  their  brethren,  and  were  to 
be  supported  in  all  their  generations  by  the  tithes  paid  by  the 
other  tribes.  This  was  an  annual  provision  larger  than  that 
which  was  gathered  into  the  storehouses  of  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for,  though  they  were  but  the  twelfth  of  the  population, 
they  were  to  receive  the  tenth  of  all  the  increase  of  the  land. 
The  priests  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  sanctuary  obtained 
an  additional  compensation,  as  certain  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
were  retained  for  them  by  divine  appointment. 

With  the  Jewish  dispensation  before  our  eyes,  we  can  readily 
believe  that  the  fact  recorded  in  Acts  vi.  1,  and  the  custom  to 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  alludes  in  1  Tim.  v.,  are  evidences  of  a 
provision  made  under  the  gospel  for  the  support  of  widows. 
Every  person  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  is  fully  aware  that 
in  numerous  places  we  are  commanded  mercifully  to  relieve  the 
fatherless  and  widow ;  to  plead  their  cause ;  that  such  acts  are 
described  as  pious  and  well  pleasing  to  God ;  that  such  cases  of 
necessity  will  always  be  in  the  Church,  to  be  a  test  of  true  reli- 
gion; that  the  neglect  of  such  persons  is  always  displeasing  to 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  for  its  punishment  he  has  sent  heavy 
judgments  upon  the  earth,  as  he  is  the  Judge  of  the  fatherless 
and  widow. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  did  early  feel  and  acknowledge  her 
solemn  and  religious  obligation  to  make  a  wise  and  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  indigent  families  of  her 
deceased  ministers.  Nearly  one  century  and  a  half  ago,  her 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  as  her  records  show ;  and 
she  began  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  pi^  uS  purpose.  A  society  for 
the  more  successful  accomplishment  of  this  laudable  object  was 
formed  in  1755,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia; which  society,  in  1759,  was  incorporated  by  a  charter 
from  the  Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
petition  to  the  Proprietors  for  a  charter,  the  Committee  of  the 
Synod  used  the  following  language:  "We  have  often  with  sor- 
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row  and  regret  seen  the  widows  and  children  of  great  and  good 
men,  who  were  once  of  our  number,  very  much  pinched  and  dis- 
tressed by  want  and  poverty,  without  being  able  to  afford  them 
suitable  relief.  To  remedy  these  evils  as  far  as  we  can  in  our 
circumstances,  your  Honors'  petitioners,  in  imitation  of  the  laud- 
able example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  agreed  to  raise  a 
small  fund  for  the  benefit  of  ministers'  widows  and  helpless 
children  belonging  to  this  Synod,  by  obliging  ourselves  to  con- 
tribute a  small  sum  out  of  our  yearly  income  for  this  purpose." 

To  commiserate  and  relieve  the  wants  and  distresses  of  widows 
and  orphans  are  among  the  most  praiseworthy  acts  which  spring 
from  the  most  generous  impulses  of  humanity.  They  are 
prompted  by  the  feelings  of  an  elevated  and  heavenly  charity. 
They  are  such  acts  of  noble  tenderness  as  beings  of  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  natures  rejoice  to  perform.  They  are  acts  of 
the  highest  and  most  disinterested  philanthropy,  and  we  always 
witness  them  with  feelings  of  the  most  decided  approbation. 
We  love  to  behold  and  are  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  those  who 
have  been  distinguished  for  such  deeds  of  mercy.  They  are  the 
benefactors  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  noble  exemplars  of  the 
brightest  virtues  which  adorn  human  character. 

Sympathy  is  always  refreshing  to  the  soul  when  passing 
through  the  dreary  and  chilly  night  of  adversity,  but  has  a 
peculiarly  balmy  and  benign  influence  upon  the  stricken  wife 
and  the  tender  children,  who  mourn  the  irreparable  breach  made 
upon  the  happy  family  circle  by  the  premature  death  of  the 
beloved  husband  and  affectionate  father.  Its  generous  light  dis- 
pels the  gloom  from  the  house  of  affliction,  and  its  genial  warmth 
is  full  of  consolation  to  the  widow's  heart,  bleeding  and  crushed 
beneath  the  overwhelming  sorrow  springing  from  the  most  deso- 
lating of  earthly  bereavements. 

Men,  banded  together  by  such  ties  as  exist  in  Masonic  and 
Oddfellowship  associations,  are  influenced  by  the  principles  of  a 
common  brotherhood  to  make  some  provision  for  the  distressed 
families  of  their  deceased  members.  We  profess  to  be  associated 
by  the  bonds  of  a  purer  benevolence,  and  consequently  we  ought  to 
excel,  rather  than  fall  below,  their  standard  of  love  and  charity. 
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Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  the  name  we  bear,  that  so  many  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  beloved  ministers  of  God,  who  once 
labored  with  us,  are  permitted  to  pine  away  in  poverty  and  want, 
unpitied  and  unnoticed  ?  Can  the  compassionate  Jesus  be  other- 
wise than  displeased  with  such  unfraternal,  unmerciful,  not  to 
say  unchristian,  neglect  ?  Will  not  the  cry  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  pierce  the  heavens  and  reach  the  ears  of  the  Judge  of 
the  widow  and  fatherless,  bring  down  his  withering  indignation 
upon  those  who  ought  to,  and  yet  .do  not,  relieve  the  destitute  ? 
Has  religion  so  far  changed  in  its  nature  and  claims  since  the 
days  when  the  Apostle  James  so  pointedly  condemned  the  incon- 
sistent conduct  of  those  professed  Christians  who  simply  said  to 
the  needy,  "Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,"  that  its 
divine  claims  for  a  merciful  and  substantial  charity  can  be  liqui- 
dated now  by  the  cheap  and  unfelt  sympathy  expressed  in  words 
of  unsubstantial  condolence  by  a  presbyterial  or  synodical  reso- 
lution, entered  formally  upon  the  records  of  the  body,  published 
without  cost  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  poor 
heart-broken  widow  and  almost  starving  children?  Does  not  the 
whole  thing  seem  to  be  a  cruel  mockery  ?  It  resembles  an  out- 
rage upon  the  sanctuary  of  mourning  for  such  word-professions 
to  enter  its  sacred  walls.  Our  fathers  did  not  think  that  resolu- 
tions of  condolence,  however  eloquent  and  eulogistic,  were  a  suffi- 
cient and  Christian  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  weeping 
family  of  a  dear  and  honored  deceased  brother.  They  did  not 
imagine  that  words  could  warm  and  clothe,  or  that  newspaper 
puffs  would  answer  as  bread  to  the  famishing  widow  and  orphan. 
Their  charity  was  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  pious  deeds  of 
substantial  benevolent  aid.  In  those  days,  the  families  of  the 
ministers  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  religion  were  not  per- 
mitted, unaided  and  friendless,  to  meet  the  desolating  storms  of 
adversity ;  nor  with  their  untaught  and  unskilful  hands,  to  guide 
their  unmanned  bark  amid  the  breakers  of  life's  tempestuous 
sea.  Then  the  widow  was  enabled  to  feel  that  she  was  loved  and 
cherished  for  the  sake  of  her  honored  husband,  and  that  his 
death  had  not  broken,  but  only  more  closely  cemented,  the  ties 
which  connect  her  with  the  sacred  associations  of  Christ's  min- 
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isters.  She  felt  that  her  dire  calamity  had  not  cast  her  forth 
upon  the  unfenced  grounds  of  a  cold  and  heartless  world's 
charity.  She  felt  that  she  still  had  a  warm  place  in  the  loving 
bosoms  of  the  cherished  Christian  fraternity.  The  fatherless 
child  was  permitted  to  feel  the  quick,  the  generous  pulsations  of 
the  living  heart  of  the  blood-bought  Church  of  our  precious 
Jesus.  That  was  religion  indeed — fresh  as  spring,  w^arm  as  sum- 
mer, fragrant  as  the  breath  of  heaven. 

The  ample  provision  for  which  we  plead  will  endear  the  Church 
to  the  ministry.  This  point  needs  plain  illustration  and  patient 
explanation,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  emphatically  a  work  of  love ;  and  under  the  sweet 
constraining  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ministers  voluntarily 
enter  upon  the  self-denying  duties  of  the  arduous  vocation  ;  they 
consult  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  their  eyes  are  not  fixed  upon 
human  applause  and  temporal  rewards.  They  rejoice  to  preach 
the  gospel,  because  they  ardently  love  their  heavenly  Father  and 
their  precious  Redeemer.  They  thus  glorify  their  beloved  Sa- 
viour by  the  spread  of  his  gospel  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  ministers,  in  witnessing  the  success  of  their  ministrations 
by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  sinners,  expe- 
rience a  happiness  unknown  to  the  votaries  of  the  world,  and  in 
which  angels  participate.  Such  results  every  minister  of  Christ 
most  vehemently  desires ;  still  they  are  men,  and  are  subject  to 
like  passions  as  other  men.  They  must  feel  concern  for  the 
temporal  wants  of  their  families,  and  for  those  wants  they  must 
provide ;  otherwise,  they  deny  the  faith,  and  are  worse  than 
infidels.  In  that  compulsory  labor,  much  of  their  time  and 
talents  are  expended,  and  consequently  withdrawn  from  the 
Church.  Such  an  arrangement  is  as  unwise  and  impolitic  as  it 
would  be  to  employ  the  most  cultivated  and  accomplished  artist 
to  perform  the  most  menial  work  of  the  drudge.  This  difficulty 
is  not  obviated  by  increasing  the  annual  salary  of  the  ministry, 
for  it  would  still  leave  the  necessity  of  managing  some  form  of 
temporal  goods,  with  all  its  perplexing  cares  and  tendency  to 
produce  worldly-niindedness.     Ministers  generally  will    testify 
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that  these  things  are  among  the  most  obstinate  hindrances  to 
an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  their  sacred 
vocation.  All  things  which  tend  to  distract  and  draw  oif  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  the  ministry  from  the  special  work  of 
their  heavenly  mission,  are  prolific  sources  of  serious  evil  to  the 
Church,  and  their  removal  would  be  greatly  to  her  advantage. 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  heaven-appointed  vocation,  all 
the  incumbents  of  the  office  are  wholly  consecrated  to  God  in 
the  service  of  his  Church,  and  are  removed  from  mere  worldly 
employments  as  inconsistent  with  their  exclusive  dedication  to 
the  gospel.  Most  generally,  ministers  are  subjected  to  certain 
civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their  calling.  To  his  profes- 
sion attach  no  emoluments,  no  social  and  civil  honors.  The 
world,  though  largely  indebted  for  many  of  its  greatest  blessings 
and  richest  legacies  to  the  noble  moral,  civil,  and  intellectual 
achievements  of  preachers,  yet  often  treats  the  profession  with 
the  most  studied  scorn  and  contempt.  The  obligations  of  the 
human  family  to  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Knox,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  great  beyond  calculation  ;  yet 
for  them  no  garlands  are  woven  ;  to  their  memories  no  colossal 
monument  is  erected.  The  historian  fills  his  page  with  the 
results  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  with  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood ;  yet  he  seldom  deigns  to  mention  the  labors  of  these  men 
of  God. 

No  facilities  are  furnished  preachers  to  enable  them  to  amass 
property  and  leave  an  inheritance  to  their  families.  They  have 
no  opportunities  to  make  a  sagacious  provision  against  the  day 
of  adversity.  They  are  often  overtaken  by  temporal  calamities 
in  a  most  unprepared  condition ;  and  frequently  are  doomed  to 
close  their  toils  and  finish  their  earthly  pilgrimage  upon  a  bed  of 
languishing  in  the  comfortless  hamlet  of  poverty.  AVhen  the 
eye  of  faith  of  the  dying  preacher  rests  upon  his  Saviour's  face, 
his  soul  is  filled  with  heavenly  ecstasy,  and  he  earnestly  desires 
to  depart  and  be  with  Jesus,  which  for  him  is  far  better ;  but 
when  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the  pale  and  careworn  face  of  his 
loved  wife  and  the  tender  forms  of  his  dear  children,  he  remem- 
bers, with  feelings  of  indescribable  anguish,  the  melancholy,  the 
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hopeless  condition  in  which  he  is  about  to  leave  his  dear  family. 
One  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  divine 
Redeemer  is  where,  in  his  dying  agonies  on  the  cross,  he  com- 
mitted his  mother  (perhaps  then  a  widow)  to  the  filial  care  of  the 
beloved  John.  But  no  such  tender  and  faithful  earthly  friend 
usually  stands  by  the  death-bed  of  the  poor  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  whose  compassion  he  may  confide  his  wife  and  children. 
The  bitter  pangs  of  that  dreadful  hour  to  the  poor  servant  of 
Jesus  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described.  Hard  and  icy 
must  that  heart  be  that  feels  no  pulsation  of  deep  commiseration 
for  such  suffering,  and  is  not  prompted  to  some  generous  effort 
for  its  relief.  The  only  support  to  the  dying  minister  is  that 
precious  promise  of  God,  addressed  to  all  Christians,  "Leave 
thy  fatherless  children  ;  I  will  preserve  them  alive ;  and  let  thy 
widows  trust  in  me."  But  here  his  faith,  in  this  hour  of  bodily 
weakness  and  pain,  may  stagger ;  he  may  not  be  able  to  grasp 
the  consoling  promise,  which  even  to  the  strongest  is  hope  against 
hope  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  Church,  constituted  the  guardian 
of  the  orphan  and  protector  of  the  widow,  has  long  neglected 
the  trust,  and  has  ceased  to  nourish  the  helpless  ones.  Is  it  not 
time  for  the  Church  to  return  and  obey  the  divine  appointment? 
Humanity  advocates  it ;  justice  pleads  for  it ;  mercy  requires  it; 
religion  demands  it. 

The  compensation  the  Church  usually  allows  her  ministers  is 
given  of  the  things  of  earth  in  such  stinted  measurement  as 
barely  to  meet  the  most  urgent  of  their  bodily  wants  by  the 
most  rigid  and  exact  economy'.  Such  a  policy  is  calculated  to 
exert  a  very  degrading  and  contracting  influence  upon  the  dis- 
position of  ministers.  To  expect  them  to  lay  up  any  thing  from 
this  small  pittance  is  most  unreasonable  ;  for  the  whole  amount 
only  permits  the  minister  to  support  his  family  in  such  poor 
style  as  the  larger  portion  of  his  congregation  would  never  con- 
sent to  have  imposed  upon  their  families.  And  is  it  not  demand- 
ing too  much  to  require  men  of  the  highest  social  and  intellec- 
tual faculties,  capable  of  holding  the  first  positions  in  society,  to 
descend  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  walks  of  life?  It  is  mani- 
festly unjust. 
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The  equity  of  the  plan  of  operation  proposed  by  the  Assem- 
bly appears  again  in  the  fact  that  ministers  are  given  to  the 
Church  to  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  service  of  religion, 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  prematurely  consumed  in  that 
service.  The  arduous  and"  self-denying  duties  of  the  sacred 
vocation  consume  the  minister's  vital  energies.  In  giving  light, 
the  oil  in  the  lamp  is  exhausted.  "The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath 
eaten  me  up,"  may  properly  he  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  upon  the 
premature  graves  of  many  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  agony 
of  their  interminable  travail  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  burns 
up  life's  marrow.  They  are  exposed  in  every  climate,  and  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  they  come  in  contact  with  every 
form  of  disease.  Thus  their  pastoral  duties  place  their  lives  in 
jeopardy.  The  Old  Testament  priesthood  was  not  more  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  than  are  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel.  The  former  "lived  by  the  altar,"  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  informs  us  that  New  Testament  ministers  are  to 
enjoy  a  like  provision  and  "live  of  the  gospel;  and  as  the 
family  of  the  priest  was  equally  embraced  with  him  in  that 
provision  of  the  ancient  economy,  as  well  after  his  death  as 
during  his  life,  ^  the  same  regulation  ought  to  prevail  under  the 
gospel. 

It  is  a  principle  universally  admitted  that  "the  workman  is 
Yrorthy  of  his  hire,"  and  his  wages  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  advantage  his  employer  reaps  from  his  labor.  Upon  that 
principle,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  by  an  appeal  to  the  most 
indisputable  historical  facts,  that  ministers  ought  to  receive  a 
higher  remuneration  than  any  class  of  men ;  for  none  other 
bestow  such  rich  blessings  upon  society. 

Two  plans  may  be  suggested  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole 
claims  of  the  ministry  to  a  support  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families.  The  one  is  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  preacher  so 
far  above  the  comfortable  support  of  his  family  as  to  enable  him 
to  accumulate  property,  as  other  men  do,  as  an  inheritance  for 
his  widow  and  orphans.  The  other  plan  is  to  provide  for  the 
minister's  present  temporal  wants  in  such  liberality  that  he  may 
support  his  family,  at  least  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  and  then 
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to  make  some  sure  and   comfortable  provision  for  his  family  in 
case  of  his  death. 

The  first  plan  is  evidently  objectionable  for  these,  among  other 
reasons :  It  would  be  so  burdensome  to  feeble  churches  as  to  be 
impracticable  ;  only  very  wealthy  churches  could  carry  out  the 
plan.  Then  it  does  not  guard  against  the  improvidence  of  the 
minister  and  his  family ;  the  remains  of  the  old  Adam  stir  up 
an  impulsive  desire  even  in  the  preacher's  family  to  keep  fully 
abreast  with  the  extravagances  of  fashion.  Then  the  cares  and 
temptations  incident  to  the  management  of  secular  matters  are 
too  cumbrous  and  ensnaring  to  be  consistent  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  ministerial  duties. 

The  tendency  of  this  plai>  would  be  to  produce  a  profligate 
and  worldly-minded  ministry,  than  which  there  is  no  source  of 
danfjer  so  great  to  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  other  plan  proposed  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  ministry 
aiid  their  families  is  free  from  the  foregoing  objections,  and 
would  be  in  unison  with  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ministers;  would  cement  more  closely  the  bonds  of 
fraternity  among  the  ministers  themselves,  and  between  the 
ministers  and  the  churches. 

Such  provision  as  that  for  which  we  have  been  pleading  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  is  liberally 
made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  fiscal  regulations  of  Methodism  exhibit 
a  system  of  great  uniformity,  of  wonderful  efficiency,  of  a  wise 
policy,  and  of  remarkable  equality  and  justice.  The  system  of  that 
numerous  and  powerful  denomination,  both  in  their  mode  of  rais- 
ing and  dmhursiugiunds,  7mder  their BooJc of  I)is€ipU7ie,  deserves 
to  be  profoundly  considered  by  Presbyterian  Church  rulers. 
Among  Methodists,  the  death  of  the  circuit  rider  does  not  annul 
the  connexion  of  his  family  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  does  not  materially  aifect  their  temporal  support. 

A  similar  provision,  but  much  more  liberal,  was  made  by  a 
society  under  the  patronage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  That  society  was  organ- 
ised so  enrly  as  1781;  was  regularly  incorporated  in  1762;  was 
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in  a  very  prosperous  condition  before  the  Radical  hordes  invaded 
the  South  ;  and  numbered  among  its  members  or  annual  contri- 
butors the  most  influential  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  denomi- 
nation. That  society  administered  relief  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Episcopal  ministers  with  a  generous  and  Christian 
liberality,  and  its  existence  was  highly  honorable  to  the  sect  by 
whom  it  was,  and,  we  hope,  is  still  sustained.  The  annual  festival 
of  that  society  was  so  managed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
members  and  popularity  to  the  cause. 

A  society  was  also  formed  by  the  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  society  was 
formed  somewhere  about  1765,  and  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in  1789,  by  the  name  of  "The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Elderly 
and  Disabled  Ministers,  and  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina."  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  that 
society  contains  a  sentiment  so  admirably  just  and  scriptural 
that  we  are  constrained  to  give  it  to  our  readers.  "As  it  is  an 
obligation  of  the  gospel  on  Christians  of  all  denominations  to 
encourage  and  support  its  ministers,  who  are  their  pastors  in  the 
Lord,  and  as  it  appears  to  us  that  due  encouragement  may  be 
more  certainly  and  extensively  provided  and  secured,  by  adding 
to  the  usual  support  afforded  to  the  gospel  ministers  during  their 
health  and  usefulness,  an  assurance  of  aid  and  relief  when  they 
are  disabled  for  the  services  of  the  vineyard,  and  of  provisions 
for  their  widows  and  orphans  when  they  are  removed  without 
leaving  them  a  competent  support;  we,  the  subscribers,  desirous 
of  carrying  this  good  purpose  into  effect,  and  of  testifying  our 
regard  to  them,  who  have  faithfully  labored  amongst  us  in  the 
gospel,  do  hereby  solemnly  associate  and  bind  ourselves  under 
the  following  rules."  That  preamble  contains  the  whole  doctrine 
for  which  we  are  pleading,  and  provides  for  the  whole  relief  con- 
templated by  the  action  of  the  Assembly  at  Baltimore. 

The  early  records  of  the  first  Presbytery  formed  in  the  United 
States  inform  us  that  the  Church  exercised  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  comfort  of  the  families  of  deceased  ministers,  and  made  an- 
nual appropriations  for  their  support.     In  1755,  some  twelve  or 
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more  members  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  formed  a  society  for 
the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers, 
and  in  1759,  it  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  Proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania.  That  society  accumulated  an  immense  vested 
fund,  but  has  not  in  recent  years  been  of  much  advantage  to  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  some  radical  defects  in  its  manage- 
ment. In  1841,  the  corporation  said,  "Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  great  advantages  which  are  thus  presented  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  secured,  the  efforts  of  the  corporation  to  extend  its 
usefulness  have  heretofore  been  attended  with  very  partial  suc- 
cess. Very  few  annuities  have  been  secured  to  the  families  of 
ministers."  That  society  was  originally  a  charitable  institution, 
but  ceased  to  be  either  cliaritable  or  Christian  when  it  incorpo- 
rated the  principle  of  "Life  Insurance"  in  its  terms. 

If  the  contingent  event  in  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
insured  docs  not  involve  the  very  principle  upon  which  all  lot- 
teries and  games  of  chance  are  condemned  as  immoral,  then  our 
judgment  is  at  fault.  True,  men  of  reputed  piety  have  advo- 
cated "Life  Insurance;"  multitudes  have  insured;  yea,  "Ijife 
Insurance"  seems  to  be  a  mania  of  this  present  time;  but  the 
multitude  is  not  the  arbiter  of  ethical  questions.  We  submit  it 
as  a  case  of  conscience  for  Christian  people. 

That  society  having  failed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  its 
organisation,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  tlio  ITnitod  Rf"r>to«  of  America  liavc  been  invitinor  for  man v 
years  charitable  collections  and  donations  to  relieve  those  cases 
of  distress.  But  we  fear  that  that  charity  has  been  too  much 
neglected  for  more  showy  labors. 

Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  "The  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Superannuated  Ministers  and  the  Indigent  Families  of  De- 
ceased Ministers  "  was  formed  under  a  remote  connexion  with 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  minis- 
ters of  that  Synod  who  might  become  members  of  the  Society 
and  contribute  to  its  funds.  We  arc  not  informed  as  to  the  fate- 
of  that  Society. 

The  late  Hon,  John  Perkins,  of  Lowndes  County,  Mississippi, 
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by  deed  of  trust  formally  executed  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1859,  conveyed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  use,  benefit,  and  support  of  dis- 
abled ministers  of  the  gospel  and  their  widows  and  orphans, 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  corpus  of  said  fund  was  not  to  be  used,  but  only  the  annual 
interest  or  proceeds,  and  the  preference  in  the  distribution  to  be 
given  to  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  said 
Board  of  Director!?  were  enjoined  in  the  said  deed  of  convey- 
ance to  use  all  proper  means  in  bringing  said  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Church,  that  the  fund  may  be  augmented;  that 
it  may  be  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  Church.  The  donation  was 
in  the  form  of  a  note  on  certain  parties,  and  the  note  was  not 
due  until  January,  1863,  at  which  time  our  circulation  was 
Confederate  paper ;  and  when  the  note  was  collected,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  vested  in  Confederate  bonds  and  lost. 

We  have  noticed  these  various  efforts  for  the  relief  of  elderlv 
and  disabled  ministers,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  minis- 
ters, not  simply  as  matters  of  history,  but  to  show  that  the  duty 
to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  the  rehef  of  such  persons 
has  been  clearly  recognised  in  the  consciences  of  the  people  of 
God.  The  conviction  was  not  a  transient  furor,  but  a  deep 
abiding  sentiment,  resting  for  authority  upon  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. But  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  as  yot  accomplished  but  very  little  in  the  direction  of  that 
important  charity.  Why,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
debt  against  her  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  the  onus  of  the  charity 
is  also  increasing — perhaps  twenty-seven  families  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  several  disabled  ministers.  But  we  cannot  hope  for 
more  cheering  results  until  the  General  Assembly  gives  more 
prominence  to  the  charity,  and  gives  more  consistency  and  per- 
manence to  her  efi'orts  than  mere  annual  resolutions.  Perhaps 
the  work  would  prosper  in  the  hknds  of  a  special  committee, 
organised  as  the  other  committees  by  the  General  Assembly. 
We  ask  attention  to  the  suggestion. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  question  as  to  wliether  the  word 
at  the  head  of  this  article  is  the  title  of  a  new  social  science,  or 
merely  the  name  of  the  mainspring  which  is  to  regulate  the 
machinery  of  social  life.  That  the  general  subject  of  coopera- 
tion is  attracting  considerable  attention  all  over  the  civilised 
world,  is  very  evident ;  and  the  underlying  theory  of  the  power 
of  combined  and  associated  energies  was  most  ably  set  forth  in  the 
opening  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  V.  Moore,  at  the  Baltimore 
Assembly,  in  1868.  The  sermon  was  upon  "the  corporate  life 
of  the  Church,"  and  in  it  perhaps  all  that  could  be  said  on  that 
side  of  the  question  was  well  said  and  forcibly.  The  drift  of  the 
argument  was  something  like  this :  The  grand  mission  of  the 
Church  was  to  dcvelope  this  organic,  corporate  life,  so  as  to  cul- 
minate in  the  terrible  army  with  banners,  and  thus  possess  the 
world.  And  the  plainest  inference  was,  that  the  Church,  in  her 
corporate  capacity,  was  to  assume  the  absolute  custody  of  all 
human  interests,  by  whatever  process  you  please — by  enlighten- 
ing and  educating  the  world  up  to  her  standard,  by  moral  suasion, 
by  the  influence  of  godly  example  ;  but  all  or  any  of  these,  by 
regularly  organised  cooperation,  instead  of  and  in  contradis- 
tinction from  individual  effort.  This  apparent  tendency  to  the 
secularization  of  the  Church  has  already  been  noticed  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  periodical,*  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  topic.  The  high  principle  of  cooperation  in  this,  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  the  subject,  appeared  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion and  to  pervade  all  the  parts  of  Dr.  Moore's  discourse,  and 
will  in  due  time  be  examined  in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Let 
us  first  look  a  little  at  this  matter  of  cooperation  as  applied  to 
merely  temporal  interests. 

The  first  illustration  of  the  power  of  this  principle  that  pre- 
sents itself  is  found  in   the  enactments  of   legislative  bodies, 

*  Southern  Prcshyterian  Heview,  July,  1868,  page  4J31. 
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especially  in  the  formation  of  laws  which  affect  separate  classes 
of  citizens.  Take,  for  example,  the  tariff  bills  that  have  been 
adopted,  for  the  past  forty  years.  It  is  probable  that  some  read- 
ers of  this  Revieiv  will  remember  the  fierce  opposition  the  tariff 
of  1828  excited,  especially  in  South  Carolina.  The  genius, 
patriotism,  and  statesmanship  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  were  pre- 
eminently displayed  in  his  long-continued  opposition  to  the 
single  theory  of  protection.  The  most  formal  enactment  was 
the  Revenue  Tariff  of  1832,  with  its  "sliding  scale"  of  ad 
valorem  duties ;  and  then  the  protective  principle,  looming  into 
operation  once  more  about  1842,  and  continuing  in  force,  with 
slight  modifications,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  present 
mingling  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  applying  to  the 
same  articles  of  import,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  absurdity  of 
compromise  legislation.  The  first,  being  a  square  yard  or  pound 
tax,  is  a  most  palpable  sop  to  the  Cerberus  who  guards  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturer.  The  other,  a  tax  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  commoditj^  at  the  port  of  shipment,  is  as  plain  a 
sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  time-honored 
maxims  called  for  revenue  with  or  without  protection.  All  of 
this  is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  merest  tyro  in  politics.  Now, 
notice  the  facts  in  the  case  :  The  entire  South,  the  entire  West, 
have  always  found  the  protective  principle  inimical  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  consumer  of  foreign  products  is  manifestly  the  payer 
of  tlie  tax  collected  at  our  ports  of  entry.  And  so  the  second 
point  is  reached,  to  wit :  The  fact  that  the  working  classes — 
that  vast  majority  of  the  sovereign  people  whose  will  is  law — 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  have  been  enduring  this  exaction 
for  forty  years,  in  order  to  benefit  a  few  uianufacturers  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts.  This  innumerable  body  of  tax- 
payers elected  the  legislators  who  imposed  these  burdens,  year 
after  year,  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  all  this  long  period,  there  have  not  been  wanting  able 
expounders  of  the  theories  of  free  trade.  Indeed,  any  unpreju- 
diced on-looker  would  probably  decide  that  the  preponderance  of 
brains  was  manifestly  on  this  side  of  the  question.  It  is  true 
that  many  other  and   distinct   issues   have  been  combined  with 
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tariff  questions  in  the  formation  of  parties  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  no  other  issue  of  equal  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
masses  has  been  presented  to  the  American  people  since  the  days 
of  Jackson.  Any  one  who  will  undertake  to  read  the  intermin- 
able debates  in  Congress,  when  new  scales  of  duties  were  under 
consideration,  will  be  astounded  at  the  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments against  these  enactments.  But,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  unequal  legislation  prevailed,  to  the  detriment  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  voting  population,  and  to  the  positive  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  national  treasury. 

These  are  not  cunningly  devised  fables ;  they  are  not  crude 
theories  suggested  by  partisan  proclivities.  It  is  marvellous  that 
such  a  matter  should  ever  have  been  made  a  party  question  at 
all ;  but  a  conspicuous  plank  in  all  party  platforms  for  forty 
years  has  been  a  declaration  for  or  against  "protection;"  and 
no  better  illustration  of  the  power  and  success  of  cooperation 
can  be  found  than  that  presented  in  the  continued  triumph  of 
the  manufacturers. 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  organisation  so  thoroughly  arranged 
and  manipulated  as  the  combination  of  mill-owners  in  America. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  men  of  enormous  wealth. 
In  those  localities  where  their  influence  is  more  directly  felt,  no 
nominations  for  oflice  are  made  without  due  reference  to  these 
magnates.  It  does  not  much  matter  what  may  be  the  political 
preferences  of  the  nominees  with  regard  to  other  national  ques- 
tions, so  that  they  be  sound  in  their  "protective"  views.  Nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines  saw  two  canal 
boats,  both  from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  each  bearing  a 
flag  on  her  prow.  On  one  was  inscribed  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the 
Tarifl";"  on  the  other,  "Clay,  Frelinghuysen,  and  the  Tariff"." 
It  is  said  by  travellers  who  have  visited  those  sylvan  localities, 
that  the  worthy  sovereigns  of  Bucks  and  Berks  counties  are 
still  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson  at  each  presidential  election. 
The  genius  that  invented  the  banners,  at  agreement  upon  the 
tariff"  question,  and  the  poles  apart  upon  all  others,  and  that 
enlightens  the  voters  who  still  cast  their  suff'rages  for  the  sage  of 
the  Hermitage,  is  the  combined  genius  of  the  Pennsylvania  mill- 
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owners.  In  New  England,  the  case  is  difterent.  There  it  is  a 
matter  of  dollars,  and  the  manufacturers  have  them  and  know 
how  to  use  them.  By  steadfast  cooperation,  they  control  the 
primary  meetings,  the  nominations  for  the  national  legislature, 
the  elections  of  United  States  senators,  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
they  employ  the  most  efficient  of  the  vast  body  of  lobbyists,  and 
so  control  the  legislation  of  the  nation. 

It  is  perhaps  pardonable  to  digress  for  a  moment  just  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  brief  comparison  between  the 
present  condition  of  aifairs  and  the  manifest  design  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic.  These  worthies,  in  providing  rules  for  the 
guidance  and  government  of  posterity,  seem  never  to  have  con- 
sidered the  probability  of  such  legislation.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  revenue  laws  has  never  been  doubted,  and  during 
the  sessions  of  the  first  Congress  this  identical  question  of  pro- 
tection was  debated.  But  the  unanimous  conclusion  reached,  on 
that  occasion,  was  that  the  great  aim  of  protective  tariffs  was  to 
foster  "American  industry."  The  great  object  of  all  protection 
in  the  present  day  is  to  enrich  American  mill-owners,  and  in 
exact  proportion  as  this  object  is  obtained,  the  energies  of  the 
industrial  classes  are  crippled.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show 
that  increased  gains  to  the  manufacturer  necessarily  involve 
diminished  resources  to  the  consumer.  This  slight  digression, 
therefore,  actually  leads  to  the  first  conclusion,  to  wit,  that  the 
most  prominent  result  of  cooperation  thus  far  discovered  is  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  capital  over  labor. 

Throughout  the  civilised  world,  these  two  things  are  antago- 
nistic— the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must 
be  so.  Political  economists  and  statisticians  of  world-wide  repu- 
tations have  written  voluminously  to  prove  that  these  rival  ele- 
ments are  really  at  agreement,  because  they  are  interdependent, 
the  one  upon  the  other.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  statement,  seeks  to  dispose  of  the  popular  myth  of 
antagonism,  by  an  attempt  at  an  algebraical  analysis,  in  which 
he  places  demand  and  supply  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  taking  at  the  first  glance,  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  superficial.     You  cannot  reduce  the  providences 
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of  God  to  a  mathematical  equation  ;  and  upon  this  very  matter 
of  the  hire  of  the  laborer  he  has  specially  legislated,  and  does 
undoubtedly  exercise  a  watchful  and  discriminating  providence. 
The  ever-present  antagonism  is  as  constantly  recognised  in  his 
word  and  as  clearly  stated  as  the  doctrine  of  man's  original 
depravity.  A  multitude  of  texts  corroborating  this  statement 
will  occur  to  any  reader  of  the  inspired  record.  There  was  no 
trouble  about  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  in  Abraham's  day, 
and  none  in  these  Southern  States  before  they  were  cursed  by 
the  advent  of  the  Bureau  and  its  agents.  Mr.  Mill's  equation 
was  applicable  liei^e,  and  no  where  else  upon  this  planet. 

But  in  other  localities,  and  especially  in  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land, the  algebra  is  at  fault.  As  you  cannot  resist  or  deny  the 
providences  and  revelation  of  God,  neither  can  you  contradict 
the  patent  facts  of  contemporaneous  history,  to  wit,  the  univer- 
sality of  trades  unions  and  the  prevalence  of  "strikes."  These 
unions  and  the  strikes  they  beget  are  notable  instances  of  the 
power  of  cooperation,  and  fall  directly  in  the  line  of  this  discus- 
sion. In  the  Southern  States,  both  these  developments  of 
cooperative  principles  are  little  known  ;  but  these  blessings  will 
doubtless  be  added  in  due  time  to  the  countless  benefits  showered 
upon  the  South  by  the  parental  government  at  Washington.  In 
the  meantime,  a  brief  description  of  these  trades  unions  is  next 
in  order. 

These  societies,  so  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  have  recently 
acquired  far  greater  influence  and  importance  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  and  the  growth  of  democratic  theories. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  late  reform  measures,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  formation,  tenden- 
cies, and  actual  legality  of  these  organisations.  This  Commis- 
sion has  presented  four  or  five  reports,  consisting  mainly  of 
testimony  taken,  first  from  the  manufacturers,  against  whose 
interests  the  unions  militated,  and  secondly  from  the  artisans 
themselves.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  invent  and  publish  abstract 
theories  touching  these  vexed  questions,  while  it  is  remarkably 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conviction  as  to  the  rights  invaded 
or  the  duties  incumbent  upon  either  side.     The  vital  and  undying 
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antagonism  existing  every  where  between  free  capital  and  free 
labor  is  fully  recognised  in  the  reports,  and  the  main  object 
before  the  minds  of  English  legislators  appears  to  be  to  define 
the  rights  and  duties  on  one  side,  and  to  extend  or  limit  the 
rights  upon  the  other.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the 
riotous  demonstrations  of  the  clubs  of  workingmen,  as  at  Man- 
chester for  example,  do  not  affect  the  question  touching  the 
legality  of  their  combinations.  The  crimes  of  which  the  rioters 
were  guilty  were  the  offences  of  individuals,  and^the  law  pro- 
vided its  sanctions  to  meet  the  cases.  It  is  also  just  to  notice 
the  fact  that  absolute  opposition  to  known  law  has  very  rarely 
been  charged  against  these  societies,  and  only  against  those  at 
the  lowest  place  in  the  scale — such  as  the  ordinary  laborers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artisans. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  formation  of  trades  unions 
was,  of  course,  the  attainment  of  such  a  position  by  cooperation 
as  to  make  effectual  resistance  to  the  exactions  of  capital.  Iso- 
lated strikes  could  accomplish  nothing.  The  demand  for  higher 
wages  from  a  single  operative  would  be  promptly  answered  by 
his  dismissal,  so  long  as  he  could  be  replaced.  But  it  is  quite  a 
different  affair  when  the  demand  is  presented  by  the  secretary  of  a 
union  which  embraces  within  its  fold  all  the  workmen,  or  at 
least  a  very  large  majority  of  the  workmen,  in  the  kingdom. 
And  this  is  very  nearly  the  condition  of  the  skilled  artisans  of 
England.  Another  grand  element  of  strength  in  these  combi- 
nations is  the  mutual  benefit  system  which  obtains  in  nearly  all 
of  them — universally,  in  those  formed  of  the  better  educated 
classes,  such  as  the  engineers  and  carpenters.  By  this  system, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  all  beneficial  societies,  a  fund  is  pro- 
vided, not  merely  or  mainly  to  sustain  members  in  times  of  com- 
pulsory idleness  during  strikes,  but  chiefly  to  secure  a  fund  for 
aged  or  disabled  members.  Provision  is  made  for  this  fund,  first 
by  weekly  subscriptions,  and  secondly  by  fines  ;  and  some  of  the 
more  prosperous  societies  have  already  accumulated  a  large 
capital.  In  America,  there  has  been  no  similar  official  investiga- 
tion ;  and  under  democratic  institution^,  the  social  distinctions 
between  employers  and  workmen  are  not  so  clearly  defined,  and 
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the  antagonism  which  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  England  is  here 
more  accurately  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 

A  clearer  apprehension  of  the  case  may  be  reached  by  consid- 
ering labor  a  commodity  offered  for  sale,  occupying  the  same 
position  in  the  market  as  any  other  commodity  that  can  be  pur- 
chased with  money.  The  famous  equation  comes  in  here,  with 
wages  on  one  side  of  it.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  any  stable, 
inherent  money  value  upon  labor,  below  or  above  the  sum  requi- 
site to  supply  the  actual  needs  of  the  laborer — that  which  will 
purchase  food,  raiment,  and  shelter — no  more  and  no  less. 
Because  it  is  indispensable  that  the  laborer  shall  live,  while  noth- 
ing else  enters  into  the  calculation.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
inhuman  view  of  the  case,  but  it  is  the  precise  view  that  capital 
always  takes.  All  beyond  mere  subsistence  is  so  much  extorted 
or  wasted — yielding  no  margin  of  profit.  Now,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  equation,  you  place  the  cost  of  a  man's  life,  and  the 
problem  is  solved. 

But  the  cooperative  principle  spoils  the  arithmetic.  The  arti- 
sans combine  and  the  tables  are  turned.  The  question  is  now 
propounded  by  the  operatives  themselves,  and  is  thus  stated : 
How  much  money,  in  daily  wages,  can  the  mill-owner  afford  to 
pay  ?  There  must  needs  be  a  margin  of  profit,  else  the  capital 
will  be  withdrawn,  or  turned  into  remunerative  channels.  Labor 
cannot  do  without  capital,  unless  you  place  man  in  his  primitive 
condition  or  reduce  him  to  the  dead  level  of  the  savage  tribes. 
So  the  strikes  are  never  inaugurated  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  nor 
are  the  demands  of  the  strikers  ever  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
mill-own^r.  The  argument  presented  is  not  merely  that  a  dollar 
per  diem  will  not  supply  the  common  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
worker,  or  that  twelve  hours  of  toil  cannot  be  endured  without 
damage  to  the  health  of  the  laborer,  but  also  that  higher  pay  and 
shorter  working  hours  will  not  exhaust  the  margin  of  profit. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  manufactured  article  includes  some- 
thing more  than  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  interest  on  cost  of 
machinery.  It  also  includes  the  toil  of  the  w^orkman  and  the 
profit  of  the  proprietor:  Hence  the  contest  is  narrowed  down 
to  this  point :  How^  shall  this  profit  be  distributed  ?  what  propor- 
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tion  shall  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  money,  and  what  to  the 
owner  of  the  muscles  and  of  skill  to  use  them  ? 

On  the  side  of  the  capitalist,  there  are  many  prerequisites  to 
success  in  his  enterprises,  exclusive  of  the  mere  possession  of 
money.     He  must    have   certain    outlets    for    his  products — a 
knowledge   of    markets,  an    acquaintance   with    multitudes    of 
buyers,  either  directly  or  through  agencies  which  cost  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  gross  gains.     He  must  know  the   probable 
extent  of  crops  or  the  probable  extent  of  importations  of  the 
raw  material.     He  must  be  able  to  invent  styles,  or  able  quickly 
to  imitate  styles  as  fast  as  a  capricious  fashion  brings  them  into 
favor.     The  successful  mill-owner  ordinarily  serves  as  long  and 
as  arduous  an  apprenticeship  in  his   ow^n  sphere  as  the  artisan 
does  in  his.     But  while  the  worker  has  no  accurate  knowledge 
on  these  various  points,  and  no  responsibility  beyond  his  legiti- 
mate vocation,  he  is  marvellously  well  informed  upon  all  of  those 
that  touch  his  interests.     The  executive  ability  of  the  officers  in 
the  trades-unions   has  excited  the  wonder   and   compelled  the 
admiration  of  the  Royal   Commission.     A  common  charge  pre- 
ferred by  the  mill-owners,  is,  that  these  secretaries  delude  the 
members,  extort  their  hard  earnings  in  the  shape  of  dues  and 
fines,  and  oppress   non-members  of  the  same   craft  by  various 
forms  of  persecution,  until,  like  the  lady  who  married  her  hus- 
band in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  lover,  these  outsiders  are 
<lriven  into  the  fold.     But  the  testimony  of  the  skilled  workmen 
is  all  on  the  other  side.     There  are  unanimous  attachment  to  the 
"society,"   unvarying  confidence  in   their  secretaries,  and    the 
purest  form  of  democracy  in  the  constitution  of  all  the  unions. 
The  officers — artisans  themselves,  and  workmen  of  known  ability — 
are  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  the  members,  who,  out  of  the 
business  meetings,  form  a  peerage  in  which  there  are  absolutely  no 
gradations.     And  this  vast  army  of  workingmen  is  inspired  by  one 
desire  and  labor  to  attain  one  object,  to  wit,  the  payment  of  the 
highest  possible  wages  for  the  fewest  possible  hours  of  toil ;  and 
this  is  the  very  mainspring  of  all  their  cooperative  machinery. 
Thus  another  step  is  reached.     The  workingman's  cooperation,  in 
all  its  departments,  tends  to  the  triumph  of  labor  over  capital. 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  2. — 4. 
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These  two  opposing  interests,  in  their  multitudinous  ramifica- 
tions, include  all  the  interests  of  humanity — regarding  humanity 
as  a  race  of  traders.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  capital  is  to 
combine,  positively  or  indirectly ;  to  attract  by  its  inherent 
gravitation  more  particles  to  the  mass ;  to  accumulate,  and  with 
each  new  acquisition  to  develope  new  power  of  attraction.  In 
banking,  mining,  and  manufacturing,  some  new  feature  or  evi- 
dence of  the  wonderful  power  of  cooperation  is  constantly  pre- 
sented. The  plainest  proposition  among  the  maxims  of  the  rich 
is,  that  capital  may  be  increased  ad  infinitum^  but  must  never  be 
diminished.  It  may  be  diverted  from  one  channel  into  another, 
but  this  is  rarely  done  save  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  its 
power  of  aggregation.  It  utters  but  one  voice,  and  that  is  the 
old  cry  of  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  "Give,  give." 

And  so  the  inevitable  response  to  this  voice  from  the  sturdy 
workers  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  where  the 
English  tongue  is  vernacular,  is  a  cry  of  defiance.  It  is  an 
inherent  quality  of  capital  to  combine.  It  is  not  natural  for 
labor  to  combine,  and  in  fact  cooperative  societies  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  workmen  contradict  Anglo-Saxon  individuality — that 
grand  element  of  Anglo-Saxon  greatness.  Money  is  one,  and 
thews  and  sinews  combine  as  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
cooperative  associations  of  workmen  are  produced  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  The  native  and  intense  selfishness  of  capital 
has  forced  labor  into  cooperation  for  self-preservation. 

Nor  is  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  decree  and 
purpose  of  God.  In  his  wisdom,  he  has  made  these  distinctions 
and  gradations,  and  they  will  doubtless  continue  while  the  earth 
abides.  He  furnishes  wings  to  the  riches  whenever  it  seems  good 
to  him,  and  they  are  scattered  over  new  fields  of  labor  and  pass 
into  the  possession  of  new  manipulators,  and  then  the  process  of 
concretion  begins  anew,  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  he  has 
stamped  upon  them. 

There  are  two  points  here  suggested,  which  should  be  espe- 
cially observed.  The  first  is,  that  capital  and  labor  are  essen- 
tially antagonistic,  not  because  of  the  world's  growth  in  civilisa- 
tion, but  by  the  absolute  decree  of  God.     There  is  no  passage  in 
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the  Bible  in  which  these  two  are  recognised  as  positive  entities, 
which  does  not  also  contain  an  express  or  implied  recognition  of 
this  antagonism.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  a  contrary  state  of 
case  would  be  beneficial  to  humanity.  Because  (and  this  is  the 
second  point)  God  has  instituted  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  and  has  surrounded  it  with  special,  explicit,  and 
unchangeable  legislation.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Deity 
revealed  in  Scripture  could  create  a  race  constituted  like  the  one 
that  inhabits  this  planet,  and  present  for  the  climax  of  its  devel- 
opment one  universal  equality.  There  is  no  such  thing  revealed 
or  promised.  Even  in  the  bright  realm  beyond  Jordan,  one  star 
(liflfereth  from  all  other  stars  in  brilliancy  and  glory,  and  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  separating  river,  no  distinction  is  more  accu- 
rately marked  than  that  dividing  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
between  master  and  servant. 

Consequently,  there  can  be  no  true  "marriage"  contract 
betwixt  these  opposing  parties.  Cooperative  societies  may  and 
do  unite  them  for  the  nonce,  but  no  permanent  union  can  be 
effected  by  any  agency.  The  capitalist  becomes  a  worker,  or 
the  worker  becomes  in  some  sort  a  capitalist,  by  the  operation  of 
unions  for  joint-ownership  and  joint-employment  of  forces.  But 
whenever  the  status  of  the  laborer  is  positively  merged  in  the 
status  of  the  capitalist,  an  inevitable  antagonism  is  established 
between  him  and  all  other  workingmen  who  have  made  less  pro- 
gress. As  his  means  increase,  the  employment  of  subordinate 
agencies  is  necessary ;  and  outside  of  the  specified  operations  of 
his  society,  he  is  the  master  wherever  he  pays  for  service. 

In  this  discussion,  the  article,  money,  has  been  treated  as  a 
personality,  endowed  with  intellect  and  will.  Some  such  idea  as 
this  prevails  in  the  world,  against  the  patent  fact  that  money  caD 
never  be  any  thing  else  than  a  standard  of  values,  and  thus  the 
representative  of  every  thing  else  that  can  be  purchased.  But 
the  true  power  of  capital  is,  of  course,  in  the  keen  intellects  of 
its  possessors,  who  combine  to  purchase  labor  and  to  keep  the 
price  of  labor  at  the  minimum  point.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale,  regarding  it  only  on  its  economic  side,  and  no 
ethical  question  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  course  of  the  pre- 
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sent  argument.  In  fact,  most,  if  not  all,  the  agrarian  theories 
that  fools  and  scoundrels  have  ever  advocated,  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  some  moral  obligation  rested  upon  the 
owners  of  property,  compelling  them  to  dispossess  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  This  burlesque  upon  the  beautiful 
doctrine  of  Holy  Writ  can  never  deceive  the  Christian.  God  is 
proprietor  of  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  the  so-called  owner  is 
merely  the  steward  of  God,  distributing  his  Master's  goods  with 
due  reference  to  the  account  of  his  stewardship  which  he  must 
one  day  render.  Whether  or  not  he  can  make  out  a  satisfactory 
account  of  moneys  employed  in  cooperation  against  labor  is  a 
separate  question,  to  be  treated  upon  totally  different  grounds. 
He  may  not  oppress  the  poor,  he  may  not  be  a  hard  taskmas- 
ter— in  short,  he  may  not  so  use  his  money  as  to  violate  Christ's 
golden  rule ;  but  the  legal  rights  and  immunities  defined  in  all 
the  legislation  of  the  civilised  world  are  on  the  side  of  capital. 
And  the  security  and  clear  definition  of  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  labor  is  precisely  what  the  Royal  Commission  is  endea- 
voring to  attain. 

This  is  so,  because  God  has  so  constituted  society  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  master  and  servant  must  continue  and  abide  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  millennium.  And  the  subordination  of  the 
latter  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  distinction.  It  is  not 
true  that  he  made  all  men  free  and  equal.  He  never  made  any 
two  men  equal.  And  he  has  endowed  some  men  with  certain 
rights,  not  inalienable,  and  has  enjoined  upon  other  men  certain 
duties,  not  unchangeable.  Both  rights  and  duties  grow  out  of 
the  relation,  which  is  itself  unchangeable,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  person  owning  the  rights  and 
lihe  person  owing  the  duties  may  change  places  ;  but  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  are  unaltered  and  unalterable. 

This  statement  should  surely  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  every  thinking  man ;  yet  in  democratic  countries,  there 
is  a  certain  squeamishness  prevalent,  forbidding  the  announce- 
ment of  theories  which  fail  to  glorify  humanity.  When  will  the 
ijrorld  learn  that  the  first  fatal  lie  on  record  w^as  the  devil's  pro- 
mise of  equality  ? 
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In  the  controversy  between  the  manufacturers  and  their  work- 
men, which   called  for   the  appointment  of   Commissioners  in' 
England,  two  widely  different  pleas  were  entered.     The  capital- 
ists asked  for  the  suppression  of  all   trades-unions,  and  fortified 
their  plea  by  three  or  four  formal  charges.     First,  they  claimed 
that  these  combinations   were  illegal  and  revolutionary.     Next, 
that  they  led  to  strikes,   (the  only  outward  manifestation  of 
cooperation  of  which  the  societies  were  capable,)  and  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  strikes,  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  workmen 
Avas  vicious  in  its  tendencies,  reducing  the  industrial  products  of 
the  nation,  and  productive  of  no  possible  good.     Next,  that  the 
majority  of  the  laborers  would  prefer   work  at  less  wages,  but 
were  kept  in  idleness  by  the  pressure  of  the  stringent   rules  of 
their  yinions.     On  the  other  hand,  the  artisans  pleaded  that  their 
associations  contravened  no  existing  law,  and  asked  that  they 
might  be    legalised  by  positive   acts    of   incorporation.     They 
<lonied  the  other  charges  in  the  indictment,  and   challenged  the 
proof,  which  proof  has  never  been  presented  in  any  satisfactory 
form.     English  legislation  is,  on  the  whole,  generally  equitable  ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  these  societies  will  be  legalised,  with 
certain  needful  restrictions.     The  concrete   fact  evolved,  how- 
ever, is  that  labor  has  not  rights — only  duties.     If  you  have 
money,  so   long  as  you  commit   no  assault  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  you  are  free.     If  you  have  not  money,  you  must  work — 
voluntarily   in    the   mills,  or  involuntarily  in    the   workhouse. 
Stripped  of  all  verbal  drapery,  this  is  the  deliberate  decision  of 
the  wisest,  freest,  and  most  highly  civilised   nationality  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.     And  it  is  right.     The  rule  is  invariable  and 
inflexible  ;  and  the  worker  on  a  strike  is  the  only  tolerated  excep- 
tion— tolerated  only  so  long  as  the  cooperative  principle  provides 
money.     This  cooperative  principle   is  precisely  the  thing  now 
asking  for  legislation  ;  and  as  the  most  promising   development 
of  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  "the  Rochdale  Societies,"  it  is 
proper  to  look  a  little  at  them  and  their  imitators. 

It  has  been  fully  twenty-five  years  since  this  form  of  co-opera- 
tion had  its  small  beginnings.  The  membership  was  small,  and 
the  weekly  instalments   insignificant.     At  the  end   of  the  first 
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year,  the  organisation  had  amassed  a  capital  of  little  over  one 
hundred  dollars,  (twenty-eight  pounds  sterhng,)  and  with  this 
sum  they  commenced  operations.  They  rented  a  store,  pur- 
chased goods  at  wholesale  prices,  and  distributed  these  goods 
among  the  membership  at  a  small  advance  upon  the  cost.  They 
incurred  no  debts,  and  they  gave  no  credit.  From  this  point, 
the  Rochdale  unions  have  been  uniformly  successful.  The  latest 
published  report,  now  two  years  old,  reveals  the  following 
astounding  facts :  Nearly  700  of  these  societies  are  in  successful 
operation  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Registrar's  report 
only  included  about  two-thirds  of  them.  Yet  these  430  or  440 
societies  possessed  a  positive  capital  of  five  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (gold).  Later  investigations  have  revealed  still 
larger  figures,  which,  however,  have  thus  far  found  no  place  in 
official  reports.  There  are  now  fully  one  thousand  organisa- 
tions, with  a  membership — all  working  men — of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  a  cash  capital  of  seven  and  a  half  million  of 
dollars,  and  an  annual  trade  of  twenty-five  millions — all  within 
the  limits  of  Great  Britain. 

In  all  of  these  societies,  the  modus  operandi  is  extremely 
simple.  Two  or  three  foundation  principles  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  system.  They  aim  to  dispense  with  "middlemen,"  dealing 
with  producer  and  consumer,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  aim  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  markets  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest.  Artisans 
of  various  crafts  combine  for  the  common  benefit.  Millers, 
butchers,  shoemakers,  clothiers,  and  builders,  unite  to  furnish 
food,  raiment,  and  shelter  for  the  brotherhood.  In  all  this, 
there  is  no  "communism;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  member, 
while  a  partner  in  the  joint-stock  association,  is  proprietor  of 
his  own  house,  by  the  stated  payment  of  small  instalments  into 
the  common  fund.  Similar  associations  exist  in  America,  but 
they  have  hitherto  met  with  indiff'erent  success ;  partly  owing  to 
their  departures  from  a  rigid  cash  basis,  partly  to  the  specula- 
tive character  of  their  enterprises,  and  partly  to  the  mismanage- 
ment or  misappropriation  of  the  common  fund.  In  speaking  of 
these  enterprises,  a  recent  Avriter  observes:  "The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  American  officials  occupying  offices  of  trust  is 
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their  ability  to  steal  with  both  hands."  In  France,  the  despotic 
system  of  government  has  prevented  the  full  development  of  the 
co-operative  principle,  if,  indeed.  Frenchmen  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating any  other  form  of  it  than  communism,  which  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Rochdale  societies. 

Summing  up  the  points  thus  far  presented,  it  will  be  observed 
that  labor  has  changed  its  status,  and  become  a  portion  of  its 
old  antagonist.  The  workman  is  the  capitalist — absolute  owner 
of  a  proportion  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  operates.  Every 
thing  in  these  last  named  organisations  tends  to  elevate  the 
artisan  in  his  own  esteem,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  respect  of 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  strikes  in  these  unions,  because 
each  member  makes  or  loses  an  exact  per  centage  of  the  common 
gains  or  losses.  Each  worker  is  part  proprietor,  and  the  indi- 
vidual interest  of  each  is  calculable.  The  good  of  the  society  is 
identical  with  the  good  of  each  member  of  it,  and  a  thousand 
eyes  are  constantly  watching  its  interests.  The  daily  rewards 
of  daily  toil  are  certain  and  invariable,  with  the  ever-present 
prospect  of  a  share  in  final  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  trades- 
unions,  the  chief  benefit  promised  or  sought  is  support  in  times 
of  idleness  under  a  strike,  with  the  additional  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  the  capitalist  is  incurring  loss  and  damage  so  long  as 
the  roar  of  his  machinery  is  hushed.  In  the  case  of  the  Roch- 
dale unions,  every  laborer  is  interested  personally  in  preventing 
waste  and  in  keeping  all  the  common  forces  in  full  operation, 
earning  by  diligent  toil  his  daily  wages,  and  augmenting  the 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  each  effort  he  puts  forth. 
The  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  has  disappeared, 
because  the  capitalist  is  the  worker  in  this  instance. 

There  is  probably  no  more  striking  example  of  the  successful 
operation  of  this  principle,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  than  is  found 
in  the  structure  and  conduct  of  the  various  forms  of  insurance 
societies.  These  organisations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
First,  the  stock  companies  in  which  the  stockholders  subscribe 
certain  moneys,  obtain  legislation  by  acts  of  incorporation,  and 
then  assume  risks  of  loss  by  sea,  by  fire,  or  by  death,  for  the 
sake  of  a  specified   percentage.     The  other   class,  daily  increas- 
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ing  in  number,  is  composed  of  those  corporations  which  proceed 
upon  the  mutual  or  cooperative  principle.  With  these  latter  the 
present  discussion  is  alone  concerned. 

Taking  marine  insurance  first,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
mutual  principle,  although  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
organisation  of  such  companies,  has  really  not  been  so  fully 
developed.  The  Mutual  Marine  Underwriters  do  profess  to  dis- 
tribute all  the  net  gains  of  their  business  among  the  clients  or 
customers  of  any  given  company.  But  it  is  at  best  only  a  modi- 
fied form  of  ordinary  sea  insurance,  in  which  the  merchant  is  a 
stockholder  so  long  as  he  covers  his  risks  in  such  a  company.  It  is 
true  that  the  merchant  incurs  no  risk  beyond  the  stipulated  rate 
he  pays  for  his  policy ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  gain  beyond  a  specified  percentage  on  this  rate.  So  mutual 
marine  assurance  societies  have,  for  the  most  part,  very  little 
more  than  the  name  of  cooperation  in  their  charters. 

In  fire  insurance  companies,  the  mutual  principle  does  not 
obtain  at  all,  except  in  rural  districts.  Here  is  a  simple  and 
perfect  illustration  of  combination  for  mutual  security  and  pro- 
tection. The  citizens  of  a  county,  owners  of  houses  and  barns, 
each  subscribe  a  certain  fixed  sum,  beyond  which  their  liability 
ceases.  The  fund  thus  accumulated  is  used  to  defray  losses  by 
fire,  if  such  losses  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  combination. 
A  thousand  property  owners  pay  into  a  common  fund  ten  dollars 
each  per  annum,  and  any  one  of  this  thousand  draws  from  this 
fund  a  sum  to  aid  in  rebuilding  his  house  or  barn,  if  destroyed 
by  fire.  All  this  is  plain  enough,  and  the  benefit  of  this  mutual 
protectorate  is  manifest. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  insurance,  which  demands  a  little 
more  thorough  examination ;  though  the  subject  is  important 
enough,  and  perhaps  interesting  enough,  to  form  the  staple  of 
an  entire  article.  There  is  a  widespread  prejudice  existing 
against  all  forms  of  life  insurance,  probably  because  of  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  general  theory  upon  which  the  system  pro- 
ceeds. The  other  forms  of  insurance  already  noticed  are  for 
the  most  part  only  quasi  cooperative,  and,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  life  assurance  corporations  are  merely  joint-stock  companies, 
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formed  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  money  for  stock- 
holders. Some  of  them,  however,  are  strictly  mutual,  and  it  is 
to  these  last  mentioned  only  that  the  present  discussion  applies. 

The  census  returns,  in  the  United  States  for  example,  reveal 
in  their  tabular  statements  the  main  facts  upon  which  the  system 
of  life  insurance  is  based.  So  many  men  die  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty,  so  many  in  the  next  decade,  and  so  on. 
The  rate  is  ascertained  with  almost  incredible  accuracy.  Thus 
the  tables  are  made  to  reveal,  so  to  speak,  each  man's  exact 
"chance  of  life," — which  is  the  technical  expression  in  use 
among  these  underwriters.  From,  this  average  "promise  of 
life,"  a  certain  percentage  is  deducted,  to  provide  for  contingent 
expenses  of  management,  and  the  society  is  ready  for  business. 
Now  for  the  modus  ojicrandi.  A  man  aged  forty  wishes  to  secure 
»^1,000  to  his  family  at  his  death.  The  tables  say  he  will  live 
twenty  years,  and  the  society  undertakes  to  pay  the  f  1,000,  if 
lie  will  pay  $50  per  annum  as  long  as  he  lives.  *  The  reader 
perceives  at  a  glance  that  he  will  have  paid  the  full  amount  that 
his  heirs  will  claim,  if  he  survives  the  twenty  years.  But  if  he 
die  one  day  after  making  the  first  payment,  his  heirs  get  the 
$1,000  ;  and  here  is  the  inducement  offered  to  the  clients.  The 
insured  man  is  liable  to  death  from  a  hundred  causes  every  day, 
but  ten  thousand  men  are  not — at  least,  such  is  the  testimony  of 
the  census  tables.  So  a  society  with  a  large  number  of  clients 
makes  money.  If  it  pays  the  widow  of  one  member,  it  makes 
up  the  loss  by  the  annual  payments  from  the  multitudes  who  do 
not  die. 

In  the  co-operative  or  mutual  society,  these  gains  are  equita- 
bly distributed  among  the  assured.  Those  that  are  most  pros- 
perous, especially  in  the  large  cities,  really  accumulate  enormous 
profits — to  be  added  to  the  stipulated  amount  of  the  policy  when 
it  is  eventually  claimed ;  or  these  profits  arc  distributed  in  annual 
dividends,  reducing  the  annual  payments  of  the  assured.  In 
either  case,  the  co-operative  principle  applies;  and  on  this 
account  the  mutual  societies  are  the  most  popular. 

*  These  figures  are  not  aceurato ;  tliey  arc  only  given  to  illustrate  the 
«ystom. 
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As  to  the  morality  of  the  general  system  of  insurance,  it  may 
be  observed  that  even  quasi  co-operation  removes  some  of  the 
objections  often  urged  against  it.  A  thousand  men  combine  for 
mutual  protection,  and  when  one  of  them  incurs  loss  or  damage, 
the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  repair  his  losses  by 
insignificant  individual  contributions.  The  subject  is  complex, 
however,  and  has  many  sides  to  examine,  and  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  any  thing  like  an  elaborate  investigation. 
We  hope  to  discuss  the  topic  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  num- 
ber of  the  Review;  when  it  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  life  insur- 
ance, instead  of  being  an  evil  invention  of  men  who  distrust  the 
good  providence  of  God,  is  really  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
and  praiseworthy  institutions  of  the  present  century. 

One  other  example  of  beneficent  co-operation  remains  to  be 
noted,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  off*spring  of  the  Rochdale  experi- 
ment, now  grown  into  a  positive  success.  In  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  most  remarkable  illustration  of  successful  combination 
for  purely  benevolent  ends  has  been  recently  presented.  Within 
eight  years,  the  "Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building  Company" 
has  wrought  a  positive  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  that  city.  The  following  extract  tells  the  whole 
story — setting  forth  first  the  enormous  attainments  of  the  young 
society,  and  then  presenting,  in  appalling  contrast,  the  converse 
of  the  picture: 

"  One  evening  in  the  month  of  April,  1861,  six  or  seven  masons, 
plain  but  clear-headed  men,  met  with  a  friend  in  a  dingy  room, 
down  a  dingy  close,  not  far  from  where  Hugh  Miller,  the  prince 
of  masons,  used  to  write  his  sagacious  'leaders,'  and  issue  those 
chapters  in  his  life-history  which  have  inspired  and  directed 
many  a  lowly  worker  in  Scotland.  There  was  long  and  anxious 
consultation.  The  necessity  of  doing  something  to  provide  bet- 
ter house  accommodation  was  fully  realised ;  the  difiiculties  in 
carrying  out  any  comprehensive  and  complex  scheme  were  per- 
ceived ;  the  prospects  of  success  and  the  chances  of  failure  were 
put  into  the  scales  with  deliberative  impartiality.  It  was  evident 
that,  for  purely  commercial  purposes,  builders  would  not  invest 
in  workmen's  houses,  and  too  many  of  the  common  house-prop- 
erty class  were  interested  in  keeping  up  the  monopoly  which 
their  wretched  abodes  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
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"Trusting  to  charity  was  altogether  out  of  the  question;  and 
this  half-dozen  humble  but  brave-hearted  men  determined  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  fellows  in  need  and  suffering,  they 
would  try  a  great,  and,  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  a 
new  experiment  in  co-operative  enterprise.  In  faith  not  unmin- 
gled  with  fear,  they  bade  each  other  adieu  that  night — to  meet  a 
few  days  hence,  with  clearer  insight  and  firmer  resolve. 

"At  a  general  meeting  of  masons,  held  April  17th,  1861, 
which  was  not  very  largely  attended,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
co-operative  building  company,  to  be  registered  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act,  with  a  capital  of  .£10,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each. 
It  was  a  bold  but  not  a  reckless  venture ;  decision  was  needed  to 
meet  the  old  enemies — ignorance  or  indifference  among  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  hostility  of  a  privileged  and  powerful  class. 
Based  upon  sound  commercial  principles,  and  entered  upon  by 
the  originators  with  an  intelligently  conceived  and  distinctly 
avowed  desire  to  elevate  the  general  body  by  elevating  them- 
selves, the  movement  took  root,  and  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
history  have  proved  the  practical  wisdom  of  these  men,  and 
realised  the  highest  expectations  of  the  few  who  helped  them 
with  an  enlightened  sympathy.  From  small  beginnings  great 
movements  often  spring.  The  Rochdale  pioneers,  with  over 
6,000  members,  with  a  capital  of  X130,000,  and  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  £290,000,  yielding  a  clear  profit  of  .£40,000,  commenced 
twenty-four  years  ago  with  .£28 — the  accumulated  result  of  the 
two-penny  weekly  payments  of  forty  poor  weavers.  The  amount 
actually  subscribed  at  first  by  the  Edinburgh  co-operators  was 
£25 — certainly  a  small  beginning.  And  the  economic  results 
are  highly  significant.  By  1865,  all  the  shares  were  taken  up, 
and  the  number  of  members  is  now  836.  The  working  capital 
has  been  turned  over  ten  or  twelve  times,  at  an  average  of  fifteen 
per  cent.  ;  and  the  procees  goes  on  and  may  go  on  indefinitely. 
About  400  houses,  providing  ample  and  healthful  accommoda- 
tion for  at  least  2,000  individuals,  have  been  erected  and  sold 
for  £70,000  ;  the  dividends,  which  would  go  to  augment  the 
comforts  of  several  thousand  recipients,  varying  from  seven  and 
a  half  to  twelve  and  even  fifty  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature 
a,nd  amount  of  work  executed.  Had  nothing  more  been  done, 
that  would  indisputably  have  been  a  great  industrial  triumph. 
But  the  work  did  not  end  here ;  it  is  many-sided,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  a  high  moral  and  social  purpose.  As  a  commercial 
undertaking,  as  a  means  of  social  amelioration  and  industrial 
advancement,  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  unity, 
economy,    and    perseverance    can    accomplish,    the   Edinburgh 
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Co-operative  Building  Company  must  be  accepted  as  a  signal 
success. 

"Edinburgh,  beautiful  for  situation  and  rich  in  noble  and 
historic  buildings,  has  long  been  shamefully  deficient  in  respect 
to  the  dwelhngs  of  the  people.     In  course  of  years,  the  old  town 
mansions  were  deserted  by  their  wealthy  tenants,  and   converted 
by  a  process  of  partitioning  into  houses  for  the  working  classes. 
To  make  way  for  new  streets,  railway  stations,  and  other  improve- 
ments, whole  blocks  of  buildings  were  swept  away,  and  no  ade- 
quate provision  was  made  for  those  whose  dwelling-place  had 
been  removed.     While  the  demand  for  houses   was  increasinj: 
from  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  the  number  of  houses 
was  being  steadily  diminished.     The  inevitable  result,   seeing 
that  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  had  not  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  speculators,  was  that   houses   already  too  small   and 
over-crowded  were  still  further  sub-divided ;  families  and  lodgers 
were  crowded  into  lightless  boxes;   and  the  so-called  'lands' 
became  more  like  rabbit-warrens  in    their  accommodation  and 
density  of  population  than  the  abodes  of  human  beings.     High 
Street,  and  the  lanes  and  alleys  which  extend  from  it  on  either 
side  like  so  many  arteries,  formed  the  chief  centre  for  the  work- 
ing population;  even  the  sober  and  industrious,  able  and  willing 
to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for  a  comfortable  house,  were  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  these  dark  and  loathsome  regions.     It  is  so  to 
a  large  extent  still ;  it  is  the  same  in  Glasgow  and  London,  and 
many  other  large  towns ;  and  personal  observation  alone  can 
reveal  the  full  enormity  of  the  evil,  which,  it  is  earnestly  believed, 
co-operation  is  destined  to  eradicate.     Some  conception  may  be 
thus  conveyed :  An  archway  four  or  five  feet  wide  leads  through 
the  breadth   of  the  first   'land'   into  a  close,  not  much  wider, 
where  the  houses  rise  storey  above  storey,  till  the  light  of  heaven 
is   almost  excluded.     Hundreds   of  men   and   women,  many  of 
them  in  the  various  stages  of  filth  and  degradation,  pass  through 
this  archway.     Enter  one  of  the  open  porches  :  a  long,  narrow, 
winding  stair  leads  through  darkness  and  dilapidation  to  what  is 
meant  for  a  door.     Knock ;  the  door,  hingeless  and  broken  per- 
haps, is  opened,  and  you  are  admitted  with  ostentatious  civility. 
Here,  then,  is  a  room  ten  feet  by  eight,  with  what  seems  but  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  though  it  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  '  a  dark 
bedroom;'  thereof  is  cracked;  the  walls  bear  traces  of  damp 
and  rain ;  the  window  is  small,  and  the  light  admitted  scarcely 
sufiicient  to  reveal  the   faces   of   seven   inmates — a  father,   a 
mother,  and  five  children,  doomed   to   this  living  death.     The 
rent  paid  is  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum. 
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Through  streets  and  lanes,  it  is  the  same  weary  round,  differing 
only  in  imperceptible  degree,  till  you  are  appalled  and  sickened 
with  the  sight.  The  census  of  1861  revealed  the  startling  facts 
that  in  Edinburgh  121  families  lived  in  one-roomed  houses,  with- 
out a  window  ;  and  that  13,209  families — not  less  than  66,000 
individuals — lived  in  houses  of  a  single  apartment,  1,530  of 
which  had  from  six  to  fifteen  inhabitants  living  in  each  !  Glas- 
gow was  worse ;  and  were  the  same  test  applied  to  some  English 
towns,  the  condition  would  be  found  not  less  objectionable.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  to  the  removal  of  which  co-operators  are 
earnestly  directing  their  efforts,  that  thousands  of  working  men 
and  their  families  are  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
houses  where  comfort  and  refinement  are  unattainable.  Small, 
without  properly  separated  apartments,  badly  lighted  and  defec- 
tively ventilated,  their  internal  conditions  obstruct  and  discour- 
age the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  mar  all  domestic  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyments.  This  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst.  The  houses 
are  situated  where  the  drunken  and  the  impure  congregate,  and 
where  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  sober  and  virtuous  to  escape  the 
sound  of  their  voices  and  the  sight  of  their  iniquities.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  moral  perceptions  are  blunted  ;  that  the  power,  nay,  the 
very  desire,  to  resist  temptation  is  weakened;  and  that  vast  num- 
bers of  those  who  are  habitually  subjected  to  such  contaminating 
and  debasing  influences  become  the  victims  of  disease,  debauchery, 
or  a  revengeful  discontent  even  more  to  be  dreaded?"  * 

Five  distinct  phases  of  co-operation  are  here  presented — two 
of  them  bad  and  three  good.  There  is  first  the  combination  of 
capital  veri>:us  labor,  and  the  almost  invariable  success  of  the 
former,  by  virtue  of  this  solitary  principle.  No  plainer  illustra- 
tion can  be  imagined  than  that  furnished  by  tariff  legislation  in 
the  United  States. 

Sccondl}^  the  combination  of  labor  versus  capital,  and  the 
development  of  latent  antagonism,  more  or  less  revolutionary 
and  harmful,  engendering  strife  and  bitterness  between  masters 
and  workmen — opposition  on  one  side  and  insubordination  on 
the  other.  The  fairest  possible  view  of  trades-unions  is  not 
attractive,  and  no  better  example  of  this  evil  tendency  can  be 
given  than  the  frequently  recurring  strikes,  involving  weary  days 
of  idleness,  with  the  formation  and  growth  of  pernicious  habits. 

*  Westminster  licrieir.  No.  clxxvii..  Article  ti. 
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Although  the  demands  of  strikers  are  never  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  employer,  they  are  frequently  unjust  and  always  destruc- 
tive of  values.  As  the  manual  labor  expended  upon  any  article 
is  a  portion  of  its  value,  it  is  plain  that  the  world  is  poorer 
whenever  its  inhabitants  refrain  from  labor.  In  January  last, 
there  was  a  strike  of  the  book  and  job  printers  in  New  York. 
The  employers  resisted  their  demands,  asserting  that  the  wages 
already  paid  were  higher  than  wages  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
and  that  any  increase  would  compel  them,  in  turn,  to  advance 
their  charges,  and  so  drive  trade  to  those  rival  cities.  This 
special  example  accurately  represents  the  animus  of  almost  all 
strikes,  as  the  fruit  and  flower  of  trades  co-operation,  whenever 
this  co-operation  is  among  the  wages-earners  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  tyrannous  exercise  of  power,  and  nearly  akin  to  that  form  of 
government  called  niobocracy.  It  affects  to  decide  what  propor- 
tion of  the  employer's  gains  shall  accrue  to  the  employed — these 
gains  being  estimated  after  the  wages  is  included  in  the  cost  of 
production.  Another  very  objectionable  feature  belonging  to 
trades-unions,  which  was  merely  referred  to  on  a  preceding  page, 
is  the  ostracism  of  non-members,  workmen  of  the  same  craft. 
It  is  a  common  practice,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  insist 
upon  the  exclusion  of  operatives  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
"society;"  and  one  of  the  prominent  demands  of  strikers — 
almost  universally — is,  that  non-strikers  shall  not  be  employed 
in  the  same  shop  with  themselves.  It  is  manifest,  upon  a  slight 
reflection,  that  such  a  contract  is  immoral  and  illegal  in  its 
nature,  being  a  compact  betwixt  two  men  to  injure  a  third,  and 
is  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  conspiracy. 

Thirdly,  an  example  of  beneficial  co-operation  is  found  in 
insurance  companies  which  work  upon  the  mutual  benefit  princi- 
ple ;  but  upon  these  we  will  not  now  say  any  thing  more. 

Fourthly,  there  is  another  beneficial  example  in  the  history  of 
the  Rochdale  pioneers.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  fault  with  these 
organisations  in  their  animus  or  their  operation.  Although  they 
begin  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  capital,  yet  they  wage  a  war- 
fare that  is  purely  defensive ;  and  as  they  grow  in  strength,  the 
antagonism    disappears,  because  their   accumulated    capital   is 
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their  strength.  In  most  respects,  it  is  a  new  thing  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  and  disinterested  on-lookers  see  in  this  rapidly 
growing  movement  the  seeds  of  an  entire  revolution  in  the  great 
world  of  workingmen.  The  improvement  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  status  of  the  laboring  population,  the  deliverance  from 
dependence  upon  the  higher  class,  the  direct  contact  of  the  posi- 
tive worker  with  the  positive  consumer,  and  the  consequent 
exclusion  of  "middle  men"  and  other  expensive  agencies — all  of 
these  changes,  wrought  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  artisans  them- 
selves, have  demonstrated  the  power  of  co-operation,  when 
employed  in  legitimate  and  beneficent  channels. 

Fifthly,  the  illustration  drawn  from  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  Edinburgh  laborers  caps  the  climax.  This  instance  com- 
mends itself  more  directly  to  the  attention  of  our  people  in  this 
sorely  stricken  South.  The  contrast  presented  between  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  laborer  in  the  populous  cities  and  the 
condition  of  the  Southern  citizen  in  this  sparsely  settled  land,  is 
a  contrast  that  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  By  the  application  of 
this  principle  of  combination,  the  laborer  in  Edinburgh  becomes 
owner  of  a  dwelling-place  for  himself  and  his  family,  by  an 
annual  outlay  no  greater  than  his  former  annual  rent  for  far  infe- 
rior accommodations.  Now,  suppose  you  combine  these  two  last 
mentioned  plans  of  co-operation.  Apply  the  theories  of  the 
Rochdale  unions,  as  far  as  applicable — in  dealing  directly  with 
producers  and  consumers,  for  example — and  the  theories  of  the 
Edinburgh  societies  in  giving  each  member  some  tangible  indi- 
vidual ownership  as  well  as  participation  in  productive  profits, 
and  you  will  have  taken  an  enormous  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  list  of  rules  found  in  the  note  apply,  most,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them,  to  similar  organisations  in  America.  * 

*  The  "  Rochdale  Pioneers  "  publish  now  an  annual  almanac,  in  which 
they  give  the  public  from  year  to  year  the  benefit  of  their  own  experience 
in  managing  their  vast  corporation.  In  one  of  their  latest  editions,  under 
the  title  of  "  Hints,"  they  modestly  present  their  advice  as  follows  : 

1 .  Procure  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  law  by  enrolment  (incor- 
poration). 

2.  Let  integrity,  intelligence,  and  ability  be  indispensable  qualifications 
in  the  choice  ofi  officers  and  managers,  and  not  wealth  and  distinction. 
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As  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  South,  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  self-evident 
propositions.  In  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  many  opportunities  to  reduce  the  expense  of  cul- 
ture and  increase  the  product  by  a  combination  of  forces.  And 
so  in  the  procurement  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  money 
may  be  saved  in  more  ways  than  by  the  mere  wholesale  pur- 
chasing. A  co-operative  society,  well  organised  and  officered, 
would  buy  in  the  best  markets  and  from  first  hands;  and  so 
would  stop  the  numerous  leaks  incident  to  multiplied  agencies. 
A  commodity  that  passes  through  many  hands  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  leaves  an  appreciable  percentage  of  its  value  witli 
each  manipulator.  But  the  main  point  to  be  suggested  here  is, 
that  co-operation,  when  successful,  is  only  the  aggregation  of 
separate  and  individual  energies,  skill,  wisdom,  and  courage. 
Each  member  of  the  community  contributes  to  the  common  stock 
of  these  qualities  and  attributes,  as  well  as  Ins  share  of  the 
money. 

If  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  this  subject,  it  is  not  readily  per- 
ceived.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wicked  combination  to  secure 


3.  Let  eaeli  member  liave  only  one  vote,  and  make  no  tlistiTictioii  as 
regards  the  amount  of  wealth  any  niemher  may  contribute. 

4.  Let  majorities  rule  in  all  matters  of  government. 

5.  Look  well  after  money  matters.  Punish  fraud,  wlien  duly  established, 
by  immediate  expulsion  of  the  defrauder. 

G.  Buy  goods  as  much  as  possible  in  the  lowest  nuirkots  ;  or  if  you  have 
the  produce  of  your  ijidustry  to  sell,  contrive,  if  possible,  to  sell  in  tlu' 
highest. 

7.  Never  de[)art  fnuii  the  principle  <»f  buying  and  selling  for  ready 
money. 

8.  Jieware  of  long  reckonings  in  societies'  accounts.  Quarterly  accounts 
are  the  best,  and  should  be  adopted  when  practicable. 

9.  For  the  sake  of  security,  always  have  the  accounted  value  of  tlie 
"fixed  stock  "  at  least  one-fourth  less  than  its  marketable  value. 

10.  Let  members  take  care  that  the  accounts  are  ])roperly  audited  l>y 
men  of  their  own  choosing. 

IL  Let  committees  of  management  always  have  the  autliority  of  mem- 
bers before  taking  any  important  or  expensive  step. 

12.  Do  not  court  opposition  or  publicity,  nor  fear  it  wlicu  it  comes. 
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tariff  legislation  by  which  a  whole  nationality  may  be  defrauded ; 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  cruel  co-operation  to  oppress  the  poor  in 
his  wages ;  there  are  such  things  as  a  covenant  with  death  and 
an  agreement  with  hell ;  but  none  of  these  facts  fix  any  moral 
quality  upon  the  mere  act  of  co-operation,  which  can  only  be 
good  or  evil  according  as  its  objects  are  good  or  evil,  or  accord- 
ing as  the  means  employed  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
are  in  agreement  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God. 

Finally,  there  is  a  word  to  say  concerning  the  operation  of 
this  principle  in  the  Church,  and  here  none  of  the  arguments 
drawn  from  the  economical  view  of  the  subject  have  any  place. 
There  is  undoubtedly  such  a  thing  as  the  corporate  life  of  the 
Church,  and  the  full  development  of  that  life  will  be  found  in 
the  Church  triumphant.  Already  once  or  twice,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  erase 
what  was  said  at  the  outset  touching  the  masterly  discourse  of 
Dr.  Moore,  and  to  confine  the  discussion  to  material  interests 
alone.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  criticise  that  dis- 
course, to  which  the  writer  listened  with  unmixed  pleasure.  But 
that  which  may  appear  to  be  the  logical  drift  of  Dr.  Moore^s 

13.  Choose  those  only  for  your  leaders  whom  you  can  tnist,  and  then 
give  them  your  confidence. 

These  "  Hints  "  contain  simple  and  plain  rules,  particularly  the  seventh — 
never  to  adopt  the  credit  system.  Taking  or  giving  credit  has  been  the 
death-blow  to  more  than  one  society.  In  England,  it  has  been  generally 
found  to  work  mischief,  and  societies  which  have  succumbed  or  are  kept  in 
a  languishing  condition  attribute  the  cause  to  the  credit  system.  A  gene- 
ral convention  of  German  societies,  held  at  Stettin  in  1865,  passed  strong 
resolutions  against  it,  and  advised  all  who  had  adopted  to  abandon  it. 
With  this  is  connected  closely  the  second  cause  of  failure,  as  mentioned 
above.  Most  societies  that  have  been  originated  in  this  country  are  in 
great  haste  to  commence  operation,  and  therefore,  not  wishing  to  wait  till 
the  subscriptions  will  gradually  furnish  the  required  capital,  to  open  busi- 
ness with  a  less  amount  of  ready  cash  and  borrow  the  balance,  either  in 
money  or  goods,  on  time.  Wherever  this  has  been  tried,  it  has  brought  losses 
and  disasters,  if  not  entire  ruin.  The  third  cause — improper  use  of  the 
funds — is,  an  incident  to  all  human  enterprises  now-a-days,  but  it  may  be 
guarded  against  by  following  strictly  the  "Hints"  of  the  Rochdale  Pion- 
eers given  above. 
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positions,  to  wit,  the  substitution  of  large  schemes  of  co-opera- 
tive enterprise  for  the  separate  and  individual  labors  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  is  perhaps  appropriate  enough  to  the 
present  discussion. 

Now,  concerning  the  principles  upon  which  God  conducts  the 
government  of  world,  it  may  be  observed  that  certain  invariable 
laws  underlie  all  human  enterprises.  Some  of  these  are  well 
known,  because  God  has,  so  to  speak,  written  them  upon  the 
surface  of  things;  others  are  not  so  universally  recognised, 
though  they  are  equally  potent  and  inflexible  and  in  constant 
operation.  Therefore,  taking  one  branch  of  human  industry  for 
an  example,  the  percentage  of  successful  merchants  is  very 
small.  It  was  stated  several  years  ago,  probably  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
eJiants'  Magazine,  that  only  three  or  four  per  centum  of  all  the 
traders  in  America  escaped  bankruptcy.  The  inevitable  inference 
is,  that  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven  per  centum  of  traders  are  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  trade.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  such  a 
fatality  should  belong  to  the  occupation,  but  much  more  proba- 
ble that  the  failures  are  the  penalty  affixed  to  some  inexorable 
law,  ignorantly  or  recklessly  violated.  Indeed,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  a  large  proportion  of  commercial  disasters  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  violation  of  established  commercial 
principles,  such  as  over-trading,  undue  extension  of  credit,  spec- 
ulation, and  the  like.  The  superintending  providence  of  God 
does  verily  give  success  to  the  tradesman,  when  he  is  successful; 
but  the  cases  in  which  this  overruling  providence  is  exercised  in 
favor  of  the  thriftless  and  incompetent  are  extremely  rare. 
Diligent  attention  to  the  details  of  one's  daily  occupation  is 
indispensable  to  success ;  and  commonly  some  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  hidden  laws  of  trade,  to  be  acquired  only  by  per- 
sistent study,  is  indispensable  also. 

So  all  trades-combinations  proceed  upon  this  principle.  The 
promise  of  success  is  the  balance  of  the  probabilities  when  well 
known  laws  are  observed.  Larger  measures  of  success  are 
attributable  to  the  acuteness  that  discovered  less  well  known 
Jaws,  and  the  boldness  that  acted  upon  the  discovery. 

But  in   the  Church  none  of  these  principles  apply,  because 
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God  has  not  dealt  with  this  organisation  as  he  deals  with  the 
world.     Behold  how   marvellously  he  marks  the  distinction ! 
The  same  man  is  a  daily  toiler  in  the  thronged  marts  of  the 
world,  earning  his  daily  bread  by  assiduous  attention    to  the 
maxims  of  his  craft,  and  is  also  a  co-worker  with  God  in  resto- 
ring the  allegiance  of  a  revolted  creation!     He  may  take  the 
maxims  of  his  higher  profession  into  all  the  ramifications  of  his 
worldly  calling,  writing  "holiness  to  the  Lord"  upon  his  looms, 
his  ploughshares,  and  his  merchandise ;  but  he  may  not  bring 
the  maxims  of  his  temporal  business  into  the  sanctuary.     And 
when  he  moves  in  this  higher  sphere,  he  finds  his  pathway  accu- 
rately marked — every  step  of  it — with  precise  directions   for 
every  possible  emergency.     "This  is  the  way ;  walk  thou  in  it." 
In  commending  religious  co-operation,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  Protestant  teachers  to  commend  the  example  of  the 
Papacy.     And,  beyond  controversy,  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  history  of  Jesuitism.     Here  is  an  example 
of  corporate   life,  which    has    no   parallel  in  human    annals. 
Throughout  the  habitable  World,  these  children  of  the  devil  have 
spread  themselves,  penetrating  with  resistless  energy  into  the 
very  centres  of  power  amongst  civilised  nations  and  into  the 
remotest  villages  of  the  savage  tribes.     No  ^.ttainment  has  been 
too  high  for  their  audacity ;  no  depth  of  degradation  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  earth  has  been  below  the  reach  of  their  patience 
and  their  faith ;  no  privations,  no  perils  have  been  great  enough 
to  deter  their  missionaries  or  extinguish  their  flaming  zeal.    The 
same   amount  of  intellect,   energy,  patience,  and   courage,  if 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  merely  political  power,  would  have 
revolutionized    the    world.     The  same    combination   of  forces 
devoted  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  would  have  regu- 
lated and  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  earth.     And  now  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  order  ?     In  spite  of  the  irrational  dread 
which  the  sound  of  their  name  produces,  the  Jesuits   are  to-day 
little  more  than  a  company  of  baffled  conspirators,  without  influ- 
ence even  at  the  very  seat  of  the  beast  which  they  have  served 
so  long  and  so  faithfully.     An  order  of  religionists  composed  of 
a  vast  multitude,  more  thoroughly  organised  than  any  other 
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association  in  the  world,  with  a  corporate  life  of  such  potency 
that,  according  to  their  own  maxim,  each  member  is  a  "dead 
corpse"  in  the  hands  of  the  order,  has,  after  centuries  of  untir- 
ing effort,  culminated  in  a  gigantic  failure. 

Perhaps  the  above  maxim,  the  very  extreme  of  self-abnega- 
tion, explains  one  cause  of  this  failure,  while  it  affords  a  notable 
contrast  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  Christian  creed.  The 
Jesuit  yields  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  superior  in  the  order, 
rank  by  rank.  The  Christian  owes  fealty  to  the  one  Lord 
Christ,  and  jealously  resists  all  intermediate  authority.  The 
Jesuit  avows  himself  a  "dead  corpse,"  rendering  servile  obe- 
dience to  an  authority  which  he  dreads.  The  Christian  pro- 
claims himself  a  living  warrior,  fighting  a  life-long  battle  in  the 
cause  of  his  Lord,  whom  he  loves.  The  Jesuit's  strength  lies  in 
his  membership  in  an  alliance  whose  cardinal  principle  is  fero- 
cious enmity  to  ever^  human  interest  outside  its  pale.  The 
Christian's  strength  is  the  word  of  the  Captain  of  salvation,  and 
his  kindly  charities  embrace  the  entire  population  of  the  earth. 

In  conclusion,  look  a  moment  at  the  examples  furnished  in 
God's  revelation,  and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  co-operation.  The  valor  that  broke 
through  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  and  brought  water  from  the 
well  at  Bethlehem  was  the  individual  valor  of  the  three  mighties. 
An  army  environed  the  devoted  city  when  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell ;  but  each  soldier  in  that  host  passed  over  the  crumbling 
ruins  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  "every  man  straight  before 
him,"  fighting  as  if  all  depended  upon  his  individual  prowess. 
There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  combined  effort  that  militates 
against  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility,  and  detracts  from 
the  glory  of  individual  heroism.  The  triumphs  of  the  Church 
hitherto  have  been  achieved  in  single  combats.  There  is  co-ope- 
ration among  those  inward  lusts,  which  the  warrior  must  encoun- 
ter single-handed.  The  unregenerate  world  is  combined  against 
the  solitary  missionary  laboring  in  far  distant  heathendom,  and 
against  each  separate  preacher  of  righteousness  in  its  civilised 
capitals.  And  the  powers  of  hell  combine  against  Jehovah, 
against  his  Anointed,  and  against  each  separate  soldier  in  the 
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army  of  believers.  The  illustrations  of  the  Bible — such  as  the 
race  with  one  winner,  the  strife  of  the  athletes  with  one  victor — 
all  appear  to  presuppose  this  individuality,  this  separate  vitality, 
as  distinguished  from  a  corporate  life.  The  Christian  wages  no 
warfare  upon  his  own  charges,  nor  does  he  provide  his  own 
weapons.  But  clad  in  the  panoply  which  his  Captain  furnishes, 
he  is  required  to  present  a  dauntless  front  to  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  And  the  reward  at  the  end  of  the  conflict 
is  a  special  crown  of  rejoicing,  adorned  with  jewels  which  the 
soldier  has  won  by  his  individual  daring  and  endurance.  There 
is  no  promise  of  a  general  distribution  of  spoils ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  significant  exhortation,  ''Let  no  man  take  thy 
crowit." 


•  ♦  • 


ARTICLE  IV. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MAGA- 
ZINES AND  REVIEWS  ON  AUTHORSHIP,  AND  A 
SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  AUTHORITATIVE  CANON 
OF  CLASSIC  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

Since  the  days  which  were  gladdened  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
Taller  and  the  Spectator,  English  periodical  literature  appears 
to  have  unfolded  itself  in  two  directions.  The  one,  pointing 
toward  the  masses,  is  distinguished  by  the  productions  of  a 
countless  number  of  writers,  by  whom  every  conceivable  subject 
of  fact  or  fiction  has  been  seized  upon  with  avidity.  These  pro- 
ductions, though  for  the  most  part  ephemeral,  are  generally 
entertaining  and  instructive ;  and  are  appropriately  published, 
at  short  intervals,  in  what  are  styled  magazines.  So  insatiable 
a  habit  of  reading  has  been  engendered  in  the  people  by  the 
increased  facility  of  communication  between  writers  and  readers, 
and  so  acceptable  to  all  has  literature  become  in  some  shape, 
however  meagre,  that  even  newspapers  find  it  necessary  to  com- 
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bine  with  their  political  and  commercial  intelligence  the  graceful 
effusions  of  the  poet,  novelist,  and  historian. 

In  the  other  direction,  there  has  sprung  from  the  inadequate- 
ness  of  such  resources  to  satisfy  the  more  educated  and  intellec- 
tual a  higher  species  of  periodicals.  These  assume  the  weightier 
task  to  criticise  the  authors  of  every  nation  ;  to  exalt  or  discour- 
age, to  discipline  and  rectify,  to  repel  error  and  to  vindicate 
truth.  The  learned  censors  of  these  reviews  extend  their  arbi- 
trament over  every  department  of  letters.  They  claim  the  right 
to  use,  at  their  own  unrestricted  pleasure,  every  mode  of  attack 
and  every  weapon  of  offence.  From  this  marshalling,  as  it  were, 
of  a  nation's  erudition  and  mental  strength,  from  this  grand 
Areopagus  of  self-appointed  critics,  we  should  expect  numerous 
and  most  important  benefits  to  literature — among  which  may  be 
designated  the  dissemination  and  establishment,  in  the  minds  of 
all  readers,  of  sure  criterions  of  judgment  in  matters  of  taste 
and  literary  excellence,  and  the  settlement  of  the  relative  worthi- 
ness of  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  to  be  our  educational 
guides,  according  to  the  indubitable  power  of  each  to  elevate  and 
purify  as  well  as  to  please  and  instruct.  These  benefits,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert,  have  not  been  realised.  We  stand  in  regard  to 
them  nearly  as  the  world  stood  before  reviews  existed.  For  too 
often  has  a  desire  for  praise  or  emolument,  or  some  other  selfish 
motive,  sat  enthroned  with  the  critic,  perverting  his  judgment 
from  the  pure  and  simple  seeking  after  truth,  or  else  prejudice 
and  the  influence  of  the  evanescent  standards  of  the  time  have 
rendered  the  mass  of  criticism  placed  in  our  hands  unsatisfactory, 
disputable,  and  unauthoritative. 

We  shall  return  to  this  topic ;  but  will  here  remark,  that  to 
collect  together  and  make  effectual  for  educational  purposes  the 
results — whatever  they  may  be — accomplished  by  reviews,  there 
is  need  that  some  literary  Justinian  shall  arise  to  inaugurate  the 
work  of  analysing  the  hundreds  of  volumes  of  criticism  which 
have  been  issued  to  the  world.  At  the  thought  of  a  labor  so 
brain-oppressing,  we  are  tempted  to  wish,  in  behalf  of  those  on 
whom  such  a  task  would  be  imposed,  that  there  could  be  a  tri- 
bunal of  unerring  judges  before  whom   every  critic  would  be 
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compelled  to  appear,  as  Plato  pictures  the  souls  of  men  coming 
before  JEacus  and  Rhadamanthus — nameless  and  without  inti- 
mation of  their  earthly  dignity — to  have  each  his  placard  pinned 
to  his  back,  consigning  him  to  honor  or  to  the  punishment  he 
has  justly  deserved.  There  surely  should  be  some  punishment 
somewhere  for  those  who,  without  compulsion,  but  wilfully  and 
of  their  own  "mere  motion,"  have  written  and  given  to  the 
world  erroneous  or  unnecessary  criticisms. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
reviews,  particularly  those  established  for  the  advocacy  of  cer- 
tain objects  of  a  poUtical,  social,  or  religious  nature.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  influence  of  these,  in  their  special  fields  of  opera- 
tion, has  been  most  decisive.  Men — we  may  say  almost  without 
exaggeration — they  have  pulled  down  and  set  up  ;  public  abuses 
they  have  reformed ;  statutes  they  have  -altered  or  rescinded ; 
institutions  they  have  created  and  destroyed ;  and  they  have  me- 
liorated the  condition  of  nations,  introducing  a  new  power  among 
the  elements  of  society,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  the  means  for  the 
concentrated  and  militant  activity  of  the  opinions  of  the  "think- 
ers" of  the  community — a  power  to  be  pondered  over  by  those 
who  shall  unfold  to  posterity  the  history  of  modern  civilisation. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of  reviews  only  as  they  have  for 
their  object  the  criticism  of  hterary  productions  or  admit  such 
criticism ;  and  much  that  shall  be  said  will  apply  also  to  that 
less  grave  but  no  less  important  class  of  periodicals  whose  object 
is  to  give  at  shorter  intervals  critiques,  memoirs,  essays,  poems, 
and  tales  of  such  compass  as  may  afford  an  entertaining  pastime, 
or  contribute,  in  a  lighter  style  than  reviews,  to  the  instruction 
of  the  people. 

The  influence  of  these  periodicals,  in  the  restricted  view  in 
which  we  are  considering  them,  is  various  and  extensive.  Few 
will  deny  that  vast  benefits  are  derived  from  them.  They  are 
the  traveller's  companion  on  the  highways,  a  library  for  the  poor, 
a  recreation  for  the  student  and  the  man  of  business,  and  a 
source  of  instruction  and  amusement  in  the  household.  They 
fill  the  land  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and,  with  ever-varying 
novelty,  impress  even  the  unreflecting  with  lessons  of  wisdom. 
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Perhaps  half  the  adult  readers  in  our  country  look  for  their  only 
literary  entertainment  to  magazines  and  reviews,  which  come  to 
us,  as  though,  with  fluttering  pinions,  the  learning  long  pent  up 
on  bookshelves  were  buzzing  about  our  ears.  A  general  recog- 
nition of  the  influence  of  periodical  publications  is  evinced  in 
the  fact  that  every  important  interest  of  society  seeks  to  control 
some  portion  of  such  influence  for  its  own  benefit,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly. 

But  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves  only  to  consider  the 
influence  of  such  magazines  and  reviews  upon  authorship.  It 
would  be  interesting  first  to  exhibit,  if  we  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  accurately,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  authors  in 
recent  times.  We  believe  there  has  been  a  large  increase  cor- 
responding with  the  greater  mechanical  facilities  for  book-making, 
and  with  the  general  habit  of  reading  consequent  upon  the 
extension  of  popular  education.  And  we  are  inclined  to  attri- 
bute this  increase  of  authors  chiefly  to  magazines  and  reviews. 
In  them  many  an  aspirant  for  literary  honors  begins  to  usie  his 
newly  fledged  wings ;  and  in  them  many  an  inchoate  volume 
expands  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  into  bookly  pro- 
portions and  prepares  for  its  coleopterous  transformation.  At 
the  same  time,  many  portions  of  books  slip  out  from  their  sub- 
stantial coverings  and  flit  through  the  pages  of  periodicals ;  and 
spreading  more  widely  the  author's  name  and  merits,  bring  back 
to  his  quiet  study-room  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  to 
stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertion.  We  are  aware  that  several 
causes  operate  together  to  effect  the  wonderful  activity  of  modern 
book-production,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  ascribe  this  wholly  to 
the  influence  of  magazines  and  reviews.  But  if  there  were  sta- 
tistics which  might  enable  us  to  separate  the  reprints  of  old  or 
standard  books  from  the  number  of  new  books  published,  and  to 
compare  the  number  of  new  authors  within  certain  periods  with 
the  number  of  periodicals  or  the  extent  of  their  circulation  in 
the  same  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  that 
the  increase  in  authorship  corresponds  with  the  increased  circu- 
lation of  periodicals,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to 
it,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
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The  subject  which  next  suggests  itself  is,  how  do  these 
authors,  whether  they  be  many  or  few,  who  may  certainly  be 
said  to  spring  up  through  such  influences,  compare  in  the  true 
qualities  of  authorship  with  the  writers  who  preceded  them? 
Here  we  shall  be  led  into  a  labyrinth,  unless,  avoiding  induction, 
we  content  ourselves  with  a  general  treatment  of  this  question. 
And  in  our  attempt  to  treat  it  in  this  general  way,  we  would 
first  invite  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  successful  author- 
ship— namely,  genius  and  knowledge  and  patient  toil.  These 
cannot  be  separated  in  the  producing  of  any  work  worthy  of 
lasting  fame.  Of  the  two  last  named  qualifications,  we  are  as 
capable  now  as  men  ever  have  been ;  and  the  first — namely, 
genius — we  do  not  regard  as  a  mysterious  thing,  for  the  lack  of 
which  the  generations  now  on  earth  dare  not  compete  in  author- 
ship with  the  great  writers  of  former  days.  Let  us  dwell  a 
little  on  this  point ;  for  on  it  depends  our  argument  adverse  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  periodicals  on  authorship. 

Of  genius,  as  of  liberty  and  poetry,  there  are  various  defini- 
tions— no  one,  perhaps,  complete  enough  to  satisfy  us  all,  though 
each  may  contain  some  truth  concerning  the  thing  defined.  As 
in  Protean  transformations  the  "variae  species"  elude  our  grasp, 
bafiling  us  with  exhibitions  which  astound  the  mind  or  slipping 
away  like  a  sparkling  stream — though,  if  we  can  hold  fast  to 
what  we  seek,  we  shall  discover  at  length  only  the  simple  form 
of  the  '"'vates  qui  omnia  noviV — so  with  genius  :  we  may  fail  to 
discover  what  it  is  in  the  melody  and  pathos  of  a  ballad,  in  the 
wonders  of  a  romance,  in  the  grandeur  of  an  epic,  in  the  absorb- 
ing fascination  of  a  drama,  in  the  philosophic  calmness  or  pic- 
ture-like vividness  of  history,  or  the  startling  thunders  of  oratory. 
Disconcerted  in  scrutinising  the  subtle  power  which  enchants  us, 
we  are  apt  to  regard  the  genius  of  the  author  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  indescribable,  incomprehensible — an  inspiration  pro- 
ducing, without  one's  own  effort,  the  thrilling  thoughts  and  har- 
monious words  that  electrify  the  souls  of  men.  But  this  genius, 
if  we  hold  fast  to  our  Proteus  long  enough,  will  be  found  to  be 
but  mental  power,  and  accomplishing  nothing  great  except 
through   careful   toil.     Quickness  of  perception,  clearness   of 
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reason,  and  a  retentive  memory,  with  more  or  less  of  inventive- 
ness, are  sufficient  to  made  what  we  would  call  a  genius  in  any 
branch  of  literature  or  science.  Add  the  faculty  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  in  preponderance,  and  we  have  the  genius  of  the 
philosopher  ;  or  add,  in  preponderance,  the  imaginative  faculty, 
with  sensibility  of  heart,  and  we  have  the  genius  of  the  poet. 
And  so  we  would  make  up  the  compound  of  the  genius  of  others. 
And  wise  men  have  always  known  that  a  broad  substratum  of 
patient  assiduity  underlies  every  notable  production  of  such 
geniuses.  We  have  not  followed  with  the  eye  the  steady  dili- 
gence of  the  sculptor,  nor  watched  the  long  and  thoughtful 
application  of  the  architect :  we  see  only  the  polished  statue 
unveiled,  or  gaze  upon  the  gorgeous  temple,  complete  in  its  per- 
fection of  exquisite  workmanship.  Beneath  the  rose,  in  its 
stem  and  far  down  in  the  unseen  root,  lies  the  secret  working 
that  gives  to  the  petals  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  plod- 
ding of  Virgil  and  Horace's  elaboration  are  as  well  known  as 
Gray's  fastidious  revision,  or  Dante's  ^'sudo7'  in  studiis,''  or  the 
^UimcB  et  mora''  of  Ariosto,  or  Milton,  or  Dryden,  or  Addison. 
But  though  many  may  think  it  nothing  strange  that  Bishop 
Butler  spent  twenty  years  on  his  Analogy,  or  that  an  arduous 
life-time  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  single  treatise 
in  mathematics  or  philosophy ;  and  hear  without  astonishment  of 
Pliny's  methodical  care,  or  Gibbon's  research,  or  Kant's  dark 
chamber,  or  the  exhausting  toil  of  Newton ;  yet  their  idea  of  at 
least  poetic  genius  will  be  satisfied  only  with  something  swiftly 
moving  like  the  sunbeams,  joyously  flitting  in  far-off  spiritual 
realms,  or  making  its  abode  in  fields  of  light  and  splendor,  dwel- 
ling always  amidst  melody  and  pleasing  phantasy.  Some  poets 
themselves — eccentric  souls  ! — believe  (or  is  it  all  their  pretence?) 
that  they  are  filled  with  an  ecstasy  divine,  and  would  fain  be 
couched  on  fleecy  clouds  or  wafted  on  winged  hippogriffs.  They 
would  say,  ''Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus  illo,''  with- 
out reflecting  that  this  is  but  the  ''animus,  qui,  ut  ego  dico, 
divinus  est,''  says  Cicero,  "2it  Euripides  dicere  audet,  deus." 
To  attempt  to  fix  some  definite  meaning  to  the  term  will  not  be 
to  undervalue  what  they  call  their  inspiration  of  genius — which 
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seems  to  us  to  be,  not,  as  Socrates  considered  it,  an  enthusiasmos 
displacing  or  overwhelming  the  power  of  reason,  but  simply  an 
excitation  of  mind,  more  or  less  prolonged,  giving  to  thought 
and  imagination  their  clearest,  most  vivid,  and  undisturbed  exer- 
cise, such  as  most  men  may  at  times  have  felt  in  themselves, 
though  not  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  experienced  by  the  more 
powerful  intellects  of  particular  individuals,  who,  being  pre- 
viously skilled  in  knowledge  and  the  harmonies  of  language, 
have,  as  it  were,  intuitively,  the  means  of  expressing  and  per- 
petuating their  conceptions. 

It  is  true,  Goethe  tells  that  the  exercise  of  his  indwelling 
poetic  talent,  in  its  "most  joyful,  its  richest  action,  was  sponta- 
neous— nay,  even  against  his  will."  "I  was  so  apt,"  says  he, 
"to  dictate  a  little  song  to  myself  without  being  able  to  recall  it 
again,  that  sometimes  I  ran  to  the  desk,  and  without  taking 
time  to  adjust  a  sheet  of  paper  that  happened  to  be  lying 
obliquely,  wrote  down  the  poem,  from  beginning  to  end,  diago- 
nally, without  moving  from  the  spot."  But  such  productions 
are  short  and  expressive  merely  of  a  felicitous  thought  or  senti- 
ment, and,  though  seemingly  impromptu,  are  the  springing  up 
of  flowers  in  a  soil  already  carefully  husbanded  and  rich  with 
hidden  germs  of  truth  and  poesy.  Take,  as  another  example, 
what  Johnson  says  of  Pope :  his  good  sense  and  genius,  and  the 
great  strength  and  exactness  of  his  memory,  "he  improved  by 
incessant  and  unwearied  diligence.  He  had  recourse  to  every 
source  of  intelligence,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  information ; 
he  consulted  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  compo- 
sitions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  content  with  mediocrity, 
when  excellence  could  be  attained."  "To  make  verses  was  his 
first  labor,  and  to  mend  them  was  his  last.  From  his  attention 
to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted.  If  conversation  offered  any 
thing  that  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a 
thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy  than  was  com- 
mon, rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  indepen- 
dent distich  was  preserved  for  an  opportunity  of  insertion  ;  and 
some  little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines  or  parts 
of  lines  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some  other  time."     Many  such 
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examples  may  be  found  ;  and  where  we  are  permitted,  by  their 
own  confessions,  to  contemplate  the  inner  life  of  poets,  we  behold 
the  same  training  and  perfecting  of  their  gifts,  the  same  travail- 
ing and  pains  of  intellect,  the  same  recension,  elimination, 
amending,  and  remodelling  of  their  works,  as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  necessary  means  of  success  in  the  case  of  the  most 
celebrated  prose  writers. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  to  whatever  field  of  literary 
labor  genius  may  apply  itself,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  it 
must  fail,  if  it  be  not  united  with  knowledge  and  patient  toil, 
the  other  two  requisites  of  successful  authorship.  Leaving  out 
of  view  considerations  of  climate,  language,  and  such  influences 
as  are  assignable  at  particular  periods  of  a  nation's  history  for 
the  development  in  highest  perfection  of  any  species  of  compo- 
sition, we  may  ask  if  it  is  not  probable,  whatever  may  be  under- 
stood by  genius,  that  there  is  as  much  of  it  latent  in  the  world 
now  as  there  was  in  olden  times  ?  There  surely  have  been  many 
who  may  have  been  considered  giants  in  intellect,  had  they 
exhibited  their  strength,  but  who  have 

**  compressed 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoined  the  stars, 
Unlaurelled  upon  earth." 

And  we  may  ask,  comparing  ourselves  with  the  ancients,  if  there 
is  not  in  the  world  now  more  knowledge  and  greater  facilities  for 
mental  culture,  and  an  equal  appreciation  of  literary  merit? 
"Though  I  acknowledge  myself  an  admirer  of  the  ancients," 
said  the  younger  Pliny,  "yet  I  am  very  far  from  despising,  as 
some  affect  to  do,  the  genius  of  the  moderns ;  nor  can  I  suppose 
that  nature  in  these  latter  ages  is  so  worn  out  as  to  be  incapable 
of  any  valuable  production."  If  these  things  be  so,  the  failures 
in  authorship  must  be  ascribed  not  to  a  lack  of  genius,  nor,  it  is 
presumed,  to  a  lack  of  knowledge,  so  much  as  to  a  deficiency  of 
pains-taking  labor  in  production.  With  us,  often  authors  sink 
into  oblivion,  foundering  like  vessels  at  sea,  because  they  set  out 
on  their  voyage  without  the  sails  of  genius  to  catch  the  favors  of 
the  sky,  or  without  the  guiding  rudder  of  knowledge,  or  without 
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having  bestowed  labor  enough  to  caulk  the  seams  and  make  the 
hull  staunch  against  the  billows  of  an  unpitying  criticism.  But 
in  most  instances,  even  with  sails  and  rudder  well  supplied,  yet 
with  gaping  chinks  from  impatient  preparation,  they  sail  from 
shore  with  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  only  to  spring  a  leak  and  sink 
to  bottom.  But,  dropping  metaphor,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  authors  of  our  own  time  and  those  who 
for  centuries  have  been  our  instructors  and  our  models  for  imita- 
tion ?  Does  it  not  consist  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect  style,  in  a 
deficiency  of  patient  toil  to  reach  perfection  in  all  that  appertains 
to  literary  excellence  ?  And  if  so,  may  we  not  assign  chiefly  to 
magazines  and  reviews  this  hurrying  of  authors  into  the  imper- 
fections inseparable  from  hasty  production  ? 

Contrast  the  clearness,  elegance,  and  precisioti  of  ancient  and 
modern  classics,  with  the  common-place  outpourings  of  some 
magazine  and  review  writers  who  perhaps  have  stipulated  to 
furnish  a  monthly  or  quarterly  amount  of  written  matter,  and 
must  fulfil  their  contract  whether  their  productions  be  excellent 
or  otherwise;  and  consider  the*  fact  that  the  very  nature  of 
periodicals  is  that  a  certain  number  of  pages  must  be  issued  at 
stated  times,  whatever  may  be  their  quality ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  always  contain — indeed,  that  very  many  of  them 
seldom  contain — what  is  strictly  excellent ;  and  may  it  not  be 
justly  said  that  all  but  the  highest  class  of  periodicals,  instead 
of  fostering  patient  labor  on  the  part  of  their  contributors,  are 
satisfied  with  such  rapidity  of  execution  that  in  their  pages  we 
would  seek  as  much  in  vain  for  models  of  style  as  we  would  seek 
in  novels  for  the  facts  of  history  or  in  the  old  metrical  romances 
for  our  principles  of  morality  ?  And  this  deteriorating  influence 
on  authorship  cannot  be  remedied  so  long  as  subscription  lists 
are  the  lungs  through  which  periodicals  breathe,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  obligatory  on  them  to  issue  to  subscribers  at  stated  times  a 
certain  quantity  of  so-called  original  composition.  Such  alone 
as  have  won  an  independent  position  through  the  distinguished 
ability  of  their  editors  and  contributors  are  conservative  of  the 
appropriate  functions  of  magazines  and  reviews,  and  promotive 
of  excellence  in  authorship. 
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We  would  still  further  contrast  the  labor  bestowed  upon  their 
writings  by  the  great  ancient  authors  and  those  of  our  day  who 
may  have  been  stimulated  to  authorship  by  the  influence  of 
periodical  literature.  The  Athenian,  it  is  probable,  first  brought 
his  production  into  notice  by  submitting  it  to  perusal,  by  reading 
it  to  a  circle  of  friends  or  having  it  read  perhaps  many  times  and 
in  various  places.  Criticisms  and  corrections  no  doubt  followed 
each  rehearsal  whether  before  a  few  persons  or  at  some  frequented 
resort.  Every  copy  made  of  a  song  or  drama  or  treatise  by  its 
author  may  have  been  a  corrected  and  amended  edition  of  his 
work.  He  knew  that  its  intrinsic  value  alone  must  win  for  it 
commendation,  and  for  himself  lasting  fame.  The  limited  circles, 
at  best,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  necessarily  suggested  the 
more  imposing  judgment,  in  the  future,  of  entire  generations 
before  whom  his  works  would  compete  amidst  formidable  rivalries 
of  patient,  pains-taking,  ambitious  laborers  for  the  rewards  of 
literary  excellence.  But  with  us  a  whole  nation  of  readers  can 
be  reached  almost  instantaneously.  Copies  printed  by  steam- 
power  are  borne  by  steamship  ^nd  rail-car,  and  may  be  poured 
like  a  flood  into  towns  and  villages.  Why  should  an  author 
labor  in  seclusion  for  perfection  in  order  to  gratify  posterity, 
when  renown  and  a  competence  may  be  made  at  once  by  gratify- 
ing a  people  whose  appetency  for  reading  is  satisfied  with  less 
than  perfection  ?  We  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  our  prolific 
author  seems,  with  hastily-prepared  volume  in  hand,  to  be 
haranguing  his  world-audience  to-day ;  and  to-night  he  will  be 
getting  ready  to  harangue  the  world  again. 

The  Athenian,  furthermore,  was  necessarily  restricted  to  a 
training  in  his  native  classic  writers,  conning  from  infancy  the 
best  passages  of  the  finest  models  of  composition.  And  how 
exquisitely  was  his  ear  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  his  language ; 
how  thoroughly  was  he  taught  to  appreciate  the  minutest  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  words  he  used.  In  the  Greek  authors  nothing 
impresses  the  student  so  soon  as  their  verbal  accuracy.  No 
word,  even  in  extensive  treatises,  can  well  be  removed  or  changed 
without  detriment  to  the  sense  of  the  passage ;  the  smallest  par- 
ticle or  a  preposition  almost  hiddenly  conjoined  with  a  verb. 
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points,  as  by  a  speaker's  wave  of  the  hand  or  intonation  of  voice 
or  suggestive  glance  of  the  eye,  to  the  qualified  signification  the 
whole  sentence  is  intended  to  assume.  How  is  English  studied, 
inferior  as  it  is  in  all  respects  to  the  language  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Are  we  from  infancy  taught  its  most  accurate  use  ?  Are  our 
minds  stored  and  imbued  with  its  happiest  expressions  and  the 
noblest  passages  of  its  prose  and  poetry  ?  Are  we  trained  in  its 
utmost  purity  until,  as  with  an  Athenian,  a  golden  eloquence 
dwells  as  by  nature  forever  on  our  lips  ?  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  any  other  language  appears  (to  our  teachers,  if  not 
to  ourselves,)  to  have  charms  for  us  rather  than  our  own.  This 
important  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  not  sufficiently  elucidated 
by  magazines  and  reviews,  whose  province,  as  arbiters  in  litera- 
ture, brings  peculiarly  under  their  supervision  the  elevation  and 
perfection  of  style.  Although  the  modern  diffusion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  learning  among  all  classes  is  better  for  a  people  than 
remarkable  literary  excellence  in  a  few  individuals,  yet  there  is  no 
incompatibility  in  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of  both  these 
benefits  to  a  nation.  Their  coexistence  would  appear  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  normal  condition  of  an  educated  people.  And 
it  is  the  duty  of  magazines  and  reviews  to  maintain  an  exalted 
standard  in  every  species  of  composition,  lest,  while  they  foster 
an  increased  popular  demand  for  literary  entertainment,  they 
should  fail  to  prevent  an  inferior  and  adulterated  supply.  We 
do  not  overlook  the  truth  that  a  great  book  owes  its  greatness 
not  to  the  garb  alone  in  which  it  appears,  but  to  the  adaptation 
of  its  principles  to  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  humanity,  to 
the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  its  subject — in 
general,  to  qualities  emanating  from  the  inborn  capabilities  of  the 
author,  and  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  influences  of  period- 
ical literature ;  and  swe  must  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers 
that  we  limited  our  remarks  to  such  specimens  of  authorship  as  may 
have  sprung  up  under  the  influences  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Having  shown,  imperfectly  it  may  be,  that  much  of  our  periodi- 
cal literature  is  apt  to  lead  to  hasty  production  with  all  its 
imperfections,  let  us  notice  next  certain  charges  which  may  be 
brought  against  reviews  in  particular. 
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It  is  amusing  to  look  over  the  prefaces  of  some  modern  books. 
They  are  more  pitiable  than  the  prologues  to  old  plays.  Every 
ingenious  conceit  is  used  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  censure  of 
critics.  Pleadings  are  set  forth,  in  some  cases,  more  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  authorship  than  the  fulsome  dedications  of  the 
last  century.  For  such  dedications,  aimed  to  secure  some  per- 
sonal benefit  to  the  needy  or  ambitious  author ;  while  the  prefaces 
alluded  to  are  designed  to  palhate  dispraise,  or  by  timorous  sub- 
mission, escape  criticism  altogether.  Now,  one  might  suppose 
this  to  be  an  indication  of  a  wholesome  terror  on  the  part  of 
authors  just  emerging  into  the  light  of  public  notice.  But, 
instead,  it  seems  to  us  rather  indicative  of  a  dread  of  unfair  on- 
slaughts and  indiscriminate  fulminations — of  being  crushed,  as  a 
hirsute  giant  may  crush  a  butterfly.  What  critic  has  prescience 
to  judge  who  in  their  first  efforts  should  be  treated  with  melli- 
fluent words  of  encouragement,  and  who  should  properly  be 
crushed  ?  While  one,  more  impervious,  resists,  another,  more 
sensitive  and  vulnerable,  perishes,  not  having  for  the  perils  of 
his  encounter  the  magic  ring  of  Ardanata  and  the  sword  of 
Crystabell,  which  neither  stalwart  limbs  of  giants  could  withstand 
nor  toughest  hide  of  monstrous  beasts. 

Reviews  may  be  charged  also  with  the  opposite  fault,  namely, 
partiality  or  unjust  favoritism.  On  taking  into  our  hand  the 
work  of  a  new  author,  we  usually  inquire  who  he  is,  and  if  his 
work  relates  to  facts,  we  inquire  why  he  wrote  and  what  means 
of  information  he  had;  if  not  to  facts,  we  look  at  once  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  composition.  But  often  a  critic  asks  only 
the  first  question ;  and  friendship,  political  alliance,  a  fear  to 
offend,  or  other  extraneous  considerations,  lead  him  straightway 
into  panegyric  without  regard  to  literary  merit.         '* 

On  account  of  these"  departures  from  their  true  functions  as 
impartial  judges,  the  moral  influence  of  reviews  is  diminished ; 
and  the  benefits  they  are  calculated  to  confer  are  lost  in  the  hos- 
tility or  disdain  of  those  unjustly  criticised  or  unduly  praised. 
The  effect  is  not  only  that  authors  abandon  the  decisions  of  what 
has  proved,  in  their  case,  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  a  positive  injury 
ensues  to  authorship  when  men  of  genius  are  forced  away  from 
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the  judgments  of  the  learned  and  the  wise — as  critics  ought  to 
be — and  make  popularity,  which  is  still  more  fallible,  their  aim 
and  their  standard  of  success.  This  antagonism  sets  genius 
adrift  to  find  its  own  compass  and  construct  its  own  chart ;  which 
would  be  well  enough  if  reviews  are  in  possession  of  no  settled 
principles  that  regulate  literary  productions,  or  are  indolently 
willing  to  leave  the  whole  subject  of  the  true  laws  of  criticism 
choked  up  in  a  chaotic  mass  of  heterogeneous  contributions. 

We  are  in  some  doubt  whether  we  should  consider  it  a  benefit 
or  an  injury  to  authorship  that  magazines  and  reviews  tend  to 
produce  a  fragmentary  literature.  "Fragmentary"  does  not 
convey  all  our  meaning.  "VVe  mean  that  since  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  men  have  now  much  more  to  do  in  the  world  than 
their  forefathers  had,  literature,  to  suit  the  hurry  we  are  in, 
comes  to  us  in  smaller  quantities  at  a  time,  in  parts  either  com- 
plete in  themselves,  or  in  detached,  chapter-like  portions  of  exten- 
sive subjects.  Heavy  tomes  and  cumbrous  quartos  which  suited 
our  ancestors,  and  which  can  only  be  read  propped  up  on  a 
table,  have  given  place  to  lighter  volumes  which  we  hold  in  our 
hand  while  we  read.  Poems  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  books, 
requiring  several  months  to  peruse,  have  given  place  to  such  as 
may  be  read  in  an  evening.  Bulky  treatises  of  all  kinds  are 
issued  in  serials,  and  in  such  divisions  as  mav  divert  us  for  the 
time  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ponderous  aggregate  of  the 
whole  production,  perhaps  on  the  principle  that  we  can  digest 
our  dinners  day  by  day  more  comfortably  than  we  could  an 
hebdomadal  accumulation  of  the  same.  But  if  subdivision  or 
diminution,  not  of  material  bulk  alone,  but  in  the  extent  of  mod- 
ern productions  compared  with  that  of  ages  past,  be  an  advan- 
tage, a  still  greater  has  been  caused  by  magazines  and  reviews, 
inasmuch  as  they  furnish  an  outlet  for  those  ebullitions  of  genius 
which,  if  suppressed,  might  be  allowed  to  subside  and  evaporate. 
With  the  opportunity  afforded  by  magazines  and  reviews,  the 
ebullition  terminates  in  an  essay.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of 
chapter-like  productions,  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  is  a  very 
important  effect  of  periodical  literature,  and  perhaps  beneficial ; 
although  the  world  values  more  one  large  diamond  than  its  equal 
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weight  of  small  ones.  We  at  least  secure  the  fruits  of  the 
experience  and  varied  studies  of  thoughtful  men  who  might  not 
have  been  induced  under  any  circumstances  to  prepare  what  is 
called  a  book. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  literary  periodicals  that  there 
is  really  no  pleasure  in  concluding  that  their  influence  on  author- 
ship has  been  unproductive  of  the  highest  benefits  which  may 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from  them.  They  are  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  modern  civilisation.  When  rightly  con- 
ducted and  devoted  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  they 
are  a  blessing  to  a  country.  If  they  have  failed  to  be  promotive 
of  the  highest  excellence  in  authorship,  we  must  turn  again  to 
institutions  of  learning  to  supply  us  with  guidance  in  this  respect 
and  to  be  the  true  expositors  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  literary  productions. 

We  promised  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  failure  of  reviews 
to  settle  the  relative  worthiness  of  authors  to  be  (in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense)  our  educational  guides.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  may  appear  probable  that  they  never  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  such  a  result.  It  may  therefore  be  not  altogether 
visionary  to  suggest  that  the  celebrated  Universities  of  England 
should  undertake  to  prepare  a  canon  of  English  authors  like  the 
famous  canon  of  the  Alexandrian  critics ;  placing  in  respective 
hsts  of  authorship  those  whose  excellence  indisputably  entitles 
them  to  the  rank  of  classic  writers.  Such  lists  would  be  more 
highly  prized  if  accompanied  with  discriminations  as  to  the  style 
and  intrinsic  usefulness  of  the  productions  of  each  author.  In- 
deed, the  few  points  discussed  in  this  essay  have  not  been 
designed  as  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  with  which  we  began, 
but  rather  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  suggestion  now 
ofi'ered.  Our  life  is  short,  and  the  opportunities  of  learning  are 
not  very  great  to  most  of  us.  We  would  be  saved  from  a  waste 
of  labor  and  a  misdirection  of  our  preferences,  if  by  competent 
authority  our  attention  were  called  at  once  to  the  most  important 
authors  in  each  department  of  literature  and  science.  Among 
the  many  public  benefits  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  institutions 
of  learning,  none  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  people  at  large 
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than  the  establishment  of  the  relative  rank  of  English  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  essayists,  novelists,  and  writers  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  religion,  statesmanship,  and  science.  The 
Universities,  before  giving  their  final  decision,  should  propose 
that  within  a  year  any  advocate  of  the  claims  of  any  author  may 
send  to  them  his  reasons  for  the  rank  which  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  his  favorite.  The  claims  of  living  authors  for  a 
position  in  the  canon  would  properly  be  excluded  from  consid- 
eration. But  to  them  the  plan  of  such  a  decision,  with  the 
expectation*  of  similar  decisions  in  the  future,  would  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  excellence  which  no  review  in  the  world  could  inspire; 
while  the  honors  conferred  upon  the  dead,  would  be  honor  conferred 
upon  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  nurtured  their  genius,  and 
reveres  their  memory. 


ARTICLE  V. 

AUTHORSHIP  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  reproach  is  sometimes  brought  against  Southern  men  that 
they  have  contributed  less  than  their  share  to  the  book-making 
of  the  country.  Our  once  rich,  prosperous,  and  happy  States 
have  made  comparatively  few  contributions  to  the  standard 
volumes  of  the  libraries.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  and 
importance  to  us  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  is  a  just  reproach ; 
and  if  it  be,  what  are  its  causes,  and  by  what  means  it  may,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  removed. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  our  Southern  States  have  usually  been 
more  intent  upon  the  production  of  men  than  of  books.  We 
have,  whether  wisely  or  not,  preferred  a  living  and  spoken  voice 
to  a  dead  and  embalmed  and  printed  voice.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  in  any  candid  and  well-informed  mind  that  skill  in 
popular  public  speaking  existed  to  a  greater  extent  among  the 
educated  classes  of  the  South,  down  to  1860,  than  in  any  other 
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population  of  the  English-speaking  nations.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  in  relation  to  either  New  England  or  Old  England.  The 
only  doubt  we  feel  is  concerning  the  North-western  States.  We 
have  preferred  the  power  of  "men,  high-minded  men,"  to  that 
of  books ;  even  those  of  which  it  would  have  been  good  for  us 
to  have  had  more — "books  which  are  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life."  We  have  rather  striven  to  emulate  Demosthenes 
and  Chatham,  than  Plato  and  Bacon.  We  have  felt  that  the 
problems  of  Hberty  and  self-government  were  on  ^experiment 
here  and  now,  in  this  land  and  in  the  present  age ;  and  that  he 
who  could  and  would  contribute  to  their  maintenance  on  the 
floor  of  counsel  and  debate  would  deserve  more  of  his  race  than 
even  he  who  should  have  treasured  up,  in  ponderous  volume,  the 
mental  "seeds  of  things,"  which  should  fly  through  the  air,  and 
then  at  last  lodge  and  germinate  in  many  a  place,  but  after  the 
"summer  was  ended"  and  the  experiment  of  free  government  a 
failure. 

Observing  minds  every  where  will  have  noticed  the  great  pre- 
dilection of  Southern  men  for  the  bar  and  for  political  life. 
Some  sought  political  life  through  the  apprenticeship  of  the  bar, 
because  that  was  the  consecrated  route  to  posts  of  public  trust  \ 
and  many  sought  political  life  by  the  direct  road,  and  for  its 
own  sake.  It  was  because  there  lay  the  experiment  of  the  age. 
The  thing  on  trial  in  the  American  States,  as  Northern  men 
thought,  was  power :  the  power  of  the  central  government  to 
maintain  itself  against  all  claims  of  rights  whatever,  whether 
they  were  State  rights  or  individual  rights.  They  always  took 
the  side  of  a  large  and  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
except  where  their  own  purposes  were  concerned.  The  ear  of 
Time  has  hardly  yet  recovered  from  its  deep  amazement  at  the 
ridicule  heaped  by  Northern  tongues  and  pens  upon  a  jealous 
guarding  of  the  written  Constitution  of  the  country  by  Southern 
statesmen  as  'Mealing  in  abstractions ;''  and  at  their  derision  of 
men  jealous  of  all  infractions  of  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  as  ''''abstractionists.''  There  never  was  a  deeper,  a 
blinder,  a  more  doomed  fatuity,  except  that  of  those  who,  in  any 
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degree,  felt  the  ridicule.  The  thing  on  trial  in  the  American 
Union,  as  Southern  men  thought,  was  liberty — constitutional 
liberty ;  the  power  of  the  States,  the  power  of  persons,  to  main- 
tain all  their  constitutional  rights,  against  all  claims  of  power 
whatever ;  against  the  irresponsible  constructions  of  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers  by  the  Federal  Government ;  against  reckless 
and  passionate  majorities  ;  against  all  overriding  of  rights  which 
men  in  cooler  moments  established  for  their  own  guidance,  and 
bound  themselves  by  written  constitutions  not  to  override. 
Southern  men  did  not  have  time  to  produce  books.  The  great 
battle  of  historic  and  chartered  liberty,  they  believed,  would  be 
fought,  and  won  or  lost,  before  those  coming  generations  should 
arise,  to  whom  books  of  any  intrinsic  value  are  addressed.  There 
never  was  a  wiser,  juster,  or  more  beautiful  system  of  human 
rights,  guarded  by  all  those  checks  and  balances  and  rightful 
and  peaceful  remedie.«,  which  the  watchful  and  studious  care  of 
the  most  profound  political  sages  of  any  age  could  desire,  than 
that  which  existed  in  this  country  while  the  Southern  mind  had 
controlling  influence  in  it.  It  is  the  robe  of  Nemesis  that  this 
was  what  the  hating  fanaticism  of  the  North  called  the  slave 
POWER.  And  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power  is  so  manifestly 
the  overthrow  of  all  jealousy  of  constitutional  right,  that  North- 
ern leaders  do  not  now  scruple  to  own  that  long  courses  of  Con- 
gressional action  are  "outside  the  Constitution,"  and  that 
Northern  statesmen  stoop  to  say  that  war,,  arms,  numbers — mer- 
cenary Dutch  and  Irish  numbers — have  decided  the  most  vital 
points  of  human  liberty. 

The  best  minds  of  the  South,  in  the  better  days  of  old,  were 
occupied  in  a  closer  study  than  that  of  him  who  makes  a  book, 
with  those  plans  and  devices  of  human  rights  which  consider 
how  to  restrain  the  power  of  mad  majorities ;  how  to  protect 
minorities ;  how  to  establish  the  reign  of  constitution,  of  law,  of 
opinion,  and  of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  while  this 
plan  of  government  prevailed  in  this  country,  it  created  a  temple 
of  liberty  worthy  the  high  principle,  the  lofty  magnanimity,  and 
the  unsullied  public  virtue  of  that  high-mettled  race  who  guarded 
and  frequented  it. 
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Our  Rubicon  was  crossed  when  men,  acting  under  the  Consti- 
tution only,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
having  no  rightful  power  of  any  sort  but  what  the  Constitution 
gave  them,  felt  no  guilt  of  perjury  in  enacting  laws  "outside 
the  Constitution."  There  rolled  the  waters  of  the  fated  river. 
It  is  true  we  hear  paeans  over  the  death  of  the  ancient  and  char 
tered  but  troublesome  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people. 
Who  knows  not  that  rights  of  any  kind  are  ever  vexatious  and 
unwelcome  things  in  the  ear  of  unlimited  power  ?  Who  does 
not  now  see  that  ridicule  of  the  jealousy  of  the  South  over  those 
rights  as  "abstractions,"  was  the  first  and  cheapest  weapon  for 
their  destruction,  which  was  tried  for  economy's  sake  before  the 
trial  of  force  ?  And  in  the  light  of  the  low  trick  of  emancipa- 
tion, an  a  necessity  of  war,  admitted  to  be  in  thorough  contra- 
vention of  that  sacred  compact  which  formed  the  Union,  who 
does  not  see  what  this  nation  has  now  to  expect  from  any  con- 
scientious obligation  of  constitutions,  of  compacts,  or  of  cove- 
nanted obligations  ?  Who  does  not  see  the  intended  tendency 
of  all  those  teachings  in  other  days  which  sneered  at  constitu- 
tional scruples  as  "abstractions?" 

The  South  has  had  little  hand  indeed  in  the  change  by  which 
we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  ;  and  have  passed  from  the  days  of 
the  old  republic  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Catos,  to  the  empire  and 
the  days  of  the  bleeding  Julius  and  the  silent  and  politic  Augus- 
tus. In  such  days,  all  men  indeed  do  not  even  know  that  their 
liberties  are  lost  and  gone.  The  ancient  citadel  of  those  liber- 
ties still  stands.  Some  puny  Ilirtius  and  Pansa  still  stand, 
wearing  the  ancient  names  of  consuls.  The  Senate  still  stands; 
the  laws  still  stand.  All  ancient  hallowed  names  still  haunt 
men's  vocabularies  like  lifeless  shadows.  The  only  living  things 
are  treasure  and  sword.  They  are  still  alive.  Precedent  and 
partisan  passion  have  made  great  gaps  and  breaches  in  the  cita- 
del of  the  ancient  liberties.  It  is  disloyal  to  see  those  great 
breaches.  It  is  disloyal  to  call  in  question  any  of  the  acts  by 
which  they  were  made.  All  jealousy  of  right  is  disloyal.  All 
saying  or  thinking  that  the  sword  is  no  logician  ;  that  might 
does  not  make  right ;  that  the  righteous  cause  does  not  always 
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triumph  in  one  particular  age,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  not  ever  the  voice  of  God,  is  disloyal.  Then  be  it  so.  The 
Southern  men  were  not  hitherto  a  book-making  race.  They 
thought  it  their  calling,  as  the  sons  of  their  fathers  who  won 
liberty  at  Runnymede,  and  at  the  Boyne,  and  at  Yorktown,  to 
guard  the  bulwarks  of  constitutional  right  and  chartered  liberty. 
Their  occupation  is  gone.  It  is  well  that  the  sovereignty  has 
been  given  to  the  negroes.  There  will  be  no  "abstractions" 
among  them.  They  are  fitting  guardians  of  liberty  when  she  is 
to  be  murdered — fitting  custodians  of  those  old  sacred  chartered 
and  hereditary  liberties  of  the  Norman  race,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion sinks  and  the  will  of  the  majority  ascends  the  sacred  throne 
of  supremacy.  We  stand  before  God  and  the  future,  willing  and 
anxious  to  declare  that  we  take  none  of  the  honor  of  having 
sought  the  empire — none  of  the  blame  of  having  introduced  it. 
However  its  annals  may  hereafter  be  studded  with  the  shining 
names  of  Aurelius,  of  Trajan,  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Titus  ;  how- 
ever rich  in  glory  and  in  treasure  it  may  hereafter  sweep  on 
through  the  long  tracts  of  time,  till  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
shall  come,  it  was  not  we  who  did  it,  in  intention.  We  desired 
to  abide  among  the  Catos,  the  Scipios,  the  Marcelluses,  and  the 
Fabriciuses. 

And  we  take  no  pleasure  (except  such  as  proceeds  from  mark- 
ing the  deep  movements  of  the  hand  of  God)  in  observing  that 
keen  sting  of  Nemesis  with  which,  as  years  roll  on,  she  stings 
the  fomenters  of  stealthy  revolutions  and  those  who  rob  States 
and  persons  of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  how,  after  the  malice 
and  ferocity  are  over,  and  they  awake  from  the  delirium  of  their 
artfully  generated  rage,  it  is  but  to  find  themselves  forever 
enslaved  by  a  master,  who,  whether  monarch  or  mob,  shall  with 
great  accuracy  and  by  the  decree  of  God  "measure  to  them  the 
measure  they  have  meted  to  others."  So  it  was  of  old  ;  so  it  is 
now  ;  so  it  will  be  hereafter.  No  ghost  of  murdered  hberties 
can  ever  shake  his  gory  locks  at  us,  while  yet  the  echo  rings 
through  the  arches  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  of  the  laugh  of  the 
friends  of  power  at  our  "abstractions;"  or  while  the  rattle  of 
the  musketry  is  yet  in  men's  ears,  with  which  we  attempted  to 
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assert  those  ancient  iughts  of  the  states,  whose  sacred  and 
chartered  and  rightful  existence  we  had  learned  from  our  purest, 
wisest,  and  most  trusted  sages  and  patriots ;  or  while  the  volun- 
tary debasement  of  liberty  and  sovereignty,  by  bestowing  it  on 
the  poor  African,  remains,  among  other  wonderful  things,  in  the 
memory  and  sight  of  men.  Madly  and  in  besotted  blindness, 
France  followed  the  levellers  into  oceans  of  blood  and  crime  and 
anarchy.  Levelling  is  the  deluge  which  breaks  all  the  dikes  of 
human  law.  It  is  the  spring-thaw  which  dissolves  all  restraints 
upon  the  selfish  passions.  It  is  the  turning  loose  of  the  wild 
beast  of  plunder  upon  human  society.  It  is  the  lunacy  of  human 
logic.  It  is  the  Circean  cup  which  in  our  very  sight  converts 
our  fellow  men  into  swine,  and  we  feel  that  they  have  parted 
the  common  bonds  of  our  humanity.  Others  will  rejoice,  nay,  they 
do  already  rejoice,  in  the  triumph  of  levelling.  Now,  over  the 
possession  by  the  poor  negro  of  every  privilege,  cw^vj  immunity, 
every  liberty,  which  can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  be  any  real  good 
to  him  of  any  kind,  we  scarcely  trouble  ourselves  to  say  that  we 
heartily  rejoice  with  all  who  have  sought  those  blessings  for  him 
from  pure  motives.  In  this,  of  course,  we  mean  not  to  embrace 
the  designing  and  envious  and  malignant  demagogue,  or  the  man 
who  makes  the  Southern  negro  the  despised  tool  of  Northern 
hatred  to  the  South;  but  all  pure  Christians  and  patriots,  who 
have  thought,  whether  correctly  or  not  we  care  not  to  inquire, 
that  freedom  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  slave,  by 
which  they  neither  expected  to  gratify  their  malice  nor  to  replen- 
ish their  purses,  nor  to  build  up  the  selfish  power  of  their  party. 
Take  out  such  mahcious  and  selfish  emancipators,  and  we  rejoice 
with  all  others  over  the  freedom  of  the  negro.  But  we  summon 
the  leveller  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Past.  We  summon  him  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Future.  With  a  clear  conscience,  but  not  without 
apprehension  for  the  welfare  of  those  who,  amid  all  their  injury 
and  insult,  are  still  our  fellow-creatures,  we  leave  him  and  his 
deeds  there,  to  await  the  rolling  of  those  wheels  of  providence 
whose  "rings  are  full  of  eyes  round  about,"  and  ascend  "so 
high  that  they  are  dreadful." 

The  best  minds  of  the  South,  we  have  said,  were  not  of  old 
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the  men  to  produce  ponderous  volumes  of  learned  lore.  Wash- 
ington, Mason,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry, 
and  Giles,  of  Virginia,  with  Kutledge,  Drayton,  Gadsden,  the 
two  Pinckneys,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others  like  them  in  other 
States,  were  men  who  rather  strove  to  build  the  temple  of  liberty 
in  act  and  fact  than  to  write  about  it.  They  were  not  cloister 
men,  but  actors  in  deathless  deeds,  in  men's  sight,  and  in  the 
brightest  of  earthly  light  for  all  time  to  come.  Builders  of  the 
temple  of  constitutional  liberty  on  these  shores,  they  left  the  re- 
cording of  that  work  of  building — the  memories  of  themselves 
and  their  deeds — in  some  cases  not  with  entire  impunity,  to 
Northern  men.  Marshall,  indeed,  gave  us  a  native  history  of 
the  great  Southron,  Washington ;  and  Prof.  George  Tucker 
another  of  Jefferson;  and  W.  C.  Rives  still  another  of  Madison ; 
but  we  wonder  why  memoirs  of  some  of  them  have  never  been 
written  at  all. 

And  there  is  a  name  of  one,  more  modern,  who  well  deserves 
to  have  a  place  among  the  highest  and  purest  of  the  guardians 
of  constitutional  liberty,  the  name  of  one  whose  bust,  we  learn, 
has  been  removed  from  the  public  hall  at  West  Poin^  lest  it 
might  contaminate  the  future  blind  fighters  for  power,  who  are 
to  be  trained  there ;  the  name  of  one  now  unpopular,  because 
the  liberties  and  rights  he  guarded  so  well  are  dead,  and  lost,  and 
gone ;  and  who  has  left  on  record  defences  of  those  rights,  as 
constitutional  and  sacred,  which  have  never  been  answered  and 
never  probably  can  be,  or  could  legitimately  have  been;  one 
who  requires  no  apology  for  not  having  made  books.  There 
stand  upon  our  shelves  four  massy  volumes  of  his  thoughts,  em- 
balmed in  record.  They  consist  of  a  Disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment in  general ;  a  discussion  of  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  and  Speeches  and  Reports 
on  all  the  whole  range  of  subjects  which  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  American  statesman  for  forty  years  before  he  passed 
from  among  us.  No  man  can  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain 
who  left  only  such  printed  expositions  of  constitutional  liberty 
as  he  has  left.  No  man  can  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain 
who  left  only  the  record  which  he  left,  of  personal  contests  for 
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constitutional  rights.  When  he  disappeared  from  the  scenes  of 
this  life  there  was  nothing  to  be  alleged  against  his  personal  char- 
acter even  by  those  who  desired  to  dislike  him.  There  was  nothing 
against  him  but  those  opinions  as  a  statesman,  for  which  he 
made  the  defences  of  a  giant,  and  which  produced  far  more  of 
personal  dislike  than  of  candid  and  fair  answer.  No  man  could 
dislike'  him  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to  magnanimity,  and  con- 
stituting himself  so  far  a  persecutor  for  opinion's  sake.  Some 
disliked  him  as  the  intended  invader  of  your  home  dislikes  the 
sleepless  watch-dog ;  others  because  he  made  arguments  for  con- 
stitutional rights  which  they  could  not  answer,  and  did  not  wish 
to  yield  to,  to  believe  in,  or  to  respect ;  and  others  still,  because  his 
name  was  a  trusted,  reverenced,  venerated  authority  on  the  side  of 
that  invincible  logic  of  State  rights,  which,  they  themselves  being 
judges,  no  similar  weapons  of  logic  could  refute,  but  for  that  pur- 
pose the  logic  of  the  musket  and  of  military  necessity  must  come 
in.  His  is  a  name  now  under  a  cloud,  and  not  to  emerge  into 
sunshine,  with  many  other  deep  intrinsic  things,  until  the  wild 
theories  of  the  levellers  shall  receive  in  their  turn  the  refutation 
it  is  pretended  his  theories  of  State  rights  have  received — the 
refutation  of  the  logic  of  events;  and  the  minds  of  men  shall  sub- 
side, through  anarchy,  social  convulsion,  and  bloodshed,  to  the 
sober  level  of  law,  order,  and  respect  for  social  worth.  We  need 
not  say  that  we  refer  to  the  illustrious  name  of  John  Caldwell 
Calhoun. 

The  volumes  of  Washington's  writings,  although,  we  believe, 
with  characteristic  Southern  diligence,  and  with  characteristic 
Yankee  honesty,  edited  in  Massachusetts,  are  still  Southern 
books,  books  of  rebeldom,  and  full  of  deep  resolved  rebellion 
against  unjust  and  persecuting  power.  The  volumes  of  Jeffer- 
son's writings,  always  excepting  the  unfortunate  infidelity  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  foisted  into  them,  and  never  would,  we 
believe,  if  the  wishes  of  the  writer  of  them  had  prevailed,  are 
Southern  books,  and  the  deep  thoughts  of  a  rebel  and  of  a  revo- 
lutionary sage  and  patriot.  We  may  also  enroll  among  Southern 
classics  Wirt's  British  Spy  and  Old  Bachelor,  and  his  Life  of 
Patrick   Henry,   where  again   we  strike  that   peculiar    Anglo- 
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Saxon  and  Norman  thread  of  gold,  of  resistance  to  oppressive 
and  unjust  authority ;  and  our  youth  are  sent  to  primeval  forests 
to  commune  with  him  who  said  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death!" 

And  when  we  pass  our  eyes  over  the  unwritten  annals  of  the 
bar,  and  of  public  life  in  any  and  every  Southern  State,  for 
years  past,  our  own  patience  has  need  of  the  best  apologies  we 
can  discover,  when  we  observe,  taking  out,  of  course,  some  vicious 
and  worthless  characters,  how  rich  are  the  remaining  materials, 
how  rich  in  worth,  genius,  patriotism,  true  eloquence,  and  true 
honor  which  have  been  permitted,  save  and  except  only  a  few 
such  books  as  Baldwin's  Flush  Times  in  Alabama,  to  dissolve 
away  like  the  precious  pearl  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  in  the  dull 
waters  of  Lethe !  We  look  back  with  surprise  and  deep  regret 
that  the  bar  of  Virginia  has  not  yet  had  its  historian.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  more  readable  book  issued  from  the  English 
press,  in  recent  years,  than  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors. Through  what  varied  scenes  of  history,  and  among  what 
rich  specimens  of  character,  it  conducts  its  readers.  And  be- 
ginning with  the  wigged,  and  starched,  and  ruffled  counsel  for 
the  crown  in  colonial  times,  including  that  splendid  man,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  who  encountered  Samuel  Davies  at  Williams- 
burg on  the  subject  of  religious  hberty  ;  and  descending  through 
the  annals  of  the  State,  while  there  were  reverence  and  reason 
among  men  to  heed  her  warning  and  jealous  voice  concerning 
constitutional  liberty,  down  to  that  true  and  splendid  man,  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  who  held  the  seals  of  her  first  legal  office 
when  the  sword  became  her  sceptre ;  we  question  whether  Lord 
Campbell  had  a  much  richer  subject  than  he  would  have  who 
should  properly  conceive  and  adequately  execute  a  history  of 
the  lives  of  the  Judges  and  Attorney-Generals  of  Virginia. 
Nor  would  "every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of  worth,"  by  a  long 
measure,  be  embraced  in  even  that  rich  and  glorious  list.  There 
have  been  legal  Titans  of  the  land  who  never  ascended  the 
bench  nor  held  the  seals  of  the  State  ;  such  as,  in  our  own  early 
days,  were  Chapman  Johnson  and  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh, 
whose  names  were  an  ornament  and  a  strength  to  the  land  ;   and 
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whose  existence  caused  every  man  to  feel  that,  while  they  lived, 
wrong  was  less  potent  against  right,  lawlessness  against  law,  and 
falsehood  against  truth,  than  if  such  men  had  not  been  bestowed 
upon  us.  Of  the  Judges  and  Attorney-generals  of  South  Caro- 
lina, from  the  beginning  down  almost  to  the  present  time,  when 
the  sun  of  both  institutions  seems  to  have  gone  down  for  the 
present  in  clouds  and  darkness,  we  have  some  record  in  the  late 
Chief  Justice  O'Neale's  work,  "The  Bench  and  Bar  of  South 
Carolina."  What  learning,  what  eloquence,  above  all,  what 
charade)',  did  ever  adorn,  down  to  this  present  day,  the  Bench 
of  the  Palmetto  State !  And  what  a  list  of  honored  names 
belong  to  the  past  history  of  her  Bar,  where  Pringle  and 
Lowndes,  Hayne  and  McDuffie,  Cheves  and  Grimke,  Preston  and 
Legard,  Elmore  and  Petigru,  illustrate  so  nobly  the  glory  of 
their  profession !  Hugh  S.  Legard's  writings  have  been  collected 
and  published ;  and  a  brief  notice  is  given  by  the  author  named 
above  of  each  of  these  other  eminent  lawyers.  Yet  how  brief 
and  insignificant !  Of  these  and  many  more  in  their  State,  and 
of  many  illustrious  sons  of  other  Southern  States  in  their  line 
of  service,  we  have  sadly  to  say,  with  an  implication  not  alto- 
gether without  reproach  to  our  men  of  letters,  and  with  adapta- 
tion to  the  Christian  spirit  in  which  we  desire  to  write : 


"  Vain  was  the  chiefs,  tlie  sage's  pride. 
They  had  no  poet  and  they  died ; 
In  vain  they  toiled,  in  vain  they  bled, 
They  had  no  poet  and  are  dead." 

The  life  of  Washington  has  been  written  by  Sparks  and 
Irving ;  that  of  Jefferson  by  Tucker  and  Rayner  and  Randall ; 
and  none  of  these  writers,  we  believe,  had  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  present  fashionable  school  of  malignant  vituperators  of 
all  we  have  and  are,  whose  misrepresentations  are  designed  some- 
what to  excuse  to  themselves  their  persecutions.  But  let  the 
literary  men  of  the  South  look  well  to  it  that  these  men  are  not 
left  to  write  biography  for  our  children  much  farther  down  than 
the  life  of  Jefferson  or  John  Randolph.  For,  in  that  event, 
upon  their  pages  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recognise  or  to  identify 
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the  plainest  facts  of  modern  history.  If  it  should  chance,  as 
often  has  been  the  case  amid  the  events  of  time,  that  they 
should  deem  truth  itself  disloyal,  then  they  will  boldly  lift  their 
eyes  to  the  face  of  God  and  maintain  the  falsehood  of  truth,  the 
right  of  wrong,  and  the  evil  of  good.  We  shall  not  know  our- 
selves ;  we  shall  not  recognise  our  glorious  mountains  and  plains ; 
we  shall  not  recognise  the  very  names  or  forms  of  our  own  sires 
or  sons,  in  their  narratives. 

In  the  department  of  the  history  of  their  own  States,  South- 
ern pens  have  not  been  altogether  idle.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  complete  catalogue  of  what  they  have  prepared,  but  we 
may  refer  to  the  collections  made  and  published  by  Historical 
Societies  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  other  States. 
Histories  of  Virginia  have  also  been  produced  by  Beverly,  Burk, 
Howison,  and  the  Campbells ;  of  North  Carolina,  by  Williamson 
and  by  Wheeler ;  of  South  Carolina,  under  different  forms,  by  Ram- 
say, Lawson,  Drayton,  Moultrie,  Hewatt,  Garden,  Mill,  Simms, 
Carroll,  Gibbes,  Rivers,  Logan,  LaBorde ;  of  Georgia,  by 
McCall,  Stevens,  and  White ;  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  by 
Latour  ;  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Fairbanks ;  of  Louisiana,  by 
Marbois  and  Stoddard;  of  Tennessee,  by  Ramsay.  Besides 
these,  there  may  have  been  published  such  works  relating  to 
others  of  the  Southern  States.  There  have  been  some  other 
Histories  and  Biographies :  as  Chief  Justice  O'Neale's  Annals  of 
Newberry  District ;  Judge  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene ;  James's 
Life  of  Marion  ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson's  Reminiscences  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  the  South.  There  have  also  been  some 
scientific  histories  of  several  of  these  States ;  for  example, 
Elliott's  Botany  of  South  CaroHna  and  Georgia,  Tuomey's 
Geology  of  South  CaroHna,  Holbrook's  Herpetology,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Chapman's  Southern  Botany  ;  Dr.  Peyre  Porcher's  Resources  of 
Southern  Fields  and  Forests,  besides  some  other  works  of  his  ; 
Mrs.  Ryan's  Southern  Florist ;  sundry  agricultural  and  scientific 
works  by  the  two  Gibbeses,  and  by  the  Ruffins  ;  Bachman's 
labors  in  conjunction  with  Audubon  and  his  learned  defence  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Htiman  Race.  Here,  also,  let  us  allude  to  Dr. 
Cooper's   works,  to  Fitzhugh's,  to  Bledsoe's,  and  to  Professor 
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Dew's  very  able  and  philosophical  writings  in  defence  of  slavery ; 
and  to  the  same  Professor's  Exposition  of  the  Laws,  Customs, 
Manners,  and  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations ; 
to  Professor  George  Tucker's  works  on  Political  Economy,  and 
his  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States ;  to  Professor 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker's  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  to  Professor  Lieber's  Political  Ethics,  published 
whilst  at  the  South  Carolina  College ;  and  to  that  work  of  the 
sage  of  Monticello,  with  which  we  might  well  have  headed  this 
list,  Jefferson's  celebrated  Notes  on  Virginia. 

Besides  these  Histories  of  the  several  States,  there  is  a  South- 
ern book  which  deserves  to  be  called  historical  in  more  senses 
than  one — Mr.  Stephens's  Constitutional  History  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  So  too,  Alfriend's  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis 
deserves  ever  to  be  honorably  mentioned  by  every  Southern  man, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  noble  subject.  Matthew  F. 
Maury's  Geography  of  the  Sea  is  a  Southern  book ;  so  are  Gar- 
land's Ifife  of  Randolph  and  Cooke's  Life  of  Jackson.  And 
there  is  a,nother  book  of  great  literary  interest,  written  by  a 
Southern  scholar  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  and  published 
magnificently  in  England  during  the  war,  by  Theodore  Wagner 
of  Charleston,  which  reflects  honor  at  once  upon  its  writer  and 
its  munificent  patron,  as  also  through  them  both  upon  their 
native  Carolina — Jamison's  Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  a  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Moreover,  the  South  has  had  a  few  poets  and  successful  writers 
of  fiction ;  amongst  whose  names  we  can  easily  recall  those  of 
Mrs.  Le  Vert,  Mrs.  McCord,  Mrs.  Preston,  Miss'  Evans,  (now 
Mrs.  Wilson,)  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Gilman,  and  Susan  Archer 
Talley  ;  those  also  of  John  Esten  Cooke,  Beverly  Tucker,  James 
E.  Heath,  Albert  Pike,  Grayson,  Simms,  Hayne,  Timrod,  Bar- 
ron Hope,  Thompson,  Philip  P.  Cook,  Professor  W.  H.  Peck, 
and  others. 

In  that  vitally  important  department  of  school-books  and  of 
text-books  for  the  higher  institutions,  what  has  Southern  talent 
accomplished  that  is  adequate  to  our  wants  ?  The  Professors  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  have  published  some  good  text-books. 
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The  two  LeContes,  now,  alas  !  partly  driven,  partly  drawn  away 
from  the  South  to  the  University  of  California,  have,  it  is  under- 
stood, prepared,  but  not  published,  some  more.  And  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, of  North  Carolina,  deserves  honorable  mention  for  what  he 
has  accomplished.  A  few  other  Southern  teachers  have  exerted 
themselves  in  this  direction,  but  how  few  !  The  country  is  flooded 
with  Yankee  school-books  in  every  department  and  of  every  degree 
of  merit.  We  have  not  room  to  say  here  in  full  what  we  think  on 
this  subject.  A  very  high  educational  authority  in  Virginia  is  of 
opinion  that  our  State  institutions  of  learning  are  all  to  be  radi- 
calized. If  we  will  let  them,  these  busy  people  will  gladly  dis- 
pense their  ideas  in  every  form  to  our  children  and  youth. 
Teachers  in  pantaloons  and  teachers  in  petticoats  will  swarm  to 
these  genial  climes  from  cold  New  England.  Let  them  come. 
The  door  is  open,  and  we  would  by  no  means  have  it  shut.  Let 
them  come  in  swarms  to  teach  both  black  and  white ;  and  the 
good  which  they  may  do  we  will  accept  as  good  and  rejoice  in  it. 
But  if  we  would  counterwork  their  evil  influence,  we  must  teach 
our  own  youth,  both  white  and  black ;  and  to  this  end  we  must 
support  our  own  schools  and  make  our  own  text-books. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  what  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
of  the  South  have  published  ;  but  we  know  that  her  ecclesiastical 
men,  compared  with  their  Northern  brethren,  have  published  but 
few  books.  Some  few  of  her  sons  have  indeed  had  the  honor  of 
publishing  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian  books 
into  the  languages  of  diff'erent  nations  whom  they  went  forth  to 
evangelize.  And  then,  with  reference  to  publications  by  South- 
ern ministers  at  home,  there  recur  to  our  thoughts  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons  by  Drs.  Kollock  and  Preston,  of  Savannah, 
and  Drs.  Keith  and  Buist  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ashmead,  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Jasper  Adams,  and 
Philosophic  Theology,  by  Rev.  Professor  Miles ;  Cassels  on 
Paedobaptism ;  Dr.  Smyth  on  Apostolical  Successsion  and  on 
Presbytery,  besides  several  minor  works ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Dagg's  and 
Dr.  C.  F.  Deems's  theological  writings ;  Dr.  T.  N.  Ralston  and 
Dr.  L.  Rosser  on  Divinity ;  Dr.  Hazelius's  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican Lutheran  Church  and  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
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from  the  Earliest  Ages;  Dr.  T.  0.  Summers's  various  productions; 
Dr.  Thornwell's  Essays  on  Truth  and  his  work  on  the  Apocry- 
pha ;  Stuart  Robinson's  Church  of  God  and  his  Discourses  of 
Redemption ;  Dr.  Breckinridge's  Theology,  Objective  and  Sub- 
jective; Dr.  Armstrong  on  Baptism  and  on  the  Theology  of 
Experience ;  Dr.  Dabney's  Defence  of  Virginia  and  the  South, 
and  his  Life  of  Jackson ;  a  variety  of  critical,  practical,  and 
theological  works,  by  Drs.  Plumer  and  Scott ;  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith's 
share  in  the  joint  commentary  on  the  Poetical  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  Fausset  and  Smith ;  Dr.  Moore's  Commentary  on  the 
Prophets  of  the  Restoration ;  Hoge's  Blind  Bartimeus ;  Otts's 
Nicodemus ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones's  History  of  the  Church  of  God ; 
Dr.  Daniel  Baker's  Sermons ;  Dr.  Sampson  on  Hebrews ;  Dr. 
Ruffner's  Fathers  in  the  Desert  and  his  work  on  Predestination ; 
Dr.  White's  African  Preacher  and  Letters  to  a  Son ;  Dr.  Mat- 
thews on  the  Divine  Purpose ;  and  no  doubt  a  good  many  other 
works  which  have  not  occurred  to  our  recollection.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  man's  works  which  we  must  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
Southern  books  above  named,  because  the  South  only  lent  him 
for  a  special  service  to  be  performed  at  a  Northern  place  of  resi- 
dence, but  he  remained  ever  Virginian  and  Southern.  Training 
for  many  years  successive  classes  of  ministers  in  theology,  he 
made  his  mark  on  the  whole  Church  through  them,  and  then  the 
evening  of  his  life  yielded  a  harvest  of  other  good  fruits — the 
fruits  of  his  Southern  pen.  We  must  claim  Archibald  Alex- 
ander as  of  us,  and  his  writings  as  of  ours ;  and  if  any  demur, 
we  shall  go  further  and  lay  claim  even  to  his  two  gifted  sons, 
James  Waddell  and  Joseph  Addison,  and  to  all  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

To  all  this,  let  us  add  that  in  the  department  of  Southern 
Church  history,  we  have  four  volumes  by  Dr.  Foote,  of  Romney, 
two  of  them  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  and  two  Sketches 
Virginia — the  Froissart  of  the  State,  full  of  diligent  labor,  full 
of  particular  fact,  worthy  of  all  honor,  not  justly  ever  to  be 
forgotten — devoted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  chiefly.  And 
then  we  have  Dr.  ITawks's  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Virginia, 
written,  of  course,  from  the  very  churchly  stand-point  of  the 
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author.  And  we  have  also  that  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  State,  of  course  also  from  the  Episcopalian  point 
of  view,  Bishop  Meade's  Old  Families  and  Old  Churches  of 
Virginia.  Here,  also,  we  recall  the  work  of  Dalcho  on  the  Epis-^ 
copal  Church  in  South  Carolina,  and  Strobel's  History  of  the 
Salzburgers  in  Georgia.  But  why  have  we  not  had  histories  of 
every  Christian  denomination  in  every  one  of  the  States  ?  And 
why  has  not  the  list  of  theological,  critical,  and  practical  writings 
given  above,  been  made  to  be  one  hundred  times  longer  ?  Have 
all  our  Southern  ministers  except  these  few  been  asleep  ?  Or 
have  they  not  known  what  a  mighty  power  for  good  and  for  evil 
the  press  can  and  does  wield  ?  Or  have  they  really  been  so 
busy  preaching  as  to  have  had  no  time  for  efforts  with  the  pen  ? 
And  why  have  Southern  poets  been  such  rare  birds,  and  treated 
us  so  seldom  to  their  sweet  songs  ?  And  why  have  her  scientific 
men  been  so  well  content  to  commune  with  but  not  communicate 
to  their  fellows  ?  And  why  have  her  scholars  so  generally  and 
to  so  great  an  extent  eschewed  the  types  ?  We  own  ourselves 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  the  answer  to  these  questions,  notwith- 
standing what  has  already  been  said,  and  what  remains  to  be 
said,  in  extenuation  of  the  neglect  of  authorship  at  the  South.  * 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  we  grant,  that  much  of  the  best 
writing  of  the  day,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain, 
has  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  contributions  to  the 
reviews  and  magazines.  And  some  of  the  best  volumes  of  cur- 
rent writing  are  composed  of  the  productions  of  a  single  writer, 
thus  brought  together  as  the  offspring  of  a  single  mind.  The 
miscellanies  of  Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  Carlyle,  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  from  the  London  Quarterly.,  and  the-  Noctes 
Ambrosianse  of  Wilson,  from  Blackwood.,  have  constituted  a 
very  large  share  of  the  desirable  polite  literature  of  the  last 

*  In  the  hands  of  a  literary  gentleman  of  this  city,  we  have  seen  a  list  of 
some  two  hundred  names  of  living  Southern  authors.  That  gentleman  has 
a  work  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  giving  some  account  of  all  these  authors 
and  their  various  productions.  Yet,  what  are  two  hundred  authors  to  the 
eight  millions  of  our  population?  [Eds.  S.  P.  R.J 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  2. — 7. 
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forty  years.  In  a  little  over  that  time,  we  have  had  issued  from 
our  own  presses  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  at  Charleston ; 
the  JEv angelical  and  Literary  Magazine  and  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger,  both  at  Richmond  ;  The  Southern  Preshyteriaii 
Review,  at  Columbia ;  The  Land  We  Love,  at  Charlotte  ;  and 
the  Southern  Revieiv,  at  Baltimore.  Three  of  these  do  not  and 
three  do  still  exist.  And  from  the  sides  of  those  three  which  do 
not  now  exist,  we  firmly  believe  that  volumes  might  hav©  been 
cut  oif,  of  solid  intrinsic  value,  which  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  reproduction,  and  which  would  have  been  of  moro 
use  to  the  Southern  people  than  the  English  books  which  they 
have  substituted  in  their  place,  because  nearer  to  their  sphere  of 
life.  Of  those  three  which  do  still  exist,  it  may  be  wisest  to  say 
little ;  but  we  have  no  fear  that  the  truth  of  the  same  remark 
concerning  them  would  be  denied  by  any  one  of  just  judgment, 
One  of  the  best  books  of  the  Spectator  and  Rambler  speciesi 
is  the  Mountaineer,  first  published  in  series  in  the  Republican, 
Farmer^  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  by  Doctor  Conrad  Speece, 
between  1813  and  1816,  and  put  into  a  volume  in  1823,  And, 
though  not  having  it  now  before  us,  we  remember  to  have  seen  a,, 
copy  of  the  Golden  Casket,  by  old  Governor  William  B.  Giles — 
a  volume  of  admirable  political  essays,  which  had  their  history 
and  accomphshed  their  work — first  published  in  the  columns  of 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  between  the  years  1825  and  1828,  in 
the  administration  of  the  younger  Adams,  and  afterwards  col-, 
lected  into  a  volume.  The  reprint  of  such  volumes  is  not  noW/ 
demanded,  although  in  many  places  they  would  be  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  And  why  have  not  volumes  of  the  productions; 
of  such  men  and  such  thinkers  as  John  H.  Rice  and  James  H. 
Thornwell  been  demanded,  published,  read,  treasured,  cherished 
among  us  ?  *  Few  voices  will  be  found  to  reply  that  it  is  from 
the  want  of  intrinsic  merit  to  be  expected  in  such  volumes.  To, 
explain  it,  but  not  to  account  for  it, — needing  itself  to  bo 
accounted  for, — there  lies  that  strange  unfaithfulness  of  the^ 
South  to  its  own   thought,  its  own  books,  reviews,  magazines, 

*  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  reproach  shall  be  wiped  away, 
^o  far  as  concerns  Dr.  Thorn  well's  works.      [Ens.  S.  P.  R.] 
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which  is  to-day  the  very  worst  foe  to  all  literary  enterprise  in 
its  borders. 

We  mention,  then,  as  second  among  the  causes  of  the  neglect 
of  authorship  at  the  South,  the  want  of  appreciation,  among 
our  own  people,  of  our  own  productions.  There  has  been  a 
habitual  and  deeply-seated  fondness  among  our  country  gentle- 
men for  English  literature  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
barely  yielding  recently,  but  yielding,  not  to  home  thought  and 
writing  altogether ;  but  still  yearning  for  the  English,  if  it  must 
accept  the  modern.  Many  planters  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
appear  to  have  felt  that  the  problem  of  literature  was  solved  by 
the  mother  country ;  that  the  office  of  books,  to  furnish  elegant 
instruction,  culture,  amusement,  was  fulfilled  by  English  letters. 
And  then  Yankee  literature,  which  ever  assumes  to  itself  the 
title  of  American,  and  which  has  concurred  with  our  own  read- 
ers and  buyers  in  the  one  point  of  undervaluing  our  own  writers 
and  their  productions,  has  been  so  justly  offensive  to  our  people 
that  they  have  preferred  at  once  the  writings  of  the  English. 
The  South  has  a  sovereign  disgust  for  the  malignant  humanita- 
rianism  of  Boston,  the  favorite  centre  of  Yankee  literature. 
She  has  long  had  that  disgust ;  and  the  bitter  oppressions  of 
reconstruction,  every  sane  man  can  see,  will  have  no  tendency 
to  diminish  it.  We  were  never  very  ardent  admirers  of  the  cold 
Unitarianism  of  Dr.  Channing,  with  all  the  elegant  and  finished 
splendor  of  his  periods ;  nor  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  all  the  genius 
for  which  her  sympathisers  give  her  credit;  nor  of  Theodore 
Parker's  flat  pulpit  infidelity,  with  all  his  blaze  of  pulpit  bril- 
liancy;  nor  of  Professor  Park's  incessant  attempt -to  try  how 
near  he  can  come  to  heresy  without  heresy,  for  all  his  powerful 
and  clear  current  of  sense.  We  preferred  the  silly  humanita- 
rianism  even  of  the  spoilt  boy,  Leigh  Hunt,  who  so  fiercely 
rebukes  Dante  for  seeing  and  describing  perdition  in  the  Divine 
Comedy,  because  we  believed  that  his  silly,  sickly,  and  senti- 
mental humanitarianism  was  but  the  whim  of  a  spoilt  boy,  to 
that  of  Channing,  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  or  of  Theodore  Parker, 
because  we  knew  their  humanity  to  one  race  to  be  largely  com- 
posed of  envy  and  malice  to  the  other,  and  because  we  knew 
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them  to  be  conspirators  against  the  Constitution,  the  liberty,  and 
the  peace  of  the  country.  It  is  not,  then,  wonderful  that  that 
which  was  called  American  literature  in  America,  being  in  very 
large  part  from  Boston,  was  not  popular  at  the  South.  There 
was  indeed  sometimes  unfriendly  fanaticism  in  the  utterances  of 
the  British  press ;  but  there  was  far  more  of  magnanimity  and 
less  of  unfriendliness  to  our  Constitution  in  them. 

But  it  was  a  great  mistake  which  the  Southern  people  made, 
when  they  thought  that  English  literature,  old  or  new,  would 
serve  for  this  country.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
because  the  human  mind  has  been  well  expressed  in  one  age,  it 
heeds  not  to  be  expressed  in  a  subsequent  age.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  because  Shakspeare  so  thoroughly  fathomed 
human  nature  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  Walter  Scott  in  the  reign  of  George  and  Wil- 
liam ;  or  that  because  Shakspeare  and  Scott  have  heretofore  so 
thoroughly  understood  and  exhibited  human  nature,  there  is 
no  need  for  great  masters  of  human  nature  hereafter.  For 
human  nature  is  ever  new  and  ever  unfathomable  in  its  depths, 
because,  with  all  its  perversities  and  dislocations  and  gigantic 
ruins,  it  was  the  work  of  God.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  works  of  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Leighton,  or  of  those 
master  spirits  of  the  British  pulpit  of  any  age,  Ilowe,  and  Hall, 
and  Chalmers,  have  left  no  further  need  for  the  production  of 
divinity  in  the  English  language.  For,  granted  the  fact  that 
new  religious  doctrines  are  not  to  be  desired  or  expected,  still 
the  contact  of  the  sublime  and  awful  truths  of  the  word  of  God 
with  the  mind  of  man  must  and  will  have  its  restatement  in 
every  age, -because  the  mind  of  man  is  ever  original  and  ever 
unfathomable  in  its  depths  by  all  but  the  word  of  God.  And 
the  contact  of  the  word  of  God  with  the  mind  of  man,  in  every 
age,  will  emit  bright  new  sparks,  not  altogether  similar  to  those 
which  any  former  age  has  seen,  leaving  no  place  whatever,  as 
we  do  not  mean  to  leave,  for  heretical  glosses  or  infidel  specula- 
tions. Along  that  line  of  sparkling  contact  lies  the  path  of  a 
true  and  sincere  and  heart-speaking  religious  literature  of  every 
age  for  itself.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Spec- 
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tator,  the  Tatler,  the  Guardiav,  and  the  Rambler,  have  left  no 
room  nor  necessity  for  any  other  essayists  than  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Johnson,  because  those  exquisite  masters  of  other  days  have 
left  us  their  works,  and  have  tastily  exhibited  the  social  side  of 
human  nature  and  life.  For  the  social  side  of  human  life  is 
perhaps  as  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  as  it  ever  was  in  any  two  ages  while  the  same  language 
lasted  and  the  same  words  were  understood  and  spoken  in  both 
ages.  For  a  whole  world  of  history  has  been  enacted  since  then, 
and  a  whole  world  of  new  thoughts  been  born  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  must  make  society  differ,  notwithstanding  those  great 
substantial  identities  which  endure  from  age  to  age.  The  life 
and  thought  of  a  people,  the  life  and  thought  of  the  whole  race 
of  man,  is  forever  moving  onward.  There  are  certain  respects 
in  which  human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age.  There  are 
certain  other  respects,  easily  distinguishable  by  a  candid  mind, 
in  which  human  nature  differs  in  every  age  from  what  it  was  in 
any  former  age.  There  are  in  every  age  new  points  of  contact 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  providence  of  God.  That  is 
the  real  vitality  of  history  when  it  sheds  some  intrinsic  light 
upon  man's  nature  and  destiny  and  duty,  by  showing  us  the 
character  of  that  age  in  the  mental  pursuits  of  that  age,  and 
construing  the  providential  events  of  that  age.  An  age  of 
liberty,  of  prosperity,  and  of  the  piping  times  of  peace,  and  an 
age  of  bondage,  of  gloom,  of  the  hiding  of  all  signs,  and  the 
slow  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  morning ;  an  age  when 
Fabricius  and  Regulus  are  possible,  and  an  age  when  Nero 
and  Caligula  appear;  an  age  of  the  jealousy /or  liberty  and 
against  power,  and  an  age  of  the  jealousy  against  liberty  and 
for  power ;  an  age  of  the  republic  and  an  age  of  the  empire — 
are  essentially  different  phases  of  nature  and  providence,  and 
will  be  marked  by  different  utterances  of  the  human  soul.  If 
we  do  not  now  bear  our  full  share  of  the  use  of  the  printing 
press,  it  will  be  abundantly  used  for  all  that ;  and  used  by  those 
who  will  not  only  not  do  us  justice,  but  will  do  any  thing,  even 
down  to  deliberate  violations  of  historic  truth,  rather  than  to  do 
justice  to  us  or  appreciate  our  men-  of  worth  and  merit.     The 
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men  whom  we  esteem  the  saints  of  the  age  will  be  made  the 
sinners ;  and  the  men  whom  we  esteem  the  sinners  of  the  age 
will  be  made  the  saints.  Not  that  we  esteem  the  utterances  of 
the  Southern  mind  alone,  or  of  the  Northern  mind  alone ;  the 
utterances  of  the  American  mind  alone,  or  of  the  British  mind 
alone ;  those  of  the  Anglo-Ba;xon  mind  alone,  or  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  alone,  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  shape  and  form  of 
that  age,  to  be  sent  to  future  years  as  its  full  and  fair  picture ; 
but  every  people  who  have  a  character  of  their  own,  and  feel- 
ings, wishes,  and  aspirations  of  their  own,  are  bound,  in  justice 
to  history  and  to  posterity,  to  leave  upon  record  the  showings  of 
their  own  mind,  thought,  purposes,  ends,  and  aims. 

In  the  third  place,  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  the 
country  at  the  South  has  hitherto  been  a  great  hindrance  to 
literary  pursuits.  Our  country  has  been  too  purely  agricul- 
tural ;  the  homes  of  our  people  have  been  too  isolated  and  too  far 
apart ;  the  type  of  our  society  has  been  too  patriarchal ;  there 
have  been  too  few  accessible  to  each  other  of  the  cultivated 
ranks  of  people,  and  too  many  around  them  of  the  servile  class, 
for  literature  of  some  descriptons.  And  then  the  classes  of  peo- 
ple to  be  found  in  these  sparse  and  scattered  homes  of  the  South 
were  not  of  that  simple  and  bucolic  race  among  whom  the  litera- 
ture of  sweet  rustic  simplicity  flourishes,  such  as  grew  around 
the  Grecian  Theocritus.  But  they  were  modern  people  in  the 
patriarchal  state — people  who  frequented  the  cities  in  the  winter 
and  the  watering-places  in  the  summer,  and  who  caught  the 
spirit,  and  in  some  measure  kept  up  with  the  ideas,  of  the  noble 
and  unmalignant  of  their  own  race,  while  they  governed  the 
teeming  African  race  around  them  with  the  interest-bound  muni- 
ficence and  generosity  of  Abraham  and  Job,  but  with  that 
necessary  firmness  of  a  magistrate  which  good  government  and 
social  order  required  and  scriptural  Christianity  regulated.  They 
were  not  book-makers,  but  hereditary  rulers.  And  when  the 
musket  shall  be  held  to  be  logician  of  sufficient  force  to  overturn 
that  eternal  truth  of  God  which  has  hitherto  survived  all  wars, 
and  risen  unconquered  from  all  assaults  of  infidelity,  then  may 
the  Southern   people  pause"  to  make  apology  for  having  built 
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upon  the  pure  revelation  of  God.  And  while  they  would  firmly, 
and  we  believe  almost  unanimously,  decline  a  restoration  of  their 
old  responsibilities  as  slaveholders,  yet  they  as  firmly  and  as 
unanimously  decline  any  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  abro- 
gation of  those  old  and  benign  institutions  which  are  now  things 
of  the  past,  and  are  gone  up  to  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  who  sees  correctly  and  will  judge  justly.  But  such 
patriarchal  institutions  were  not  favorable  to  literature,  except 
that  deeper  literature  of  the  statesman,  which  was  too  ponderous 
for  general  circulation  or  for  the  gossiping  surface  of  men's 
minds.  The  Southern  people  were  devoted  by  their  inheritance 
and  by  the  necessities  of  their  position  to  the  raising  up  of  the 
African  race  from  the  beastly  barbarism  of  the  most  wretched  of 
untutored  races.  They  were  training  and  governing  barbarians, 
rather  than  making  books.  The  white  people  were  too  .often 
foregoing  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  the  society  of  their 
own  race,  in  order  to  discharge  themselves  those  duties  which  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  enjoined  upon  them  as  masters  and  mistresses. 
Many  of  them  felt  the  calls  of  duty  to  be  louder  in  their  ears 
than  those  of  pleasure — even  of  that  pleasure  which  is  among 
the  purest  and  noblest,  the  pleasure  of  literature  and  the  ele- 
gant arts.  On  the  crowded  plantations  of  the  South,  the  lives 
of  the  proprietors  were,  in  many  cases,  for  long  parts  of  the 
year,  lives  of  solitary  and  self-sacrificing  duty,  deemed  by  them 
to  be  laid  on  them  by  God's  providence,  and  submitted  to  calmly 
by  them  for  that  reason.  But  it  is  by  the  constant  attrition  of 
frequent  intercourse  with  other  equal  minds,  that  we  may  best 
read  and  interpret  our  own  minds.  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.  Modern  litera- 
ture has  therefore  frequented  the  cities,  where  man  knows  and 
reads  both  books  and  men.  Cities  there  are,  and  have  ever 
been,  no  doubt,  in  the  South.  But  it  has  not  been  the  case  in 
the  South,  as  in  the  North  and  West,  that  the  best  type  of  its 
society  has  been  in  the  cities.  We  avoid  comparisons  which  are 
invidious  and  "odorous."  But  the  characteristic  Southern 
type,  in  the  era  which  is  just  past  and  gone,  was  the  plains  of 
the  planting  regions,  their  vast  fields  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
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and  corn,  surrounded  by  enclosures  stretching  too  many  miles 
for  hedge,  or  post  and  rail,  or  post  and  plank ;  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  which,  in  that  central  grove,  upon  that  central  hill, 
stood  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor ;  and  in  that  other  grove 
stood  the  huts  and  cottages  of  the  laborers  who  tilled  these  fields. 
That  was  the  South.  The  cities  were  simply  its  marts.  They 
were  its  cosmopolitan  features.  They  were  its  reluctant  and 
often  puny  attempts  to  conform  to  the  world's  will  and  the 
world's  way.  But  those  planting  plains ;  those  tree-embosomed 
mansions  three  miles  apart ;  those  other  tree-embowered  cot- 
tages, over  which  hung  rich  shade  in  summer  and  the  smoke  of 
the  broad  cottage-fires  in  winter ;  those  vast  pastures  and  their 
wealth-looking  denizens ;  those  vast  sheds,  folds,  shelters  fi*om 
winter  winds ;  and  those  large  hamlets  of  clustered  out-houses, 
all  in  the  same  seigniory — those  were  the  South,  properly  so 
called.  Never  was  any  society  less  literary  in  its  structure,  if 
we  take  literature  to  mean  the  mere  extemporaneous  gossip  and 
chatter  of  the  pen,  substituted  for  that  of  the  tongue. 

We  wish  we  had  time  and  space  to  discuss  some  of  the  ques- 
tions presented  in  Macaulay's  famous  article  on  Milton  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revietv,  which  would  be  pertinent  here.  We  espe- 
cially refer  to  his  remark,  that  "as  a  magic  lantern  acts  best  in 
a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its  purpose  most  completely  in  a 
dark  age;"  and  also  to  those  other  remarks  by  which  he  seeks 
to  show,  we  believe  successfully,  that  Milton  had  extraordinary 
difficulties  to  contend  with  as  a  poet  in  the  age  in  which  he  was 
born.  "Every  generation,"  he  says,  "enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast 
hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits  it,  augmented 
by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages." 

"But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting,  or  with  Scrip- 
ture. Still  less  is  it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress  of  refine- 
ment rarely  supplies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of  imitation. 
It  may,  indeed,  improve  the  instruments  which  are  necessary  to 
the  mechanical  operations  of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
painter.  But  language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted 
for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
first  perceive  and  then  abstract.     They  advance  from  particular 
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images  to  general  terms.  Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlight- 
ened society  is  philosophical ;  that  of  a  half  civilised  people  is 
poetical."  Without  accepting  as  true  all  the  dicta  of  this 
famous  essay,  of  which  we  have  somewhere  read  how  the  distin- 
guished author  himself  said,  that  in  mature  years  there  was 
scarcely  a  sentence  or  a  sentiment  which  he  would  adopt  without 
modification,  yet  there  is  unquestionably  a  certain  truth  in  the 
principle  that  the  increase  of  light  and  the  increase  of  self- 
consciousness  which  cultivation  produces  are  not  favorable  to 
that  illusion  of  the  mind  \ipon  which  the  highest  literature,  such 
poetry  as  Homer's,  depends  for  its  success.  And  we  have  ever 
felt  that  the  mingling  of  the  different  lights  of  different  ages,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  South,  had  much  to  do  with  accounting  for 
her  failure  to  bear  her  full  part  in  authorship  by  the  English- 
speaking  people.  As  literature  is  analytic  and  philosophic,  the 
South  could  not  addict  herself  freely  and  fully  to  its  influence 
and  spirit,  as  the  highly  developed  consciousness  of  her  Cauca- 
sian children  would  have  prompted  her  to  do,  because  that  race 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  inferior  servile  race,  in  its  ignorance 
and  superstition.  And  as  literature  is  poetical,  she  could  not 
addict  herself  freely  and  fully  to  its  influence  in  all  the  dark 
and  gorgeous  romance  of  superstition,  because  she  was  in  com- 
munion with  the  world  of  the  English  and  Caucasian  race  around. 
Her  social  mind  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  firm  and  settled 
unity.  And  with  some  diflidence,  we  suggest  this  to  the  people 
of  the  South  for  the  justification  of  their  land  in  the  past,  and 
for  their  cautious  reflection  and  guidance  in  the  future. 

Again,  fourthly,  the  tranquility  of  our  career  as  independent 
States  hitherto,  until  recently;  the  barrenness  of  historical 
romance  which  has  marked  our  localities ;  and  the  absence  of 
those  times  of  trial,  of  suffering,  and  of  heroic  deeds,  which 
invest  localities  with  golden  charms,  and  are  the  true  staple  of 
the  best  historical  romance — these  things  have  had  their  share  in 
repressing  the  growth  of  literature  among  us  heretofore  as  they 
will  not  do  hereafter. 

We  shall  come  more  fully  into  view  of  the  force  of  this  con^ 
sideration,  if  we  think  back  in  the  history  of  England  and  Scot- 
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land,  and  inquire  what  the  literature  of  that  island  was  previously 
to  the  distressing  era  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  what  contributions  to  it  grew  out  of  that  era.  The 
only  books  now  known  out  of  public  libraries  or  antiquarian 
book-stores,  which  were  in  circulation  when  the  royal  standard 
of  Charles  I.  was  first  raised  at  Nottingham  Castle,  in  August, 
1642,  are  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen  and  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Per- 
haps to  this  brief  list  we  must  add,  in  divinity,  the  works  of  the 
British  Reformers,  with  Hooker  and  Chillingworth ;  and  in  law, 
the  Institutes  of  Sir  Edmund  Coke ;  and  in  Scotland,  George 
Buchanan  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden ;  and  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  known  out  of  public  libraries  or  antiquarian 
book-stores.  But  from  out  of  the  era  of  the  civil  wars,  and  out 
of  the  events  of  the  civil  wars,  have  sprung  a  large  share  of  the 
glory  of  Britain — a  very  large  share  of  the  romance  which  irra- 
diates her  history :  Milton,  Herbert,  and  Bunyan,  among  her 
poets  (we  mean  to  put  Bunyan  among  the  poets) ;  Howe,  Bax- 
ter, Bates,  Flavel,  and  Alleine,  Taylor,  Barrow,  South,  and 
Cudworth  in  divinity ;  Locke  and  Newton  in  philosophy ;  and  in 
law,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and,  springing  therefrom,  the  soul  of 
liberty  and  the  essence  of  liberty,  to  animate  its  martyrs  in 
every  succeeding  age.  The  whole  face  of  literature  had  been 
changed.  She  had  ceased  to  be  a  trifler  in  the  haunts  of  human 
life  with  "  rare  Ben  Jonson."  She  had  ceased  to  be  adorned 
with  jewels  of  paste.  She  had  cast  off  the  fetters  which  bound 
her  to  the  stage  and  the  drama.  She  had  become  earnest, 
intense,  deep-hearted.  She  wore  for  jewels  genuine  diamond  of 
Grolconda.  She  deeply  feasted  upon  the  Greek  classics ;  and 
with  them  she  strangely  and  richly  blended  the  deep-toned  godli- 
ness of  that  age.  The  Muses  had  had  a  resurrection  to  new 
hfe,  which,  differently  from  that  which  awaits  man  in  the  world 
to  come,  was  not  merely  a  resurrection  of  that  which  had  been 
under  a  new  form.  But  the  Muses,  in  the  sleep  of  their  death, 
had  received  into  their  being  the  gorgeous  ideas  of  the  Grecian 
mythology.  They  had  discovered,  in  their  reawaking,  that 
though  they  were  to  be  baptized  into  Christ,  yet  that  the  classics 
were  still  their  friends  and  not  their  enemies.      Occasion  in  liter- 
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ature  is  golden-slippered.  Beautiful  upon  mountain  and  upon 
plain  are  her  feet.  The  thick  "drop  serene"  had  fallen  upon 
the  eyes  of  Milton,  and  the  grand  song  of  Paradise  Lost  sung 
itself  through  the  ears  of  his  soul,  like  the  roar  of  the  waves  on 
the  shores  of  eternity.  Bedford  jail  had  received  John  Bunyan 
into  its  dismal  chambers,  and  the  track  of  the  Pilgrim  had  risen 
to  his  view  in  that  gloomy  repose.  Chalgrave  field,  Naseby, 
Worcester,  and  Marston  Moor,  had  received  their  consecration, 
not  soon  to  fade  away.  Deeds  had  been  done,  words  had  been 
spoken,  principles  had  been  announced,  which  had  far  more 
vitality  in  themselves  than  all  human  weapons  of  war,  or  any  of 
the  power  and  pride  of  transient  success,  could  give  them. 

The  tranquility  of  our  career,  the  barrenness  of  romance  ^of 
our  localities,  have  departed.  We  have  had  our  trials  and  our 
suiferings.  We  have  deathless  names  to  care  for  and  defend,  of 
those  who  have  wrought  heroic  deeds,  investing  localities  with 
golden  charms.  We  have  made  acquaintance  ample  with  that 
adversity, 

''Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Occasion  golden-slippered  has  come.  Beautiful  upon  mountain 
and  plain  are  her  feet,  if  we  can  forget  the  dread  time  which 
brought  her  to  our  literature.  Upon  our  soil  and  in  our*story 
are  a  bead-roll  of  battle-fields,  to  which  Chalgrave,  Naseby, 
Worcester,  and  Marston,  were  mere  skirmishes.  Upon  our  recent 
annals  are  names  which  yield  nothing  in  real  lustre  to  those  of 
Hampden,  of  Russell,  and  of  Sidney.  Deeds  have  been  done, 
words  have  been  spoken,  principles  have  been  announced,  which 
have  far  more  vitality  in  them  than  all  human  weapons  of  war, 
or  any  of  the  power  and  pride  of  transient  success  can  give  them. 
Never  were  any  people  placed  in  circumstances  which  called 
more  loudly  for  diligence  and  fidelity  in  history,  than  those 
which  at  this  time  encompass  the  people  of  the  South.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  who,  in  former  years, 
avowed  their  purpose  to  have  an  anti-slavery  Bible  and  an  anti- 
slavery  God,  whether  they  were  the  true  Bible  and  the  true  God 
or  not,  will  have  a  radical  history  of  their  attacks  upon  the 
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South  before  the  war,  a  radical  history  of  the  war,  and  a  radical 
history  of  the  persecution  since  the  war.  Such  histories  will  be 
written;  they  are  being  written  in  great  numbers.  The 
important  question  is,  are  they  loyal  ? — not,  are  they  true  and 
impartial  ?  And  there  are  few  sane  men,  North  or  South, 
out  of  the  radical  party,  who  can  accept  such  histories  as  either 
impartial  or  true.  It  is  held  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  such 
historians  to  represent  their  armies  as  always  victorious  (if  it 
can  be  done  and  yet  account  for  the  four  years'  fighting)  and 
ours  always  defeated;  to  represent  all  the  fearful  colors  of 
cruelty  to  prisoners  as  shown  at  Andersonville,  and  none  at 
Camp  Chase  or  Fort  Delaware  ;  to  represent  Davis,  Lee,  Beau- 
regard, Johnston,  Jackson,  Hampton,  and  Hill  as  fiends,  and 
Lincoln,  Seward,  Brownlow,  Butler,  and  Hunter  as  sages  and 
saints.  The  practice  of  loyalty  to  the  powers  that  be,  will  be 
esteemed  as  much  a  duty  in  history  as  in  other  walks  of  life.  It 
will  be  deliberately  chosen  and  preferred  to  truth  in  the  sight  of 
God,  if  truth  is  seen  to  be  in  favor  of  the  rebels!  And  he  is 
already  subject  to  severe  reproach,  and  a  very  poisonous  name  is 
ready  to  be  applied  to  him,  who  feels  called  on  to  speak  the 
truth,  when  the  truth  is  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  that  justice  shall  not  be 
done  to  the  South,  nor  to  its  cause,  nor  to  its  leaders,  nor  to  its 
armies,  nor  to  its  principles,  nor  to  its  battles,  as  it  was  before 
the  war  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  forced  to  be  an  anti-slavery 
Bible,  the  Constitution  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  and  God  an 
anti-slavery  God.  Under  these  circumstances,  every  man  who 
has  brain  and  nerve  to  wield  a  pen,  and  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
which  loves  truth  for  truth's  sake,  is  called  on  more  solemnly 
than  has  often  been  known  in  all  the  history  of  historic  truth 
the  world  over,  to  see  to  it  that  materials  for  a  correct  judgment 
of  our  cause,  our  conflicts,  and  our  heroes,  shall  go  down  to 
posterity. 

And  never  were  any  States  more  enriched  than  ours  have 
been  with  all  the  romance  of  true  heroism.  Never  were  any 
set  of  homes  such  a  series  of  "altars  of  sacrifice"  as  ours  have 
been.     Never  were  any  fields  of  conflict  better  baptized  with  the 
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best  blood  of  the  youth  of  the  land  than  ours  have  been.  No 
Spartan  mothers  were  ever  superior  to  ours  in  fidelity,  noble- 
ness, and  self-sacrifice.  And  never,  that  we  now  recall,  were  a 
set  of  heroes  clustered  together  in  any  single  cause,  in  whose 
breasts,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  so  much  of  pure  Christianity 
breathed. 

Dead  and  cold  and  ignoble,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  of  any 
(reneration  to  whose  ears  such  voices  as  these  shall  speak  in  vain. 
But  we  shall  not  permit  ourselves  to  think  that  such  voices  will 
utter  themselves  in  vain  in  the  ears  of  our  men  of  letters. 
Already  we  have  the  earnest  of  the  vintage.  History,  biogra- 
phy, and  romance,  press  as  eagerly  forward  to  the  notice  of  our 
impoverished  people  as  if  they  were  not  impoverished.  Once 
they  were  able  pecuniarily  to  encourage  their  home  authors,  but 
unfaithfully  sighed  after  English  literature.  Now  English  litera- 
ture utters  but  a  cold  voice  over  the  ruins  of  their  cause — but  a 
cold,  unsympathising  voice  over  the  trampled  good  names  of 
their  Christian  sages,  patriots,  and  heroes ;  and  they  sigh  for 
the  means  which  they  once  possessed,  but  would  not  employ,  to 
encourage  Southern  letters  which  may  speak  the  voice  of  truth 
and  eternal  right. 

Without  friends  in  Europe  who  understand  our  cause,  or  who 
will  risk  any  thing  in  its  defence  now  it  is  fallen,  any  more  than 
they  would  risk  any  thing  for  it  before  its  fall ;  without  friends 
in  the  North  and  West  who  have  the  power  to  shield  us  from 
legislative  persecution — still  we  occupy  a  sublime  position.  We 
are  witnesses  for  the  good  names  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  gone  to  glory  to  meet  the  spirits  of  their  own  slaves  trained 
by  them  for  that  glory.  We  are  martyr  witnesses  for  the  good 
names  of  our  patriot  brothers  and  sons  who  died  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  and  sacred  cause  and  Constitution  and  rights 
of  our  fathers.  And  we  are  witnesses  against  the  humanita- 
rianism  and  the  semi-infidel  ideas  which  have  trampled  boldly 
upon  the  plain  dictates  of  the  word  of  God,  and  have  threatened 
both  God  and  his  word  with  constraint  and  force  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  if  they  would  not  speak  in  accordance  with  that  spirit. 
And  we  are  witnesses  for  a  pure  revelation,  uttering  God's  mind, 
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unswayed  by  the  passions  of  men,  and  heard  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  busy  ones  of  this  world,  now  as  of  old,  as  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  it  be  a 
forerunner  of  the  presence  and  power  of  him  in  this  world,  with 
some  new  vestments  of  power,  whose  pure  word  it  is,  and  upon 
whose  pure  word  we  have  relied. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Smyth's  Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  our  Form  of  Government^  and 
the  Committee  of  Publication. 

We  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  which  has  been  allowed 
to  this  journal  of  recurring  to  a  subject  discussed  by  us  in  the 
October  number.  For  some  time  we  have  had  reason  to  believe 
that  we  then  gave  oifence  to  some  of  our  brethren.  Very 
recently  we  have  been  informed  distinctly  and  publicly  that  we 
were  understood  to  charge  our  Committee  of  Publication  "  with 
nothing  less  than  official  corruption,"  (sic,)  and  that  "it  was  so 
regarded  by  every  member  of  the  Committee."  The  editors  of 
this  Review  hold  themselves  responsible  for  whatever  is  uttered 
in  these  critical  notices,  and  stand  ready  always  to  give  full  and 
just  satisfaction  in  these  pages  to  any  whom  they  may  offend. 
We  should  grieve  over  an  injury  done  by  us  to  the  feelings  of 
any  member  of  the  whole  Church ;  but  there  are  some  of  our 
brethren  who  occupy  official  stations,  and  may  therefore  claim 
our  respectful  as  well  as  affectionate  regards.  We  should  be  no 
Presbyterians  if  we  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  all  those  who 
represent  the  Church  by  her  own  appointment  to  reverent  honor, 
for  her  sake  as  well  as  their  own.  Accordingly,  we  take  the 
earliest   opportunity  to  assure  the  Secretary  and    Publication 
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Committee  of  our  Church  at  Richmond  that  we  cherish  for  them 
the  warmest  affection  and  esteem,  and  also  that  it  was  not  our 
design  to  utter  one  word  at  variance  with  the  fullest  I^anifesta- 
tion  of  these  sentiments  for  the^m,  in  our  remarks  upon  their 
adoption  of  Dr.  Smjth's  Catechism.  When  we  spoke  of  the 
Committee's  "lending  itself  to  party  purposes,"  we  referred  in 
all  simplicity,  integrity,  and  kindness  to  the  plain  fact  that  it 
had  allowed  the  Church's  seal  to  be  affixed  to  a  work  expressing 
yiews  regarded  by  many  in  our  Church  as  unsound  and  unsafe. 
We  did  not  mean  to  charge  them  with  any  design  to  do  wrong. 
And  <B0,  when  we  said  it  had  "taken  upon  itself  to  publish  what 
is  not  generally  acceptable  amongst  us,"  we  simply  wished  to 
signify  that  they  had  done,  of  course  with  no  evil  design,  what 
the  Church  had  not  authorised  them  to  do.  We  may  differ  with 
our  brethren  of  the  Committee  and  they  may  differ  with  us 
respecting  this  matter,  but  we  here  publicly  declare  that  we  hold 
them  in  high  honor ;  that  w©  accord  to  them  the  character  of 
honest,  faithful,  and  conscientious  men,  albeit  we  regret  their 
official  action  in  this  case ;  and  that  we  repudiate  as  unfair  and 
unjust  the  interpretation  which  hag  been  put  upon  OUr  language. 
Having  read  the  statement  publicly  made,  that  these  brethren 
regard  our  words  as  so  injurious  and  insulting,  we  here  publicly 
Express  our  profound  regrets  that  we  should  have  been  so  much 
misunderstood.  And  as  we  did  not  purpose  to  wound,  we  hope 
they  will  do  us  the  justice  to  let  our  language  be  thus  inter- 
preted by  ourselves,  and  give  us  the  same  credit  for  honesty 
which  we  accord  to  them. 

We  might  well  have  excepted  one  of  the  Committee  from  this 
offered  explanation  and  disclaimer.  That  brother  did  us  the 
injustice  of  forcing  an  offensive  interpretation  publicly  upon  our 
words,  and  indulged  in  criticisms  not  so  much  of  our  words  as 
ourselves.  We  bear  our  brother  however  no  ill-will,  having  the 
charity  to  hope  that  he  did  not  really  design,  after  all,  to  inflict 
much  pain.  The  simple  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  never  can 
carry  on  a  public  discussion  without  these  personalities — they 
seem  to  be,  like  a  lame  man's  crutch,  essential  with  him  to  all 
prooress.     But  we  do  not  believe  that   our  brother  is  conscious 
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of  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  personal  offensiveness  which  fre- 
quently attaches  to  his  words.  That  is  just  his  way  of  carrying 
on  a  controversy.  In  this  case  he  evidently  misconceived  us 
and  was  irritated.  We  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the  results 
which  have  followed  our  few  and  calm  words  of  respectful 
criticism. 

The  clouds  of  dust  raised  on  this  occasion,  and  hiding  from 
view  so  long  the  true  issue,  having  in  some  degree  settled  down 
again,  let  us  revert  once  more  to  the  point  made  by  us  in  our 
number  for  October,  and  let  us  look  at  the  position  in  which  our 
Committee  of  Publication  have  been  placed  by  him  who  takes 
pains  to  tell  us  that  he  is  their  self-appointed  defender. 

The  point  made  by  us  is  simply  this,  that  our  Church's  Com- 
mittee of  Publication  may  not  use  the  common  funds  or  the 
common  seal  in  publishing  what  does  not  agree  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church.  This  point  has  not  been  met  at  all  by  the 
brother  who  says  that  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  advocate  this 
proceeding  of  the  Committee ;  for  he  contents  himself  with  the 
endeavor  simply  to  make  out  the  superiority  of  this  Catechism's 
doctrine  to  the  one  held  by  us.  What  Dr.  Smyth  teaches  is 
accepted  by  our  brother  as  true,  and  therefore  the  Committee, 
he  considers,  is  doing  well  to  publish  it ;  but  the  views  of  those 
who  differ  are  foolishness  with  him,  and  therefore  the  Committee 
need  not  mind  our  being  dissatisfied. 

The  point  we  made  is,  that  these  matters  are  in  controversy 
amongst  us,  and  that  our  common  agent,  the  Committee,  ought 
not  to  publish  the  party  views  of  either  side,  but  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  common  standards 
and  accepted  by  the  whole  Church.  But  from  one  end  of  his 
argument  to  the  other  our  brother  does  not,  we  believe,  any- 
where, insist  that  these  party  views  are  in  accordance  with  the 
standards ;  but  is  satisfied  to  assert  that  Dr.  Smyth  and  other 
esteemed  theologians  and  pastors  approved  of  them,  and  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  1844  held  the  same. 

This  defender  of  the  Committee  has  chosen  to  represent  those 
who  object  to  Dr.  Smyth's  teachings  as  few,  weak,  and  insignifi- 
cant— "High  Church,"   "New  lights  lately  risen  up  amongst 
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us ;"  and  he  seems  to  think  the  Committee  ought  to  pay  no 
attention  to  our  dissatisfaction,  but  publish  whatever  they  may 
think  fit,  regardless  of  any  complaints  from  us  that  it  differs 
from  our  standards.  Thus  the  Committee  are  made  of  purpose 
to  be  representatives  of  one  portion  and  not  of  the  whole  Church; 
made  by  one  of  its  members  to  be  ofpuiyose  that  which  we  gave 
great  offence  by  saying  they  had  in  this  one  case  allowed  them- 
selves to  appear — partisans.  Thus,  a  Committee  which  we  must 
help  to  support,  may  use  a  seal  belonging  in  part  to  us,  and 
money  contributed  in  part  by  us,  to  undo  amongst  us  what  we 
hold  to  be  the  trutJi,  of  God!  And  then,  when  we  protest 
against  this,  insult  is  to  be  added  to  injury  by  our  being  told 
over  and  over  again,  through  many  long  editorial  columns,  that 
we  are  a  contemptible  set  of  "New  Lights,"  deserving  no  con- 
sideration !  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  these  poor  abused 
"New  Lights"  are  found  to  be  crying  out  all  the  time  only  these 
wcTrds,  "  Give  us  our  old  standards  unchanged  and  uncorrupted 
in  your  new  Catechism  and  in  all  your  issues." 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  who  are  the  "New  Lights"  whom  the 
brother  stigmatizes  as  holding  these  "crotchets,"  not  worthy  of 
any  respect  by  our  Committee  ?  The  answer  is :  Thornwell  and 
Stuart  Robinson ;  Smith,  Dabney,  and  Peck,  Professors  in  Union 
Seminary,  members  of  the  Committee  which  prepared  the  revised 
Form  of  Government ;  Miller,  of  Charlotte ;  Welch,  of  Arkansas; 
Witherspoon,  of  Tennessee ;  Atkinson  and  Ramsey,  of  Virginia ; 
Stillman,  of  Alabama ;  Palmer  and  Phnn,  of  New  Orleans ; 
Wilson,  of  Augusta ;  Porter  and  Girardeau,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Baird,  the  Publication  Committee's  own  Secretary ;  the  whole 
Assembly  at  Memphis,  excepting  a  small  minority ;  besides  many 
other  representative  men  of  our  Church,  and  in  fact,  as  we 
beheve,  the  majority  of  all  our  ministers  and  elders. 

But  our  brother  is  one  of  those  who  hold  Dr.  Smyth's  views 
of  the  eldership.  Hence  he  considers  it  quite  the  thing  for  our 
Committee  to  publish  these  views,  regardless  how  many  and  who 
of  us  may  be  offended.  We  are  not  wilhng  to  believe  that  our 
Committee  of  Publication  can  be  satisfied  to  be  put  into  such  a 
position  by  any  advocate.  Nor,  if  we  could  suppose  our  Com- 
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mittee  willing  to  take  such  a  position,  can  we  believe  that  our 
Assembly  will  sanction  their  publishing  on  one  side  or  on  both 
sides  of  matters  now  in  controversy  amongst  us,  or  their  putting 
forth  any  Catechism  differing  at  all  from  our  standards. 

This  is  the  one  only  question  we  have  raised  or  care  to  discuss 
with  our  brother.  But  we  cannot  help  following  him,  beyond 
this  one  only  point  under  legitimate  consideration,  into  his 
remarkable  argument  from  the  Assembly  of  1844.  He  would 
actually  have  our  Committee  carry  the  Church  back  to  that 
Assembly  and  insist  on  putting  her  on  the  platform  of  half- 
developed,  semi-prjclatic  Presbyterianism  which  that  Assembly 
enacted.  Let  us  explain  and  justify  our  words.  Popery  came 
out  of  Prelacy,  and  this  out  of  the  denial  of  the  parity  of  pres- 
byters. All  presbyters  in  the  New  Testament  are  equal  rulers, 
but  some  of  them  were  likewise  teachers.  Immeasurably  greater 
and  higher  is  teaching  than  ruling,  yet  all  rulers  of  God's  house 
are  equal  ai<  such;  and  to  deny  this,  is  and  was  the  beginning. of 
Prelacy.  Now,  Popery  makes  ordination  a  sacrament — a  min- 
isterial act.  So  docs  Prelacy.  But  what  does  the  Assembly  of 
1844  say  ?  It  likewise  makes  "the  rite  of  ordination  a  declara- 
tory ministerial  act."  A  declaratory  ministerial  act!  What 
kind  of  a  thing  is  that  ?  Preaching  the  word,  in  the  various 
forms  of  that  service,  is  a  declaratory  ministerial  act,  and  to 
administer  either  of  the  sacraments  is  a  declaratory  ministerial 
act.  But,  besides  these,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  declara- 
tory ministerial  acts,  unless  it  be  marriage — which  may  be  an 
act  of  the  magistracy  just  as  well  as  of  the  ministry,  and  which 
also,  considered  in  an  ecclesiastical  light,  the  Church  at  Rome 
makes  to  be  a  sacrament.  Now,  ordination  certainly  will  not  be 
called  preaching  the  word ;  but  if  we  call  it  a  sacrament,  then 
we  come  at  once  upon  Prelatic  and  Popish  grounds. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  represent  ordination  as  a  ministerial 
act,  but  say  it  is  to  be  "  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery."  And  our  standards  follow  the  Scriptures.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  is  not  one  word  in  them  respect- 
ing ordination,  excepting  what  the  Form  of  Government  con- 
tains.    And  why  should  only  that  book  treat  of  it?     Because 
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ordination  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  Church.     It  is  an 
act  of  Church  government.    And  what  say  our  standards  respect- 
ing it  in  the  Form  of  Government  ?     They  say  the  Church  is  to 
be  governed  by  courts  parochial,  presbyterial,  and  synodical, 
made  up  of  elders  of  the  two  kinds.     They  say  the  presbytery, 
thus  made  up,  is  to   "  ordain,  install,  judge,  and  remove  minis- 
ters."    They  say  the   presbytery,  constituted   of  elders  of  the 
two  classes,  shall  take  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  trial ;  shall 
assign  their  parts   of  trial ;  shall  examine  and  sustain  or  not 
sustain  the  same ;  and  then,  finally,  that  the  ordination  of  the 
minister  shall  be  "with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery," and  that  "all  the  members  of  the  presbytery,  in  their 
order,"  shall  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.     And  pre- 
cisely answerable  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  that  sound  and  good  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  these  words :  "Ordinatione  is  the  separatione  and 
sanctifying  of  the  person  appointit,  to  God  and  his  Kirk,  efter 
he  be  weill  tryit  and  fund  qualifiet.     The  ceremonies  of  ordina- 
tione are  fasting,  earnest  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands  of  the 
elderschip.     Elderschips  and  assemblies  are  commonlie  consti- 
tute of  pastors,  doctors,  and  sic  as  we   commonlie  call  eldars, 
that  labor  not  in  word  and  doctrine."     But  when  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  speaks,  (composed  in  part  of  zealous  and  sturdy 
Independents,  and  also  largely  of  English  Presbyterians  prelati- 
cally  educated  and  prelatically  ordained,)  it  says :  Ordination  shall 
be  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  "  of  those  preaching  presby- 
ters to  whom  it  doth  belong."     And  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  then  considered  so  desirable,  the  Scotch 
Kirk  agreed  to  accept  this  form.     But  our  fathers,  in  1787, 
when  they  would  make  our  Constitution,  went  back  again  to  the 
ground  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  their  fathers  in  Scot- 
land so  loved  and  believed  in,  and  said,  scripturally,  it  should  be 
"with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."     Our 
brother  remarked  concerning  these  statements,  made  before  by 
us,  that  they  were  "rather  curious  statements."     Is  it  not  a 
little  "curious"  that  one  who  allows  himself  to  write  so  confi- 
dently of  such  matters  should  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  truth 
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of  these  statements  ?  Let  him  look  on  page  seventy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Baird's  Digest,  and  he  will  find  some  similar 
statements,  •which  are  also  worthy  of  his  consideration. 

Now,  this  denial  by  the  Assembly  of  1844,  that  ruling  elders 
may  lay  on  hands,  is  necessarily  the  denial  that  they  are  pres- 
byters, just  as  it  is  the  assertion  that  ordination  is  a  sacrament. 
And  both  these,  multitudes  amongst  us  hold  to  be  very  serious 
errors.  And  they  never  will  consent  for  our  Church  to  be  put 
upon  any  such  platform  by  any  Committee,  or  by  any  advocate  of 
its  right  to  put  us  there ;  neither  yet  by  any  General  Assembly. 
Many  were  the  "unfaithful  Assemblies"  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  harbored  and  abetted  Prelacy  within  that  Church, 
and  were  disowned  by  her  afterwards.  Does  our  brother  not 
remember  this  ?  Is  he  not  also  aware  of  the  progress  of  opinion 
within  our  Church  (especially  as  distinguished  from  the  North- 
ern) since  1844  respecting  the  eldership  ?  If,  indeed,  he  will 
insist  on  our  being  carried  backwards  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  also  Northwards  a  good  many  degrees  of  latitude,  to 
the  Assembly  of  1844,  that  we  may  hearken  to  its  denial  of 
the  rights  of  ruling  elders  in  contradiction  to  our  own  more 
recent  and  more  sound  Assembly  at  Memphis,  and  to  our  Book 
and  to  the  Scriptures;  then  must  our  call,  which  so  disturbed  his 
nerves,  for  a  settlement  by  our  Church  of  what  our  Committee 
may  disseminate  amongst  us,  be  made  still  more  loud  and  urgent. 
Where  does  our  Church  really  stand  ?  Is  she  with  the  Assem- 
bly of  1844,  or  with  that  of  1866  ?  And  does  she  take  ground 
with  any  Assembly  against  her  own  standards  and  against  the 
New  Testament  ?  And  does  she  intend  to  permit  her  Committee 
of  Publication  to  define  what  her  position  is  upon  any  moot 
question,  or  to  place  her  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  such  ques- 
tions ? 

But,  regarding  this  particular  publication,  there  is,  we  should 
suppose,  no  need  of  urging  any  further  our  earnest  desire  for 
entire  conformity  between  the  issues  of  our  Committee  and  our 
Church  standards,  seeing  that  Dr.  Smyth  has  publicly  expressed 
his  readiness  "to  have  the  answers  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken  made  conformable  to  the  words  of  our  present  Form  of 
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Government."  The  motives  under  which  this  willingness  is 
expressed  by  Dr.  S.  are  the  "prevention  of  further  controversy," 
and  "to  render  the  work  as  generally  useful  to  the  cause  of 
Presbyterianism  as  possible."  These  are  honorable  motives. 
Dr.  Smyth's  proposition  is  also  as  wise  as  it  is  honorable  to  him. 
Why  oifend  many  in  a  book  designed  for  all  ?  Our  brother,  who 
has  been  defending  what  we  objected  to,  says  Dr.  Smyth  is 
willing  to  give  up  three  only  of  the  points  objected  to.  Dr. 
Smyth  himself  puts  no  such  limit.  Nay,  he  even  declares  that 
he  had  availed  himself  substantially  of  every  suggestion  for 
conformity  made  by  the  Committee,  and  moreover  that  he  had 
"authorised  them  to  make  any  other  alterations  they  thought 
desirable  or  necessary."  "We  own  that  this  statement  somewhat 
surprises  us,  as  seeming  to  fasten  on  the  Committee  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  fully  conforming  this  Catechism  to  our  standards, 
when  authorised  so  to  do  by  the  author.  But  we  hope  now  that 
this  controversy  may  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Committee's 
publishing  without  delay  their  intention  to  adopt  Dr.  Smyth's 
suggestion  in  all  its  manly  and  Christian  fulness. 

Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  "Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"  "Lectures  on  the  Evidences,"  etc.,  etc.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1868.     Pp.  374.     12mo. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  first  portion  of  a  new  commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  has  been  a  manual  of  worship  to 
the  Jew  and  the  Christian  alike,  and  holds  the  same  prominent 
position  in  the  estimation  of  God's  people,  now  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  added  to  the  canon,  which  it  did  when  that 
included  the  Old  Testament  alone.  It  is  the  last  work  this 
veteran  in  Scripture-exposition  expects  to  offer  in  this  line  for 
the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men.  The  notes  were  commenced, 
he  informs  us,  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  rightly  judges 
that  he  could  have  no  more  appropriate,  serene,  and  satisfying 
employment  than  their  revision  and  completion  in  the  evening  of 
his  days.     His  expository  works  have  covered  a  larger  portion 
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of  the  Scripture  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of  our  own 
country  that  we  now  remember  ;  embracing  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, Isaiah,  Job,  and  Daniel,  and  now  the  Psalms.  In  our 
own  view,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  method 
and  value  of  these  productions  of  his  pen,  which,  we  trust,  will 
not  be  found  wanting  in  this,  the  first  portion  of  which  is  before 
us.  These  labors  have  been  extended  through  forty  years,  and 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  most  extensive  appreciation,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad ;  more  than  half  a  million  volumes  of 
his  commentaries  having  been  printed  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps a  greater  number  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  while 
to  a  limited  extent  they  have  been  circulated  in  the  French, 
"Welsh,  Hindostanee,  and  Chinese  languages.  And  what  is 
remarkable,  they  have  all  been  composed  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  hour  of  nine  was  reached,  that  the  time  devoted  to 
pastoral  labors  might  not  be  invaded.  Others  have  toiled  by 
the  midnight  lamp  and  protracted  their  studies  often  into  the 
morning  hours  at  which  Mr.  B.'s  commenced,  reversing  the  order 
of  nature  and  converting  night  into  day.  It  may  be  that  his  fail- 
ing sight  is  the  result  of  his  early  studies,  which  are  a  greater 
trial  to  the  organs  of  vision,  perhaps,  than  the  artificial  glare  of 
the  midnight  lamp. 

The  volume  before  us  covers  the  first  of  the  five  books  into 
which  the  Psalms  were  divided  in  early  times,  ending  with  the  41st 
Psalm.  These  divisions  the  author  does  not  regard  as  arbitrary, 
but  as  indicating  independent  collections,  made  at  diff"erent  times 
till  the  canon  was  closed,  or  perhaps  by  Ezra  at  its  completion — 
an  opinion  which  Ilengstenberg  and  Delitzsch  have  also  main- 
tained. As  is  usual,  he  considers  in  his  introduction  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  "the  imprecatory  Psalms,"  so  perplexing 
to  many.  lie  assumes  that  there  were  reasons  for  recording 
these  expressions  consistent  with  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  a 
divine  revelation ;  that  we  are  to  consider  what  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age ;  and  that  the  same  difficulties  might  be  felt  at 
the  lanojua2i;e  of  the  Covenanters  and  Puritans  of  more  modern 
times ;  that  a  portion  of  these  are  an  expression  of  what  ought 
to  be  and  will  be  the  fate  of  impious  men  :  that  some  are  a  rep- 
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resentation  of  what  the  feelings  of  others  would  be  and  not  of 
the  writer  himself;  that,  in  regard  to  those  which  were  invoca- 
tions of  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
David  was  a  magistrate,  and  as. king  supreme,  by  a  divine 
appointment  the  civil  and  military  ruler  of  the  nation ;  that 
punishment  is  right  and  approved  by  the  righteous  and  good ; 
that  there  must  needs  be  arrangements  for  punishing  crime,  as  a 
detective  police,  constables,  jurymen,  judges,  sheriffs,  jailors, 
and  hangmen ;  that  all  these  are  honorable  employments ;  that 
each  of  them  may  pray  for  success  in  their  vocations ;  and  that 
the  "imprecatory  Psalms"  bear  no  more  signs  of  malice  than 
such  prayers  would  do. 

Another  line  of  remark  adopted  by  the  author  savors  some- 
what of  rationalistic  expediency,  and  will  approve  itself  less  to 
readers  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  that  these  Psalms  merely  record 
faithfully  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist;  that  neither 
David  nor  any  other  mere  man  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  was 
indefectibly  perfect ;  that  it  was  needful,  in  order  that  revela- 
tion should  meet  the  wants  of  man,  that  it  should  be  a  true  rep- 
resentation of  religion  as  it  exists  in  fallen  men  and  not  in 
spotless  angels  ;  that  expressions  and  acts  of  this  kind  are  not 
set  before  us  for  our  imitation  ;  and  that  all  that  inspiration  is 
responsible  for  is  the  correctness  of  the  record.  These  consid- 
erations can  hardly  be  admitted  as  any  resolution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  commentaries  of  Mr.  Barnes  are  popular  rather  than 
critical.  He  has  passed  in  review  the  commentaries  of  others, 
not  neglecting  to  compare  them  with  the  original  text,  and  has 
given  the  results  of  his  judgment.  They  are  the  commentaries 
of  the  well-read  pastor,  rather  than  of  the  professor  whose  life- 
long labors  have  been  directed  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of 
the  original  Scriptures,  and  who  might  give  forth  the  doctrines 
in  a  more  scientific  form,  and  the  idioms  of  the  original  in 
accordance  with  those  nice  shades  of  thought  which  the  language 
expresses ;  and  with  more  elaborate  proof.  They  are  for  this 
cause  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  who  read.  His 
style  is  perspicuous  and  flowing,  and  the  main  thoughts  of  the 
text  are  brought  forward  with  suitable  directness.     We  did  not 
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expect  to  find  in  these  pages  those  objectionable  views  brought 
forward,  in  his  early  life,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
tho  Romans,  touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement, 
Christ's  active  and  passive  obedience,  imputation,  and  the  ability 
of  the  sinner,  which  contributed  their  share  to  rend  asunder  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  So  far  as  we  have  read,  we  have  not  met 
with  them,  and  trust  we  shall  not.  The  Psalter  loads  to  the 
discussion  of  those  practical  truths  of  religion  in  which  all 
denominations  of  bolievers  agree,  rather  than  to  those  points  in 
which  they  differ.  The  volume  before  us  will  occupy  a  useful 
place  among  the  numerous  commentaries  upon  the  Psalms — a 
book  so  attractive  by  its  spiritual  contents,  so  full  of  instruction 
and  comfort,  so  replete  with  images  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  so 
far  transcending  all  the  lyric  productions  of  every  land  of  poetry 
and  song,  that  he  who  writes  upon  it  may  well  despair  of  satis- 
fying the  heart  which  loves  it. 

Manual  of  the  First  Prcshyterian   Cliurcli^  Nashville^  Tenn. ; 

with  a  Brief  History  from  its  Organisation,  November,  1814; 

to  November,  18GS.    Prepared  by  the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert 

F.  Bunting,  D.  D.,  for  the  use  of  the  Congregation.     8vo. 

Pp.  102. 

AVe  have  looked  over  this  Manual  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure.  It  testifies  of  an  earnest,  active  pastor,  and  of  a 
church  well  organised  and  prosperous.  Besides  much  valuable 
and  interesting  historical  and  biographical  matter,  it  presents 
complete  lists  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church,  a 
detail  of  its  plans  and  operations  for  its  owni  spiritual  improve- 
ment and  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  others,  and  a  state- 
ment of  rei]:ulations  and  arrancjcments  for  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  congregation.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  large  and 
noble  congregation  of  this  church  has  been  so  admirably  ordered 
and  organised  for  its  work,  and  so  efficient  and  successful  in  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  must  go  together.  Order, 
plan,  system,  organisation,  are  essential  to  success.  And  just 
here  is  one  secret,  at  least,  of  the  inefficiency  and  failure  of  many 
of  our  churches  in  all  the  ends  ana  purposes  of  a  church.    They 
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have  no  well-digested,  systematic  plans  about  many  of  their 
interests.  Every  thing  is  at  loose  ends,  helter-skelter,  and  hap- 
hazard. Of  course,  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  any  good  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  wants  of  our  Church  is  a  thorough  and 
somewhat  detailed  plan  for  the  arrangement  and  organisation  of 
the  whole  operations  and  machinery  of  our  individual  congrega- 
tions. In  our  standards  at  present,  there  are  laid  down  only  the 
most  general  and  fundamental  principles  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  each  minister  and  congregation  are  left  to  devise  for  them- 
selves their  practical  application  in  the  details  and  actual  work- 
ing of  our  church  system.  Comparatively  few  men  have  a 
turn  and  talent  of  the  organising,  administrative  cast.  Our 
young  preachers  enter  on  their  work  for  the  most  part  without 
any  instruction  on  the  subject.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  few 
of  our  churches  is  there  any  system  at  all  in  their  affairs,  while 
in  those  that  have  any,  there  are  endless  differences  and  even 
contrarieties.  If  a  member  remove  from  one  congregation  to 
another,  however  familiar  he  may  have  been  with  the  plans  by 
which  the  former  carried  on  and  managed  its  affairs,  he  will 
have  every  thing  to  learn  anew  in  regard  to  the  second. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  system  authorised  and  sanc- 
tioned by  our  General  Assembly,  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  if 
every  church  which  has  attempted  to  attain  for  itself  a  complete 
and  thorough  organisation  would  publish  a  manual  like  the  one 
before  us,  and  that  there  should  be  an  extensive  interchange  and 
circulation  of  these  among  our  churches  and  ministry.  One 
could  learn  from  others,  and  a  happy  idea,  a  successful  contri- 
vance, could  be  spread  and  communicated  to  all  the  rest. 

Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Tilings.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1868.  Pp.  360. 
We  esteem  Dr.  Bushnell  much  more  as  a  writer,  when  he  has 
to  do  with  the  outworks  of  religion,  than  when  he  deals  with  the 
more  distinctive  features  of  the  gospel.  We  have  to  forget  what 
he  has  put  forth  on  the  atonement  and  kindred  topics,  before  we 
are  prepared  to  enjoy  what  he  says  in  the  present  volume.  A 
man   who  is  really  a  profound    thinker  may  be   supposed   to 
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undergo  great  changes  in  twenty  years ;  and  if  he  is  a  lover  of  the 
truth,  it  ought  to  be  more  distinct  to  ^s  mental  vision  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  period.  Leaving  out  of  view  that  clearly 
marked  rationalism  which  tinged  some  of  the  author's  earlier 
works,  we  have  tried  to  read  these  pages  without  prejudice. 

The  leading  idea  which  runs  through  this  whole  book,  and 
which  the  author  attempts  to  enforce  and  illustrate,  is,  that  there 
are  moral  ends  to  be  effected  by  every  thing  in  this  world,  even 
that  which  is  most  mysterious  and  repulsive.  In  these  ''moral 
uses,"  he  finds  more  satisfactory  manifestations  of  Deity,  and 
shows  them  to  be  of  much  greater  importance,  than  the  merely 
physical  ends  on  which  Paley  and  the  Bridgewater  school  expend 
so  much  strength.  He  says  in  his  Preface:  "Our  treatises  of 
natural  theology  are  commonly  at  fault  in  tracing  what  they  call 
their  'argument  from  design' — assuming  that  physical  uses  are 
the  decisive  tests  or  objects  of  all  the  contrivance  to  be. looked 
for  in  God's  works.  Whereas  they  are  resolvable,  in  far  the 
greater  part,  by  no  such  tests,  but  only  by  their  moral  uses, 
which  are  in  fact  the  last  ends  of  God  in  every  thing,  including 
even  the  physical  uses  themselves."  This  is  a  grand  ^bought 
and  worthy  of  the  most  profound  study — that  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  nature  is  set  up,  and  that  all  events  occur  for  ends  of 
intelligence  and  goodness,  for  the  discipline  of  souls,  for  the 
formation  of  moral  character,  for  the  education  of  intelligent 
creatures.  We  are  put  to  school  here,  and  the  lessons  brought 
before  us  and  the  training  to  which  we  are  subjected  are  simply 
intended  to  prepare  us  for  acting  on  a  higher  stage.  All  nature 
is  replete  with  moral  instruction,  and  most  precious  truths  are 
uttered  from  a  thousand  voices.  The  opposite  view — that  we 
are  to  look  no  further  than  physical  contrivance  in  the  works  of 
God — is  gross,  materialistic,  and  infidel,  while  this  is  Christian 
and  scriptural. 

The  author  grasps  his  leading  idea  with  a  firm  hold,  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  reckless  speculation,  but  calm,  sober  inquiry, 
applies  it  to  many  separate  topics.  The  book  is  not  a  continuous 
treatise,  but  is  made  up  of  independent  essays  illustrative  of  the 
general  thought  we  have  announced.     The  following  are  some  of 
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the  subjects  treated :  Night  and  Sleep,  Want  and  Waste,  Bad 
Government,  Physical  Pain,  Non-intercourse  between  Worlds, 
Insanity,  Animal  Infestations,  Distinctions  of  Color,  the  Sea, 
etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  these  chapters  are  admirably  written,  in  which  the 
most  captious  critic  would  find  little  to  condemn.  But  there  is 
one  dark  stain  on  this  book,  which,  however,  has  not  surprised 
us.  Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  than  that  a  New  Eng- 
land divine  should  speak  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  slavery, 
slaveholders,  treatment  of  the  freedmen,  as  an  impartial  histo- 
rian or  a  really  Christian  philosopher  should  speak.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Dr.  B.  comes  within  view  of  the  hated  South,  all 
his  heart  is  turned  into  stone,  all  mercy  leaves  his  breast,  and 
he  throttles  it,  and  mauls  it,  and  treads  it  in  the  mire ;  but  after 
he  has  emptied  upon  it  all  the  vials  of  his  vengeance,  he  seems 
to  feel  that  he  has  handled  it  very  tenderly,  and  that  it  has  not 
received  a  thousandth  part  of  what  it  ought  to  have  suifered. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  poor  South  is  not  only  hated,  but 
feared.  Thrown  to  the  ground  in  her  struggle  for  independence, 
the  North  fears  to  let  her  rise  out  of  the  mud  and  mire,  and  so 
the  treading  and  the  trampling  keeps  on  out  of  fear.  We  copy 
two  or  three  samples  of  Dr.  B.'s  way  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject; and  our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  only 
about  six  or  seven  pages  of  such  stuff  in  the  whole  volume : 

"We  have  just  passed  through  a  great  public  contest,  for 
example,  not  with  our  thirty  tyrants,  but  our  thirty  or  three 
hundred  thousand  tyrants  of  slavery,  to  reduce  and  bring  to  the 
ground  the  malign  power  they  were  asserting  above  our  laws  and 
institutions.  They  have  been  educated  to  be  tyrants,  and  could 
not  be  republicans.  There  was  never  any  possibility  that  a 
leadership  trained  by  slavery  should  not  make  a  magistracy 
contemning  right  and  the  restraints  of  law.  They  now  lie 
prostrate,  and  their  many-headed  tyranny  is  broken ;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  done  for  true  liberty  in  them  by  merely  forced 
emancipation  of  their  slaves.  Give  them  power,  and  it  will  be 
bad  power  still,  until  the  gain  is  utilized  and  made  fast  in  their 
feelings  and  opinions.  They  can  never  be  republicans  till  they 
get  into  the  divine  principle  of  law,  as  the  guardian  of  liberty." 
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"But  few,  alas!  of  all  the  agitators  and  forward  leaders  of 
the  rebellion — none  of  all  the  people  concerned  in  it  but  the 
poor  victims  who  were  forced  into  it  against  their  loyalty — 
appear  to  have  become  truly  sensible,  as  yet,  of  the  enormity  of 
the  crime.  They  still  smoke  and  smoulder  in  the  pride  of  their 
defeat,  defiant,  for  the  most  part,  of  control,  relieving  their 
impotence  by  the  violent  epithets  they  heap  on  the  friends  of 
order,  and  claiming  even  the  right,  as  before  all  rights  were  for- 
feited, to  make  their  own  terms  of  pacification  !  All  which  we 
duly  understand  when  we  speak  the  word  slavery — it  is  the 
solidarity  of  wrong  in  human  slavery  ;  that  which  overawed  dis- 
sent, and  hunted  the  friends  of  order  into  the  ranks  to  die ;  that 
which,  having  organised  a  vast  savage  empire,  in  the  domineer- 
ing instincts  of  absolutism,  can  not  be  suddenly  tempered  to 
order  and  reason."     P.  157. 

Some  astronomer — Sir  Isaac  Newton  perhaps — calculated  that 
a  certain  comet  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  approached  so  near  the  sun  that  it 
would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron  if 
it  had  been  a  body  of  that  metal ;  and  he  further  estimated  that 
if  it  had  been  as  large  as  the  earth  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun  that  the  earth  is,  it  would  take  it  at  least  fifty 
thousand  years  to  cool  so  as  to  recover  its  natural  temperature. 
This  is  the  only  thing  which  now  occurs  to  us  as  a  suitable  meta- 
phor by  which  to  exhibit  the  intense,  burning  rage  of  New  Eng- 
land against  the  South.  It  is  just  about  as  hot  as  that  comet 
when  it  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  And  if  it  would 
have  taken  it  five  hundred  centuries  to  cool,  we  can  by  a  mathe- 
matical process  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  both  we  and  our 
readers  shall  have  long  passed  away  before  New  England  gets 
back  to  its  original  calm.  As  New  England,  in  its  own  esti- 
mate, is  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  earth,  we  may  infer 
that  at  least  ten  thousand  years  must  elapse  before  any  writer 
there  (especially  among  her  preachers)  will  be  able  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  other  than  the  hugest  mon- 
strosit}^,  both  political  and  moral,  that  was  ever  produced ;  that 
there  were  some  Christian  people  in  the  South  in  the  year  1869 ; 
or  that  the  late  war  was  a  noble  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  found  a 
better  government  than  "the  best  government  the  world  ever  saw." 
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But  anything  we  could  say  would  be  like  throwing  a  bucket- 
full  of  cold  water  on  this  seething  red-hot  mass ;  and  so  we  will 
only  suggest  to  Dr.  B.  that  the  moral  uses  of  such  bitter  hate  to 
the  South  as  this  book  exhibits  in  two  or  three  places,  would  fur- 
nish a  suitable  theme  for  a  supplementary  chapter  in  a  second 
edition. 

We  must  criticise  our  author's  difFuseness.  His  matter  is 
spread  over  too  much  space.  He  seems  to  enter  upon  every 
subject  with  the  determination  that  it  shall  furnish  material 'for 
a  whole  chapter.  There  is  no  compression,  no  condensation;  but 
whether  the  topic  deserves  it  or  not,  it  must  be  hammered  out  to 
the  required  dimensions.  This  is  unpardonable  in  an  age  when 
there  are  so  many  books  produced,  and  when  the  readers  cannot 
often  be  supposed  to  live  longer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years. 

We  have  no  praise  to  bestow  upon  the  style  in  which  this 
volume  is  written.  It  is  simply  Germanized  English.  It  is  not 
the  language  in  which  an  American  should  write.  It  has  the 
same  faults  with  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent.  More  tolerable  than  they,  there  are  yet  many  gnarled 
and  knotty  places,  instead  of  the  fine  straight  grain.  Deep  the 
stream  may  be,  but  it  is  not  clear,  and  its  flow  is  not  smooth  and 
straightforward,  but  over  rough  places  and  through  many  wind- 
ings. The  symmetry  of  the  figure  is  often  spoiled  by  the  gro- 
tesque habiliments  in  which  it  is  clothed.  With  all  the  mistiness 
which  generally  characterises  the  style  of  our  author,  it  has, 
however,  sometimes  a  vigor  and  expressiveness  making  a  near 
approach  to  th^  proper  purpose  of  language. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  in 
the  original  Greek  ;  ivith  Notes  and  Introductions.  By  Chk. 
Wordsworth,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster.  Sixth 
edition.     2  vols.,  Boyal  8vo.     Rivingtons :  London.     1868. 

The  Creek  Testament  ivith  Revised  Texty  etc.,  and  a  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Sixth  edition.    In  4  vols.,  8vo.     London:  Rivingtons.    1868. 
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The  first  portion  of  Wordsw9rth's  Commentary,  the  four  Gos- 
pels, was  first  printed  in  1856,  and  has  gone  through  six  editions; 
of  the  second  and  third,  embracing  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  there  have  been  five ;  and  of  the  fourth,  embracing  the 
Cathohc  Epistles  and  the  Revelation,  there  have  been  three 
editions.  The  parts  were  published  separately,  and  are  now 
issued  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages 
each. 

Alford's  Commentary  was  also  published  in  parts,  the  first 
edition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  1849.  The  last  portion  was  pub- 
lished during  the  continuance  of  the  war  from  which  we  have 
so  recently  emerged.  We  have  been  shut  out  from  the  European 
world,  first  by  the  hostilities  that  were  waged,  and  since  by  the 
poverty  which  has  oppressed  us,  so  that  our  students  and  minis- 
ters have  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  religious  literature 
which  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  others.  This  is  our  apology 
for  mentioning  these  valuable  contributions  to  exegetical  literature 
at  this  late  hour. 

These  commentaries  have  each  their  own  peculiar  excellences 
and  defects.  Both  are  the  productions  of  scholars  trained  in  the 
English  Universities,  who  have  risen  to  high  distinction  in  the 
English  Church,  and  have  enjoyed  every  facility  their  country, 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  wealth  and  learning,  could  afford  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  sacred  text. 

As  to  the  theological  sentiments  of  these  writers  respectively, 
Wordsworth  adheres  to  the  old  view  of  plenary  verbal  inspiration. 
In  doctrine  he  holds  to  universal  redemption,  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, falling  from  grace,  inclining  to  the  Arminian  rather  than 
to  the  Calvinistic  theology.  lie  is  a  strong  churchman,  illus- 
trating much  from  the  fathers,  and  the  able  and  learned  divines 
of  the  English  Church.  His  work  is  rendered  more  complete  by 
its  copious  indices  of  words  explained,  and  of  subjects  and  authors 
cited.  There  is  appended  also  Scrivener's  collation  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  with  tlije  Stephens  text  of  1550. 

Alford's  views  of  inspiration  are  less  definite  and  more  accom- 
modating. "Inspiration  is  not  verbal,  yet  it  is  plenary.  The 
men  were  inspired^  the  hooks  are  tlie  results  of  tltat  inspiration." 
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He  has  made  use  of  the  biblical  works  of  continental  scholars, 
and  his  own  comments  have  been  greatly  enriched,  especially  in 
his  last  volumes,  from  these  sources.     His  method  is  far  more 
critical,  exact,  and  philological  than  Wordsworth's,  and,  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  more  to  be  depended  on. 
His  doctrinal  statements  are  in  general  correct ;   and  even  when 
•we   differ  with  him,   we  accord  him  the  credit  of  setting  forth 
his  views  with  much  clearness  and  definiteness.     The  Greek  text 
is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  both  these  commentaries,  and 
in  Alford's  the  various  readings  compiled  from  critical  editions 
are  found  beneath  it,  after  which,  on  each  page,  the  expository 
notes  follow.     This  arrangement  places  everything  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  student,  but  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  enhances  the 
cost  of  the  publication,  and,  except  in  England,  the  Greek  text 
is  generally  omitted   in   commentaries,   and  probably  for  this 
reason.     One  does  not  need  nor  wish  to  purchase  the  Greek  text 
so  many  times  over  as  he  must  do  if  he  multiplies  commentaries. 
Alford's   Prolegomena  are  especially  valuable.     The  last  one, 
which  completes  the  exegetical  labors  of  eighteen  years,  closes 
with  the  prayer  to  God  "that  in  the  stir  and  labor  of  men  over 
his  word,  to  which  these  volumes  have  been  one  humble  contri- 
bution, others  may  arise  and  teach,  whose  labors  shall  be  so  far 
better  than  his,  that  this  book  and  its  writer  may  be  utterly  for- 
gotten"— a  prayer  which  acknowledges  the  progress  now  making 
in  these  studies,   and  the  modest  estimate  which  an  ingenuous 
mind  makes  of  its  own  products.     Rivingtons'  price  for  Words- 
worth is  c£4  3s.  6d.  sterling ;  for  Alford's  <£5  6s. 

Both  these  works  are  necessary  to  put  our  students  abreast  of 
the  English  biblical  commentary  in  its  present  advanced  state  ; 
and  if  to  these  could  be  added  the  commentaries  of  the  Lange 
series  as  edited  by  Schaff,  they  would  also  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  exegetical  labors  of  Germany.  One  must  have  his 
own  doctrinal  opinions  well  grounded,  and  learn  in  verba  nullius 
magistri  jurare,  and  then  by  a  wise  eclecticism  he  may  be 
taught  even  by  his  enemies. 
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The  Modern  Representations  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Four  Dis- 
courses delivered  before  the  Evangelical  Union  at  Hanover, 
Germany.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn,  First  Preacher  to 
the  Court.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition,  by 
Charles  E.  Grinnell.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1868. 
12mo.     Pp.164. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  these  discourses.  They  have 
the  high  merits  of  great  condensation,  remarkable  perspicuity, 
and  conclusive  argumentation.  At  the  same  time,  their  style  is 
animated  and  warm,  presenting  a  very  successful  example  of  the 
best  manner  of  discussing  erudite  and  abstruse  questions  in  a 
spoken  discourse  before  a  popular  assembly.  There  is  no  trace 
of  unintelligible  German  philosophy  about  them,  nor  any  weari- 
some burden  of  ostentatious  learning.  Except,  perhaps,  a  little 
squinting  towards  a  doctrine  of  "the  Church"  to  which  we 
might  object,  the  theology  of  the  author  appears  to  be  evan- 
gelical and  orthodox.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  proofs  of 
this.  While  Germany  contains  defenders  of  the  true  faith  as 
sound  and  able  as  Dr.  Uhlhorn,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
the  good  cause  in  that  battle-field  of  the  Reformation. 

The  first  two  discourses  are  chiefly  occupied  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  theories  of  Renan,  Schenkel,  and  Strauss,  in  regard 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Christ.  The  third  discusses  the 
question  whether  we  have  in  the  four  Gospels  really  trustworthy 
authorities  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  fourth  treats  of  "mira- 
cles," their  historical  proof  and  possibility. 

We  would  like  to  present  a  synopsis  of  these  valuable  dis- 
courses, but  their  matter  is  so  condensed  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this  satisfactorily  in  the  limit  allowed  us.  The  author  begins 
with  a  reference  to  the  modern  attacks  upon  Christianity,  which 
are  more  manifold  and  powerful  than  ever  before,  and  have  for 
their  object  to  destroy  its  very  existence — at  least,  the  existence 
of  that  which  has  always  been  known  as  Christianity.  They 
have  essentially  one  aim — to  set  aside  the  supernatural  in  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  supernsitural. 
The  point  where  the  supernatural  concentrates  is  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Therefore,  the  chief  attack  is  against  this  point, 
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and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  he  did  not  live  and  act  as 
the  Church  has  always  helieved.  These  attacks  are  nothing 
new.  The  works  of  Renan  and  others  of  recent  date  have  had 
many  predecessors.  And  it  confirms  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
to.  look  over  the  whole  series  and  succession  of  attempts  to  over- 
throw it,,  and  to  mark  that  each  new  attempt  begins  in  the  same 
way — by  showing  the  preceding  one  to  be  unsatisfactory.  "  It 
is  as  if  we  heard  at  the  door  the  feet  of  them  who  shall  come  in 
to  carry  out  those  also  who  lord  it  over  the  present  day."  We 
might  spare  ourselves  the  labor  of  answering  these  attacks  on 
the  truth.  They  successively  answer  one  another.  Renan 
refutes  his  predecessors ;  Schenkel  refutes  Renan ;  Strauss, 
Schenkel;  another  arises  to  refute  Strauss.  We  have  "Ecce 
Homo,"  and  then  "Ecce  Deus." 

The  old  "Rationalism"  had  pretty  much  died  out.  After  the 
first  thirty  years  of  this  century,  its  rule  was  entirely  over- 
thrown. Then  Strauss  published  his  first  "Life  of  Jesus."  He 
said  the  Gospels  contain  substantially  no  history ;  neither  of  super- 
natural events,  as  the  Church  believes,  nor  of  natural,  as  ration- 
aUsm  declared,  but  merely  myths,  legends,  fables.  And  we  know 
next  to  nothing  about  Jesus,  only  that  there  was  a  person  of 
that  name.  Who  or  what  he  was,  we  know  not.  Only  this  is 
certain,  that  he  was  not  what  the  Church  affirms.  But  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  exist.  This  is  a  fact.  It  must  have  a 
cause.  What  was  that?  Strauss  only  repeats  a  negative 
answer — not  from  supernatural  causes.  Then  from  what  natu- 
ral causes  ?  He  cannot  tell.  Instead  of  solving  a  riddle,  he 
gives  us  a  much  harder  one.  Those  who  deny  a  supernatural 
cause  are  bound  to  prove  that  Christianity  sprung  from  merely 
natural  causes. 

Then  arose  the  TUbingen  school,  led  by  Baur,  which  attempted 
to  find  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apos- 
tolic times,  without  going  back  to  Christ,  and  held  the  Gospels 
and  most  of  the  Epistles  to  be  controversial  treatises,  written  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  a  religious  dispute.  But  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  account  for  Christianity  without  a  reference  to 
Christ  was  manifest.  The  character  ascribed  to  the  Gospels  was 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  2. — 9. 
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evidently  imaginary.  Besides,  criticism  has  compelled  all  parties 
to  ascribe  to  them  an  earlier  date  than  the  Tubingen  theory 
required,  and  it  has  fallen  to  pieces. 

The  investigation  has  therefore  been  forced  back  to  the  very 
founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  question  must  be,  "What  thick 
ye  of  Christ?"  This  Renan  attempts  to  answer.  He  finds 
much  more  true  history  in  the  Gospels  than  Strauss — enough  to 
describe  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus  as  perfectly  as  those 
of  any  other  of  ancient  times.  But  he  rejects  every  thing 
supernatural.  In  his  view,  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  a  youth  of 
humble  parentage,  uneducated,  amiable,  pure,  and  enthusiastic, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  religion  without  priests  or  ritual, 
consisting  only  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  the  pure  love  of 
God  and  of  our  fellow-men.  He  began  to  preach  this  doctrine. 
But  circumstances — the  opposition  of  enemies  and  the  errors  of 
friends — led  him  on  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  first 
ideas  to  a  position,  to  pretensions,  to  doctrines,  and  to  actions, 
which  are  not  consistent  with  his  beginning.  In  short,  stripped 
of  its  colorings,  Kenan's  idea  of  Jesus  is,  that  at  first  he  was  a 
pure,  pious  enthusiast,  then  an  amiable  fanatic,  then  a  gloomier 
fanatic,  then  an  impostor  against  his  will,  and  finally  an  inten- 
tional impostor. 

In  a  manner  very  complete  and  masterly.  Dr.  U.  exposes  the 
nameless  absurdities  of  Renan.  He  shows  that  his  use  of  the 
Gospels  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  self-contradictory,  and  preposter- 
ous, and  that  for  much  he  draws  only  upon  his  own  imagination ; 
that  his  theory  is  wholly  insuflScient  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
history,  and  involves  things  more  incredible  than  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church ;  and  that  Renan  apologizes  for  lying 
and  imposture. 

Schenkel's  view  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Kenan's,  but  is 
different.  He  represents  Jesus  as  a  child  of  the  people,  who 
espouses  their  cause  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  estab- 
lished customs,  institutions,  and  dogmas,  and  comes  forth  to 
deliver  them  from  their  bondage  to  the  traditions,  rites,  and 
creeds  of  the  ruling  party,  to  revive  "the  life  of  the  nation," 
and  to  inaugurate  the  era  of  free  opinions,  free  institutions,  and 
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free  customs.  He  endeavors  to  avoid  the  injurious  imputations 
which  Renan  attaches  to  his  character  and  conduct,  but  not  suc- 
cessfully, as  he  makes  him  to  connive,  at  least,  at  the  mistakes 
of  his  friends  and  to  sanction  false  beliefs.  In  Schenkel's  view, 
he  is  the  great  preacher  of  human  worth  and  human  rights,  of 
the  worth  and  rights  of  man  "as  man ;"  in  short,  he  is  a  radical 
"of  the  first  water."  Renan's  Christ  is  a  fanatic,  Schenkel's  a 
demagogue;  Kenan's  work  is  a  romance,  Schenkel's  a  party 
document. 

Our  author,  with  a  power  unsparing  as  it  is  successful,  exposes 
the  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  Schenkel.  He  shows  that  it 
carries  absurdity  on  its  face  in  pretending  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  present  a  true  character  of  Christ ;  that  he  is,  equally  with 
Renan,  perfectly  arbitrary,  inconsistent,  and  uncritical  in  the 
use  of  his  authorities ;  that  his  conclusions  are  contradicted  by 
the  facts  admitted  by  himself;  and  that  his  views  are  throughout 
moulded  by  his  own  preconceptions  and  theories.  He  admits  or 
rejects  the  Gospel  histories  only  as  they  agree  with  his  own 
theories. 

Strauss's  recent  work  is  substantially  but  a  new  edition  of  his 
first.  It  takes  the  same  ground  long  ago  shown  to  be  unten- 
able. But  he  does  good  service  by  a  clear  and  conclusive  refu- 
tation of  Schenkel.  He  assumes  the  incredibility  of  miracles, 
and  denies  not  only  the  supernatural  statements  of  the  Gospels, 
but  their  entire  historical  truth.  He  affirms  that  the  Christ  of 
the  disciples  was  not  the  true  Christ,  and  the  religion  they 
preached  not  his  religion.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  within 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  they  had  an  entirely  erro- 
neous idea  of  his  person,  character,  and  life,  and  a  wholly  false 
conception  of  the  religion  he  taught ;  and  that  it  was  this  error, 
this  false  religion,  which  conquered  the  world  and  reformed 
society.  As  in  his  former  work,  so  in  this,  he  utterly  fails  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  history ;  and  for  the  problem  he  attempts 
to  solve,  gives  us  in  his  solution  one  yet  more  difficult. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  our  author  through  the  other 
two  discourses,  though  to  our  minds  they  are  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  of  all.     In  the  third,  the  main  argument  sets 
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out  with  the  fact,  now  admitted,  that  our  first  four  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  also  the  Apocalypse  are  genuine,  written  by  the  very 
authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed — which  is  a  great  point  gained. 
The  discussion  then  passes  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  after- 
wards to  the  fourth,  and  by  irrefragable  proofs  establishes  their 
genuineness  and  authenticity. 

In  the  fourth  discourse,  the  vexed  question  of  miracles  is 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  a  manner  at  once  remarkably  simple 
and  perspicuous  and  remarkably  conclusive.  The  point  is  reached 
that  this  question  turns  upon  our  doctrine  of  God  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  world.  The  atheist,  materialist,  or  pantheist,  must 
of  course  reject  miracles.  On  his  theory,  they  are  impossible. 
They  require  a  free,  personal  God,  who  rules  over  the  world  and 
still  works  in  the  world.  The  present  position  of  the  Church  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  a  grave  position.  The  question 
is  whether  nature  shall  take  the  place  of  the  living  God,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  author  closes  with  a  thought  suggested  at  the  beginning — 
"the  best  defence  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  life  of  a  Christian 
in  whom  Jesus  lives."  "The  final,  thorough,  heart-winning 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be  set  forth  by 
our  lives." 


Seekers  after  God.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.  A.,  F.  R. 
S.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Macmillan  &  Co,,  Publishers. 
12mo.    Pp.  336. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book,  historical,  biographical,  scholarly. 
The  design  of  the  author  is  to  present  us  in  Seneca,  Epictetua, 
and  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  examples  of  what  ancient 
heathen  moralists  and  philosophers  attained  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  virtue  and  duty  and  of  God. 

The  author  labors  to  exalt  the  character  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  three  men  whom  he  selects  from  antiquity  as  the  best  of  its 
records,  the  three  most  entitled  to  our  admiration.  But  it  is 
emphatically  a  labor,  especially  in  regard  to  Seneca,  the  famous 
and  the  infamous  philosopher  of  Nero's  reign.  He  can  find 
little  in  the  life  of  Seneca  to  praise,  and  is  compelled  to  admit 
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much  that  convicts  him  of  gross  and  grievous  sin.  He  endeav- 
ors to  exalt  Seneca  bj  exhibiting  the  excellence  and  purity  of 
his  written  opinions.  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
purer  and  more  perfect  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  writings, 
the  worse  does  his  actual  life  and  conduct  appear.  What  he  did 
only  appears  the  viler  by  contrast  with  what  he  said  and  taught. 

As  applied  to  the  three  men  whose  lives  and  opinions  are  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  its  title  seems  to  us  a  great  mis- 
nomer. They  were  all  Stoic  philosophers.  And  by  Mr.  Far- 
rar's  own  showing,  they  were  not  so  much  "seekers  after  God" 
as  seekers  after  men.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
was  to  find  in  man  himself  that  which  was  the  true  end  and  the 
highest  happiness  of  his  existence.  And  with  this  investigation, 
God  and  our  relations  to  him  had  little  to  do.  This  is  evident 
in  the  generalisations  of  Epictetus.  He  divided  all  things  that 
concern  man  into  two  classes — first,  those  over  which  he  has 
power,  and,  secondly,  those  over  which  he  has  not.  In  the  lat- 
ter, he  included  our  relations  to  the  Deity,  and  so  excluded  them 
entirely  from  the  considerations  of  philosophy.  As  Mr.  Farrar 
shows,  the  Stoic  was  either  a  fatalist  or  a  pantheist — properly 
both.  Properly,  therefore,  and  inevitably,  all  considerations  of 
our  relations  to  the  Divine  Being  were  shut  out  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  In  fact,  it  aimed  at  the  glorification  of  man. 
Every  false  system  of  ethics  has  sought  to  reform  man  and  over- 
come the  moral  evils  of  his  character  and  conduct,  by  exalting 
some  human  principle  or  passion  to  the  supremacy,  and  subject- 
ing to  that  every  other.  The  Epicurean  aimed  to  put  in  this 
place  of  sovereignty  our  love  of  happiness.  The  Stoic  found 
the  redeeming,  regenerating  principle  of  human  virtue  in  pride. 
Stripped  of  its  false  glosses  and  rhetorical  ornaments,  Stoicism  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  "A  man  must  be  too  proud  to  do  wrong." 
Vice  is  disgrace,  dishonor ;  and  a  man  must  think  too  much  of 
himself  to  commit  it.  It  sought  to  exalt  man,  self,  above  all 
circumstances  and  conditions,  and  it  is  an  absurdity  to  call  the 
devotees  of  this  philosophy  "seekers  after  God." 

Mr.  Farrar,  moreover,  is  guilty  of  frequent  and  glaring  incon- 
sistencies and  self-contradictions.     While  he  admits,  he  denies 
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the  very  same  thing,  and  utters  Cliristian  truth  directly  opposed 
to  his  sentiments  at  other  times. 

His  whole  work  is  based  on  the  error  that  Christianity  is  a 
system  of  ethics — an  error  which  has  wrought  unspeakable  mis- 
chief. It  does  indeed  teach  an  ethical  code,  but  it  is  essentially 
a  plan  of  salvation  for  sinners.  This  is  its  peculiar,  preeminent 
characteristic.  Reason  and  conscience  may  reveal  duty,  right ; 
they  may  point  man  to  what  he  ought  to  be ;  but  how  he  can  be 
saved,  that  is  the  question  the  gospel  undertakes  to  solve. 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  Aurelius,  and  the  whole  pagan  world,  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  Mr.  Farrar's  work. 

Ante-Nieene  Christian  Library :  Translations  of  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers  down  to  A.  D.  S26.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Roberts,  D.  D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  street.     1867. 

We  have  received  ten  volumes  of  this  collection,  containing : 
The  Apostolic  Fathers ;  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  ;  Tatian, 
Theophilus,  and  the  Clementine  Recognitions  ;  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Vol.  I. ;  The  Writings  of  Hippolytus,  Vol.  I. ;  The 
Writings  of  Irenaeus,  Vol.  I. ;  Tertullian  against  Marcion ;  The 
Writings  of  Cyprian,  Vol.  I. ;  Irenaeus,  Vol.  II.,  Hippolytus, 
Vol.  II.,  and  Fragments  of  Writings  of  Third  Century ;  Writings 
of  Origen,  Vol.  I.  Each  volume  contains  some  five  hundred 
pages,  beautifully  gotten  up,  and  the  cost  laid  down  at  our 
library  door  is  only  $2.10,  in  gold^  per  volume.  These  ten  vol- 
umes contain  the  issues  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  publi- 
cation is  steadily  going  forward.  The  first  volumes  mentioned 
will  all  be  duly  followed  by  their  proper  successors. 

The  editors  are  unknown  to  us,  further  than  that  Dr.  Roberts 
is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Discussions  of  the  Gospels," 
and  that  Dr.  Donaldson  is  Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  author  of  "A  Critical  History  of  Christian 
Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  death  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Nicene  Council."  The  translators  seem  to  be  generally  Masters 
of  Arts  of  some  Scotch  University,  and  we  do  not  question  are 
competent  to  their  task.     We  have  not  had  time  to  compare 
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their  work  with  the  originals.  The  British  press  commend  the 
execution  of  both  translating  and  executing  very  highly,  and 
many  eminent  scholars  in  England  and  Scotland  are  subscribers 
to  the  undertaking. 

There  are  valuable  indexes  appended  to  each  completed  work, 
and  also  interesting  introductory  notices. 

No  words  of  ours  are  necessary  to  set  forth  the  usefulness  of 
such  a  publication.  Few  ministers  in  our  country  can  hope  to 
possess  these  works  in  the  languages  wherein  they  were  first  set 
forth ;  but  most  will  be  able  to  buy  these  translations  at  the 
low  price  at  which  they  may  be  had.  Many  exaggerate  the 
worth  of  patristic  testimonies ;  many,  perhaps,  disparage  them 
unduly.  This  undertaking  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  will  enable  us 
all  to  form  an  intelligent  and  candid  judgment  for  ourselves 
concerning  both  these  earliest  of  the  fathers  and  their  opinions. 

Yesterday^  To-day,  and  Forever.  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  Edward  Henry  Bickerstetii,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broad- 
way.    1869.     Pp.  441.     12mo. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  sacred  epic  of  the  proportions  of  this 
poem  of  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  been  issued  from  the  British  press. 
It  has  met  a  singularly  favorable  reception.  No  Juno  seems  to 
have  presided  cross-legged  at  its  birth.  In  this,  it  has  had  the 
advantage  of  Milton's  great  work,  which  had  almost  come  into 
the  world  still-born  ;  but  whether  this  good  beginning  furnishes 
an  augury,  according  to  the  old  saw,  of  a  bad  ending,  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  now  attracting  very  general  attention.  The 
poem  is  written  in  decasyllabic  blank  verse,  and  consists  of 
twelve  books,  the  topics  of  which  are  as  follows :  I.  The  Seer's 
Death  and  Descent  to  Hades.  II.  The  Paradise  of  the  Blessed 
Dead.  III.  The  Prison  of  the  Lost.  IV.  The  Creation  of 
Angels  and  of  Men.  V.  The  Fall  of  Angels  and  of  Men.  VI. 
The  Empire  of  Darkness.  VII.  Redemption.  VIII.  The 
Church  Militant.  IX.  The  Bridal  of  the  Lamb.  X.  The  Mil- 
lennial Sabbath.     XL  The  Last  Judgment.     XII.  The  Many 
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Mansions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  this  :  The  author  imagines 
himself  as  having  died,  and,  under  the  .guidance  of  a  guardian 
angel,  whom  he  names  Oriel,  to  have  passed  in  his  disembodied 
spirit,  clothed  in  some  shadowy  and  ethereal  form,  to  a  place 
different  from  heaven,  which  he  describes  as  the  paradise  of  the 
blessed  dead.  Here  he  meets  his  children  and  the  members  of 
his  flock  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  unseen  world,  and  here  he 
is  introduced  into  the  presence  of  his  Saviour.  His  angelic 
guide,  who  is  his  constant  attendant,  then  gives  him,  at  his  soli- 
citation, an  account  of  the  places  and  events  which  are  treated 
of  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  book.  The  recitals  of  the  seraph 
close  with  the  description  of  the  struggles  of  the  militant  Church, 
and  thenceforward  the  author,  propria  persona,  rehearses  the 
circumstances  attending  the  bridal  of  the  Lamb,  the  glories  of 
the  millennial  period,  the  solemnities  of  the  last  assize,  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  celestial  state. 

We  have  read  this  poem  of  Mr.  Bickersteth  with  profound 
pleasure.  He  touches  the  harp  of  poesy  with  the  hand  of  a  true 
minstrel.  His  diction  is  rich  and  musical,  never  descending  to 
meanness ;  his  imagery  oftentimes  magnificent  and  sublime ;  and 
his  tenderness  and  pathos  such  as  to  draw  upon  the  fountain  of 
tears.  The  momentous  themes  upon  which  he  expatiates  so 
glowingly  are  precisely  those  which  lie  nearest  to  the  hearts  of 
God's  people,  and  his  poem  is  one  which  treats  them  with  so 
much  power  and  beauty  as  to  secure  for  itself,  if  we  do  not  err, 
a  permanent  dwelling-place  in  the  affections  of  those  who  wait 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  we  venture  the 
criticism,  that  the  author  has  made  a  mistake  in  traversing 
ground  which  already  bore  the  footprints  of  a  giant.  It  was 
a  bold  adventure  in  him  to  produce  an  epic  which  sings  the  loss 
of  paradise  and  the  fall  of  angels  and  of  men.  It  is  just  here, 
we  think,  the  poem  flags.  We  could  not  expect  to  find  the 
freshness  of  Milton,  and  the  writer  has  invited  a  comparison 
which  robs  him  of  the  palm  of  majesty  and  strength,  if  not  of 
beauty  itself.  Milton's  descriptions  of  the  horrors  of  Hell-gate 
with  its  infernal  guards,  of  the  realm  of  Chaos  and  of  Night,  and 
of  the  beauties  of  man's  primeval  Paradise,  still  stand  unrivalled. 
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Our  author  would  have  made  his  success  more  perfect  if  he  had 
reduced  the  dimensions  of  his  plot.  The  action  sweeps  with 
vehement  rapidity  from  the  creation  of  angels  and  men,  along 
the  whole  field  of  human  history,  to  the  final  consummation  of 
all  things.  Had  the  work  begun  where  Milton's  immortal, 
though  unfinished.  Paradise  Regained  commenced,  with  the 
deeds  and  sufferings  of  an  incarnate  Redeemer,  and  followed  the 
developments  of  the  plan  of  redemption  to  its  glorious  termina- 
tion, it  would  have  avoided  the  hazard  of  an  inevitable  compari- 
son with  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  might  have  won  for  itself  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  regarded  as  a  worthy  supplement 
of  that  incomparable  production.  As  it  is,  its  glory  must  be 
derived  from  its  treatment  of  redemptive  themes.  Its  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  judgment  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  domain 
of  poetry,  except,  as  we  venture  to  think,  by  that  contained  in  a 
J  fragment  of  an  American  poet  who  appears  to  be  too  little 
known  or  appreciated.     We  allude  to  James  Hillhouse. 

We  notice,  in  closing,  the  theological  complexion  of  Mr.  Bick- 
ersteth's  poem.  He  differs  with  Milton,  and  with  common 
opinion,  as  to  the  order  in  which  he  regards  the  fall  of  the  angels 
and  that  of  man  to  have  occurred.  He  makes  the  creation  of 
human  beings  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  apostasy  of  Lucifer 
and  his  fellow-conspirators ;  so  that,  according  to  his  view,  the 
sin  of  angels  and  that  of  man  were  almost  simultaneous.  Upon 
this  question,  as  we  know  nothing,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
that  if  the  idea  of  some  theologians  be  correct  of  a  very  brief 
interval  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  his  fall,  then  the 
probabilities  are  against  our  author's  position ;  for  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  revolt  of  the  angels  developed  in  so  short 
a  period.  The  conception  of  the  work,  in  those  parts  of  it 
which  treat  of  the  progress  of  redemption,  is  thoroughly  pre- 
millennial.  If  we  apprehend  it  aright,  the  author's  scheme  is 
this :  Just  before  the  millennial  period  will  begin,  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  descend  from  heaven  into  the  atmosphere  that  environs  the 
earth,  but  will  be  visible  only  to  the  Jews,  who  will  have  beea 
previously  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  who  will  then  look 
upon  him  whom  they  pierced  and  mourn.  In  this  descent,  the 
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Saviour  will  be  accompanied  by  the  spirits  of  departed  saints, 
which  will  then  be  reunited  to  their  bodies  raised  from  the  grave. 
At  ,the  same  time,  the  saints  then  living  on  earth  will  be  changed 
and  translated.  The  Church  of  the  First-born  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered complete,  and,  reascending  with  Christ  into  the  heavenly 
regions,  will  celebrate  the  bridal  of  the  Lamb.  Meanwhile, 
antichristian  fury  will  rage  on  the  earth,  particularly  against 
God's  ancient  people  ;  but  after  a  brief  interval,  Christ  will 
again  descend,  and  having,  by  an  immediate  application  of  his 
power,  destroyed  all  antichristian  oppostion  to  his  kingdom, 
will  reign  in  person  over  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  David  in  Jerusalem.  The  millennium  will  then  begin. 
All  overt  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  universal  sovereign 
will  be  immediately  subdued ;  but  a  latent  infidelity  will  lurk  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  at  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years,  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  will  burst  out  into  open  and 
widespread  rebellion.  This  will  be  summarily  put  down ;  the  last 
judgment  will  be  instituted ;  the  wicked  will  be  consigned  to  hell; 
and  the  glorified  saints,  having  been  taken  up  to  heaven  for  a 
season,  will  finally  come  down  to  the  renovated  earth,  and  occupy 
it  as  their  permanent  abode.  "VVe  leave  these  views  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  refraining  from  making  any  comment 
of  our  own. 

There  are  other  tenets  of  the  author,  which,  although  we  do 
not  consider  them  as  involving  fundamental  error,  we  regret  to 
see  recommended  to  the  many  readers  of  his  book  by  the  beauti- 
ful poetry  which  enshrines  them. 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  paradise  for  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  the  saints  different  from  heaven,  and  a  place  of  confinement 
for  those  of  the  wicked  difi'erent  from  hell.  We  are  aware  that 
this  opinion  has  had  many  advocates  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
to  which  the  author  belongs ;  but  there  is  a  short  argument 
Affording,  to  our  mind,  a  presumption  fatal  to  it.  The  Scrip- 
tures teach  that  the  souls  of  believers  at  death  go  to  be  with 
Christ ;  but  they  equally  teach  that  Christ  is  in  heaven  prose- 
cuting his  intercessory  work.  The  inference  is  clear  that  to  be 
with  Christ  is  to  be  in  heaven.     The  author  feels  the  force  of 
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this ;  for  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  the  Saviour 
to  be  perpetually  changing  place  from  heaven  to  paradise  and 
from  paradise  to  heaven. 

The  second  view  to  which  we  take  exception,  is,  that  the  human 
species  inhabiting  the  earth  in  its  glorified  condition  will  propa- 
orate  itself,  overrun  the  limits  of  the  world,  colonize  other  orbs 
retained  in  an  unpeopled  state  in  order  to  provide  for  that  result, 
and  thus  the  song  of  redemption  will  be  communicated  from 
system  to  system  until  the  universe  becomes  vocal  with  the 
anthems  of  redeemed  saints.  We  almost  rubbed  our  eyes  as  we 
read.  The  curious  part  of  the  hypothesis  is  that  this  extraordi- 
nary propagation  will  take  place  in  conformity  to  the  original 
law,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  That  command,  we  had 
always  thought,  had  reference  to  marriage,  and  our  Saviour  tells 
us  that  "in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
/  marriage;  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven."     The 

author  in  a  note  vindicates  his  hypothesis ;  but,  as  he  has  not 
told  us  of  any  other  mode  of  propagating  the  species  than  that 
of  marriage, — and  that  is  out  of  the  question, — we  content  our- 
selves with  rejecting  his  new  revelation. 

The  third  notion  which  appears  to  us  objectionable,  is,  that 
the  final  state  of  devils  and  lost  human  beings  will  be  one  of 
complete  and  unresisting  submissiveness  to  the  divine  will.  Overt 
resistance  may  be  crushed,  and  yet  the  temper  of  hostility 
remain.  To  our  mind,  the  antagonism  of  consummate  wicked- 
ness to  perfect  holiness  will  constitute  one  of  the  chief  terrors  of 
hell.  The  wicked  will  "gnash  their  teeth"  in  fierce  but  impo- 
tent rage.  This  grace  of  submission  in  the  lost  is  something  to 
us  inconceivable.  But,  as  the  author's  idea  is  that  divine  love 
originates  the  penal  fires  of  the  pit,  it  may  be  consistent  in  him 
to  hold  that  it  assuages  the  flames  which  it  raises.  We  had  always 
supposed  that  justice  lay  at  the  bottom  of  eternal  punishment. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
author's  orthodoxy.  His  views  of  sin,  of  redemption,  and  of 
the  glory  of  Christ,  appear  to  be  altogether  scriptural.  The 
poem  is  fragrant  with  the  love  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  coronal  of 
beauty  which  the  author  reverently  places  on  his  Saviour's  brow. 


ERRATA. 


Page  194,  eight  lines  from  bottom,  read  ''single"  instead  of  "high." 
Page  195,  ten  lines  from  top,  read  "coming"  instead  of  "looming." 
Page  207,  seven  lines  from  top,  read  "partner"  instead  of  ''portion." 
Page  207,  three  lines  from  bottom,  read  "legalisation"  instead  of  "legis- 
lation." 

Page  218,  six  lines  from  top,   read   ''the,"  omitted  between   "of"  and 
^'world." 
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ARTICLE  I. 


DOCTRINAL   PREACHING. 


The  revelations  of  the  Bible,  apart  from  its  histories,  may  very 
properly  be  divided  into  doctrine  to  be  known  and  believed,  new 
life  to  be  experienced,  and  duty  to  be  performed.  The  first  of 
these  departments  gives  us  doctrinal  theology;  the  second,  ex- 
perimental religion ;  the  third,  practical  piety.  Hence  faith, 
implying  knowledge,  experience,  and  practice,  constitute  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Christianity. 

Inculcating  these  in  due  proportion,  and  showing  their  relative 
importance,  harmony,  and  bearing  in  the  divine  life,  we  regard 
as  the  very  perfection  of  preaching,  in  as  far  as  the  term  perfec- 
tion is  predicable  of  preaching  in  this  imperfect  state ;  while 
their  embodiment  and  relative  development  in  the  individual 
behever  constitute  the  perfection  of  Christian  character,  just  in 
as  far  as  perfection  is  in  the  present  life  attainable. 

Wherever  the  individual  is  found  "strong  in  faith,  giving  glory 
to  God,"  "rejoicing  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
"abounding  always  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  there  you  find  all 
that  constitutes  genuine  Christianity — all  that  makes  up  the 
eminent  believer. 
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For  some  time  we  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  first  of  these 
departments  of  Bible  teaching — viz.,  doctrinal  theology — has 
not  been  obtaining,  in  the  pulpit  exhibitions  of  many  of  our 
modern  divines,  that  prominence  to  which  its  vast  importance 
and  superiority  so  justly  entitle  it. 

Doctrine,  or  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  word,  received 
in  the  love  of  it,  rightly  understood  and  firmly  believed,  is 
undoubtedly  the  instrumental  cause,  as  well  of  all  experi- 
mental religion,  as  of  all  practical  piety.  "  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth."  Now,  sanctification, 
having  to  do  with  both  the  heart  and  the  life,  consists  in  both 
experimental  religion  and  practical  piety.  But  it  is  the  truth  of 
God,  to  be  known,  embraced,  and  believed,  by  which  both  these 
are  produced  and  nourished  up  unto  perfection. 

Where,  let  it  be  asked,  are  to  be  found  those  who  ''rejoice  in 
the  name  of  God  all  the  day,"  who  are  "steadfast,  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  and  "ready  to  every 
good  work?"  Is  it  not  those  who  are  "rooted  and  built  up  in 
Christ,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  they  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving?"  Yes;  these  are  your 
settled,  rejoicing,  growing,  practical  Christians.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  "who  are  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning 
craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,"  are  those  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  but  a  weak  faith.  They 
are  not  indoctrinated.  They  do  not  understand,  as  they  should, 
the  great  leading  fundamentals  of  our  holy  religion.  These  doc- 
trines have  not  been  clearly  stated  and  ably  defended  and 
enforced  by  their  spiritual  guides.  They  may  have  been  alluded 
to  in  passing.  But  that  is  one  thing,  and  discussing  thoroughly 
a  doctrine  is  quite  another.  It  is  the  latter  of  tnese,  not  the 
former,  that  the  wants  of  the  Church  now  demand. 

There  would  seem  to  be  certain  great  and  radical  defects 
marking  much  of  the  ''piety''  of  the  present  age.  One  thing 
appears  to  be  well  nigh  universal  in  the  Church — the  pursuing 
our  every  day  business  as  if  it  were  entirely  distinct  from  the 
service  we  owe  to  God,  and  as  no  part  of  our  religion.     Chris- 
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tians  live  one  day,  after  a  fashion,  for  God,  and  six  days  wholly 
for  themselves.     We  lay  up  all  that  we  can  "by  foul  means  or 
by  fair,"  and  call  it  and  regard  it  as  wholly  our  own.    The  want 
of  entire  consecration  to  God  of  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we 
have ;  the  want  of  an  eye  single  to  God's  glory  in  every  thing 
we  do ;  the  want  of  self-denial  for  Christ ;  the  want  of  faith ; 
and  the  want  of  earnest  zeal  in   Christ's  cause — these  are  all 
radical  defects  in  religion  which  abound  in  our  time.     All  these 
evils  need  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots.    To  this  end  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  invoked,  and  the  means  of  grace  made 
use  of  with  diligence.     Doctrinal  preaching  stands  high  on  this 
list.     The  doctrines  of  revelation  are  the  life  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
they  are  the  foundation  of  all  experimental  and  practical  reli- 
gion.    "A  man's  creed  influences  his  conduct.    Opinions  are  the 
seeds  of  practice.     The  basis  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  piety 
can  be  laid  in  correct  Christian  doctrine  only.     Neglect  these 
doctrines  wholly,  and  your  piety  withers  like  a  tree  severed  from 
its  root,  or  is  driven  like  a  paper  kite  cut  loose  from  its  string." 
"  The  Bible  in  our  day  is  too  much  a  neglected  book.     The 
knowledge  possessed  of  it  even  amongst  intelligent  Christians  is 
exceedingly  superficial.     This  holy  volume  has  been  crowded  out 
by  the  pressure  of  publications  of  a  light  and  ephemeral  charac- 
ter."    "And  is  it  not  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  whether  the 
exclusion  from  many  pulpits  of  thorough  doctrinal  preaching  has 
not  contributed  greatly  to  this  superficial  religion  ?     It  is  but 
seldom  that  we  now  have  presented  from  the  pulpit  a  clear  state- 
ment and  a  forcible  elucidation  of  fundamental  truths.     When 
preached  at  all,  it  is  incidentally  and  feebly."   (Pr.  Piety  Revived.) 
The  absence  from  so  many  of  our  modern  pulpits  of  any  thing 
like  thorough  doctrinal  discussion,  under  which  "the  things  that 
remain  are  ready  to  perish,"  has  led  us  instinctively  to  ejaculate. 
Oh  for  another  generation  of  Luthers,  Calvins,  Owens,  Bostons, 
Erskines,  Traills,  Ambroses,  Durhams,  Flavels,  and  a  host  of 
others  well  worthy  to  be  named,  who  fed  their  flocks   not  all  the 
time  "with  milk,'*  but  who  nourished  them  up  with   good  doc- 
trine until  they  could  bear  "strong  meat,"  and  under  whose 
pulpit  ministrations  their  people  grew  up  "in  the  unity  of  the 
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faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect 
man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

Some  of  our  readers  will  hardly  coincide  with  us  in  opinion 
when  we  affirm  that  in  most  of  the  sermons  of  the  Erskines  or 
Thomas  Boston  will  he  found  more  fundamental  theology  than 
you  will  hear  in  most  of  our  modern  pulpits  in  a  whole  year — 
aye,  more  than  could  be  heard  in  thousands  of  them  in  a  life- 
time of  threescore  years  and  ten.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  no 
flattering  assertion ;  one  for  which  we  shall  hardly  receive  the 
praises  of  the  present  generation  of  preachers.  In  no  invidious, 
disrespectful  spirit  do  we  make  it ;  but  with  a  hope  to  awake 
both  ourselves  and  others  to  emulate  those  bright  and  shining 
hghts  of  by-gone  days  in  the  Church. 

And  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  most  cheerfully  admit- 
ted that  we  could  have  much  more  substantial  doctrinal  discus- 
sion than  we  have,  did  our  preachers  but  make  the  requisite 
efifort.  For  if  they  do  not  possess  the  divinity  now,  they  could 
most  of  them  soon  acquire  it  by  the  proper  amount  of  reading 
and  thinking.  That  it  would  require  ten  times,  or  more  than 
ten  times,  the  labor  to  prepare  a  sermon  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated that  it  does  to  come  forth  to  their  people  with  an  indis- 
criminating,  superficial,  wordy  harangue,  dealing  in  generalities 
and  skimming  the  surface,  without  point,  we  are  well  aware. 
But  for  what  have  we  the  Bible  and  books  on  theology,  if  not  to 
peruse  them?  For  what  have  we  our  minds,  if  not  to  be 
employed  in  thinking  ?  For  what  have  we  heart's,  if  not  to  love 
above  all  things  the  study  of  the  glorious  mysteries  of  godli- 
ness, "into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  ?"  And  for  what 
have  we  time,  but  with  a  zeal  for  God's  glory  and  a  becoming 
compassion  for  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners,  to  "  give  ourselves 
wholly  to  these  things  ?"  And  then  the  increased  earnestness 
of  attention  and  improvement  of  those  desirous  of  growing  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  would  be  more  than  an  ample  reward  for  the  increased 
labor  and  pains  on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  The  beaming 
countenance,  the  sparkling  eye,  and  the  fixed  attention  of  the 
children  of  grace,  would  make  manifest  that  their   hearts  were 
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burning  within  them  under  the  hearing  of  those  great  and  pre- 
cious truths  that  make  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  "  like  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,"  so  would  they  long  to  sit 
under  the  teachings  of  such  a  sanctuary.  The  ministry,  too, 
would  be  repaid  in  their  own  souls.  They  would,  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  themes,  "be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God,"  and  "his  word  would  be  in  their  hearts  as  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  their  bones,"  and,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  they  would 
be  "weary  with  forbearing,  and  they  could  not  stay." 

Systematic  doctrinal  theology  should  receive  a  much  higher 
degree  of  attention  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  doctrinal 
preaching  should  be  inculcated  and  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  our  students  in  divinity  much  more  than  it  has  been  done  in 
most  of  our  divinity  schools.  Not,  indeed,  a  dry,  dead,  abstract, 
Antinomian  discussion  of  doctrine,  without  relation  either  to 
faith,  experience,  or  practice,  but  in  its  relation  to  all  these  and 
as  the  only  basis  of  all  these. 

In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  able  and  correct  train- 
ing in  systematic  theology,  preparatory  to  the  kind  of  preaching 
on  which  we  are  so  urgently  insisting  and  for  the  lack  of  which 
so  many  of  our  churches  are  languishing,  how  are  we  to  estimate 
the  loss,  to  our  Church  and  our  rising  ministry,  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  !  To  say  nothing  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  mind  and 
high  scholarship,  he  was  a  profound  and  eminently  orthodox 
theologian ;  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  such  men  as  Calvin, 
Turrettin,  Witsius,  Owen,  and  others  of  like  soundness.  After 
the  Bible,  these  he  made  his  study.  He  studied  no  divinity 
unless  profound.  His  gigantic  powers  found  nothing  to  do 
unless  taken  down  to  the  deep  wells  of  the  Spirit,  whence  are 
brought  up  those  waters  that  are  life  everlasting.  How  he 
admired  "Calvin's  Institutes"  has  not  been  forgotten  by  his 
pupils.  Nor  did  he  less  esteem  the  massive  treasures  found  in 
the  deep  rich  mines  of  Owen.  In  a  conversation  with  him 
twenty-five  years  ago,  within  the  bounds  of  the  first  charge  of 
each  of  us,  he  said :  "  Calvin  and  Owen  and  such  men  are  the 
divines  to  be  read,  if  you  would  make  a  theologian."  Our 
impression  is  that  he  placed  Owen  before  any  of  the  others.     "I 
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would  not,"  continued  he,  "allow  a  man  to  attempt  to  preach 
until  he  has  mastered  'Owen  on  the  Spirit.'  It  is  in  relation  to 
the  Spirit's  work  we  hare  so  much  error  in  the  churches." 

The  writer  never  attempted  to  conceal  the  high  gratification 
he  felt  when  Dr.  Thornwell  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Syste- 
matic Theology  in  our  Seminary.  Frequently  had  we  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Doctor  and  his  coadjutors  would  be  employed 
to  train  for  the  Church  a  race  of  divines  well-furnished  for  their 
work — not  timorous,  time-serving  men-pleasers,  afraid  boldly  to 
speak  out  the  truth ;  not  a  milk-and-water  sort  of  preachers, 
without  either  the  ability  or  nerve  "to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  ;"  but  men  richly  clad  with  the  panoply  of  divine  truth, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  a  teacher  impresses 
the  great  leading  features  of  his  mind  and  theology  on  his  pupils ; 
if  they  are  likely  to  reflect  his  views  and  feelings ;  if  through 
them  he  preaches  and  manifests  his  spirit ;  then  what  might  we 
not  have  hoped  for  the  Church  and  the  world  from  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  through  his  students  in  divinity  !  But,  alas  !  alas  !  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  days,  he  is  gone  !  Not  dead  ;  he  shall  live  in 
the  Church  forever.  May  his  mantle  fall  on  some  Elisha,  whom 
the  Head  of  the  Church  shall  raise  up ! 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  thanksgiving  to  the  King  of  Zion 
that  our  illustrious  friend  was  not  called  away  until  after  he  had 
aided  in  furnishing  the  Church  with  not  a  few  laborers,  who,  we 
trust,  are  imbued  with  his  spirit,  reflecting  his  sentiments,  imita- 
ting him  in  boldness  for  the  truth,  zeal  for  the  Master's  glory, 
compassion  for  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners,  and  in  earnestness 
for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world.  Long  may  their 
lives  be  spared ;  and  however  many  they  be,  the  Lord  add  to 
them  a  thousandfold — make  them  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
his  golden  candlesticks,  and  instruments  of  great  good  to  his 
Church. 

That  Dr.  Thornwell  had  not  completed  his  lectures  on  theology 
is  to  us  matter  of  the  sincerest  regret.  We  will  await,  however, 
with  impatience  the  publication  of  what  he  had  prepared,  as 
supplying  one  of  the  richest  possible  contributions  to  our  Chris- 
tian literature.     These  lectures,  when  they  appear,  we  trust  will 
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inspire  our  ministry,  both  young  and  old,  with  a  more  ardent 
delight  in  proclaiming  a  fundamental  theology — the  kind  of 
pulpit  exhibition  for  which  we  plead. 

Greatly  do  we  rejoice  that  his  place  in  our  Seminary  is  at 
length  filled  by  one  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  so  favor- 
ably known,  so  sound  in  the  faith,  and  promising  so  much  good 
to  the  Church.  Long  may  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  co-laborers 
in  the  same  "school  of  the  prophets"  be  spared.  May  they 
have  granted  to  them  abundantly  the  high  honor  and  pleasure  of 
training  up  many,  very  many,  right-hearted  men,  sanctified  and 
made  meet  for  the  Master's  service — who,  burning  with  zeal  for 
his  glory,  and  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
perishing  sinners,  shall  esteem  it  their  chief  joy  and  highest 
honor  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  building  up  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  If  able  doctrinal  discus- 
sion be  made  the  test,  then  are  we  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  age  is  distinguished  for  superficial  preaching.  Some 
there  are  in  the  sacred  desk  whose  chief  object  seems  to  be  what 
they  denominate  beauty  or  sublimity,  without  proper  concep- 
tions of  either.  To  entertain  their  hearers  with  the  flowers  of  a 
gorgeous  rhetoric;  hurry  them  on  the  wing  of  the  lightning 
from  world  to  world  and  from  system  to  system  ;  dive  with-  them 
into  the  depth  of  ocean,  and  thence  ascend  to  the  stars,  you 
would  think  to  be  their  special  mission.  Again  will  they  paint 
for  you  the  rainbow ;  give  you  the  poetry  from  the  lily  to  the 
violet ;  talk  to  you  of  the  song  of  the  stars  and  the  music  of  the 
spheres ;  draw  the  evening  cloud  as  it  lies  cradled  near  the  set- 
ting sun,  a  gleam  of  crimson  tinging  its  braided  snow,  or,  as 
with  its  yellow  fringe  of  golden  hue,  reposing  serenely  in  sunset's 
fading  beams,  it  sleeps  itself  into  night's  peaceful  rest ! 

Now,  it  is  too  clear  that  in  all  such  entertainments  the  main 
object  of  the  preacher  is  to  be  himself  admired ;  and  the 
admiring  crowd  do  indeed  go  away  pleased  and  praising  the 
fop  who  has  been  desecrating  before  them  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry ;  while,  were  his  so-called  sermon  winnowed  as  Satan 
desired  to  sift  Peter,  not  one  grain  of  aught  save  chaff  would 
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it  be  found  to  contain.  And  this  is  called  preaching  the 
gospel ! 

A  still  more  alarming  form  of  desecration  has  for  some  time 
been  finding  its  way  into  the  American  pulpit,  under  the  form  of 
an  ad  captandum  vulgus  address.  It  would  perhaps  be  better 
expressed  by  denominating  it  playing  the  buffoon.  As  the 
political  declaimer  often  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  anecdote 
to  awaken  and  keep  up  attention,  so  oftentimes  our  modern 
preacher,  as  he  finds  attention  beginning  to  lag,  must  act  the 
clown  a  while,  and  have  his  laugh  to  prevent  sleep  and  drowsi- 
ness. This  mode  of  disgracing  the  pulpit — to  our  mind  the  most 
fearful  that  can  be  perpetrated — finds  its  chief  leader  in  one 
much-admired  popular  preacher,  who  was,  as  we  recently  learned^ 
in  early  youth  a  most  inveterate  jester,  and  who  to-day  seems 
incapable  of  saying  any  thing  serious.  God  save  the  pulpit 
from  all  such  men  !  And  yet  he  will  have  his  imitators,  or 
rather  those  who  will  attempt  it.  Great  men  will  always  have 
their  admirers,  however  far  they  may  go  wrong.  But  what  can 
induce  a  man  to  enter  the  pulpit  who  cannot  speak  of  God  nor 
of  things  sacred  with  reverence,  and  who  is  perverting  the  pulpit 
from  its  sanctity,  as  the  place  for  proclaiming  "redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  God's  grace,"  to  a  theatre  on  which  to  act 
the  merry-andrew,  publish  error,  and  declaim  politics  ?  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  professed  minister  of  the  gospel  saying  to 
his  congregation  just  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, "We  will  have  service  again  this  evening;  but  as  I  am 
going  to  preach  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  you  good  tender 
old  Christians  had  better  not  come  out!"  Alas,  alas,  for  the 
preacher  who  can  thus  act !  And  alas  for  the  people  who  can 
endure  such  a  man  for  their  preacher  !  What  a  reckoning  are 
such  trlflers  in  the  pulpit  laying  up  for  themselves  against  the 
day  of  final  accounts  ! 

Not  only  beautiful  preaching,  and  sublime  preaching,  and 
political  preaching,  but  legal  preaching  we  believe  as  much 
obtains  in  the  present  age  as  any  that  has  preceded  it,  and  is 
surely  one  great  reason  why  the  gospel  meets  with  so  little  sue- 
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cess.  "For  we  cannot  expect  that  the  "warm  influences  and 
powerful  operations  of  the  Spirit  will  be  conveyed  any  other 
-way  than  by  the  hearing  of  faith."  We  find  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  lamenting  over 
many  ministers  in  these  words :  "Who  labor  not  to  set  forth  the 
excellency  of  Christ  in  his  person,  offices,  and  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  his  grace  ;  the  new  covenant  and  the  way  of  living  by 
faith  in  Christ ;  not  making  this  the  chief  theme  of  their  preach- 
ing, as  did  the  apostle — 1  Cor.  ii.  2  ;  not  preaching  other  things 
with  a  relation  to  Christ,  and  pressing  duties  in  a  mere  legal 
way ;  not  urging  them  as  by  the  authority  of  God's  commands, 
so  from  the  love  of  God  and  grace  of  the  gospel ;  not  pointing 
and  directing  people  to  their  furniture  for  them  in  Christ,  often 
craving  hard,  but  giving  nothing  wherewith  to  pay."  One  would 
think  the  present  century  had  occupied  the  seat  when  this  por- 
trait was  taken. 

While  in  many  places  the  free  agency  of  man  and  his  respon- 
sibility are  preached  to  death,  the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God 
are  hardly  noticed  even  in  passing.  Where  sovereignty  and 
grace  are  believed,  a  secret  fear  seems  to  be  entertained  lest 
something  be  said  that  may  be  used  by  the  sinner  as  a  palliative 
to  his  conscience.  To  proclaim  that  by  the  grace  of  God  men 
are  what  they  are,  the  legal  preacher  imagines  would  be  to 
destroy  man's  moral  agency,  and  cut  up  by  the  roots  every 
inducement  to  exertion.  He  feels  that  every  thing  must  be  sus- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  sinner,  or  he  will  give  himself  up  to 
unbridled  licentiousness.  Much  is  heard  of  what  we  must  do, 
but  little  of  what  has  been  done  for  us  and  of  the  promises  we 
are  authorised  to  plead. 

We  want  man's  moral  agency  preached,  his  responsibility,  his 
accountability.  We  want  him  to  hear  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  that  the  violent  take  it  by  force ; 
that  he  cannot  perish  except  through  his  own  fault ;  that  his 
happiness  or  misery  is  so  in  his  own  hands,  that  if  he  be  lost  the 
sin  will  lie  wholly  at  his  own  door,  and  he  will  have  only  himself 
to  reproach  throughout  eternity.  But  we  want  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  told  that  he  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins ;  that 
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his  help  is  in  God ;  that  he  can  as  easily  create  a  world  as  con- 
vert himself;  that,  if  saved,  God  will  have  all  the  glory,  and 
that  to  God  the  glory  of  right  pertains. 

These  things  our  modern  preacher  too  often  declares  contra- 
dictory and  opposed  to  common  sense.  They  may  be,  and  we 
believe  are,  contradictory  in  the  view  of  unsanctified  reason. 
But  is  either  of  them  opposed  to  revelation  ?  Are  they  not 
both  fully  and  clearly  taught  us  in  the  Bible  ?  If  we  are  saved, 
it  will  be  of  God ;  if  lost,  it  will  be  of  ourselves,  are  proposi- 
tions so  frequently  and  forcibly  taught  in  Scripture,  that  it  is 
truly  astonishing  they  have  ever  been  controverted. 

But  some  men  must  understand  all  mysteries  ;  nay,  they  must 
have  no  mysteries.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  where  mystery  begins, 
religion  ends.  Indeed,  they  differ  from  Paul,  who  denominates 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ^'stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Crod.'* 
Should  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  book  of  nature,  and  say 
where  mystery  begins  philosophy  ends,  how  much  philosophy 
would  we  have  where  one  mystery  follows  another  in  every  thing 
around  us  ?  " 

The  difficulty  is  that  men  think  they  must  be  able  to  reconcile 
these  propositions,  and  show  their  reconciliation  or  reject  one  of 
them.  They  forget  that  the  Bible  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
informing  us  that  things  are  so — not  how  they  are  so  ;  and  that 
the  question  for  us  is  not  do  we  comprehend,  not  are  we  able  to 
reconcile,  but  is  it  revealed  ? 

To  sum  up  in  the  shortest  possible  compass  what  we  wish  to 
say,  we  insist  on  doctrinal  preaching,  not  forgetting  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  "Neglect  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,"  said  Dr.  Thorn  well,  "and  what  is  left  will  not 
be  worth  contending  for." 

Doctrine,  we  have  said,  or  the  truth  of  God  received  in  the 
love  of  it,  clearly  understood  and  firmly  believed,  is  manifestly 
the  great  instrumental  cause  of  all  saving  faith,  genuine  expe- 
rience, and  practical  piety.  "They  that  know  thy  name  shall 
put  their  trust  in  thee,"  and  "This  is  life  eternal  to  know  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent."  Again: 
"Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound."     But  to 
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insist  on  the  proposition  that  doctrinal  instruction  must  precede 
faith,  repentance,  and  every  Christian  grace,  would  surely  be  a 
work  of  supererogation.  Every  one  must  see  the  absurdity  of 
calling  upon  people  to  believe  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  business  of  the  pulpit  consists  largely  in 
imparting  instruction.  The  ordinances  both  of  reading  the  word 
and  preaching  it  proceed  on  the  ground  of  our  want  of  know- 
ledge. Accordingly,  teaching  enters  prominently  into  the  com- 
mission of  Christ  to  those  sent  forth  to  preach.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Church  had  the  promise  of  pastors  according  to 
God's  heart,  who  should  feed  his  people  with  knowledge  and 
understanding.  But  how  are  the  people  to  be  fed  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding  in  the  absence  of  doctrinal  preaching  ? 
Will  a  mere  hortatory,  inflammatory  harangue  to  the  passions  do 
for  instruction  ?  Away,  then,  with  the  notion  that  it  does  not 
matter  how  little  the  preacher  knows,  provided  he  is  a  pious  man 
and  can  exhort  the  people  to  duty.  As  to  the  necessity  for 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  Paul  says  of  his  bishop, 
that  he  must  not  be  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  And  he  exhorts  Timo- 
thy to  commit  the  same  things  he  had  heard  of  him  to  faithful 
men  who  should  be  able  to  teach  others  also.  That  Old  Testa- 
ment passage,  too,  which  says,  "  The  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  the  people  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth;  for 
he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  demands  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  A  learned  ministry,  then,  that 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others,  apt  to  teach,  good  men  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  first  article  of  our  creed  on  this 
subject. 

And  the  second  is  that  they  do  what  they  are  able  to  to  do, 
viz.,  that  they  teach  the  people ;  that,  as  good  pastors,  they  feed 
their  flocks  with  knowledge  and  understanding ;  that  they  instruct 
them  fully  in  the  great  doctrines  as  well  as  in  the  various  rela- 
tive moral  duties  of  our  holy  religion.  Away,  we  say  again, 
with  the  idea  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  people  know 
any  thing,  or  what  they  believe,  if  their  life  is  in  the  right.  Let 
this  nonsense  be  given  to  the  winds.     We  are  aware  that  a  great 
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poet,  much  more  distinguished  for  the  smoothness  of  his  verse 
than  the  soundness  of  his  divinity,  has  said : 

"For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight— 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

His  faith  cannot  be  wrong  who  is  living  as  he  should.  But,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  how  is  the  hfe  to  be  in  the  right 
while  the  person  is  ignorant  of  the  right,  or  is  firmly  holding 
the  most  dangerous  error  for  the  truth?  "If  ye  know  these 
things,"  says  the  Saviour,  "happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  Here 
knowing  precedes  doing,  and  is  made  absolutely  requisite  in 
order  to  doing.  Suppose  your  church  member,  in  his  ignorance, 
to  blunder  upon  duty,  and  discharge  it  without  knowing  it  to  be 
duty, — is  that  the  kind  of  Christian  practice  Christ  requires  ? 
Surely  not.  Besides,  if  "opinions  are  the  seeds  of  practice," 
or  if  a  man's  belief  influences  his  life,  how  are  we  to  have  a  cor- 
rect practice  from  a  corrupt  faith  ?  We  admit  that  oftentimes 
the  truth  is  held  in  unrighteousness ;  the  man's  head  is  correct, 
but  his  heart  bad ;  his  knowledge,  although  correct,  is  but  theo- 
retical ;  it  has  no  influence  on  his  hfe.  Of  all  men,  these  must 
receive  the  sorest  punishment.  Peter  says  of  them:  "It  had 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  aside  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them.  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after 
that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remain- 
eth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  truth  of  God  may  be  thus  held  in 
unrighteousness,  exerting  on  those  thus  holding  it  no  salutary 
influence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serving  to  aggravate  their  guilt 
and  condemnation,  does  it  thence  follow  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,  or  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  not 
important  ?  By  no  means.  The  misimprovement  or  abuse  of  a 
good  can  never  render  it  dispensable.  It  is  the  truth  of  Grod 
brought  in  some  way  to  bear  upon  the  understanding,  the  heart, 
and  the  conscience,  that  is  the  instrument  of  conversion  and 
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salvation ;  and  without  such  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth 
as  to  transform  the  heart  and  life,  there  can  be  no  salvation. 
"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  '^  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth."  Hence  the  prayer  of  David  :  "  Lead 
me  in  thy  truth  and  teach  me."  It  is  not  so  much  practical  as 
doctrinal  truth  that  is  the  instrument  of  conversion  and  salva- 
tion. So  much  importance  does  Paul  attach  to  doctrine,  that 
he  makes  the  salvation  of  both  ministers  and  people  to  turn  on  a 
proper  attention  to  it.  "Take  heed,"  he  cautions  Timothy, 
"unto  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them:  for  in 
doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee." 
And  when  reminding  Titus  that  he  must  show  himself  a  pattern 
of  good  works,  he  adds :  "  In  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness." 
A  gospel  practice  must  always  have  for  its  basis  gospel  princi- 
ple. And  this  gospel  principle  is  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
result  of  gospel  doctrine.  The  difference  between  a  legal  and 
an  evangelical  preacher  is  not  that  they  do  not  both  preach  good 
works, — for  this  they  both  do, — but  one  preaches  good  works  in 
order  to  faith,  the  other  faith  in  order  to  goods  works.  "  The 
one  expects  motion,"  says  Jay,  "without  life — the  other  looks 
for  life  in  order  to  motion ;  the  one  waters  dead  trees  and  obtains 
no  fruit ;  the  other  living  trees,  that  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly." 

In  the  tliird  place,  we  would  have  doctrine  and  precept 
preached  in  due  proportion — i.  e.,  in  that  proportion  and  rela- 
tion to  each  other  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  Bible.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  a  fine  specimen  of  what  we  mean.  You  find 
him  beginning  by  laying  a  good  foundation  in  doctrine,  and  con- 
cluding by  a  practical  application.  Nor  is  there  a  doctrine  in 
the  Bible  but  admits  of  an  application  bearing  directly  on 
practice.  Take,  for  instance,  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, 
which  seem  the  most  didactic  and  abstract ;  and  what  is  calcu- 
lated to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  practice  than 
these  great  and  important  truths? 

But  would  you  have  the  doctrine  of  election  preached  ?  We 
reply,  not  unless  it  is  found  in  the  Bible.  But  if  there  taught, 
let  it  be  preached,  unless  we  are  wiser  than  God.     But  will  it 
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not  cut  the  sinews  of  exertion,  and  either  drive  to  despair  or 
lead  to  licentiousness  ?  We  do  not  think  man  ought  to  be  wiser 
than  God.  If  God  reveals  a  doctrine,  it  is  not  on  the  principle 
of  submitting  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  preaching  it  to  man's 
superior  judgment.  Had  God  feared  the  evil  effects  from  this 
doctrine  feared  by  some  of  us,  he  would  never  have  revealed  it 
as  a  part  of  his  counsel.  We  do  not  say  that  the  doctrine, 
through  perve'rsion,  has  never  done  harm.  What  good  thing  has 
not  been  abused  ?  But  election  destroys  none  who  would  not  be 
destroyed  without  it.  It  is  not  the  doctrine,  \>ut  its  perversion, 
that  works  the  evil.  The  man  wrests  the  difficult.  But  rather 
than  not  have  something  to  pervert,  he  would  wrest  the  plain 
and  easy.  Satan  has  in  his  armory  all  kinds  of  weapons  for  the 
destruction  of  souls ;  and  if  he  cannot  prevail  on  the  man  to  use 
a  ruder  and  less  polished  instrument,  he  will  persuade  him  to 
take  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and 
therewith  slay  himself.  It  is  not  election,  but  the  love  of  sin 
and  the  determination  to  live  in  sin,  that  kills. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  election  alone.  We  are  quite 
partial  to  Newton's  mode  of  using  the  doctrine.  He  said  that 
he  used  it  in  his  writing  and  preaching  as  he  used  his  sugar, 
(putting  some  into  his  coffee,)  not  alone,  but  mixed  and  diluted. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  like  the  term  diluted;  but  we  want  it 
mixed;  not  to  counteract  its  evil  effects — for,  properly  used,  we 
deny  that  any  evil  can  result  from  it — but  because  the  Bible 
mixes  it  so  strongly — taking  its  whole  record — with  moral 
agency,  responsibility,  and  accountability.  Let  the  man  know 
(but  he  does  know  it)  that  he  is  as  free,  as  untrammelled,  and  as 
responsible  as  if  there  were  neither  foreknowledge  of  God  nor 
decree  in  the  case,  and  the  doctrine  cannot  do  harm. 

It  would  be  a  great  attainment  in  divinity,  could  people  learn 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  hidden  decrees  as  a  ruleoflife^ 
but  only  with  commands,  warnings,  promises,  invitations.  The 
condemnation  at  the  last  will  not  be  that  the  man  did  not  read 
the  hidden  counsel,  but  because  he  disobeyed  the  revealed  com- 
mand, rejected  the  warning,  disregarded  the  promise,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  invitation.     "Because  I  have  called  and  ye 
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refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  regarded," 
etc.  God  no  where  says  you  are  welcome  if  you  have  searched 
out  the  secret  counsel ;  hiit,  if  you  believe  the  revealed  promise, 
if  you  accept  the  known  invitation. 

Let  us,  then,  have  fundamental  theology,  not  forgetting  the 
peculiar  doctrines.  Let  us  have  them  in  their  relation  to  faith, 
repentance,  love,  and  new  obedience,  together  with  all  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit  and  obhgations  of  the  Christian  life.  Let  us  have 
them  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  not  one  or  two  only,  but 
all,  and  that  in  due  proportion.  Let  us  have  them  in  the  proper 
order.  Not  the  gospel  before  the  law,  not  repentance  before 
faith,  not  faith  before  regeneration,  not  good  works  or  holiness 
in  order  to  faith ;  but  faith  in  order  to  holiness.  Finally,  let  us 
have  them  all  in  relation  to  the  great  central  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian system — "Christ  and  him  crucified."  What  the  sun  is  to 
the  solar  system,  that  is  the  cross  of  Christ  to  the  Christian. 
Hence  the  determination  of  Paul  not  to  know  any  thing  else  in  his 
ministry  "save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  But,  alas,  how 
often  do  we  leave  the  great  apostle  here !  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand by  Paul's  determination  that  he  did  not  teach  the  duties  of 
Christianity.  Farthest  from  it.  Such  Antinomianism  finds  in 
Paul  no  countenance.  Our  apostle  is  very  practical.  But  he 
does  not  insist  on  repentance,  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, meekness,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  charity,  apart  from  their  relation  to  faith  as  the  great 
leading  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and  apart  from  Christ  crucified  as 
the  great  object  of  saving  faith.  He  shows  in  one  word  that  all 
acceptable  obedience  must  flow  from  faith  in  Christ  and  from 
love  to  him.  Hence  the  obedience  of  faith  is  the  obedience  on 
which  he  insists  ;  while  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  great  constrain- 
ing motive  in  the  enforcing  of  every  duty.  Husbands  are  to 
love  their  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  Church.  Then  are  our  ser- 
vices well-pleasing  to  God  and  acceptable  in  his  sight,  when  we 
act,  as  to  the 2>rinciple,  from  faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  him;  as 
to  the  manner,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ ; 
and  as  to  the  end,  with  an  eye  single  to  his  glory. 

Now,  we  think  we  know  what  the   great  apostle  means  by 
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*' nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  It  is  preaching 
every  thing  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  Cross  as  the  grand  cen- 
tral truth,  apart  from  which  it  will  be  mere  law,  or  advioe,  or 
moral  declamation.  And  we  think  that  we  have  here  a  clue  to 
what  wo  used  to  hear  the  old  divines  insist  so  much  upon,  viz., 
that  we  must  have  Christ  in  every  sermon.  Once  we  could  not 
see  how  Christ  could  be  preached  in  the  practical  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  now  we  see,  as  above  explained.  May  God  in  great 
love  and  condescension  baptize  all  his  ministering  servants  "with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  that  their  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  may  take  rank  above  mere  law,  or  advice,  or  moral  dis- 
sertations ! 
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There  are  three  forms  of  insurance  against  loss  or  damage 
which  are  common  in  all  civilised  countries.  They  are  intended 
to  provide  against  loss,  or  to  repair  damage,  caused  by  fire,  by 
marine  disasters,  and  by  death.  With  the  first  two,  except  inci- 
dentally, the  present  article  has  nothing  to  do ;  though  it  may  be 
said  at  the  outset  that  all  of  these  three  forms  differ  from  other 
kinds  of  common  contracts  betwixt  individuals  and  corporations,  in 
that  the  latter  undertake  to  make  good  to  the  former  losses  result- 
ing from  the  total  annihilation  of  property.  The  destruction  of  a 
warehouse  and  of  the  merchandise  it  contains,  or  the  sinking  of 
a  ship  and  its  cargo,  takes  from  the  world  certain  values  which 
can  never  be  restored.  In  all  ordinary  contracts  where  risks 
are  assumed,  there  is  very  rarely  a  risk  of  total  loss.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  banking  institution,  which  is  understood 
to  make  its  profits  by  lending  money  to  its  customers  upon  inter- 
est. It  is  liable  to  losses  from  failures,  but  there  is  usually 
some  percentage  of  the  original  debt  recovered.     Again,  sup- 
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posing  the  debt  wholly  lost  by  the  dishonesty  or  misfortune  of 
the  client,  still  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  not  lessened,  though 
the  tQoney  has  passed  into  different  ownership.  But  the  heap  of 
smouldering  ashes  that  remains  after  the  costly  building  has  been 
consumed,  or  the  fragments  of  the  stately  vessel  that  float  upon 
the  storm-tossed  waves,  have  no  appreciable  value.  All  the  money 
that  the  house  or  the  ship  represented  has  vanished  forever,  and 
the  world  is  by  so  much  poorer.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  these  underwriters  merely  agree  to  replace,  out  of  their  own 
coffers,  the  money  that  has  been  lost,  not  only  by  their  clients, 
but  by  the  world  as  well. 

This  leads  to  another  point,  which  it  is  proper  to  state  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  The  percentage  of  premium  required,  in  what 
are  termed  first-class  risks,  is  very  small.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  "first-class"  buildings  may  be  insured  against  losses  by 
fire  for  about  one-half  of  one  per  centum  per  annum.  The  rate 
for  sea-insurance  is  about  the  same,  on  voyages  from  Europe  to 
America.  Yet  underwriters  always  make  money,  if  their  busi- 
ness is  large  enough, — that  is  to  say,  if  their  risks  are  largely 
distributed, — because  the  proportion  of  values  that  are  annually 
annihilated  is  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy.  In  rural 
localities,  where  fire  insurance  is  usually  arranged  upon  the 
mutual  or  cooperative  system,  the  annual  percentage  of  loss  is 
very  far  below  the  city  average ;  and  there  being  no  exact  sys- 
tem of  valuation,  it  is  probable  that  no  formal  tabular  statement 
of  country  risks  has  ever  been  formed  in  America.  But  in 
closely  packed  cities,  and  especially  in  the  business  portions  of 
them,  the  precise  money  value  of  a  warehouse  full  of  merchan- 
dise is  easily  ascertained,  even  after  the  building  is  a  mass  of 
smoking  ruins.  Fire-proof  safes,  in  which  the  records  of  receipt 
and  delivery  are  secure  in  the  midst  of  devouring  flames,  give 
up  these  records,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  "adjust- 
ments" of  losses  are  made  with  remarkable  facility.  So  tables 
are  readily  compiled,  and  the  proximate  probability  of  loss  is 
definitely  settled. 

So,  also,  with  sea  risks.  There  is  a  law  of  storms,  and  the 
underwriters  have  mastered  this  law  in  all  its  details.  A  vessel 
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is  rated  according  to  her  seaworthiness,  and  the  percentage  of 
insurance  on  her  lading  depends  upon  this  rating.  The  system 
of  marine  insurance  is  somewhat  more  complicated  than  the 
other,  owing  to  difference  in  peril  in  different  voyages  or  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  depending  upon  the  status  of  the  vessel  at 
"Lloyd's,"  and  finally  modified  by  the  application  of  marine 
laws,  more  or  less  complex  and  confusing  to  landsmen.  Yet  a 
percentage  of  loss  annually  occurs,  and  the  ratio  appears  to  be 
both  known  and  invariable. 

These  introductory  hints  have  seemed  necessary,  because  the 
entire  system  of  life  insurance  is  based  upon  precisely  similar 
general  principles.  Regarding  man  merely  as  a  bread-winner — 
an  earner  of  daily  wages — his  death  is  a  positive  annihilation  of 
value,  and  the  life  insurance  company  simply  undertakes  to 
repair  the  pecuniary  losses  involved  in  his  death.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discussion,  the  first  point  presented  for  considera- 
tion is  on  this,  the  economical  side  of  the  topic. 

To  state  the  case  definitely  and  simply,  that  which  represents  the 
universal  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  (or  more  accurately, 
gold,  as  all  other  metals  have  only  a  relative  value,)  is  called 
money.  Next,  the  absolute  value  of  a  man — measured  only  by 
this  standard — is  the  amount  of  money,  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  sustentation,  he  may  be  able  to  earn  with  hands  or  brains,  or 
both.  When  he  goes  out  of  the  world,  there  is  so  much  irre- 
trievable loss  of  value,  and  this  loss  the  life  insurance  company 
proposes  to  repair.  How  this  is  done  will  appear  from  their 
tabular  statements,  from  which  some  extracts  will  be  necessary 
to  elucidate  this  part  of  the  discussion. 

These  tables  are  not  hap-hazard  conjectures.  They  profess  to 
show  what  they  term  the  "probability  of  life"  in  any  given 
case.  But  in  reality  they  reveal  the  existence  of  a  law  of  mor- 
tality much  more  stable  than  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  predict  the  exact  dura- 
tion of  any  individual  life.  Out  of  a  thousand  men,  so  many 
will  die  at  forty,  so  many  at  forty-five,  so  many  at  fifty ;  and  the 
statistics  extend  to  a  century,  where  the  margin  of  probability 
is  extremely  small,  though  there  is  still  a  margin.     These  calcu- 
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lations  are  made  from  the  census  returns  ;  and  the  last  two — 
seventh  and  eighth — have  been  remarktibly  elaborate,  and  have 
fully  confirmed  the  uniformity  of  the  law  above  mentioned. 
Concerning  this  law,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  as  inflexible  as 
those  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planets.  Each  separate 
orb  that  revolves  around  the  sun  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  same  Power  that  first  launched  it  upon  its 
wide  circuit ;  yet  no  fact  in  the  natural  sciences  is  more  fully 
established  than  the  existence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the 
mediate  power  that  binds  these  mighty  creations  to  the  central 
luminary  and  controls  their  motions  in  every  part  of  their  orbits. 
It  is  possible  that  God  should  arrest  these  vast  globes  and  alter 
their  diurnal  or  annual  revolutions,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
will ;  but  it  is  not  probable.  So,  also,  he  holds  in  his  hands  the 
mortal  and  eternal  destinies  of  all  men.  He  kills  and  he  makes 
alive,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand  or  say  unto  him,  "  What  doest 
thou  ?"  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  kills  and  he  makes  alive  with 
regularity  and  precision.  Some  races  have  disappeared  and 
some  are  disappearing;  destined  apparently  to  early  extinction  ; 
but  the  human  family  is  daily  increasing,  in  spite  of  pestilence, 
famine,  and  war.  In  densely  populated  localities,  where  statis- 
tics can  be  framed  upon  a  large  scale,  the  experience  of  a  hun- 
dred years  demonstrates  the  unfailing  regularity  of  the  law  of 
mortality  by  averages  and  percentages.  The  observation  of 
thirty  years  has  convinced  us  that  an  undiscovered  law  underlies 
all  notoriously  fortuitous  events,  such  as  the  drawing  of  numbers 
from  a  lottery  wheel,  which  compels  accurate  recurrence  of  the 
same  result  with  inflexible  regularity.  Aside  from,  or  rather  in 
obedience  to,  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  this  hidden  law 
of  recurrence  seems  to  pervade  all  the  domain  of  what  men  call 
chance.  It  is  chance,  so  far  as  finite,  or  at  least  human,  wisdom 
is  concerned ;  but  there  are  thinkers  in  the  world  who  cherish 
the  confident  expectation  that  they  shall  investigate  and  perhaps 
unravel  these  mysteries  throughout  the  unending  cycles.  And  if 
80,  what  magnificent  demonstrations  will  then  be  given  of  th^ 
wisdom  that  founded  and  established  the  kosmos — the  universe 
and  its  order! 
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It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  these  suggestions,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  duration  of  human  life,  apply  only  to  the 
quantity  of  lifeyso  to  speak,  in  a  given  locality.  They  affect 
the  sum  of  the  lives  in  a  hemisphere,  if  you  please,  or  in  a  nation 
or  a  state.  To  the  insurance  company,  which  deals  with  ten 
thousand  lives,  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference,  pecuniarily,  which 
one  of  the  ten  thousand  lives  fails  to  attain  the  measure  prom- 
ised in  the  tables.  A  man  of  forty-five,  in  full  health,  has  the 
promise  of  thirty  years  more,  and  the  underwriters  agree  to  pay 
his  family  the  stipulated  insurance,  if  he  die  before  his  time.  If 
he  live  the  thirty  years,  he  will  have  paid  in  premiums  and  inte- 
rest a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  his  policy.  But  out  of 
the  ten  thousand,  so  many  will  die  the  first  year,  so  many  the 
second,  and  so  on.  The  uncertainty  of  life  is  a  present  fact 
with  each  individual  of  the  multitude.  The  certainty  of  the  full 
attainment  of  the  promised  years  is  as  real  a  fact — by  equation — 
as  applied  to  the  whole  number.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  tabular  statements,  which  are  freely  accessible  to  any 
citizen  who  chooses  to  seek  the  information  they  furnish. 

Now  for  the  figures.  The  actual  "expectation  of  life"  at 
forty-five  is  thirty  years ;  but  the  assurers  curtail  the  tables,  and 
make  the  expectation  twenty-three  years ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man 
at  forty-five  may  expect  to  live  until  he  is  sixty-eight.  But  the 
same  tables  give  a  man  of  sixty-eight  the  promise  of  nine  years 
and  nearly  a  half;  and  if  he  live  to  seventy-seven,  they  give 
him  five  and  a  half  years  more.  Even  at  ninetyrnine  the  tables 
promise  half  a  year  more.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
exact  gradation  of  this  expectation,  the  following  extract  from 
the  tables  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
is  presented.  The  intervals  are  ten  years  long,  but  the  interme- 
diate ages  have  the  exact  proportion  of  expectation.  The  prom- 
ise of  life  is  given  in  years  and  decimal  fractions  of  years  : 


At  10  years,  the  expectation  is 
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13.6 
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Upon  the  basis  furnished  in  these  figures,  policies  are  issued,  and 
the  rate  is  invariable. 

The  next  point  to  be  illustrated  by  figures  is  the  rate  of 
annual  premiums,  and  the  six  following  examples  will  suflSce  to 
show  the  application  of  the  general  principle.  The  ages,  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy,  inclusive,  omitting  all  but  the  decimal 
years,  are  given : 


At  25  years,  the  annual  premium  on  $1,000  is 
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$19.89 
22.70 
31.30 
47.18 
77.63 

137.76 


By  a  comparison  of  these  two  tabular  statements,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  margin  of  profit  is  reserved  by  the  company.  Take 
the  annual  premium  at  thirty,  when  the  expectation  of  life  is  a 
little  over  thirty-three  years,  and  the  yearly  premium  is  $22.70. 
lu  thirty-three  years,  the  client  will  have  paid  about  $750  to 
the  company,  and  the  interest  on  these  annual  payments,  com- 
pounded, will  swell  the  sum  of  his  payments  to  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  his  insurance  ($l,'O0O).  The  same  result  will  be 
revealed  taking  any  one  of  the  ages  given  in  the  two  tables.  At 
seventy,  the  promise  of  life  is  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  the 
annual  premium  is  $137.76.  Multiply  this  premium  by  the 
promise  of  life,  and  you  have  about  $1,170,  which,  with  com- 
pounded interest,  nearly  doubles  the  total  insurance  of  $1,000. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  first  argument  against  life  insur- 
ance, drawn  from  the  economical  side  of  the  question.  The  man 
of  thirty  years  who  regularly  invests  the  amount  of  these 
annual  premiums,  with  their  accumulated  interest,  will  have 
twice  as  much  money  at  sixty-three  as  the  company  will  pay  his 
heirs,  if  he  die  at  that  age.     It  is  therefore  not  the  same  thing 
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as  putting  money  in  the  savings  bank,  but  a  far  less  profitable 
thing.  Again, — for  this  argument  is  cumulative, — the  man 
must  die  at  sixty-thi^ee  to  gain  the  $1,000 ;  while,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  tables  promise  him  another  dozen  years  of  life,  if  he 
attaih  this  age ;  and  if  this  last  promise  be  fulfilled,  he  will 
again  double  the  already  doubled  amount  of  insurance,  in  the 
unceasing  annual  premiums  and  their  interest.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  statement  is  lucid,,  inasmuch  as  no  more  forcible  objection  to 
the  economy  of  life  insurance  can  be  produced. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  formidable  argument,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  demolish  it. 

The  first  has  already  been  suggested.  While  the  expectation 
of  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  tables,  is  undoubtedly  well- 
founded  and  reasonable,  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  insurance 
company,  and  not  the  expectation  of  any  individual  policy-holder. 
It  is  based  upon  the  known  average  duration  of  life,  ascertained 
by  combination  of  the  history  of  ten  thousand  separate  cases. 
The  detached  fragments  of  an  equation  teach  nothing.  The 
separate  algebraic  sign  may  stand  for  any  thing  or  nothing ;  but 
when  measured  by  regular  mathematical  processes,  an  infallible 
result  is  reached.  So  in  the  case  of  any  individual  life.  The 
assurers  promise  themselves  that  the  man  of  thirty  will  attain  to 
sixty-three.  He  is  liable  to  sudden  death  at  any  time,  and,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  individuals  among  the  ten  thousand  will  die 
every  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  makes  no  sort  of 
difierence  to  the  underwriters  which  of  their  clients  will  fail  to 
reach  the  promised  age.  But  it  does  make  considerable  difi'er- 
ence  to  the  individual  client.  Out  of  the  ten  thousand,  his  pros- 
pect is  as  good  as  any ;  and  the  probability  of  an  early  death  is 
also  as  violent  in  his  case  as  in  any  other.  In  spite  of  fatal 
epidemics,  of  fatal  railway  or  steamboat  accidents,  of  the  num- 
berless modes  of  exit  called  casualties,  the  tables  are  true  by 
equation.  But  no  tables  can  be  constructed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  will  infallibly  reveal  any  separate  destiny.  This 
ought  to  be  plain  enough;  and  if  so,  the  economical  argument  is 
perfect.  It  is  true  economy  for  each  individual  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand to  provide  against  the  possible  contingency.     And  if  he 
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can  spare  from  his  earnings  the  annual  premium,  it  is  wiser  to 
invent  this  sum  in  life  insurance  than  to  deposit  it  in  savings 
banks,  if  the  saving  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  ; 
because  the  bank  will  only  return  his  deposits  and  the  interest 
upon  them,  if  he  should  happen  to  die  inside  of  the  promised 
term ;  while  the  insurance  company  will  pay  the  assured  sum  if 
he  die  the  day  after  his  first  payment  is  made. 

But  the  other  rebutting  argument,  as  applied  strictly  to  the 
economical  phase  of  the  topic,  is  overwhelming.  By  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  great  principle  of  cooperation,  all  objections  on  the 
score  of  true  economy  are  forever  removed.  The  most  popular 
insurance  societies  of  the  present  day  are  undoubtedly  those  that 
are  conducted  upon  the  mutual  plan  ;  and  the  figures  quoted  in 
this  article  are  all  taken  from  the  published  statements  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  which  is  at  once 
the  largest  and  the  most  successful  moneyed  corporation  in  this 
country.  Beginning  as  a  chartered  corporation  twenty-six 
years  ago,  without  one  dollar  of  capital,  its  growth  has  been  so 
enormous  that  its  cash  receipts  in  1867  amounted  to  over  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  From  the  first,  it  has  been  conducted  upon 
the  principle  of  pure  mutuality,  and  there  have  never  been  any 
stockholders  except  the  policy-holders,  who  are  themselves  the 
owners  of  the  entire  assets  of  the  company. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1868,  the  published  statement  of 
these  assets  was  as  follows : 


','     ''  ■ 


Cash, 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 
Government  stocks,     - 
Real  estate, 

Total,      - 


$  1,500,00(J 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

$22,500,000 


There  were  various  other  items,  such  as  unpaid  premiums,  inter- 
est accrued  but  not  collected,  value  of  stocks  over  cost,  etc. ;  in 
all,  amounting  to  two  and  a  half  millions  more. 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  working  of  this  mutual  sys- 
tem, the  following  case  will  be  sufficient.  This  is  taken  directly 
from  the  records  of  the  company,  and  has  been  selected  for  illus- 
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tration  only  because  it  began  in  the  infancy  of  the  organisation 
and  terminated  l«ss  than  two  years  ago.  It  is  the  history  of 
Policy  No.  37,  issued  on  February  7,  1843.  The  holder  was 
forty-nine  years  old  at  that  date,  and  his  annual  premium  on 
$5,000  insurance  was  $217.50.  His  expectation  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables,  was  twenty  years  and  a  fraction.  He  died  in 
October,  1867,  having  paid  twenty-five  annual  premiums,  as  he 
overlived  his  expectation  of  life  some  five  years.  At  his  death, 
his  widow  received : 


Amount  of  policy,  -  - 

Additions  (dividends  accumulated), 


$5,000,00 
5,063.17 


Total,  .  -  -  .  _      $10,063.17 

If  this  client  had  invested  the  amount  of  his  annual  premiums, 
at  compound  interest,  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  the  net 
yield  at  his  death  would  have  been  $10,161.60  ;  at  six  per 
centum,  $11,714.55.  His  actual  payments,  without  interest, 
amounted  to  $5,437.50. 

This  case,  which  is  rather  remarkable,  tell  its  own  story,  and 
effectually  settles  the  question  of  economy.  It  is  remarkable 
because  the  proportion  of  men  who  pay  insurance  premiums  for 
the  quarter  of  a  century  is  very  small.  He  died  at  seventy-four, 
an  age  very  far  beyond  the  ordinary  expectation  of  any  man 
who,  at  fifty,  seeks  the  security  of  life  insurance.  And  his 
widow  received,  clear  of  all  taxes,  commissions,  and  incum- 
brances, within  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  legitimate  product  of 
his  outlays  carefully  invested  and  compounded. 

In  reality,  however,  the  money  that  is  ordinarily  expended  in 
these  annual  premiums  would  not  be  laid  away  to  accumulate. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  payment  involves  the  denial  of 
some  other  want,  and  the  outlay  is  a  portion  of  the  man's  yearly 
expenditure.  The  fact  that  the  corporation  is  a  kind  of  savings 
bank,  and  the  fact  that  the  old  system  of  forfeitures  does  not 
obtain  in  mutual  societies,  are  incentives  to  this  special  saving. 
In  the  stock  companies,  the  rule  of  forfeiture  was  universal  a 
few  years  ago.  A  client  might  pay  his  annual  premiums  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  reap  no  benefit  at  last^  if  he  allowed 
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the  annual  pay-day  to  pass  without  renewing  his  premium.  But 
the  mutual  system,  which  was  always  more  equitable,  is  gradu- 
ally forcing  all  the  societies  into  juster  practices.  At  present, 
there  are  two  methods  of  settlement  offered  to  the  choice  of  the- 
customer  who  may  wish  to  discontinue  his  payments.  He  may 
take  the  "money  value"  of  his  policy  in  cash, orhe  may  take  a 
"paid-up"  policy  for  a  larger  sum,  which  his  heirs  receive  at  his 
death.  This  fair  mode  of  settlement  with  delinquent  contribu- 
tors is  more  strikingly  apparent  in  the  system  of  "endowments," 
which  is  another  grand  improvement  upon  the  original  method, 
and  deserves  a  more  extended  notice. 

An  endowment  policy  is  one  in  which  the  company  undertakes 
to  pay  the  specified  sum,  with  accumulated  dividends,  to  the- 
insured  man  himself  at  a  fixed  date,  if  he  should  live  so  long  ; 
or  to  his  widow,  if  he  should  die  in  the  meantime.  The  date  of 
payment  is  fixed  at  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty, 
or  thirty-five  years  from  date  of  policy.  One  illustration  is  as 
good  as  a  thousand  to  exemplify  this  system ;  and  as  ten  year 
endowments  are  probably  the  most  popular,  attention  will  be 
confined  to  this  term  for  illustration  of  the  general  principle. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  annual  premium  upon  endowmerjtt 
policies,  especially  upon  those  that  mature  within  a  proximate 
period,  is  considerably  augmented.  The  company  not  only  cove- 
nants to  pay  in  case  of  death,  but  to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy, 
with  its  accumulated  earnings,  at  a  fixed  date,  generally  far 
short  of  the  average  term  stated  in  their  "expectation"  tables. 
Thus,  the  expectation  of  life  at  thirty  is  thirty-three  years,  and 
the  annual  payment  on  a  "life"  policy  is  $22.70  on  each  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  an  "  endowment "  policy  maturing  in  ten  years, 
the  annual  payment  is  $104.58,  beginning  at  the  same  age  (thirty 
years).  Multiplying  the  yearly  premium  by  the  ten  years  will 
show  that  the  insured  man  pays  $1,045.80,  and  (should  he  live} 
receives  only  $1,000.  But  here  the  mutual  system  appears  to- 
most  advantage,  as  his  percentage  of  dividends  will  increase  the 
value  of  his  policy  to  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  his  annual  invest- 
ments compounded  at  five  per  cent.  One  example  of  a  matured 
policy  which  has  been  actually  paid  happens  to  illustrate  this 
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point  very  accurately.  It  is,  the  history  of  Policy  No.  19,574 ; 
was  issued  in  1857,  and  matured  and  was  paid  in  1867.  The 
amount  insured  was  $10,000,  and  the  annual  premium  was 
$1,060.40.  The  ten  payments,  therefore,  amounted  to  $10,604, 
and  the  company  paid  in  1867  $13,989.18,  or  nearly  $3,400 
more  than  it  had  received  in  premiums.  While  this  policy  was 
in  force,  the  insured  man  was  a  partner  in  the  corporation,  and 
his  share  of  the  profits  was  about  equal  to  seven  per  cent,  inter- 
est on  his  outlay,  as  a  little  calculation  will  show.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  examples  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
company  have  not  been  selected  as  revealing  particularly  satis- 
factory results ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  taken  just  as 
they  happened  to  come  to  hand.  No  doubt  much  more  favorable 
examples  might  have  been  selected,  although  those  herein  pre- 
sented are  abundantly  suflScient  to  show  the  economy  of  life 
insurance  on  the  mutual  plan.  And  finally,  upon  this  branch  of 
the  topic,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  payment  of  one  pre- 
mium secured  the  wife  of  the  insured  man  the  full  amount  of 
the  policy  any  day  in  the  ten  years  through  which  it  ran,  if  she 
became  a  widow.  It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  risk  of 
forfeiture  was  incurred  after  two  annual  payments  had  been 
made ;  but  the  man  or  his  heirs  had  secured  to  them  the  exact 
proportion  of  insurance  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium actually  paid.  Thus,  two  years*  payments  secured  two- 
tenths  of  the  whole  sum,  with  accumulated  dividends,  at  the 
maturity  of  the  policy. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  thus  far,  there  are  five  points  pre- 
sented for  consideration. 

First.  Life  insurance  does  not  profess  to  restore  life,  because 
death  is  positive  annihilation  of  value.  The  system,  therefore, 
only  proposes  to  replace  this  value,  (which  is  estimated  by  the 
party  applying  for  insurance,)  upon  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
percentage.  It  is,  consequently,  a  distribution  of  the  money 
loss  among  ten  or  twenty  thousand  people,  instead  of  allowing 
the  crushing  weight  of  this  loss  to  fall  upon  one  stricken  house- 
hold. 

Secondly.  The  annual  payments  required  are  not  excessive, 
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a,nd  the  bur^eQ  imposed  uppn  the  ip^ui^e4  m^iA  h  not  oaerous. 
Competition  a,mong  many  underwriters^  firsts  apd  tl^e  iutroduc- 
tion  of  the  mutual  or  cooperative  sjstem,  second,  have  reduced 
the  ratio  of  premiums  to  their  propcir  level.  Moreover,  the 
ratio  is  determined  by  reference  to  tables  o|  mortality  that  are 
founded  upon  a  law  of  mortality  which  has  been  found  invaria- 
ble, (by  equation,)  by  close  and  careful  observation,  throughout 
a  hundred  years  or  more. 

Thirdly.  That  this  law  of  expectation,  which  long  experience 
has  proved  infallible,  being  only  infallible  "in  equity"  or  by 
average,  no  law  can  be  imagined  that  will  affect  the  condition  of 
individuals.  The  covenant,  therefore,  betwixt  the  corporation 
and  any  individual  client  is  simply  an  agreement  to  pay  his  heirs 
a  stipulated  amount  of  the  premiums  collected  from  the  general 
multitude.  In  mutual  companies,  the  covenant  is  extended,  and 
contains  a  promise  to  return,  in  dividends,  all  excess  of  premiums 
over  the  positive  loss  incurred  and  the  cost  of  management. 

Fourthly.  The  annual  outlay  is  proved  to  be  an  economical 
investment  in  policies  issued  upon  the  mutual  plan.  If  the 
society  is  prosperous,  the  client  is  a  partaker  in  the  prosperity. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  often  mentioned  law  of  mortality  is  a 
stable  law,  all  large  corporations  deaUng  with  multitudes  of 
<;lients  must  be  prosperous.  The  history  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  America,  with  its  growth  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
from  nothing  to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  sufficiently  demon- 
strates this  point. 

And,  finally,  the  endowment  method  of  insurance  is  shown  to 
be  analogous  to  the  system  of  savings  banks  in  its  operation, 
with  this  important  addition,  that  while  the  latter  only  covenant 
to  restore  the  deposits,  with  accrued  interest,  the  former  also 
undertakes  to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy,  (with  its  percentage  of 
earnings,)  if  the  client  die  before  the  policy  matures.  If  these 
five  points  have  been  made  out  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  argu- 
ment touching  the  economy  of  the  system  is  perfect  beyond 
Controversy. 

The  remainder  of  this  discussion,  which  relates  to  the  moral 
side  of  the  topic,  must  be  conducted  upon  very  different  grounds. 
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It  may  be  admitted  that  life  insurance,  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
merely  material  interests,  is  beneficial  to  humanity,  in  the  provi- 
sion it  makes  for  the  helpless  and  otherwise  destitute  widow  and 
orphan.  But  it  is  not  suflficient  to  demonstrate  this  fact,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  system  militates  against  the  divine  law, 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  Nothing  can  be  good  in  abstract 
speculation,  or  in  concrete  manifestation  or  working,  that  opposes 
the  government  of  God,  that  resists  his  authority  or  contemns 
his  providence.  And  all  of  these  heavy  charges  have  been  pre- 
sented against  the  system  under  examination. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  exists  a  strong  prejudice 
against  life  insurance  among  godly  people,  founded  upon  some 
vague  idea  that  the  system  invades  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord 
of  life.  The  very  title  of  it  gives  some  color  to  this  prevalent 
opinion.  God  holds  in  his  own  hand  the  life  of  each  individual 
of  the  race.  It  is  in  him  that  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  Moreover,  he  has  fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
and  has  definitely  approinted  a  day  as  the  limit  of  their  earthly 
existence.  The  proverbial  expressions  relating  to  this  matter 
belong  to  both  Church  and  world.  The  world  will  tell  you  that 
no  man  can  die  until  "his  time  comes;"  the  Church  tells  you 
that  the  saint  is  immortal  until  his  work  is  completed.  Yet  here 
is  a  soulless  corporation,  which  affects  to  reverse  the  decrees  of 
God  or  of  fate,  and  promises  hfe  or  its  equivalent  to  both  saint 
and  sinner,  disregarding  all  limits  except  those  that  are  found  in 
its  statistical  records.  The  word  *'  equivalent "  is  used  advisedly, 
because  the  corporation  deals  only  with  the  money  value  of  a 
man's  life — a  value  fixed  by  the  man's  own  estimate.  And  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  insurance  company  potentially  promises  the 
continuance  of  life.  Its  tables  say  that  the  man  of  thirty  will 
live  thirty-three  years  longer ;  and  if  the  company  did  not 
believe  in  the  accuracy  of  its  tables,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
contract  would  be  made.  No  client  would  be  accepted  by  the 
agents  of  the  corporation  if  they  expected  the  tabular  promise 
to  fail  in  his  individual  case.  So  this  charge  appears  to  be  made 
out,  to  wit,  that  life  insurance  arrogantly  promises  duration  of 
life,  which  God  reserves  in  his  own  power. 
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In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  precisely  similar  arguments  apply  to  all  things  and 
all  events  that  are  hampered  by  contingencies — that  is,  to  all  the 
events  of  the  present  life.  The  insurance  against  sea  risks 
comes  clearly  under  the  same  category ;  because  God  rules  the 
winds  and  the  waves  as  really  as  he  rules  the  destinies  of  men. 
Indeed,  he  plainly  declares  that  he  holds  the  winds  in  his  hands, 
and  makes  the  storm  and  the  calm  simply  according  to  his  own 
will.  To  insure  against  possible  marine  losses  is  therefore  to  resist 
his  will.  The  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  is  equally 
against  his  word  and  prerogatives ;  for  fire  is  expressly  named 
with  stormy  winds  as  the  fulfiUer  of  his  counsels.  These  are  self- 
evident  propositions  ;  and  no  dexterity  of  hair-splitting  can  define' 
the  difference  between  one  case  and  the  other.  But  the  argu- 
ment has  much  greater  extent,  and  presses  with  resistless  energy 
against  every  form  of  "speculation,"  so-called,  and  touches  all 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  merchant  who  buys  a  bale  of 
cotton  at  twenty  cents,  hoping  to  sell  at  twenty-one,  violates 
this  identical  principle.  The  buyer  of  gold,  the  buyer  of  cotton, 
and  the  buyer  of  government  bonds,  all  occupy  the  same  plat- 
form. It  is  the  margin  of  profit  that  all  of  them  seek,  and  in 
each  case  this  profit  hangs  upon  contingencies,  which  are  to  be 
determined  by  one  of  two  things,  to  wit,  either  by  the  holy,  wise, 
and  powerful  decree  of  God,  or  by  chance. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
agriculturist  is  most  free  from  the  temptations  which  beset  men 
in  all  the  occupations  of  life.  He  seems  to  get  his  returns  more 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  Giver ;  and  in  the  slow  processes 
by  which  bountiful  nature  carries  on  her  system  of  reproduction, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  fewer  incentives  to  speculation  and 
greed.  But  the  contingency  attaches  to  each  cotton  seed,  each 
grain  of  corn,  and  the  hopes  of  the  planter  are  fixed  upon  the 
prospective  price  of  his  products.  Ten  thousand  unknown  forces 
are  in  operation,  destined  to  afi'ect  this  price  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest ;  and  both  the  extent  of  the  harvest  and  the  money  value 
of  it  hang  upon  ten  thousand  chances,  or  else  upon  the  determi- 
nate counsel  and  special  providence  of  God.     You  cannot  invent 
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or  imagine  any  fotm  of  labor  more  innocent  than  this  ;  yet  the 
reward  in  money  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  labor,  is  the  only  tan- 
gible reality  in  the  case. 

In  the  second  place,  life  insurance  is  reallj  more  conservative 
and  beneficent  than  the  majority  of  business  operations,  particu- 
larly when  this  form  of  insurance  is  conducted  upon  the  coope- 
rative principle.  It  does  not  say  that  the  insured  shall  live ;  but 
it  does  say  that  he  may  die.  Nay,  it  asserts  that  one  out  of  a 
given  number  will  die,  and  therefore  it  invites  all  to  provide 
against  the  contingency.  So  far  from  appealing  to  chance,  it 
expressly  forbids  any  dependence  upon  chance.  It  is  because 
no  man  can  predict  the  day  of  his  death,  or  the  duration  of  his 
life,  that  life  insurance  urges  men  to  put  by  a  provision  for  their 
helpless  families.  No  other  conceivable  motive  can  be  presented. 
No  other  form  of  appeal  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world 
for  a  moment.  Look  at  the  case.  Here  is  a  corporation  as  far 
removed  from  the  reach  of  ordinary  contingencies  as  is  possible. 
It  is  not  positively  secure,  because  it  is  possible  for  God  to  engulf 
the  totality  of  its  assets  by  an  earthquake.  But  government 
bonds  are  not  positively  secure.  They  may  be  lost,  stolen, 
burned  up,  and  perhaps,  in  the  dim  future,  may  be  repudiated. 
But,  arguing  upon  probabilities,  the  corporation  will  always  be 
more  than  solvent.  It  invites  you  to  join  its  membership  and 
participate  in  its  gains.  And  if  you  die,  it  only  continues  the 
partnership  to  your  heirs — giving  them  the  money  value  of  your 
individual  interest  in  its  assets.  This  is  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  case,  and  you  may  as  innocently  participate,  in  its  profits 
as  in  the  profits  of  any  cotton  factor  who  offers  you  a  partnership 
for  a  consideration.  In  the  latter  case,  you  incur  more  nume- 
rous risks,  and  are  dependent  upon  a  multitude  of  cotinngencies. 
In  the  former,  you  incur  no  risk,  save  the  risk  of  some  violent 
and  extraordinary  dispensation  of  Providence,  against  which  the 
combined  wisdom  of  angels  and  men  avails  nothing.  But  it  is 
not  "a  lottery,"  not  a  "game  of  chance,"  not  "immoral."  It 
is  the  most  magnificent  illustration  of  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion, in  its  beneficent  aspect,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A  more  plausible  argument  against  the  morality  of  the  system 
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is  here  suggested,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  objectors 
have  formally  presented  it.     It  may  be  thus  stated : 

The  corporation,  relying  upon  certain  tabular  statements,  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  says  to  each  healthy 
man  of  thirty  that  his  "expectation"  of  life  is  thirty-three 
years.  Upon  this  basis  the  ratio  of  premium  is  formed.  The 
company  relies  upon  its  tables,  and  heU  each  client  of  this  age 
$1,000  against  $22.70  that  the  promise  of  the  tables  will  be  ful- 
filled. The  bet  is  renewed  every  year  at  the  same  odds,  until 
the  man  dies  or  ceases  to  deposite  his  stake.  It  is  a  safe  busi- 
ness for  the  company,  because  it  can  "hedge,"  as  the  gamblers 
call  it — that  is,  it  will  be  sure  to  win  in  the  long  run.  An 
example  of  the  accumulation  of  these  annual  deposits,  with  inter- 
est compounded,  has  already  been  given ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
corporation  would  make  enormous  gains  if  the  tables  told  the 
exact  truth  in  each  individual  case.  But  a  proportion  of  healthy 
men  die  at  all  the  ages  in  the  wide  interval  between  thirty  and 
sixty-three.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  company  could  a.fford  to  bet 
$1,000  against  $11.35. 

Suppose  one  man  in  fifty  is  known  to  die  at  fifty  instead  of 
sixty-three,  then  any  individual  of  the  fifty  has  forty -nine 
chances  to  one  of  passing  this  age.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
according  to  the  "law  of  chance,"  each  man  of  the  fifty  is 
equally  liable  with  any  other  one  to  die.  He  will  certainly  do 
one  of  the  two  things,  and  the  insurer  bets  he  will  live.  Here> 
then,  is  a  plain  case  of  gambling,  differing  from  throwing  dice  in 
that  the  die  has  six  sides,  while  only  two  contingencies  are  pre- 
sented in  life  insurance.  This  objection  is  fatal,  if  fairly  stated ; 
because  it  can  never  be  moral  to  lay  wagers  upon  any  contin- 
gency, and  the  very  idea  of  gambling  upon  a  man's  own  chance 
of  life  is  simply  horrible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  objection 
can  be  fairly  met,  the  ethical  argument  against  the  system  falls 
into  fragments.  The  reader's  candid  and  careful  attention  is 
therefore  specially  requested  at  this  point. 

First.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  general  statement  should  be  appa- 
rent, because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  man  would  bet 
against  his  own  life.     The  gambler  never  makes  a  bet  which  he 
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intends  or  wishes  to  lose.  His  object  must  needs  be  to  win.  No 
matter  what  proportion  of  chances  may  be  for  or  against  him, 
his  settled  purpose  must  be  to  gain,  or  he  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a 
sinner.  But  in  the  case  of  the  life  insurance  gambler,  he  bets 
.to  lose !  because  he  cannot  win  unless  he  die,  and  no  gain  in 
money  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  life.  Just  think  of  it : 
•it  is  the  insurer  who  bets  that  his  client  will  live ;  it  is  the 
•insured  who  bets  that  he  will  die — that  is,  he  bets  on  his  own 
■death.  This  disposes  of  one  element,  and  one  of  no  mean 
'importance  in  the  charge — one  count  in  the  indictment ;  inas- 
much as  you  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  who  makes  a  bet  which 
'he  hopes  to  lose.  The  desire  and  expectation  of  gain  are  essen- 
tial in  all  games  of  chance.  It  may  be  said  here  that  men  do 
bet  sometimes  .homing  to  lose.  For  example,  a  politician  bets 
that  his  candidate  will  be  defeated  in  an  election.  If  he  should 
be  injured  politically,  he  will  be  benefited  pecuniarily.  It 
might  be  answered  that  election  bets  proceed  upon  a  ''dog  eat 
dog"  platform,  and  moral  qualities  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
betters.  But,  in  reality,  the  cases  are  not  analogous,  because 
■the  political  gambler  hopes  for  the  money  only  as  a  solace,  if  he 
be  disappointed  politically ;  or  he  hopes  for  success  in  the  can- 
vass to  console  him  for  his  loss  of  money.  Whereas  the  insured 
man  must  die  before  he  can  win. 

Secondly.  It  has  always  been  held  by  Christian  men  that  the  lot 
is  a  sacred  thing,  and  that  all  light  and  trifling,  irreverent  or 
selfish  appeals  to  it  are  in  their  nature  profane.  We  may  not  use 
lightly  or  irreverently*  any  thing  whereby  God  makes  himself 
known.  His  providence  is  as  holy  as  his  name.  Neither  in 
sport  nor  for  gain  may  his  creatures  legitimately  call  on  him  to 
decide  any  contingent  or  doubtful  events.  But  when  the  dice 
are  cast,  men  do,  in  an  irreverent  and  trifling  way,  compel  God, 
as  it  were,  to  determine — for  they  cannot — which  face  shall  be 
presented ;  and  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  as  much  a  profane- 
ness  as  it  is  to  take  God's  name  in  vain. 

Now,  this  is  one  part  of  the  vice  which  there  is  in  gambling. 
But  there  is  another  part  which  identifies  the  gambler  with  the 
■covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  being  devoted  to  Mammon. 
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He  aims  to  secure  for  himself  the  goods  of  another  without 
giving  for  them  a  fair  equivalent.  At  once  profane  and  selfish, 
despising  God  and  defrauding  man,  the  gamhler  is  essentially 
wicked  and  mean. 

But  co()peration  for  mutual  assurance  of  family  support  can 
not  he  condemned  as  any  casting  of  lots  at  all.  As  to  the  con- 
tingency involved,  that  element,  we  all  know,  enters  necessarily 
into  every  human  calculation. 

Neither  does  cooperative  assurance  deserve  to  he  called  a 
selfish  struggle  to  get  the  property  of  others  without  giving  the 
fair  equivalent.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  objectors  some- 
times charge  this  selfishness  upon  the  assured  and  sometimes 
upon  the  assurers.  The  truth  is,  it  applies  to  neither  of  them. 
Both  parties  get  a  full  equivalent.  And  so  it  follows  that  there 
is  no  element  of  gambling  whatsoever  in  life  insurance. 

Thirdly.  In  the  endowment  system  of  insurance,  there  is  a 
double  contract.  The  corporation  promises  two  things :  first,  to 
pay  the  stipulated  sum  at  a  fixed  date ;  and,  secondly,  to  pay  it  at 
any  anterior  date  in  the  event  of  death.  In  one  case,  it  occu- 
pies the  precise  position  of  a  savings  bank,  paying  a  small  inter- 
est on  annual  deposits,  annually  compounded.  In  the  other,  it 
adds  to  the  savings  bank  feature  the  provision  which  secures  the 
widow  of  a  depositor  a  continuation  of  interest  in  the  profits  of 
the  firm  of  which  her  husband  was  a  member.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  statement,  and  is  demonstrable  from  the  published 
plan  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York. 
There  is  a  risk  and  there  is  a  contingency ;  but  neither  risk  nor 
contingency  can  avail  to  make  this  transaction  an  act  of  gam- 
bling. There  are  risks  and  contingencies  attending  the  shipment 
of  a  cargo  of  cotton  to  Liverpool.  The  market  may  depreciate 
or  advance.  The  ship  may  be  wrecked  or  delayed.  But  it  will 
be  urged  that  the  cotton  shipment  is  regular  and  legitimate,  and 
in  the  due  course  of  established  trade.  Pray,  what  makes  the 
life  insurance  system  illegitimate  ? 

Fourthly.  In  its  practical  working,  there  was  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar system  in  operation  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  A  distinct 
organisation  of  men  and  women  deposited  all  that  they  owned  in 
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a  mutual  cooperative  union.  The  fund  thus  accumulated  was 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  community  as  necessity 
required.  Doubtless  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members  were 
sustained  out  of  this  comvion  fund.  There  was  provision  made 
against  fraud,  and  two  cases  are  on  record  in  which  fraudulent 
contributors  were  deprived  of  expected  benefits.  Special  officials 
were  appointed — Presbyterians  say  by  divine  authority — to 
administer  this  charity.  It  was  a  mutual  insurance  association, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  In  modern  times,  this  system  has 
been  more  fully  developed ;  and  experience,  the  accumulation  of 
facts  and  figures,  the  careful  observance  of  laws  of  equation, 
have  all  tended  to  produce  a  method  of  distribution  which  accu- 
rately assigns  each  widow  her  just  proportion  of  these  accumu- 
lated assets.  It  is  not  intended  to  claim  for  life  insurance  asso- 
ciations, in  their  best  form,  an  equality  with  the  apostles'  fund ; 
but,  as  a  mere  matter  of  money  accumulated  for  the  destitute, 
the  underlying  principles  in  the  two  institutions  are  not  dissimi- 
lar. In  the  case  of  the  early  Christians,  no  element  of  greed 
and  no  hungering  after  prospective  gain  entered  into  the  mutual 
arrangement.  In  the  case  of  modern  sinners,  each  contributor 
is  seeking  his  own  and  not  another's  good.  But  the  principle  of 
cooperation  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Life  insurance  is  not  a 
Christian  institution,  but  it  is  not  heathenish  either. 

Finally.  If  the  charge  cannot  be  sustained  that  "the  contin- 
gent event  in  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  insured  involves  the 
very  principle  upon  which  all  lotteries  and  games  of  chance  are 
condemned  as  immoral,"  then  the  argument  herein  presented  is 
perfect.  If  a  verdict  can  be  obtained  upon  this  count,  as 
applied  to  ordinary  life  insurance  schemes,  what  is  to  be  said 
concerning  the  system  of  endowments,  against  which  this  objec- 
tion cannot  lie  ?  In  all  the  affairs  of  life  touching  prospective 
interests, — from  the  "ploughing  of  the  wicked,"  which  is  sin,  to 
the  most  moral  labors  of  the  most  righteous, — there  must  needs 
be  a  constant  appeal  to  one  of  two  higher  powers.  Either  the 
controlling  providence  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  or  the 
decrees  of  the  idol  god,  chance,  are  perpetually  invoked  by  the 
world's  workers.     It  is  not  possible  to   appeal    to  God  in  games 
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of  chance,  because  those  who  engage  in  them  say  in  their  hearts, 
"No  God."  But  in  life  insurance  there  isjof  necessity  no  such 
appeal.  It  is  because  the  insured  husband  recognises  the  fact 
that  God  only  can  know  how  long  he  will  be  continued  in  life, 
that  he  makes  this  safe  provision  for  his  wife  and  children.  The 
corporation  with  which  he  contracts  demonstrates  by  invariable 
statistics  that  it  can  afford  to  make  the  agreement.  So  the 
transaction  is  void  of  the  objectionable  feature,  that  the  gain  of 
the  insured  is  dependent  upon  the  loss  of  the  insurer. 

In  all  this  discussion,  any  reference  to  the  apparent  benefi- 
cence of  the  system  has  been  carefully  avoided,  except  incident- 
ally, and  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  argument 
clear.  In  the  preceding  number  of  this  periodical,  an  article 
entitled  "A  Plea  in  Behalf  of  Ministers'  Widows  and  Orphans" 
contained  the  foregoing  quotation  concerning  the  identity  of 
principle  involved  in  lottery  gambling  and  in  life  insurance.  And 
as  no  plea  could  be  presented  to  the  people  of  God  more  certain 
to  enlist  their  sympathies,  a  word  may  be  added  in  their  behalf. 
How  many  desolate  households  may  be  found  in  this  fair  land, 
made  desolate  by  the  translation  of  the  house-band !  Widow- 
hood and  orphanage  are  terms  that  penetrate  the  crust  of  selfish- 
ness surrounding  human  hearts,  if  that  incrustation  is  not  utterly 
impenetrable  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  charity 
they  evoke  is  about  as  pure  as  any  emotion  native  to  humanity. 
Now,  life  insurance  is  built  upon  this  kindly  emotion,  and  upon 
nothing  else.  It  is  not  the  corner-stone  nor  the  keystone,  but 
the  entire  foundation.  If  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father 
did  not  frequently  involve  poverty  and  privation  to  his  helpless 
family,  there  would  be  no  life  insurance  companies  in  the  world. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  a  system  that  dould  so  accu- 
rately meet  the  case  and  be  so  beneficent  in  its  working  as  this 
undoubtedly  is.  Nothing  has  ever  been  urged  against  it,  except 
the  two  charges  herein  examined,  to  wit,  that  it  is  unthrifty 
and  that  it  is  immoral ;  and  both  of  these  objections  disappear 
when  the  cooperative  principle  is  applied. 

If  this  principle,  in  this,  its  purest  and  most  unselfish  mani- 
festation, were  applied  to  the  cases  of  those  whose  wants  evoked 
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the  "Plea,"  their  wants  would  be  met,  and  the  plea  would  be 
useless.     But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way :  inveterate  pre- 
judices in  the  minds  of  godly  men ;  foggy  apprehension  of  the 
general  subject  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  it  but  slight 
investigation ;  and  a  general  distrust  of  the  scheme  as  a  mere 
human  invention.     All  of  these  obstacles  will  doubtless  disap- 
pear sooner  or  later,  as  the  drift  of  the  age  tends  to  cooperative 
effort  in  all  directions.     And  as  the  positive  destitution  of  dead 
ministers'  families  is  an  ever-present  fact,  pressing  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  Christian  people  every  where,  a  remedy 
will  surely  be  evolved  out  of  the  discussion.     The  equity  of  the 
contract  betwixt  the  insurance  corporation  and  the  individual 
client  is  demonstrable  by  an  infallible  algebraical  equation ;  just 
as  it  can  be  proved  that  a  railway  company  can  afford  to  transport 
a  passenger  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  for  less  than  ten  dollars, 
and  that  the  passenger  can  well  afford  that  outlay  for  the  service. 
But  the  cost  of  the  trip,  in  wages,  in  fuel,  in  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  and  the  like,  is  enormously  greater  than  the  price  of  a 
single  passage.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  single  passenger  pays 
many  hundred  times  more  than  his  individual  journey  costs ;  inas- 
much as  all  the  wages,  fuel,  wear  and  tear,  would  be  the  same  if  he 
did  not  travel  in  the  train.     Is  this  statement  plain  ?     Now  for  the 
"contingent  event" — that  inevitable  Jg^e no/r  lying  at  the  very 
threshold  of  insurance  schemes,  and  turning  an  innocent  civil  con- 
tract into  dice-throwing — transforming  a  savings  institution  into  a 
faro-bank !     The  railway  corporation  gambles  viciously,  because 
its  conductors  cannot  certainly  know  that  a  single  passenger  will 
apply  for  a  ticket  on  any  given  day  of  the  year !  And  the  traveller 
gambles  as  viciously,  because  he  cannot  certainly  know  that  any 
other  passengers  will  be  with  him  on  the  train,  and,  if  not,  he  gets 
a  service  costing  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  sum  that  scarcely  pays 
for  lubricating  the  axles  of  his  car !  If  the  application  of  this  illus- 
tration is  not  evident,  no  amount  of  words  could  make  it  plainer. 
Deliver  your  widows  and  orphans  from  the  world's  cold  chari- 
ty, by  the  application  of  the  great  law  of  averages  and  the 
other  great  law  of  cooperation — neither  of  which  is  opposed  to 
"all  that  is  called  God  oris  worshipped." 
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ARTICLE  III. 
IS  BAPTISM  IMMERSION  ? 

In  a  former  article,  we  examined  the  dogma  of  one  invariable 
meaning  to  the  great  religious  words,  and  found  it  untrue.  We 
then  examined  the  use  of  the  word  "baptize"  at  and  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  found  that  certainly  not  to  be  inva- 
riably immersion.  We  found  that  usage  much  nearer  not 
embracing  immersion  at  all  than  embracing  nothing  else.  Then 
we  considered  some  cases  of  the  administration  of  baptism 
recorded  in  Scripture.  We  found  no  traces  of  invariable  immer- 
sion. All  men  know  that  a  fanatic  purpose  to  find  immersion 
every  where  succeeds  in  finding  it  every  where.  But  we  do  not 
write  for  such  eyes,  but  for  those  who  judge  of  the  question 
without  incurable  prepossession  and  upon  fair  evidence. 

Neither  would  we  imitate  the  petty  high-churchism  of  refusing 
communion  with  God's  people  upon  such  a  point  of  baptism. 
We  have  not  undertaken  to  prove  that  there  is  no  immersion  at 
all  in  the  Bible.  Fully  measuring  our  words,  we  have  asserted 
and  do  assert  that  baptism  is  not  ii\variably  immersion.  We 
shall  not  imitate  the  low  and  little  immersionist  high-churchism, 
by  an  anti-immersionist  high-churchism  on  the  other  side.  We 
deeply  feel  that  neither  high-churchism  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  And  it  is  amazing  that  there  should  be  any 
diversity  of  views  upon  that  subject.  For,  say  what  men  may 
about  the  mode  of  baptism,  there  is  no  point  in  the  matter  half 
as  clear  as  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  that  his  people  shall  not 
separate  into  miserable  sour  schisms  on  account  of  their  different 
consciences  on  that  subject.     Rom.  xiv. 

We  formerly  examined  the  baptism  of  the  divine  Saviour,  the 
baptizing  of  John  in  ^non,  and  the  baptism  of  the  three  thou- 
sand converts  at  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost.  The  case  of  th^ 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  the  evangelist,  Acts  viii.,  is  the  next 
in  order  to  be  examined.     We  believe  this  has  stronger  claims  to 
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be  a  case  of  immersion  than  any  which  has  yet  been  examined. 
We  could  respect  the  conscience  which  finds  immersion  here,  as 
it8  own  justification,  without  proceeding  to  condemn  others.  It 
is  the  easy  facility  which  finds  it  every  where,  even  where  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  be  found  by  unprejudiced  eyes,  and  delights  to 
discover  it  as  "hid  treasure,"  and  values  it  as  the  means  for  the 
delightful  casting  out  of  Christ's  people,  whom  they  dare  not 
deny  to  be  as  good  as  themselves — it  is  this  easy  facility  which 
forfeits  our  respect. 

To  that  mighty  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
At  the  Pentecost  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Hellenistic  Jews, 
the  representatives  of  many  nations,  had  been  gathered.  The 
continent  of  Africa  had  shared  the  blessings  of  that  great  day 
with  Europe  and  Asia.  There  had  been  present  there  "dwellers 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene."  The 
chariot-wheels  of  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west, 
were  turned  towards  Jerusalem  at  that  season.  Either  an 
impulse  of  the  scattered  word  of  God,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  of  the  wonder-working  providence  of  God,  summoned  them 
from  the  four  winds  to  Jerusalem,  to  receive  a  visit  of  "  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high."  Among  those  who  had  thus  come  up  to 
Jerusalem  at  that  season  to  seek  God  in  worship  was  the  noble 
Treasurer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  A  man  of 
high  authority,  he  was  rolling  southward  and  homeward  in  a 
stately  chariot.  Things  had  been  done  at  the  feast  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  things  had  been  said  there,  which  awakened  deep 
thoughts  in  his  soul.  He  wished  further  to  investigate  the  won- 
derful things  he  had  heard  said  about  the  Christ.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  procured,  during  his  visit  to  the  holy  city,  a  roll 
containing  the  writings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  In  this  sacred 
book,  he  was  reading  and  pondering,  as  his  chariot  advanced 
along  its  desert  road  to  the  south.  Acts  viii.  27,  28.  Philip  the 
evangelist  had  just  then  been  preaching  Christ  with  blessed  effect 
in  Samaria.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  go  to 
the  south,  so  as  to  intersect  the  road  through  the  desert  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  When  Philip  had  so  done,  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  man  slowly  moving  forward  in  his  chariot,  and  attentively 
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reading  the  prophet  Isaiah.  "  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip, 
Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  Twice  heaven-led 
thus,  Philip  ran  to  the  chariot,  and  heard  the  eunuch  reading 
the  words  of  the  prophet.  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?"  said  the  evangelist.  "How  can  I,"  said  the  eunuch, 
^'  except  some  man  should  guide  me  ?"  And  then  he  invited  Philip 
to  become  his  guide,  seated  with  him  in  his  chariot.  Then,  com- 
mencing at  that  clear  prophecy  in  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  which 
the  eunuch  had  himself  been  pondering,  "he  preached  unto  him 
Jesus."  And  as  the  chariot  rolled  on,  and  the  light  broke  in 
upon  his  mind,  "they  came  unto  a  certain  water ;  and  the  eunuch 
said.  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ? 
And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand 
still :  and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and 
the  eunuch  ;  and  he  baptized  him."     Acts  viii.  38. 

We  can  easily  see  how  a  conscientious  mind  may  find  immer- 
sion here  at  the  first  blush.  We  do  not  know  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  case  of  baptism  by  immersion  in  Scripture 
times.  We  do  not  know  that  this  was  no  such  case.  The 
circumstances  of  this  case  differ  widely  from  some  others,  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  immersion.  But  here  we  meet 
with  another  of  the  celebrated  "cant  phrases,"  "going  down 
into  the  water"  and  "coming  up  out  of  the  water,"  which  are 
intrusively  made  to  settle  what  they  do  not  settle,  and  to  mean 
what  they  do  not  mean.  The  schismatic  immodesty  of  the  claim 
of  conscience  is  not  contented  with  judging  for  itself.  It  must 
also  condemn  others.  We  must  therefore  examine  its  founda- 
tions. We  could  concede  to  a  modest  conscience  what  we  shall 
not  concede,  without  evidence,  to  an  arrogant  conscience. 

In  the  first  place,  these  words,  ^^into  "  and  "om^  o/,"  have  no 
such  definiteness  of  usage  and  nieaning  as  to  be  relied  on  to 
describe  a  ceremony  about  which  you  are  to  be  excommunicated 
on  a  point  of  rigid  form. 

It  is  the  Greek  preposition  elc  which  is  here  rendered  into.  In 
looking  over  this  very  chapter,  the  eighth  of  the  Acts,  in  which 
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the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  ooeurs,  we  find  that  this  preposition 
tk  is  used  eight  different  times  in  the  one  chapter ;  and  in  those 
eight  different  times  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word,  it  is  not 
rendered  into  a  single  time  but  in  the  sense  where  men' 9  ideas  of 
the  mode  of  baptism  were  to  be  served.  Four  times  it  is  ren- 
dered TO,  in  the  third,  fifth,  twenty-rseventh,  and  fortieth  verses. 
Once  it  is  rendered  unto,  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse.  Twice  it  is 
rendered  m,  in  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-third  verses.  Once 
only  in  the  whole  chapter  it  is  rendered  into,  in  the  tbirty-eighth 
verse,  to  immerse  the  eunuch.  We  say  that  once  out  of  eight 
times,  in  every  chapter,  is  not  sufficient  grammatical  force  of 
evidence  for  a  Christian  man  to  stand  on  to  excommunicate  his 
brethren,  or  to  question  their  integrity,  or  to  tamper  with  the 
integrity  of  the  word  of  God. 

Then  take  also  the  following  cases  of  the  usage  of  this  word  ek 
in  other  places,  and  notice  whether  they  are  not  decisive  of  the  fact 
that  fit  ru  v6u>p  give  no  evidence  of  the  immersion  of  the  eunuch  : 

When  Christ,  on  a  certain  day,  went  into  a  ship  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  fell  asleep,  "  there  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the 
lake" — ek  ryv  iifivijv.    Luke  viii.  23. 

When  the  same  ship  is  saved  by  his  power  and  comes  to  land, 
"they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes" — t'l^  tIiv  x^po-^'' 
Luke  viii.  26. 

When  the  tax-gatherer  came  to  Peter  and  asked  him  if  his 
Master  did  not  pay  tribute,  the  Saviour  told  Peter,  in  order  to 
avoid  offence,  "to  go  to  the  sea" — tif  r/>  »6.'kaoaav — and  take  a  fish 
in  whose  mouth  a  piece  of  money  should  be  found  to  pay  the 
tribute.     Matthew  xvii.  27. 

When  that  sublime  deed  of  power  was  about  to  be  performed, 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  divine  Redeemer,  groaning  in 
spirit,  is  recorded  as  slowly  and  solemnly  coming  to  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  a  cave  with  a  stone  lying  upon  it :  he  **  cometh 
fjf  TO  /tiviffieiov.^*     John  xi,  38. 

When  Paul  is  defending  himself  in  his  speech  on  the  stairs  at 
Jerusalem,  he  relates  his  conversion  on  the  memorable  occasion 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  He  says  that  when  that  awful  light  from 
heaven  came  around  him,  he  "fell  unto  the  ground" — etc  rd  Wc^oi. 
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These  <!ases  hare  been  casually  caught  up  out  ot  many.  Let 
us  look  at  them.  The  graiumatioal  construction  of  the  preposi- 
tion ek  which  we  are  excommunicated  for  declining  to  accept  as 
rigidly  uniform,  not  only  occurs  but  once  out  of  eight  times  in 
the  particular  chapter  in  which  the  eunuch  is  to  be  immersed, 
but  it  immerses  the  wind  into  the  sea  of  Galilee  on  the  day  of  the 
great  storm.  It  immerses  Christ  and  the  disciples  into  the  land 
of  the  Gadarenes  on  the  same  day.  It  immerses  Peter  into  the 
sea  when  he  went  to  catch  the  fish  in  whose  mouth  was  to  be 
found  the  stater  which  would  pay  the  tribute.  It  immerses  our 
divine  Lord  himself  into  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  which  was  a 
cave  in  which  lay  the  four-days  dead.  And  it  immerses  Saul  of 
Tarsus  into  the  earth  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  when  he  was 
stricken  blind  by  the  heavenly  light.  Can  we  speak  in  vain  to 
ingenuous  minds  when  we  counsel  them  to  avoid  that  position 
which  imposes  the  necessity  of  such  grammar  as  this  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  record  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Mary  Magdalene  first  discovers  the 
astounding  and  glorious  facts  by  an  early  visit  to  the  sepulchre. 
Then  she  runs  to  bear  the  intelligence  to  Peter  and  John.  Peter 
and  John  immediately  went  forth,  and  "  came  to  the  sepulchre" — 
tk  TO  fivriiitiov.  '*  So  they  ran  both  together,  and  the  other  disci- 
ple"— the  writer  himself,  the  youthful  apostle  John — "did  out- 
run Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre" — ek  r6  fivvfieiw.  "And 
he,  stooping  down  and  looking  in,  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying ; 
yet  went  he  not  in" — om  ela^Wev.  "Then  cometh  Simon  Peter 
following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre"-— emayA^ev  elg  to  fivr/fu'iov. 

We  have  here  some  remarkable  and  decisive  light  upon  these 
words  of  motion  with  the  preposition  cif.  We  see,  first,  that  the 
word  which  is  relied  on  so  surely  to  immerse  the  eunuch,  that 
those  who  do  not  so  receive  it  cannot  be  acknowledged  in  Chris- 
tian communion  or  as  honest  men ;  this  same  word  which  carries 
the  eunuch,  not  only  into  the  water,  but  under  the  water ;  this 
same  word  carries  the  apostle  John  only  to  the  sepulchre — 
"howbeit  he  went  not  in."  John  xx.  5.  Second,  we  see  that 
the  inspiring  Spirit  takes  pains  to  show  us  that,  in  this  case,  the 
motion  denoted  by  this  preposition  is  not  immersion.     "  Howbeit 
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he  went  not  in."  And,  thirdly,  he  gives  a  form  which  would 
certainly  have  immersed  the  eunuch,  if  that  had  been  the  design 
of  the  record — as  it  certainly  and  clearly  did  immerse  Simon 
Peter  into  the  sepulchre — eiafjWev  elf. 

So  it  seems  that  these  words  into  and  out  of  mean  what  immer- 
sion demands  only  a  few  times  out  of  many,  in  the  very  chapter 
of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch.  The  sense  forbids  them  to  be  so 
rendered  in  many  promiscuous  dases  through  the  Bible,  the 
inspiring  Spirit  having  observed  nothing  resembling  that  rigid 
uniformity  of  usage  upon  which  excommunications  ought  to  be 
built.  And  that  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  puts  an  express  denial 
upon  the  grammar  which  immerses  the  eunuch,  by  giving  us  a 
clear  case  where  the  same  construction  leaves  the  apostle  John 
on  the  outside  of  the  object  of  the  preposition.  He  puts  this 
construction  in  opposition  to  that  which  expresses  immersion. 
This  does  really  seem  to  be  sufficiently  plain  for  a  candid  mind. 

Nor  does  the  place  at  which  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  was 
performed  particularly  favor  the  idea  of  immersion.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  desert.  We  are  not  unaware  of  that  particular 
tjriticism  here  which  tinkers  with  the  text  so  as  to  make  it  say, 
not  that  the  eunuch's  road  was  through  the  desert, — which  is  an 
appropriate  thing  to  say, — but  that  Craza  was  desert,  which  is  a 
very  idle  thing  to  say,  except  to  escape  the  clear  sense  of  the 
record  against  immersion.  Philip  appears  to  have  been  plainly 
directed  by  the  angel  of  God,  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  to  go 
southward  till  he  met  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  in  a 
desert  place.  Having  obeyed  these  directions,  he  saw  in  that 
•desert  place  the  chariot  approaching,  and  received  further  instruc- 
>^r^ions  from  the  Spirit  of  God  to  approach  that  chariot.  And 
napon  that  desert  road  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  soon  occurred. 
Those  who  have  attentively  learned  from  travellers  what  deserts 
mean  in  Eastern  lands,  and  especially  in  these  borders  of  Arabia, 
will  hardly  think  it  accidental  that  the  free  and  unfanatical 
Spirit  of  inspiration  threw  in  here  the  circumstance  that  this 
baptism  was  in  a  desert  place.  Nor  can  a  free  and  unfanatical 
mind  feel  sure  enough  to  launch  the  thunderbolt  of  excommuni- 
cation against  brethren  from  the  cloud  of  his  angry  confidence, 
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that  "  See,  here  is  water,"  means  water  of  sufficient  depth  for 
immersion.  On  the  theory  of  the  immersionists,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  the  record  informs  us  that  there  was  "much  water  "  at 
"  iEnon  near  to  Salim  "  for  haptism,  but  thinks  that  circumstance 
needless  to  be  mentioned  in  the  desert  towards  Gaza.  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  the  "much  water  "  at  ^non  was  wanted  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  a  large  encampment.  And  there  was  no  need  to 
speak  of  the  quantity  of  water  at  all,  and  so  the  quantity  of 
water  is  not  spoken  of  at  all,  in  the  baptism  in  the  desert  of  Gaza. 

There  is  also  the  highest  probability  that  Philip  the  evangelist, 
having  been  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  having 
seen  the  baptizing  of  those  three  thousand  converts  in  a  single 
day  by  the  despised  Christians,  in  a  hostile  city,  and  among  a 
hostile  people,  when  few,  if  any,  places  of  immersion  were  acces- 
sible to  the  followers  of  the  Crucified  One,  should  have  adminis- 
tered baptism  to  the  eunuch,  here  in  the  desert,  in  something  of 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  seen  the  apostles  of  the  Lord 
administer  it  at  Pentecost.  We  think  it  has  been  shown  that  there 
are  a  thousand  probabilities  to  one,  to  an  unbiassed  mind,  that 
this  was  rather  as  Moses  had  baptized  "all  the  people "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  old  covenant — Heb.  ix.  19 — than  by  immersion. 

If,  then,  we  do  not,  in  all  candor,  claim  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch  as  a  case  of  baptism  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  still  there 
are  too  many  of  the  intrinsic  and  significant  circumstances  of 
the  case  looking  that  way  to  justify  us  for  a  moment  in  con- 
ceding this,  the  strongest  of  all  cases  for  the  narrow  dogma,  as 
a  clear  and  certain  case  of  baptism  by  immersion. 

Advancing  a- single  chapter  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  we  have 
a  more  illustrious  conversion  and  baptism. 

When  Stephen  was  martyred,  the  witnesses  laid  down  their 
clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul.  Though 
he  sprang  from  Tarsus,  in  the  State  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
yet  he  had  been  educated  at  Jerusalem,  under  Rabbi  Gamaliel, 
was  of  completely  pure  Jewish  blood,  and  was  a  great  Jew  in 
feeling  and  principle.  He  had  consented  unto  Stephen's  death 
with  all  his  heart.  The  lamentation  made  over  the  dead  body  of 
Stephen  appears  to  have  inflamed  the  malice  of  Saul.     After 
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that  event,  he  made  havoc  of  the  Church.  From  every  house 
in  which  dwelt  followers  of  Christ,  he  dragged  men  and  women 
to  prison.  When  the  fierce  work  appeared  to  be  done  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  took  it  up  at  Damascus.  With  a  spirit  breathing 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  all  Christians,  he  obtained 
from  the  willing  high  priest  letters  to  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus, which  would  authorise  him  to  make  havoc  of  the  Church 
there  also.  He  expected  to  bring  Christian  men  and  women, 
bound  in  fetters,  across  the  weary  miles  which  separate  the  two 
cities. 

When,  in  this  bloody  and  hating  state  of  mind,  in  the  insuf- 
ferable light  of  a  Syrian  and  a  summer  sun,  he  approached  the 
city  of  Damascus,  "  suddenly  there  shone  around  him  at  midday 
a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun."  The  fierce  persecutor 
fell  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  power  of  that  light  from 
heaven.  Then  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  repeatedly  by  name, 
using  his  own  ancient  sacred  Hebrew  tongue,  and  inquiring  why 
he  persecuted  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Trembling,  astonished,  and 
humbly  inquiring  what  the  glorified  Christ  Jesus  would  have  him 
to  do,  and  stricken  with  blindness  by  the  "  glory  of  that  light," 
he  was  led  by  the  hand,  like  another  blind  Bartimeus,  into  the 
city  of  Damascus.  "  And  he  was  three  days  without  sight,  and 
neither  did  eat  nor  drink."  Acts  ix.  9.  There,  in  that  feeble, 
fasting,  and  stricken  condition  of  body  and  of  mind,  two  things 
were  sent  to  him  from  God :  first,  the  vision  of  a  man  named 
Ananias  coming  in  and  putting  his  hand  on  him  that  he  might 
receive  his  sight — verse  12;  secondly,  the  man  Ananias  himself 
fulfilling  the  vision,  entering  the  house  in  reality,  putting  his 
hands  on  him,  and  saying  unto  him,  "Brother  Saul,  the  Lord, 
even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  earnest, 
hath  sent  me,  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost" — ix.  17.  The  transaction  is  so  glorious 
and  blessed  that  it  is  irksome  and  fettering  to  be  compelled  to 
look  at  it  thus,  to  snatch  it  from  a  narrow  and  sectarian  use. 
"  And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales, 
and  he  received  sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  baptized. 
And  when  he  had  received  meat,  he  was  strengthened" — verses 
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18,  19.  This  is  the  man  afterwards  called  PauLj  the  splendid 
and  cardinal  figure  in  apostolic  Christianity,  the  great  missionary 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  was  cowering  in  Damascus  in  the  street 
called  Straight,  at  the  house  of  Judas.  Ananias  was  sent  into 
that  house,  by  the  voice  of  God,  to  find  him.  Here  is  the  record 
of  his  conversion  and  baptism.  We  are  Gentiles ;  and  this  man 
was  God's  apostle  to  our  fathers.  His  baptism  is  the  completest 
pattern,  model,  example  to  us  of  any  in  the  whole  Bible.  It  is 
a  far  more  appropriate  pattern,  except  in  misleading  shallow 
minds  by  words  without  real  understanding,  than  that  of  our 
divine  Saviour  himself,  who  was  never  a  sinner,  and  whose  bap- 
tism was  not  the  baptism  of  repentance  and  conversion,  but  prob- 
ably was  a  washing  for  the  priesthood.  What  kind  of  baptism 
was,  then,  the  baptism  of  the  apostle  Paul  ? 

He  is  in  the  house  of  Judas,  probably  his  countryman,  in  the 
street  called  Straight,  in  the  city  of  Damascus.  There  he  gropes 
in  blindness,  prays,  and  wonders  what  this  all  may  mean.  His 
strength  is  exhausted  by  three  days'  fasting.  Thus  Ananias 
finds  him ;  thus  he  put  his  hands  upon  him ;  thus  was  he  when 
the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  God's  blessed  light  burst  upon 
both  bodily  and  mental  vision.  And  thus,  before  he  receives 
food  and  is  strengthened,  (see  verse  19,)  while  yet  faint  and 
exhausted,  "he  arose  and  was  baptized," — avaardg — standing 
up  he  ivas  baptized.  This  latter  seems  the  more  accurate 
rendering.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  leaving  the  house,  nor  about 
finding  immersion- clothe tt  for  the  weak  and  faint  man ;  nothing 
about  *'much  water;"  nothing  about  the  stupid  miracle  believed 
in  by  the  ignorant  and  fanatical,  that  colds  cannot  be  caught  in 
the  waters  of  immersion.  There  is  not  any  ground  whatever  to 
think  that  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  received  immersion  for 
baptism.  There  is  obviously  every  ground  to  think  that  the 
water,  like  the  Spirit,  was  poured  upon  him  in  his  then  fasting 
and  faint  condition. 

The  next  case  of  baptism  with  which  we  meet,  is  that  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius  in  Cesar ea.  This  is  the  Gentile  Pentecost. 
The  Spirit  was  now  poured  upon  the  Gentiles  as.  it  had  been 
poured  upon  the  Jews,  and  upon  all  the  crowd  at  Jerusalem,  at 
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the  beginning.  It  is  the  scene  of  Pentecost  over  again  upon  a 
smaller  scale.  "While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word.  And  they  of  the 
circumcision  which  believed  were  astonished,  as  many  as  came 
with  Peter,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  they  heard  them  speak  with 
tongues  and  magnify  God.  Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any  man 
forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  wo  ?  And  he  commanded 
them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Here  the 
Holy  Spirit  descends,  like  the  dew,  upon  the  hearers  of  the 
word.  The  terms  are  significant,  and  not  accidental,  by  which 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  here  expressed :  he  fell  upon  them. 
In  the  next  verse,  the  writer  says  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles.  These  two  expres- 
sions— the  falling  of  the  Spirit  upon  them  like  the  dew,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon  them — stand  as  parallel  and 
explanatory  of  each  other.  One  of  them  is  the  inspired  writer's 
account  of  the  solemn  scene ;  the  other  is  his  statement  of  it  as 
a  doctrine.  Taking  our  Saviour's  ascending  words,  placing  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  that  of  the  water  as  parallel  to  each 
other,  we  much  question  whether  these  words  are  consistent  with 
immersion  at  all — whether  they  do  not  exclude  the  exclusive^. 
They  manifestly  favor  baptism  by  pouring. 

There  is  also,  in  this  record,  another  allusion  to  the  mode  of 
baptism  entitled  to  its  just  weight.  It  is  Peter's  question : 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  water  for  the  baptism  by  water  of  these 
men,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  And 
their  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  their  baptism  by  that  holy 
power,  if  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  is  to  be  held  as  fulfilled, 
which  led  them  to  expect  that  baptism  soon  after  his  ascension. 
Acts  i.  5.  In  addition  to  this  analogy,  which  is  telling,  Peter's 
question  implies  that  the  water  is  to  be  applied  to  the  subject, 
by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  and  not  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  water,  by  immersion.  The  apostle's  question  is, 
''  Can  any  man  forbid  water  T*  and  not,  "  Can  any  man  forbid 
these  men  to  go  to  the  water?"     Let  us  imagine  this  case  to  be 
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reversed.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  were  as  clear  an  image  of 
immersion  here  as  the  falling  of  the  Spirit  upon  them  and  the 
outpouring  of  it  upon  them  is  of  pouring ;  let  us  suppose  that 
there  was  language  employed  which  conformed  as  readily  and 
naturally  with  the  theory  of  immersion  as  Peter's  question, 
^^Ca7i  any  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  he  baptized,'"' 
conforms  unforced,  naturally,  and  easily  with  the  theory  of 
pouring  or  sprinkling ;  what  a  clamor  would  be  heard  around 
the  land,  excommunicating  those  who  would  not  see  a  thing  so. 
plain ! 

But  let  us  advance.  Saul  the  persecutor  has  become  Paul 
the  Apostle.  He  has  thrown  himself  with  as  whole  a  heart 
into  the  work  of  glorifying  Jesus  of  Nazareth  upon  the  earth, 
as  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  work  of  persecuting  that  holy 
name.  He  went  from  city  to  city  then ;  he  goes  from  city  to 
city  now.  He  then  had  a  warrant  from  man ;  he  now  ha& 
authority  from  God.  By  his  instrumentality,  God  has  lighted 
the  golden  lamps  of  Christian  churches  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  his  instrumentality,  God  is  about  to  kindle  the  light 
of  Christian  churches,  like  a  fringe  of  jewels,  around  the  iEgean 
shores.  Upon  the  old  classic  shore  where  the  wondrous  tale  of 
"Troy  divine"  had  occurred,  (Acts  xvi.  8,)  and  all  but  in  sight 
of  the  isles  in  which  Homer  had  sung  that  wondrous  story,  stood 
Paul,  having  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  and  being  forbidden 
by  the  guiding  Spirit.  That  guiding  Spirit  sent  him  a  vision  in 
the  night.  "  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia  and  prayed  him,, 
saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Acts  xvi.  9. 
He  therefore  passes  immediately  across  the  blue  .^gean  sea,, 
before  a  fair  wind,  touching  at  the  middlemost  island  of  Samo- 
thracia,  and  the  next  day  into  the  harbor  of  Neapolis.  Then, 
about  ten  miles  further  inland,  he  reaches  Philippi.  He  has 
come  thither  heaven-led.  It  is  in  obedience  to  a  distinct  call  of 
God.  He  is  in  Europe.  The  gospel  of  Christ,  brought  by  the 
most  intellectual  of  its  preachers,  has  crossed  into  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  which  it  is  to  wage  its  mightiest  conflicts  with 
the  antagonist  ideas  of  this  world.  The  first  place  in  Europe  at 
which  that  gospel  is  to  be  preached  is  the  place  at  which  the 
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spirit  of  old  republican  Rome  was  defeated  by  the  power  of  the 
usurping  CsBsars.  It  is  the  place  at  which  old  Rome  had,  not 
long  before,  committed  suicide  in  the  persons  and  upon  the 
swords  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  At  this  time,  a  philosophic  eye 
might  see  that  power  over  the  world,  approaching  in  the  person 
of  this  converted  Jew  of  Tarsus,  of  which  old  Rome,  spirit  and 
power,  was  but  the  parhelion.  It  approaches  very  unpretend- 
ingly. Its  first  convert  is  an  Asiatic  woman — Lydia,  a  seller  of 
purple  of  the  city  of  Thyatira.  As  the  Lord  sent  Paul,  so  the 
Lord  opened  Lydia's  heart  to  receive  his  message.  She  and  her 
household  receive  baptism.  We  shall  make  use  of  their  cases  in 
another  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  second  conversion  at  Philippi,  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  was  that  of  the  jailor.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
showed  itself  very  speedily  after  the  gospel  entered  Europe. 
The  reason  for  the  persecution  of  Paul  and  Silas,  was,  that  they 
taught  customs  which  were  not  lawful  for  them  to  receive,  neither 
to  observe,  being  Romans.  Acts  xvi.  21.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  it  was  that  they  had,  by  the  power  of  God,  cast  out  the 
evil  spirit  from  a  soothsaying  damsel  who  brought  her  masters 
much  gain  by  her  divination.  They  were  rudely  arrested,  con- 
demned, beaten  with  many  stripes,  thrust  into  the  inner  prison, 
and  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks. 

At  midnight,  the  Spirit  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  into 
the  hearts  of  these  bruised  and  imprisoned  ministers  of  Christ. 
"  They  prayed  and  sang  praises  unto  God,  and  the  prisoners 
heard  them.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so 
that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken  ;  and  immediately 
all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's  bands  were  loosed. 
And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  awaking  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  would 
have  killed  himself,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had  been  fled." 
Acts  xvi.  25-27.  This  was  the  classic  city  of  suicide.  Near  it 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  many  of  the  army  which  stood  for  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  Roman  republic,  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hands.  This  jailor  is  about  to  imitate  the  example,  to  escape 
official  dishonor.     But  Paul,  learning  the  suicidal  intention  of  the 
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innocent  official,  cried  with  a  loud  voiced "  Do  thyself  no  harm ;  for 
we  are  all  here."  Then  was  the  jailor  brought  to  see  clearly  the 
divine  presence  with  these  prisoners.  He  saw  that  the  power  in 
whose  hands  they  were,  was  too  independent  and  mighty  to  need 
the  poor  device  of  a  midnight  escape.  "  Then  he  called  for  a  light, 
and  sprang  in,  and  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  brought  them  out,  and  said.  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  And  they  said.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved  and  thy  house.  And  they  spake  unto  him 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house.  And 
he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their 
stripes  ;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway."  Acts 
xvi.  33.  Upon  another  branch  of  the  subject,  these  two  cases 
of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  upon  the  faith  of  the  heads  of 
those  families,  will  be  important.  The  reason  why  infant  bap- 
tism is  not  seen  clearly  here,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  eye  which 
reads,  and  not  in  the  record  which  is  read. 

But,  for  the  present  purpose,  we  ask  attention  to  the  midnight 
hour  at  which  this  baptism  is  administered,  to  the  washing  of 
the  recently  inflicted  stripes  of  the  prisoners  "  the  same  hour  of 
the  night,"  and  to  the  administration  of  baptism  to  the  jailor 
^^and  all  Jiis,"  immediately  after  this  washing.  Could  any 
probability  be  more  fairly  and  justly  apparent  to  a  mind  eman- 
cipated from  the  partisan  necessity  of  finding  immersion  every 
where,  than  that  this  water  by  which  their  unjustly  inflicted 
stripes  were  washed,  and  none  other,  was  also  the  water  by  which 
God's  sign  and  seal  was  set  upon  them  in  baptism  ?  The  record 
of  this  washing  is  closely  connected,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  the  record  of  their  baptism.  If  thus  closely  con- 
nected in  the  language  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  probably  also 
closely  connected  in  his  idea;  and  if  closely  connected  in  his 
idea,  so  were  they  closely  connected  in  the  order  in  which  the 
facts  actually  occurred.  This  appears  to  be  little  short  of  demon- 
stration that  this  is  a  case  of  baptism  in  the  form  of  the  ordi- 
nary religious  ablutions  of  the  times.  The  Spirit  seems  to  teach 
us  here,  by  the  connexions  of  language,  and  by  logical  necessi- 
ties which  speak  more  plainly  than  words,  not  to  look  for  the 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  3. — 4. 
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idol  immersiau  in  the  Philippian  prison  and  at  tji«  midiiight 
hour. 

Agreeahly  to  a  plan  laid  down  at  page  6  of  this  volume  of 
the  Bbview,,  we  have  discussed  the  usage  of  the  word  baptize, 
and  we  have  investigated  the  cases  of  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism in  the  Scriptures.  We  now  come  to  a  third  branch — doc- 
trinal, didactic,  and  historical  allusions  to  baptism  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  of  our  best  light  will  be  found  here.  We  shall  see 
the  inspired  writers  apprehending  baptism  as  a  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, and  shall  have  opportunity  to  observe  how  they  present  it 
to  their  readers. 

First  among  these  cases,  we  have  another  of  the  famous  cant 
phrases — "Buried  with  Christ  in  baptism."  Col.  ii.  12.  There 
is  also  a  parallel  expression — "We  are  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death" — in  Romans  vi.  4.  The  subject  of  the 
passage  in  Romans  is  the  wicked  absurdity  of  continuing  in  sin 
after  wejiaxe  professed  Christ  before  men.  This  is  called  Anti- 
n^misj^sm.  It  is  a  general  impression  in  the  Church  at  large, 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  heavy  blows  struck  against  Antino- 
mianism  by  that  grand  man,  Robert  Hall,  in  writings  chiefly,  we 
believe,  directed  to  Baptists,  that  this  error  prevails  more  among 
immersed  Christians  than  others.  Such  is  our  own  impression 
also,  from  the  number  of  persons  we  have  known  among  immer- 
sionists  who  have  held  that  sin  was  not  sin  to  them  after  baptism. 
One  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  these  loud  warnings  of 
Scripture  against  Antinomianism  are  pressed  by  perversion  into 
a  service  to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong. 

Let  us  look  clearly  at  the  whole  passage  in  the  Romans : 

"  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound  ?  God  forbid.  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin, 
live  any  longer  therein  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  There- 
fore we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall 
be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection :  knowing  this,  that 
our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
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destroyed^  that  benoefbrtli  we  should  hot  sa:ve  sin."'    Romans 

Here  the  spoBtle  speaks  of  making  a  profession  of  Christ  as 
"being  baptized  into  Christy" — ^using  the  ceremony  as  a  short 
expression  for  the  spiritual  thing  which  the  ceremony  exhibits. 
The  key  of  the  passage  we  take  to  be  the  third  verse :  "So 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  were  baptized  into  his 
death."  The  death  of  Christ  has  a  significance  to  the  Chris- 
tian. He  is  to  die  with  Christ;  he  is  to  rise  with  Christ. 
Christ's  death  was  bodily ;  his  is  spiritual.  He  is  to  live  a  new 
life  after  his  conversion,  just  as  Christ  lived  a  new  life  after  his 
resurrection.  The  apostle's  great  mind  lays  hold  of  this  typical 
signification  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  scheme  as  the 
appropriate  view  of  that  event  to  be  employed  for  rebuking  the 
idea  that  the  law  does  not  bind  us  as  a  rule  of  conduct  after  we 
are  Christians.  The  argument  is  this :  the  very  order  and  frame 
of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  Christ  show  that 
we  must  lead  a  new  life  after  coming  to  Christ,  just  as  he  led  a 
new  life  after  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  There  is  another 
great  fact  signified  in  baptism — the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  to  bring  the  dead  soul  to  life.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
fact  alluded  to  here.  It  did  not  fit  into  the  great  scheme  of 
thought  just  in  this  place.  But  Christ's  death,  being  one  thing 
professed  at  our  baptism,  did  fit  into  that  great  scheme.  It 
stood  forth  in  connexion  with  his  resurrection,  following  as  a 
plain,  simple,  and  recent  pattern  of  a  Christian's  death  to  sin  and 
resurrection  to  a  new  life  in  this  life.  To  show  that  we  must 
die  to  sin  on  becoming  Christians,  three  illustrations  in  fact  are 
presented :  1.  The  sepulchre  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid — v.  4. 
2.  The  ground  in  which  seed  are  planted — v.  5.  3.  The 
cross  on  which  Christ  died — v.  6.  By  baptism,  or  what  it  signi- 
fies, we  are  ensepulchred  or  entombed  with  him,  that  we  may  live 
new  lives  afterwards,  as  there  were  new  laws  in  his  life  after- 
wards ;  by  baptism,  or  by  what  it  signifies,  we  are  planted  with 
him  in  the  ground,  that  there  may  be  the  new  springing  plant  in 
our  lives,  as  there  was  in  his ;  by  baptism,  or  by  what  it  signi- 
fies, we  are  crucified  with  Christ,  that  the  old  man — the  body  of 
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sin — might  be  put  to  death,  as  Christ  was  put  to  death,  and  so 
that  body  of  sin  might  never  hang  victoriously/  on  us  again.  We 
think  that  this  scripture  looks, to  the  last  days  of  Christ, — the  days 
of  crucifixion  and  resurrection, — and  not  to  his  early  days,  or  the 
days  of  his  baptism  and  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  sub- 
mit, therefore,  to  the  candid  reader,  thjit  any  legitimate  allusion 
in  the  phrase,  "buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death,"  to  the 
mode  of  a  ceremony,  must  be  to  his  crucifixion  and  entombment 
equally.  It  claims  to  be  based,  not  on  Christ's  baptism^  but 
upon  his  burial.  It  appears  to  be  thought  that  the  wrapping  of 
the  sacred  body  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  Joseph 
of  Arimathea's  laying  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  and  his  rolling  a  great  stone  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre,  may  bear  some  analogy  to  plunging  a  subject 
into  the  so-called  "watery  grave"  in  which  colds  cannot  be 
caught !  The  analogy  is  not  very  easy  to  be  traced  by  an  ingenu- 
ous mind.  Possibly  it  owes  much  of  its  force,  with  unlettered 
minds,  to  the  fact  that  the  English  bury^  which  here  translates 
the  original  entomb  or  ensepulchre,  has  come  in  modern  times  to 
convey  the  idea  of  covering  with  earth,  instead  of  laying  away 
in  a  sepulchre.  Imagination  may  trace  some  likeness  between 
modern  burial  in  loose  earth  and  the  "watery  grave."  Imagi- 
nation itself  can  hardly  trace  a  semblance  of  likeness  between 
entombing  Christ's  body  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  and  the  incessantly  canted  "watery  grave." 

We  do  not  enter  into  a  separate  discussion  of  the  passage  in 
Colossians,  because  it  seems  substantially  parallel  to  that  which 
we  have  examined.  Both  of  them  have  a  deep  religious  and 
spiritual  meaning,  which  is  obviously  degraded  by  their  being 
pressed  into  the  ceremonial  controversy. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  sometimes  have  observed  with  what  a 
desperate  air  of  triumph,  scarcely  credited  by  themselves,  the 
Baptist  preachers  and  writers  refer  to  concessions  made  to  some 
of  their  notions  by  some  Paedobaptist  writers,  especially  Calvin, 
Chalmers,  and  Olshausen.  We  are  entirely  persuaded  that  such 
concessions  are  impolitic  and  mischievous.  The  good  and  great 
men  who  have  made  them,  no  doubt  hoped  and  intended  by  them 
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to  soften  the  fierce  fanaticism  on  the  other  side.  This  cannot 
be  done,  and  is  neither  to  be  hoped  for  nor  attempted.  For  the 
other  side  would  cease  to  be  the  other  side,  if  its  fanaticism  on 
that  subject  should  be  materially  softened. 

And  the  answer  is  very  plain  and  very  telling.  Whatever  conces- 
sions Calvin,  Chalmers,  and  Olshausen  made  to  Baptist  notions, 
these  concessions  were  notoriously  not  of  suflScient  weight  to 
carry  Calvin,  Chalmers,  and  Olshausen  under  the  water  and 
make  them  Baptists.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  expected  that 
concessions  by  those  great  men  should  have  a  weight  with  other 
people  which  they  did  not  have  with  the  men  themselves  who 
made  them  ?  And  if  those  concessions  were  deemed  consistent 
with  heartily  declining  immersion,  and  all  the  immersionist  nar- 
rowness and  bitterness,  by  the  very  men  who  made  them,  why 
should  they  not  be  held  consistent  with  the  same  course  by  us, 
who  did  not  make  them  and  do  not  believe  in  them? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  investigations  of  that  profound  scholar 
and  able  man.  Doctor  Conrad  Speece,  were  of  sufficient  weight 
with  himself  to  carry  him  out  of  a  Baptist  into  a  Psedobaptist 
Church.  And  it  is  not  yet  five  years  since  the  writer  of  this  saw 
a  petition  presented  to  a  Presbytery  of  Virginia  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  church  of  that  denomination  in  a  neighborhood  which 
had  been  known  to  be  almost  unanimously  Baptist.  On  inquiry 
of  the  minister  presenting  the  petition,  he  was  informed  that  the 
church  to  be  organised  consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons  who 
were  desiring  this  change  in  their  ecclesiastical  connexion  in  con- 
sequence of  long  and  deliberate  study  of  the  subject.  Of 
course,  there  are  cases  of  the  opposite  character ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  to  what  a  very  great  extent  these  latter  are  the 
result  of  surface  impressions,  by  the  mere  incessant  din  of  the 
cant  phrases,  and  in  payment  of  mere  "sound-dues." 

Next  among  historical  allusions  stands  the  famous  and  elo- 
quent passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians : 
"Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  you  should  be  ignorant, 
how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed 
through  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat ;  and 
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did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink :  for  thej  drank  of  that 
spiritual  Kock  that  followed  them :  and  that  Bock  was  Christ. " 
1  Cor.  X.  1-4.  Upon  this  we  have  the  following  note  in  tlie 
Baptist  edition  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary  :  "From  this 
we  learn  that  the  cloud  concealed  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyp- 
tians from  behind ;  and  the  sea,  standing  as  a  wall,  concealed 
them  on  either  side;  and  as  the  concealment  was  complete, 
through  the  united  instrumentality  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea,  as 
complete  as  is  the  submersion  of  the  candidate  for  baptism  in 
the  water,  this  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  figura- 
tive language  he  has  employed."  See  Comp.  Com.  in  loco. 
These  are  the  italics  and  capitals  of  the  annotator.  The  reader 
will  perceive  at  once  the  new  invention  here  of  the  baptism  of 
CONCEALMENT.  He  will  also  see  the  new  theory,  here  devised, 
that  two  different  substances  may  combine  for  an  immersion — 
the  sea  "and"  the  cloud;  the  lid  of  the  box  being  of  a  differ- 
ent substance  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  both  inventions  being 
wholly  gratuitous  and  unwarranted,  save  by  the  distress  into 
which  a  darling  theory  is  here  brought.  The  New  Version,  pub- 
lished in  1866  by  the  Campbellites  and  some  of  the  Baptists, 
begging  all  questions  and  cutting  all  Gordian  knots  with  the 
sharp  sword  of  a  fixed  purpose  to  lay  partisan  hands  upon  the 
word  of  God  itself,  of  course  renders  this :  "  And  were  all 
immersed  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea." 

Let  us  refer  to  the  inspired  account  of  the  sublime  events 
here  referred  to : 

"And  the  angel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  cloud 
went  from  before  their  face,  and  stood  behind  them.  And  it 
came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ; 
and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by 
night  to  these  :  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the 
night.  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dry  ground  :  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  op  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
w«nt  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's 
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horses,  his  chariots,  and  hiis  horsemen.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  the  morninff  watch  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,  throu^  the  pilbr  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud,  and 
troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  took  off  their  chariot 
wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily :  so  that  the  E^nrptians 
said.  Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord  nghteth 
for  them  against  the  Egyptians.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come 
again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their 
horsemen.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared ; 
and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the 
Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned, 
and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them ;  there  remained  not 
so  much  as  one  of  them.  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked 
upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left."  Exodus 
xiv.  19-29. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases,  and  not  the  only  one,  where  we  feel 
that  it  is  a  pity  to  have  to  review  such  sublime  transactions  as 
are  here  recorded  of  the  redeeming  hand  of  God,  on  such  a 
miserable  errand.  And  yet  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  either 
useless  or  worthless  to  snatch  these  grand  and  glorious  scriptures 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  press  them  into  the  enslavement  of 
the  service  of  a  worthless  and  humanly-contrived  idol. 

By  this  sublime  transaction,  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  people 
were  baptized  unto  Moses,  in  the  sense  that  they  clearly  saw  his 
divine  commission  as  God's  instrument  for  their  redemption  from 
Egypt — saw  the  power  of  God  upon  their  enemies  in  confirma- 
tion of  that  commission,  and  felt  the  blessedness  of  his  protec- 
tion in  and  through  that  commission  and  that  great  leader.  It 
is  another  case  in  which  the  thought  of  the  apostle  is  evidently 
moving  upon  the  high  spiritual  road,  when  it  is  drawn  down,  and 
attempted  to  be  made  a  partisan,  in  probably  the  most  useless 
and  bitter  schism — save,  perhaps,  the  pronouncing  of  Shibboleth 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan — which  was  ever  permitted  to  divide  the 
people  of  God. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  the  before-mentioned  box  of  baptism, 
made,  bottom,  of  the  walls  of  Red  Sea  water,  and,  top,  of  tha 
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divine  cloud.  There  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  that  the 
fathers  wore  at  any  time  immediately  under  the  cloud — that  the 
cloud  was  at  any  time  immediately  above  their  heads.  The 
preposition  employed  by  St.  Paul,  when  ho  says  they  were  under 
the  cloud,  evidently  has  the  nobler  and  more  important  meaning 
that  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  cloud.  The  expres- 
sions ^Mn  the  cloud"  and  *'in  the  sea"  are  the  obvious  expres- 
sions of  manner,  means,  or  instrument.  And  then  for  this  box 
for  the  baptism  of  concealment,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
form  the  eastern  side  of  the  Israelites  that  was  towards  the 
shore  of  deliverance.  The  theory  of  immersion  puts  into  the 
apostle's  mind,  instead  of  the  deep  and  spiritual  baptism  which 
ought  to  have  bound  these  people  to  trust  the  divine  commission 
of  Moses,  as  baptism  now  binds  a  Christian  to  trust  the  divine 
commission  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  low  image  of  a  ceremony,  and 
withal  a  very  imperfect  image  of  that  ceremony — an  image  of  a 
box,  totally  deficient  of  one  end !  But  the  transgressions  of 
these  people,  after  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  like  the 
sins  of  Christians  after  baptism ;  and  on  that  subject  they  are 
our  "examples  to  the  intent  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil 
things,  as  they  also  lusted" — v.  G. 

If,  however,  it  is  still  insisted  that  the  apostle  threw  his  mind 
back  to  this  sublime  transaction  for  the  purpose  of  finding  in  it 
not  only  that  religious  meaning  and  effect  of  baptism  which  he 
himself  presses  upon  his  readers  with  clear  practical  effect,  but 
that  he  saw  there  some  analogy  of  the  "submersion  of  the  can- 
didate for  baptism  in  water"  some  how  or  other,  let  us  look  at 
the  images  of  modes  which  might  surround  this  sublime  piece  of 
history  in  the  mind  of  a  learned  Christian  Jew. 

A  cheerful  but  not  fanatical  acquaintance  was  once  asked  if 
he  did  not  think  the  Bible  was  full  of  immersion ;  and  when  the 
question  was  pressed  upon  him  with  the  usual  life-and-death  des- 
peration of  such  a  vital  matter,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  say 
exactly  that  the  Bible  was  full  of  immersion ;  but  there  were 
some  cases  about  which  he  confessed  he  had  no  doubt  at  all. 
And  when  this  answer  had  produced  congratulatory  good  humor 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  kindly  requested  to  name  those 
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unequivocal  cases,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  men  upon 
whom  the  flood  came  were  immersed ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  who  pursued  after  the  Israelites  into  the  Red  Sea 
were  immersed ;  and  he  had  as  little  doubt  that  Jonah's  was  a 
clear  case  of  immersion.  These  three  at  least  he  considered 
unequivocal  cases  of  immersion.  Our  playful  friend  was  right. 
If  the  Hebrews  were  immersed  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  was  that 
strange  kind  of  immersion,  by  no  means,  we  believe,  considered 
canonical  in  these  days — an  immersion  dry-shod  and  indeed  dry- 
clad.  And  if,  as  some  men  think,  there  was  a  ceremonial  form 
present  in  the  apostle's  mind,  when,  with  thoughts  flaming  and 
flashing  upon  the  high  spiritual  road,  he  threw  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  Red  Sea,  it  must  have  been  by  the  spray  from  the  cloud, 
or  from  the  miraculous  walls  of  the  mighty  waters,  that  in  that 
backward  glance  he  saw  the  Hebrews  baptized.  For  the  Egyp- 
tians at  that  place  afford  an  unequivocal  instance  of  the  com- 
plete immersion  and  submersion  of  the  person  in  water.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  very  thing  the  immersionist  theory  makes 
the  cloud  and  the  waters — a  box  of  two  different  substances,  and 
incomplete  at  that — do  for  the  Hebrews,  that  the  inspired  word 
of  God  makes  the  waters  alone,  in  the  regular  style  and  form  of 
canonical  immersion,  do  for  the  Egyptians :  "  And  the  waters, 
returned  and  covered — Ik^Iv-^e — the  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men, and  all  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh."  Exodus  xiv.  28.  There- 
was  then  a  baptism  of  concealment  at  the  Red  Sea ;  but  of  the 
Egyptians,  not  the  Israelites.  St.  Paul,  in  looking  back  to  that 
sublime  piece  of  spiritual  history  for  practical  purposes,  and 
conceiving  an  image  of  immersion,  would  much  more  readily^ 
easily,  and  naturally  have  seen  that  mode  receive  an  illustration 
in  the  hidden  and  covered  Egyptians  than  in  the  dry-shod  and 
cloud-led  Israelites. 

Of  these  doctrinal  a;id  practical  allusions  to  baptism,  anothei: 
is  found  in  the  tenth  of  Hebrews : 

"Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which 
he  hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his 
flesh ;  and  having  an  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God  ;  let  ua 
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draw  near  with  a  trae  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having 
our  hearts  sprinkbd  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodiea 
washed  with  pure  water."     Heb.  x.  19-22. 

This  is  in  that  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  very  loftiest 
thinking  part  of  it,  which  exhibits  a  constant  parallel  between 
"^^the  shadows  of  good  things  to  come"  in  the  law,  and  the  good 
things  themselves  when  they  have  already  come  in  the  gospel. 
Those  wonderful  preaching  and  prophesying  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews  of  old  are  shown  to  have  always  had  the  gospel  in  the  soul 
of  them.  This  pondering  parallelism  appears  especially  in  this 
tenth  chapter.  1.  "The  shadow  of  good  things  to  come"  is 
compared  with  the  very  substantial  presentation  of  the  things— 
V.  1.  2.  The  "blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats"  (v.  4)  is  compared 
with  the  real  doing  of  God's  will  in  the  mediatorial  body  pre- 
pared for  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  as  an  efficient  sacrifice — vv. 
9y  10.  3.  Then  the  imperfect  purging  of  men's  consciences 
under  the  law  (v.  2)  is  compared  to  the  perfect  accomplishment 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  the  "perfecting  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified,"  under  the  gospel — v.  14.  And  then  4.  The  gloomy 
necessity  for  a  remembrance  to  be  made  of  sin  again  every  year, 
under  the  ceremonial  law,  as  a  thing  which  the  blood  of  beasts 
•could  not  efiectually  take  away,  but  it  would  rise  again  in  the 
5ight  of  God  incessantly  forever  when  no  better  blood  than 
theirs  did  satisfy  it,  (v.  3,  4.,)  is  compared  with  the  one  offering 
for  sin  in  the  gospel,  after  which  its  High  Priest  forever  took  his 
seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  await  his  divine  kingdom — v. 
13.  And  then  there  are  rich  and  beautiful  allusive  comparisons 
between  the  cautiousness  of  entrance  into  the  Holiest  under  the 
old  covenant,  (v.  19,)  and  the  '^boldness''  of  approach  allowed 
under  the  new ;  between  the  old  way,  by  lifting  the  veil  for  the 
high  priest,  under  the  old,  and  the  new  and  living  way,  through 
the  very  torn  flesh  of  the  High  Priest  himself,  under  the  new — 
V.  20.  And  then  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  ablutions  of 
himself,  which  the  high  priest  had  to  perform  under  the  old  cove- 
nant to  enter  the  holy  place,  (Exodus  xxix.  4,)  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  baptism,  by  which  men  in  the  new  covenant 
obtain  their  access  to  Christ :   "  having  out  hearts  sprinkled  from 
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an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water."  The 
allasion  to  baptism  is  here  unequirocal.  It  is  thrown  into  parallel 
with  the  ablutions  of  the  priests  of  old  to  prepare  them  for  the 
holiest  place.  There  does  seem  to  be  some  allusion  to  modes  here. 
And  to  us  it  seems  little  short  of  a  fairly  decisive  consideration 
that  not  one  of  the  priestly  ablutions  of  old  was  the  immersion  of 
one  person  by  another.  The  reference  of  the  apostle,  therefore, 
could  not  be  to  immersion.  And  this  is  not  all.  There  arises 
another  form  of  parallel  in  these  weighing,  balancing,  meditative 
sentences.  It  is  the  parallel  between  the  form  and  the  substance, 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  independently  of  dispensations,  the 
ceremony  and  the  efficacy,  the  act  performed  by  man  and  the 
effectual  application  of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When,  therefore, 
the  apostle  says,  "Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,"  we  think 
we  have  fairly  shown  that  no  immersion  was  to  be  found  among 
the  ablutions  of  the  priests,  from  which  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  image  here  is  drawn.  But  whether  that  be  admitted  or  not, 
one  thing  must  be  admitted  beyond  a  peradventure,  and  that  is, 
that  when  the  inspired  writer  comes  to  state  the  substance  of 
baptism — the  inward  power  of  it,  the  efficacy,  the  effectual  appli- 
cation of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  hearts  of  the  redeemed — 
he  uses  a  word  which  is  one  of  the  very  objects  of  immersionist 
derision,  and  the  new  hearts  of  which  he  treats  are  "  hearts 
SPRINKLED  from  an  evil  conscience."  This  would  not  St.  Paul 
have  done,  had  he  been  an  immersionist. 

The  only  remaining  historical  allusion  to  baptism  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles,  here  to  be  noticed,  is  that  in  which  Christ's 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  is  spoken  of : 

"  Which  somejbime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  longsuf- 
fering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by 
water.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now 
save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  1  Peter  iii.  20,  21.  The  rendering  of  the  New 
Version  here  is:  "Which  in  an  antitype,  immersion,  now  saves 
us  also." 
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The  doctrine  of  the  apostle  unquestionably  is,  that  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  our  salvation  now,  who  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  and  Noah's  in  the  ark.  Our  baptism  is  an  antitype 
or  likeness  to  Noah's  salvation.  Christ  is  tons  what  the  ark 
was  to  Noah.  And  pains  are  taken  by  the  inspired  writer  to 
show  that  he  does  not  mean  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism — not 
the  ceremonial  cleansing,  not  the  mere  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  not  the  mere  ablution ;  but  an  answer  to  the 
demands  of  conscience,  which  requires  us  to  confess,  love,  and 
serve  Christ.  This  requirement  of  a  good  conscience  is  by  many 
fanatic  sectarians  represented  to  mean  the  requirement  of  con- 
science on  you  to  observe  their  modes.  It  is  probable  that  the 
conscience  the  apostle  means  is  that  which  binds  one  who  has 
experienced  the  love  of  Christ  in  his  own  soul  to  confess  him 
before  men.  Observe,  now,  that  it  is  Noah  and  the  eight  souls 
with  him  in  the  ark  whom  these  New  Version  men  would  immerse 
in  antitype  of  their  notions  of  baptism. 

The  deluge,  like  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  dangerous 
place  to  go  to,  for  those  who  can  see  no  baptism  but  immersion. 
At  both  places,  there  were  two  parties — the  one  saved  from  the 
water,  the  other  destroyed  in  it  and  by  it.  At  neither  place  was 
there  any  such  thing  as  the  immersion  of  the  redeemed.  At 
neither  place  does  baptism  receive  any  illustration  whatever, 
considered  as  immersion.  At  both,  it  receives  beautiful  exem- 
plification, as  employed  by  the  inspired  writers,  considered  in 
that  spiritual  import  in  which  they  use  it.  In  both  cases,  the 
immersed  are  not  the  ransomed.  In  both  cases,  the  deliverance 
of  the  redeemed  from  immersion  is  their  salvation.  And  so  far 
as  the  salvation  of  the  eight  souls  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  may 
guide  us  as  a  type  of  the  form  of  baptism,  if  at  all — that  form 
in  which  they  were  safely  borne  above  the  vast  wdters  and  unhurt 
by  them — that  salvation  certainly  bears  no  analogy  to  baptism 
by  immersion.  When,  therefore,  St.  Peter  declares  that  we  are 
now  saved  by  water,  in  like  figure,  or  in  like  manner,  to  the  sal- 
vation of  Noah  and  the  eight  souls  in  the  ark,  and  that  that 
like  figure,  or  like  manner,  is  in  our  baptism  not  in  reference  to 
its  outward  form  or  outward  action,  he  affords,  it  would  seem  to 
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us,  no  aid  or  countenance  to  modern  immersion,  except  upon  the 
imaginary  theory  that  the  eight  Vfere  dragged  through  the  water 
to  be  placed  in  the  ark.  There  appears  to  be  no  immersion  in 
the  type.  So  far  as  this  allusion  goes,  we  must  infer  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  immersion  in  the  antitype.  In  fact,  the  New  Ver- 
sion here,  as  elsewhere,  has  done  the  fearful  deed  of  attempting 
to  palm  off  upon  the  world  the  prejudices  of  men,  instead  of  the 
word  of  God. 

And  now,  in  review  of  what  has  been  gone  over,  it  seems 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  immersionist  tenacity  of  mode  is  wholly 
unscriptural.  There  is  nothing  of  that  tenacity  of  mode  in  the 
records  of  the  cases  of  baptism  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  tenacity  of  mode  in  any  of  the  historical,  doc- 
trinal, and  practical  allusions  now  quoted.  Those  allusions  are 
all  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  baptism — every  one.  It  seems  a 
dragging  down,  a  belittling,  a  degrading  of  every  one  of  these 
passages  to  bring  it  into  the  controversy  on  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism. The  mode  of  baptism  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
thoughts  of  any  of  the  writers.  If  the  mode  of  baptism  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  inspiring  any  of  these  scriptures, 
it  certainly  was  not  in  his  mind  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  or 
encouraging  a  scrupulousness  for  the  outward  mode  against  those 
who  make  much  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  religious  meaning  of 
baptism. 

There  are  a  great  many  sayings  of  our  Saviour  preserved  by 
the  four  evangelists  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  but  not  a 
word  or  hint  in  any  of  them  about  the  importance  of  the  mode 
of  baptism  or  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Church.  He  seemed  rather  to  lean  away  from  any  importance 
in  the  ordinance  itself:  "Howbeit  Jesus  himself  baptized  not, 
but  his  disciples." 

Then  there  are  fourteen  apostolic  letters  of  St.  Paul ;  but  not 
one  single  hint  any  where,  in  all  these  fourteen  letters,  about  the 
life-and-death  necessity  of  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  mode  of 
baptism,  and  about  refusing  to  commune  with  those  who  prac- 
tise a  different  mode  from  ourselves.  These,  too,  are  letters 
upon  religious  subjects — letters  of  warning,  encouragement,  and 
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practical  instruction,  on  the  subjects  needed  hy  the  Church  then, 
ftnd  which,  would  he  needed  fw  all  time.  The  oanon  of  Scrip, 
ture  for  all  time  was  then  forming. 

There  are  one  letter  of  James,  two  letters  of  Peter,  three  let- 
ters of  John,  and  one  letter  of  Jude.  They  have  a  very  rich 
variety  of  subjects.  They  turn  over  the  Christian  life  in  a  great 
variety  of  attitudes.  They  contain  warnings  against  a  variety 
of  present  and  coming  evils.  They  contain  instructions  and 
encouragements  for  present  and  coming  duties.  But  not  a  single 
word  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them  about  the  tenacity  of  stand- 
ing up  for  a  particular  way,  manner,  or  mode  of  baptizing.  Pro- 
bability can  hardly  rise  higher  than  that  this  omission  of  all  warn- 
ings not  to  neglect  immersion  would  not  have  occurred  in  these 
twenty-one  Apostolic  Epistles,  if  the  writers  of  them  had  been 
modern  Baptist  ministers.  And  this  probability  rises  still  higher 
yet,  when  we  remember  that  our  Saviour,  after  his  ascension, 
came  down  to  visit  his  exiled  friend  and  apostle,  St.  John,  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos ;  that  he  delivered  a  great  variety  of  warnings  to 
the  apostle  for  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  and  through  them  to 
all  the  churches  of  all  the  world  and  of  all  ages.  But  not  a 
single  word  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  seven  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches,  any  more  than  in  any  of  the  Gospels  or  any  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  about  the  duty  of  holding  fast  to  the  mode 
of  baptism  and  separating  from  others  on  that  point,  upon  what- 
ever else  the  parties  might  be  agreed.  The  sad  truth  is,  that  a 
New  Testament  religion  built  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  mode  of 
a  sacrament,  is  a  false  and  unscriptural  religion  precisely  so  far 
as  it  is  such. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE   TRANSFIGURATION. 


The  transfiguration  of  Christ  stands  forth  as  singular  and 
unique  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  as  does  the  isolated  Tabor, 
which  tradition  tells  us  was  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  upon 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  seems  not  to  belong  to  that  state  of 
humiliation  which  the  Son  of  God  had  assumed,  and  to  have  no 
place  in  his  life  of  toil  and  teaching,  of  sorrow  and  sufferings 
And  yet  it  is  narrated  in  three  of  the  Gospels,  is  spoken  of  by 
Peter,  one  of  the  eye-witnesses,  in  his  second  Epistle,  and  is- 
probably  alluded  to  by  John,  another  eye-witness,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Gospel.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  unimportant 
portion  of  Scripture,  nor  an  unprofitable  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. Before  inquiring  into  its  meaning,  as  we  propose  to  do,, 
let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  narrative,  as  we  gather  them  from 
the  three  evangelists. 

The  transfiguration  is  mentioned  by  each  of  the  three  histo- 
rians in  connexion  with  the  same  instructions  of  Christ,  although 
a  week  elapsed  between  the  events.  Jesus  began  to  disclose  to 
his  disciples  that  he  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  suifer  at  the 
hands  of  the  rulers,  be  put  to  death,  and  be  raised  again  the 
third  day.  Peter  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  such  a  fate  for 
his  Lord,  and  undertook  to  rebuke  him.  For  this  Jesus  reproved 
him,  and  gave  him  and  the  other  disciples  some  wholesome  admo- 
nitions. They  were  at  this  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caesarea 
Philipp'i,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Galilee.  Just  a  week  after 
this  solemn  disclosure  to  the  disciples,  Jesus  took  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  and  brought  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart  from 
the  other  disciples,  who  were  probably  left  at  its  foot.  Whether 
during  this  intervening  week,  of  which  the  history  is  silent,  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  travelled  from  Csesarea  Philippi  southward 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  Mount  Tabor,  or  a  shorter  distance 
to  Mount  Hermon,  or  to  some  other  neighboring  mountain,  must 
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ever  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  A  discussion  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  question  would  involve  matters  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  chronology,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  And,  after 
all,  mere  probability  is  all  that  could  be  reached.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  most  modern  interpreters  reject  the  old  tradition 
of  Tabor,  and  fix  upon  Hermon  as  probably  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration. 

Our  Lord  went  up  to  the  mountain  on  this  occasion  to  pray. 
The  fact  that  on  other  occasions  he  retired  for  prayer  by  night, 
«nd  especially  the  fact  mentioned,  that  they  came  down  from  the 
mountain  the  next  day,  favor  the  opinion  that  the  transfigura- 
tion occurred  at  night.  As  he  prayed,  his  countenance  was 
changed,  and  his  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  became 
white  as  the  light ;  as  Mark  graphically  adds,  "so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white  them."  And  there  appeared  with  him  in 
glory  Moses  and  Elias,  who  talked  with  him.  The  subject  of 
the  conversation  of  these  heavenly  visitants  was  *'the  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  When  the  transfigu- 
ration first  occurred,  the  three  disciples  "were  heavy  with  sleep;" 
but  "when  they  were  awake,"  (or  perhaps  we  may  translate, 
•"having  aroused  themselves," — SiaypTjyopriaavreq)  they  saw  his 
glory  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with  him.  They  beheld 
the  scene  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  delight.  "They 
were  sore  afraid,"  and  yet  they  were  so  entranced  as  to  wish  to 
ubide  in  such  glory.  And  as  the  heavenly  beings  were  depart- 
ing from  their  Lord,  Peter  said  to  Jesus,  "Master,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here  :  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles — one  for  thee, 
und  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias."  The  writer  adds  the 
remark,  "not  knowing  what  he  said."  The  most  natural  expla- 
nation of  this  remark  is,  that  the  disciples  were  bewildered  by 
the  unearthly  glory  that  surrounded  them,  and  that  Peter  uttered 
a  request  without  fully  considering  its  import.  Or  is  there  a 
deeper  meaning  in  his  language,  which  he  himself  knew  not,  like 
the  prophets  of  old,  who  searched  "what  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  was  in  them  did  signify?" 

Whilst  Peter  was  speaking,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them, 
probably  the  Shekinah  in  which  God  manifested  himself ;  and 
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they  were  afraid  as  they  entered  into  it.  From  this  cloud  of 
glory  the  voice  of  God  addressed  them :  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  The  disciples 
were  overcome  with  awe  when  they  heard  this  voice,  and  fell 
upon  their  faces.  Jesus  then  came  to  them  and  touched  them, 
saying,  "Arise,  be  not  afraid."  When  they  looked  up,  they  saw 
no  man  save  Jesus  only.  The  voice,  and  the  cloud,  and  the 
heavenly  visitants,  had  passed  away  together.  The  curtain  had 
fallen  upon  the  glorious  scene. 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them 
to  tell  no  man  the  things  they  had  seen  until  the  Son  of  man 
was  risen  from  the  dead.  In  obedience  to  this  charge,  they  kept 
it  close,  and  told  no  man,  in  those  days,  any  of  the  things  they 
had  seen;  but  they  questioned  among  themselves  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  could  mean. 

Such  is  the  simple  scripture  narrative  of  this  most  singular 
event  in  our  Lord's  life.  What  view  shall  we  take  of  it  ?  That 
there  is  no  settled  opinion  with  regard  to  its  design,  is  evident. 
A  reference  to  almost  any  two  commentaries  will  give  us  two 
different  views  of  the  transfiguration. 

The  view  of  it  that  regards  it  simply  as  a  mythical  narrative 
is  too  absurd  to  claim  serious  consideration  from  those  who 
receive  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  Nor  does  the 
opinion  supported  by  Neander,  that  it  was  not  an  objective 
reality,  but  "a  subjective  psychological  phenomenon,"  deserve  a 
much  more  serious  consideration.  It  may  suit  the  workings  of 
a  speculative  German  mind  to  regard  this  scene  as  merely  painted 
in  the  imaginations  of  Peter  and  his  associates ;  but  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  plain  common  sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  We 
must  regard  it  as  a  simple  uncolored  narrative  of  an  actual 
occurrence. 

But,  after  excluding  all  those  explanations  of  this  transaction 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  still  have  a  great  variety  of  opinions.  Some  of  these 
will  be  here  stated,  and  briefly  considered,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  view  we  wish  to  present. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  transfiguration  was  designed 
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merely  for  the  personal  comfort  and  support  of  our  Lord  him- 
self. The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  "Last  Days  of  Jesus,"  says : 
"The  great  object  of  the  transfiguration  terminated  in  the  mind 
of  our  Lord  himself.  It  was  mainly  designed  to  prepare  him 
for  his  approaching  sufferings."  P.  174.  That  he  who  was  now 
an  alien  from  heavenly  glory  should  have  a  retaste  of  its  felicity, 
even  in  his  humiliation,  need  not  appear  to  us  strange.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  narrative  of  any  such  design.  It 
does  not  appear  that  even  on  this  single  occasion  our  Lord 
deviated  from  the  principle  of  his  life — that  he  came  not  to  be 
ministered  to,  but  to  minister  to  others.  It  may  have  been,  it 
doubtless  was,  consoling  to  the  "man  of  sorrows'*  to  hold  converse 
in  glory  with  saints  from  heaven ;  but  we  cannot  explain  some 
important  circumstances  of  the  narrative  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  personal  consolation  of  our  Lord  was  the  leading  design  of 
the  transfiguration. 

Others  see  in  it  the  good  of  the  disciples.  "He  now  pur- 
posed," says  Kitto,  "to  encourage  them,  to  strengthen  their 
faith,  and  to  advance  their  views  of  his  character  and  office,  by 
affording  them  a  glimpse  of  that  glory  which  essentially  belonged 
to  him."  With  this  view  before  our  minds,  we  ask  in  vain  such 
questions  as  these :  Why  were  only  three  of  the  disciples  allowed 
to  share  these  benefits  ?  Why  were  Moses  and  Elias  especially 
chosen  from  the  redeemed  in  heaven  ?  Why  was  his  decease  the 
topic  of  conversation  ?  Why  was  all  hushed  till  after  the  rei§ur- 
rection  ? 

Barnes  cuts  the  Gordian,  knot  thus :  "The  sole  design  of  this 
transfiguration  was  to  convince  them  that  he  was  the  Christ ; 
that  he  was  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  that  he 
i^fts  the  Son  of  Grod."  We  may  ask  again :  Why  convince  only 
three  of  the  apostles  of  this  important  fact,  and  not  allow  them 
to  tell  it  even  to  their  fellow-apostles,  when  the  same  announce- 
fiient — that  he  was  the  Son  of  God— was  publicly  made  at  his 
baptism  ? 

The  most  prominent  lesson  of  this  scene,  according  to  Mac- 
duff, is,  "  that  the  legal  and  prophetical  dispensations  were  super- 
seded by  the  gospel."    A  view  so  restricted  as  this  would  give 
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significance  to  only  one  single  event  of  the  transaction — the 
passing  away  of  Moses  and  Elias  from  the  scene,  leaving  Jesus 
only.  Why,  then,  all  this  display  of  glory  which  they  shared  with 
him  ?  And  why,  when  he  stands  alone,  representing,  according 
to  this  view,  the  new  dispensation,  has  all  the  glory  departed  ? 

Adam  Clarke  furnishes  us  with  variety  of  design,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  voracious.  He  says :  "  The  whole  of  this  emhlem- 
atic  transaction  appears  to  me  to  be  intended  to  prove :  First. 
The  reality  of  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Secondly.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Thirdly.  The  abolition  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  relative  to  the  person,  nature,  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
Fourthly.  The  establishment  of  the  mild,  light-bringing,  and 
life-giving  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  fifthly.  That  as  th6 
old  Jewish  covenant  and  mediatiMrship  had  ended,  Jesus  was  now 
to  be  considered  as  the  sole  teacher,  the  only  availing  oflering 
for  sin,  and  the  grand  Mediator  between  God  and  man."  Surely 
we  need  not  wish  to  show  that  all  divine  truth  was  revealed  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration. 

David  Brown,  in  his  excellent  brief  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels, connects  this  event,  as  we  should  do  in  interpreting  it,  with 
the  "sayings"  that  precede  it  in  all  three  of  the  narratives  with 
regard  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  "  at  which  Peter  and  all 
the  twelve  were  so  startled  and  scandahzed;*'  and  he  remarks: 
"This  scene  was  designed  to  show  to  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
heart  how  glorious  that  death  was  in  the  view  of  heaven."  That 
this  approaches  more  nearly  what  we  regard  as  the  true  import 
of  this  event  than  any  of  the  other  views  advanced,  will  appear 
as  we  proceed.  And  yet  the  writer  does  not,  in  his  interpreta- 
tion, adhere  strictly  to  his  own  statement.  Nor  does  his  state- 
ment convey  fully  the  idea  of  the  transfiguration. 

Alford  says :  "  This  weighty  event  forms  the  solemn  installa- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  his  sutferings  and  their  result."  "The  two 
who  appeared  were  the  representatives  of  the  law  and  the  'pro- 
pJiils."    "And  now  they  come  endowed  with  glorified  bodies 
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before  the  rest  of  the  dead,  to  hold  converse  with  the  Lord  on 
that  sublime  event  which  had  been  the  great  central  subject  of 
all  their  teaching,  and  solemnly  to  consign  into  his  hands,  once 
and  for  all,  in  a  symbolic  and  glorious  representation,  their  dele- 
gated and  expiring  power." 

Lange  calls  the  transfiguration  "  another  direct  testimony  "  to 
the  Messiah's  life  of  Jesus,  "granted  this  time  to  the  apostles, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  UK^aia.  "The  disciples  were 
now  taught  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Messiah  did  not 
fiever  the,  connexion  between  him  and  the  Old  Testament — more 
especially  between  him  and  the  lawgiver  who  condemned  blas- 
phemers to  death  and  the  zealous  prophet  who  called  down  fire 
from  heaven.  *  *  *  Again,  as  at  Jordan,  did  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  covenants  meet."  "  Before  the  disciples  could 
with  safety  descend  to  the  depths  of  temptation  connected  with 
the  cross  of  Christ,  they  were,  so  to  speak,  fastened  to  heaven 
by  the  cords  of  this  vision." 

A  Reference  to  other  writers  would  give  us  other  views  or  a 
modification  of  these.  Let  those  cited  suffice.  Now,  where 
there  is  such  great  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  less  presumptuous  to 
advocate  another  view  of  this  portion  of  Sci:ipture,  than  if  Chris- 
tian interpreters  were  generally  agreed  in  opinion.  We  there- 
fore ask  the  reader's  attention  to  what  we  regard  as  the  true 
view  of  this  event  in  our  Lord's  life. 

The  transfiguration  should,  we  think,  be  interpreted  as  a  typi- 
cal transaction.  The  New  Testament  history  does  not  abound 
in  types  and  symbols,  as  did  the  Old ;  and  yet  it  is  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  them.  The  two  miraculous  drafts  of  fishes — 
the  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's 
ministry — were  typical.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple 
and  the  opening  of  the  graves  of  the  saints  were  typical  events. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  we  find  so  peculiar  a 
transaction  as  that  upon  the  holy  mount  a  typical  event,  setting 
forth  spiritual  truth.  All  its  mysterious  attendant  circumstances 
would  seem  to  point  to  this  as  its  proper  position  in  the  history. 
The  best  argument  in  support  of  its  typical  character  is  a  cor- 
rect explanation  of  its  typical  import. 
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We  now  state  the  truth  which  we  think  is  set  forth  in  this 
typical  transaction,  namely : 

The  glory  that  Christ  secured  for  himself  and  the  redeemed  hy 
his  death  and  triumphant  resurrection.* 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  the  death  of  Christ  pur- 
chased our  redemption,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  an  attesta- 
tion that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  in  our  hehalf.  "He  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion." The  resurrection  completed  the  design  of  his  death.  It 
is  a  part  of  a  business  transaction  to  pay  the  money  that  cancels 
a  debt ;  it  is  a  completion  of  that  transaction  to  obtain  a  receipt 
acknowledging  the  payment  and  the  cancelling  of  the  debt.  It 
is  a  part  of  a  business  transaction  to  pay  the  purchase  money 
for  a  piece  of  property ;  but  the  act  is  completed  only  when  a 
deed  is  obtained  conveying  the  title  to  the  purchaser.  In  the 
one  case,  the  payment  of  money  may  cancel  the  debt — in  the 
other,  it  may  purchase  the  property ;  but  in  either  case  evidence 
of  the  payment  must  be  given  to  complete  the  transaction.  So 
Christ's  death  pays  the  penalty  of  sin,  and,  together  with  his 
obedience,  purchases  immortal  life  for  the  sinner ;  but  simple 
death  was  not  enough.  Had  Christ  died  and  remained  under 
the  power  of  death,  what  evidence  would  we  have  had,  what 
evidence  would  have  been  laid  before  the  universe,  that  God  had 

♦Wordsworth  confirms  the  writer's  view  thus:  "The  transfiguration 
was  a  type  and  glimpse  and  earnest  of  the  future  glory  of  the  risen  todies 
of  Christ's  members."  "  He  was  transfigured  in  order  to  give  them  a 
glimpse  of  his  future  glory."  *'  Thus  he  prepared  them  also  for  suj^ering^ 
having  seen  in  his  glory  a  glimpse  of  their  own,  if  they  remained  true  to 
him."  "Another  purpose  of  this  manifestation  was  to  show  that  Jesus 
was  not  Elias,  nor  one  of  the  old  prophets,  but  superior  to  them  aU." 

Kurtz  likewise,  in  his  Manual  of  Sacred  History,  hints  at  the  same  view, 
thus :  "  The  baptism  of  the  Redeemer  introduced  the  first  division  of  the 
labors  belonging  to  his  office ;  the  second  was  introduced  by  the  transfigu- 
ration." *'  As  the  transfiguration  glances  retrospectively  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work,  so,  too,  it  glances  prospectively  at  its  completion — 
namely,  the  resurrection."  *'As  tho  tfitnAfiguration  or  glorification  of 
Christ  was  still  incomplete,  and  could  not  be  understood  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  charged  the  disciples  to  tell  no  man  of  it  until  his  resurrectiou 
had  occurred." — Eds.  S.  P.  Review. 
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accepted  the  vicarious  offering?  Nothing  would  appear  but 
death — no  life,  no  glory.  The  sinner  would  have  nothii^g  on 
which  to  base  a  plea  for  acceptance  with  God.  Christ  must  not 
only  die  for  our  sins ;  he  must  be  raised  for  our  justification. 
There  must  be  the  receipt  for  the  payment ;  there  must  be  given 
the  evidence  of  the  purchase.  Such  is  the  relation  of  Christ's 
resurrection  to  his  death  and  to  the  redemption  of  his  people. 

Now,,  we  regard  the  transaction  upon  the  mount  as  setting 
forth  the  result  of  Christ's  work  in  behalf  of  his  redeemed  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  display  in  type  of  the  glory  secured  by  his  death 
and  resurrection.  Prominence  is  rather  given  to  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  resurrection — a  completing  and  sealing  of  the  glory 
purchased.  And  yet  this  does  not  appear  as  separated  from  his 
death,  but  in  its  necessary  relation  to  it.  That  which  is  here 
portrayed  is  the  completed  result  of  his  death.  We  have  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Redeemer,  through  death,  for  himself 
and  his  people. 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  will  not 
more  readily  harmonize  with  this  view  than  with  any  of  the 
numerous  others  that  have  had  their  respective  advocates. 

1.  The  connexion  in  which  the  transfiguration  occurs  in  all 
the  narratives  may  readily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  adopt  this 
view  of  its  design.  Jesus  had  just  now,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
closed to  the  disciples  that  he  must  suffer  death  and  be  raised 
again.  It  was  a  week  after  this  disclosure  and  the  instructions 
connected  with  it  that  the  transfiguration  occurred ;  but  each  of 
the  historians  passes  over  this  interval,  that  th^  Sroene  upon  the, 
mount  toay  follow  in  immediate  connexion  with  "  these  sayings." 
If,  now,  this  scene  was  designed  to  portray,  as  we  maintain  it 
was,  the  glorious  results  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  then  the 
reason  for  connecting  in  the  history  the  transfiguration  and  those 
teachings  is  obvious  enough.  But  if  a  different  view  of  it  be 
taken,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  marked  connexion 
in  all  the  narratives. 

2.  In  a  typical  scene,  we  ^pect  to  find  representative  charac- 
ters ;  and  in  the  transfiguration,  if  it  pictures  that  in  which  the 
Church  has  a  share,  we  may  look  for  representatives  of  the 
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Churcli.  These  we  have  in  this  scene.  Our  Lord  took  with 
him  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  and  they  met  with  Moses  and 
Ellas.  Now,  what  better  representatives  of  the  Church,  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  than  Moses  and  Elijah?  Moses 
was  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  the  founder,  under  God,  of  that  dis- 
pensation. Elijah  was  a  prominent  prophet — perhaps  the  most 
prominent  after  Moses ;  at  least,  he  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
made  the  type  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  who  came  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Ellas.  And  who  could  more  fitly  repre- 
sent the  Church,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  than  these 
three  intimate  associates  of  our  Lord,  who  were  soon  to  be  as 
foundation-stones  in  the  spiritual  structure  ? 

Or  take  another  view  of  these  representative  characters. 
Here  was  Moses,  the  giver  of  the  law  that  was  broken,  but 
which  was  to  be  made  honorable  by  the  redemption  whose  results 
were  here  set  forth.  Here  was  Elijah,  the  "Prophet  of  Fire,"  who 
sternly  threatened  vengeance  for  the  breaking  of  that  law,  and 
who  called  the  people  of  a  most  degenerate  age  to  repentance, 
like  his  antitype,  who  came  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
before  him,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  And  here  were  those  who  should  soon  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  salvation  through  an  atoning  Saviour.  The 
representative  characters  were  the  lawgiver,  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  and  the  ministers  of  gospel  mercy.  Thus  was  the 
Church,  the  people  of  God,  represented  in  a  scene  portraying 
the  glory  in  which  the  Church  should  share. 

3.  There  was,  moreover,  something  in  the  circumstances  of 
these  individuals  peculiarly  fitting  them  to  be  participants  in  a 
scene  displaying  the  results  of  that  work  of  redemption  of  which 
the  resurrection  was  the  consummation. 

The  heavenly  participants  were  Moses  and  Elias.  The  latter 
of  these  two  had  not  tasted  death,  but  had  passed  in  a  triumphal 
chariot  to  heaven.  He  was  thus,  as  it  were,  a  risen  saint. 
Although  Christ  himself  was  raised  as  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept,  yet  here  was  one  who,  not  having  tasted  death,  stood 
forth  figuratively  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  As  to  the  other 
glorious  personage,  there  was  also  something  peculiar  in  his  rela- 
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tion  to  death.  He  had  died,  it  is  true,  and  he  was  buried ;  but 
no  man  was  witness  of  his  death.  God  buried  him  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains  in  a  valley  of  Moab  over  against 
Beth-Peor ;  but  no  man  ever  knew  of  his  sepulchre.  So  far  as 
the  eye  of  man  was  witness,  so  far  as  his  testimony  could  go, 
there  was  no  death  nor  burial.  He,  too,  was  therefore  a  fit  par- 
ticipant in  this  transaction,  typical  of  the  glory  secured  by  a 
risen  Redeemer.* 

The  three  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  separated  from 
the  others  on  this  occasion,  were  in  like  manner  separated  from 
the  rest  on  two  other  most  important  occasions :  first,  when  he 
raised  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jairus  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
sufiered  in  the  garden. 

On  the  former  occasion,  he  excluded  the  noisy  multitude,  and 
admitted  only  these  three  disciples,  with  the  parents  of  the  child ; 
and  in  their  presence  he  called  back  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 
This  was  the  first  miracle  of  raising  the  dead,  and  therefore  spe- 
cially important  in  its  class.  The  miracles  of  Christ  seem  to 
have  been  designed,  not  simply  for  the  good  of  those  immediately 
concerned  in  them,  nor  simply  to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  our 
Lord,  though  this  was  perhaps  their  chief  end ;  but  he  made 
them  a  means  of  conveying  spiritual  truth.  This  they  did,  per- 
haps, more  as  classes  than  in  their  individual  circumstances.  His 
healing  the  sick  conveyed  to  men  the  idea  that  he  came  as  the 
great  spiritual  Physician  for  sinning,  suffering  man.  The  raising 
of  the  dead  taught  that  he  would  give  new  life,  a  triumph  over 
spiritual  death,  a  resurrection  to  those  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  In  its  symbolical  meaning,  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  the  most  important  of  the  miracles  of  raising  the 
dead,  because  it  was  the  first.  And  to  this,  an  earnest  of  a 
better  and  spiritual  resurrection  to  the  dead  soul,  only  these 
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*  In  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  Death  of  Moses,  Melvill  (the  great 
preacher  of  the  Established  Church  of  England)  argues  cogently  from 
Scripture  to  prove  that  Moses'  body  was  actually  raised  to  grace  this  trans- 
figuration scene.  He  makes  use  of  the  strange  words  of  Jude,  verse  9. 
That  whole  sermon  is  original  and  striking  in  a  high  degree. — Eds.  S.  P- 
REvnew. 
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three  of  the  apostles  were  admitted.  And  when  he  had  restored 
the  maiden  to  life,  he  charged  them  to  tell  no  man.  Let  it  be 
clothed  in  mystery  for  the  present  at  least.  The  prohibition 
could  not  have  been  perpetual,  or  the  record  of  the  miracle 
would  not  have  been  made.  The  limit  to  the  charge  may  have 
been  the  same  as  to  that  given  upon  the  mount,  "till  the  Son  of 
man  be  risen  from  the  dead."     But  let  us  not  anticipate.   . 

Again,  only  these  three  were  with  him  in  the  garden.  Here 
they  beheld  his  agony,  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  "  strong 
crying  and  tears."  This  was  the  beginning  of  "his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  Here  it  was  that  he 
had  the  severe  conflict  with  the  evil  one.  Here  did  he  begin  to 
"make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,"  when  that  "soul  was  exceed- 
ing sorrowful  even  unto  death."  He  was  there  purchasing  that 
glory  in  which  the  redeemed  would  share. 

Those,  therefore,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  the  mount,  had 
been  witnesses  of  that  first  raising  from  the  dead,  the  ear- 
nest of  a  better  resurrection;  and  afterwards  they  were  to 
have  the  most  intimate  admission  granted  to  man  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  his  soul,  when  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
These,  then,  were  the  proper  participants  in  a  scene  emblematic 
of  the  glory  to  which  the  perfect  redemption  of  Christ,  through 
his  death  and  resurrection,  admits  the  believer. 

4.  The  topic  of  conversation  between  our  Lord  and  these  visi- 
tants from  another  world  is  striking.  Heavenly  beings  come  to 
talk  of  death,  and  that  with  the  Prince  of  Life.  They  did  not 
speak  of  heavenly  scenes.  They  did  not  tell,  as  they  talked 
with  the  Son  of  God,  what  they  had  learned  of  the  glory  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  They  did  not  lay 
before  him  the  bliss  they  enjoyed  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  They 
did  not  bring  down  to  him  the  adoring  praises  of  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven.  Such  converse  would  have  been  consoling  to 
him  amid  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  earth,  had  this  been  the 
object  of  their  mission.  They  talked  not  of  these  things. 
"  They  spake  of  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem." And  yet  this  topic,  strange  for  a  scene  of  glory,  is  in 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  transfigu- 
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ration.  In  that  death  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  glory  as 
Mediator,  and  that  of  his  people.  By  that  death  was  he  to  pur- 
chase his  glorious  mediatorial  kingdom.  All  the  glory  displayed 
in  this  scene,  which  the  Church  shared  with  him  through  their 
representatives,  was  based  upon  that  death.  Until  he  had  suf- 
fered it,  until  he  had  finished  the  work  assigned  him, — and  that 
was  a  work  of  death, — he  could  not  be  again  glorified  with  the 
Father,  nor  bring  his  people  to  glory.  Only  with  the  blood  that 
he  would  then  shed  could  he  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

That  death  he  was  to  accomplish  or  "fulfil"  (j^Aripovv),  He 
was  not  only  to  suffer  death,  but  to  complete  all  the  demands  of 
death,  to  fill  out  the  requirements  of  the  curse,  and  hence  to 
aacomplish  a  perfect  triumph  over  death.  It  was  that  death 
which  was  to  end  in  a  glorious  triumph  of  which  they  spoke. 

And  this  is  the  grand  theme  of  heavenly  converse,  in  the  glo- 
rified Church,  represented  by  these  prophets  upon  the  holy 
mount.  They  who  have  entered  with  their  Jiord  into  glory 
ascribe  all  their  blessedness  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  Their 
robes  are  made  white  in  his  blood.  Could  we  listen  to  their 
heavenly  communings,  we  would  hear  them  talking,  as  did  the 
two  of  their  number  who  appeared  in  glory  upon  the  mountj^ 
"of  the  decease  he  accomplished  at  Jerusalem"  in  then:  behalf, 
and  of  his  glorious  triumph  over  death.  Thi^  is,  the  source  of 
all  their  heavenly  blessedness.  They  look  back  to  Calvary  and 
the  opening  tomb,  as  Moses  and  Elias  looked  forward  to  them* 
when  they  were  yet  in  the  future.  These  is  nothing  of  heaven 
for  the  redeetiaed  but  that  which  Jesus  purchased. 

Thus  does  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  transfiguration  con- 
nect this  scene  of  glory  with  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 
•  5.  When  the  wonderful  scene  had  passed  away,  and  Jesus  and 
the  disciples  were  about  to  come  down  from  the  mount,  he 
straightly  charged  them  to  tell  the  vision  to  no  man  till  after  the 
Son  of  man  was  risen  from  the  dead.  This  very  peculiar 
charge,  whilst  it  shuts  out  other  explanations  of  this  event,  sup- 
ports the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  transfiguration.  It  was  not 
to  be  made  known  till  after  the  Son  of  man  was  risen  from  the; 
dead,  because  the  scene  portrayed  the  results  of  that  work  which 
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would  be  completed  in  the  resurrection.  When  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  risen  from  the  dead,  then  would  he  have  the  testi- 
mony of  heaven  to  the  completeness  of  his  work  of  redemption. 
Then  would  this  significant  act,  raising  him  from  the  dead,  pro- 
claim that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  that  the  blessed  results 
of  his  work  portrayed  on  the  mount  were  his  by  right.  The 
transfiguration  scene  was  based  upon  such  a  consummation. 
Without  it,  it  was  unmeaning.  He  did  not  therefore  .choose  to 
make  it  public  until  it  could  have  its  full  import.  He  would 
display  to  the  world  in  type  his  glory  and  that  of  the  redeemed 
only  when  he  could  accompany  it  with  the  evidence  of  its  reality. 
But  for  this  connexion  between  the  transfiguration  and  the  resur- 
rection, we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  charge  of  secresy* 

This  charge  to  the  disciples  perhaps  throws  some  light  upon 
another  impdi'tant  transaction,  about  which  but  little  is  said  in 
Scripture — ther  meeting  with  the  disciples  on  a  mountain  in  Gali- 
lee after  the  resurrection.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  charming  little 
volume,  "The  Last  Days  of  Jesus,"  regards  this  appearance  on 
the  mountain  in  Galilee  as  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  6 :  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once."  And  he  also  connects  this  with  the  trqua- 
figuration  scene,  which  he  supposes  was  then  reenacted  upon  th^ 
same  mountain  in  presence  of  the  great  body  of  believers^  when, 
the  charge  of  secresy  was  removed,  and  the  former  event  madi© 
public.  His  whole  chapter  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  thoug^- 
ful  perusal,  and  is  most  refreshing  to  the  pious  heart.  The  views 
there  presented  would  of  course  be  modiied  by  the  different  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  design  of  the  transfiguration.  Bnt^ 
as  this  latter  event  rather  receives  light  from  the  former  tl^an 
casts  light  upon  it,  we  need  not  here  pursue  this  investigation. 

6.  When  we  come  to  look  upon  the  scene  of  the  transfigura- 
tion itself,  there  is  every  thing  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of 
"excellent  glory."  Whatever  be  its  connexion  or  design,  the 
whole  is  radiant  with  glory.  The  countenance  of  our  Lord  was 
changed  so  that  his  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was 
white  as  the  light.  It  appears  that  his  was  not  a  borrowed 
splendor ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  glorious  face  lighted  up  the 
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scene  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  We  are  carried  in 
thought  to  the  heavenly  mounts  in  that  better  country,  that  need 
no  light  of  sun  or  moon,  for  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  His 
spotless  raiment,  white  as  the  drifted  snow  upon  the  mountain 
tops,  is  an  emblem  of  the  spotless  purity  of  his  own  accepted 
righteousness,  accepted  as  the  risen  and  triumphant  Redeemer ; 
and  we  connect  it  with  his  glorious  attire  in  the  heavenly  city, 
and  are  reminded,  too,  of  the  robes  of  the  saints  that  he  has 
made  white  in  his  own  blood.  The  heavenly  personages  that 
meet  him  also  appear  in  glory.  They  come  in  their  heavenly 
state,  bringing  that  much  of  what  belongs  to  the  upper  kingdom 
to  meet  below  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom.  To  picture  the  law- 
giver*and  the  prophet  as  they  appeared  in  this  scene,  we  must 
be  able  to  picture  heavenly  beings.  How  they  appear,  we  do 
not,  we  cannot,  know.  But  this  we  know,  that  when  we  shall 
see  our  Lord,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 
And  we  suppose  that  in  this  scene  Moses  and  Elias  were  like 
our  Lord,  reflecting  his  glory.  The  bright  cloud  that  overshad- 
owed them  was  doubtless  the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence.  When  the  first  tabernacle  was  dedicated,  "a  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle."  And  so  now  the  glory  of  the  Lord  envel- 
oped and  filled  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration.  And  from  the 
"excellent  glory,"  as  Peter  terms  it,  there  came  a  voice:  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Such  is  the 
typical  display  of  the  glory  purchased  by  our  Lord. 
.  The  chief  figure  of  this  glorious  scene  was  the  Lord  himself. 
And  his  own  glory  was  the  chief  end  of  his  redeeming  work. 
All  things  were  made  by  him  and  for  him.  -  He  came  to  pur- 
chase, by  his  sufferings  and  death,  a  mediatorial  kingdom  over 
which  he  should  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  we  are  taught  to 
look  forward  to  his  coming  in  power  and  glory,  as  the  Supreme 
Euler  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this  that  Peter 
mentions  the  transfiguration  in  his  Second  Epistle.  This  is  his 
language:  "We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.    For 
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he  received  from  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which 
came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  wi  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount."  Peter  had  before  made  J^nown  to  those  to  whom  his 
epistle  is  addressed  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord.  This, 
we  suppose,  was  his  future  appearing  in  glory,  that  consumma- 
tion of  his  mediatorial  work  to  which  the  Church  still  looks  for- 
ward. In  making  this  known  to  them,  he  now  avers  he  had  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  for  he  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory,  when  he  was  with  the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount.  He  refers 
to  the  transfiguration  scene  to  confirm  his  declaration  of  the 
power  and  coming  of  the  Lord.  And  so  we  have  maintained 
that  this  scene  portrays  that  glory  for  himself  and  the  redeemed, 
of  which  his  final  coming  will  be  the  glorious  consummation.  It 
looks  forward  to  that  coming  in  power  when  he  shall  gather  all 
the  blessed  fruits  of  his  redeeming  work ;  when  *^he  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied;"  when  "the  Son  of  man 
shallgcome  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,"  and 
"shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory." 

One  feature  of  the  glory  of  this  typical  transaction,  referred 
to  by  Peter,  was  the  voice  that  came  from  "the  excellent  glory:" 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Thus 
the  glorified  Redeemer  "received  from  God  the  Father  honor 
and  glory."  And  when  would  we  expect  the  Father  to  express 
his  approbation  of  his  well-beloved  Son  more  than  in  the  midst 
of  this  scene  which  was  displaying  the  glorious  results  of  his 
perfected  work  of  redeeming  love  ? 

Our  Lord's  glory,  as  the  result  of  his  work  of  redemption,  is 
chief  in  design  and  first  in  excellence ;  yet  all  the  redeemed 
share  that  glory  with  him.  In  the  typical  scene  on  the  mount, 
the  representative  characters  shared  the  glory  with  him ;  and 
yet  they  did  not  participate  alike  in  it.  The  lawgiver  and  the 
prophet  appeared  in  glory  as  they  talked  with  Jesus ;  whilst  the 
apostles  only  beheld  the  glory.  The  former  had  already  entered 
into  their  glorious  inheritance :  they  represented  those  whose 
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redemption  was  complete.  The  latter  wore  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant :  they  were  not  yet  glorified.  They  beheld  that  of  which 
they  should  afterwards  partake.  And  so  all  the  redeemed,  like 
their  representatives  from  -heaven,  shall  be  glorified  with  their 
Lord.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  was  pleading  with  the  Father  for 
the  very  glory  here  portrayed,  based  upon  his  finished  work,  he 
said  of  his  disciples :  "  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them."  And  again :  "Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me."  Jesus  has  taught 
us,  that  when  htf^hall  sit  upon  his  mediatorial  throne,  we  shall 
also  sit  upon  thrones  with  him ;  that  when  he  shall  be  crowned 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  we  also  shall  wear  the  crowns 
of  life  which  he,  the  Lord  of  life,  shall  give  us ;  that  whilst  he 
only  is  equal  with  the  Father,  we  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto 
God ;  that  when  he  shall  be  glorified,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  ;  and  "  wo  all,  with  open  face  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

The  earthly  representatives  in  the  transfiguration  wei»e  not 
prepared  for  such  glory.  "  They  were  heavy  with  sleep  "  on  this 
occasion,  as  they  were  afterwards  when  witnesses  of  the  agony 
ill  Gethsemane.  They  were  full  of  fears  and  perplexities ;  they 
understood  not  what  was  passing  before  their  eyes.  And  yet, 
though  not  themselves  appearing  in  glory,  like  the  visitants  from 
heaven,  they  beheld  the  glory.  Yea,  they  were  entranced  with 
it.  They  found  it  good  to  be  there ;  and  had  it  been  lawful, 
they  would  haare  lingered  long  upon  the  mount,  unfitted  as  they 
were  by  their  drowsiness,  and  their  fears,  and  their  imperfect 
knowledge,  for  that  scene  of  excellent  glory. 

Like  our  representatives  on  the  mount,  we  cannot,  whilst  on 
earth,  "appear  in  glory;"  and  yet  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
transfiguration.  We  may  at  least  look  upon  the  glorious  redemp- 
tion that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  word ;  we  may  behold  the 
glory  that  shines  forth  in  bright  and  beautiful  similitudes  from 
the  mount,  and  by  faith  appropriate  it  as  ours.  Yea,  more :  we 
may  have  foretastes  of  that  glory.    We  have  not  yet  entered 
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upon  our  "inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  ;"  but  we  have  at  least  ^'  an 
earnest  of  our  inheritance."  We  have  here  something  of  the 
glorious  redemption  purchased' by  our  Lord.  "VVe  are  justified, 
adopted,  regenerated,  sanctified.  We  have  peace  with  God ;  we 
have  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ours  even  here  is  a  blessed  por- 
tion. "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
his  Spirit."  "They  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  more 
nearly  we  are  drawn  into  communion  with  our  Lord,  the  more  do 
we  behold  and  share  his  glory.  We  may  in  our  heavenly  com- 
munings, under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  realise  the 
presence  of  our  blessed  Lord  with  us;  and  though  "we  now  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  yet  we  may  have  such  views  of  the 
great  work  of  redemption  and  of  the  glory  of  our  Redeemer,  in 
which  we  share,  that  we  will  be  constrained  to  say,  with  the 
bewildered  but  delighted  apostle,  "It  is  good  to  be  here."  By 
reason  of  the  spiritual  drowsiness  of  our  souls,  we  may  not  be 
aware-how  blessed  is  our  portion ;  but  when  we  shall  be  awak- 
ened, we  will  behold  the  glory ;  and  although  not  yet  glorified, 
we  shall  enter  into  those  glorious  scenes,  where  our  Lord  is  the 
object  of  adoring  love. 

In  the  words  of  a  writer  already  referred  to:  "It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  there  is  a  mount  of  ordinances  where  we, 
too,  may  meet  Jesus  and  see  him  in  his  glory  by  the  eye  of  faith. 
As  we  retire  from  the  world  and  ascend  that  mount,  in  the  quiet 
of  solitary  prayer,  or  in  the  communings  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion, we,  too,  may  have  precious  glimpses  of  him  whom  our  souls 
love." 
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ARTICLE  V. 
AN  EFFICIENT  MINISTRY. 

The  entire  consecration  of  time  and  energy  and  talent  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  this  holy  calling.  One  great  want  of  the  Church,  which 
ever  has  been  felt  more  or  less  distinctly,  is  a  body  of  ministers 
earnest  and  devoted,  bending  every  power,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, to  the  duties  and  labors  of  their  high  office.  The  Bible 
gives  great  prominence  to  this  whole-souled  consecration  to  the 
ministerial  work.  Even  apostles,  when  resigning  the  less  spir- 
itual work  of  the  Church  into  other  hands,  say,  "We  will  give 
ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word."  In  this  simple  expression  is  found  much  to  explain  their 
amazing  success.  Even  the  supernatural  endowments  conferred 
upon  them  did  not  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
themselves  continually  to  their  work.  Again  we  quote  the 
words  of  inspiration:  "Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsuffering 
and  doctrine."  "But  watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflic- 
tions, do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  min- 
istry." "Meditate  on  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them, 
that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all."  He  who  gave  himself  for 
the  Church  and  gave  his  ministers  to  the  Church,  can  require 
and  expect  nothing  less  than  that  they  give  themselves  to  it.  A 
pastor  should  have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.  This  should  be  his  delight,  his  meat,  his 
life.  This  is  his  work,  his  business,  his  calling ;  and  to  this  all 
other  things  must  be  subordinated.  For  this  work  God  has 
called  him,  and  separated  him,  and  endowed  him,  and  fitted  him, 
and  laid  upon  his  soul  those  mighty  responsibilities  which,  but 
for  divine  help,  would  crush  the  highest  angel.  A  plain  path  is 
set  before  him,  and  he  must  walk  in  it.  His  work  is  all  laid  out 
80  that  he  cannot  mistake  it ;  and  woe  to  the  laggard,  woe  to 
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the  man  who  deals  with  a  slack  hand.  In  the  true  spirit  of  our 
work,  we  should  let  others  serve  tables ;  let  others  mind  earthly 
things ;  let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  against  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth ;  yea,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  but  let 
nothing  whatever  detain  us  from  the  present  and  imperative 
duty,  "Gro  thou  and  preach  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
pastor  must  say  to  all  lower  demands,  with  Nehemiah,  "I  am 
doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down ;"  he  may  not, 
he  dare  not,  he  must  not  come  down. 

There  is  an  ample  field  in  the  pastoral  work  for  the  largest 
endowments  and  the  most  exalted  powers.  Every  energy  of  the 
physical  or  intellectual  or  moral  nature  may  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  tension,  and  then  much  will  be  left  undone.  Passion,  and 
feeling,  and  reason,  and  imagination  may  here  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  No  topics  within  the  wide  range  over  which  the 
human  mind  expatiates  can  be  compared  to  those  with  which  the 
minister  has  to  do.  The  most  intense  agitation  of  the  emotional 
nature  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  truth  of  God,  falls  below 
the  commanding  theme.  Whatever  is  vivid  in  conception,  lucid 
in  statement,  powerful  in  argument — in  short,  all  that  is  forcible 
and  discriminating  as  well  as  discursive,  which  the  preacher  can 
command,  may  be  employed  and  exhausted,  and  yet  fall  immeas- 
urably below  the  all-important  and  varied  subjects  which  he 
handles.  There  is  no  vigor  of  thought,  no  exercise  of  feeling, 
however  tender  or  elevating,  which  does  not  find  here  its  appro- 
priate fipld.  Every  good  passion  of  the  human  soul  maybe 
expressed  here,  and  in  every  degree,  from  the  most  calm  and 
tranquil  to  the  most  agitated.  If  you  have  tears  of  compassion 
and  sympathy,  here  you  may  weep  them ;  if  you  have  emotions 
of  joy  and  triumph,  you  may  here  give  them  vent ;  if  you  have 
righteous  indignation  burning  like  a  volcano  in  your  soul,  here 
you  may  pour  it  out  like  the  seething  red-hot  lava.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  feel  too  much,  or  too  long,  or  too  deeply,  or  too  intensely 
upon  such  themes  as  engage  the  attention  of  the  minister.  The 
shining  of  Moses'  face  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount ; 
what  Paul  felt  when  he  was  taken  up  into  the  third  heavens ; 
the  burning  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  disciples  by  the 
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Saviour's  talk — are  examples  of  the  state  of  mind  which  the 
truth  of  God  is  capable  of  producing,  even  in  creatures  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  dust.  Angels  desire  to  look  into  these 
things ;  their  mighty  minds  cannot  fully  grasp  them ;  they  are 
amazed  and  confounded  before  them,  and  in  contemplating  them 
they  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings.  There  is  nothing  like 
them  in  mere  human  knowledge.  That  is  a  power  in  the  soul 
and  a  power  in  the  earth ;  but  in  its  influence  it  is  infinitely 
below  divine  truth.  Error  has  no  such  power  even  in  the  fitful, 
sporadic  efforts  of  the  sincere  devotee  or  crazy  fanatic ;  it  may 
blaze  up  with  a  great  heat,  but  soon  dies  away,  to  be  forgotten 
and  felt  no  more.  The  intense  solicitude  which  the  mind  some- 
times experiences  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  and  fully  possesses  it,  made  Welch  say,  "  Stay  thy  hand, 
0  Lord;  thy  servant  is  a  clay  vessel  and  can  hold  no  more."  It 
gave  Flavel  his  "one  of  the  days  of  heaven  on  earth."  It  has 
crushed  a  few  into  premature  graves.  It  is  a  blessed  arrange- 
ment that  the  full  impression  which  divine  things  are  fitted  to 
make  upon  us  is  not  experienced  in  this  world.  They  come  to 
us  shaded  and  tempered,  and  they  do  not  strike  directly  upon 
our  minds  in  all  their  tremendous  force ;  yet  it  were  well  to  be 
more  deeply  imbued  with  this  feeling.  It  will  not  be  felt  in  its 
power  till  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  but  we  may  well 
long  to  feel  it  more.  We  would  do  well  to  know  more  of  the 
power  of  divine  truth  to  produce  this  solicitude,  and  its  fitness 
to  command  and  absorb  our  every  energy ;  and  well  to  be  bap- 
tized with  this  baptism  of  fire. 

The  men  of  the  world  are  absorbed  in  their  several  pursuits : 
the  worshippers  of  Mammon  in  their  thirst  for  gain ;  the  ambi- 
tious in  their  reaching  after  power  ;  the  giddy,  fevered  crowd  in 
their  search  for  pleasure ;  and  the  literary  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  plaudits  of  fame.  All  these  are  immersed  in  their 
objects  almost  to  madness,  and  their  burning  zeal  attracts  every 
thing  around  them  to  feed  its  flame.  All  who  succeed  in  any 
worldly  business  are  enthusiasts.  Their  schemes  and  projects 
are  never  absent  from  their  minds.  Working  or  thinking,  or 
both  together,  day  and  night,  in  company  or  alone,  awake  or 
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asleep,  their  pursuits  possess  their  souls  and  exercise  all  their 
powers,  occupy  their  time,  and  absorb  them  entirely.  It  is  this 
engagedness,  this  absorbing  interest,  this  full  enlistment  of  all  a 
man's  powers,  that  the  pulpit  needs  to  make  it  effective. 

It  would  be  easy  to  analyse  that  entire  devotion  to  the  pas- 
toral work  which  is  needed;  to  single  out  its  elements  and  hold 
them  up  to  notice.  There  is  nothing  difficult  or  mysterious 
about  such  an  analysis.  There  is  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  unto  salvation,  and  a  sense  of  the 
overtowering  importance  of  divine  truth,  its  preciousness  and 
its  adaptedness  to  man's  moral  wants.  Then  there  is  a  desire, 
sincere  and  strong,  to  glorify  God  by  making  known  this  truth ; 
and  a  sense  of  obligation,  deep  and  ever-present,  of  indebtedness 
to  that  Saviour  by  whose  grace  and  sacrifice  alone  we  can  be 
saved ;  and  a  sympathy  with  and  compassion  for  the  lost  and 
perishing  of  earth.  These  are  the  constituents,  which,  com- 
pounded together  in  a  man,  fill  him  with  zeal  and  power,  and 
make  him  worthy  to  be  the  gift  of  the  ascending  Saviour  to  the 
flock  he  purchased  with  his  blood. 

This  is  the  matter  stated  in  words,  yet  who  can  understand 
it  ?  It  passeth  knowledge.  Our  dwarfed  and  contracted  minds 
cannot  rise  to  the  importance,  the  unmeasured  vastness,  of  our 
work  ;  we  cannot  reach  its  mountain  heights ;  we  cannot  take  in 
its  mighty  proportions.  It  is  higher  than  heaven,  deeper  than 
hell.  We  are  children  gathering  shells  upon  the  shore,  while  the 
great  ocean  lies  beyond,  unfathomed  and  uncrossed.  "We  are 
pigmies  standing  beside  some  Mt.  Blanc,  which  rears  its  sum- 
mit beyond  the  clouds.  We  may  well  fall  upon  our  faces  and 
ask,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  Is  such  a  work  to  be 
performed  in  fractions  of  time  or  moments  of  leisure  redeemed 
from  other  engagements,  or  with  energies  that  have  flagged  and 
been  well-nigh  exhausted  in  other  pursuits  ?  The  thought  is  an 
impertinence;  it  is  disloyalty  to  the  Church's  King;  it  is  blas- 
phemy against  his  holy  name. 

The  history  of  the  Church  furnishes  two  great  examples  of 
full  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  ministry^  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  pondered.     The  Saviour's  whole  soul  was  in  his  work — 
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intent  upon  it,  subordinating  relative  obligations,  personal  con- 
venience, and  even  present  necessity,  to  the  main  business.  No 
moment  was  wasted  upon  trifles.  What  unwearied  activity! 
Never  was  an  opportunity  of  usefulness  lost.  Even  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  life  on  public  occasions  were  improved  as 
vehicles  of  the  most  important  instruction.  The  thought  of 
relinquishing  his  work  was  intolerable  to  him :  "I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business."  Even  Peter,  who  was  admitted  to  his 
most  intimate  friendship,  received  the  severest  rebuke  when  he 
attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  work.  The  labors  of  a 
single  day  were  unprecedented  in  ministerial  records.  What 
scores  could  not  have  done  in  a  life-time,  was  compressed  by  him 
into  the  narrow  space  of  three  years.  With  the  spirit  of  entire 
consecration  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  followed  this  blessed  example.  He  was  a  burning  flame 
of  earnestness  and  zeal  and  activity.  He  had  a  heart  and 
tongue  to  speak  where  there  was  an  ear  to  hear,  "  even  at  Rome." 
His  own  account  of  one  of  his  courses  of  labor  is  a  wonder.  He 
commenced  his  work  the  very  first  day  he  came  into  Asia — pub- 
licly, from  house  to  house,  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God ; 
keeping  back  nothing  that  was  profitable ;  warning  every  man 
night  and  day,  for  three  years ;  outwardly  exposed  to  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  and  inwardly  pressed  in  his  spirit  by  a  tender 
fervor  and  compassion,  which  could  find  no  vent  but  in  tears. 
Thus  could  he  testify,  "God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son."  Think  of  him  laboring  more  abundantly 
than  all  the  other  apostles  ;  of  his  imprisonment  and  bitter  per- 
secutions and  scourgings;  of  his  perils  by  robbers  and  false 
brethren ;  of  his  shipwrecks  and  his  wearisome  travels.  In  the 
immense  success  of  his  preaching  and  in  the  whole  life  of  Paul, 
there  is  a  study  which  the  Church  of  earth  will  not  exhaust. 
The  secret  of  his  achievements  was  not  the  learning  or  the  super- 
natural endowments  which  he  sometimes  exercised ;  but  in  his 
devotion,  his  being  swallowed  up  in  the  work  of  him  from  whom 
"he  obtained  mercy."  The  same  grace  that  made  him  what  he 
was,  is  within  our  reach. 

It  is  this  self-oblivion  that  makes  the  efiicient  pastor.     This  is 
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the  grand  requisite ;  all  other  things  are  subsidiary.  Learning, 
eloquence,  natural  gifts,  important  as  they  all  are,  must  take  a 
lower  seat.  They  can  effect  but  little  without  the  former ;  but 
associated  with  it,  they  constitute  a  man  thoroughly  furnished 
and  making  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  Such  a  man  will  be 
blessed  in  his  labors.  They  cannot  be  in  vain.  The  Master 
will  look  down  upon  him  with  his  sweetest  smiles.  If  heaven  has 
blessings  to  bestow,  they  will  come  upon  such  a  man.  If  there 
is  a  place  on  this  earth  that  draws  to  it,  more  than  any  other, 
the  interested  attention  of  heavenly  beings,  it  is  the  field  in 
which  such  a  man  labors.  He  has  meat  to  eat  of  which  the 
world  knows  not ;  he  is  fed  with  the  hidden  manna,  and  it  will 
be  his  to  wear  a  crown  and  obtain  rewards  and  share  a  bliss 
which  others  will  not  reach.  Such  men  are  the  useful  and  suc- 
cessful men  in  the  ministry.  They  may  be  destitute  of  much 
that  is  highly  esteemed  among  men ;  they  may  have  no  rare 
gifts ;  their  attainments  in  all  human  knowledge  may  be  very 
moderate ;  they  may  know  but  little  of  systematic  theology  or 
the  rules  of  homiletics,  and  much  else  that  we  gather  from  libra- 
ries and  seminaries ;  but  they  can  do  this — they  can  preach  the 
gospel  acceptably  and  successfully.  Put  a  man  in  any  commu- 
nity, with  every  conceivable  disadvantage  around  him,  and  let 
him  have  the  spirit  of  his  Master  and  of  Paul,  and  results  will 
be  brought  about  which  eternity  only  will  disclose,  but  much  of 
which  will  be  seen  and  felt  even  by  the  blindest  and  dullest. 
The  truth  will  be  seen  to  be  effective  in  the  edification  of  saints 
and  the  conversion  of  precious  souls,  and  the  most  profound 
respect  will  be  extorted  from  an  unbelieving  world.  If  it  is  a 
delusion  to  believe  that  such  a  man  could  not  continue  for  long 
in  an  unblessed  ministry,  it  is  a  delusion  from  which  we  hope 
never  to  be  delivered.  Such  a  ministry  will  be  blessed,  if  there 
is  truth  in  God's  word,  if  there  is  truthfulness  in  the  Head  of 
the  Church. 

We  would  ever  listen  more  respectfully  to  the  man  who  has 
done  a  thing  himself  successfully  than  to  what  even  a  Butler  or 
a  Bacon  might  say  who  had  not  done  it.  We  ask  attention  now 
to  what  a  plain,  ordinary  minister  of  the  gospel  once  said,  who. 
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by  a  single  sermon,  was  once  the  instrument  of  converting  about 
five  hundred  souls :  "Earnest  faith  and  prayer,  a  single  aim  at 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  people,  a  sanctified  heart 
and  carriage,  shall  avail  much  for  right  preaching.  There  is 
sometimes  somewhat  in  preaching  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
matter  or  expression,  and  cannot  be  described  what  it  is  or  from 
whence  it  came ;  but  with  a  sweet  violence  it  pierceth  into  the 
heart  and  affections,  and  comes  immediately  from  the  Lord." 
He  says  further :  "  I  never  preached  but  two  sermons  that  I 
would  desire  to  see  in  print,  and  both  of  these  times  I  had  spent 
the  whole  night  before  in  conference  and  prayer  with  some 
Christian  brethren,  without  any  more  than  ordinary  preparation. 
Otherwise  my  gifts  were  rather  suited  to  simple,  common  people, 
than  to  learned,  judicious  auditors." 

Brainerd's  devotion  to  the  missionary  work  is  finely  described 
by  Robert  Hall  as  ".such  an  absorption  of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal 
for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men,  as  had  scarcely 
been  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles." 

The  great  want  of  the  Church  is  a  ministry  baptized  with 
this  spirit  of  entire  consecration.  Without  this,  she  will  ever  be 
cursed  with  an  inefficient  ministry.  Our  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  common  with  others,  lies  under  this  blighting,  withering, 
blasting  curse.  We  have  men  of  learning,  and  men  of  eloquence, 
and  men  of  great  commanding  powers ;  but  we  have  not,  as  a 
whole,  nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  to  the  larger  part,  men  who 
give  themselves  wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Many  on 
whom  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  have  been  placed,  and  who 
^  through  a  restricted  routine  of  what  they  call  pastoral  work, 
have  never  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  preacher's  mission,  or 
felt  its  awful  responsibilities,  or  performed  its  duties.  An 
inefficient  ministry  is  a  greater  evil  to  the  Church  than  one 
morally  corrupt  or  grossly  erroneous.  These  last,  by  their 
glaring  unfitness,  prepare  the  way  for  their  own  remedy.  But 
an  orthodox,  moral,  inefficient  ministry,  is  Satan's  grand  device 
to  cripple  activities,  blight  spirituality,  and  bring  deadness  upon  a 
Church.  Give  us  men  of  ordinary  capacity  who  are  eaten  up 
with-  zeal  for  the  Master's  glory  and  whose  hearts  melt  iri  com- 
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passion  over  dying  sinners,  and  the  cause  of  God  will  go  on  in 
the  world.  Books  and  periodicals  teem  with  directions  about 
how  to  make  sermons  and  how  to  deliver  them  when  made ;  but 
let  us  have  devoted  men  in  our  pulpits,  and  they  will  make  ser- 
mons and  preach  them,  too,  in  a  way  that  God  will  bless  to  the 
good  of  souls.  They  may  not  have  the  primness  and  rhetorical 
polish  with  which  moderatism  once  flourished  in  Scotland,  or  the 
"decent  gentility"  under  which  all  that  is  vital  and  precious  in 
the  English  Establishment  has  been  drained  away ;  but  they 
will  have  the  power  of  God. 

Whatever  interposes  to  prevent  us  giving  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  helps  to  promote  an 
inefficient  ministry  and  retard  the  cause  of  God.  We  had 
intended  to  notice  at  length  some  of  these  hindrances,  but  we 
must  pass  over  them  rapidly,  as  this  article  is  intended  to  be 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 

The  first  of  these  hindrances  we  would  mention  is  a  want  of 
real  grace.  If  Scott  and  Chalmers,  and  many  others  of  whom 
we  know,  could  preach  the  gospel  for  years  without  experiencing 
its  power,  is  it  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  such  instances  occur 
now  ?  Deception,  indeed,  is  an  easier  thing  in  the  pulpit  than 
in  the  pew.  The  constant  handling  of  sacred  things,  when  not 
sanctified,  tends  greatly  to  blind  the  mind  and  harden  the  heart. 
The  most  hopeless  cases  of  unconversion  in  the  Church  are  found 
in  the  ministry.  Such  are  rarely  awakened.  They  have  resisted 
the  Spirit  and  are  left  without  hope.  Where  such  cases  exist, 
whether  many  or  few,  and  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole,  this  want  of  grace,  whatever  may  be  their 
other  qualifications,  utterly  precludes  their  entering  fully  into 
the  ministerial  work.  We  must  believe,  and  therefore  speak. 
We  must  experience  the  power  and  preciousness  of  God's  grace 
and  the  faithfulness  of  his  word ;  we  must  experience  faith  in 
and  love  to  the  Saviour ;  we  must  experience  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  before  we  can  exhibit  aright  these  things  to  others. 
A  sermon,  to  be  effective,  must  be  first  preached  to  ourselves. 
It  is  the  felt  experience  of  the  virtue  of  diviatT  truth  that  gives 
a  glow  and  unction  to  preaching,  which  no  arts  of  the  orator  or 
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adventitious  circumstances  of  any  sort  can  impart  to  it.  The 
minister  who  does  not  profit  himself  by  his  study  and  preaching, 
can  never  edify  a  people.  Baxter  says,  with  that  peculiar 
solemnity  and  pungency  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable :  "Verily, 
it  is  the  common  danger  and  calamity  of  the  Church  to  have 
unregenerate  and  inexperienced  pastors,  and  to  have  so  many 
men  become  preachers  before  they  are  Christians;  to  be  sancti- 
fied by  dedication  to  the  altar  as  God's  priests  before  they  are 
sanctified  by  dedication  to  Christ  as  his  disciples ;  and  so  to 
worship  an  unknown  God,  and  to  preach  an  unknown  Christ,  an 
unknown  Spirit,  an  unknown  state  of  holiness  and  communion 
with  God  and  glory,  that  is  unknown  and  likely  to  be  unknown 
forever.  He  is  likely  to  be  a  heartless  preacher  that  hath  not 
the  Christ  and  grace  that  he  preacheth  in  his  heart." 

The  want  of  self-denial  is  another  hindrance.  Of  all  men, 
the  pastor  is  to  deny  himself;  not  to  please  the  flesh  ;  to  give 
up  his  ease  and  convenience,  and  even  necessary  food  and  sleep, 
when  they  interfere  with  duty.  It  was  an  apostle  who  said  :  "I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by 
any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway."  Eliot  said  to  a  ministerial  brother  what  needs  to 
be  said  to  all  who  hold  the  ofiice :  "  Study  mortification,  brother — 
study  mortification."  ^'  I  have  always  considered,"  said  John- 
son, "a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  he  is 
able  to  maintain.  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an  easy 
one ;  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life." 
The  preacher,  of  course,  needs  his  seasons  of  relaxation ;  neither 
the  physical  nor  mental  powers  must  be  kept  on  the  stretch  too 
long.  Perhaps  Cecil  did  wrong  in  cutting  the  strings  of  his 
violin  and  throwing  away  his  painter's  brush.  But  proper 
recreation  is  greatly  removed  from  a  life  of  indolence.  To  be  a 
Christian  requires  great  self-denial ;  to  be  a  minister,  in  the 
right  sense,  requires  this  grace  in  much  higher  exercise.  He 
must  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate;  he  must  be  all  things  to 
all  men ;  he  must  bear  with  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  and 
doubts  and  infirmities  of  others ;  he  must  often  give  up  his 
tastes  and  preferences,  and  must  do  many  things  irksome  to  the 
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flesh.  In  his  studies  and  manner  of  life  and  intercourise  with 
others,  there  will  be  daily  draughts  upon  his  self-denial.  In 
trivial  matters,  great  watchfulness  is  called  for,  from  the  fact 
that  danger  is  not  here  suspected.  If  we  could  attend  the  poftt 
mortem  examination  of  many  a  minister,  we  would  find  that  he 
died  of  taking  his  ease,  of  being  over-fed,  of  the  cultivation  of 
morbid  appetites,  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or  opium,  not 
to  speak  of  other  stimulants.  Without  a  readiness  to  give  up 
our  preferences,  without  ordinary  temperance,  it  is  not  possible 
to  consecrate  ourselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office. 

The  love  of  money  in  the  ministry  helps  greatly  to  retard  its 
efficiency  and  make  the  Church  a  reproach  to  the  world.  Judas 
and  Demas  have  had  their  successors  in  every  age.  The  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  has  ready  access  to  a  minister's  heart,  and 
often  finds  there  a  genial  soil.  The  terrible  warnings  against 
this  evil  which  abound  throughout  the  Bible  are  needed  by  him  ; 
he  is  not  above  them  or  beyond  their  reach.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  Scriptures  connect  this  selfish  principle  with  the 
sacred  office  is  itself  a  fearful  truth,  and  fitted  to  warn  the  ser- 
vant of  God  against  this  most  dangerous  and  most  prevalent 
temptation.  This  evil  is  not  confined  to  religious  establish- 
ments ;  nor  are  we  to  look  for  examples  of  it  only  in  the  dark 
ages.  The  present  advanced  state  of  religion  has  not  left  it 
among  the  fossils.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the 
constant  thought  and  talk  about  "more  interesting  fields  of 
labor,"  which  are  somehow  generally  associated  with  larger  sala- 
ries, and  the  prominence  given  to  "ministerial  support"  in  our 
periodicals  and  church  courts,  does  not  indicate  the  stronghold 
that  filthy  lucre  has  upon  our  hearts.  Make  your  ministers 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  will  not  lack  for  adequate 
support. 

Another  hindrance,  which  always  has  had  influence  in  the 
Church  and  at  this  moment  exists  as  an  alarming  evil,  is  the 
engagement  of  ministers  in  secular  pursuits.  That  a  man  can 
make  full  proof  of  his  ministry  and  at  the  same  time  run  a  farm, 
or  teach  a  school,  or  be  a  professor  in  a  college,  is  an  utter 
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impossibility.  The  attempt  to  defend  such  a  course  argues  a 
very  low  conception  of  the  sacred  office.  We  believe  it  is  Cecil 
who  made  the  remark — at  least,  a  true  one,  whoever  was  its 
author — that  "  the  devil  does  not  care  how  a  minister  is  employed, 
so  it  is  not  in  his  proper  work."  That  employment  may  be 
honorable  and  honest  and  useful  in  itself,  whether  it  be  in  trade, 
or  literature,  or  science,  or  politics ;  it  matters  not,  he  is  not 
giving  himself  fully  to  his  work  as  a  minister.  The  utter  incom- 
patibility of  any  secular  pursuit,  except  what  will  afford  neces- 
sary relaxation,  with  pastoral  work,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  has  ordinary  intelligence.  A  merchant,  or  farmer,  or 
editor,  or  teacher,  through  the  week,  and  a  preacher  on  the 
Sabbath!  Is  any  thing  more  preposterous?  Is  the  preacher's 
office  to  be  put  on  and  off  as  a  man  would  put  on  and  off  a  black 
coat  ?  That  English  clergymen  of  the  literary  class  have  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  learning,  classical,  scien- 
tific, literary,  we  are  free  to  admit ;  and  we  admit,  too,  that  such 
ministers  in  this  country  have  done  good  service  as  teachers  and 
authors ;  but  have  they  done  the  work  to  which  God  called  them 
when  he  put  them  into  the  ministry  ?  We  would  utter  no  harsh 
judgment ;  but  faithfulness  compels  us  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  claimed  for  such  labors,  infinite  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  religion  is  traceable  to  a  secularized  ministry.  The 
excuses  generally  relied  on  for  engaging  in  worldly  pursuits  are 
not  satisfactory  to  any  enlightened  conscience,  and  will  not  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  the  last  day.  Ministers  may  fail  of  other  things; 
they  may  somehow  get  along  on  what  are  called  inadequate  sala- 
ries ;  but  if  they  would  secure  the  approval  and  blessing  of  their 
Master,  they  must  not  entangle  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life. 

Another  impediment  in  the  way  of  entire  consecration  to  pas- 
toral work  is  spiritual  pride.  "This,"  says  Edwards,  who  looked 
far  deeper  into  the  human  heart  than  others,  "offers  to  Satan 
his  main  advantage  over  the  Christian."  To  no  class  of  Chris- 
tians is  this  remark  more  applicable  than  to  ministers.  He  is 
honored  of  God  and  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  he  preaches 
the  word  of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  almost  ready  to  do  sacrifice 
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to  him.  How  easy  is  it  for  him  to  think  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought  to  think !  How  hard  is  it  for  him  to  walk  humbly 
with  God !  What  large  supplies  of  grace  does  such  a  man  need ! 
Few  pastors  are  proof  against  the  temptation  of  enlarged  suc- 
cess. There  are  those  who  can  bear  poverty  or  reproach  or  the 
bitterest  persecution,  but  who  could  not  bear  to  be  successful  in 
their  work.  This  would  turn  their  heads,  inflate  their  hearts 
with  vanity,  and  bring  down  upon  them  the  curses  of  heaven. 
There  are  ministers  who  take  but  little  interest  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  except  through  their  own  instrumentality.  They 
wish  for  eminence  rather  than  usefulness.  They  want  to  stand 
alone.  They  cannot  admire  superior  talents  when  consecrated 
to  their  own  Master.  With  them  God's  glory  is  a  matter  subor- 
dinated to  their  own  glory.  Old  Cotton  Mather  called  pride 
"the  besetting  sin  of  young  ministers."  When  we  first  saw  this 
years  ago,  we  thought  it  the  judgment  of  an  old  man  in  his 
dotage,  and  who  had  lost  his  sympathy  with  the  young ;  but  our 
experience  and  observation  since  has  abundantly  confirmed  its 
truth.  Many  young  ministers  seem  to  be  "Vji^ll  qualified  for  their 
work,  excepting  a  woful  deficiency  of  humility ;  this  is  the  fly 
that  gives  the  stinking  savor  to  their  ointment.  "I  did,"  or  "I 
do;"  '^I  said,"  or  "I  say;"  "I  thought,"  or  "I  think;"  and, 
above  all,  "I  preached ;"  it's  /  and  me  and  mine.  The  insuflfer- 
ably  disgusting  stuff"  oozes  from  every  pore  till  their  presence 
becomes  a  nuisance.  Alas !  how  many  fish  for  compliments ; 
they  preach  and  labor  for  the  praise  of  men ;  the  end  they  seek 
is  the  good  opinion  of  others.  They  sacrifice  to  their  net  and 
burn  incense  to  their  drag.  Ministers,  old  as  well  as  young, 
ought  to  be  reminded  that  they  serve  one  who  will  not  give  his 
glory  to  another.  And  their  own  experience  should  teach  them 
that  the  ministrations  which  brought  them  the  most  honor  from 
men  have  often  been  most  scantily  furnished  with  tokens  of  the 
Master's  presence  and  power.  It  is  never  so  well  with  us  as 
when  we  are  content,  with  Paul,  to  be  fools  for  Christ's  sake ; 
weak  and  despised  and  ready  to  glory  in  our  infirmities  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  us. 
We  present,  as  a  last  hindrance  to  an  eflScient  ministry,  the 
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want  of  PrcBhyterial  cont/rol  That  the  Presbytery  should  exer- 
cise a  most  tender  but  watchful  oversight  towards  all  its  churches 
and  all  its  ministers,  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment.  This 
spiritual  care  is,  we  apprehend,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Presby- 
tery. We  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  legitimately  do  any  thing 
else.  To  license,  ordain,  and  instal  a  pastor,  and  then  turn  him 
loose  amongst  his  people  without  any  presbyterial  supervision, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  the  entire  prostitution  of  its  work  and 
authority.  We  believe  that,  in  our  day  and  country,  as  long  as 
a  man  shall  refrain  from  conduct  grossly  immoral,  or  as  long  as 
he  shall  not  preach  glaring  heresy,  he  may  speculate  in  cotton 
or  operate  in  stocks,  and  do  a  hundred  other  things  inconsis- 
tent with  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling,  and  never  be  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  his  Presbytery  for  a  violation  of  ministerial  names. 
Until  our  courts  are  brought  to  know  and  to  perform  their 
proper  work,  we  have  but  little  hope  of  the  Church. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  what  we  see 
clearly  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our  slow  progress  as  a 
Church.  It  is  because  the  highest  and  most  influential  office  in 
the  Church  is  filled  with  men,  who,  notwithstanding  their  ortho- 
doxy and  talents,  are  but  dry  and  empty  cisterns.  This  is  the 
corrupt  fountain  that  pours  its  polluting  waters  over  the  whole 
Church.  And  we  seldom  see  this  subject  discussed  in  our  period- 
icals or  judicatories.  By  some  tacit  but  criminal  truce,  we  have 
agreed  for  the  most  part  to  let  it  alone.  And  yet  it  is  one  of 
those  evils  that  does  not  work  its  own  remedy;  it  is  never 
sloughed  off  and  left  behind.  Every  hour  that  it  is  undisturbed, 
it  gathers  strength ;  and  even  now,  if  that  action  was  applied 
which  the  case  clearly  demands,  it  would  shake  our  Church  in 
its  every  timber.  As  a  denomination,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  South,  is,  in  some  respects,  lagging  behind  some  of  her 
sisters,  and  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  we  may  soon  be  left  in  the 
distance.  One  hope  left  us  is  in  laying  the  hand  of  presbyterial 
power  upon  every  inefficient  man  and  binding  him  in  the  harness ; 
and  if  he  proves  refractory,  casting  him  out  of  the  ministry.  If 
we  cannot  arouse  the  courage  of  our  courts  to  do  this,  we  must, 
as  a  Church,  sink  lower  and  lower.     One  working  man,  sur- 
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charged  with  the  spirit  of  his  calling,  is  of  more  worth  than 
dozens  who  hold  the  office,  but  do  not  the  work  of  the  true 
minister. 

If  the  ministry  has  been  slandered  in  this  article,  none  will 
rejoice  at  the  discovery  more  heartily  than  we  shall.  We  have  not 
sought  to  spare  ourselves.  With  others,  we  would  lie  in  the  dust 
before  God  and  confess  in  deepest  contrition  past  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission ;  and  implore  anew  those  endowments  of 
grace  and  that  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  we  all  need  for 
our  responsible  and  holy  work. 


♦  ♦ 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1869. 


ORGANISATION,    ETC. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  met  in  the  city  of  Mobile  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1869,  was  the  ninth  in  succession.  The  attendance  of 
commissioners  was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  fifty -four  Pres- 
byteries composing  the  immediate  constituency  of  this  body  are 
entitled  to  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  representa- 
tives. Of  these  one  hundred  and  six  were  present — fifty-seven 
ministers  and  forty-nine  ruling  elders.  Had  there  been  one 
more  minister  and  nine  additional  ruling  elders,  the  roll  would 
not  have  had  a  single  blank.  The  only  Presbytery  which  was 
unrepresented  is  that  of  "Indian,"  in  the  Synod  of  Arkansas. 
The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  with  its  seven  Presbyteries,  gave  four- 
teen commissioners  to  this  Assembly,  which  none  of  its  prede- 
cessors could  claim.  But  the  Augusta  Assembly  only  was  larger 
(by  one)  than  this  would  have  been  had  the  Presbyteries  then 
represented  been  exclusively  represented  now.  We  regard  this 
full  attendance  as  a  healthful  indication.  It  exhibits  a  church 
conscience  alive  to  the  importance  of  giving  impressiveness  and 
efficiency  to  our  highest  ecclesiastical  court.     It  well  displays, 
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too,  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  the  interest  that  is  attached  to 
making  this  unity  fully  visible.  It  reveals,  likewise,  an  aroused 
concern  touching  all  those  "grave  and  great  questions  which  rou- 
tine brings  up  for  annual  discussion,  but  of  which  the  Church  is 
resolved  that  routine  shall  not  dully  dispose.  We  trust  that  our 
Presbyteries  shall  never  permit  themselves  to  become  remiss  in 
the  duty  of  sending  commissioners  to  the  General  Assemblies 
yet  to  convene  in  the  better  and  brighter  future  that  seems  to 
await  our  beloved  Church,  nor  fail  in  selecting  such  men  as  shall 
have  wisdom  and  grace  to  transact,  with  conspicuous  fidelity,  the 
Church's  common  business  on  this,  one  of  the  "high-places  of 
the  field." 

We  have  mentioned  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  It  may  not  be 
unfitting  to  say  that  the  representatives  from  the  different  Pres- 
byteries within  the  bounds  of  this  great  Synod,  although  they 
could  not  be  received  into  the  Assembly  by  any  demonstrations 
of  public  welcome,  were  nevertheless  greeted  on  all  hands  by  the 
members  from  the  other  Presbyteries  in  a  manner  that  was  at 
once  graceful  and  expressive.  The  only  method  by  which  the 
body  as  a  whole  was  allowed  to  exhibit  the  cordiality  of  a  friendly 
salutation  towards  the  delegation  whose  presence  gave  so  much 
sincere  pleasure,  was  promptly  adopted.  One  of  its  seven  min- 
isters was  chosen,  and  unanimously  chosen,  Moderator.  This 
choice,  however,  had  for  its  special  object  a  man,  who,  indepen- 
dently of  his  connexion  with  a  Synod  which  it  was  an  intention 
of  all  to  honor,  was  himself  eminently  entitled  to  the  high  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  was  called.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Robin- 
son was  selected ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly  served  to  add  to  the  great  fame 
which  in  so  many  other  and  different  ways  he  had  achieved. 

Previously  to  this  election,  the  opening  sermon  had  been 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  N.  Waddel,  the  Moderator  of  the 
preceding  Assembly.  It  is  quite  proper  to  say  that  never  was 
there  a  discourse  delivered  on  any  similar  occasion  which  had 
more  of  the  elements  that  are  thought  to  contribute  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  limited  department  of  pulpit  oratory.  We  hope  that 
it  has  been  generally  read  throughout  the  Church,  and  we  are 
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sure  that  it  will  be  filed  away  by  all  who  have  read  it  among 
their  best  pamphlet  treasures.  Those  who  heard  it  delivered 
cannot  soon  forget  the  impression  it  made  with  equal  force  upon 
their  minds  and  their  hearts.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  sentences,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  this 
discourse : 

"  Let  me  not  be  charged  with  uttering  language  of  vain  self- 
complacency,  when  I  assert  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  is  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  occupy  a  position 
second  in  interest  and  importance  to  none  in  all  the  earth.  Feeble 
and  sorely  broken  by  the  desolations  of  war,  maligned  and  accused 
falsely  by  those  who  persistently  refuse  to  understand  her  posi- 
tion, embarrassed  in  her  means  by  the  drying  up  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  country,  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  hid  from  our 
eyes  that  God  has  called  us  to  occupy  all  the  great  fields  of 
Christian  enterprise,  as  though  our  organisation  were  old  and 
long  settled,  and  not  as  it  in  truth  is,  in  its  very  infancy.  China 
calls  us,  and  the  red  man  of  our  western  wilds  look  to  us,  and 
the  South  American  empires  are  demanding  our  zeal  and  our 
labors,  and  Italy  is  turning  to  us  in  her  priest-ridden  condition  ; 
and  into  all  these  places  this  infant  branch  pf  Christ '  Church 
has  already  sent  forth  at  the  command  of  her  Lord  laborers  to 
reap  the  white  harvest.  All  over  this  land,  even  in  its  desola- 
tion and  sorrow,  the  cry  comes  to  us  from  many  a  darkened 
region,  ^ Come  and  help  us;'  ^our  beautiful  temples  are  burned, 
our  brethren  are  scattered,  we  are  without  any  one  to  feed  the 
lambs  of  the  flock ;  send  us  the  man  of  God  to  break  to  us  the 
bread  of  life.'  The  young  men  of  the  Church,  ardently  desirous. 
of  entering  into  the  Lord's  vineyard,  tell  us  they  would  go  for- 
ward and  be  content  to  take  the  lowest  place  in  the  ranks  of 
God's  servants  could  they  but  get  the  material  help  they  need. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  such  youths  throughout  this  broad  land 
stand  in  readiness  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  and  ga 
forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord,  whenever  in  his  providence 
he  shall  lead  the  Church  to  put  forth  her  helping  hand  and  fur- 
nish the  means  for  their  training. 

"Lastly,  while  we  behold  on  every  side  fanaticism  and  political 
influence  invading  the  churches  in  other  regions,  while  we  behold 
the  former  champions  of  the  truth  inviting  and  receiving  back 
into  the  very  bosom  of  their  communion  error  once  denounced 
and  never  yet  forsaken,  we  see  that  this  persecuted  but  unfor- 
saken  Church  of  ours  presents  to  the  view  of  the  world  the  only 
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representative  on  this  continent  of  the  true  principles  of  our 
faith  and  order  in  their  unity,  peace,  and  harmony.  And  while 
Vfe  stand  on  this  ground  and  challenge  denial,  we  humbly 
acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  that  for  this  truly  honorable  position 
we  are  indebted  to  God's  free  grace  and  sovereign  mercy.  *Not 
unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory,  for 
thy  mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake.' 

"It  follows,  then,  from  these  facts,  that  God  has  called  us  with 
a  voice  of  no  uncertain  sound  to  stand  in  our  lot  and  to  do  our 
duty.  He  has  not  given  us  a  true  creed  but  to  propagate  that 
truth  all  over  the  earth.  He  has  not  given  us  such  a  field  of 
labor  but  that  we  should  occupy  it.  He  has  not  given  us  a 
desolate  land,  burnt  sanctuaries,  scattered  churches,  but  that 
from  the  very  ashes  of  their  desolation  we  should  feel  called 
upon  to  *  arise  and  build.'  He  has  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
so  many  of  the  sons  of  the  Church  to  preach  the  gospel  at  a 
time  when  the  ministry  of  the  word  as  a  profession  offers  fewer 
secular  attractions  than  ever  before,  but  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
Church  should  be  stirred  to  its  profoundest  chambers  by  this 
astonishing  fact  of  providence,  and  that  the  members  of  Christ's 
Body  should  take  these  young  brethren  by  the  hand,  and  say : 
*  You  shall  be  trained ;  no  man  shall  be  sent  empty  away ;  but 
we  will  find  the  material  aid  that  is  needed  to  fk  you  for  the 
work  to  which  God  is  calling  you.'  He  has  not  taken  away  our 
worldly  goods  and  brought  us  into  deep  poverty,  and  humbled 
us  under  his  mighty  hand,  and  thus  purified  us  in  the  fires  of 
aifliction,  but  that  we  should  cherish  in  our  own  communion  that 
pure  faith  once  delivered  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  earnestly 
contend  for  it  when  assailed  and  keep  it  unspotted  from  the  con- 
tamination of  erroneous  doctrine,  and  from  the  control  of  those 
who  would  enter  in  and  mar  its  beauty  and  purity.  Let  us 
realise  our  position,  not  for  vain  glory,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  that 
fidelity  which  shall  commend  us  to  God  and  to  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son,  whereby  we  may  stand  acquitted  in  the  great  day  of 
accounts." 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly,  we  shall  call 
attention  to  the  several  subjects  considered  and  acted  upon,  not 
in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  but  of  their  apparent  impor- 
tance. Among  those  four  organs  which  are  vital  to  the  Church's 
prosperity  as  a  thoroughly  equipped  church  organisation, — Sus- 
tentation.  Foreign  Missions,  Publication,  and  Education, — it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  discriminate.     Each  of  these  is,  in  its  own 
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place,  indispensable.  But  there  is  one  of  them  which  stands 
preeminent  above  all  the  others,  as  essential  to  our  Church's 
very  existence.     We  allude  to  the  great  fundamental  cause  of 

SUSTENTATION. 

It  is  not  three  years  since  this  great  scheme  was  inaugurated, 
but  it  is  now  as  firmly  established  in  the  policy  of  our  Church 
as  it  is  in  the  affections  of  the  mass  of  its  membership.  Its  suc- 
cess has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  our  condition  as  a  Church  was  one  of  prostration  on 
the  verge  of  helplessness.  Many  of  our  ministers  were  likely  to 
be  driven  from  their  sacred  calling  for  lack  of  support.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  church  buildings  were  in  ashes.  Nine-tenths  of 
our  entire  membership  were  impoverished.  To  the  eye  of  man, 
the  gloom  was  like  that  of  the  borders  of  death.  There  was  no 
remedy  save  in  a  universal  awakening,  throughout  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  of  the  South,  to  the  necessity  of  a  united 
effort  to  sustain  the  existence  of  what  life  was  still  left  in  the 
body,  and  to  provide  means  for  extending  a  healthful  vitality  to 
the  remotest  and  most  paralysed  members ;  uniting  the  whole 
into  one  close,  compact  brotherhood,  full  of  the  spirit  of  mutual 
help.  What  was  comparatively  strong  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  comparatively  weak.  A  general  treasury  was  to  be 
opened,  into  which  should  flow  contributions  from  all  sides,  and 
from  which  they  only  should  be  permitted  to  draw  whose  wants 
were  the  most  pressing.  A  great  missionary  fund  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  heart  whose  throbs  were  to  be  the  sympathies  of 
all  for  the  encouragement  of  the  needy  and  the  desponding — 
sympathies  that  should  flow  out  in  streams  of  substantial  assist- 
ance, accompanied,  as  these  were  sure  to  be,  by  prayer  and  good- 
will. Well,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  A  firmly  coherent, 
united  Church,  with  signs  of  vigorous  life  in  every  part — a 
Church,  which,  no  longer  bemoaning  herself  in  the  dust  of  pros- 
tration, but,  conscious  of  a  new  existence,  fairly  upon  her  feet 
and  prepared  for  the  work  of  enlargement.  She  is  yet  poor, 
but  no  longer  painfully  feels  her  poverty.  She  is  still  wanting 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  full  development ;  but  what  vigor  she 
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has  she  realises  as  enough  to  enable  her  to  strengthen  more  and 
more  what  remains,  and  to  go  forward  in  aggressive  enterprises 
into  the  desolations  that  continue  around  and  beyond  her.  It 
is  not  alone  the  money  that  has  been  collected  and  disbursed  by 
means  of  our  scheme  of  Sustentation  that  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  this  result,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme 
has  worked  with  reference  to  the  point  of  bringing  all  the  Pres- 
byteries (each  of  which  is  by  a  committee  of  its  own  an  integral 
member  of  the  central  Committee)  into  mutual  and  hearty  coop- 
eration for  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose — a  coope- 
ration this,  which,  first  completely  produced  upon  the  field  of 
Sustentation,  has  extended  itself  into  those  other  great  fields  of 
the  Church's  enterprise  which  are  represented  in  the  Executive 
Committees  of  Foreign  Missions,  of  Publication,  and  of  Edu- 
cation. 

This  Assembly  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the  cause  upon  which 
so  much  has  depended  and  yet  depends.  It  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  the  reading  of  the  able  report  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  and  then  discussed  the  resolutions 
brought  in  by  the  Standing  Committee,  with  a  degree  of  hearti- 
ness and  of  encouraged  determination  to  push  onward  in  the 
direction  of  a  still  larger  success,  which  gave  token  of  a  blessed 
future  for  this  branch  of  our  operations.  One  of  those  resolu- 
tions, in  deploring  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  churches  were 
still  in  the  bad  catalogue  of  non-contributors,  goes  on  to  decree 
thus  :  "The  Assembly  hereby  enjoins  on  all  the  Presbyteries  to 
exercise  care  in  selecting  only  wise  and  eflScient  men  for  the 
chairs  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees,  and  that  each  Presbytery 
shall  hold  responsible  to  its  proper  censures  every  church  session 
which  neglects  to  cooperate  in  a  work  so  important  to  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  the  permanence  and  spread  of  the  gospel."  It 
is  herein  implied  that  the  principal  blame  of  the  delinquencies 
complained  of  ought  to  fall  upon  those  Presbyterial  Committees, 
and  especially  upon  their  principal  members,  the  chairmen, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  churches  informed  of  the  wants  of 
the  Assembly's  Committee,  and  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  obligations  in  the   premises.     It  is  also  set  forth  here  that 
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church  sessions  are  subject  to  disciplinary  censure  when  they 
shall  fail  to  present  the  object  of  Sustentation  to  their  respective 
churches.  Undoubtedly  the  principal  burden  of  this  great  work 
falls  upon  pastors  and  sessions,  and  it  is  shared  onerously  by  the 
Presbyterial  Committees.  Were  these  parties  all  to  discharge 
their  whole  obligation  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  suitable  collec- 
tions from  the  masses  of  our  widespread  membership,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  means  for  carrying  forward  this  noble  enter- 
prise to  the  point  where  wonders  could  be  performed  in  the  way 
of  grandly  building  up  every  where  our  Church,  leaving  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  direction.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
collections  have  rapidly  augmented  from  year  to  year.  Whereas 
in  1867,  the  Committee  reported  $18,256.77  contributed  by  the 
churches,  in  1868,  they  report  $14,751.95  for  the  six  months 
that  intervened  between  the  Assembles  of  1867  and  1868 ;  and 
in  1869,  report  $26,948.02.  A  still  greater  effort  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  made  during  the  present  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  we  are  authorised  to  hope  for  a  general  contribution  of 
at  least  $45,000.  If  this  hope  should  be  realised,  the  Executive 
Committee  could  raise  the  minimum  of  ministerial  salary 
throughout  our  bounds  to  the  $750  authorised  by  the  Assem- 
bly— a  sum  which,  although  so  small  in  itself,  would  serve  to 
lift  many  a  worthy  pastor  above  actual  want. 

Another  of  these  resolutions  discourages,  we  are  glad  to 
notice,  all  appeals  to  Christian  charity  abroad  in  terms  of 
emphatic  meaning.     We  quote  it : 

"3.  That  we  cannot  guard  too  carefully  against  the  introduc- 
tion and  prevalence  of  an  eleemosynary  dependence  among  our 
people,  and  that  the  Assembly  discountenances  all  appeals  made 
abroad  for  the  reestablishment  of  institutions  of  learning,  for  the 
erection  or  repairs  of  costly  church  edifices,  and  other  objects  of 
a  kindred  nature,  beyond  the  essential  and  pressing  necessities 
of  the  present  time." 

The  period  has  arrived  when,  not  upon  others  but  upon  our- 
selves, we  must  depend  for  the  support  of  our  various  institu- 
tions and  the  upbuilding  of  our  stricken  churches.  We  ought 
not,  indeed,  to  decline  whatever  contributions  may  be  made  from 
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time  to  time,  by  friends  at  the  North  and  elsewhere,  in  aid  of 
our  different  enterprises ;  but  to  place  ourselves  in  the  attitude 
of  a  begging  Church  is  at  once  a  needless  humiliation,  and  serves 
to  chill  the  warmth  and  check  the  flow  of  our  own  benevolence. 
The  spirit  of  self-dependence  is  not  the  spirit  of  pride,  but  of 
manly  self-respect,  and  is  calculated  to  impart  to  us  a  strength 
which  no  amount  of  charities  from  without,  apart  from  our  own 
regularly  sustained  efforts,  could  be  expected  to  furnish. 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that  the  Assem- 
bly exhorts  "  every  Presbytery  to  call  the  attention  of  each  church 
in  its  bounds  to  the  importance  of  having  a  Manse  provided  for 
its  pastor;"  adding,  that  "the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  minis- 
ters will  be  greatly  promoted  by  this  measure,  and  the  cords  of 
affection  and  confidence  between  pastor  and  people  be  greatly 
strengthened.  This  is  true ;  and  the  exhortation  might  be  fur- 
ther urged  upon  the  ground  that  the  provision  of  a  manse  is  the 
provision  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  pastor's  salary,  and 
thereby  the  helping  on,  by  so  much,  of  the  common  cause  of 
Sustentation.  We  trust  that  practical  heed  will  be  given  to  this 
entreaty  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  effects  that 
would  be  so  certain  to  follow. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  arm  of  the 
Assembly's  benevolence  has  gradually  increased  both  in  strength 
and  length,  since  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the  first  years 
of  our  existence  as  a  separate  Church  organisation,  all  missionary 
operations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  purely  home  work  were 
necessarily  confined  to  the  Indian  territory — for  to  this  'alone 
could  our  missionaries  find  access.  But  so  soon  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  allowed  our  people  to  look  upon  the  world  out- 
side, the  resolution  was  formed  to  bear  a  part  in  extending  the 
triumphs  of  the  gospel  among  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  resolve  soon  took  the  shape  of  money-contributions,  and, 
whilst  these  were  coming  in,  the  further  form  of  men-contribu- 
tions. The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions,  presented  at  this  Assembly  by  the  Secretary,  furnishes 
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th6  Chui^cti  TTitn  an  admirable  r<^^um^  of  what  has  tlius  far  bein 
accomplished,  and  opens  up  the  future  as  still  more  hopeful  than 
the  past.  It  states  that  "  the  receipts  from  all  sources  during 
the  eleven  months  ending  the  3l8t  March,  1869,  (including 
J2,523.99  contributed  by  Sabbath-schools,)  amount  to  $18,- 
555.16.  If  we  add  to  this,  $2,000.00  (about  the  value  of  the 
outfit  furnished  to  the  missionaries  by  the  ladies  of  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  New  Orleans,  and  other  places,)  the  aggregate 
receipts  will  be  over  $20,000.00."  In  the  preceding  eleven 
months  the  receipts  were  only  $12,515.54,  so  that  there  has 
been  an  advance  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  same  period  just  closed. 
This  is  surely  encouraging.  The  Committee  during  the  last  year 
made  efforts  to  secure  as  generally  as  possible  the  co'dperation 
of  the  Sabbath-schools  in  this  great  work,  and  these  efforts,  it 
is  seen  from  the  sum  reported  above  as  gathered  in  these 
nurseries  of  the  Church,  were  measurably  successful — 105 
schools  having  contributed  over  $2,500.00,  or  about  $24.00  to 
each  school.  "If,"  says  the  report,  "proper  pains  were  taken 
to  enlist  our  Sabbath-schools  generally  in  the  work,  the  above 
mentioned  sum  might  very  easily  be  trebled  if  not  quadrupled." 
We  think  that  the  Committee  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
Church  for  thus  drawing  out  her  children  in  acts  of  practical 
benevolence,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  have  thus 
commenced  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  grace  of  giving  in  the 
tender  minds  of  the  youth,  on  which  these  youth,  when  they  shall 
have  reached  mature  years,  will  assuredly  build,  greatly  to  their 
own  increase  of  Christian  comfort  and  to  the  steady  enlargement 
of  the  treasury  of  God's  house.  The  habit  of  giving  early  formed 
will  be  likely  to  continue  in  lively  exercise  throughout  subse- 
quent life.  As  to  the  number  of  missionaries  who  are  to  be 
supported  the  present  year,  the  report  says : 

"When  the  four  missionaries  who  are  now  on  their  way  or 
soon  to  leave,  together  with  one  missionary  brother  who  will 
probably  go  to  the  Choctaws  during  the  summer  or  autumn,  have 
all  reached  their  respective  stations,  the  whole  missionary  force 
will  consist  of  seventeen  regularly  ordained  missionaries,  one 
licentiate,  four  female  assistant  missionaries,  and  eight  native 
helpers — making  in  all  thirty  missionary  laborers.     This  is  a 
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large  and  weighty  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  a  Church  that 
is  just  emerging  from  a  condition  of  extraordinary  prostration 
and  impoverishment ;  but  he  who  has  called  her  to  this  great  honor 
and  laid  upon  her  this  heavy  responsibility  ■will  no  doubt  impart 
all  the  grace  necessary  to  make  her  walk  humbly  in  the  midst 
of  her  honors,  and  bear  the  full  burden  of  responsibility  that 
has  been  laid  upon  her  shoulders." 

The  support  of  these  thirty  laborers  will  require  not  a  small 
outlay  of  money,  and  success  in  their  work  not  a  feeble  exercise 
of  the  grace  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  But  may 
we  not  believe  that  God,  who  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people  to  send  forth  so  many  laborers  into  the  foreign  field,  will 
furnish  those  hearts  with  such  a  growing  feeling  of  interest  in 
this  great  cause  as  shall  enable  them  to  devise  yet  more  liberal 
things  for  the  ample  maintenance  of  these  laborers  and  of  others 
who  are  to  follow,  and  to  exhibit  a  still  greater  earnestness  of 
supplication  for  the  Master's  blessing  upon  what  shall  thus  be 
done  in  obedience  to  his  own  command?  We  may,  too,  be 
permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  the  members  of  our  Church 
every  where  will  cease  to  feel,  as  too  many  of  them  have  felt, 
that  the  work  of  missions  is  to  be  mainly  confined  to  the  field 
within  our  own  borders,  and  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  outside  world  with  any  degree 
of  sustained  vigor  until  our  home  population  shall  have  been 
effectually  provided  with  the  means  of  grace.  The  field  is  one, 
and  it  is  all  the  earth ;  and  the  marching  order  of  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  is:  ''Go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

rUBLICATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Publication,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  presented 
an  unusually  able  and  very  exhaustive  report  upon  this  subject, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  cash  receipts  during  the  past 
ecclesiastical  year  were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year ;  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Committee  has  been 
reduced  to  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  $1,069.85;  that  grants  of 
books  and  the  amounts  expended  in  colportage  exceed  those  of 
the  last  three  years  combined ;  and  that  the  general  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  Church's  enterprise  is  altogether  satisfac- 
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tory.  This  Assembly  again  urges  upon  the  churches  the  impor- 
tance of  completing  the  capital  endowment  of  the  Committee, 
by  making  still  further  efforts  to  raise  the  sum  of  350,000,  as 
determined  upon  by  the  Assembly  at  Memphis.  The  amount 
still  to  be  raised  is  $19,677.90.  Says  the  report :  "  If  this 
endowment  was  fully  secured,  the  Committee,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  would  need  no  further  aid  of  that  kind,  but  would  be 
able  to  devote  all  the  contributions  of  the  churches  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  benevolent  work." 

When  this  subject  was  under  consideration,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stuart  Robinson  uttered  the  following  sentiments,  which  are 
calculated  to  awaken  increased  attention  to  the  operations  of 
this  important  Committee : 

"When  I  look  at  the  history  of  this  Committee,  I  am  more 
surprised  than  even  at  the  results  reported  by  your  Committee 
on  Sustentation,  because  it  does  not,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
come  so  directly  home  to  the  heart  of  the  churches.  They  don't 
know  what  labor  and  anxiety  and  money  have  to  be  expended  in 
this  department.  I  remember  that  the  old  Board,  after  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  did  not  do  as  much  as  you  have  done,  though 
wasted  and  enfeebled  by  the  trials  and  calamities  through  which 
you  have  passed.  But  here  you  report  a  book  establishment, 
with  assets  of  $35,000.  And  whence  have  they  been  derived  ? 
From  a  people  over  whom  a  terrible  tempest  of  war  and  financial 
ruin  has  swept.  To  my  mind,  a  people  who  can  do  this  much, 
when  thus  smitten  by  God,  give  assurance  that  it  is  one  destined 
to  abide  and  prosper  in  the  land.  *         *  *         *         * 

"But  great  as  the  work  already  eifected  may  be,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be.  I  regard  this 
enterprise  of  Publication  as  essential  to  the  best  welfare  of  the 
Southern  Church.  It  is  a  great  means  to  prevent  your  testi- 
mony for  the  truth  of  God  from  dropping  out  of  the  minds  of 
men.  The  only  way  to  prevent  poisonous  publications  from 
falling  around  you  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa's  shade,  is  to 
scatter  abroad  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life.  Never  have  the 
efforts  been  so  persistent  to  keep  back  and  pervert  the  truth 
of  God. 

"  The  conflict  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  really  a  war  for 
civilisation.  Our  only  chance  of  protection  is  to  have  this 
channel  for  truth  open.  Southern  Christians  have  stood  up  for 
the  truth — the  truth  as  it  was  held  in  the  Church  by  our  fathers 
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in  the  days  of  its  purity  and  power.  And  now,  when  journals 
of  civilisation  (many  of  which  are  journals  of  barbarism) — when 
these  journals,  pamphlets,  and  books,  full  of  deadly  evil,  are 
spread  over  the  land,  let  us  cherish  this  Committee  in  its  noble 
efforts  to  publish  the  truth  of  God. 

"  Many  even  of  our  religious  books  are  mere  frivolous  stories, 
and  suited  to  make  a  wrong  impression.  The  land  is  flooded 
with  them,  and  you  can  no  more  drive  them  out  of  the  land  than 
you  could  have  expelled  the  frogs  of  Egypt.  The  only  way 
open  to  you  is  to  give  them  the  precious  truth.  It  is  too  late  to 
try  to  carry  on  the  gospel  without  the  press.  It  has  been  an 
error  in  the  Southern  Church  that  while  our  brethren  were  men 
of  eloquent  speech,  they  have  not  been  as  ready  with  the  pen. 
We  must  write  as  well  as  speak. 

"Look  back,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  past.  In  the  midst  of 
your  poverty,  you  have  had  the  faith  to  come  as  the  poor  widow 
in  the  gospel,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  want  you  have  cast  in 
your  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  Now,  brethren,  just 
go  on  in  this  spirit,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  blessing  of  God 
will  rest  upon  you,  and  your  work  will  prosper.  A  publishing 
house  in  New  York  would  hardly  undertake  any  considerable 
operation  with  a  capital  less  than  $500,000.  But  while  you 
need  more  than  you  have,  God  has  so  smiled  upon  you  that  it 
fills  the  whole  Church  with  wonder  and  with  gratification.  Let 
us  go  home  and  stand  by  this  Committee  of  Publication,  and 
next  year  wc  shall  have  still  greater  cause  to  say  :  '  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.'  " 

This  subject  of  Publication  ought  to  be  well  considered  by  our 
Church.  The  best  methods  for  conducting  an  enterprise  so  full 
of  practical  difficulties  have  long  furnished  matter  for  discussion 
amongst  Presbyterians,  and  room  for  much  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  We  are  truly  glad  to  find  that  the  Secretary  and 
Executive  Committee  have  succeeded  so  well  in  advancing 
towards  complete  success  the  work  intrusted  to  their  wisdom 
and  fidelity.  To  show  how  small  were  the  beginnings  of  this 
enterprise,  and  how  nobly  some  of  the  churches  (all  that  were 
specially  appealed  to)  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird,  who  had  just  been  placed  at  its  head,  we  will  further 
detain  our  readers  by  quoting  what  he  said  on  this  point  to  the 
Assembly : 

"  Three  years  and  a  half  ago,  the  General  Assembly,  met  at 
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Macon,  found  all  our  Church  interests  bankrupt.  Our  Mission- 
ary Committee  was  bankrupt;  our  Publication  office  was  in 
ashes.  That  Assembly  laid  hands  on  me,  and  appointed  me  its 
Secretary  of  Publication.  I  found  the  treasury  bankrupt,  and 
no  money  in  it  even  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses. 

"  My  first  efforts  to  put  this  cause  in  motion  were  here  in  the 
Southwest.  I  went  to  New  Orleans.  I  met  with  men  who  did 
not  know  what  they  actually  had  left  from  the  war.  We  held  a 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Palmer  said  to 
me,  *  This  is  a  test  meeting.  As  soon  as  you  have  accomplished 
what  you  can,  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  raise  $80,000  to  pay  off 
the  debts  of  our  city  churches.'  I  replied,  *Tell  them  about  it 
to-night.  Don't  let  them  say  that  I  obtained  money  by  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  their  own  local  liabilities.'  It  proved  to 
be  a  rainy  night ;  there  were  but  thirty-five  present.  I  told 
them  what  the  Assembly  wanted ;  and  he  told  them  of  this 
heavy  debt,  which  had  to  be  met.  That  meeting  subscribed 
more  than  $1,800. 

"Thence  I  went  to  Mobile,  and  conferred  with  your  pastor 
and  the  other  pastors  of  the  city.  They  thought  that  possibly 
they  might  raise  $500.  We  called  the  people  together  in  this 
church,  and  had  a  full  house.  I  addressed  them  on  the  position, 
the  prospects,  and  the  mission  of  our  Church.  The  result  was, 
these  pastors  sent  me  to  Richmond  over  $3,100. 

"I  started  for  Memphis.  There  I  met  the  great  commercial 
crash;  but  I  got  $800.  From  Jackson,  Louisiana,  an  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  member  of  our  Church  sent  on  ahead  of  me 
|3,000.  Thus,  with  some  smaller  gifts,  I  went  on  to  Richmond, 
from  my  Mississippi  home,  to  assume  my  duties.  I  had  $9,000, 
received  from  the  Southwestern  cities,  with  which  to  commence 
my  operations.  The  receipts  of  that  first  year  were  only  a 
httle  over  $11,000,  the  rest  of  the  Church  contributing  about 
$2,000. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to  this  people  that  their  money 
is  there  still.  We  have  had  $44,000  contributed,  and  have  given 
away  about  $9,500,  which  would  leave  a  balance  of  about 
$34,000.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenses  of  our  collecting 
agents,  we  have  now  $36,000  invested.  It  has  been  built  up  by 
hard  work.  We  want  still  more  funds.  It  is  a  large  business 
and  needs  a  large  capital.  We  are  conducting  a  publishing 
house,  with  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business,  and  we  are 
issuing  every  month  23,500  copies  of  the  Childreri%  Friend.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Assembly  by  presenting  other  considera- 
tions." 
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EDUCATION. 

This  subject  elicited  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  Assembly, 
due  not  to  its  intrinsic  importance  alone,  but  to  the  remarkable 
fact  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seeking  the  gospel  ministry  within  the  bounds  of  our 
Southern  Church.  This  is  a  number  equal  to  nearly  one-third 
of  our  entire  ministry ;  and  all  felt  that  there  was  abundant 
cause  in  this  animating  statement  for  exciting  special  thanksgiving 
to  God  who  has  turned  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  our  youth  to  the 
self-denying  labors  of  the  sacred  office.  The  question,  How 
can  they  be  supported  ?  produced  but  little  anxious  concern, 
seeing  that  he  who  has  laid  upon  the  Church  a  burden  so  heavy 
is  able  and  willing  to  enable  her  to  bear  it.  Her  resources  will 
be  made  equal  to  her  responsibilities.  If  there  has  been  so  large 
a  consecration  of  men,  there  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  correspond- 
ing consecration  of  means.  It  will  unquestionably  be  found  that 
the  appeals  which  shall  during  this  current  year  be  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Education  to  the  churches  for  a  liber- 
ality augmented  in  proportion  to  the  enlarged  demand  for  con- 
tributions, will  meet  with  a  generous  response.  The  spirit  with 
which  the  Assembly  approached  this  subject  will  be  manifest 
from  the  following  remarks  of  two  of  the  speakers  who  discussed 
it.     The  Rev.  Dr.  McPhail  said : 

"This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak — a 
subject  of  great  and  essential  interest  to  the  world.  It  is  a  mark 
of  the  presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  when  young 
men  rise  and  consecrate  themselves  to  this  work.  It  is  a  cause 
of  gratitude  to  God.  But  a  year  ago  I  was  sitting  in  Presby- 
tery when  five  young  men  appeared  before  it  as  candidates.  A 
venerable  father  sat  by,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears  as  they 
were  questioned.  At  last  he  asked,  *Are  you  aware  what  a  life 
of  poverty  it  is  ?  that  you  are  throwing  aside  all  hopes  of  honor 
and  of  wealth  ?  *  They  answered  that  they  were.  The  fact  of 
young  men  of  talents  coming  to  give  their  wealth,  coming  to 
give  their  lives  to  poverty  and  self-denial,  is  proof  of  Christ's 
presence  and  approbation.  *  *  * 

"This  is  a  question  which  has  produced  more  solicitude  in  our 
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own  organisation  than  any  other.  At  the  first  our  hearts 
trembled  as  we  asked,  Whence  the  supply  for  our  pulpits  ?  But 
now  nothing  is  before  us  but  thanksgiving.  We  cannot  calcu- 
late the  good  to  be  accomplished.  And  so  far  from  exaggera- 
tion in  our  estimates  of  the  numbers  looking  to  the  ministry,  I 
think  it  is  far  short  of  the  fact. 

*'We  have  more  in  our  desolation  than  in  our  palmiest  days. 
God  is  making  us  glad  according  to  the  years  in  which  he  has 
aflSicted  us.  The  affliction  is  only  to  prepare  us  for  the  blessing. 
<Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasten eth.*  Have  we  not  reason  to 
thank  God,  take  courage,  and  press  forward  ?  Our  fathers  held 
that  education  was  necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church. 
It  is  no  less  so  in  the  present." 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Palmer  remarked : 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  the  dispersion  of  our  people  and  dis- 
organisation of  our  Church  was  our  great  trouble,  but  we  knew 
that  this  would  right  itself.  Then  the  poverty,  of  which  we  have 
perhaps  said  too  much,  that  produced  almost  an  entire  paralysis 
of  exertion.  We  felt  that  we  could  not  take  hold  of  Christ. 
Then  came  the  years  of  the  worm  and  caterpillar,  and  out  of 
deep  poverty  we  did  not  know  how  the  Church  could  emerge. 
These  dark  clouds  did  not  discourage  my  labors.  He  who 
created  the  sun  and  made  it  a  pledge  that  seed-time  and  harvest 
should  not  cease,  gave  hope  for  the  future.  But  my  great  dis- 
couragement was  this :  Whence  our  future  ministry  ?  Our  old 
men  were  dying  off.  We  were  shut  off  from  the  sympathy  of 
the  world.  The  children  of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  with  moun- 
tains on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  were  not  more  isolated  than 
our  Church  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

"There  is  not  one  branch  of  the  Church  in  England  or 
America  that  has  lifted  the  hand  of  cordiality.  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  grand  in  conception  in  this  position  of  isola- 
tion. We  must  place  before  us  the  figures  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  grandeur.  From  two  students  to  eighteen,  forty-three, 
eighty-three,  two  hundred  and  fifty — nearly  one-third  of  the 
ministry  of  the  whole  Church.  We  are  not  going  to  die.  I 
have  no  doubts  for  the  future.  If  God  will  secure  to  us  a  living 
ministry,  we  can  see  in  it  God's  own  pledge  that  he  has  called 
us  to  a  career  of  honor  and  increasing  prosperity.  Then  put 
with  this  the  other  fact  that  just  now,  when  the  Church  has 
spread  forth  her  hands  to  receive  Christ's  ascension  gifts,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  have  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  work.  It 
is  like  God's  command  to  Israel  to  go  forward  across  the  Red 
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Sea.  Here  is  the  material — ^young  men  who  shall  come  forth 
as  our  future  laborers.  We  can  afford,  amid  the  marks  of  war, 
to  stand  alone  under  the  blessing  of  him  who  smiles  upon  us. 

"Let  me  add  one  remark :  If  the  ministry  comes  immediately 
from  Christ,  then  lay  this  truth  on  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and 
let  it  prompt  fathers  to  consecrate  their  children  in  infancy  to 
this  service.  There  are  large  churches  which  for  half  a  century 
have  not  contributed  a  man  to  the  ministry.  They  are  con- 
stantly using  up  but  not  helping  the  supply.  They  have  no 
right  to  act  thus ;  they  must  replace  the  men  whom  they  are 
using  up." 

SYSTEMATIC     BENEVOLENCE. 

The  Committee  which  examined  the  Presbyterial  reports  sent 
up  on  this  subject,  complained  that  only  one-half  of  the  Pres- 
byteries had  discharged  their  duty  in  forwarding  to  the  Assembly 
information  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  churches  within 
their  bounds  touching  the  matter  of  regular  collections.  "Not- 
withstanding this  delinquency,  however,"  the  Committee  go  on 
to  say,  "there  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  of  the  number 
of  churches  adopting  the  Assembly's  scheme,  and  in  the  amounts 
they  have  contributed.  A  punctual  and  regular  operation  of 
the  system  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  an  educational  pro- 
cess, and,  in  the  cases  of  many  churches,  of  slow  development. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  force  of  recommendations,  resolutions,  or  authoritative 
injunctions,  but  by  patient,  persevering,  and  persistent  prosecu- 
tion of  the  proposed  plan  by  our  Presbyteries  and  sessions  to 
bring  the  churches  gradually  up  to  the  apostolic  standard." 
"  In  most  instances,  we  believe  that  the  failure  of  churches  to 
take  up  regular  collections  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  ministers 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  upon  this  subject,  rather 
than  a  lack  of  genuine  love  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  or  to  a 
wilful  omission  of  known  duty."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  here  stated,  that  the  meagreness  of  contributions,  or  no 
contributions  at  all,  in  a  given  church,  is  in  all  ordinary  cases 
mainly  due  to  a  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
serves  to  the  people  the  word  of  life ;  or  if  not  to  his  own  want 
of  fidelity,  to  his   distrustfulness  of  the  members  of   Christ's 
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Body.  Many  ministers  are  disposed  to  think  that  believers  will 
complain  if  they  are  asked  for  money  in  the  Lord's  name.  A 
few  such  murmurers  there  may  be  whose  piety  has  become  well- 
nigh  extinct,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  masses  of  Christians 
desire  the  opportunity  which  will  permit  them  to  give  something 
out  of  their  substance  for  advancing  the  cause  of  that  Redeemer 
to  whom  they  owe  all.  At  least,  if  this  desire  be  in  any  instance 
wanting,  the  minister  of  the  word  can  easily  awaken  it  by  a 
timely  and  judicious  presentation  of  the  truth  ;  or  where  it  exists 
feebly,  it  can  thus  be  enlarged  and  strengthened.  People  cannot 
be  scolded  into  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  but  they  can  be  in- 
structed into  it. 

THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARIES. 

The  Assembly  was  cheered  by  the  annual  reports  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Seminaries  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  Ya.  These  two  important  institutions  have  been 
enabled  to  pass  through  another  year  without  being  materially 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  shortcomings.  Their  endowments  are 
creeping  slowly  forward  towards  the  point  from  which  they  fell 
off  by  reason  of  the  destructive  influence  of  the  war  upon  all 
Southern  securities.  Meanwhile,  they  are, "  to  a  considerable 
extent,  dependent  for  their  income  upon  the  benevolence  of 
God's  people.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  exactly  the  same 
number  of  students  (twenty-six)  has  been  in'  attendance  upon 
each  during  the  past  year. 

A  long  and  elaborate  memorial  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney, 
one  of  the  professors  in  Union  Seminary,  on  the  subject  of  theo- 
logical education,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Standing  Committee.  This  memorial  is  well 
deserving  of  consideration,  in  view  of  certain  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction  from  the  different 
chairs,  as  well  as  some  radical  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
instruction  itself,  as  also  its  propositions  affecting  the  relations 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Seminaries  and  the  General 
Assembly.  Were  the  principles  and  policy  stated  and  argued  in 
this  memorial  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly,  a  necessity 
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would  arise  for  remodelling  the  whole  plan  of  these  institutions. 
For  the  reason  that  the  subjects  therein  presented  "have  not 
been  under  general  consideration  in  the  Church,  and  because 
their  importance  forbids  at  the  sessions  of  the  present  Assembly 
that  matured  judgment  which  they  deserve,"  the  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  Faculty  and  Directors  of  each  Seminary  respect- 
ively, with  the  request  that  "they  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
the  results  of  their  deliberations."  This  was,  in  our  opinion,  the 
proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  matter ;  and  meanwhile  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  thinking  men  throughout  the  Church  will  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  remarkable  contents  of  Dr.  Dabney's  paper 
their  best  thoughts  in  the  way  of  examination  and  public  dis- 
cussion. That  there  may  be  improvements  made  in  the  practical 
workings  of  our  seminaries,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  respected  author  of  this  document  are 
such  as  can  command  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Church, 
admits  of  serious  question.  We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to 
argue  the  subject  with  the  fulness  and  the  care  it  demands,  but 
must  defer  the  presentation  of  our  views  for  some  more  fitting 
opportunity. 

EVANGELIZATION   OF   THE   BLACKS. 

With  reference  to  this  vexed  matter,  a  special  Committee  was 
appointed,  of  which,  as  was  eminently  becoming,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Girardeau  was  appointed  chairman.  The  presentation  of 
their  report  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  which  indicated 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion,  not  as  to  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  the  thing  itself,  but  with  respect  to  the  best  modes  for 
imparting  efficiency  and  success  to  the  measures  proposed,  and 
as  to  the  question,  how  shall  uniformity  throughout  the  Church 
be  secured  in  practically  dealing  with  the  subject  ?  It  may  be 
well  to  place  on  record  in  these  pages  the  views  and  propositions 
of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  as  they  were  presented  in  the 
following  able  paper  of  Dr.  Girardeau : 

"  Our  Church,  through  her  General  Assemblies,  since  the 
year  1866,  has  expressed  her  kindly  feelings  for  the  freed  peo- 
ple, and  deprecated  their  alienation  from  her  fold.  The  develop- 
ments of  providence,  however,  have  not  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
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sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  any  definite  scheme 
of  operations  among  them  designed  to  be  uniform  and  general  in 
its  application.  The  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for  pro- 
nouncing such  a  policy.  Your  Committee  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  petitioners,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  such 
action  bo  taken  by  this  Assembly  as  is  suggested  by  the  over- 
ture. The  want  of  a  recognised  and  general  plan  is  tending  to 
the  adoption  of  variant  and  incongruous  lines  of  policy  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  Church.  The  result  will  be,  that  our  relations 
to  the  colored  race  and  our  schemes  of  labor  among  them  will 
become  needlessly  complicated  and  confused.  The  prominent 
view  which  has  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee, 
and  which  they  respectfully  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly,  is,  that  the  colored  people  who  adhere  to  us  be  allowed 
a  formative  organisation,  a  sort  of  gradually  maturing  process, 
to  be  arrested  at  a  certain  point,  until,  under  proper  training,  it 
is  prepared  to  pass  on  towards  completion.  To  be  more  explicit : 
what  they  need  is,  for  the  present,  separate,  particular  churches, 
with  their  own  deacons  and  elders,  and  at  the  same  time  instruc- 
tion by  an  educated  white  ministry,  until  they  can  prove  their 
ability  to  produce  a  competent  ministry  of  their  own.  To  com- 
bine these  requirements  into  a  practical  scheme  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  go  far  towards  solving  the  vexed 
problem  of  our  relations  to  them  and  our  operations  among 
them.  In  this  way,  moreover,  may  alone  be  realised,  if  at  all, 
the  hope  that  from  their  number  men  may  arise  who  would  carry 
the  gospel  to  their  benighted  kinsmen  in  Africa.  In  conformity 
to  this  leading  idea,  the  Committee  would,  with  great  deference, 
submit  to  the  Assembly  the  following  plan  for  its  consideration, 
and  if  the  way  be  deemed  clear,  for  its  adoption : 

"1.  That  separate  colored  churches  may  be  established,  the 
same  to  be  united  with  adjacent  white  churches  under  a  common 
pastorate ;  to  be  allowed  to  elect  deacons  and  ruling  elders ;  and 
to  be  represented  in  the  upper  courts  by  the  pastors  in  charge  of 
them,  and  by  the  ruling  elders  of  the  white  churches  with  which 
they  would  thus  be  associated,  until  they  are  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  warrant  their  becoming  independent :  Provided,  That 
the  colored  people  themselves  do  not  oppose  a  change  in  their 
existing  relations,  and  that  they  consent  to  the  foregoing 
arrangement. 

"  2.  That  where  no  white  churches  are  accessible,  evangelists 
may  establish  colored  missionary  churches,  and  preside  over  their 
sessions  in  admitting  members  and  exercising  discipline. 

"  3.  That  churches  in  cities    with  which    colored    churches 
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would,  on  this  plan,  be  united,  may  secure,  if  practicable,  two 
pastors  each,  in  order  to  compass  the  work  contemplated. 

"4.  That  a  conamittee  (say  of  two  ministers  and  one  ruling 
elder)  may  be  appointed  by  each  Synod,  to  carry,  in  cooperation 
with  pastors  and  presbyterial  evangelists,  this  scheme  into  eflfect, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  its  bounds ;  one  member  of  each  com- 
mittee to  act  as  evangelist  among  the  colored  people,  and  to 
receive  his  support,  in  part,  from  the  Assembly's  Committee  of 
Sustentation. 

"  5.  That  suitable  colored  men  may  be  employed  to  speak  the 
word  of  exhortation  to  their  people,  under  the  direction  of  pas- 
tors or  evangelists. 

"  6.  That  when  colored  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  able  to 
stand  the  usual  examination.  Presbyteries  may  proceed  to  license 
them ;  and  in  the  event  of  these  licentiates  being  qualified  and 
desired  to  take  charge  of  colored  churches,  Presbyteries  may 
either  ordain  and  install  them  over  such  churches  still  holding 
their  connexion  with  us,  or  ordain  and  install  them  over  such 
churches,  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  thenceforward 
be  ecclesiastically  separated  from  us. 

"7.  That  such  of  our  ministers  as  are  willing  to  discharge 
that  office  are  encouraged  to  assist  trustworthy  colored  men  who 
seek  the  gospel  ministry  in  their  preparations  for  the  same. 

"  8.  That  our  people  be  encouraged  to  give  the  colored  people 
instruction  in  Sabbath-schools. 

"  9.  That  the  Assembly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going plan  of  operations  among  the  colored  people  of  Synods, 
Presbyteries,  and  churches,  so  ^r  as  it  is  practicable." 

For  this  paper,  in  its  original  form,  (wherein  it  made  impera- 
tive what  was  finally  made  only  optional,)  a  brief  substitute  was 
offered  by  Mr.  George  D.  Gray,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Chesapeake.  This  substitute  says,  in 
substance,  "that  /the  obligations  of  our  Church  to  the  colored 
people  are  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  political  events ; 
that  this  Assembly  sees  no  reason  for  changing  its  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  that  the  Assembly  urges  its  ministers  to  renewed 
diligence  in  efibrts  for  their  moral  improvement."  During  the 
discussion  that  ensued,  and  which,  though  warm  and  earnest,  was 
conducted  throughout  in  a  spirit  entirely  fraternal.  Dr.  Girar 
deau  made  substantially  the  following  remarks  : 

"  I  speak  to  this  question  with  diffidence,  and  profess  no  supe- 
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rior  knowledge  on  this  subject,  though  I  have  spent  many  years 
in  labors  atndiig  the  colored  people ;  but  I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  policy  by  which  we  may  feel 
authorised  in  acting*  This  is  no  pet  question  of,  mine.  I  feel 
that  there  are  others  of  greater  imtiortance — such  as  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
lionize  the  negro.  But  I  feel  that  he  has  an  immortal  soul,  and 
the  importance  of  thikt  soul  no  man  can  exaggerate. 

"  The  great  John  Howe,  when  he  was  in  high  position  at  a 
worldly  court,  thought  of  his  country  churchy  where  there  was  a 
deep  feeling  of  piety,  and  he  returned  from  the  court  to  his  quiet 
country  charge^  with  the  remark,  that,  Mf  I  can  only  save  one 
soul,  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.' 

Now,  the  question  recurs  to  us  whether  we  shall,  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  try  to  retain  this  people,  or  turn  them  off.  With  a  due 
regard  to  their  interests,  or  to  our  duty  to  God  or  ourselves,  we 
cannot  abandon  them^ 

^^  As  regards  their  interests,  we  cannot  let  them  go  without 
sending  them  to  the  vast  sea  of  ruin.  I  live  upon  the  coast 
among  large  masses  of  them,  whose  numbers  are  being  increased 
by  those  retreating  to  the  coast  before  the  increasing  tide  of 
immigration  into  the  upland  country.  I  could  reveal  facts  which 
would  astonish  the  Assembly,  concerning  the  tendencies  of  these 
people  when  left  to  themselves.  The  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Palmer  has  told  me  of  their  orgies.  They  fill  a  table  with 
candles,  and  dance  around  it,  saying  that  they  are  the  angels  of 
God  around  the  throne.  I  know  of  a  certain  preacher  among 
them  who  calls  the  gospel  the  gospel  of  Julius.  He  does  not 
even  know  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  souls  to  whom  he 
preaches.  In  some  of  their  meetings,  they  are  adopting  the 
Romish  system  of  penance.  In  some  instances,  they  break  brick 
itito  fragments,  and  then  compel  the  penitents  to  walk  over  these 
on  their  bare  knees.  Shall  we  turn  them  off,  alienate  them  from 
us,  and  increase  the  antipathy  between  the  races  ? 

"  Wh6n  I  returned  from  a  Northern  prison,  some  of  the  blacks 
asked  me  to  preach  to  them.  I  agteed  to  meet  a  few  of  their 
leading  men,  but  found  a  whole  congregation  gathered  to  meet 
me.  I  asked  them  what  had  brought  them  thus  together. 
Nothing  but  the  love  of  Jesus.  They  wepfr,  and  I  wept  with 
them.  Let  us  cultivate  that  bond,  the  bond  of  the  love  of  Jesus, 
and  some  of  the  roughnesses  and  asperities  of  our  present  rela- 
tions to  them  may  be  healed. 

"If  we  retain  them,  what  policy  shall  we  adopt  towards  them? 
I  urge  giving  them  a  formative  organisation.     Not  to  erect  a 
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barrier,  and  say  you  shall  not  take  any  part  in  the  government 
of  your  churches ;  and  usurp  the  prerogative  of  God  in  saying, 
*  You  have  not  been  called  to  preach  the  gospel.' 

"  I  would  n«t  be  rash,  but  I  would  make  a  present  policy,  and 
then,  in  the  future,  recede  from  it  or  maintain  it,  according  to 
its  practical  workings. 

"  Shall  we,  then,  provide  for  them  in  our  own  churches,  or 
give  them  a  separate  organisation  ?  Dr.  Thornwell  urged  the 
latter.  The  style  of  instruction  given  to  the  whites  is  above  the 
capacity  of  the  blacks. 

"  Say  what  you  will  about  simplicity  of  preaching,  we  must 
conform  our  preaching  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers.  We  do 
not  address  the  same  language  to  children  in  Sabbath-school  and 
to  adults  in  church. 

"  Then,  too,  arises  the  question  of  property.  The  sooner  we 
separate  the  blacks  and  give  them  a  distinct  service,  the  sooner 
shall  we  be  free  from  fears  of  the  loss  of  our  church  buildings. 
As  to  the  special  plan  upon  which  we  shall  operate,  there  is 
great  difficulty ;  and  we  entertain  no  disposition  to  be  dogmatic 
upon  the  subject. 

.  "We  propose  to  keep  them  under  a  capable  white  ministry  for 
the  present.  There  are  yet  none  of  them  qualified  to  perform 
the  delicate  duties  of  a  pastor.  It  will  take  years,  and  years  of 
enlightened  instruction,  to  fit  them  for  it.  The  second  point  is 
to  give  them  ruling  elders.  I  see  the  constitutional  difficulties 
of  the  matter.  I  respect  the  Constitution,  and  would  not  need- 
lessly break  over  it.  But  on  missionary  ground  we  cannot 
demand  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  as  a  qualification  for  the 
office  of  ruling  elder.  And  further,  the  instruction  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  the  best  preparation  for  holding  office  ;  and  some  of 
them  have  the  ability  to  make  prayers  that  we  would  gladly 
learn  to  make.  So  much  as  to  their  qualifications.  And  as  to 
their  performance  of  the  duties  of  ruling  elders,  they  have  for 
years  and  years  been  virtually  and  practically  elders,  doing  the 
work,  visiting  the  sick,  and  ministering  to  the  dying.  Why  not 
now  make  them  formally  so  ? 

"  The  real  constitutional  difficulty  is  the  introduction  of  a  dis- 
tinction of  color.  But  the  Constitution  was  not  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  present  position  of  the  South.  It  has  always  been 
the  case  that  we  have  repressed  the  Presbyterian  rights  of  these 
people ;  we  have  not  suffered  them  to  be  elected  to  tne  eldership. 
If  we  were  then  justified  in  departing  so  widely,  why  not  now 
depart  less  widely  ?  It  will  be  said  that  we  are  setting  a  dan- 
gerous precedent ;  but  the  case  is  so  peculiar  that  I  have  little 
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fear  of  any  injury  from  it.  Suppose  we  do  refuse  a  ruling  elder 
the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  Presbytery  and  he  consents  to  it,  we 
do  him  no  violent  wrong,  and  refuse  him  one  privilege  only 
because  of  peculiar  difficulties. 

"The  whole  question  turns  on  this  first  resolution.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  that,  then  I  abandon  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  But  I 
should  go  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  For  without  some  plan  of 
this  sort,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  retaining  our  influence  over 
them  for  good. 

"I  sincerely  trust  our  Church  will  throw  her  skirts  over  these 
our  poor  kinsmen.  Let  us  not  set  them  adrift  upon  the  sea  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  fanaticism." 

Dr.  Girardeau  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  said : 

"  I  had  not  desired  to  say  any  thing,  but  my  brethren  say  I  ought 
to  give  my  reasons  for  the  substitute.  It  seems  to  me  the  proposed 
plan  involves  a  violation  of  our  Constitution  and  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. And  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  brother  say  that  the  first 
resolution  necessitates  the  open  violation  of  our  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  convinced  me  that  my  views  and  the  views  of  my 
Presbytery  are  right,  that  we  had  better  not  legislate  on  the 
subject.  I  deny  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  violating  our 
Constitution.  Never  has  a  colored  elder  or  deacon  applied  for  a 
seat  in  the  Presbytery.  But  this  plan,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chairman,  does  violate  their  rights.  It  leaves  the  ' 
Presbytery  to  say,  *We  will  not  admit  you  to  a  seat,  and  if  you 
insist  on  your  right,  we  will  set  you  adrift.*  I  trust  the  Assem- 
bly will  hesitate  long  before  they  endorse  such  a  violation  as 
this.  Dr.  Girardeau  has  said  we  must  either  adopt  this  or  turn 
them  off.  I  deny  it.  All  through  our  land,  we  have  had  Sab- 
bath-schools taught  by  white  elders,  and  we  ought  to  have  the 
same  now.  It  is  not  wise  to  change  our  plan  of  operations 
toward  them.  Let  us  go  and  labor  among  them  as  before.  The 
only  relief  is  to  get  them  to  abandon  their  rights  to  a  seat  in 
Presbytery  and  not  claim  these  rights.  But  will  they  do  this  ? 
They  are  very  sensitive  and  more  inclined  to  demand  their  rights 
than  we  ourselves.  And  if  they  had  not  such  a  disposition, 
there  are  designing  men  who  will  urge  them  to  do  it." 

Rev.  Edward  Martin. — "  I  desire  to  say  one  word.  I  agree 
fully  with  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Girardeau  and  his  sympathy  for 
the  race.  But  a  plan  adopted  for  the  whole  Church  must  be  a 
plan  suited  to  the  whole  Church.  The  plan  which  would  suit 
the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  would  not  suit  us.  I  believe  that 
the  General  Assembly  had  better  remit  this  to  the  Presbyteries. 
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But  when  you  have  these  two  plans  before  you,  and  I  am  obliged 
t^  choose  between  them,  1  prefer  the  minority  report.  We  are 
not  prepared  for  this  thing.  We  cannot  adopt  it  in  all  parts  of 
the  Church,  and  we  should  have  different  pratices  in  different 
places.  I  think  the  Presbytery  may  well  form  and  use  such  a 
plan.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Girardeau  that  the  book  of  government 
was  made  tor  man,  not  man  for  the  book.  But  do  not  let  them 
ask  the  Assembly  to  send  a  plan  down  to  Presbyteries  which  is 
impracticable,  with  all  the  moral  weight  of  an  injunction.  In 
Winchester  Presbytery,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  Presbyteries  to  manage. 

"I  have  a  warm  personal  interest  in  them.  I  have  faithfully 
preached  to  them.  But  do  not  let  the  Assembly  hamper  us  in 
our  efforts,  by  limiting  or  committing  us  to  this  or  any  one  line 
of  action." 

Mr.  Baxter. — '^  I  think  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  met 
and  decided.  The  old  ties  of  the  two  races  are  such  as  will  not 
allow  us  to  cast  them  off.  We  must  decide  independently  of 
public  opinion,  even  of  the  opinions  of  our  own  section. 

"Opinions  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  vary  in  different 
places.  In  some  places,  the  blacks  prefer  to  use  the  galleries, 
in  other  places  to  have  separate  services.  Now,  can  we  not 
secure  a  plan  which  will  unite  our  pastors  in  effort  for  the 
blacks — allowing  them  liberty  of  detail,  but  unity  of  end  ?  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  has  had  great  experience,  and  his 
advice  is  valuable  on  the  point.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  report ;  it  has  one  weak  point — that  of  withholding  repre- 
sentation from  ordained  church  officers.  I  give  notice,  there- 
fore, of  an  amendment  to  make  the  first  resolution  read : 

"  1.  That  separate  colored  churches  may  be  established,  the 
same  to  be  united  with  adjacent  white  churches  under  a  common 
pastor,  the  pastor  to  be  assisted  by  such  persons  as  the  session 
may  select,  *  *  *  until  they  are  sufficiently  educated  to 
warrant  their  becoming  independent,  to  which  independence  this 
arrangement  is  ii^ended  to  look  in  the  future." 

Dr.  Bright. — "I  wish  to  vote  for  the  minority  report.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  adopt.  The  political 
changes  have  not  in  the  least  weakened  our  obligation  to  the 
negro.  To  show  that  the  moral  relations  of  the  two  races  are 
not  changed,  let  us  ask  what  we  were  formerly  doing  for  that 
people.  We  had  Sabbath-schools  and  personal  labors.  Remem- 
ber the  labors  of  Dr.  Jones.  Then,  as  now,  we  were  bound  to 
do  all  that  we  could  for  them.  If  we  adopt  this  plan,  I  think  it 
will  be  the  entering  wedge  to  the  admission  of  colored  people  to 
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our  church  courts.  Now,  our  social  condition  is  not  and  cannot 
be  one  of  equality.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  preach  to  them. 
This  we  are  doing,  and  we  can  do  no  more. 

<'  The  first  speaker  would  have  conveyed  the  impression  that 
unless  we  do  this,  we  are  lacking  in  sympathy  with  them.  But 
do  we  not  show  them  the  same  sympathy,  or  greater,  by  our 
present  care  ?  Would  not  the  proposed  organisation  place  them 
in  a  position  more  readily  to  be  drawn  from  us  in  a  body  ?  Are 
we  prepared  for  such  changes  as  this  is  proposed  to  be  ?  The 
minority  report  urges  the  ministers  to  go  to  the  churches  and 
labor  faithfully.  You  cannot  do  more.  Do  not  let  us  repudiate 
our  notions  of  duty  as  given  to  that  people  before." 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  minority  report  was  withdrawn. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  amended  by  making  it 
optional  instead  of  imperative  on  the  Presbyteries,  and  thus 
adopted. 

It  is  probable  that  this  subject  has  now  been  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  that  will  forbid  its  further  agitation  in  the  Assembly  for 
some  years.  As  to  any  cooperation  with  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Assembly  in  efforts  to  evangelize  the  colored  people 
amongst  us,  the  Assembly  declared  that  no  practicable  plan  had 
been  offered  by  that  body  in  the  semi-oflicial  correspondence 
between  our  Secretary  of  Sustentation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Freedmen's  Committee  at  Pittsburgh,  and  that  we  have  none  to 
propose.  If  that  Committee  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  intrude 
upon  our  field  of  work  in  the  fretting  ways  to  which  the  past 
bears  such  sad  witness,  we  cannot  help  it ;  but  shall  do  our  part 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  leaving  the  responsibility  due  to  the 
entangling  interference  of  the  Northern  Church  to  be  answered 
for  by  them  at  the  court  of  public  opinion  and  finally  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  last  day. 

THE   REVISED   BOOK   OF   ORDER  AND   DISCIPLINE. 

Among  the  acts  of  this  Assembly  none  was  more  important 
than  its  determination  to  revise,  by  a  Committee  of  its  own, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "New  Book,"  in  the  light  of  the 
objections  and  suggestions  of  the  Presbyteries  made  two  years 
ago,  with  the  further  resolve  to  remit  the  same,  thus  again  re- 
vised and  improved,  for   the  consideration  of  the  Presbyteries 
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during  the  present  year.  This  matter  was  introduced  through  a 
memorial  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders  pres- 
ent at  Mobile.  We  prefer  laying  before  our  readers  this  memo- 
rial itself,  as  the  better  plan  for  setting  the  whole  matter  before 
their  minds.     It  is  as  follows : 

"The  undersigned,  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  respectfully 
ask  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  following  facts 
and  suggestions  touching  the  importance  of  prosecuting  and 
completing  the  work  of  revising  our  Form  of  Government  and 
Discipline.  Our  present  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of 
Discipline,  framed  unquestionably  as  it  was  for  the  use  of  a 
small  body  of  churches  in  a  narrow  territory  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  at  a  time,  when,  in  their  conscious  feelings,  our  fathers 
naturally  inclined  to  alliance  with  the  Congregationalism  con- 
tiguous to  them  in  the  east  (as  evinced  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of 
1801),  has  long  been  felt  to  be  insuflficient  for  the  government  of 
so  large  a  body  as  ours,  scattered  over  a  territory  so  wide  and 
diversified.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  so  far  back  as 
1857,  and  before  our  separation,  the  work  of  revising  the  Dis- 
cipline was  committed  to  Drs.  Thornwell,  Breckinridge,  Hodge, 
McGill,  and  others,  and  has  been  prosecuted  in  both  branches 
since  the  severance,  until,  after  an  elaborate  revision  of  the  Com- 
mittee's labors,  the  Assembly  at  Memphis,  in  1866,  submitted  a 
new  Book  of  Order  and  Canons  of  Discipline  to  the  Presbyteries. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  then  unsettled  state  of  things  in  our 
Church,  and  largely  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
byteries to  delay  the  work  until  our  brethren  in  Kentucky,  and 
others,  might,  if  they  desired,  have  a  voice  in  the  case,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  diversities  of  view  about  certain  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  Book,  these  overtures  were  declined  by  the  Presby- 
teries, though  a  general  desire  was  expressed  for  the  preservation 
of  what  had  been  done,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  the 
work  at  a  more  auspicious  time.  The  undersigned  are  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  auspicious  time  has  now  come.  Our 
affairs  are  now  settled,  our  agencies  for  carrying  on  the  Church's 
work  are  established  and  operating  successfully,  our  brethren  of 
Kentucky  are  in  organic  union  with  us,  and  there  is  no  longer 
anything  to  embarrass  the  Presbyteries,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  calm  and  patient  investigation  so  needful  to  the  matter  in 
question. 

"  The  positive  reasons  for  an  early  and  earnest  attention  to 
this  indispensable  work  are  in  our  judgment  urgent : 

"  1.  The  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  and  is  now  favor- 
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ing  us  with  much  unanimity  among  ourselves,  and  before  possible 
troubles,  agitations,  and  divisions  arise  from  questions  to  which 
we  are  manifestly  liable  under  our  present  defective^  Book,  we 
are  in  a  far  better  condition  to  construct  a  Book  of  Order  and 
Discipline  than  we  would  be  if  torn  again  by  controversies. 

"2.  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  the  tendencies 
to  a  latitudinarian  Piresbyterianism  are  so  generally  prevalent 
among  Presbyterian  bodies  in  America  and  Britain,  our  people 
are  more  exposed  than  ever  to  be  led  aside  from  the  great  princi- 
ples on  which  our  system  of  government  rests,  and  need  to  have 
them  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the  practical  administration  of 
our  government  and  discipline. 

"3.  As  we  are  now  emerging  from  a  period  of  suffering  for 
our  witness  for  great  truths,  it  becomes  us  to  endeavor  to  give 
these  principles  a  more  permanent  and  more  prominent  form  in 
our  government  and  discipline,  especially  inasmuch  as  many  of 
our  troubles  have  either  arisen  from  or  been  aggravated  by  im- 
perfections in  our  existing  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of 
Discipline,  under  which  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  questions  ministering  to  strife  rather  than  to 
godly  edifying. 

"4.  The  large  number  of  overtures,  annually  increasing, 
asking  for  an  interpretation  by  the  Assembly  of  points  con- 
nected with  our  government  and  discipline,  renders  manifest  the 
practical  need  of  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  Church  order  rests. 

"Even  though  the  work  of  revision  should  not  at  once  succeed 
as  to  its  final  end,  yet  the  general  discussion  of  these  principles 
will  do  good,  as  we  believe  it  has  already  been  useful.  With 
proper  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Assembly,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  Book  of  Order  and  Canons  of  Discipline  in  the 
light  of  the  objections  and  suggestions  sent  up  by  the  Presby- 
teries to  the.  Assembly,  so  that,  if  approved,  the  Assembly  may 
send  down  the  revised  Book  to  the  Presbyteries  with  a  request 
that  they  express  their  assent  to  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
meet  their  approval ;  and  send  up  also  to  the  next  Assembly 
objections  to  any  portions  they  may  disapprove  of,  and  with  a 
request  that  the  portions  disapproved  of  be  revised  by  that 
Assembly  and  sent  down  for  the  action  of  Presbyteries,  with  a 
view  to  final  action  by  the  Assembly  of  1871." 

The  prayer  of  the  memorialists  was  unanimously  granted  by 
the  Assembly;  the  committee  requested  was  appointed;  the  work 
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of  revision  laboriously  performed  by  it ;  this  work  reviewed  by  the 
Assembly  itself;  and  the  whole  amended  Book  sent  down  for  the 
action  of  the  Presbyteries,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  objects 
proposed  in  the  closing  words  of  the  above  paper.  There  can, 
we  think,  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  eminent  expediency  of 
this  action  ;  and  as  little,  that,  on  a  candid  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  revised  Book,  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  whole 
Church.  There  may  be  additional  changes  of  phraseology  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  Presbyteries,  but  we  feel  sure  that  in  the 
main  the  Book  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  entire  body  of  the 
ministers,  the  elders,  and  the  people. 

It  is  germain  to  this  subject  to  call  attention  to  the  section 
which  treats  of  the  office  of  Deacon.  We  particularly  mention 
this  point,  because,  our  readers  will  remember,  an  ad  interim 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  1868,  whose  ex- 
press duty  it  was  made  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  deacon's  office  to  those  of  the  eldership  and  the 
trustees.  Of  this  Committee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney  was  chair- 
man ;  whose  report,  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  its  members, 
was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Revision.  The  mind  of  the  Assembly  was  expressed 
in  the  following  propositions  reported,  by  the  Revision  Committee 
as  a  part  of  the  amended  Book : 

SECTION   IV. — OF  THE   OFFICE   OF  THE   DEACON. 

"I.  The  office  of  deacon  is  ordinary  and  perpetual  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

"II.  The  duties  of  this  office  specially  relate  to  the  care  of 
the  poor,  and  to  the  collection  and  proper  distribution  of  the 
offerings  of  the  people  for  pious  uses.  To  the  deacons  may  also 
b©  properly  committed  the  management  of  the  temporal  goods 
of  the  congregation. 

"  III.  To  this  office  should  be  chosen  men  of  honest  repute 
and  approved  piety,  who  are  esteemed  for  their  prudence  and 
sound  judgment,  whose  conversation  becometh  the  gospel  and 
whose  lives  are  exemplary ;  seeing  that  those  duties  to  which  all 
Christians  are  called  by  the  law  of  charity  are  especially  incum- 
bent on  the  deacon,  as  an  officer  in  Christ  s  house. 

"IV.  The  pastor  of  the  congregation  is  ex  officio  moderator  of 
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the  board  of  deacons.  A  complete  account  of  all  collections 
and  distributions,  and  a  full  record  of  all  proceedings  should  be- 
kept,  and  submitted  to  the  session  for  examination  and  approval 
at  least  once  a  year. 

"V.  in  congregations  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sufficient  number  of  deacons,  the  elders  may  act 
as  deacons  until  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied. 

"  VI.  Where  it  shall  appear  needful,  the  church  session  may 
select  and  appoint  godly  women  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  pris- 
oners, of  poor  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  general  for  the  relief 
of  distress." 


MUTUAL    RELIEF   FUND. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  a  memorial  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  urging  the  propriety  of 
inaugurating  a  scheme  (the  main  features  of  which  this  paper 
elaborated)  by  whose  operation  the  families  of  ministers  of  the 
Church  might  at  their  death  become  possessed  of  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  committee  to  whom  this  interesting  and 
delicate  matter  was  referred,  recommended,  after  giving  it  a 
great  deal  of  patient  study,  that  the  scheme  proposed  be  "imme- 
diately adopted,''  and  submitted  certain  general  features  for  its 
organisation  and  operation.  The  object  being  to  secure  to  the 
families  of  deceased  ministers  the  payment  of  $1000.00  or  its 
multiple,  (up  to  $5,000.00  as  a  maximum,)  this  result,  it  was 
thought,  could  be  accomplished  by  the  annual  payment,  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  relicts  should  be  benefited,  or  by  the  churches 
for  them,  of  $30.00  or  its  multiple — the  scheme  to  go  into  prac- 
tical operation  whenever  one  hundred  subscriptions  shall  have 
been  made  and  paid.  The  subscription  by  a  church  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  of  a  minister  who  may  be  at  the  time 
of  his  death  its  pastor  or  stated  supply,  and  not  of  the  family 
of  him  who  was  pastor  or  stated  supply  at  the  time  of  subscrib- 
ing, should  his  relation  as  such  be  dissolved  otherwise  than  by 
his  decease ;  provided,  that  any  church  may  make  a  special  sub- 
scription in  the  case  of  a  minister  retiring  from  said  relation 
because  of  impaired  health.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  a 
plan  that  is  at  least  marvellous  for  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
understood,  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  question  of  its  feasi- 
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bility — a  question  we  do  not  feel  competent  intelligently  to  dis- 
cuss. So  great,  however,  is  our  confidence  in  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  distinguished  Secretary,  some  of  whoso  best 
thoughts  have  been  given  to  this  subject,  that  we  are  tempted, 
without  further  investigation,  to  give  the  scheme  our  endorse- 
mei)t.  At  any  rate  we  are  at  liberty  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Dr.  Wilson's  Memorial,  wherein  the  reasons  are 
given  at  length  which  go  far  to  sustain  his  belief  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  plan  which  staggers  faith  by  its  simplicity.  The 
whole  matter  excited  much  interest  and  brought  out  a  good  deal 
of  debating  talent  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  opposed  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  provide  for  her  ministers 
without  resorting  to  a  scheme  like  this,  and  partly  on  the  further 
ground  that  it  carries  with  it  the  principal  objections  which 
tender  consciences  feel  with  reference  to  ordinary  "life  insu- 
rance "  as  being  a  kind  of  concealed  lottery.  Dr.  Waddel 
moved  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Sustentation,  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  plan  in  its  details 
and  of  reporting  the  result  of  its  labors  to  the  next  Assembly. 
After  discussion,  this  motion  was  adopted. 


THE    CASE   OF  JACKSONVILLE   CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  DeVeaux,  the  excellent  pastor  of  this  church, 
presented  various  papers  touching  the  troubles  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  owing  to  the  violent  action  of  persons  from  the  North, 
countenanced  by  the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  have  been  ousted  from  their  rights  in  the 
church  property,  and  compelled  to  worship  in  a  hall  rented  for  the 
purpose.  The  history  of  this  case  is  a  mournful  one,  as  exhibiting 
a  spirit  of  meanness  and  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
Assembly  minority,  (who  still  retain  possession  of  the  property,) 
which  is  almost  unexampled.  Redress  could  not  be  had  by 
appeal  to  the  law,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Florida  memorialized 
the  Assembly  with  reference  to  what  they  had  done  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  asking  counsel  as  to  how  they  should  further  proceed. 
To  this  memorial  the  following  answer  was  returned : 
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^^Besolved,  1.  That  the  members  of  this  Assembly  receive 
with  profound  regret  and  surprise  information  of  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  suffered  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  Jacksonville, 
in  the  bounds  and  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Florida, 
and  do  hereby  convey  to  them  assurances  of  our  most  sincere 
fraternal  sympathy  in  their  sufferings. 

"2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly  the  Presbytery  of 
Florida  should  direct  its  Stated  Clerk  to  lay  before  the  Central 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  through  its  Stated  Clerk,  the  full 
statement  of  this  case,  accompanied  by  an  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  that  Presbytery,  and  a  demand  for  a  restoration  of 
their  church  property. 

"  3.  That  this  Assembly  approves  the  effort  made  "by  the 
church  of  Jacksonville  to  recover  their  rights  through  the  civil 
tribunals  of  the  country." 

We  have  no  extended  comments  to  make  touching  a  matter 
which  is  calculated  to  provoke  from  our  pen  harsher  language  of 
rebuke  as  towards  our  Northern  "  brethren"  than  we  care  to 
employ.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  Central  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia  was  tho  first  to  overture  the  Assembly  with 
which  it  is  connected,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  that  body 
the  propriety  of  opening  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Southern 
Assembly  with  a  view  to  organic  union,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  acting  in  a  manner  so  hostile  to  one  of  our  churches,  and 
thus  exhibiting  a  temper  utterly  at  war  with  the  whole  idea  of 
such  union ! 

OVERTURES. 

Overtures  to  the  number  of  thirteen  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  able  Committee  of  which  the  Kev.  Dr.  Waddel  was 
the  wise  and  industrious  chairman.  The  reports  upon  these  had 
been  so  carefully  considered,  and  were  presented  in  such  a  form 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  call  for  very  slight  comment  or  amend- 
ment. Several  of  these  papers  are  of  importance  considerable 
enough  to  justify  special  mention  in  this  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly.  We  invite  attention,  accordingly,  to  over- 
ture No.  1 : 

"Can  a  call  for  a  pastor  be  considered  regular  by  a  Presby- 
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tery  which  does  not  pledge  the  congregation  calling  to  provide 
an  adequate  support  for  a  pastor  ?  " 

Answer.  "TW  fiuch  calls  as  the  overture  contemplates  are 
not  strictly  regular,  but  that  in  cases  in  which  churches  are  not 
ahle  to  pledge  the  competent  support  of  pastors,  the  expediency 
of  constituting  the  pastoral  relation  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
Presbyteries." 

We  could  have  hoped  that  the  answer  to  this  overture  had 
gone  to  the  length  of  declaring  that  Presbyteries  have  no  right 
to  constitute  a  pastoral  relation  unless  the  full  amount  of  salary 
required  be  actually  pledged  by  the  calling  church,  and  not  left 
it  discretionary.  The  effect  might  have  been  to  awaken  Presby- 
teries to  the  necessity  of  more  carefully  investigating  the  condi- 
tions of  each  "call"  upon  which  they  are  to  act,  and  more 
minutely  examining  the  ability  of  churches  seeking  pastors  to 
support  them  when  installed.  It  is  certain  that  many  churches, 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  "feeble,"  are  abundantly 
able  to  sustain  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  if  only  they  were 
made  to  understand  that  they  are  absolutely  required  to  do  so, 
instead  of  relying  (which  is  so  convenient)  upon  help  from  the 
Sustentation  treasury.  A  judicious  discrimination  ought  surely 
to  be  made  between  the  really  weak  congregations  and  the  really 
strong,  so  as  to  lift  all  abaye  the  benevolence  of  the  body  at 
large  which  can  be  so  elevated.  And  further,  where  churches 
are  too  feeble  to  justify  their  calling  pastors,  they  should  be 
compelled,  if  possible,  to  unite  with  other  churches  around  them 
in  a  common  pastoral  charge  which  as  a  whole  can  easily  sustain 
a  minister.  This,  moreover,  would  serve  to  break  up  the  "stated 
supply"  system,  which  has  come  to  be  an  evil  so  wide-spread  in 
our  Church. 

Overture  No.  8,  asking  the  Assembly  to  require  every  licen- 
tiate to  spend  two  years  in  itinerant  missionary  labor  before  his 
settlement  as  a  pastor.  The  answer  is  guarded,  but  sufficiently 
explicit : 

"  Mesolved,  That  while  the  Assembly  believes  that  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  evangelists  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
supplying  the  destitutions  in  our  bounds,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  that  class  can  now  be  secured,  it  recommends  to 
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Presbyteries  to  thr6w  their  licentiates^  as  ffi^  as  practieable,  into 
•the  destitute  fields  arOund  tbemJ'  i»  -   ,  .,  ..   -..«   <  -  ^z  >j^  *  -  -  • 

Wetntfit  that  by  cottiiiaon  consent  the  Presbyteries  Will  be 
induced  to  comply  with  this  wise  recommendation. 
Overture  No.  9  asks : 

"  *Is  it  an  infraction  of  our  standards  for  one  of  our  minis- 
ters to  baptize  the  infant  child  of  a  parent,  or  the  ward  of  a 
guardian  standing  in  loco  parentia.  who  has  not  professed  per- 
sonal faith  in  Christ,  but  Who  Was  baptized  in  infancy  V 

^^  The  Committee  respectfully  recommend  that  the  oreriure  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  Assembly  would  i^efer 
to  the  following  portions  of  our  standards  as  reasons  for  this 
answer : 

"  1st.  Ch.  28,  sec.  4,  Confession  of  Faith. 

"2d.  The  answer  to  the  166th  Question  of  our  Larger  Cate- 
chism. 

"  3d.  The  answer  to  the  95th  Question  of  our  Shorter  Cate- 
chism." 

This  answer  may  serve  to  put  a  quietus  upon  the  controversy 
carried  on  by  some  of  our  ministers  who  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  "believer"  may  be  viewed  as  one  who  simply  gives  his  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  but  has  made  no  public 
profession  of  his  personal  trust  in  Christ. 

Overture  No.  13,  from  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  South 
Alabama,  requests  the  Assembly  "to  adopt  some  plan  whereby 
Presbyteries  may  be  authorised  to  license  as  lay  preachers  or 
exhorters  such  persons  as  may  be  found  qualified  in  mind  and 
heart  to  instruct  and  edify  the  churches,  without  requiring  of 
them  that  course  of  literary  and  theological  education  which  is 
required  for  our  regular  ministry."  The  Committee  recom- 
mended the  following  answer : 

"That  the  Assembly  expresses  its  approbation  of  Presbyte- 
ries granting  permission  to  persons  of  suitable  gifts  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  speak  the  word  of  exhortation  in  churches  in  their 
respective  bounds,  with  the  consent  of  the  sessions  where  such 
exist,  and  also  in  destitute  neighborhoods ;  such  persons  being 
required  to  abstain  from  assuming  the  proper  functions  of  the 
ministry,  and  being  held  subject  to  the  control  of  Presbytery  in 
this  matter." 
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The  report  was  adopted,  no  one  dissenting.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  a  measure  like  this,  which  may  lead  to  very 
important  results,  would  not  have  been  adopted  without  full  dis- 
cussion. We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  workings  of  the 
scheme. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Mobile  Assembly  may  justly  be  regarded  as  equal  in  wis- 
dom to  any  which  has  preceded  it.  Such  questions  as  were  dis- 
cussed and  disposed  of,  some  of  them  difficult  of  settlement,  (such 
as  that  connected  with  the  freedmen,)  were  considered  with  great 
dignity  and  impartiality,  and  adjusted  in  a  manner  that  ought  to 
command  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  We  hope  that  its 
Minutes  will  be  widely  called  for  by  pastors,  sessions,  and  pri- 
vate members,  and  receive  as  careful  a  perusal  as  an  extensive 
circulation. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  LL.D.y  Second  Prof essor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Preihyterian  Church  at 
Princetony  New  Jersey,  By  Samuel  Miller.  Philadelphia : 
Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger.  1869.  2  vols.,  12  mo.,  pp, 
380,  662. 

It  has  been  with  no  ordinary  measure  of  interest  and  delight 
we  have  read  these  volumes.  For  him  whose  life  and  character 
and  works  they  commemorate,  we  cherished  the  profoundest 
veneration  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  and  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  regard  as  a  teacher.  Not  many  men  in  this  or 
any  age  and  country  have  lived  such  long  and  useful,  happy  and 
honored  lives,  or  died  so  peacefully  and  sweetly.  For  half  a 
century,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  trusted  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  His  career  of  useful- 
ness began  in  New  York  city,  when  that  great  metropolis  was, 
as  it  were,  but  a  village,  where  he  was  a  pastor  for  twenty-one 
years.  Then  he  was  removed  to  Princeton  Seminary,  and  taught 
church  history  and  polity  for  thirty-six  years  more.  So  many 
classes  of  theological  students  he  faithfully  and  successfully 
instructed  in  the  revealed  doctrines  of  church  order,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  both  revealed  and  human.  Scores  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  all  over  the  land  revere  him  as  their 
father.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  useful  writer ;  not  original 
or  profound,  but  solid,  clear,  safe,  scriptural.  Many  of  his  pub- 
lished works  were  controversial,  especially  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
lacy; and  in  these  he  was  distinguished  not  only  for  sound 
learning  and  solid  reasoning,  but  also  for  preeminent  courtesy  to 
some  very  discourteous  opponents.  Indeed,  Dr.  Miller  was- 
always  and  every  where  a  gentleman.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
not  gifted  with  thie  highest  powers  of  oratory,  yet  he  was 
instructive,  earnest,  simple,  tender,  pathetic,  and  orthodox  ;  and 
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he  spoke  always  with  unction.  He  loved  to  preach  and  people 
loved  to  hear  him  preach,  for  he  seemed  to  tell  what  he  knew 
and  felt.  He  excelled  in  social  and  public  prayer,  was  given 
much  to  prayer  in  secret;  and  soine  of  the  t^derest  scenes  which 
many  living  men  can  recall  to  mind  were  prayers  offered  by  Dr. 
Miller  in  his  interviews  with  pupils  and  with  brethren  at  his 
fitudy.  He  was  a  holy  man.  The  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
were  visible  in  all  his  life  and  cbaractei'.  So  much  unaflfected, 
sincere  goodness,  kindness,  gentleness^  beneficence;  so  much 
humility,  industry,  charity,  zeal ;  so  much  love  to  man,  to  the 
Ohurch,  and  to  God,  were  not  natural,  but  supernaitural — the 
-effects  and  fruits  of  heavenly  influence. 

It  was  fit  and  proper  that  such  a  man's  life  should  be  written. 
His  biographer,  who  is  his  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D., 
of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  has,  in  our  judgment,  well  dis- 
charged his  office.  It  is  a  delicate  task  for  a  son  to  depict  the 
life  and  character  of  his  father  and  also  of  his  mother.  We 
have  been  much  impressed  with  the  candor  and  impartiality,  the 
good  taste  and  refinement  of  feeling,  which  have  throughout 
guided  the  biographer's  pen.  In  this  respect,  we  may  take  it  on 
us  to  say  the  father  seems  to  be  reproduced  in  the  son.  His 
task  has  been  executed  skilfully  throughout.  He  gives  us  just 
A  picture  of  his  father  at  home  in  his  family,  in  his  study,  in  the 
seminary,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  church  courts,  and  in  his  public 
<5ontroversies.  That  benignant  face,  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of 
love  for  those  to  whom  he  might  be  speaking  and  with  fervid 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth  he  might  be  expressing,  is  clearly 
brought  before  us.  We  have,  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes, 
lived  over  again  our  four  years  at  Princeton.  We  think  we  now 
see  the  professor,  at  the  very  minute  appointed,  coming  forth 
from  his  own  gate,  habited  as  always  with  punctilious  neatness. 
With  the  polish  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  he  bows  to 
those  acquaintances  who  pass  by  in  that  carriage,  and  then,  with 
the  cordiality  of  a  true  friend,  he  greets  his  neighbor  who  meets 
him  on  the  sidewalk.  We  see  him  walking  erect  and  briskly  up 
to  the  seminary  building,  and^he  enters  the  6ld  oratory  where  he 
ased  to  meet  his  class.     There  we  now  seem  to  hear  the  bland 
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and  silvery  tones  in  which  the  dear  old  man  used  to  address  his 
"young  friends."  Six  and  thirty  years  have  flown  since  the 
last  time  we  thus  saw  and  heard  our  old  preceptor ;  but  these 
charming  volumes  have  brought  all  back  to  us  as  if  it  was  but 
of  yesterday. 

We  regard  the  portions  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Mrs.  Miller  and  her  remarkable  religious  experience  as  amongst 
the  most  valuable  which  it  contains.  She  was  no  ordinary 
woman. 

The  inside  views  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  in  general 
the  history  furnished  of  the  Old  and  New  School  controversy 
and  the  separation,  are  also  of  great  interest  and  value.  We 
agree  with  the  biographer,  that  while  Princeton  did  not  take  the 
leading  part  which  was  justly  expected  in  that  crisis,  it  was  no 
doubt  wisely  ordered  in  divine  providence  that  she  should  some- 
what moderate  and  temper  the  zeal  of  the  real  leaders  until  the 
whole  body  of  the  Old  School  were  prepared  to  act  together  as 
they  did  in  1837.  And  all  we  have  to  offer  by  way  of  comment 
on  this  part  of  the  work,  is  our  regret  that  it  was  not  published 
two  or  three  years  sooner,  that  it  might  have  done  something  at 
least  to  retard  the  present  reactionary  movement,  which  is  carry- 
ing the  Old  School  over  into  the  arms  of  the  New. 

Respecting  the  ordination  of  ruling  elders,  Dr.  Miller,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  took  ground  that  Scripture  called  for  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  in  this  service.  His  reasons,  as  stated  by  his 
biographer,  were  these:  First,  the  rite  seemed  to  be  "as  appro- 
priate in  their  case  as  in  any  other ;  and  secondly,  it  seemed  to 
be  according  to  Bible  example  to  ordain  all  strictly  ecclesiastical 
officers  in  this  way.  If  deacons  were  so  ordained,  why  not 
elders?"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  274.)  On  the  same  page.  Dr.  M.  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  this  "practice  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground, 
and  seems  now  likely  to  obtain  general  prevalence  in  our  Church." 

Upon  this  point,  we  would  observe  that  it  certainly  is  no  less 
plain  in  Scripture  that  ruling  elders  were  ordained  with  imposi- 
tion of  hands  than  that  deacons  were ;  which  of  course  settles 
the  matter  for  all  true  Presbyterians,  since  we  get  our  order  as 
well  as  doctrine  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  very  true,  that  since 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  3. — 9. 
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the  Reformation,  the  practice  in  ordination,  even  amongst  Pres- 
byterians, has  not  generally  been  regulated  according  to  the 
Scripture.     But  this  only  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  reform  a  cor- 
rupt practice,  even  after  a  corrupt  doctrine  has  been  reformed. 
What  is  ordination  but  the  setting  apart  by  proper  authority  of 
a  person  to  a  work,  according  to  custom  in  the  Old  Testament 
Church?     Now,  why  is  imposition  of  hands  denied  to  ruHne 
elders  by  some  Presbyterians  ?    And  why  is  it  so  strenuously 
insisted  on  by  others  ?     Simply  because  the  former  class  do  not 
but  the  latter  do,  regard  the  ruling  elder  as  a  true  and  proper 
presbyter.     As  for  the  Reformers,  they  were  not  all  Presbyte- 
rian.    But  take  John  Calvin  for  guide,  and  it  will  be  seen 
plainly  enough  (say  in  his  Inst.,  Book  IV.,  chap,  iii.,  sections 
10-16)  how  the  Scriptures  teach  that  this  is  the  right  way  of 
admission  to  every  office  in  the  Church. 

It  is  evident  that  the  biographer  has  failed,  as  his  venerable 
father  did  before  him,  to  carry  out  logically  the  scripture  prin- 
ciple when  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  comes  up. 
He  states  his  father's  idea  to  be  that  the  New  Testament  employs 
the  term  elder  for  two  distinct  orders  of  officers ;  to  the  preach- 
ing elder  belong  "all  the  functions  of  the  ruling  elder,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  ordination 
of  other  ministers — functions  not  belonging  to  the  mere  ruler." 
But  his  father  certainly  taught,  in  his  book  on  the  Ruling  Elder, 
(p.  68,  edition  of  1831,)  that  the  ruling  elder  is  a  scriptural 
bishop  or  a  true  and  proper  presbyter.     And  if  this  be  so,  how 
can  the  ruling  elder's  right  to  take  part  in  this  part  of  the  Pres- 
bytery's work  be  denied  ?     It  is  the  Presbytery  which  imposes 
hands,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  body.     The  act  is   an  act  of 
government,  and  he  is  one  of  the  governors. 

The  biographer  says:  "There  have  been  later  discussions  of 
the  subject  in  this  country,  which  have  to  some  extent  grown 
out  of  the  publications  already  noticed.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
Dr.  Thornwell,  and  Dr.  Adger,  have  insisted  that  preaching  and 
ruling  elders  are  one  in  order  and  essential  functions;  the 
preaching  of  the  word  by  the  call  and  gift  of  God  and  the  call 
of  the  people  being  an  unessential  addition  of  duty  in  certain 
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cases."  (Vol.  II.,  p.  174.)  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  correct 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  these  parties.  What  they  have 
maintained  is,  that  there  is  one  order  of  presbyters  or  bishops, 
but  two  classes — the  ruling  and  teaching,  and  the  merely  ruling. 
Ruling  elders  are  rulers  as  much  as  teaching  elders,  and  take 
equal  part  with  them  in  all  acts  of  rule,  such  as  ordination. 
But  teaching  is  an  immeasurably  higher  function  than  ruling, 
and  belongs  only  to  the  one  class. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  book  which  somewhat  diminishes 
our  respect  for  the  writer.  He  seems,  like  so  many  other 
authors  of  the  day  at  the  North,  to  feel  that  he  must  have  a 
fling  at  slavery  and  slaveholders.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Miller's 
mother,  who  was  a  slaveholder  in  Delaware,  he  says :  "  Her 
kindness  towards  such  dependants  seems  greatly  to  have  exceeded 
that  which  is  commemorated  so  indiscriminately  upon  the  tomb- 
stones of  slaveholders  under  certain  stereotype  forms — *a  kind 
master,'  *a  humane  mistress.'  But  Hhe  institution'  at  that 
earlier  day  was  doubtless  commonly  more  *  patriarchal '  than  at 
a  later  date.  In  the  Delaware  pastor's  house,  at  any  rate,  the 
servants  were  evidently  considered  and  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
family,  falling  just  below  the  children  as  objects  of  Christian 
regard  and  attention."     (Vol.  I.,  p.  27.) 

Now,  what  right  has  this  author  to  seek  to  rob  poor  dead 
slaveholders  of  the  honor  their  surviving  friends  gave  to  them 
for  being  kind  and  humane  to  their  slaves  ?  And  if  it  be  so 
that  this  praise  is  *'so  indiscriminately"  found  on  slaveholders' 
tombstones,  is  not  that  a  tolerably  good  proof  that  in  fact  the 
South  paid  honor  to  all  humane  masters  ?  It  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take which  the  author  makes  to  suppose  that  slavery  at  an  earlier 
was  milder  than  at  a  later  day.  We  bought  our  slaves  from 
Northern  slave  ships  when  downright  savages,  and  our  discipline 
was  necessarily  severe.  But  slavery  gradually  elevated  them, 
and  so  their  treatment  softened  with  their  improvement.  We 
can  tell  this  writer  that  thousands  of  Southern  slaveholders 
regarded  their  slaves  just  as  he  declares  his   grandparents  did. 

Elsewhere  the  writer  labors  to  establish  for  his  father  a  claim 
to  abolitionist  views  "three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,"  long 
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before  the  Garrison  school  was  founded.  (See  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
90-94.)  He  quotes  from  a  discourse  by  his  father,  in  1797 
some  eulogy  of  the  statement  that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal."  Well,  no  doubt  that  absurd  statement  was  received  at 
that  day  by  his  father  and  by  all  our  fathers,  too.  Perhaps  the 
whole  American  people  at  that  day,  South  as  well  as  North, 
held  that  error.  But  that  unscriptural  and  utterly  unfounded 
doctrine  was  repudiated  afterwards  by  all  the  best  people  of  the 
South  and  by  multitudes  of  good  men  at  the  North,  (his  father 
we  suppose,  amongst  them,)  and  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
"all  men  have  not  equal  rights  to  equal  things."  Wild  radical 
ideas  are  in  the  ascendant  now ;  but  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  had 
not  one  drop  of  blood  in  him  that  was  radical.  He  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  except  before  he  understood  him. 
The  son  is  doing  his  father  nothing  but  dishonor  in  laboring  to 
identify  him  in  any  degree  with  the  present  prevailing  tendencies 
of  the  popular  mind.  He  will  live  to  see  the  day,  we  hope, 
when  he  must  regret  these  representations  of  his  venerable  sire. 
We  close  with  the  statement  that  there  are  errors  of  the  press, 
some  of  them  trifling,  but  some  serious,  in  Vol.  I.,  on  pages  192, 
309,  325,  335,  354,  372;  and  in  Vol.  II.,  on  pages  18,  22,  45, 
73,  79,  119,  257,  269. 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit ;  or,  Commemorative  Notices  of 
Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  various  Denominations, 
from  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  close  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five.  With  Historical  Introduc- 
tions. By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Volume  IX.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1869. 

This  ninth  volume  of  Dr.  Sprague's  valuable  work  is  interest- 
ing to  us  who  are  Presbyterians,  as  embracing  notices  of  the 
most  prominent  clergymen  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Church  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  us.  Our  household  has 
divided  off,  and  is  now  known  under  various  names.  The  first 
in  this  volume  is  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  hardly  a  branch 
of  ours ;  for  the  two  great  Reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  and  could  not  agree  on  some  points, 
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which,  notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts  at  union  made  by  the 
latter,  still  kept  thetn  and  their  disciples  apart.  The  Lutheran 
Church  observes  the  festivals  of  Chri&tmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
the  Ascension,  and  Whit  Sunday,  which  w6  do  not.  It  holds  to 
the  rite  of  confirmation.  But  it  agrees  with  us  in  the  parity  of 
ministers,  and  has  also  the  ruling  elder.  It  more  nearly  agrees 
with  us  than  it  did  at  first  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  The 
first  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pages  of  this  volume  are  devoted 
to  this  Church. 

Next  follows  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  body  of  Presbyterians  in  America,  and  is  descended 
immediately  from  the  Church  of  Holland.  Its  first  minister  was 
settled  in  New  York  in  1628.  It  was  at  first  dependent  on  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  became  independent  only  after  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Its"  government  is  strictly  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  model.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pages  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  The 
Associate  Church,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  Anti-burgher 
Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  comes  next.  It  has  been  opposed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  holding  of  slaves.  In  1882,  it 
attempted  to  discipline  one  of  its  ministers  in  Virginia  and  one 
in  South  Carolina  for  an  infraction  of  its  rules  in  this  respect ; 
and  in  1840,  took  such  measures  as  obliterated  every  vestige  of 
their  body  in  the  slaveholding  States,  except  two  churches  in 
East  Tennessee.  There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pages 
devoted  to  this  branch.  The  next  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pages  are  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Associate  Reformed, 
which  arose  in  1782  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
New  York  and  a  part  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  This  occupies  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  pages.  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
the  South  has  eight  presbyteries  and  sixty-five  ministers.  The 
one  hundred  pages  which  remain  are  devoted  to  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  descended  from  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery of  Scotland,  which  was  composed  of  dissentients  from 
the  "Revolutionary  Settlement,"  by  which,  in  1688-89,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  again  recognised  as  the  Established 
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Church  of  Scotland.  It  once  had  two  or  three  churches  in 
South  Carolina,  vrhich,  we  believe,  are  now  extinct.  This  Church 
has  been  opposed  to  slaveholding,  to  an  uninspired  psalmody,  to 
open  communion,  (in  which  two  last  particulars  it  agrees  with 
the  two  preceding  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family,)  and 
holds  that  public  social  covenanting  is  an  ordinance  of  God, 
from  which  their  name,  "Covenanters,"  is  derived. 

The  volume  is  especially  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  they  are  represented  in  this  country, 
and  contains  the  biographies  of  many  men  whose  influence  has 
been  widely  felt  in  years  past. 


I-  '■ 


I 


I.:- 


V  i: 


A  Defence  of  Presbyterian  Baptism  ;  being  the  substance  of  two 
addresses  on  the  Subjects  and  Mode  of  Baptism,  delivered  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hillsboro\  N.  C.  By  Rev.  H. 
B.  Pratt.     Richmond :  1869. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  the  argument  for  infant  baptism 
treated  more  popularly  and  satisfactorily  than  in  this  pamphlet 
of  eighty  pages.  It  consists  of  the  substance  of  two  addresses 
delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Hillsboro',  N.  C,  called 
forth  by  6,  public  statement  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Raleigh,  of  the 
views  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  their  most  exclusive  and  odious 
form,  in  presence  of  a  mixed  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
Paedobaptists.  This  led  to  a  fliscussion  between  Dr.  Pritchard 
and  himself  on  the  evenings  of  the  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  30th 
of  November,  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  took  the  initiative,  the  argu- 
ment for  infant  baptism  occupying  the  first  night,  to  which  Dr. 
Pritchard  replied  on  the  second  night ;  then  followed  Mr.  Pratt's 
argument  on  the  mode  of  baptism  upon  the  third  night,  and  Dr. 
Pritchard's  reply  on  the  fourth.  We  have  in  this  pamphlet  only 
our  own  side  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Pratt  bears  testimony  to 
the  elevated  Christian  courtesy,  rare  self-command,  and  gentle- 
manly bearing  of  his  opponent,  and  to  the  kind,  courteous,  and 
frank  manner  in  which  the  discussion  was  conducted.  The  un- 
answerable argument  on  the  Psedobaptist  side  is  felicitously  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Pratt  in  the  free  and  lively  style  of  oral  debate,  and 
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is  now  left  behind  him  as  he  goes  abroad  to  his  foreign  missionary 
work  (which  was  interrupted  by  the  war)  as  a  permanent  Pres- 
byterian document,  to  confirm  the  minds  of  those  who  waver  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  to  defend  our  Presbyterian  faith  and 
practice  in  this  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  another 
edition  is  called  for,  the  typographical  errors  which  blemish  the 
pages  of  this  will  be  corrected.  We  commend  the  argument  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  those  seeking  information  as  to  these 
topics,  and  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  master  the  contents  of 
larger  and  more  elaborate  works. 


> 


Hades  and  Heaven;  or,  What  does  Scripture  reveal  of  the 
Estate  and  Employment  of  the  Blessed  Dead  and  of  the  Risen 
Saints  f  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.  A.,  Author  of 
"Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever."  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1869.     Pp.  128,  24mo. 

It  is  the  common  sentiment  of  all  sober  Christian  minds  that 
what  the  Author  of  Revelation  has  seen  fit  to  conceal  from  us, 
man  should  not  presumptuously  seek  to  unveil.  This  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  to  dogmatize.  We  know  comparatively  little 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead  either  before  or  after  the 
resurrection,  and  we  shall  know  comparatively  little  "until  the 
awful  curtains  of  mortality  are  drawn  aside." 

But  we  do  not  consider  Mr.  Bickersteth  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  dogmatism,  albeit  we  cannot  accept  his  interpretations 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject.  The  work  before  us  is  the  product 
of  a  devout  and  humble  spirit,  inquiring  what  has  God  said. 
And  God  has  said  something,  although  he  has  not  said  much, 
concerning  the  blessed  dead,  nor  very  much  concerning  the  risen 
saints.  But  what  we  know  not  now  we  ahall  know  hereafter, 
and  we  can  patiently  wait  for  future  revelations  concerning  these 
things. 

The  points  which  the  author  considers  that  he  can  make  out 
from  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  blessed  dead  are  these  :  That 
there  is  a  state  of  rest ;  a  state  of  consciously  living  to  God  ;  a 
state  of  being  with  Christ ;  a  state  of  paradisiacal  bliss ;  a  state 
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of  mutual  recognition  and  of  holy  fellowship ;  a  state  of  victory 
and  of  assurance  of  reward ;  a  state  of  earnest  expectation. 

Now,  we  accept  all  of  these  statements  as  scriptual,  although 
we  are  not  able  to  accept  them  all  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  B.  puts  them  forth.  That  the  blessed  dead  rest,  but  are 
ahve  to  God  and  are  with  Christ  in  bliss,  and  recognise  and  have 
fellowship  with  each  other,  and  have  got  the  victory,  while  yet  their 
state  is  imperfect  personalis/  because  their  bodies  are  in  the  grave, 
and  imperfect  socially/  because  so  many  of  their  brethren  are  yet 
on  the  earth — all  this  is  certainly  scriptural.  True,  it  does  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  the  standards  of  our  Church,  which  set  forth  the 
additional  items  of  scripture  revelation  that  the  souls  of  believers 
are  "then  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  received  into  the  highest 
heavens,  where  they  behold  the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory ; 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies,  which  even  in 
death  continue  united  to  Christ,  and  rest  in  their  graves  as  in 
their  beds,  till  at  the  last  day  they  be  again  united  to  their  souls." 
(Larger  Catechism.)  All  these  additional  items,  we  believe,  can 
be  made  out  from  Scripture  just  as  clearly  as  can  those  which 
Mr.  B.  accepts  in  common  with  us.  Our  objection  to  his  view 
of  the  matter,  therefore,  considered  as  a  statement  of  the  scrip- 
ture doctrine,  is,  that  it  is  less  full  and  positive  than  revelation 
distinctly  warrants. 

We  have  another  objection.  It  was  briefly  expressed  in  our 
critical  notice  of  his  poem  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review. 
He  holds  his  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  blessed  dead  in  the 
sense  accepted  by  many  in  his  own  Church  and  amongst  the 
Lutherans,  of  a  paradise  for  disembodied  spirits  separate  from 
heaven,  and  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  damned  different 
from  hell.  The  negative  idea,  to  which  we  adverted  above,  and 
this  positive  idea,  seem  to  be  all  that  is  peculiar  in  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth's  theory.  But  to  this  there  seems  to  us  as  good  ground 
for  objecting  as  to  that.  Mr.  Bickersteth  appears  to  feel  that 
this  view  of  the  matter  lacks  force  and  strength,  lie  puts  it 
forth  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  its  weakness.  One  page  and  a 
half  of  his  little  book  is  all  he  devotes  to  it.  And  the  passages 
of  Scripture  he  refers  to  neither  bear  his  construction  of  them 
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nor  are  referred  to  by  him  as  if  he  had  any  confidence  in  their 
support.  /  .         I 

The  truth  is,  as  we  suppose,  that  both  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  they  con- 
stitute a  return  to  the  comparative  undevelopment  of  the  Jewish 
theology.  Both  make  of  Hades  just  what  the  Jews  did — ^^one 
common  receptacle  (to  use  Mr.  B.'s  expression)  of  the  dead." 
Jewish  theology  had  only  vague  ideas  of  sheol.  Sometimes  the 
term  was  used  for  the  grave  simply ;  sometimes  it  was  employed 
to  signify  a  vast  hollow  subterranean  pit,  a  cavernous  realm  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  having  gates  and  bars,  where  all  the 
dead  dwell ;  sometimes  it  involved  more  definitely  the  idea  of  a 
place  of  punishment ;  and  very  commonly  it  set  forth  just  tM 
unseen  world.  It  came  at  last  to  be  understood  as  consisting  of 
two  parts — one  where  the  blessed  dwelt,  the  other  the  abode  of 
the  lost. 

Now,  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  error,  as  we  consider  it,  is 
the  going  backwards  on  the  track  of  revealed  truth  to  adopt  this 
old  Jewish  view  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the  constructing  out  of 
it  an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
divided  into  two  parts.  Our  Lord  in  the  parable  does  speak  of 
Hades,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  place  of  twa 
cJiambers.  Dives  and  Lazarus  both  die  and  go  into  the  unseen 
world — but  one  to  the  place  of  torment  and  the  other  of  bliss. 
There  is  betwixt  these  two  places  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf. 
So  that,  although  they  are  represented  as  seeing,  knowing,  and 
speaking  to  one  another  from  afar  off,  yet  a  great  advance  is 
made  in  the  parable  by  our  Lord  upon  the  developments  of 
Jewish  theology.  Subsequently,  Christ  teaches  more  distinctly 
that  his  disciples  all  have  a  place  prepared  for  them  by  him,  and 
that  he  will  come  in  their  dying  hours  and  receive  them  to  him- 
self; so  that  where  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  they 
shall  bo  with  him.  It  was  there  he  prayed  for  them  to  be : 
^'with  me  where  1  am^  that  they  may  behold  my  glory."  And 
it  was  there  that  dying  Stephen,  looking  up  steadfastly  into 
heaven  and  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  and  to  Jesus  he 
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cried,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Saying  this,  he  fell 
asleep  indeed,  but  that  was  his  body  only ;  for  his  spirit  doubt- 
less passed  immediately  into  glory  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

The  inspired  apostles  still  more  clearly  develope  the  doctrine 
of  the  blessed  dead  being  one  with  Christ  and  abiding  in  one 
place  with  him,  and  coming  with  him  when  he  shall  descend 
from  heaven. 

Another  view  brought  forward  by  the  author,  in  his  account 
of  the  blessed  dead,  is,  that  "when  Jesus  Christ  died  upon  the 
cross,  his  human  spirit  being  separated  from  his  human  flesh, 
acquired  new  life,  gained  new  powers  of  motion,  and  travelled 
(eiropeidri)  on  a  blcsscd  missiou  to  the  region  of  departed  spirits." 
He  claims  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  for  this  idea 
of  1  Peter  iii.  18,  19 :  "  His  spirit,  which  he  gave  up,  was  with 
the  spirits  which  are  detained  in  prison  or  in  hell,  and  preached 
to  them."  We  know  of  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  this  belief. 
It  is  impossible  to  establish,  on  the  authority  of  an  obscure  and 
doubtful  text,  such  as  that  in  Peter,  a  doctrine  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  drift  of  Scripture.  The  antediluvians 
had  the  word  of  God  and  rejected  it.  Is  the  theory  of  Christ's 
going  and  preaching  to  their  spirits  to  throw  doubt  upon  this 
plain  and  certain  truth  of  the  Bible  ?  Or  is  it  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  doctrine  which  that  very  passage  in  Peter  refers  to, 
that  God's  longsuffering  and  patience  with  men  is  limited  to  this 
mortal  life,  and  that  death  always  seals  up  the  destinies  of  eter- 
nity, for  then  "the  door  is  shut."  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
effect  of  death  upon  the  human  spirit  of  Jesus,  "giving  it  new 
powers  of  motion,  so  that  it  might  travel"  the  road  to  Hades, 
is  not  this  really  trifling,  and  indeed  almost  profane  ?  What ! 
was  the  soul  of  Jesus  separated  by  death  from  his  divinity? 
Could  death  do  more  on  him  than  on  his  followers  ?  It  works 
no  other  efi*ect  on  them  than  merely  the  separation  of  their 
spirit  from  their  body,  whilst  neither  is  separated  from  him. 
And  could  it  do  upon  him  any  other  than  the  corresponding 
work  of  separating  his  human  nature  into  its  two  components  of 
body  and  spirit,  while  both  remained,  as  before,  perfectly  united 
to  his  divinity  ? 
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Here  let  us  refer  to  what  Calvin  says  of  "the  subterraneous 
cavern  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  LimhuB.  Though  this 
fable  has  the  countenance  of  great  authors,  (Justin,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,)  and  is  now  also  seriously  defended  by  many  as  truth,  it 
is  nothing  but  a  fable.  To  conclude  from  it  that  the  souls  of 
the  dead  are  in  prison  is  childish.  And  what  occasion  was  there 
that  the  soul  of  Christ  should  go  down  thither  to  set  them  at 
liberty?" 

We  have  no  special  criticism  to  offer  upon  the  second  part  of 
this  volume — that  relating  to  the  risen  saints.  Let  us  simply 
state  that  the  author  holds  to  the  opinion  that  we  "shall  actually 
eat  and  drink  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  such  wise  as  befits  the 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  body.  "Why  should  we  not  take  our 
Lord's  words  literally,  *I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdom?'  (Matt.  xxvi.  29.)  And  again,  'I  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit 
on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.*  (Luke  xxii. 
29,  30.)  Why  should  we  from  these  words  expect  a  visible  and 
palpable  authorisation,  but  an  invisible  and  unpalpable  feast  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  gain  nothing — nay,  that  we  lose  much — by 
trying  to  etherealize  or  explain  away  those  scriptures  which  give 
solid  and  substantial  reality  to  our  conceptions  of  the  world  to 
come.  I  doubt  not  that  all  things  there  will  have  a  sacramental 
character ;  they  will  be  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and 
spiritual  truths.  But  as  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  do  not  exclude  the  spiritual  meaning,  but  are  a 
great  help  to  us  to  apprehend  it,  so  in  heaven  that  which  is 
spiritual  will  not  exclude  the  actual  and  material,  but  will  give 
the  greater  zest  to  our  enjoyment  of  it."     Pp.  83,  84. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  why  any  thing  in  heaven  should 
be  of  a  sacramental  character,  nor  why  the  perfected  saints 
should  any  longer  require  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward 
and  spiritual  truths.  A  sacrament  is  that  which  seals  and  con- 
firms a  promise  ;  but  in  heaven  the  promises  will  be  all  fulfilled. 
And  visible  signs  are  for  the  confirmation  of  men  in  respect  to 
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that  "which  is  invisible.  But  in  heaven  we  shall  see  not  darkly, 
but  face  to  face,  eternal  things,  and  will  have  no  more  need  of 
signs  or  sacraments. 

On  page  33,  the  author  says  "Moses  disembodied,  but  Elijah 
embodied,"  appeared  to  Christ  at  his  transfiguration.  We  prefer 
Melvill's  idea,  that  Moses'  body  was  raised  to  grace  that  occa- 
sion. In  the  gospel,  we  read  that  two  men  talked  with  our 
Lord.  And  there  is  a  curious  passage  in  Jude  which  appears  to 
refer  to  a  struggle  of  Satan,  whoso  empire  the  grave  was,  with 
Michael  and  his  angels  about  Moses'  body,  which  they  were  sent 
to  raise.  ' 


r 


The  Christian  Sabbath  Vindicated:  and  the  Sabbath  in  its 
Political  Aspect.  By  Ignotus.  Philadelphia:  1869.  Pp. 
249.     12  mo. 

In  our  view,  the  unknown  author  would  have  accomplished  his 
object  more  certainly  and  satisfactorily  to  his  readers  if  his 
method  had  been  less  circuitous.  The  reader  is  too  long  de- 
tained in  his  eiforts  to  discover  the  opinions  and  ultimate  scope 
of  the  writer  ;  and  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  style  is  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  delay  to  which  he  is  subjected.  By  the 
political  aspect  of  the  Sabbath,  the  author  means  its  relations  to 
the  state  or  civil  polity.  When  the  Almighty  entered  into  his 
rest  on  the  seventh  day,  he  solemnly  inaugurated  his  kingdom 
upon  the  earth  over  which  he  presided  in  visible  form  and  in  a 
fixed  place.  The  observance  of  this  Sabbath  was  the  creature's 
acknowledgment  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Creator,  and  rests  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  upon  the  entire  race,  securing  the  favor  of 
God  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  political  condition  under  which 
man  was  placed.  The  author  now  follows  the  history  of  the 
Church  through  the  old  dispensation  down  to  the  times  of  Christ. 
The  Sabbath  reappears  in  the  Mosaic  economy  in  the  midst  of 
the  moral  precepts  which  Christian  nations  recognise  as  essential 
to  their  perfection  while  they  regard  the  Sabbath  as  of  minor 
importance.  His  twentieth  chapter  is  on  what  the  author  calls 
the  political  import  of  baptism.  As  in  the  nation  of  Israel 
when  God  determined  to  separate  them  to  himself  as  a  peculiar 
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people  and  to  endow  them  with  certain  privileges  not  common  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  ordained  circumcision  as  the  preliminary 
rite,  and  so  every  one  who  submitted  to  it  was  entitled  to  its 
privileges,  and  these  privileges  descended  as  a  birthright  to  their 
children;  so  our  Lord,  about  to  organise  his  kingdom  over 
which  he  designed  in  the  end  should  embrace  all  the  human  race, 
ordained  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism.  The  author  maintains 
that  all  the  baptized  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  no  other  evidence  of  their  title  ought  to  be  re- 
quired. No  other  condition,  therefore,  than  their  own  baptism, 
ought  to  be  required  from  parents  in  order  that  their  children 
may  be  baptized.  None  other  should  be  demanded  for  admission 
to  the  Lord's  table,  even  as  none  but  circumcision  was  demanded 
for  admission  to  the  Jewish  passover. 

This  certainly  involves  a  broad-churchism,  equally  contrary 
to  our  Presbyterian  standards  and  to  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  Christian  Church  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  nation  as  the  Jewish  was  ;  and  it  is  fatal  to  the 
purity  of  the  Church  to  make  the  one  parallel  throughout  with 
the  other. 

The  author  argues  that  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  universal, 
so  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  of  universal  obligation,  and  the 
recognition  of  Christ  as  King  and  the  duty  of  observing  his 
Sabbath  should  be  embodied  by  the  nations  in  their  constitutions 
of  government.  God,  he  says,  never  made  any  distinction  of 
Church  and  State  in  his  government  over  men.  It  is  not  a 
necessary  result  of  their  union  that  the  influence  of  the  state 
should  be  antagonistic  to  religion.  It  has  not  been  so,  the 
writer  contends,  in  England.  It  would  be  difficult,  he  says,  to 
find  more  numerous  and  illustrious  examples  of  Christianity, 
^'pure  and  undefiled,"  than  within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  presents,  he  thinks,  as  near  an  approach,  though 
longo  intervallo,  to  that  which  we  are  allowed  to  hope  for,  where 
our  Lord  shall  be  recognised  as  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  as  any 
establishment  of  mere  human  device  is  likely  to  afford. 

"Through  the  Church,"  he  says,  "the  State,  in  an  official  form 
and  with  no  hesitating  accents,  acknowledges  the  royal  authority 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  and  honors  his  Sabbath  ;  and  as  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  I  believe  the  government  of  England  to  be  absolutely 
indestructible." 

"The  occasions  have  been  rare  upon  -which  the  Congress  has 
been  called  upon  to  declare  the  ideas  in  relation  to  state  inter- 
ference in  matters  of  religion  with  which  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  impressed ;  but  such  an  occasion  did  at  one 
time  present  itself,  and  was  eagerly  seized  upon  for  this  purpose. 
I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Sunday  Mail  report.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  august  legislative  body  known  to 
the  country,  deliberately  resolved  that  this  Government,  in  its 
public  and  official  character,  recognised  neither  God  nor  a  Sab- 
bath day." 

"What  a  melancholy  conclusion  !  and  more  melancholy  still, 
the  people,  with  rare  exceptions,  ratified  it ! 

"In  that  hour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  was 
deliberately  pushed  from  his  throne  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  blank  and  cheerless  atheism  inaugurated  in  his 
stead. 

"In  that  solemn  hour,  methinks,  angelic  eyes  might  have  seen 
a  hand  come  forth  and  write  upon  the  walls  of  that  proud  Sen-' 
ate  chamber,  'Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and 
finished  it.' 

"In  that  hour  the  few  in  the  land  who  comprehended  far  bet- 
ter than  any  member  of  that  Senate  the  true  import  of  the  Sab- 
bath, were  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  as  they  looked 
forward  into  the  future  history  of  this  Government,  and  remem- 
bered that  God  is  jealous  of  his  name,  and  that  he  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

"A  generation  has  since  passed  away,  and  whether  or  not 
their  forebodings  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  late  frightful  civil 
war,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

"I  love  to  remember  that  although  justice  and  judgment  are 
the  establishment  of  God's  throne,  yet  mercy  and  truth  go  before 
his  face ;  but  when  I  see  this  nation  apparently  rushing  down  to 
Hades,  with  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  an  Alpine  ava- 
lanche, when  I  witness  its  desolated  fields  and  deserted  homes, 
and  the  awful  carnage  of  its  own  children,  I  cannot  avoid  the 
belief  that  their  worst  fears  are  more  than  fulfilled. 

"And  my  belief  is  further  strengthened,  when  in  looking  into 
the  causes  of  this  war,  I  can  see  no  violation  of  vested  rights, 
no  contest  between  rival  houses,  as  in  the  civil  wars  of  England, 
where  a  crown  was  by  common  consent  to  be  the  prize  of  the 
conqueror.     All  I   can  see  is  a  difference  of  construction  as  to 
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the  powers  conferred  on  the  general  government  by  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  the  separate  States 
on  the  other ;  and  regarding  it  in  this  light,  whatever  others 
may  think,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
his  righteous  displeasure,  is  pouring  contempt  upon  a  constitu- 
tion which  has  dishonored  him,  and  is  vindicating  his  own  supre- 
macy in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  showing  that  no  political  com- 
bination, however  well  adjusted,  no  form  of  government,  how- 
ever exalted  in  pretension,  however  well  it  may  protect  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  however  successfully  it  may 
promote  the  physical  comfort  and  the  material  interests  of  the 
nation,  can  have  any  long  duration,  if  the  recognition  of  his 
authority  and  a  reverence  for  his  Sabbath  do  not  constitute  its 
glory  and  defence.  The  sentence  has  already  been  written, 
'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell :  the  nations  that  forget 
God.' " 

And  yet  the  author  regards  all  laws  compelling  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  wholly  impertinent,  as  being  based  upon  a 
capricious  moral  sentiment,  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Kedeemer.  The  principle  carried  out  would  justify  persecution, 
and  the  great  reforming  principle  of  the  gospel  is  not  force,  but 
love.  He  holds,  too,  that  Christians  should  not  go  to  law  before 
unbelievers,  but  before  the  saints.  For  in  resorting  to  a  code 
which  disowns  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  puts  dishonor  on 
Christ. 

Such  are  the  views  of  this  unknown  author.  In  our  origin 
and  by  our  education  we  are  a  Christian  people,  who  have  left 
the  Old  World,  whose  soil  has  often  been  reddened  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  and  whose  air  has  been  pierced  with  the  shrieks  of 
persecuted  victims,  and  on  these  shores  have  set  up  our  taber- 
nacle. The  civil  law,  as  modified  by  Christianity,  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  which  acknowledges  it,  have  never  yet  been 
banished  from  our  tribunals  of  justice.  There  have  come  to 
dwell  among  us  the  Jew,  the  heathen,  the  Mormon — who  is  the 
Mohammedan  of  the  West — the  denier  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  and  of  the  final  judgment.  We  are  trying  to  work  out 
the  great  problem  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  engaged  in,  of 
the  propagation  and  upholding  of  Christianity  apart  from  the 
State.     A  century  has  not  yet  passed  over  us,  nor  is  it  yet  plain 
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what  our  system  will  bring  forth.  The  fruit  of  this  vine  may 
be  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  it  is  not  yet  ripe.  We  must  wait  for 
it  to  mature.  There  are  fearful  omens  in  the  sky,  that  often 
blaze  suddenly  upon  us  and  fill  us  with  dread.  But  far  above 
these  shine  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  serene  and  un- 
shaken, and  we  do  not  yet  despair.  But  let  the  Church  shine 
forth  in  her  beauty,  and  every  man  and  woman  that  is  named  a 
Christian  be  truly  such,  work  and  stand  up  for  Christ,  sow 
beside  all  waters,  and  hide  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  in  all  the 
neighborhoods  where  men  dwell,  and  wait  for  the  result. 

l^cce  Coelum;  or.  Parish  Astronomy y  in  Six  Lectures.  By  a 
Connecticut  Pastor.  Boston  :  Nichols  &  Noyes.  1869.  Pp. 
198. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  has  the  ring  of  the  true  metal, 
and  is  full  of  marrow.  We  have  not  only  been  entertained  by 
it,  but  positively  delighted.  We  have  been  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  pages  than  the  school-girl  usually  is  over  the  most 
sensational  novel.  It  brings  up  fresh  in  the  mind  all  the  know- 
ledge we  ever  had  of  astronomy,  and  adds  a  great  deal  that  we 
never  had  before.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  young  and  old,  and 
deserves  an  immense  success.  There  is  in  these  pages  a  happy 
combination  of  scientific  accuracy,  a  pleasing  style, — rising  often 
to  the  highest  eloquence, — and  rich  devotional  sentiment.  It  is 
at  once  attractive  and  edifying.  The  sublime  wonders  of  the 
"noblest  of  the  sciences"  are  here  exhibited  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  wholesome  results.  It  fills  the 
mind  with  the  grandest  conceptions,  and  makes  the  most  favor- 
able impressions  upon  the  heart. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  which  we 
read  at  almost  a  single  sitting,  and  which  contains  all  that  peo- 
ple generally  need  to  know  about  astronomy.  Without  the 
technical  terms  and  the  mathematical  calculations,  which  the 
professionally  scientific  man  must  master,  this  unpretending 
volume  contains  all  that  the  general  reader  could  desire.  If 
botany,  geology,  zoology,  ethnology,  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
sciences,  were  treated  in  the  same  way  by  a  hand  equally  skilled, 
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the  vof\A  tQ  the  acqiusitipa  of  scijentiftc  knowledge  would  be  made 
plain  and  easy,  and  many  more  would  travel  in  it.  People 
would  not  have  to  resort  to  fiction,  and  especially  the  vapid  per- 
verting fiction  now  so  much  in  vogue,  for  entertainment,  if  such 
books  were  within  their  reach, 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  popularise  a  sqience  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  comprehftUBipn  of.  the  common  reader.  Such  efforts 
have  generally  resulted  in  evaporating  the  substance  and  leaving 
in  its  place  only  a  dry  husk.  But  our  author's  success  in  this 
difficult  undertaking  is  complete.  He  presents  to  us  the  whole 
field  of  astronomical  facts  up  to  the  latest  discoveries.  Every 
fact  in  his  hands  has  a  charm  about  it  that  fascinates  the  reader. 
And  the  whole  book  is  instinct  with  light  and  life  and  Qod.  The 
Author  of  nature  is  not  excluded  from  his  own  works,  but  the 
last  lecture  gathers  up  the  varied  reflexions  of  the  divine  char- 
acter from  the  "  heavens,"  and  they  are  made  in  a  masterly  manner 
to  "declare  the  glory  of  God." 

The  First  Lecture  gives  a  definition  and  brief  history  of  the 
"Natural  Bible,"  describes  the  instruments  used  in  making  dis- 
coveries and  observations,  and  explains  the  use  of  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  by  which  mathematics  has  contributed 
so  much  to  this  science. 

The  Second  Lecture  discusses  the  sky,  or  what  we  suppose 
Owen  would  call  the  "Aspectable  Heavens,"  exhibiting  its 
nature,  contents,  and  arrangement. 

The  Third  unfolds  to  our  view  the  satellite  systems,  with  their 
revolutions,  distance,  size,  shape,  densities,  etc. 

The  Fourth  speaks  of  the  planet  systems. 

The  Fifth,  of  higher  systems. 

The  Sixth,  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

We  have  not  one  word  of  disparaging  criticism  to  utter  about 
this  book.  Though  written  in  New  England,  and,  we  suppose, 
by  a  New  Englander,  its  language  is  pure  simple  English ;  and 
what  has  surprised  us  more  than  all,  it  has  not  one  word  about 
slavery  or  the  freedmen  or  the  South ! 

We  marked  many  passages  which  deserve  to  be  quoted,  but 
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we  will  give  only  one,  assuring  our  readers  that  there  are  many 
others  equally  good : 

*'Now,  suppose  our  thoughts  to  be  chariots,  and  let  us  travel 
oflf  towards  the  sun.     At  the  distance  of  Mercury,  the  sun  would 
appear  six  times  larger  and  brighter  than  it  did  on  the  earth, 
and  must  be  that  number  of  times  hotter — other  things  being 
equal.     What  a  summer,  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Mercu- 
rians  must  have !     If  the  supposed  planet  Vulcan  were  real,  the 
sun  from  it  would  appear  fifty  times  as  large  and  bright  as  it 
does  at  the  earth ;  and  the  mean  heat  at  the  most  exposed  parts 
of  the  planet  would  be  more  than  3000°.     What  a  long  ther- 
mometer, not  to  say  incombustible,  must  the  Vulcanians  require ! 
Going  on  still,  as  we  near  the  surface  of  the  sun,  it  expands  so 
as  to  fill  a  half-heaven  with  its  disc,  and  the  heat  is  now  three 
hundred  thousand  times  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  on 
the  earth.     Had  we  not  had  the  prudence  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  jerkin  of  the  very  best  asbestos,  were  not  our  thought- 
chariot  itself  a  salamander  safe  of  the  very  best  quality,  our 
travelling  would  now  be  forever  ended.     But,  as  it  is,  we  are 
able  to  pass  around  the  sun ;  and  then,  speeding  outward  as 
only  thought-chariots,  fancy-driven,   can,  past  belted  Jupiter, 
past  Saturn  with  its  three  wondrous  rings,  we  stop  not  till  we 
reach  Neptune.     Looking  back,  we  see  the  sun  dwindled  to  the 
size  of  Venus — nine  hundred  times  less  than  we  saw  it  from  the 
earth,  and  nine  hundred  times  as  dim  and  cold,  and  yet  giving 
as  much  light  as  six  hundred  of  our  moons.     And  if  our  courage 
does  not  fail  us  on  these  dim  frontiers,  arid  with  the  thermometer 
already  standing  some  50,000°  below  zero ;  if  it  is  not  too  much 
of  a  transition  even  for  us,  thought-pavilioned  as  we  are,  to 
pass,  all  in  a  single  minute,  from  the  immeasurable  furnace  of 
the  sun  to  the  immeasurable  refrigerator  of  the  very  pole  of  our 
planetary  system — let  us  keep  on  one  stage  further  to  where  the 
sun  appears  a  star  of  inappreciable  diameter,  and  where,  in  the 
heart  of  eternal  night  and  of  infinite  congelation  multiplied  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  cruises  the  last  known  picket  of  our 
planetary  system,  the  comet  of  1680.     We  cannot  deny  that,  if 
worlds  thus  situated  are  peopled,  it  must  be  with  beings  very 
difi*erently  constituted  from  ourselves.     And  what  of  that  ?    We 
will  not  be  guilty  of  the  unphilosophy  of  assuming  that  the 
Infinite  Creator  has  made  but  one  pattern  of  living  creatures,  or 
that  the  patterns  are  not  as  various  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
spheres  which  his  almighty  hand  has  shaped  and  sent  whirling 
through  the  void."     Pp.  110,  111. 
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Baptism  versus  Immersion,  A  Review  of  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Immersionists,  By  George  B.  Jewett.  Reprinted 
from  the  Congregational  Review  for  September,  1868.  Pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  "Essex  South  Association:'.'  Third 
edition.     Salem:  1869. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bible  Union  in  answer  to  a  recent  pamphlet 
entitled  ''Essex  South  Association  and  the  Revised  Testa- 
ment;'' covering  also  Dr,  Conant's  '' Letter  to  the  Examiner 
and  ChroniclCy  December  3,  1868.''  By  George  B.  Jewett. 
Salem:  1869. 

These  two  pamphlets  exhibit  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
between  some  of  our  Congregational  brethren  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Immersionists,  concerning  the  Revised  New  Testament 
of  the  American  Bible  Union.  The  authors,  inventors,  and  pro- 
moters of  this  "revision"  have  hitherto  rejoiced  in  the  appella- 
tion of  Baptists — a  name  of  large  assumption,  as  if  no  others 
but  themselves  baptized,  but  which  is  so  familiar  that  we  forget 
its  scope  and  import.  They  have  earned,  by  their  zeal  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  the  name  "Immersionists,"  followers,  they  claim, 
of  "John  the  Immerser,"  and  which  is  but  the  synonym  of 
an  earlier  name — the  "Dippers." 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Jewett  arrange  themselves  under  three 
classes.  He  objects  to  the  revised  New  Testament  as  an  English 
work,  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  as  an  instrument  of 
denominational  propagandism.  In  reference  to  the  first,  he 
objects  that  while  aiming  to  modernise  the  language  of  the  com. 
mon  version,  it  retains  many  of  its  obsolescent  forms;  that  it 
has  many  unintelligible  renderings,  as  "a  hundred  dendries"  for 
"a  hundred  pence ;  "  that  it  appears  to  have  no  law  for  the  use 
of  English  relatives,  auxiliaries,  tenses,  or  the  subjunctive  and 
potential  moods.  In  reference  to  the  second,  he  objects  to  it  as 
a  translation  from  the  Greek  that  its  renderings  are  often  ambi- 
guous ;  that  they  are  often  servile,  sacrificing  the  English  idiom 
to  the  Greek  when  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  tolerable ;  that 
its  renderings  are  often  intensely  weak,  as  "chosen  "  instead  ©f 
"elect,"   "he  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  therefore  do  thes^ 
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ppy^era  work  in  hip,"  ^HhroiJigh  the  haihin^  of  regeneration," 
*^no  one  puts  ne^ir  ^jriiie  iptp  old  sjcins;  "  that  otl^er  repcjeripgs 
a,re  mapifes^ly  ipcjorrect^  The  third  ojy^ctiop  is  a  more  forcible 
ojie,  "that  it  is  evidentlj  intended  to  be  an  instrument  of  de- 
nominational propagandism. "  It  is  enough  to  st^te  explicitly  that 
"baptism"  is  supplemented  by  "inamersion,"  "baptist"  by 
"imiperser,"  "baptise"  by  "immerse,"  and  that  this  change 
is  universal.  And  this  is  the  only  characteristic  feature  of  the 
version — the  only  change  from  the  common  version  v^hich  is  carried 
persistently  through. 

"  Their  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  expunge  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  very  idea  of  baptism,  and  substitute  immersion ;  thus 
foreclosing  all  discussion,  and  preoccupying  the  mind  of  every 
reader  with  a  conviction  so  strong  and  irresistible  of  what  the 
Bible  teaches  respecting  this  one  doctrine  and  ordinance,  as  to 
preclude  forever  all  room  for  doubt  or  question.  They  wish  to 
he  able  to  say  to  every  inquirer :  *  He  that  believes  and  is 
immersed  shall  be  saved  *  (Mark  xvi.  16).  They  wish  to  silence 
every  objector  by  a  thus-saith-the-Lord :  *  Arise,  he  immersed, 
apd  wash  away  thy  sjns '  (Acts  xxii.  16).  They  would  teach 
every  child,  they  would  declare  to  every  person  unskilled  in  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible :  There  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the  use  of  any  word  descriptive  of  what 
was  once  called  *  baptism '  except  immersion  ;  search  and  see  for 
yourselves.  Those  who  have  learned  the  pass-word,  they  would 
welcome  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  those  who  *  cannot  frame 
to  pronounce  it,'  they  would  consign  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  persistent  baptists.  Thus  they  would  convert  the  Bible  into 
one  grand  engine  of  proselytism. 

"  To  effect  all  this,  they  must,  of  course,  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion. They  must  undermine  the  old  version,  and,  if  possible, 
utterly  destroy  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  it.  They 
must  make  it  appear  as  a  thing  of  the  past — as  good  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  who  produced 
it,  but  quitet  inadequate  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  the  approval  of  the  '  most  competent 
scholars  of  the  present  day.'  When  this  work  is  accomplished, 
they  have  opened  the  way  for  their  new  version  ;  they  have  pre- 
pared for  themselves  an  open  field  in  which  to  roam  at  will, 
without  fear  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke  from  one  of  those  to 
whom  their  labors  are  addressed — the  masses  of  the  people.  It 
is  enough  for  most  people  to  be  told,  in  scripture  phrase,  that 
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<in  those  days  comes  John  the  iitiiberser '  (Matt.  iii.  1);  and 
that  the  peoj)le  *  were  imtnersed  by  hini  in  the  Jordan '  (iii.  6). 
It  is  Enough  for  theiii  to  read :  '  Theti  Jesus  comes  frdm  Galilee  to 
the  Jordan,  to  John,  to  be  inrnlerised  by  him  j'  and  that,  *haVih'g 
been  immersed,  Jesiis  went  up  immediately  from  tbe  water '  (iii. 
13, 16) ;  and  especially  that  the  commission  of  the  disciples  was 
in  these  words :  *  Go,  therefore,  and  disciple  all  the  nations, 
immersing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Soil,  and 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  What  mor6  is 
needed  ?  Does  not  the  Bible  teach,  that,  in  order  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ,  and  to  obey  his  precepts,  every  man  must  be 
immersed  ?  Could  any  thing  be  clearer  ?  Could  any  duty  be 
plainer  or  more  obligatory  ? 

"  And  Could  any  other  method  of  enforcing  this  obligation 
and  silencing  objection  possibly  be  devised,  so  simple,  so  direct, 
so  authoritative  and  effectual  as  this — ^to  be  able  to  show  to 
every  reader  the  word,  *  Immersion,'  emblazoned  on  every  page 
of  the  gospel  ? 

*' And  yet  one  thing  more  was  found  to  be  essential.  An  air 
of  plausibility  must  be  given  to  this  daring  innovation,  by  intro- 
ducing enough  other  changes  and  professed  improvements  to 
serve  as  a  foil  or  screen  for  this — a  sort  of  veil  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  the  statue.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  genieral 
revision,  rather  than  a  specific  alteration  merely.  Hence,  too, 
the  animus  of  the  whole  undertaking — the  motive  power  of  fell 
the  machinery.  Under  cover  of  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  wider  dissemination,  is  thus  introduced  a 
more  stupendous  enterprise  for  converting  the  world  to  a  single 
dogma,  than  ever  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  most  zealous 
disciple  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

"  Accordingly,  all  the  other  changes  from  the  common  version 
are  made  in  subserviency  to  this  single  dogma.  Every  render- 
ing is  shaped  and  shaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  this  central  doctrine.  To  undergo  immersion,  people 
must  go  down  into  (eU)  the  water ;  hence,  as  often  as  possible, 
must  tk  be  rendered  'into,'  though  it  involve -the  absurdity  of 
walking  into  mountains.  After  immersion,  the  novitiate  must 
come  up  out  of  the  water ;  hence,  ««  must  be  translated,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  out  of^  even  though  the  rendering 
involve  the  impossibility  of  rolling  a  stone  out  of  a  door  within 
which  it  had  never  been  placed.  Immersion  must  be  performed 
in  some  appropriate  element;  hence,  h  must  be  rendered  in, 
even  though  it  imposed  the  necessity  of  saying,  *  Ye  shall  be 
immersed  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence '  (Acts  i.  5) ; 
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and  although  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  stands  recorded  in 
these  words,  *  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit '  (ii.  4) ; 
and  yet  again,  although  the  act  implied  is  described  in  the  17th 
verse,  in  this  significant  form  of  expression,  *  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.'  From  which  it  is  evident  that  this 
'  immersion  in  the  Holy  Spirit '  was,  in  reality,  a  baptism  hy  or 
with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  filling,  but  a  being  filled  with  the 
Spirit ;  not  a  plunging  into,  but  a  reception  of,  the  Spirit  'poured 
upon  the  recipient  from  above. 

"The  word  baptism  must  be  supplanted  by  *  immersion,' 
though  it  be  the  occasion  of  immersing  the  couches  of  the  Jews 
before  they  could  be  considered  fit  for  occupancy — a  custom 
which,  in  these  days,  would  be  regarded  as  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance ;  and  though  it  involve  the  gra- 
tuitous assumption  implied  in  the  passage :  '  And  coming  from 
the  market,  except  they  immerse  themselves,  they  do  not  eat  * 
(Mark  vii.  4) ;  and  the  preposterous  translation :  '  And  the 
Pharisee,  seeing  it,  wondered  that  he  did  not  first  immerse  him- 
self (aor.  pass.)  before  dinner  '  (Luke  xi.  38).  We  say  '  prepos- 
terous,' because  the  probabilities  of  the  case  justify  a  term  of  repro- 
bation as  strong  as  this  ;  and  because  one  of  the  evangelists  has 
taken  the  precaution  to  forestall  so  absurd  a  rendering  by  stating 
expressly :  *  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they 
carefully  wash  their  hands^  do  not  eat,  holding  the  tradition  of 
the  elders '  (Mark  vii.  3,  4) ;  and  also  because  the  Master  him- 
self said :  *  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet, 
but  is  clean  every  whit '  (John  xiii.  10)." 

The  second  pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  given,  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  William  H.  Wyckofi",  LL.  D.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bible  Union,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Conant's 
answer  to  the  first  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Jewett.  There  may  be  an 
occasional  hypercriticism  in  Mr.  Jewett's  strictures,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  damaging  to  the  new  version,  which  claims  to  be 
"the  work  of  the  most  competent  scholars  of  the  day,"  who, 
however,  are  often  caught  napping  by  the  acute  critic,  wearied 
perhaps  by  their  labors  in  constructing  this  new  railway  into 
the  Immersionist  Church.  Many  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  we 
know,  have  an  intense  dislike  to  the  new  version.  We  have  some 
of  our  sincerest  friends  among  them,  and  delight  to  walk  with 
them  on  the  broad  fields  of  our  common  Christianity.  We  are 
only  sorry  that  they  do  not  allow  their  fellow-Christians  to  be 
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members  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  themselves 
that  they  so  exalt  the  outward  form  of  a  sacrament  of  the 
Church  above  its  spiritual  import ;  which  must  be  attended  with 
evil  consequences  to  their  own  Church  as  well  as  to  others,  and 
especially  to  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  souls  who  are  so  apt 
to  make  religion  to  consist  wholly  in  outward  rites. 

Calvin:  His  Life,  Ms  Labors,  and  Ids  Writings.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Felix  Bungener,  Author  of  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street.     1863.    Pp.  349, 8vo. 

The  fact,  referred  to  before  in  this  department  of  our  work, 
that  the  war. cut  us  off  completely  from  the  current  literature  of 
Europe,  must  be  our  apology,  if  any  is  needed,  for  introducing 
this  book  at  so  late  a  day  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  But  the 
interest  of  the  subject  and  the  value  of  this  treatise,  we  think, 
will  quiet  all  demands  for  such  apology.  The  Rev.  Felix  Bun- 
gener is  the  well  known  author  not  only  of  a  "  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  but  of  a  number  of  other  works — as  "  The 
Priest  and  the  Huguenot,"  "  The  Court  and  the  Desert,"  in  three 
volumes,  "France  before  the  Revolution,"  in  two  volumes, 
*' Voltaire  and  his  Times,"  "Julian,  or  the  Close  of  an  Era,"  in 
two  volumes,  "Rome  and  the  Bible,"  "Rome  and  the  Human 
Heart,"  "  Christ  and  the  Age."  We  give  the  titles  as  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  the  number  of  volumes  as  published  in 
our  language. 

The  present  work  we  judge  to  be  translated  well,  notwith- 
standing that  a  very  few  sentences  have  the  outlandish  air  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid  in  translations.  There  is  no  good 
excuse,  however,  for  a  translator  who  uses  bad  English,  as  this 
one  does  when  he  employs  (p.  97)  the  word  ignore  in  the  sense 
of  not  acknowledging.  This  is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
influence  in  these  days  of  American  books  upon  the  people  of 
the  mother  country.  Ignore,  we  suppose,  is  New  England 
English,  like  locate  and  donate ;  but  Old  England  sometimes 
unwittingly  borrows  these  inventions.  A  living  author  in  Lon- 
don was  amazed  when  we  pointed  to  the  word  reliable  in  his 
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book  as  something  imported  by  hitn  from  America,  and  boldly 
appealed  to  his  Johnson  as  authority  for  its  use,  only  to  be  still 
more  amazed  to  find  no  such  word  there.  We  may  add,  that 
there  are  some  errors  of  the  press  to  be  found  in  this  book,  as 
on  pages  82  and  222. 

Our  author,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Calvin,  is  nevertheless 
very  free  and  independent  in  his  judgment  of  the  Reformer. 
Here  is  what  he  says  of  the  severity  of  Calvin's  spirit  and  lan- 
guage :  "  When  he  refutes,  there  is  always  a  little  anger,  a  little 
contempt,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal ;  always  that  assurance 
which  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  it  possible  for  one  to  differ 
from  him  without  being  a  dolt,  a  dunce,  or  a  traitor."  (P.  40.) 
"All  the  impatience  and  all  the  indignation  which  can  be 
inspired  by  a  false  idea,  Calvin  thinks  himself  entitled  to  pour 
out  upon  all  who  teach  or  even  accept  that  idea.  *  *  *  You 
ask  yourself  how  he  came  not  to  understand  that,  in  default  of 
charity,  the  very  interest  and  dignity  of  his  cause  forbade  him 
to  defend  it  thus."  (P.  55.)  But  he  very  properly  and  justly 
adds :  "  Calvin  wrote  for  his  own  age,  not  for  ours.  He  was  to 
blame,  it  is  true,  for  a  great  author  ought  to  write  for  every  age ; 
but  he  was  writing  for  his  own  ;  and  if  he  was  absolved  by  it,  or 
rather  if  it  did  not  even  occur  to  it  that  absolution  was  needed, 
so  natural  then  did  harsh  polemics  appear — why,  we  must 
either  absolve  him,  or  keep  our  reproaches  for  those  who  absolved, 
approved,  encouraged,  and  admired  him.  *  *  *  L^t  ^g 
regret  them,  [these  blemishes,]  but  on  our  own  account;  to  visit 
upon  Calvin  all  the  annoyance  which  they  inflict  upon  us,  would 
be  to  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  him  like  that  for  which  we  blame 
him ;  for  we  also  should  then  magnify  into  serious  faults  what  are 
such  only  from  our  point  of  view  and  according  to  our  impres- 
sions." (P.  56.)  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  severities  exer- 
cised upon  the  Protestants  at  Paris,  as  young  Jacques  Pavanne 
and  the  poor  hermit  of  Livry,  both  of  whom  he  may  have  seen 
burned :  "It  was  by  the  light  of  those  flames  that  he  resolutely 
entered  upon  the  path  in  which  at  every  step  such  fires  might  be 
kindled  for  him.  When  we  judge  the  man,  let  us  not  forget  the  ter- 
rible and  pitiless  education  which  the  age  had  given  him."  (P.  12.) 
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M.  Bungener  furnishes  on  iriany  points  details  wliidi  "we  do 
not  remember  to  Lave  found  elsewhere.  Take,  for  exainiplie,  liis 
history  of  Calvin's  childhood  and  youth,  and  you  get  a  clearer 
idea  than  Henry  gives  of  his  relations  to  the  Romfsh  |)nesthood 
and  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  that  clerical  appointment  ^iich 
he  held  when  a  mere  hoy.  So  in  reference  to  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  banishment  from  Geneva ;  and  so  in  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  return ;  and  so  in  reference  to  his  corres- 
pondence with  Sadolet ;  and  so  in  reference  to  the  Spiritual  Lib- 
ertines. Henry  gives  one  a  clear  idea  neither  of  the  relations 
of  these  men  to  the  Anabaptists  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the 
political  Libertines  on  the  other.  Bungener  sets  before  us  dis- 
tinctly what  was  their  object,  viz.,  "the  accommodation  of 
materialism  and  the  gospel.  For  this,  it  Was  necessary  either  to 
materialize  the  gospel,  or  to  spiritualize  materialism.  They  had 
chosen  the  latter,  and  hence  the  name  of  spiritual  assumed  by 
them."  "They  did  but  give  to  Anabaptism  a  more  philosoph- 
ical form,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  reconnect  it  better 
with  the  gospel,  but  a  gospel  philosophized  with  this  intention.** 
"  God  is  every  where,  therefore  God  is  all ;  such  is  the  starting 
pointof  the  system.'*  (P.  205.)  This  is  the  account  given  of  the 
Spirituals,  or  rather  of  their  leaders,  Coppin,  Quintin,  Perceval, 
and  Pocque.  Then  come  the  Libertines  of  Geneva — the  politi- 
cal ones  who  "seize  as  a  matter  of  tactics  upon  a  doctrine  which 
sanctioned  their  disorderly  practices,"  and  who,  for  nine  years, 
are  all  the  time  on  the  point  of  crushing  Calvin,  during  which 
period  he  guides  "Geneva  as  a  vessel  on  fire,  which  burns  the 
captain's  feet  and  yet  obeys  him." 

We  set  a  very  high  value  upon  Henry's  Life  and  Times  of 
Calvin ;  but  in  a  work  of  not  half  the  size  of  it,  our  author 
gives  a  clearer  statement  of  many  points.  It  is  just  the  differ- 
ence between  German  and  French  writing. 

Let  us,  however,  separate  Bungener's  trieatment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Calvin  and  Servetus  from  this  general  commendation. 
That  affair  our  author  narrates  very  well  and  very  satisfactorily; 
but  we  looked  for  some  fresh  light,  and  were  disappointed.  He 
tells  us  nothing  which  the  Memoir  of  M.  Rilliet  de  Candolle 
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(Geneva,  1844,)  had  not  told  us  before,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  his  account  of  it  lacks  our  author's  accustomed  spirit  and 
point. 

Let  us  also  observe  that  Bungener's  book  wants  the  advantage 
of  a  copious  index,  with  which  Henry's  furnishes  the  reader. 
Nor  do  we  admire  his  plan  of  four  books  divided  into  twenty  or 
twenty-five  sections  each,  with  nothing  at  the  head  of  each  page 
to  guide  the  reader  as  he  seeks  to  compare  one  passage  with 
another. 

Amongst  the  points  on  which  Bungener  sheds  new  light  is  the 
motive  of  Calvin  in  publishing  his  Commentary  upon  the  De 
Clementia  of  Seneca.  Some  of  his  historians  have  said  it  was 
to  obtain  from  Francis  I.  more  indulgence  towards  the  Protes- 
tants. Our  author  gives  several  reasons  for  not  accepting  this 
view,  and  then  adds :  "  In  fact,  the  idea  attributed  to  him  does 
not  belong  to  his  age,  and  is  one  from  which  no  man  was  further 
than  he.  To  ask  clemency  of  a  king  for  the  friends  of  the 
Reformed  faith  would,  in  his  eyes,  have  been  to  ask  clemency 
and  compassion  for  truth, — for  the  gospel, — and  to  ascribe  to 
that  king  authority  over  God  himself.  The  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  never  asked  for  toleration,  in  the  more  modern  sense  of 
the  word — a  fact  too  much  forgotten  when  they  are  so  loudly 
accused  of  not  having  granted  it  themselves  while  the  power  was 
in  their  hands."  (P.  24.)  The  nineteenth  century  is  very 
fine — it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  sixteenth  in  point  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  the  sixteenth  was  very  sturdy,  and  sturdiness  always 
deserves  respect. 

M.  Bungener's  remarks  on  Calvin's  "tremendous  doctrine" 
of  predestination  and  reprobation  appear  to  us  to  be  very  weak. 
In  the  first  place,  (and  he  acknowledges  it  very  fully,)  that  doc- 
trine is  not  Calvin's  doctrine  any  more  than  it  is  Augustine's ; 
nor  is  it  the  invention  of  either,  for  they  both  get  it  from  Paul 
the  inspired  apostle,  and  the  other  Scripture  writers.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  correct  that  Calvin  admits  the  foundation 
of  the  doctrine  to  be  "in  a  logical  deduction,"  for  he  derives  it 
directly  and  expressly  from  the  Bible.  But,  in  the  third  place, 
our  author  ought  not  to  sneer  at  logical  deductions  from  the 
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express  words  of  Scripture,  nor  identify  such  a  basis  of  doctrine 
with  what  infidels  and  Eomanists  accept  or  maintain.  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  infidels  and  Komanists  build  their  structures  on  logi- 
cal deductions  from  the  express  words  of  Scripture.  Our  author 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  what  is  written  down  in  the  Bible  is  no 
more  truly  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  than  what  is  deducible 
therefrom  by  good  and  necessary  consequence.  If  logic  is 
human,  so  is  reading  and  writing  human.  If  we  must  not  con- 
fide in  our  reason,  so  we  must  not  confide  in  our  eye  or  ear. 
We  must  not  confide  in  either ;  but  the  word  of  God  in  which 
we  are  to  confide  is  no  more  addressed  to  our  eye  and  ear  than 
to  our  reason,  and  whatever  we  read  we  are  required  to  under- 
stand— not  of  course  the  quomodoy  but  certainly  the  quid. 

We  do  not  accept  for  a  moment,  therefore,  our  author's  state- 
ment, that  to  Calvin,  "  as  to  his  disciples,**  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination "remained  a  dead  letter,"  because  "there  is  not  a 
trace,  either  in  his  theology,  his  ethics,  or  his  life,  of  that  prac- 
tical fatalism  which  ought  logically  to  result  from  the  terrible 
dogma  he  taught."  (P.  53.)  Indeed,  he  himself  contradicts 
this  statement  on  the  same  page,  where  he  says:  "Instead  of 
destroying  activity,  courage,  morality,  and  hope,  it  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  given  the  soul  a  more  vigorous  temper,  and 
to  have  made  it  face  more  boldly  the  severest  duties  and  trials. 
All  the  martyrs  who  went  to  the  stake,  encouraged  and  com- 
forted by  some  pious  epistle  from  him  who  had  taught  them, 
believed  in  predestination."  On  the  same  page,  we  also  read 
what  we  transcribe  with  slightly  qualified  pleasure :  "  A  writer 
who  certainly  is  no  Calvinist,  nor  unhappily  even  a  believer,  is 
struck  like  ourselves  by  this  moral,  heroic  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. *  Geneva,'  says  Michelet,  *  endured  by  its  moral  strength. 
It  had  no  territory,  no  army — nothing  for  space,  time,  or  mat- 
ter ;  it  was  the  city  of  the  mind,  huilt  of  Stoicism  on  the  rock  of 
predestination.  Against  the  immense  and  gloomy  net  into 
which,  when  abandoned  by  France,  Europe  fell,  nothing  less  was 
necessary  than  that  heroic  seminary.  To  every  people  in  peril, 
Sparta  for  an  army  sent  a  Spartan.  It  was  thus  with  Geneva ; 
*     *     *     and  now  the  combat  commences !     Below,  let  Loyola 
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excavate  his  mines ;  above,  let  the  gold  of  Spain  and  the  sword 
of  the  Guises  dazzle  or  pervert !  In  that  narrow  enclosure,  the 
gloomy  garden  of  God,  blood-red  roses  bloom  under  Calvin's 
hand  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  soul.  If  in  any 
part  of  Europe  blood  and  tortures  are  required,  a  man  to  be 
burnt  or  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  that  man  is  at  Geneva, 
ready  to  depart,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  singing  psalms  to 
him.'" 

Upon  Calvin's  "Antidote  to  the  Council  of  Trent,"  which 
was  held  in  his  day,  our  author  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions, derived  from  Calvin  :  "  Opened,  after  long  delays,  in  1545, 
the  Council  of  Trent  dragged  itself  miserably  along  with  a  very 
small  number  of  prelates — twenty-five  at  first,  but  afterwards  a 
few  more,  nearly  all  Italians,  and  visibly  embarrassed  by  the 
grand  name  of  General  or  (Ecumenical,  with  which  the  Council 
had  been  decorated.  The  Romish  Church  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  forgetting  those  clay-feet  of  the  colossus  and  in  causing  them 
to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  curious  to  see  what  a  well-informed 
contemporary  was  able  to  say  of  it  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted. Calvin  asks  these  few  bishops,  dressed  up  with  the  name 
of  General  Council,  if  there  be  amongst  them  at  least  some 
well-known  name,  some  theologian  of  any  weight.  Though 
unknown  in  their  respective  dioceses,  *a  change  of  air'  has  suf- 
ficed for  them  to  become  the  light  of  the  world !  Their  decrees, 
moreover,  are  not  drawn  up  by  themselves ;  the  true  Council  of 
Trent  is  composed  of  sundry  monks,  whom  the  bishops  have 
brought  to  make  them  transact  the  business.  And  even  were 
the  Council  composed  of  a  thousand  bishops,  the  rights  which  it 
arrogates  to  itself  would  be  no  better  founded  on  sound  doctrine 
and  history.  Who  ever  saw  the  first  Councils  ascribing  to  them- 
selves infallibility  ?  *  *  *  Calvin  was  mistaken,  therefore, 
in  one  thing  only.  He  thought — what  all  Romanists  then 
thought  with  him,  including  the  members  of  the  Council^— that 
this  Council  was  a  failure."  The  Council  of  Trent  having  been 
prorogued,  and  it  being  doubtful  whether  it  ever  would  be  reas- 
sembled, which  it  was  not  for  fourteen  years,  there  appears 
Charles  V.'s  famous  Interim,  to  decide  what  Protestants  and 
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Rc^iwanifi|ts,  ^ere  proviaiopaljy  to  bpljeve  tijl  a  good  and  true 
Council  should  roak^thfifli  agree.  Whereuppn  Calyin  puts  fprtl^ 
his  two  treatises  Touching  reformation  and  the  true  Tfifan^  of 
determining  differences,  Bupgener's  oba^J^atipna  on  this  sub- 
ject apply,  to  more  q^estipns  and  mow  parties  in  thepiresent  day 
than  one.  What  h^  says  of  "half-way  men,"  "men. of  accom- 
modations and  pomprpmisea! "  "beginning  to  yield,"  and*  then 
yielding  more,  and  "willing  to  live  in  peace  at,  any  price," 
**framera  of  a  factitious  concord,"  "the  plan  of  which  is  but  a 
tissue  of  equivocations,"  whereas  "one,  me^ns  only  is  good<  and 
that  is  frankness;"  and  whftt  he  says  of  "the  interest  of  the 
cause,"  as  "  a  human  thought  which  Calvin  des|)!ises  and  rejects," 
who  "knows  nothing  but  the  interests  of  truth,"— all  this  it 
would  be  profitable  to  have  read  and  pondered  by  various  parties 
in  our  age  and  country.  But  let  us  quote  his  concluding  remarks 
on  this  point.  "If  you  wish  to  conquer  by  the  Bible, — and  by 
what  else  would  you  dream  of  conquering  ? — you  must  not  begin 
by  agreeing  at  its  expense,  even  upon  secondary  things,  with 
those  who  hav«  abandoned  or  burlesqued  it.  Do  not  forget, 
moreover,  that  it  is  by  secondary  things,  by  forms,  practices, 
and  usages,  that  Rome  established  and  still  maintains  her  empire. 
The  little  which  you  would  yield  her  would  become  a  great  deal 
in  her  hands :  you  would  have  furnished  her  the  means  to  recon- 
quer, if  not  you,  your  children.  This  is  what  Calvin  had  com- 
prehended. Is  the  danger  of  acting  otherwise  less  now  ?  So 
some  think.  It  seems  to  them  that  a  position  marked  out  by  a 
struggle  of  three  centuries  cannot  be  compromised  by  allowing 
it  to  be  encroached  upon  in  a  few  unimportant  points.  Such  is 
not  our  opinion ;  and  we  think  that  the  greater  part  of  Calvin's 
reflections  on  the  '  Interim '  are  altogether  as  just  now  as  they 
were  in  1549." 

Dr.  Cunningham  has  said  that  Calvin  yielded  in  the  sacra- 
ments too  much  to  Luther,  and  endeavors  in  this  way  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  Genevan  doctrine  upon  that  subject.  M. 
Bungener's  may  be  set  over  against  Dr.  Cunningham's  authority 
on  this  point.  (See  pages  153,  296-7.)  We  have  long  been 
satisfied  that  this  is  an  error  of  Cunningham's. 
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What  Calvin  did  for  the  French  language  is  another  point 
upon  which  our  author  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  (See 
pages  14,  bQ,  57,  64.) 

One  interesting  item  is  thus  set  forth  by  our  author :  "  He 
always  preached  extempore.''  (P.  328.)  Another  is  thus 
expressed :  "In  fact,  never  was  marriage  holier  and  more  indis- 
soluble than  at  Geneva  under  the  ordinances  of  Calvin."  (P. 
186.)  But  we  take  occasion  to  record,  to  the  honor  of  our 
maligned  and  hated  South  Carolina,  that  there  never  was  a  case 
of  divorce  amongst  her  white  population  until  this  year,  when 
such  an  event  has  occurred  under  the  present  government,  admin- 
istered by  freedmen  and  foreigners.  As  to  our  former  slaves, 
we  hold,  with  Dr.  Thornwell,  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
incompetent  to  make  or  observe  any  such  alliance.  Marriage  is 
an  institute  of  revealed  religion,  and  barbarians  and  semi-barba- 
rians are  not  capable  of  its  duties  or  obligations. 

Another  item  of  some  interest  is  the  following :  "  Another 
day  it  is  a  dentist  whose  art  is  new,  for  hitherto  men  had  only 
been  drawers  of  teeth,  but  he  announces  himself  as  taking  care 
of  and  repairing  them.  He  is  sent  to  M.  Calvin,  and  Calvin 
receives  him,  puts  himself  into  his  skilful  hands,  and  recom- 
mends him  to  the  magistrates."  (P.  330.)  Another  is  this: 
"  Farel  is  nearly  eighty  years  and  Calvin  is  going  to  die."  Farel 
writes  that  he  is  coming.  His  friend  replies  in  writing,  and  begs 
him  to  avoid  so  much  fatigue.  "  But  Farel  was  already  on  his 
way ;  dusty  and  exhausted,  for  he  had  come  from  Neuch5,tel  on 
foot,  Calvin  saw  him  enter  his  chamber."  (Pp.  345-6.)  And 
still  another  is  the  following :  "  He  also  refused,  during  his  last 
illness,  the  quarter's  salary  which  was  brought  to  him.  He  had 
not  earned  it,  he  said,  how  could  he  accept  it  ?  *  *  *  This 
is  the  characteristic  which  even  the  Pope,  Pius  IV.,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  pointed  out  in  him :  '  That  which  made  the  strength 
of  that  heretic,'  said  he,  *was  that  money  was  nothing  to  him.' 
Calvin's  strength  had  a  very  different  cause  assuredly,  and  one 
of  which  his  indifference  to  money  was  only  a  consequence ;  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  prove  to  the  end  the  perfect  unity  of  his  life." 
(P.  340.) 
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"We  shall  close  with  one  more  reference :  "On  the  19th 
November  (1563)  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dreux,"  It  had 
most  important  results ;  for  the  Protestants  were  thereby  pre- 
vented from  marching  into  Paris,  which  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  the  definite  triumph  of  the  Reformed  religion  in 
France.  One  thousand  men  would  have  sufl&ced  to  change  the 
aspect  of  that  battle,  and  the  aspect,  too,  of  France  for  centu- 
ries. "  God  did  not  then  will  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation 
in  France.  Why  did  he  not  will  it  ?  Away  with  our  questions  I 
His  ways  are  not  our  ways ;  let  us  submit  and  be  silent.'' 
"  This  is  what  Calvin  had  more  than  once  to  preach,  after  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  to  all  those  hearts  which  were  less  cast  down 
by  defeat  than  painfully  astonished  at  seeing  God  abandon  the 
cause."  (Pp.  324-5.)  The  people  of  the  late  Southern  Con- 
federacy, whose  sad  privilege  is  to  mourn  a  good  cause  lost  just 
about  three  centuries  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Dreux,  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  our  author's  words  concerning  those 
champions  of  right  in  France  who  were  less  cast  down  by  defeat 
than  painfully  astonished  at  seeing  Cfod  abandon  the  cause.  It 
is  comforting  to  know  that  ours  was  not  the  first  righteous  cause 
which  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  has  seen  fit,  for  reasons 
which  satisfy  him,  to  abandon.  It  is  indeed  our  only  comfort 
to  recognise  defeat  in  this  case  as  coming,  not  from  man,  but 
from  God.  That  which  God  our  Father  chooses  for  us,  we  know 
through  his  grace  how  to  accept.  "  God  hath  given  us,"  said 
Calvin,  "  a  heavy  blow ;  let  us  remain  cast  down  till  he  lift  us 
up.  Since  God  wills  to  afilict  us,  let  us  keep  quiet."  "  To  keep 
quiet  with  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  could  only  be  to  humble 
themselves  before  God — to  be  steadfast  before  men — to  hope  and 
to  pray.  The  counsel  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  in  1563."  (P. 
325.) 
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ARTICLE  I. 


UNIFICATION. 


1.  The  South.  An  Address  delivered  by  W.  L.  Trenholm,  Esq., 
on  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the  Charleston  Board  of  Trade, 
April  7,  1869.  Charleston,  S.  C. :  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogs- 
well. 

2.  A  Continental  Empire^  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  including  all  contiguous  Islands.  New  York  Herald, 
May  1  to  31,  1869,  inclusive. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Assemblies  in  Netv 
York.     New  York  Observer,  May  27  and  June  3, 1869. 

Many  years  ago,  one  of  the  monthly  magazines  published  a 
humorous  article,  in  which  the  writer  affected  to  describe  the 
condition  of  humanity  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  capital  of  the  planet  was  located  in  the  island  of  Borneo — 
a  city  of  remarkable  magnificence,  the  residence  of  the  mag- 
nates in  "The  Republic  of  United  Interests."  The  central  idea 
of  the  essay  was  the  unification  of  the  race ;  and  the  drapery  of 
the  story,  ingeniously  constructed  and  dexterously  applied, 
exhibited  this  idea  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  great  old 
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centres  of  power,  wealth,  and  influence — Paris,  London,  and 
New  York — were  crumbling  ruins,  visited  only  by  antiquaries  in 
search  of  the  records  of  extinct  tribes  and  nationalities.  It  is 
now  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  this  publication  appeared,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  drift  of  the  civilised  world  towards  unifi- 
cation was  even  then  already  apparent.  In  the  present  day,  this 
tendency  is  the  characteristic  of  the  time.  The  publications 
noted  at  the  head  of  the  present  article  will  indicate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  topic  now  under  examination,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
investigate  this  apparent  tendency,  first  in  its  application  to 
material  interests — both  industrial  and  political — and  secondly, 
in  its  ecclesiastical  aspects. 

I.  An  extended  review  of  Mr.  Trenholm's  eloquent  address, 
delivered  six  months  ago,  before  the  Charleston  Board  of  Trade, 
is  not  the  present  purpose.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  this  stricken 
land,  and  a  rich  promise  for  her  proximate  future,  to  have  these 
brave  and  hopeful  words  spoken  at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
circumstances.  AVith  a  clear  and  candid  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  difiiculties  of  the  case,  the  orator  earnestly  and  forcibly 
points  out  the  mode  of  egress,  and  invites  his  countrymen  to 
unite  in  the  task  of  building  a  magnificent  empire  upon  these 
smouldering  ruins.  The  first  grand  lesson  of  the  time  is  to 
accept  the  situation  ;  the  second  and  grander  lesson  is  to  grapple 
with  the  apparent  discouragements  and  hindrances  which  the 
providence  of  God  has  heaped  in  our  pathway,  and  with  manly 
courage  and  resistless  energy,  transform  these  very  obstacles 
into  instruments  of  material  progress.  Constantly  recognising 
the  drift  of  the  age  towards  consolidation,  Mr.  Trenholm  urges 
his  hearers  not  only  to  yield  to  the  current,  but  to  seize  the 
helm  and  thus  keep  control  of  the  vessel.  It  is  not  possible  to 
beat  back  the  waves,  or  to  stem  the  tide  of  progress ;  but  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  statesmen  and  jurists  of  this  latitude  to 
occupy  the  foremost  places,  as  their  fathers  did,  availing  them- 
selves of  opportunities  as  they  are  presented,  and  compelling  the 
success  they  desire.  This  apparently  untoward  drift  will  then 
become  the  tide  in  their  affairs  that  leads  to  fortune.  What  a 
grand  spectacle  would  thus  be  presented,  challenging  the  admi- 
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ration  of  the  civilised  world !  To  behold  the  very  men  who  but 
yesterday  were  prostrate,  stunned,  and  bleeding  amid  the  wreck 
of  all  their  hopes  and  all  their  material  interests — their  entire 
social  system  disorganised,  their  hearthstones  desolated,  their 
liberties  a  mockery,  their  capital  dissipated  into  thin  air ;  to  see 
these  men  to-day,  with  patient  courage,  gathering  up  these 
shattered  fragments  and  shaping  them  into  implements  for  war- 
fare in  a  new  field,  where  there  are  no  defeats, — this  were  indeed 
a  spectacle  worthy  of  their  record,  which  is  no  mean  part  of 
their  country's  history. 

So  many  illustrations  of  this  unifying  tendency  are  presented 
in  all  the  great  achievements  of  the  present  day,  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  select  examples.  The  completion  of  the  great  high- 
way from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
successful  operation  of  ocean  telegraphs,  have  annihilated  time 
and  space.  All  parts  of  Christendom  are  drawing  nearer  toge- 
ther, and  the  rival  interests  of  distant  nationalities  are  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  this  new  principle,  called  into  active  exercise 
by  the  requirements  of  commerce.  In  New  York,  there  are 
multitudes  of  houses  with  branches  in  old  world  cities ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  every  centre  of  trade  in  the  civilised  world  has 
one  or  more  representatives  in  the  American  entrepot.  Twenty 
years  ago,  London,  Paris,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Naples,  had 
branch  houses  in  the  United  States.  To-day,  while  these  subor- 
dinate establishments  still  continue,  New  York  has  branch  houses 
in  every  great  market  on  every  continent.  That  the  "  progress 
of  the  age  "  is  noticeable  in  the  fields  of  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture, is  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  steadfast  march  of  trade, 
moving  with  the  stride  of  a  giant  to  possess  the  world,  over- 
shadows all  other  forms  of  progress ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
constant  recurrence  or  constant  threat  of  wars,  no  created 
agencies  would  avail  even  to  retard  this  stately  progress.  The 
unification  of  the  race  in  all  its  industrial  interests  would  be  an 
established  fact  before  the  close  of  the  present  century. 

There  are  some  examples  of  recent  combinations  in  large 
enterprises,  which  are  not  so  universally  known  throughout  the 
Southern  States.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  Road,  the 
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various  great  corporations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  been  strug- 
gling to  secure  the  control  of  the  eastern  terminus;  and  to 
accomplish  this  object,  they  have  consolidated  their  lines  in  many 
instances.  This  plan  of  consolidation  has  long  been  in  practice, 
iind  one  familiar  illustration  of  its  working  is  furnished  in  the 
through  ticket  system,  extending  over  many  independent  lines. 
More  recently,  however,  the  eastern  lines,  which  control  rolling 
stock  of  fabulous  value,  have  been  gradually  absorbing  smaller 
corporations,  and  making  their  connexions  perfect  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  western  river.  It  will  be  seen 
that  rival  interests  have  thus  been  swallowed  up  in  these  acts  of 
consolidation.  The  management  of  the  long  lines  thus  united  is 
in  the  hands  of  few  men,  and  so  far  the  public  have  undoubtedly 
been  benefited  by  this  example  of  unification.  The  time  tables 
are  far  more  accurate ;  freights  for  distant  cities  are  delivered 
with  more  regularity  and  despatch ;  passengers  travel  the  length 
or  breadth  of  the  populous  part  of  the  continent  with  no  care  of 
luggage,  and  with  very  few  changes  of  cars ;  while  all  this 
improved  service  is  rendered  at  less  expense  than  formerly.  All 
of  this  indicates  substantial  progress,  and  all  of  it  is  due  to 
unification. 

There  are  still  rival  interests  at  work,  producing  competition 
and  keeping  prices  at  a  low  standard.  Referring  to  the  example 
already  presented,  it  will  be  remembered  that  five  or  six  points  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  already  connected  by  long  lines  of 
railways  with  the  interior.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Charleston,  and  Savannah,  have  each  established  connex- 
ions with  western  roads  or  rivers,  and  the  vast  volume  of  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  is  partitioned  among  them.  But  the  time  is 
approaching  when  these  various  outlets  will  either  be  under  one 
management,  or  when  some  combined  system  will  be  adopted  by 
which  rivalry  will  give  place  to  cooperation.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  numerous  telegraph  lines,  covering  as  with  a 
net-work  the  entire  surface  of  the  continent.  Recent  events 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  private  enterprises  will  come  event- 
ually under  Government  control,  and  be  included  in  the  postal 
system  of  the  country ;  which  would  involve  a  loss  of  revenue 
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to  private  stockholders,  but  secure  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
public. 

One  other  example  of  the  tendency  to  combination  in  material 
enterprises,  is  a  comparatively  recent  union  of  stock  boards  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  constitution  of 
these  establishments  to  those  who  are  far  removed  from  their 
influence  ;  nor  is  this  the  publication  in  which  a  formal  defence 
of  the  system  would  be  in  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  popular  idea  that  Wall  Street  is  a  mere  nest  of 
gamblers,  thinly  disguised,  is  a  popular  delusion.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  operations  in  certificates  of  values  in  that  locality 
actually  regulate  the  quotations  all  over  the  civilised  world.  It 
is  positive  values  that  are  there  bought  and  sold ;  and  while  it  is 
true  that  large  transactions  for  mere  speculation  daily  occur,  it 
is  also  true  that  an  enormous  amount  of  business  is  there  done  on 
a  purely  legitimate  basis.  Until  very  recently,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  these  organisations.  First  the  "Regular  Board,"  which 
was  divided  into  *' Government"  and  "Miscellaneous"  combina- 
tions. The  former  dealt  in  United  States  securities  alone,  and 
was,  and  is,  powerful  enough  to  manipulate  the  stock  operations 
in  London  and  Frankfort.  The  latter,  deahng  in  railway, 
mining,  and  other  stocks,  has  also  ramifications  extending  to 
European  capitals.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  "  Open  Board 
of  Brokers,"  kept  for  years  out  in  the  cold  by  the  exclusive 
"Regulars,"  and  growing  richer  year  by  year.  Within  a  few 
months,  all  of  these  have  been  combined — forming  a  monster 
organisation,  with  specific  departments,  but  all  under  one  direc- 
tion. It  now  appears  probable  that  the  "Gold  Board"  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  included  in  the  same  corporation  ;  in  which 
event,  the  "Wall  Street  operators  "  will  form  the  most  powerful 
financial  agency  in  Christendom,  and  New  York  will  regulate 
the  exchanges  of  the  world. 

Let  not  the  South  be  jealous  of  this  growing  influence,  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  country  is  included  in  its  onward 
march.  As  before  hinted,  the  material  development  of  American 
resources  is  dependent  upon  commercial  operdtions.  Your  trader 
is  always  a  man  of  peace,  and  the  terrible  waste  of  values  in  all 
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wars  is  the  telling  argument  in  all  peace  congresses.  Event- 
ually, if  the  earth  abide,  wars  will  be  simply  impossible,  because 
all  races  are  gradually  but  surely  unifying  under  the  operation 
of  trade  and  under  the  pressure  of  its  simple  laws.  The  untold 
and  unimagined  wealth  which  lies  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  these 
mountains,  that  gladdens  the  eye  in  the  fertile  valleys,  that 
sparkles  on  the  surface  of  all  these  majestic  water-courses,  calls 
aloud  to  the  traders  of  the  world  to  come  and  take  possession. 
And  these  busy  men  are  drawing  together  for  this  very  purpose. 
Hitherto  their  progress  has  been  hindered  by  the  operations  of 
another  body  of  manipulators,  who  trade  upon  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  mankind — the  politicians.  But  their  days  are 
numbered. 

II.  To  introduce  the  second  branch  of  this  discussion,  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  back  a  little  at  this  unifying  drift  in  the 
political  world.  How  short  is  the  time  since  the  power  of  the 
petty  sovereignties  of  the  Italian  peninsula  disappeared  I  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  this  fair  land,  which  has  nurtured  glorious 
nationalities,  was  subdivided  into  contemptible  principalities,  the 
most  powerful  of  which  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  brute 
of  Naples — Ferdinand.  King  Bomba,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by 
"Punch"  years  before  his  downfall,  will  be  remembered  while 
the  world  lasts — only  to  be  execrated.  If  a  momentary  digres- 
sion may  be  pardoned  here,  it  is  curious  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  lineal  progenitor  of  the  present  King  of  Italy,  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  the  valiant  Duke  of  Savoy,  spared  the  handful  of 
persecuted  saints  in  the  Piedmontese  valleys,  when  they  were  in 
the  very  grasp  of  his  gauntlet,  and  when  their  total  annihilation 
would  have  secured  to  him  the  highest  honors  the  Church  could 
confer.  The  unification  of  the  peninsular  dukedoms,  however, 
could  not  have  been  predicted  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Nearer  to  the  present  date,  the  absorption  of  petty  German 
States  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  apparent  growth  of 
a  real  Germanic  empire,  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  the 
drift  of  the  age.  The  old  taunt  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who 
recognised  nothing  'like  German  nationality  in  these  disjointed 
fragments,  is  partly  met,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  is 
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a  sore  trial  to  his  successor.  Coincidently,  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Cossack  threatens  to  sweep  round  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  fulfilling  the  dream  of  a  line  of  Czars,  secure 
the  Levantine  seaports,  and  ohliterate  the  effete  dominion  of 
the  Crescent.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  certain  result  of  another 
European  war.  In  all  of  these  changes  the  accretion  of  atoms 
goes  on,  and  none  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  map  of  the  world 
have  given  birth  to  new  nationalities. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  New  York  Herald  is  the 
most  untrustworthy  publication  that  is  printed  in  English — or 
indeed  any  other  language.  Any  modern  Diogenes  might  search 
the  land  throughout,  .without  finding  a  solitary  believer  in  the 
honesty  or  truthfulness  of  this  sheet.  Of  all  known  examples 
of  cold-blooded  effrontery  and  shameless  mendacity,  it  is  the 
best.  That  portion  of  its  utterances  which  is  more  formal  and 
didactic  is  usually  puerile  and  flimsy,  and  always  vulgar.  Owing 
to  its  well-earned  reputation  for  instability,  and  the  known  want 
of  principle  in  its  conductors,  it  exerts  no  influence  whatever 
upon  the  opinions  of  men.  ^  It  takes  sides  on  all  questions  with- 
out note  of  warning,  and  forsakes  its  ground  abruptly,  without 
explanation  or  apology.  Parties  or  enterprises  that  seek  its 
advocacy  (which  has  a  price  affixed)  do  so  in  order  to  escape  its 
assaults,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  probably  at  once  the 
most  contemptible  and  the  most  universally  read  paper  printed 
in  the  English  tongue. 

A  pertinent  enquiry  is  here  suggested.  If  this  is  the  true 
character  of  the  Herald,  why  are  its  issues  for  an  entire  calen- 
dar month  made  the  text  for  an  important  part  of  this  discussion? 
The  answer  is,  that  no  paper  can  compare  with  it  in  enterprise. 
It  furnishes  daily  intelligence  from  all  accessible  localities.  Its 
enormous  circulation  and  its  advertising  patronage  produce  an 
immense  revenue,  and  this  is  expended  with  liberality  in  pro- 
curing news  for  its  numberless  readers.  So  that  any  mftn  who 
will  patiently  wade  through  its  triple  and  quadruple  sheets  day 
after  day  will  keep  abreast  of  the  world,  in  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  its  progress  at  least.  "Wherever  man  can  obtain  a  foot- 
hold, the  Herald  has  a  correspondent — from  Alaska  to  Halifax, 
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from  the  Northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf.  And  so  far  as  this  corres- 
pondence indicates  the  drift  of  opinion,  it  is  tolerably  accurate 
and  trustworthy. 

One  of  the  later  forms  of  unification  in  its  political  aspect, 
is  the  consolidation  of  the  English  possessions  on  our  northern 
border.  In  spite  of  resistance,  the  new  Dominion  is  steadily 
unifying,  and  by  the  power  of  trade  combinations,  with  tele- 
graphs and  railways,  and  with  restless  Yankee  enterprise  all  at 
work,  drawing  and  binding  diverse  interests  together,  all  of  this 
territory  will  eventually  be  absorbed  into  the  American  Union, 
if  political  craft  do  not  scatter  that  Union  into  fragments 
in  the  meantime.  At  the  same  time  the  course  of  events  at  the 
South  and  the  South-west  tends  to  the  same  result.  The  Cuban 
insurrection  may  very  possibly  determine  in  annexation,  and 
Mexico's  chronic  condition  of  semi-anarchy  may  very  possibly 
end  in  the  substitution  of  United  States  authority  and  the 
enforcement  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  That  the  abolishment  of 
Iberian  domination  on  this  continent  would  be  a  great  advance 
in  material  prosperity,  no  educated  man  can  doubt.  That  the 
consolidation  of  the  entire  North  American  continent  under  one 
government  might  make  the  most  powerful  empire  on  the  planet, 
seems  equally  plain.  Indeed,  if  one  may  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  this  7mL8t  be  the  result  of  recent  changes,  or  chaos  must 
come  again.  The  statesmanship  wherewith  the  country  has 
been  cursed  through  ten  weary  years,  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is 
vicious,  and  is  utterly  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  age.  And 
if  God  has  any  purposes  of  mercy  to  be  brought  out  by  human 
instrumentality  in  America,  it  is  indubitably  certain  that  the 
man  for  the  emergency  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  surface. 

So  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  and  printed  upon  this 
general  topic,  that  very  little  remains  to  be  said.  According  to 
Mr.  Stephens,  the  drift  of  the  Government  is  towards  centrali- 
sation ;  and  centralisation  njeans  consolidation,  and  consolidation 
means  despotism.  The  only  apparent  barrier  is  what  is  left  of 
the  time-honored  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and  this  will  go  down 
before  the  advancing  flood.  In  point  of  fact,  the  theory  of 
State  Rights  is  dead  under  the  sword.     In  point  of  fact,  con- 
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solidation,  where  the  English  tongue  is  vernacular,  does  not 
mean  despotism,  but  it  does  mean  empire.  The  stuff  of  which 
despots  are  made  does  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  any  of 
the  foremost  men  now  occupying  places  of  power.  Try  to 
imagine  either  the  great  man  of  the  Senate  or  the  great  man  of 
the  House  assuming  the  role  of  despot !  One  of  them  lacking 
the  ordinary  characteristics  of  manhood ;  the  other  famous  for 
nothing  but  his  failures  and  the  effrontery  that  survives  them. 
It  is  an  imminent  breach  wherein  the  first  autocrat  must  stand  in 
this  land,  and  if  all  the  worthies  now  prominent  in  our  political 
world  should  essay  to  occupy  it,  they  would  crumble  into  dust 
under  the  shout  of  derision  their  very  appearance  would  evoke. 
The  empire  may  come,  but  the  royal  purple  can  never  be 
shrunken  to  fit  any  of  these  ungainly  forms ! 

Once  more.  If  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  is  really 
dead — and  who  can  doubt  it  ? — then  our  form  of  government  is 
dying.  Democratic  institutions  are  not  possible  in  any  other 
form.  The  history  of  the  world  demonstrates  this  fact.  For 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  admit  this  fact — and  then,  divesting 
yourself  of  all  personal  interest  in  the  result,  consider  the  alter- 
native— Imperialism. 

What  is  there  in  the  term  that  is  so  utterly  hateful  ?  Is  the 
thought  of  Imperialism  baneful  because  it  annihilates  self-gov- 
ernment ?  Alas !  this  theory  has  been  a  myth — the  memory  of 
a  pleasant  dream — throughout  this  Southland  for  four  or  five 
years.  Is  Imperialism  less  conservative  or  more  hideous  than 
Radicalism?  And  if  not,  would  not  the  substitution  of  the 
former  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  all  classes  of  Southern 
society  ?  Your  attachment  to  Democracy  is  only  your  abhor- 
rence of  Radical  misrule,  because  Democracy  to-day  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  Democracy  ten  years  ago.  It  has  degenerated  into 
agrarianism ;  and  in  its  very  best  aspects,  it  essays  to  make  the 
educated,  the  moral,  and  the  pious,  the  slaves  of  an  illiterate, 
vicious,  and  wicked  majority.  No  form  of  unified  despotism  can 
be  so  atrocious  as  this. 

But  consider  the  probabilities  in  the  case.  History  repeats 
itself — with  variations.   It  is  not  possible  for  a  Napoleon  to  seiz 
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the  reins  of  empire  on  this  continent.  A  coup  cC  etat  in  America 
would  terminate  in  what  is  popularly  called  a  fizzle.  Because  a 
race  like  that  which  peoples  this  land  cannot  be  caught  with 
tinsel ;  cannot  be  deluded  by  high  sounding  titles ;  cannot  be 
snubbed  into  silence  by  the  parade  of  illegal  authority.  If  the 
disturbed  elements  of  American  nationality  harden  into  the 
empire,  it  will  be  by  and  with  the  agency  and  approval  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  the  population. 

Finally,  upon  this  point :  No  form  of  government,  excepting 
a  pure  theocracy,  and  excepting  a  pure  autocracy,  is  so  much  as 
hinted  at  in  God's  revelation.  And  the  theocracy  was  and  ii 
God's  government  of  his  Church,  so  that  humanity  is  shut  up 
to  the  one  example  of  absolute  rule  as  applied  to  interests  that 
terminate  with  the  present  life.  Israel  verily  sinned  in  demand- 
ing a  king  at  the  time  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  made  the 
demand ;  but  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  was  the  rejection  of 
their  divine  King  who  was  all  along  ruling  them  by  delegated 
authority.  It  was  clearly  the  divine  plan  that  in  God's  time 
they  should  have  a  king,  for  it  had  been  written  by  Moses  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  So  also  it  must  have  been,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  kingly  as  well  as  priestly  and  prophetical 
types  of  the  true  King  and  only  Potentate,  the  High  Priest  and 
Prophet  of  Israel — the  Lord  Christ. 

Again :  The  constitution  of  society,  throughout  the  Bible 
narration,  accords  with  royal  forms,  with  gradations  of  rank, 
and  with  all  the  appliances  of  monarchical  institutions.  The 
exhortations  of  the  gospel  touching  obedience  and  honor  due  to 
rulers,  apply  only  to  government  in  its  most  absolute  form. 
There  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  executive  authority  conferred 
by  suffrage.  And  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  people 
selected  judicial  officers  as  umpires  in  contested  matters,  these 
were  "heads  of  families"  or  tribes,  and  men  who  were  already 
ennobled  by  birthright.  This  leads  to  the  third  observation  on 
this  head,  to  wit :  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  one  of  the  most 
securely  guarded  rights  of  tl.\e  Jewish  economy.  It  is  not  an 
invention  of  man,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  by  modern  races  has  tended  to  abase 
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rather  than  exalt  the  tone  of  society.  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  gradations  in  rank,  positive  orders  of  nobility,  obtain  in  the 
heavenly  host :  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers. 
And  while  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect  shall  be  composed 
of  a  royal  priesthood,  even  there  one  star  shall  differ  from 
another  star  in  dominion  and  glory.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  democratic  institutions  could  be  an  improvement  upon  this 
model. 

In  these  brief  hints,  all  that  is  intended  may  be  thus  summed 
up :  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  unify — in  politics  as  well  as 
other  things.  And  it  has  long  been  an  axiom  in  this  country 
that  the  safety  of  republican  institutions  depended  upon  the 
division  of  voters  into  at  least  two  great  parties,  and  upon  their 
clearly  defined  antagonisms.  Unification  obliterates  these  di- 
visions ;  and  then  comes  empire,  by  conspiracy  and  usurpation, 
or  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  nation.  The  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter alternative.  It  may  be  true  that  our  lost  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  prospered  under  the  shield  of  constitutional  law,  were 
better ;  but  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  shield  is  shivered.  Accept 
the  situation,  and  make  the  next  best  thing  out  of  the  materials 
that  are  left. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  an  American  empire  would  be 
necessarily  unlike  and  superior  to  all  other  imperial  forms. 
There  is  no  other  land  where  intellect  and  cultivation  are  so 
uniformly  self-asserting  and  dominant,  and  there  is  no  other 
land  where  brains  and  morality  are  so  generally  combined  in  the 
individual.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that  where  intelligence  and 
morality  are  found,  there  is  also  piety  in  most  cases.  And  if 
you  have  rulers — and  eventually  the  brains  would  rule — who  are 
moral  and  religious,  fearing  God  and  regarding  the  rights  of 
man,  you  need  not  distress  yourself  about  the  title  of  your 
government.  There  was  something  quite  respectable  in  the 
name  of  a  free  Roman  citizen,  even  under  the  empire;  and  Paul's 
haughty  assertion  of  his  citizenship  has  nothing  democratic  in 
its  tone. 

The  third  suggestion  is  that  the  wisest  statesmen  in  the  coun- 
try are  now  and  again  uttering  solemn  warnings,  proclaiming 
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the  imminent  dangers  that  threaten  American  liberty.  We 
stand  between  two  perils.  On  the  one  side  is  an  irresponsible 
oligarchy  whose  arrogant  usurpations  are  rapidly  growing  more 
and  more  intolerable.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  deride  the  authority 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  nation — if  these  States  may  be  called 
a  nation.  And  there  is  no  other  law  that  affixes  a  positive 
status  to  their  separate  commonwealths.  We  have  tried  to 
establish  our  identity  as  States,  and  we  have  failed,  and  to-day 
the  charter  under  whose  provisions  we  made  our  supreme 
eifort  is  trampled  under  foot.  On  the  other  side,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  a  form  of  tyranny  infinitely  more  intolerable,  in  the 
rule  of  an  illiterate  mob ;  and  the  dead  certainty  that  they  will 
rend  their  leaders  is  but  slight  consolation  if  they  rend  us  also. 
The  only  apparent  mode  of  egress  is  by  consolidation.  Under 
an  empire,  the  State  lines  potentially  obliterated  by  the  foot- 
prints of  Sherman's  army  may  be  restored  and  form  the  boun- 
daries of  principalities.     This  is  the  least  evil  of  the  three. 

The  final  suggestion  is,  that  nothing  can  atone  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  liberty.  God  forbid  that  one  word  in  appro- 
bation of  so  horrible  a  wickedness  should  appear  in  these  pages ! 
God  forbid  that  one  word  of  rejoicing  over  so  dire  a  calamity 
should  be  spoken  by  any  who  fear  his  name !  If  this  terrible 
tide  of  evil  might  be  stayed,  it  were  better  to  face  it  with  naked 
breasts  and  unarmed  hands  and  perish  beneath  the  advancing 
floods,  if  thereby  we  might  transmit  to  our  children  the  glorious 
heritage  we  received  from  our  fathers.  But  if  it  be  indeed  true 
that  all  resistance  is  vain,  then  it  better  becomes  our  manhood  to 
go  with  the  torrent  than  to  waste  our  strength  in  futile  struggles. 
If,  as  many  assert,  we  are  in  the  throes  of  dissolution,  this  is  no 
time  for  vain  repining,  but  rather  the  very  time  for  energetic 
action.  It  may  be  possible  to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the 
drift ;  and  in  any  case,  better  the  empire  than  anarchy. 

III.  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  one  calling  and  one  hope — the 
Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumphant  is  one  Church,  the 
one  body  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all.  Much  has  been  written 
upon  *'  the  idea  of  the   Church ;"  but  this  is  God's  idea,  dis- 
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tinctly  revealed.  All  schisms  are  sins, per  se.  "Ye  are  yet 
carnal  "  is  the  judgment  of  Paul,  and  this  is  the  only  evidence 
of  carnality  that  he  quotes.  The  case  is  too  plain  for  argu- 
mentation. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  is  full  of  sects,  and  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  divided  and  subdivided.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
branch  of  the  discussion,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  definitely  two 
or  three  propositions,  as  taken  for  granted. 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  no  Christianity  excepting  Protestant 
Christianity ;  and  in  this  statement  is  included  the  excommuni- 
cation of  all  sects  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
or  any  one  of  them. 

The  second  is,  that  the  Calvinistic  creed  is  the  only  true  creed 
in  Christendom ;  all  departures  from  it  are  errors  and  heresies, 
more  or  less  harmful  in  proportion  as  they  diverge  from  this  line. 

The  third  is,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  doctrine  and 
order,  if  not  the  exact  Church  organised  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, more  nearly  approaches  that  model  than  any  other  organi- 
sation on  earth.  If  there  be  any  room  for  improvement  in  her 
doctrine  and  order,  that  improvement  must  be  secured  only  by 
lessening  the  interval  which  separates  her  from  that  model. 
She  can  never  have  any  other  standard. 

Proceeding,  then,  upon  this  foundation,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  unification  of  the  Church  is  not  possible,  except  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  order.  The 
charity  that  embraces  all  creeds  and  confessions,  that  only  frowns 
upon  the  pretensions  of  dead  orthodoxy,  needs  very  little  exten- 
sion to  embrace  in  its  loving  arms  Buddhism  and  Thuggee. 
Indeed,  the  former  style  of  piety  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the 
haters  of  sectarian  prejudices,  inasmuch  as  its  professors  include 
about  a  third  of  the  earth's  population.  It  must  therefore  be 
with  them  a  pretty  good  sort  of  religion.  In  the  present  day, 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a  religious  system  is  in  the 
number  of  its  votaries.  But  this  is  not  God's  testimony.  For, 
while  from  the  beginning  God  has  always  had  aChurch  in  the 
world,  yet  has  it  ever  been  but  a  remnant  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  grace. 
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Leaving  all  other  Christians,  therefore,  to  study  out  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unification  of  the  Church  in  its  wider  aspects,  be- 
lievers in  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  order 
may  be  permitted  to  take  a  hurried  glance  at  the  question  of 
Presbyterian  unification. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Secession  and  the  Relief  Churches  in 
Scotland,  after  twelve  years  of  negotiation,  became  one,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  Between  this 
body  and  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod,  there  is  now  going 
on  a  movement  towards  union.  Moreover,  between  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  (which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Church  of  the  Cove> 
nanters,)  a  similar  movement  is  still  in  progress,  and  has  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  six  years.  It  is,  naturally,  as  between 
the  two  largest  bodies  that  the  question  of  unification  has  most 
widely  and  profoundly  excited  the  public  interest.  On  both 
sides,  there  appears  to  be  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
union,  if  it  can  be  effected  without  a  sacrifice  of  any  principle. 
Both  Churches  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  which  Dr. 
Buchanan  dwelt  on  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  1867,  that 
"  to  aim  therefore  at  union  among  the  Churches,  at  bringing 
together  branches  of  the  Church  which  even  in  the  same  land 
have  been  living  for  generations  in  separation  and  estrangement 
from  one  another,  is  a  great  duty  lying  upon  God's  people  at  all 
times.  *  *  *  jf  there  be  any  thing  to  which  the  signs  of 
the  times  point  more  clearly  than  to  another,  it  is  to  the  impera- 
tive and  hourly  increasing  necessity  that  lies  on  all  churches 
which  hold  the  Head,  and  which  know  and  love  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  to  draw  closer  together."  And  it  appears  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  main  point  of  difference  between  these 
bodies  of  Presbyterians  regards  simply  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  support  of  gospel  institutions.  The 
Free  Church  holds  that  the  State  may  support  the  Church  and 
the  Church  receive  that  support.  The  United  Presbyterian 
denies  both  these  positions.  But  both  are  agreed,  as  Dr.  Rainy 
expressed  it  in  1867,  *'  in  regard  to  the  great  principle  of  the 
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Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations :  that  nations  and  their 
rulers  are  bound  to  obey  Christ." 

On  that  same  occasion,  the  Chairman  of  the  Free  Church 
Union  Committee  said :  "  After  sifting  for  four  years  the  whole 
question  ^as  with  a  sieve,'  the  residuum  of  difference  that 
remains  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  we  think  there 
are  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  it  might  be  lawful 
for  the  State  to  set  up  and  support  with  the  national  resources  a 
civil  establishment  of  religion,  and  that  there  are  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  Church  may  lawfully  accept  such 
a  position ;  whereas  our  United  Presbyterian  friends  hold  an 
opposite  opinion." 

Others,  however,  take  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  facts, 
alleging  some  incongruities  of  opinion  relative  to  the  atonement 
and  to  the  use  of  organs  in  public  worship. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  it  was 
urged  by  a  small  minority,  headed  by  the  retiring  Moderator, 
Mr.  Nixon,  that  "  there  are  serious  differences  of  opinion  whether 
the  result  arrived  at  in  the  negotiations  for  union  conserved  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture;  also,  that  there  should  be  no  further 
steps  taken  in  the  movement  until  negotiations  could  be  renewed 
with  due  regard  to  scriptural  principles  an(}  the  peace  of  the 
Church."  A  very  large  majority,  however,  (429  to  89,)  resolved 
that  the  report  on  union  should  lie  on  the  table  till  next  year, 
and  that  the  same  Committee  be  reappointed,  with  the  former 
instructions. 

The  Reformed  Synod  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  at 
their  late  annual  meetings,  both  unanimously  agreed  to  send 
down  the  report  on  union  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  for 
their  information,  and,  if  they  please,  for  their  opinion. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  powerful  tendency  to  ecclesiastical 
unification  amongst  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  also  of 
England ;  and  many  are  expressing  the  belief  that  it  must 
eventually  include  all  the  six  sections  of  the  Scotch  Church — 
the  Established  Church  itself  not  excepted.  Indeed,  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  McAlister,  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  lately  uttered  at  Manchester  what  is  no  doubt  in  many 
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hearts  on  the  other  side  of  the  water — that  he  did  not  "  despair 
of  seeing  a  grand  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  three  kingdoms." 

Now,  looking  across  the  Atlantic  at  this  movement,  two  obser- 
vations must  strongly  impress  every  mind.  The  first  is  the 
great  deliberation  with  which  Presbyterians  in  the  old  country 
seem  to  move  in  this  matter ;  and  the  second  is  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  character  of  the  differences  which  separate 
them.  Perhaps  these  differences  would  seem  greater,  were  their 
precise  nature  better  understood ;  but  to  imperfectly  informed 
and  far-off  observers,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fundamental  or 
vital ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  these  negotiating  bodies 
have  erred  in  any  direction  beyond  the  reasonable  limits  of  the 
duty  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  Scotch  Presbyterians 
the  world  over  have  commonly  been  tenacious  of  the  old  theology, 
and  the  same  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  Irish,  if  not  of  the 
English,  Presbyterians.  It  belongs  to  another  shore  than  the 
British,  and  to  another  ecclesiastical  quarter  than  the  Presbyte- 
rian, to  practise  clerical  diplomacy ;  to  be  men  of  expediency, 
and  profess  creeds  without  honestly  believing  them,  and  then 
seek  to  corrupt  and  overthrow  them ;  to  be  juggling  tricksters, 
^'paltering  with  us  in  a  double  sense,"  j'^'^'^g  j,  Church  and 
solemnly  accepting  its  symbols  purely  for  purposes  and  ends  of 
ambition,  or  even  gain. 

In  America  also,  there  is  a  tendency  among  Presbyterians 
towards  unification.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  some  years  ago,  received  the  United  Synod  into  union 
with  itself.  There  have  also  been  negotiations  between  it  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  and  also  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  former  case,  it  may 
be  said  justly  that  the  difficulties  were  not  at  all  on  its  side.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  difficulties  were  mutual  and  very  serious.  It 
seems  to  be  very  certain  that  neither  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian brethren  nor  their  brethren  of  the  other  Church  are  at  all 
prepared  for  ecclesiastical  unification. 

The  movement  towards  union  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
School  Churches  of  the  North  has  been  completely  successful, 
so  far  as  their  Assemblies  are  concerned :  and  there  can  not  be 
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any  doubt  that  a  large  majority  even  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
teries will  give  it  their  hearty  sanction.  . 

Looking  at  this  movement  more  intelligently,  because  more 
nearly,  than  at  the  trans-Atlantic  one,  every  person  amongst  us 
must  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  superior  fastness  of  the 
American  bodies.  Considering  the  character  of  the  differences 
which  separated  these  two  communions,  and  especially  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  parted,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  terrible  wounds  which  severed  them  into  two  have  been 
healed  with  a  remarkably  speedy  healing.  The  commencement 
of  this  process  of  healing  certainly  dates  subsequent  to  the 
Assembly  of  1861,  when  the  South  began  not  to  appear  in  the 
councils  of  Northern  Presbyterians.  At  that  time,  such  a 
thought  as  union  with  the  New  School  entered,  we  presume,  no 
Old  School  mind.  All  this  love  and  concord  has  sprung  up 
since  the  separation  of  Southern  Presbyterians  from  them.  One 
is  led  naturally  to  inquire  how  this  speedy  healing  of  dreadful 
wounds  was  brought  about.  The  prophets  and  priests  of  Israel 
were  rebuked  for  healing  slightly  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  and  their  loud  cries  of  "Peace,  peace,"  were  held  to  be  a 
grievous  fault.  How  is  it,  and  how  will  it  be  in  the  case  of  this 
healing  of  hurts  and  these  cries  of  peace  ?  And  what  powerful 
influences  have  so  suddenly  operated  to  bring  it  about  ?  Two 
very  great  enemies  once  became  friends  out  of  their  common 
hatred  to  one  who  deserved  no  such  treatment  at  their  hands. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  hatred  which  they  felt  in  common  for 
their  poor  Southern  brethren  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  new- 
born mutual  love  between  Old  and  New  School  ?  Or  can  it  be 
that,  reduced  in  numbers  and  extent  of  territory,  the  Old  School 
are  seeking  to  regain  their  former  status  of  strength  and  power? 
Or,  dismissing  both  these  hypotheses,  were  there  really,  after 
all,  no  differences  of  a  serious  character  in  the  theology  of  the 
respective  parties  in  1837,  and  has  that  been  found  out  in  these 
days  of  superior  light  ?  Or  has  there  been  a  change  of  doc- 
trines in  one  or  both  parties  ?  These  are  questions  which  North- 
ern Presbyterians  of  both  the  branches  will  be  ready  to  admit 
are  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 2. 
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It  will  strike  the  mind  of  many  a  Southern  Presbyterian  that 
this  is  evidently  a  popular  movement  at  the  North  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  movement  of  the  people  rather  than  of  the  office-bearers ; 
and  being  such,  the  popularity  of  ministers  has  naturally  more 
or  less  influenced  their  action  in  the  premises.  There  have  not 
been,  and  there  are  not  going  to  be,  any  martyrs  to  the  testi- 
mony given  for  the  union.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  very  proud  to 
claim  the  paternity  of  the  movement,  and  boasts  that  it  was  "on 
my  motion  at  the  Assembly  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  seven  years  ago, 
that  this  correspondence  was  begun."  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
popular  heart  that  has  brought  these  two  Churches  together. 
Dr.  Spring  said  to  the  Old  School  Assembly  which  met  in  his 
church  :  "  I  believe  that  every  one  in  tbe  large  congregation  of 
spectators  expects  you  to  do  this  thing  now.'"  "  If  you  post- 
pone, you  fly  in  the  face  of  the  prayers  of  God's  people.  I 
have  never  heard  such  fervent  prayers  as  have  been  off'ered  lately 
by  God's  people  in  this  city  upon  this  subject,  and  you  contend 
against  them  if  you  postpone  this  matter."  Just  so  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nelson,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  said  of  the  union 
of  his  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian :  "  The  sooner  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  ministers  and  Synods,  the  better. 
When  the  people  make  this  their  question,  there  is  no  doubt 
what  the  decision  must  be."  Now,  just  in  so  far  as  this  is  a 
movement  of  the  mere  populace,  in  so  far  it  is  not  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  any  Presbyterian.  It  is  the  collective  ivisdoin  of  the 
Church,  not  her  mere  impulses,  that  command  respect.  Eccle- 
siastical unification  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  demand 
of  the  popular  voice,  without  being  the  will  of  God.  He  does 
not  promise  to  speak  to  his  people  through  any  such  oracles. 

There  is  another  observation  which  deserves  to  be  uttered,  and 
by  none  better  than  by  the  men  of  that  Church  which  is  now 
separate  from  the  Old  School  of  the  North,  but  who  were  one 
with  them  in  the  great  and  glorious  days  of  1837.  It  is  that 
the  unification  now  under  consideration  involves  the  clear  going 
over  of  the  Old  School  to  the  New.  Let  us  see  how  this  was 
revealed  in  the  unconstrained  and  outspoken  expressions  which 
found  utterance  in  both  Assemblies.     The   leader  of  the  Old 
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School  Assembly  this  year  and  the  leader  of  this  movement 
there  for  union,  confessedly,  was  Dr.  Musgrave.  Now,  every 
body  knows  how  much  the  trial  of  Mr.  Barnes  for  heresy,  of 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty,  had  to  do  in  bringing  on  the 
division  of  the  year  1837.  But  Dr.  Musgrave  told  the  New 
School  Assembly  in  New  York,  last  May,  (being  sent  to  them  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Old  School,)  in  reference  to  that  trial :  "  I 
want  to  forget  it.  I  wish  it  could  be  blotted  out  forever."  He 
also  said :  "  I  don't  expect  to  be  an  Old  School  man  after  June 
1st,  1870,  but  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  To  the  Old  School  Assembly,  he 
says :  "  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  state  how  I  became 
satisfied,  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  these  brethren  are  substan- 
tially sound,  and  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  us. 
The  points  of  difference  that  existed  thirty  years  ago  have 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with  them  again." 
Such  are  the  expressed  views  of  the  leader  of  the  last  Old 
School  Assembly.  Accordingly,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie  (a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  by  the  way,)  undertook  to  deny  that  the 
New  School  are  a  sound  orthodox  body,  and  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate his  position,  read  from  Mr.  Barnes's  writings  concerning 
imputation,  the  atonement,  and  kindred  topics,  he  was  contin- 
ually interrupted  in  the  most  insulting  manner  by  members  of 
the  Assembly,  and  even  by  the  Moderator,  who  asked  '^  if  he 
would  never  get  through."  It  was,  as  Mr.  Laurie  well  said, 
'*  unpalatable  and  intolerable"  to  them  to  hear  any  thing-said 
of  Old  School  difference  with  New  School  heresy.  One  of  the 
members  objected  to  hearing  any  thing  brought  forward  from 
Duffield's  writings,  on  the  ground  that  "he  is  dead."  Another 
refused  to  let  extracts  be  given  from  the  books  of  either  Barnes, 
who  is  living,  or  Duffield,  who  is  dead,  on  the  ground  that 
"their  books  are  dead."  This  was  no  other  than  our  excellent 
friend,  Robert  Carter,  the  publisher,  who  explained  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  these  books,  but  they  lie  dead  on  booksellers* 
shelves  !  "  At  this  point,  there  was  great  confusion,  and  seve- 
ral members  were  on  their  feet  with  motions  and  protests,"  says 
the  (Philadelphia)  Presbyterian^  of  the  12th  of  June.     Then 
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comes  forward  the  leader  of  the  Assembly  again,  and  points  out 
that  it  was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  individuaUy  but  of  the  bodi/, 
that  was  to  be  considered ;  which  the  Moderator  declared  was  a 
point  of  order  well  taken,  and  that  Mr.  Laurie  must  confine 
himself  to  proofs  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  body ! 

This  is  evidence  enough  from  the  Old  School  side  that  this 
union  is  a  clear  going  over  on  their  part  to  the  New  School. 
Dr.  Musgrave  is  ashamed  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Barnes  for  heresy, 
and  wishes  it  could  be  forever  blotted  out !  And  this  venerable 
leader,  who,  of  course,  was  always  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
thoroughly-read  theologian  himself  and  a  high  authority  in  such 
matters,  then  asseverates  his  entire  satisfaction  that  the  New 
School  are  all  substantially  sound.  Moreover,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  he  points  out,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  the  important 
fact  that  Mr.  Barnes's  errors  are  not  those  of  the  Church  which 
defended  and  followed  and  still  honors  and  follows  him  !  And, 
in  fine,  that  the  old  immortal  points  of  difference  between  truth 
and  error  have  passed  away,  and  will  give  no  more  trouble — deadj 
like  Dr.  Duffield  and  like  Mr.  Barnes's  books,  which  have  long 
been  circulating  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

And  now,  what  was  incidentally  dropped  on  this  point  in  the 
New  School  Assembly  ? 

Dr.  Heacock,  of  Buffalo,  said  he  had  been  slow  in  favoring 
the  union,  but  had  been  brought  to  it  by  the  expectation  of  *'a 
greater  spirit  of  Christian  charity."  He  hoped  for  "abroad 
mantle  to  cover  all  varieties  of  opinion."  "This  union  is  to  be 
cemented  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  not  uniformity."  It  is  to 
be  "the  beginning  of  a  more  liberal  and  catholic  Calvinism." 
The  brethren  of  the  Old  School  were  "to  receive  into  their  his- 
tory the  names  of  such  honored  men  as  Albert  Barnes  and  others." 

Dr.  Patterson,  of  Chicago,  "had  been  at  great  pains  to 
inform  himself  as  to  whether  the  majority  of  the  Old  School 
Church  would  admit  any,  even  such  as  Albert  Barnes,  of  the 
New  School  to  perfect  equality ;  and  he  had  become  perfectly 
satisfied  that  this  was  their  full  intention  and  disposition.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  most  important  and  gratifying  acknowledgment 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  New  School  in  this  new  basis." 
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Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  said :  "  There  are  differences  between  the  two  Schools, 
but  there  is  to  be  a  liberty  in  the  two  Churches,  consistent  with 
sound  Calvinism,  regarding  these  differences.  God  forbid  the 
union  forever  rather  than  with  a  denial  of  the  conservation  of 
this  liberty.  The  basis  itself  distinctly  says,  '  The  Confession 
shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received,'  etc. ;  this  is  an  admission 
that  we  have  been  orthodox.  This  basis  would  not  receive  a 
half  dozen  votes  here  if  this  were  not  the  case.  Liberty  and 
orthodoxy  meet  together  and  kiss  each  other — that  is  all  in  this 
union.  He  deprecated  a  union  that  should  exclude  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  the  honored  and  beloved  servant  of  Christ,  or  such  as 
hold  with  him." 

Dr.  Henry  Darling,  of  Albany,  said :  "  If  it  were  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Barnes's  views  were  not  to  be  allowed  in 'the 
united  Church,  very  few  would  vote  for  reunion.  If  there  be  any 
doctrinal  symbol  of  the  New  School,  it  is  the  *  Auburn  Declara- 
tion ;'  yet,  at  their  last  meeting,  the  Old  School  General  Assem- 
bly endorsed  that  symbol.  A  man  elected  by  the  Old  School 
General  Assembly  itself  to  a  chair  in  one  of  their  theological 
seminaries  has  set  himself  distinctly  in  opposition  to  Princeton 
(Old  School)  Theology.  These  examples  show  that  New  School 
Theology  is  not  denied  as  orthodox  in  the  Old  School." 

There  are  volumes  of  meaning  in  these  expressions.  Dr. 
Adams,  of  New  York,  a  delegate  sent  from  the  New  School 
Assembly,  told  the  Old  School  body  it  might  consider  itself 
"  the  conservator  of  orthodoxy,''  but  his  Church  was  to  be  the 
"  special  advocate  and  representative  of  liberty."  And  Dr. 
Crosby,  of  the  New  School,  referring  to  these  words  of  Dr. 
Adams,  said  there  would  be  "  such  an  orthodox  liberty  and  such 
a  liberal  orthodoxy  as  the  world  had  never  seen."  A  liberal 
orthodoxy ! — that  is  the  idea.  A  broad  mantle  of  charity  to 
cover  all  varieties  of  opinion !  Albert  Barnes,  once  publicly 
rebuked  for  heresy,  to  be  now  received,  none  of  his  heresies 
recanted,  with  honor  into  the  history  of  the  Old  School  Church ! 
And  Dr.  Musgrave  and  his  Church  to  be  ashamed  of  that  trial, 
and  to  wish  the  memory  of  it  and  what  followed  it  blotted  out 
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forever!  The  New  School  acknowledged  to  be  orthodox,  with 
their  "  Auburn  Declaration  "  and  their  "opposition  to  Princeton 
(Old  School)  Theology!"  This  is  what  they  said  in  the  New 
School  Assembly,  whilst  the  Old  School  body  flutters  with  agita- 
tion and  alarm  when  one  earnest  voice  is  lifted  for  the  old  testi- 
mony, and  would  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the  step  about  to 
be  taken. 

And  here  arises  a  question  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
pertinent.  The  Old  School  Assembly  having  thus  gone  clear 
over  to  the  New  School  ground  and  "liberal  orthodoxy,"  first 
introduced  amongst  Presbyterians  from  New  England  by  Absa- 
lom Peters,  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  and  Lyman  Beecher,  being  to 
be  henceforward  the  standard  of  true  doctrine  amongst  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  North, — what  becomes  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Old  School  leaders  of  1837  ?  They  are,  of  course,  now  to  be 
reckoned  very  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  contentious, 
and  wicked  misleaders  of  the  flock.  And  the  testimony  given 
for  Old  School  Presbyterianism  at  that  period  is  no  longer  to  be 
held  in  honor,  but  in  shame,  and  the  memory  of  it  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, "  blotted  out  forever."  Principles  never  change,  though 
men  do.  What  is  worthy  to  be  repudiated  and  forgotten  in  1869 
must  have  been  really  very  bad  thirty-two  years  ago,  although 
evil  disposed  and  foolish  men  led  the  Church  then  to  think  it 
right  and  good.  Will  the  Old  School  Assembly,  ere  it  ceases  to 
be  a  separate  body,  have  the  manly  sincerity  and  the  Christian 
humility  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  God  for  their  sin  in  exscinding  the  New 
School?  If  it  were  a  sin  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be  frankly  and  humbly 
acknowledged  as  such  before  the  whole  world,  and  especially  to 
their  New  School  brethren,  as  well  as  to  God.  The  movement 
in  1837  will  never  be  forgotten ;  nor  will  this  one  of  1869,  and 
the  anticipated  one  of  1870,  ever  fade  from  the  knowledge  of 
men.  One  of  the  two  must  be  right  and  the  other  wrong.  There 
remains  in  their  adjourned  meeting  at  Pittsburg  but  a  single 
opportunity  for  the  Old  School  to  evince  a  magnanimous  simph- 
city  of  soul.  Does  anybody  imagine  their  present  leaders  to  be 
capable  of  any  such  greatness  ? 
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Unquestionably,  this  is  the  day  of  great  churches  as  well  as 
great  nations  and  great  cooperative  undertakings  generally. 
Unification,  industrial,  political,  and  ecclesiastical — this  is  the 
tendency  of  our  age — a  good  or  a  bad  tendency,  according  to 
circumstances.  Surely,  surely,  it  is  not  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
blindly  to  follow  what  has  been  well  called  an  "unreasoning 
enthusiasm."  Surely,  surely,  her  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  is  not  any  such  mere  impulse  of  a  self-complacent 
and  self-confident  age.  The  Church  is  set  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth — she  is  its  pillar  and  ground  in  the  earth.  No  union  can 
be  blessed  of  God  which  sacrifices  what  he  has  given  into  her 
charge  to  keep.  It  behoves  her  to  look  well  to  any  covenants 
into  which  she  may  be  tempted  to  enter.  And  all  the  more  if 
the  proposition  be  such  as  chimes  in  with  the  popular  enthusiasm 
of  the  hour,  and  if  it  be  such  as  promises  advantages  of  wealth 
and  power  and  greatness. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
South  there  will  come  proposals  for  unification  with  the  two 
Northern  bodies  whose  prospects  have  now  been  under  consider- 
ation. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  application  which  the  age's  magnificent  and 
aspiring  spirit  and  tendency  might  be  capable  of  as  regards  even 
so  small  a  body  as  this.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  already  the  leaders  in  this  grand  movement  have 
the  Southern  Church  down  in  their  programme.  So  great,  so 
rich,  so  numerous  and  strong  as  they  must  be  after  the  consum- 
mation of  this  union,  it  will  be  simply  intolerable  to  them  to  be 
any  thing  less  or  any  thing  else  than  the  one  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  mighty  country.  Every  great  and  good  thing  now 
is  and  must  needs  be  national,  and  there  must  therefore  be  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  can  be  properly  called  by  that  imposing 
name.  That  they  should  cast  their  eyes  towards  this  Southland 
and  behold  another  Presbyterian  organisation  at  work  here ;  that 
they  should  see  it  have  its  seminaries  of  theological  learning,  its 
committees  of  evangelistic  operation,  its  newspapers  and  review, 
and  every  other  needed  agency  in  active  and  healthful  employment, 
Kind  be  enjoying  the  confidence,  aflfection,  and  support  of  all  the 
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Presbyterians  who  are  of  Saxon  blood,  or  who  possess  education 
and  refinement — whilst  ^Aey  are  represented  hereonly  by  a  few  con- 
gregations of  our  colored  brethren ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  should 
discover  that,  with  all  their  wealth  and  strength,  they  must  still 
be  viewed  as  the  Church  only  of  a  section:  this  will  be  just  a 
thing  which  they  will  not  endure.  Southern  Presbyterians  may 
be  sure  they  will  come  at  them — first,  with  kind  and  sweet  words, 
and  with  offers  of  every  species  of  advantage  which  they  can 
confer ;  but,  if  these  should  fail  to  effect  tlreir  end,  words  and 
deeds,  too,  of  a  different  description,  will  not  be  Wanting.  The 
South  must  make  up  her  mind  to  be  treated  as  the  anaconda 
treats  its  victim ;  but  that  swallowing  will  be  the  end  of  it,  if 
they  can  get  their  way,  whether  she  submits  gracefully  to  the 
preliminary  process  or  not.  There  are  many  in  the  Old  School 
Church  at  the  North,  and  no  doubt  in  the  New  School  also,  who 
are  too  true  and  noble  to  stoop  to  meanness  and  wrong.  But 
there  are  some  of  a  different  character  in  both  organisations.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  aim  of  such  will  be  (and  the  idea 
was  actually  expressed  in  distinct  terms  at  the  last  Old  School 
Assembly)  to  divide  this  Southern  Church.  Such  is  the  ordeal 
through  which  this  Church  must  pass.  That  it  will  be  passed 
without  any  loss,  would  be  too  much  to  expect ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  loss  will,  by  God's  grace  and  blessing, 
prove  unreal  and  insignificant. 

With  perfectly  clear  and  strong  convictions  that  this  issue 
must  shortly  be  presented  to  the  Southern  Church,  who  could 
hesitate  here  and  now  to  express  a  deliberate  judgment  respect- 
ing it?  In  the  interest  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  order 
throughout  the  whole  land,  plainly  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  this  Church  should  not  entertain  any  proposition  for 
relinquishing  its  independent  attitude.  Had  the  Old  School 
resisted  the  temptation  to  give  up  the  testimony  of  18§7,  it 
might  have  proved  possible,  after  the  softening  influence  of  time 
had  done  its  work,  for  the  Southern  Church  to  have  been 
reunited  with  them  again.  Had  this  been  their  temper  and  dis- 
position in  respect  to  the  grand  old  doctrines  for  which  they 
contended  side  by  side  with  their  Southern  brethren  two  and 
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thirty  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  ground  of  hope  that 
some  day  they  would  recede  from  the  false  position  into  which 
they  have  fallen  respecting  the  Church's  loyalty  to  Caesar,  and 
respecting  the  so-called  "sin  of  slavery."  And  then  there 
might  have  remained  no  justifying  reason  for  a  separate  organi- 
sation by  Southern  Presbyterians.  But  called  to  stand  in  their 
lot  hitherto  and  bear  witness  for  Christ's  truth  on  these  two 
points,  much  more  clearly  and  imperatively  will  they  be  called 
hereafter  to  maintain  this  witness-bearing  position  when  the  Old 
School  at  the  North  shall  have  superadded  to  their  other  denials 
of  fundamental  truth,  this  fresh  denial  of  the  glorious  testimony 
given  in  1837  to  the  precious  doctrines  of  grace.  And  never 
let  us  fear  that  He  whose  truth  we  are  maintaining  will  suffer  us 
to  fall  or  perish. 


ARTICLE  II. 
THE  AMENDED  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

It  was  well  to  defer  action  on  the  new  Form  of  Government 
till  the  Kentucky  brethren  had  consummated  organic  union  with 
us — especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Presby- 
teries developed  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  draft  of  the  Form 
of  Government  sent  down  from  the  Memphis  Assembly.  The 
General  Rules  of  Order  and  the  Canons  of  Discipline  contain 
decided  improvements  on  the  old  rules ;  and  in  some  respects 
the  amended  Form  of  Government  contains  improvements.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that,  without  further  improvements,  it  will  meet 
the  views  of  the  whole  Church.  As  the  Mobile  Assembly  has 
brought  the  subject  up  again  for  action,  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  public  prints. 

We  desire  to  suggest  that  an  addition  be  made  to  Chap.  V., 
Sec.  2,  under  the   heading,  "  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Church 
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Courts.''  The  addition  would  be  something  like  the  following, 
viz. :  "  Deliverances  of  church  judicatories  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  advice  to  the  churches  and  people  under  their 
care.  They  are  to  have  no  other  force  than  that  which  inhe- 
rently belongs  to  them  from  the  force  of  the  reasonings  contained 
therein,  and  from  their  being  a  solemn  judgment  of  a  court  of 
Christ's  Church.  But  all  judicial  decisions,  in  cases  coming  up 
by  regular  appeal,  or  complaint,  or  reference  from  a  lower  court, 
or  in  which  the  court  has  original  jurisdiction,  and  all  decisions 
made  in  the  exercise  of  the  ^  power  of  review  and  control,'  are 
to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  having  the  binding  force  of  law ;  as  also  all  enactments 
made  in  pursuance  of  existing  law." 

The  reasons  on  which  the  above  suggestion  is  based  can  be 
easily  made  apparent.  It  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  that 
deliverances  were  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  law.  The 
"Spring  resolutions"  on  the  state  of  the  country  were  to  some 
extent  so  regarded.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  Southern 
Church  would  not  so  forcibly  have  felt  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Northern  Church.  Nor  would  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Church  have  felt  so  fully  that  the  enactments  of 
their  majority  were  binding,  whether  constitutional  or  not.  The 
old  Form  of  Government,  in  Chap.  XII.,  Sec.  6,  declares  that 
"regulations,"  in  the  nature  of  ^^  constitutional  rules,''  shall  not 
be  obligatory,  unless  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries ;  and  the 
above  statement  presents  in  more  explicit  form  the  principle 
contained  in  this  section. 

In  the  next  place,  we  give  our  hearty  approbation  to  Chap. 
v..  Sec.  7,  on  the  subject  of  '•''Ecclesiastical  Commissions." 
This  is  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Form  of 
Government. 

Once  more :  it  is  well  enough  to  leave  out  Chap.  I.,  Book  I., 
it  being  not  of  the  nature  of  constitutional  enactment,  and  is 
rather,  as  the  Committee  well  observed,  of  the  nature  of  an 
apology  to  the  world  for  being  Presbyterians. 

With  these  suggestions  of  approval,  we  now  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  things  "O*  approved. 
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I.  In  Chap.  YI.,  Sec.  4,  none  but  communicating  members, 
in  regular  standing,  are  allowed  to  vote  in  the  calling  of  a  pas- 
tor. And  yet  it  is  proposed,  after  the  election  has  been  decided, 
to  take  the  vote  of  non-communicating  members.  It  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  that  non-communicating  members  will  feel  no  interest  in 
casting  a  vote  which  will  have  no  influence  in  deciding  the  elec- 
tion. We  apprehend  they  will  regard  it  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
farce  to  be  voting  in  such  a  case. 

What  possible  harm  can  result  if  non-communicating  members, 
who  contribute  their  just  proportion  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  congregation,  are  allowed  to  vote  equally  with  communi- 
cating members?  By  giving  them  this  privilege,  they  bring 
themselves  under  obligations  and  engagements  to  support  their 
pastors ;  and  this  is  something  gained.  The  Presbytery  still 
hold  in  their  hands  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  the 
pastor  so  elected  shall  be  placed  over  the  church.  None  but 
such  as  are  approved  by  the  Presbytery  can  be  placed  as  pastor 
in  authority  over  a  church.  It  is  believed  that  non-communi- 
cating members  should  be  induced  to  feel  that  the  pastor  of  the 
church  is  their  pastor  as  well  as  the  pastor  of  other  members. 
In  consequence  of  so  feeling,  it  is  human  nature  to  take  more 
interest  in  the  pastor.  Nor  would  they  be  so  much  disposed  to 
regard  themselves  as  outsiders,  in  the  same  category  with  other 
worldly  persons ;  nor  would  the  church  itself  and  pastor  be  so 
much  disposed  to  treat  them  as  outsiders,  as  has  too  generally 
been  done  heretofore. 

II.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  some  constitu- 
tional enactments  on  the  subject  of  almsgiving.  There  must  be 
something  lacking  in  our  Church,  or  else  from  the  start  it  had, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  it  is.  Why  are  some  other  denominations  both 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  ours,  when  we  had  so  much 
the  advantage  of  them  after  the  Reformation  had  begun  ? 

The  defect  would  seem  to  be  in  the  management  of  our  mat- 
ters of  finance.  Our  system  is  an  organism  with  but  one  arm  ; 
for  the  two  arms  of  government  are  the  purse  and  the  sword. 
No  civil  government  destitute  of  either  one  of  these  arms  can 
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sustain  itself,  and  must  soon  fall  to  pieces.  In  the  Church,  we 
want  no  other  sword  but  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  But  this  is 
only  one  arm.  Where  is  the  other  ?  Our  system  lacks  one  that 
is  efficient.  If  our  financial  arrangements  are  defective,  our 
government  is  without  strength  to  sustain  itself.  Can  not  a 
more  efficient  system  be  devised  ?  And  do  not  the  Scriptures 
authorise  and  point  out  wherein  ?  There  are  some  things  which 
the  Church  must  do — some  things  which  she  is  required  to  do ; 
and  which  she  cannot  do  successfully  without  an  efficient  system 
of  finance.  She  must  sustain  the  gospel  at  home,  and  she 
must  send  the  gospel  to  the  regions  beyond.  Let  her  means  of 
doing  this  be  crippled  or  deficient,  and  her  operations  must 
necessarily  be  retarded  in  proportion.  All  governments  must 
have  power  to  carry  out  their  own  laws.  Even  voluntary  socie- 
ties, that  would  efficiently  accomplish  the  objects  proposed,  must 
have  an  efficient  financial  system.  Masonry  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  its  hands  in  the  pockets  of  its  members,  if  needs  be,  to 
carry  out  its  objects.  So  of  Odd  Fellowship.  This  must  be  a 
feature  of  any  sort  of  government  that  would  be  efficient.  We 
regard  the  matter  of  giving  to  the  cause  of  Christ  as  an  act  of 
worship  and  means  of  grace ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  voluntary. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  the  case  that  sums  voluntarily 
promised  or  lawfully  required  ought  to  be  paid,  on  pain  of  exclu- 
sion from  church  privileges ;  the  sums  "  lawfully  required  "  being 
necessary  expenses,  required  under  the  operation  of  laws  volun- 
tarily established.  If  it  is  the  duti/  of  church  members  to  sup- 
port the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Church  has  power  to 
require  its  members  to  perform  their  duty.  The  power  to  require 
this  implies  the  power  to  inflict  penalty.  Penalties  in  the  Church 
can  only  be  ^^  ministerial  and  declarative  f'  but  this  may  reach 
to  the  exclusion  from  church  privileges.  The  deacons  might  be, 
and  should  be,  empowered  in  cettain  cases  to  assess  the  sums  due 
or  lawfully  required  upon  the  church  members  pro  rata^  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  list  of  taxable  property.  As  the  government 
is  representative,  it  is  therefore,  theoretically,  the  church  volun- 
tarily taxing  itself,  by  its  own  authority.  For  the  want  of  some 
such  system  as  this,  church  debts  very  often  remain  unpaid. 
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Unpaid  balances  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  in  the  pastor's 
salary,  or  the  incidental  expenses  fall  entirely  upon  two,  three, 
or  a  few  members.  Repudiation  at  last  is  the  consequence. 
The  reputation  pf  the  Church  and  of  religion  is  at  stake.  All 
this  might  be  avoided  by  the  plan  above  suggested — a  plan  which 
would  carry  out  the  principle  that  we  should  give  as  God  has 
prospered  us. 

It  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  this  plan  would  supersede 
voluntary  offerings  in  the  house  of  God  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath. These  also  should  be  kept  up  as  acts  of  worship  and 
means  of  grace. 

In  order  to  remove  every  objection  from  the  plan  above  hinted 
at,  there  must  be  in  the  judicatories  a  proper  system  of  repre- 
sentation. Taxation  without  a  proper  system  of  representation 
is  exceedingly  objectionable.  It  would  be  improper,  then,  to 
have  church  courts  filled  up  with  members  who  represent  no 
persons  but  themselves.  No  one  has  a  right,  by  Scripture  war- 
rant, to  vote  in  the  church  courts  except  as  the  representative 
of  some  church ;  but  of  this  point,  more  at  length  in  the  sequel. 
At  present,  we  observe  that,  by  the  plan  above  marked  out,  a 
remedy  may  be  found  for  an  evil  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the 
church,  viz.,  the  paucity  in  the  number  of  ruling  elders  who 
attend  the  judicatories  above  the  church  session.  Let  the  arm 
of  government  be  felt  by  its  subjects,  and  the  result  is,  that 
those  subjects  are  no  longer  indifferent  as  to  whether  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  actings  and  doings  of  that  government.  Legis- 
latures and  congresses  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  be  passing 
resolutions  from  time  to  time,  urging  the  counties  or  states  to 
send  up  representatives.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
counties  and  states  would  manifest  great  indifference  as  to 
sending  up  representatives,  if  the  actings  and  doings  of  the 
legislatures  and  congresses  might  be  disregarded  and  no  penalty 
suffered. 

III.  The  next  suggestion  herewith  submitted  is  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  synodical  courts  altogether.  This  sugges- 
tion may  at  first  strike  a  good  many  with  surprise.  The  writer 
believes  there  is  no  particular  need  for  the  synodical  court.    All 
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the  requisitions  of  the  Scriptures  are  fully  met  by  three  courts, 
viz.,  the  church  session,  the  presbytery,  and  the  highest  court — 
whether  that  highest  court  be  called  the  General  Synod  or  the 
General  Assembly.  The  three  courts  make  a  more  simple 
machinery.  It  is  apprehended  that  three  courts  would  be  a 
machinery  equally  as  efficient.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  it 
is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  the  fourth 
court.  It  is  no  little  expense,  as  well  as  loss  of  time  from  the 
pastoral  work,  to  attend  the  synodical  court.  To  an  individual 
without  a  family,  it  is  a  pleasant  recreation  and  recess  from 
arduous  labor  to  attend  the  Synod,  with  his  expenses  paid ;  but 
to  one  with  a  family  charge,  it  is  not  unfrequently  felt  to  be  a 
hardship.  Not  unfrequently,  he  is  unable  to  reach  home  after 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  but  must  start  immediately 
for  the  meeting  of  Synod.  In  this  case,  he  may  be  from  home 
for  nearly  a  month.  The  item  of  expense  may  be  pursued  a 
little  further.  Suppose  a  Synod  have  in  attendance  a  hundred 
members.  They  will  probably  have  to  travel  from  ten  to  three 
hundred  miles ;  let  the  average  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
At  an  average  of  five  cents  a  mile — which  is  less  than  many 
railroads  charge — and  conceding  that  they  obtain  return  tickets 
free,  the  travelling  expenses  alone  would  be  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  If  to  this  be  added  hotel  bills  and  porter's  charges, 
the  whole  amount  would  be  little  short,  if  any,  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  This  amount  generally  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
members,  many  of  whom  are  not  able  to  pay  it.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  scarcely  half  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  seats 
in  Synod  are  in  attendance  ?  Such  is  the  actual  fact,  especially 
in  the  extreme  Southwest.  The  Synods,  then,  actually  fail  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  had  in  view.  "  The  reviciv  and  con- 
trol'' of  the  Presbyteries  is  less  than  half  accomplished.  Now, 
if  our  machinery  can  be  simplified,  the  expense  and  other  incon- 
veniences of  attending  church  courts  be  reduced,  without  dimin- 
ishing aught  from  their  eflRiciency,  ought  it  not  to  be  done  ?  Let 
efficiency  be  the  controlling  consideration,  and  the  matter  of 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  individuals  be  secondary.  But  it 
is  believed  that  the  Assembly  could  accomplish  all  the  ends  had 
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in  view  by  the  synodical  courts,  without  the  necessity  of  sitting 
very  much  longer. 

IV.  There  is  one  more  suggestion  herewith  submitted.     The 
proposed  new  Form  of  Government  assumes  that,  by  Scripture 
warrant,  there  are  three  distinct  classes  or  orders  or  ranks  of  per- 
manent church  officers.     This  assumption  is  not  to  be  admitted. 
We  believe  the  proof  conclusive  that  there  are  but  two,  viz.,  first, 
presbyters,  who  are  also   called  bishops ;  and  second,  deacons. 
The  terms  presbyters  and  bishops  are  used  as  convertible  terms 
in  the  New  Testament — Acts  xx.  17,  28.     17th  verse:  "And 
from  Miletus  he  (Paul)  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  together  the 
presbyters    (Trpeafivrtpovr)   of  the  church."     The  apostle  having 
assembled  these  presbyters,  proceeds  to  give  them  his  farewell 
address.     In   that   address,  he  tells   them  (28th  verse) :  "  Take 
heed  therefore  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy    Ghost    hath   made  you   bishops "    (^yTTiaK6Trovr).      Having 
thus  indiscriminately  styled   these  presbyters  bishops,  he  then 
exhorts  them  to  perform  the  pastoral  work — "  to  feed  the  Church 
of  God."     The   word  here  translated    "to   feed"  ia ■  Troifiaiveiv 
This  is  the  same  word  used  by  the  Saviour  at  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias,  when   he  said    to   Peter,  '•'Feed  my  lambs,''  ''Feed  my 
i^heepy     It  is  the  word  which,  both  from  its  derivative  meaning 
and  its  use  in  the  Scriptures,  is  expressive  of  the  pastoral  work. 
All  these  presbyters  were  alike  then  properly  entitled  bishops, 
and  all  were  alike  expected  and  required  to  perform  the  pastoral 
work.     1  Peter  v.  1,  2 :   "  The  presbyters  which  are  among  you 
I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ."      *      *      *      "  Feed  (TToz/idvarf)  the  flock  {noiiiviov) 
which    is    among    you,    {iTTLaKoi^ovvTer)    exercising    the  office  of  a 
bishop.''     Here  the  same  persons  are  called  presbyters  and  have 
also  in  their  hands  the  ofiice  of  bishop,  and  are  exhorted  to  per- 
form the  pastoral  work.     Admitting  that  the  distinction  is  pro- 
per between  presbyters  who  rule  only  and   those  who  both  rule 
and  "  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,"  (1  Thess.  v.  17,)  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  both  kinds  to  be  appointed  in  every  church, 
then  both  kinds  are  addressed  by  the  title  of  bishop,  both  kinds 
are  expected  to  perform  the  pastoral  work.     Titus  i.  5-7  :  "  For 
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this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  presbytery  in  every 
city.  *  *  *  If  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of  riot  or  unruly ;  for  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God."  Here,  again, 
both  appellations  are  applied  to  the  same  persons.  It  follows 
that  all  presbyters  are  bishops  and  all  bishops  are  presbyters,  and 
these  are  convertible  terms.  Whatever  distinction,  therefore, 
may  exist  among  these  presbytfers,  must  be  a  distinction  as  to 
function,  and  not  a  distinction  as  to  the  rank  which  they  hold. 
It  is  not  supposable  that  the  church  of  Ephesus  was  not  equipped 
according  to  the  apostolic  model  of  establishing  the  church. 
Nor  is  it  supposable  that  the  churches  "  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,"  to  whom  the 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  addressed,  were  not  so  equipped.  Titus, 
acting  under  the  instruction  of  Paul,  would  certainly  establish 
the  churches  in  Crete  after  the  apostolical  model ;  all  these 
churches  must  have  had  the  proper  officers  appointed  in  them. 
It  must  be  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  presbyters  in  all 
these  churches  were  only  of  the  sort  who  labored  in  word  and 
doctrine,  in  contradistinction  from  presbyters  who  ruled  only. 
We  must  either  take  the  ground  that  all  presbyters  have  the 
function  of  laboring  in  the  ivordy  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
any  who  ruled  only  was  an  accidental  circumstance ;  or  we  must 
admit  that  all  presbyters,  whether  of  the  sort  who  7'ule  only  or 
otherwise,  are  rightly  called  bishops — rightly  have  in  their  hands 
the  pastoral  work,  and  therefore  hold  the  same  rank. 

This  position  may  be  made  further  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing scriptures,  viz. :  Phil.  i.  1 :  ^'  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons."  If  all  elders  are 
not  bishops,  it  is  unaccountable  that  a  part  of  the  officers  should 
have  been  left  out  in  this  address. 

1  Tim.  iii.  In  this  chapter,  Paul  is  giving  to  Timothy  gene- 
ral instructions  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  church.  He  men- 
tions the  officers  in  the  church,  bishops  and  deacons.  If  ruling 
elders  held  a  different  office  or  rank,  it  is  unaccountable  that 
they,  too,  were  not  mentioned. 
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The  view  here  maintained  was  admitted  by  Calvin  (Calvin's 
Institutes,  Book  IV.,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  8) :  "  In  calling  those  who 
preside  over  the  churches  by  the  appellations  of  *  bishops,* 
*  elders,*  and  *  pastors,'  without  any  distinction,  I  have  followed 
the  usage  of  Scripture,  which  applies  all  these  terms  to  express 
the  same  meaning." 

Hilary  says:  " The  presbyters  were  at  first  called  bishops." 
Theodoret  admits  the  same.  He  says :  "  Of  old,  they  called 
the  same  men  both  bishops  and  presbyters."  Jerome,  as  quoted 
b^  Calvin,  gives  the  same  testimony  (Institutes,  Book  IV.,  chap, 
iv.,  sec.  2) :  '*  A  presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  bishop ;  and  before 
dissensions  in  religion  were  introduced,  by  the  instigation  of 
the  devil,  and  one  said,  I  am  of  Paul,  another,  I  am  of  Cephas, 
the  churches  were  governed  by  a  common  council  of  presbyters. 
Afterwards,  in  order  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  dissensions,  the 
whole  charge  was  committed  to  one.  Therefore,  as  the  presby- 
ters know  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  they  are 
subject  to  the  bishops  who  preside  over  them,  so  let  the  bishops 
know  that  their  superiority  to  the  presbyters  is  more  from  cus- 
tom than  the  appointment  of  the  Lord,  and  they  ought  to  unite 
together  in  the  government  of  the  church." 

Further,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Christian  Church  was  modelled 
after  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  elders  or  rulers  of  the  syn- 
agogue were  of  the  same  official  rank.  Rulers  in  the  synagogue 
*'  had  all  an  equal  rank  in  the  church.  Rabbi  Nissim  and  Mai- 
monides  agree  with  Jarchi  as  to  their  equality  of  rank." 
(Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  .p.  533.) 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  chief  ruler  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  but  the  person  so  designated  was  only  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  bench  of  elders,  and  this  no  more  gave  to  him  a 
higher  rank  than  it  does  to  confer  upon  one  of  the  presbyters 
of  our  church  courts  the  functions  of  moderator. 

Three  orders  or  ranks  of  permanent  church  officers  is  unscrip- 
tural  and  contrary  to  what  was  practised  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  very  first  step  made  towards  three  orders,  and  therefore 
towards  prelacy  first,  and  afterwards  towards  foisting  in  papal 
forms,  was  to  appropriate  the  term  bishop  to  one  particular  pres- 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 8. 
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byter  of  the  congregation,  who  gradually  claimed  superior  fank, 
and  which  was  gradually  conceded  to  him.  To  maintain  that 
the  presbyter  who  ministers  in  the  word  holds  a  higher  rank 
than  other  presbyters,  is  to  advocate  a  low  form  of  prelacy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  were 
not  able  to  throw  oif  at  once  the  influence  of  old  prejudices. 
Luther  held  mistaken  notions  in  reference  to  the  eucharist.  For 
a  long  time,  all  Protestants  held  that  the  state  should  enforce 
uniformity  in  religion.  The  Westminster  Assembly  itself  had 
the  same  old  prejudices  in  favor  of  three  orders.  They  regarded 
^^ ministers  of  the  word''  as  belonging  to  a  higher  order  than 
other  presbyters.  The  majority,  composed  in  part  of  Indepen- 
nents  and  largely  of  English  Presbyterians,  prelatically  edu- 
cated, carried  the  principle,  against  the  views  of  the  Scotch 
delegation,  that  "  ordination  shall  be  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  those  preaching  presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  belong.'* 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  Scotch  Kirk  agreed  to  accept 
this  form ;  but  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Scotch 
contained  the  sounder  formulary,  in  these  words :  *'  Ordinatione 
is  the  separatione  and  sanctifying  of  the  person  appointit,  to  God 
and  his  Kirk,  efter  he  be  weill  tryit  and  fund  qualifiet.  The 
ceremonies  of  ordinatione  are  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of 
hands  of  the  eldership.  Elderships  and  Assemblies  are  com- 
monlie  constitute  of  pastors,  doctors,  and  sic  as  we  commonlie 
call  elders,  that  labor  not  in  word  and  doctrine." 

Our  fathers  in  1787  went  back  again  to  the  ground  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  adopted  the  language  that  ordi- 
nation should  be  *'  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery." But  still  the  Form  of  Government  which  they  adopted, 
and  which  has  been  in  force  among  us  since  then,  as  well  as  the 
form  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  from  Memphis,  and  recently 
from  Mobile,  makes  two  orders  or  ranks  of  presbyters.  The  one 
holding  that  office  which  is  styled  '•^ first  in  the  church  both  for 
usefulness,"  and  to  which  may  be  given  the  titles  bishop,  pastor j 
minister,  presbyter,  angel  of  the  church,  evangelist,  ambassador, 
missionary,  preacher,  doctor  or  teacher,  and  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God;  the  other  rank  to  be  called  ruling  elders,  and 
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are  declared  to  be  the  "  immediate  "  or  "  proper  "  representaiiveB 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  already  shown  above  that  all  presby- 
ters are  indiscriminately  called  by  the  titles  "bishop,"  ** pastor." 
They  are  all,  with  the  deacons,  ministers — that  is,  servants  of 
the  churches ;  and  the  fact  that  some  "  labor  in  word  and  doc- 
trine," and  others  do  not,  and  the  former  may  therefore  be 
called  ministers  of  the  word,  teachers,  preachers,  doctors,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  difference  of  rank,  but  only  a  difference 
of  function.  That  the  ruling  elder  should  be  styled  specially 
the  "representative  of  the  people,"  has  no  foundation  in  fact  or 
in  Scripture.  The  other  presbyters  are,  in  fact,  just  as  well 
qualified  to  represent  the  churches  which  they  serve. 

Then,  again,  to  make  the  preaching  elder  the  ex  officio  mode- 
rator of  the  session,  or  to  make  him  a  permanent  member  of 
presbytery  and  synod,  is  not  treating  him  as  officially  equal  in 
rank  with  other  elders,  but  as  being  superior.  Besides,  it  may 
be  well  to  look  at  the  effects  of  this  in  its  practical  out-workings. 
The  result  is,  that  not  a  few  voters  in  presbytery  and  synod 
are  representatives  of  no  one  but  themselves.  They  have  no 
pastoral  charge,  are  not  unfrequently  involved  in  secular  busi- 
ness, give  their  thoughts  specially  to  secular  business,  rather 
than  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Yet  they  may,  and  often 
do,  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  the  meetings  of  these  judica- 
tories. That  influence  is  not  always  for  good.  As  an  example 
in  point,  for  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that .  the  only 
three  pastors  in  a  certain  presbytery,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
were  ''' ipso-factoed''  out  of  the  presbytery  and  out  of  the 
Church,  under  the  operation  of  the  "Gurley  resolutions."  If  we 
pretend  to  have  a  representative  government,  let  it  be  so  in  fact, 
and  let  no  one  vote  in  the  judicatories  unless  he  represents  some 
church.  In  that  case,  if  the  arm  of  government  is  made  to  be 
felt ;  if  taxes  are  imposed ;  if  orders  are  issued  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  law — there  could  be  no  proper  ground  of 
objection  to  these  acts  of  government.  This  plan  would  give 
efiiciency — enable  the  Church  to  carry  on  and  sustain  itself,  and 
the  churches  would  have  a  substantial  reason  not  to  be  unrepre- 
sented in  the  judicatories.     That  the  ruling  elders  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  Bpecially  "the  representatives  of  the  people,"  seems 
to  be  founded  on  the  idea  that  ministers  of  the  word  constitute 
an  estate  in  the  Church,  against  whom  the  ruling  elders  are  to 
be  for  a  protection  to  the  churches ;  just  as  the  idea  has  been 
in  civil  matters,  that  senates  or  parliaments  were  introduced  as 
a  means  of  acting  as  a  check  on  consuls  and  kings,  to  prevent 
them  from  misgoverning. 

The  theory  running  through  our  old  Form  of  Government  is, 
that  ministers  of  the  word  are  presbyters  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less ;  that  holding  a  higher  office  in  the 
church,  that  higher  office  includes  in  it  all  the  functions  of  the 
lower  office ;  and  while  it  is  declared  that  as  rulers  all  presby- 
ters are  officially  equal,  yet,  very  inconsistently  with  this  declar- 
ation, one  class  of  presbyters  are  made  permanent  members  of 
presbytery  and  synod  and  ex  officio  moderators  of  session,  and 
no  quorum  of  a  judicatory  can  be  formed  without  the  presence 
of  a  certain  number  of  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  ministers  of  the  word  must  hold  a  different 
and  higher  rank  from  that  of  the  ruling  elder,  for  the  reason 
that  the  call  to  these  respective  offices  is  different.  But,  in  our 
judgment,  the  call  in  both  cases  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
call  in  both  cases  consists  in  the  election  of  a  church,  together 
with  an  intelligent  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  person  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  serve  God  in  the  capacity  indicated.  In  the 
case  of  an  evangelist  or  missionary,  the  call  of  the  presbytery 
to  this  work  may  be  construed  as  taking  the  place  of  a  call  from 
a  church  in  the  other  case. 

Will  it  be  objected  that  if  all  presbyters  hold  the  same  official 
rank,  then  it  follows  that  they  may  each  minister  in  the  word,  if 
they  judge  themselves  qualified  ?  We  answer,  that  this  is  no 
more  the  case  than  it  follows  that,  because  as  rulers  they  are  all 
equal,  this  authorises  any  one  of  them  to  assume  to  perform  the 
functions  of  moderator  or  clerk,  without  being  expressly  called 
to  the  exercise  of  these  functions  by  his  peers.  In  reference  to 
the  point  here  brought  to  view,  we  would  not  abate  one  tittle 
from  the  requisitions  made  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  to 
preach  the  gospel.     We  have  no  fault  to  find  on  this  point  with 
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the  regulations  of  the  present  Form  of  Government.  But,  ai 
the  same  time,  there  are  not  a  few  ruling  elders  who,  on  account 
of  their  intelligence  and  religious  experience,  are  well  qualified 
to  talk  to  the  people  to  edification.  We  may  not  close  the 
mouths  of  such  and  say  they  must  not  talk  to  the  people,  because 
the  function  of  laboring  in  the  word  and  doctrine  has  not  been 
conferred  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  let  them  be  encouraged 
to  go  forward  and  exercise  their  gifts  in  this  respect,  under  the 
authority  of  the  session.  We  might  just  as  wisU  close  the 
mouths  of  all  Sunday-school  superintendents,  and  say  they  shall 
not  talk  to  the  children,  as  to  say  these  ruling  elders  shall  not 
talk  to  the  people.  Our  book  already  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
session  to  conduct  worship  in  the  church,  in  the  absence  of  the 
preacher,  by  singing,  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the 
sermons  of  approved  divines.  In  some  instances,  the  members 
of  session  go  further  than  this,  and  exhort  the  people.  Let 
them  be  encouraged  in  this  work ;  but  let  the  work  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  session.  The  session  would  be  good 
judges  as  to  whether  any  could  talk  to  edification.  Nay,  fur- 
ther :  let  such  ruling  elders  as,  in  the  judgment  of  session,  can 
talk  to  edification,  be  encouraged  to  collect  the  people  together 
in  destitute  neighborhoods  near  by,  and  conduct  religious  ser- 
vices for  them. 

This  thing  is  done,  and  will  be  done,  and  would  vastly  better 
be  done  by  authority  and  under  the  regulations  of  authority, 
than  against  authority.  How  much  efficiency  could  be  given  to 
the  ruling  eldership  by  encouraging  them  into  this  work ;  and  the 
result,  in  many  instances,  might  be  that  not  a  few  of  them  would 
be  in  time  inducted  into  the  regular  ministry  of  the  word.  This 
plan  would  furnish  a  remedy,  and  the  best  remedy  that  could  be 
devised,  for  a  felt  want  of  our  Church.  The  South  Alabama 
Presbytery  had  an  overture  before  the  last  Assembly,  asking 
that  some  'plan  might  be  adopted  by  which  to  "  license  laij 
preachers  or  exhorters  f*  and  the  General  Assembly  gave  the 
presbyteries  permission  to  do  so.  How  much  more  scriptural  for 
the  Church  to  lead  her  ruling  elders  into  this  work.  Indeed, 
this  is  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  part  of  their  regular  work. 
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If  they  are  qualified  to  rule,  they  have  the  requisite  intelligence 
to  talk  to  the  people.  Having  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
we  could  trust  them  as  to  their  orthodoxy ;  and  when  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  session,  the  work  of  overtaking  many- 
destitutions  around  us  would  be  done,  and  well  done. 

The  details  of  a  Form  of  Government,  wrought  out  in  accord- 
ance with  these  suggestions,  would  require  all  presbyters  to  be 
ordained  by  the  provincial  presbytery  or  its  commission  ;  would 
give  the  presbyteries  original  jurisdiction  over  all  presbyters ; 
and  while  all  presbyters  being  present  might  deliberate  in  pres- 
bytery, none  could  vote  except  those  recently  appointed  by  the 
sessions  to  represent  them  in  presbytery.  It  would  make  a 
quorum  of  presbytery  to  consist  of  a  given  number,  without  any 
distinction  as  to  whether  they  were  ruling  elders  or  those  who 
both  ruled  and  ministered  in  the  word ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
quorum  of  session  or  the  General  Assembly.  As  it  is  now,  a 
ruling  elder,  having  once  been  ordained,  never  ceases  to  be  a 
ruling  elder  but  by  deposition ;  but  he  may  cease  to  be  an 
acting  elder,  and  until  again  reinstalled  over  a  church,  does  not 
actually  exercise  the  power  of  rule.  So  let  it  be  with  the  pres- 
byter who  ministers  in  the  word — when  not  actually  installed 
over  a  church,  he  ceases  to  vote  in  presbytery,  unless  a  vacant 
church  should  choose  to  commission  him  to  represent  them  in 
presbytery ;  and  it  might  be  desirable  that  evangelists,  acting 
as  such,  be  so  commissioned  by  vacant  churches.  It  might  also 
be  that  a  quorum  of  a  judicatory  having  assembled,  all  members, 
without  distinction,  should  be  held  equally  eligible  to  the  mod- 
erator's seat  as  well  as  to  the  appointment  of  clerk.  This  would 
be  consistently  carrying  out  the  principle  that  all  presbyters 
holding  the  same  office  have  the  same  rank.  Indeed,  the  princi- 
ple that  as  rulers  all  presbyters  are  equal,  has  been  asserted  in 
the  old  Form  of  Government  as  well  as  in  the  amended  Form ; 
and  this  principle,  legitimately  carried  out,  would  require  most 
of  the  details  here  above  mentioned. 

Is  there  any  positive  proof  from  Scripture  that  the  elder  who 
ministers  in  the  word  holds  an  office  of  different  and  higher  rank 
from  the  elder  who  rules  only  ?     The  writer  can  find  none.     On 
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the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  same  official  titles  are  given  to 
both  is  the  positive  proof  that  they  hold  the  same  rank.  In 
matters  of  worship  and  church  regulation,  "  what  is  not  com- 
manded 18  forbidden.''  This  is  the  injunction  running  through- 
out the  Scriptures,  in  various  forms  of  expression.  One  passage 
expresses  it  in  this  form :  "  Thou  shalt  not  add  thereto f  nor  dimin- 
ish aught  therefrom.''  Only  some  "circumstantial  details  "  are 
left  to  our  discretion ;  as,  for  example,  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  of  a  judicatory,  what  should  constitute  a  quorum,  or 
how  a  judicatory  should  be  authoritatively  convened.  In  all 
other  things,  the  word  of  God  is  sufficient  for  a  guide,  and  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  fall  short  or  go  beyond,  except  as  it  respects 
these  necessary  details.  To  take  any  other  ground  than  this,  is 
to  open  the  door  for  any  or  all  the  ritualistic  mummeries  of  Pre- 
lacy or  Popery.  The  question  whether,  by  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, there  are  to  be  one  or  two  ranks  of  presbyters  in  the 
Church,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  "circumstantial  detail,"  but  a 
radical  principle  underlying  the  very  structure  of  the  Church. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  on  such  a  subject,  we 
are  on  a  scripture  basis.  Error  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  sub- 
jects always  did,  and  always  will,  carry  damage  in  its  wake. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  primitive  Church  departed  from  the  scrip- 
ture basis  and  initiated  the  practice  of  giving  a  priority  to  a 
presbyter  of  each  church,  the  practice  necessarily  arose  of 
having  distinctive  titles  for  the  two  ranks  of  presbyters.  Hence 
the  title  bishop  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  one  having  that 
priority.  Had  the  Apostolic  Church  had  the  two  ranks,  there 
would  of  necessity  have  been  the  two  sets  of  distinctive  titles ;  nor 
could  both  ranks  be  called  by  the  same  titles  without  great  con- 
fusion. When  the  first  step  was  made  towards  Prelacy,  it  was 
easy  to  make  the  next  step.  The  distinction  was  introduced 
between  bishops  and  rural  bishops  or  suburbans.  Innovations 
went  on  and  brought  in  the  titles  primate,  patriarch,  metropoli- 
tan ;  these  titles  still  indicating  different  ranks,  till  at  last  the 
usurpations  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  Popery.  Here 
tv^as  the  mischief  resulting  from  a  departure  from  scripture  war- 
rant.    So  it  must  be  in  all  such  cases  of  departure.     The  Scrip- 
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tures  being  our  sufficient  guide,  let  us  take  heed  to  go  by  them, 
and  by  them  alone. 

May  not  persons  holding  the  same  official  rank  yet  possess 
different  functions  ?  The  moderator  of  our  church  courts  pos- 
sesses powers  not  belonging  to  the  other  members,  but  his  rank 
is  not  changed  by  possessing  these  powers.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  members  appointed  to  act  as  clerks  or  commit- 
tee men.  So,  when  power  is  conferred  upon  a  presbyter  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the  ordinances,  we  do  not 
necessarily  change  his  rank. 


ARTICLE  III. 


CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 


Moderate  Episcopacy  not  inconsistent  with  Presbyterian  Princi- 
ples. By  Robert  Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dumblane.  Repub- 
lished from  the  Edition  of  1662,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion.    New  York.     1868. 

A  tract  with  the  above  title  was  recently  received  by  us 
through  the  mail.  The  authorship  is  attributed  to  Bishop 
Leighton,  professing  to  be  a  reprint  of  a  little  tract  of  his  pub- 
lished in  1662,  as  "  A  Modest  Defence  of  Moderate  Episcopacy, 
as  established  in  Scotland  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.," — a  title  which  is  truly  very  modest,  and  doubtless  justified 
to  the  mind  of  the  republisher  a  change  to  that  which  it  bears 
upon  the  title  page,  and  the  accompanying  introduction  and 
notes,  which  form  really  the  body  of  the  tract  as  now  issued. 
The  party  by  whom  this  production  is  gotten  up  and  dissemi- 
nated is  unknown,  and  therefore  it  is  not  designed  in  this  article 
to  attribute  its  positions  to  any  special  party.  It  is  thrown 
upon  the  public,  however,  without  evidence  of  its  origin,  and 
certainly  can  claim  no  special  regard  upon  the  ground  of  it& 
paternity. 
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The  mission  of  this  tract  is  to  promote  '*  Christian  unity," — - 
that  is,  the  visible,  organic  union  of  evangelical  Protestant 
churches.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,"  says  the  Introduction, 
"  that  the  claims  of  Christian  iinity  are  beginning  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  feelings  of  party  and  sect,  and  that  the  way  is 
preparing  for  some  grand  movement,  in  which  the  Reformation 
will  be  renewed  and  completed  on  primitive  principles.  The 
present  condition  of  the  orthodox  reformed  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  provisional.  To  revert  to  common  truths  and  so  begin 
anew,  is  the  only  way  to  insure  our  ultimate  triumph."  The 
more  particular  design  is  "to  revive  among  Presbyterians  their 
own  historical  position  in  respect  to  Episcopacy ;"  "to  meet 
Presbyterians  on  their  own  grounds,  and  incite  them  in  their 
own  way  to  organic  unity  with  historical  Christianity;"  "to 
realise  the  idea  of  their  founders  and  settle  at  once  the  painful 
disputes  between  them  and  their  Christian  brethren  called  *  Epis- 
copalians ;'  thus  establishing  a  mutual  recognition,  and  opening 
the  way,  in  God's  good  time,  for  a  more  complete  unity." 
(Pages  3,  6,  and  15 — Introduction.)  "  This,"  continues  our 
author,  "  is  certainly  called  for  by  the  commands  of  Christ,  and 
not  less  by  the  wants  of  the  world  and  by  the  condition  of  our 
own  dear  country,  in  view  of  the  awful  inroads  of  Romish  super- 
stition, and  of  that  which  always  attends  it — scepticism  and  infi- 
delity."    (Introduction — p.  7.) 

The  object  of  this  publication,  then,  from  its  own  showing,  is 
to  induce  Presbyterians  to  return  to  organic  unity  with  "  his- 
torical Christianity," — or,  in  other  words,  with  Episcopacy, — 
upon  the  ground  that  such  unions  are  in  accordance  with  the 
command  of  Christ,  and  made  necessary  by  the  wants  of  the 
world  and  the  prevalence  of  Romish  superstition,  scepticism,  and 
infidelity  in  our  own  country ;  and  this  with  the  ultimate  design 
of  securing  "  the  reunion  of  Christendom  and  the  fulfilment  of 
our  Redeemer's  prayer  that  all  his  followers  might  be  one." 
(P.  9 — Introduction.) 

This  publication  deserves  notice  only  as  it  presents  the  subject 
of  Christian  unity.  As  to  its  specific  purpose  of  establishing 
the  consistency  of  moderate  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterian  princi- 
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pies,  and  thus  seeking  the  organisation  of  Presbyterians  under 
an  Episcopal  form  of  government,  it  is  one  of  the  most  super- 
ficial, illogical,  and  presumptuous  productions  we  have  ever 
perused.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  convictions  of 
Presbyterians,  and  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  known 
teachings  of  Episcopalians.  A  few  isolated  extracts  and  mere 
simple  aflSirmations  relative  to  the  teachings  of  Calvin,  Beza, 
Baxter,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  with  this  tract  of  ten  pages  from 
Bishop  Leighton,  forms  the  appeal  made  to  Presbyterians  to 
become  Episcopalians.  For,  whatever  this  tract  professes,  or  its 
publisher  may  design,  the  practical  effect  of  such  secret  missiles 
is  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  Presbyterians  who  may  riot  be 
familiar  with  the  principles  involved,  and  thus  are  inimical  to 
the  spirit  of  Christian  harmony  and  concord. 

The  tract,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  Bishop  Leighton,  was 
designed  to  promote  conformity  to  an  Episcopal  hierarchy,  and 
thus  to  evade  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  upon  non-con- 
formists. It  doubtless  expresses  the  views  under  which  the 
author  himself  left  the  Presbyterian  party  and  received  Episco- 
pal ordination  and  preferment.  It  was  written  to  allay  the  spirit 
of  resistance  and  indignation  awakened  among  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians by  the  forcible  establishment  of  Episcopacy  under 
Charles  II.  But  it  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  strong  convic- 
tions and  undaunted  courage  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Now 
it  is  reproduced  to  induce  and  justify  a  conformity  of  Presbyte- 
rians to  Episcopal  order,  to  promote  organic  unity,  and  to  make 
head  against  Romish  superstition — certainly  a  wide  difference 
from  its  original  purpose. 

The  only  matter  to  be  considered  in  proposals  for  external 
Christian  unity,  it  would  seem  from  this  effort  to  establish  an 
agreement  between  moderate  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples, is  that  of  church  government — ignoring  other  and  even 
more  weighty  matters.  And  in  marking  the  ecclesiastical  lines 
within  which  we  are  invited,  human  authority — and  that  very 
limited  in  amount  and  unsatisfactory  in  character — is  the  only 
source  of  appeal.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  this  writer  that 
this  generation  of  Presbyterians  have  what  they  at  least  esteem 
scriptural  evidence  for  their  distinguishing  belief. 
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The  sentiments,  however,  which  this  writer  advances  upon  the 
general  subject  of  Christian  unity,  deserve  special  considera- 
tion. As  a  representative  of  this  type  of  opinion,  it  raises  a 
question  of  extended  consequence  and  of  great  practical  import. 
The  general  truth  maintained  upon  this  subject  by  this  class  of 
Christians,  and  from  which  this  special  effort  to  promote  agree- 
ment between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  has  its  origin,  is, 
that  the  visible  organic  unity  of  the  Christian  churches  is  neces- 
sary to  the  manifestation  of  its  spiritual  and  real  unity,  and 
essential  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity.  Therefore, 
some  basis  of  doctrine  and  church  polity  must  be  perfected  and 
promulgated,  upon  which  all  the  people  of  God  can  stand  in 
visible,  organic,  and  active  union.  To  secure  this  end,  we  are 
invited  "  to  revert  to  common  truths  and  begin  anew,"  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  orthodox  reformed  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  provisional.  In  other  words,  we  are  summoned  to  ignore, 
to  eliminate,  and  to  conjoin  the  elistinctive  principles  of  different 
churches,  till  some  residuum  is  attained  palatable  to  all.  Such 
is  the  scheme  which  is  here  presented  to  Presbyterians,  who, 
this  writer  says,  "  have  sadly  lost  sight  of  their  position  in  this 
matter."  Such  is  the  scheme  which  finds  numerous  advocates 
among  the  Christian  churches.  In  it  we  are  all  interested,  and 
it  is  eminently  wise  we  should  all  seek  to  be  informed  and  estab- 
lished in  our  minds  concerning  it.  The  principles  involved 
cover  the  whole  question  of  union,  whether  of  any  two  or  of  all 
the  separate  ecclesiastical  organisations  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  external  organic  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  advocated,  and  which  give  it  favor  with 
many,  are  believed  to  be  embraced  in  the  following : 

1.  That  it  realises  what  our  Saviour  taught — the  oneness  of 
all  believers. 

2.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  complete  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity :  "  the  body  must  be  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  that  it  may  make  increase 
and  edify  itself  in  love."  Let  us  endeavor  to  examine  the  vahdity 
and  practical  worth  of  these  propositions  as  affecting  this  question. 
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1.  That  there  is  a  real  union  between  Christ  and  his  people, 
and  a  union  thus^  between  them,  none  will  question.  "  We  being 
many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another"  (Rom.  xii.  5);  and  gifts  are  bestowed  upon  his  people 
as  such  for  the  edification  and  increase  of  the  Church.  But 
that  this  necessitates,  or  even  makes  advisable  at  all  times, 
external  and  organic  union,  certainly  will  not  be  affirmed  by  the 
least  considerate  advocate  of  such  a  union.  It  cannot  mean 
that  organic  is  essential  to  real  union  among  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  For,  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  visible  Church  under 
different  external  organisations  involves  the  dismemberment  of 
believers  from  Christ  and  the  eternal  destruction  of  each. 
External  unity,  therefore,  can  not  be  necessary  to  the  real  and 
spiritual  union  of  the  people  of  God.  All  that  is  or  can  be 
meant  by  those  who  advocate,  upon  this  ground,  the  organic 
unity  of  Christians,  is,  that  Christian  unity  is  only  fully  attained 
by  its  external  manifestation.  And  this  we  admit,  provided  we 
attach  to  visible  unity  its  scriptural  meaning  and  encompass  it 
with  scriptural  limitations. 

A  visible  unity  of  Christians  we  do  not  understand  to  be 
synonymous  with  organic  unity — that  is,  a  union  which  implies 
the  identically  same  standards  of  doctrine  and  government  under 
one  ecclesiastical  administration.  This, — which  seems  to  be 
assumed  by  this  class  of  Christian  unionists, — if  admitted  in 
theory,  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  practice.  The  diversity 
of  races,  the  difficulty  of  intercommunication,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  embracing  the  entire  Church  of  God  under  the 
same  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  are  barriers  that  cannot  be  over- 
come to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  active  and  efficient  unity. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  every  association  of  pro- 
fessed believers,  who  recognise  the  headship  of  Christ,  who  pos- 
sess the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  who  enjoy 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  presence  and  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  part  of  the  visible  Church;  and  these,  taken 
unitedly,  to  constitute  the  visible  Church  catholic,  the  one 
Church  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Such  an  organ- 
isation of  believers  is  fully  equipped  for  the  work  the  great  Head 
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of  the  Church  has  committed  to  his  saints.  Such  is  the  great 
agency  by  "which  Jesus  gathers  his  disciples  from  all  flesh,  edifies* 
them  and  prepares  them  for  the  invisible  and  glorified  Church  on 
high.  In  this  all  Protestants  agree,  except,  possibly,  a  few 
extremists  who  are  "  greater  zealots  for  party  difierence  than 
matters  more  substantial."  Not  only  spiritual  but  visible  unity, 
therefore,  may  consist  with  denominational  difference  and  sepa- 
rate organisation. 

All  those,  then,  whom  this  movement  would  unite  organically 
are  already  by  profession  constituent  members  of  the  s«]ime  body 
of  which  Christ  is  the  living  Head,  partakers  of  the  same  Spirit, 
engaged  in  the  same  great  work,  and  anticipate  a  communion  in 
the  same  heavenly  inheritance.  They  are,  however,  imperfect  in 
knowledge  and  sanctification.  They  see  through  a  glass  darkly 
and  know  only  in  part,  and  hence  their  views  of  divine  truth 
difi*er  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  difierences,  either  in  a 
negative  or  positive  form,  in  other  words,  a  lack  of  perfect 
agreement,  is  not  only  a  fact,  but  one  which  is  essentially  con- 
sistent with  a  church  imperfect  in  knowledge  and  sanctification. 
To  expect  a  unity  which  ignores  this,  is  chimerical,  and  can 
never  be  realised  on  earth.  To  seek  a  union  of  Christians  irre- 
spective of  it,  is  fanatical.  To  effect  a  union  regardless  of  it,  is 
a  practical  and  pernicious  error.  All  schemes,  therefore,  for 
organic  union  among  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  ignore  this  general  truth,  which  underlies  the  very  nature 
of  the  visible  Church,  or  that  disregard  the  particular  diff*erences 
of  those  proposed  to  be  united,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  evil,  and 
only  evil. 

Such  propositions  do  not  emanate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
from  the  highest  degree  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity.  They 
spring  from  a  low  estimate  of  the  sanctity  of  conscientious  con- 
victions, or  from  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  Church  visible,  or  sometimes,  even  worse,  from 
the  unsanctified  opinion  that  in  external  greatness  there  is  real 
efficiency.  External  unity  is  an  accidental  and  not  an  essential 
element  of  Christian  unity.  It  may  or  may  not  exist,  without 
aff'ecting  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.     If  this  be  not  so,  then 
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we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  practical  diflSculties,  from 
which  there  is  no  exit.  What  is  the  visible  catholic  Church  ? 
By  what  part  or  parts  of  those  who  profess  the  true  religion  has 
its  identity  and  unity  been  preserved  ?  Who  shall  claim  the 
promises  God  has  made  to  his  professed  people  ?  Whom  are  we 
justified  in  recognising  as  his  Church,  and  to  whom  shall  we 
look  for  the  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  covenants  ?  From  these  and  such  difficulties  there  is  no 
escape,  if  we  adopt  the  dogma  that  the  visible  unity  of  God's 
people,  a^  taught  in  his  word,  cannot  consist  with  difi'erent  eccle- 
siastical organisations.  And  if  our  convictions  of  divine  truth 
must  abdicate  in  favor  of  organic  union,  what  is  the  result  ?  It 
does  not  extract  the  root  of  discord.  It  does  not,  in  truth, 
enhance  real  unity,  for  external  unity  without  agreement  and 
harmony  of  sentiment  is  a  mockery.  It  is  forced  by  some  exter- 
nal pressure,  and  must  be  worse  than  fruitless.  If  the  matter 
of  difierence  justifies  before  the  conscience  separate  ecclesias- 
tical organisation,  then  to  fetter  the  parties  by  the  forged  bonds 
of  organic  union  enslaves  the  conscience  and  is  sin.  "  For  what- 
ever is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  The  supremacy  of  conscience  has  a 
divine  approval, — "Let  every  one  be  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind," — and  our  convictions  in  matters  of  religion  are  sacred. 
The  apostle  strikes  the  chord  of  practical  wisdom  as  well  as 
speaks  the  word  of  inspiration,  when  he  says:  "Whereto  we 
have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind 
the  same  thing."  "And  if  in  anything,"  continues  he,  "ye 
be  otherwise  (differently)  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this 
unto  you."  Agreement  is  the  condition  of  external  union :  "how 
can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  ?"  But  in  matters 
of  difference,  the  rule  is  a  waiting  for  the  clearer  revelation  of 
God.  This  he  may  afford  on  earth,  or  may  defer  for  the  clear 
light  of  eternity.  These  differences,  which  rise  to  such  impor- 
tance as  to  justify  to  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  them 
separate  church  organisations,  cannot  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  organic  unity.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle  of 
guidance  in  such  matters  that  is  divine,  and  contravenes  the 
strongest  convictions  of  common  sense. 
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The  union  of  believers,  therefore,  as  taught  by  our  Lord,  we 
do  not  think  is  embodied  in  such  proposals  for  organic  Christian 
unity.  The  spiritual  unity  of  believers  consists  in  their  common 
union  with  Christ  as  one  body,  the  inhabiting  of  the  self-same 
Spirit,  and  consequently  their  being  animated  with  one  heart 
and  mind,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  holiness.  This  is  visibly 
(though  not  perfectly)  manifested  by  their  professed  recognition 
of  one  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  visible  possession  of  the  min- 
istry, oracles,  and  ordinances  which  he  hath  appointed,  with  the 
indwelling  and  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  say 
not  perfectly  manifested ;  and  yet  as  perfectly  as  the  known 
imperfection  of  knowledge  and  sanctification  which  pertains  to 
the  saints  whilst  on  earth  justifies  us  in  expecting,  and  more 
perfectly  than  by  an  organic  unity  which  encompasses  many 
differences  and  not  a  few  elements  of  danger  and  discord.  Now, 
the  Church  universal  and  visible,  as  thus  defined,  is  associated 
and  conjoined,  though  under  separate  and  somewhat  differing 
organisations,  for  the  same  great  end — the  edifying  of  the 
Church  and  increase  of  itself  in  love,  the  ingathering  to  itself 
from  the  world  of  the  elect  people  of  God,  and  to  be  a  witness 
unto  the  nations  for  the  truth. 

The  external  organic  unity  of  the  Church,  then,  is  not  a  com- 
mand of  Christ,  as  such  parties  would  have  us  believe.  As 
afiecting  the  entire  visible  Church  on  earth,  it  is  utterly  and 
wholly  impracticable;  nor  is  it  made  a  command  by  being 
restricted  in  its  application  to  a  more  limited  territory.  To 
exist  at  all  under  the  sanction  of  his  word,  it  must  be  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  unity  of  mind  and  heart.  This  presup- 
poses a  degree  of  knowledge  and  piety  which  he  has  not  yet 
bestowed  upon  his  Church. 

The  practical  duty  of  Christians  in  this  matter  is  to  preserve 
and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  love  and  concord,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
unity,  and  to  prosecute  with  harmony  and  unity  of  action  the 
great  work  in  which  all  agree ;  and  thus  exemplify  the  unity  of 
believers.  And  if,  under  increased  knowledge  and  sanctifica- 
tion, the  differences  of  any  parts  of  the  visible  Church  disap- 
pear, and  all  the  conditions  pf  a  harmonious  and  effective  coope- 
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ration  aggregate  in  their  history,  then  will  they  be  ready,  we 
think,  as  led  by  the  Spirit,  for  organic  union.  If  there  are  any 
movements,  however,  made  in  this  direction,  or  any  unions 
effected,  regardless  of  the  differences  that  have  produced  or  jus- 
tified separation,  and  may  still  yield  discord  and  dissension,  they 
deflect  from  the  line  of  providential  guidance,  and  must  result  in 
evil.  Let  all  engaged  in  such  schemes  look  well  for  the  clear  light 
of  God's  truth  and  providence,  and  weigh  well  the  teachings  of 
God  in  this  matter  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church ;  especially 
let  not  our  people  be  perplexed  or  unduly  influenced  in  this  mat- 
ter by  conventions  whose  actions  are  without  authority,  or  by 
publications  whoso  paternity  is  unknown.  Unto  a  praying  and 
believing  people,  who  desire  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God  in 
all  things,  who  are  faithful  in  his  seyrvice,  and  who  guard  their 
minds  against  unholy  motives,  God  will  reveal  in  his  time  their 
duty  in  this  and  all  other  matters,  and  make  manifest  the  path 
by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  But  may  we  be  saved  the  preva- 
lence of  the  grievous  error  that  the  organic  unity  of  Christians 
is  a  command  of  God,  or  that  it  is  a  condition  so  important  to 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  that  it  would  be  justified  at  almost 
any  sacrifice ! 

2.  Let  us,  then,  investigate  the  other  ground  upon  which  the 
organic  unity  of  Christians  is  advocated,  viz.,  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity. 

It  is  said  "  that  much  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  different 
denominations  of  the  Christian  Church  is  wasted  in  opposing 
each  other,"  and  that  it  is  high  time  "  that  some  more  systematic 
efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  into  Christian  fellowship  the 
different  portions  of  the  household  of  faith."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, we  apprehend,  to  prove  that  all  the  attrition  of  contro- 
verted truth  has  been  worthless,  and  that  the  amount  of  time 
and  strength  that  has  been  wasted  in  useless  controversy  would 
have  been  redeemed  for  effective  use  by  bringing  the  contending 
parties  into  closer  antagonism,  through  the  bonds  of  external 
unity.  Such  unity  is  not  the  remedy  by  which  the  Church  is  to 
be  restored  to  the  highest  degree  of  healthful  efficiency. 

It  is,  moreover,   assuming  much  to  affirm  that  the  organic 
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union  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  after  the  Reformation,  and 
of  those  that  have  arisen  since,  would  have  insured  a  more  rapid 
and  at  the  same  time  real  growth  of  Christianity,  than  that 
attained  under  the  providence  of  God  as  actually  developed. 
This  proceeds  from  a  narrow  and  incomplete  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  considerable  admixture  of  unholy  presumption. 
What  has  occurred  was  God's  plan  certainly.  As  such,  it  was  as 
certainly  the  best  by  which,  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
whole  matter,  to  attain  his  own  end — the  glory  of  his  name  and 
the  redemption  of  his  chosen  people.  Doubtless,  if  the  Church 
from  its  infancy  had  been  endowed  with  perfect  knowledge  and 
sanctification,  its  growth  would  have  been  more  rapid  and  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  harmony.  This  assumption,  however,  involves 
not  less  than  an  entire  change  of  God's  method  in  instituting 
and  perfecting  his  Church.  In  the  visible  Church  on  earth,  the 
living  stones  to  be  erected  on  high  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
temple  of  the  living  God  are  gathered  and  prepared  ;  hence  we 
hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  the  axe,  and  the  tools  of  iron  in 
its  workmanship.  And  that  God  attains  the  redemption  of  his 
people  through  weak  and  defective  agencies,  and  these  resisted 
by  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  and  by  spiritual 
wickedness  in. high  places,  does  not  prove  that  his  plan  needs 
revising,  but  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God,  and 
that  according  as  it  is  written,  "  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory 
in  the  Lord." 

If,  however,  we  admit  that  organic  unity  is  essential  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity,  it  will  not  follow  that  we 
should  immediately  inaugurate  measures  to  attain  it,  regardless 
of  those  causes  that  have  occasioned  and  prolonged  such  separa- 
tions. There  are  many  conditions,  doubtless,  which  must  be  ful- 
filled ere  Christianity  is  completely  triumphant,  and  conditions 
that  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it  about ;  yet  this  does  not  neces- 
sitate or  justify  steps  to  compel  the  realisation  of  such  condi- 
tions in  the  present  history  of  the  Church.  There  are  connected 
and  prerequisite  events  upon  which  the  wisdom,  the  efficiency,  and 
even  the  very  existence  of  such  conditions,  are  necessarily  depen- 
dent. Let  us  pot  endeavor,  in  any  movement  of  the  Church,  to 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 4. 
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anticipate  the  development  of  God's  purpose;  for  *'liis  judg- 
»ments  are  unsearchable  and  his  ways  past  finding  out." 

But  is  the  organic  union  of  Christians  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  ?  It  may  be  true  in  the  history  of  certain  parts 
of  the  visible  Church,  that  union  may  result  in  increased  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness.  It  is  true  in  the  history  of  those  in 
whom  the  Spirit  and  providence  of  God  have  realised  the  condi- 
tions of  a  harmonious  and  effective  unity.  This  is  very  different, 
however,  from  presenting  organic  unity  to  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  essential  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  Christian  people  a  feverish  expecta- 
tion of  "  some  grand  movement,  predominating  over  the  feelings 
of  party  and  sect,  in  which  the  Reformation  will  be  renewed  and 
completed  on  primitive  principles."  And  that  there  may  also 
1)0  some  external  recognition  among  all  evangelical  churches  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  unity,  we  think  not  improbable.  But 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Christianity  in  any  specified 
territory,  or  in  the  world,  that  all  Christian  churches  should  be 
externally  united  under  one  ecclesiastical  administration,  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  such  a  union  is  essential  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  it  may  be  well  to  accompany  such  fin  affirmation 
with  a  clear  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  what  is  to 
be  the  last  and  triumphant  period  of  the  Church's  history.  And 
until  this  is  settled,  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  decide  what 
means  are  necessary  to  attain  it.  We  can  perceive  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  the  procla- 
mation of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Redeemer  as  a  common 
and  commanding  truth,  the  indwelling  of  the  self-same  Spirit 
t^nd  a  recognition  of  our  Lord,  will  yield  unity  and  harmony  of 
spirit  in  prosecuting  the  work  committed  to  the  Church.  This 
will  receive  the  approbation  and  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  insure  success  and  ultimate  triumph.  Yet  this 
organic  external  unity  will  not  secure,  nor  will  separate  eccle- 
siastical organisations  destroy.  More  of  the  knowledge  and 
spirit  of  Christ  will  attain  the  desired  end,  we  know.     It  will 
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lead  all  parts  of  the  visible  Church  to  give  the  essential  truths 
of  salvation  their  first  and  due  place ;  it  will  beget  forbearance 
and  mutual  respect  for  the  convictions  of  each  other  in  matters 
of  difference ;  it  will  remove  bigotry  and  asperity,  and  thus 
manifest  the  doctrine  of  Christian  unity,  and  render  the  Church 
edifying  to  itself  and  triumphant  over  its  enemies.  The  aggre- 
gate of  influence  and  power  thus  exercised  would  be  reduced  but 
little  by  separate  church  organisations.  This  Christian  unity, 
which  is  real  and  effective,  is  far  different,  however,  from  that 
which  is  sought  by  the  agitators  who  resort  to  some  grand 
external  movement  as  the  medium  and  surety  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity. 

The  opinion  here  advanced,  that  organic  unity  is  a  condition 
of  the  complete  success  of  the  Christian  religion,  when  stripped 
for  inspection,  stands  upon  this  assumption,  that  an  external 
organisation  of  Christians,  grand  and  imposing,  a  unit  in  num- 
bers, harmonious  in  action,  and  combining  all  the  external  ele- 
ments of  effective  strength,  could  withstand  all  opposition, 
triumph  over  all  enemies,  and  soon  gain  the  world  for  God. 
This  underlies  much  that  is  said  and  written  in  these  United 
States  upon  Christian  unity.  That  significant  statement  of  our 
Saviour  made  to  Pharisees,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh 
not  with  observation,"  is  forgotten.  It  is  attended  with  the 
least  external  display  and  pomp,  but  a  kingdom  of  power,  whose 
foundations  are  everlasting,  and  whose  dominion  endureth  for- 
ever. It  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world.  Not  organised 
upon  the  same  plan,  nor  sustained  by  force,  but  by  the  power  of 
God's  truth  and  Spirit.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  opinion 
obtains  in  efforts  for  external  unity,  it  is  one  of  grave  import. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  supplanting  Christ  as  Head  of  his  Church 
and  the  source  of  its  power,  and  displacing  the  Spirit  of  all 
grace.  It  is  to  secure  success  to  this  Church  by  some  grand  exter- 
nal movement,  combining  the  whole  of  its  external  strength.  It 
is  this,  rather  than  the  mighty  but  hidden  work  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  It  is  Urijah  removing, 
at  the  command  of  Ahaz,  the  altar  of  the  living  God,  and 
placing  in  its  stead  one  after  the  pattern  of  that  at  Damascus. 
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It  is  the  pattern  of  the  idolatrous  altar  reared  by  a  boastful, 
self-confident  people  to  what  it  regards  the  achievements,  the 
strength,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  national  union.  It  is  this 
national  pride  and  vanity,  we  fear,  that  has  generated  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  professed  people  of  God  a  desire  to  con- 
form his  Church  to  this  earthly  and  unchristian  pattern.  So  far 
as  this  spirit  prevails  and  attains  its  end,  it  must  result  in  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  in  its  triumph.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  some  fall  into  the  ranks  of  this  army, 
whose  banner  is  Christian  unity,  that  are  deceived  by  the 
assumed  spirit  of  Christ,  and  it  may  be  that  some  think  that 
they  are  even  doing  God  service ;  but  to  us  it  appears  dangerous, 
and  will  only  pillage  our  separate  church  organisations  of  the 
covenant  and  crown  rights  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  same  spirit 
that  culminated  in  the  unity  of  Roman  Catholicism — a  claim 
gradually  established  that  the  Church  was  one  in  external 
organisation,  that  this  one  Church  was  that  of  Rome,  and  as  a 
consequence  all  others  were  antichristian,  and  to  be  required  to 
acknowledge  their  heresy  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  mother 
Church.  And  for  this  end,  her  bloody  inquisitions  were  estab- 
lished, and  their  bloody  edicts  executed  till  the  blood  of  the 
saints  cried  to  heaven  for  the  avenging  judgment  of  God.  The 
same  spirit  prevailed  in  England  during  that  period  so  celebrated 
in  English  history  for  bitter  controversy,  discord,  persecution, 
and  civil  war.  And,  as  Neal  observes,  the  measures  to  effect 
external  uniformity  were  "  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief  that 
befel  the  Church  in  England  for  above  eighty  years  "  (Sixteenth 
century.)  And  now,  though  clad  in  a  different  garb,  it  preserves 
its  identity.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  civil  authority,  or 
of  the  authority  of  force  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  was  then 
used  to  bring  recusants,  heretics,  and  non-conformists  to  the  one 
Church.  The  conscientious  convictions  of  men  were  threatened 
with  extirpation  by  temporal  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the 
minions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Certainly,  in  such 
historical  developments  of  the  spirit  of  external  unity,  we  have 
little  confirmation  of  the  assertion  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.     Nor  is  it  certain  that  to  help  in  this 
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"  grand  movement  "  now  inaugurated  to  secure  organic  unity, 
the  civil  power  may  not  be  again  invoked.  Have  we  not  already 
heard  intimations  that  Christians  must  unite  in  securing  a  chief 
magistrate  whom  they  may  approve,  and  '  alterations  in  the  civil 
constitution  which  they  may  deem  needful  ?  Have  we  not,  in 
the  periods  of  passion  and  excitement  through  which  we  have 
passed,  heard  the  voice  of  this  demon  of  a  politico-religious 
unity  ?  It  is  already  the  custom  of  some  among  the  religious 
denominations  in  the  United  States  to  give  out  in  no  inaudible 
tones  the  expression  of  their  preference  for  men  and  measures  in 
the  State.  And  they  use  their  influence,  not  in  their  legitimate 
sphere  as  citizens,  but  as  churches,  in  the  political  canvasses  and 
legislation  of  the  land.  If  this  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  Is  there  any  prophet  needed  to  fore- 
see that  soon,  from  this  "  grand  movement,"  there  would  emerge 
a  grand  politico-religious  organisation,  resulting  in  incalculable 
detriment  to  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer?  It  would 
inaugurate  another  period  of  religious  persecution.  Whether 
the  same  precisely  in  the  nature  of  its  penalties,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  moment  to  inquire ;  but* if  not,  none  the  less  inimical  to 
the  peace  and  rights  of  God's  people.  Not  only,  then,  do  we 
deny  that  the  organic  unity  of  the  Christian  churches  is  essen- 
tial to  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  it  would  be  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  its  peace  and  purity.  In  the  periods  of  external 
strength  and  prosperity,  the  power  of  antichrist  has  eflfected  its 
greatest  victories  in  the  Church.  God-,  on  the  oontrary,  has 
revealed  his  power  and  manifold  wisdom  in  the  Church,  by  the 
triumphs  of  his  truth  and  grace  through  weak  instrumentalities, 
and  that  without  the  external  conditions  of  success.  He  does 
not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom  in  his  great 
purpose  of  redemption.  He  chooses  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  weak  things  to  confound  the 
mighty,  and  even  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  Christ  Jesus 
is  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  righteouspess,  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  that,  according  as  it  is  written,  he  that  glorieth 
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let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.  The  success  of  the  Church  of  God 
is  attained  by  him,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  way  that  will  con- 
found the  wisdom  and  device  of  man,  and  will  redound  in  glory 
to  his  own  name.  The"  mysteries  of  that  plan  none  can  solve — 
its  conditions  none  can  anticipate.  His  judgments  are  unsearch- 
able and  his  ways  past  finding  out.  The  presence  and  blessing 
of  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
pure  gospel  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  will  secure 
through  his  believing  people  the  success  and  triumph  of  his 
Church ;  but  by  such  means  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  confound 
all  human  wisdom  and  conditions  of  success,  and  yield  glory  in 
the  highest  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever.  Let  us  not,  then,  prescribe  to  God  the  nature 
or  conditions  of  the  Church's  triumph ;  but  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  truth,  in  dependence  upon  his  Spirit,  and  in  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  presented  in  his  providence,  let  the 
Church  await  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his 
power. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  against 
all  unions,  consummated  or  contemplated,  that  we  write.  A 
spirit  of  unity  should  pervade  all  branches  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  will  in  proportion  as  Christ  dwells  in  them  by  faith.  And 
if  with  this  there  is  among  any  parts  thereof  essential  agreement 
in  the  standards  of  doctrine  and  church  order,  with  all  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  an  effective  and  fraternal  union,  then  it  is 
their  duty  to  effect  what  God  in  his  providence  so  clearly  coun- 
sels. But  all  prominence  giveii  to  this  matter  of  external  and 
organic  Christian  unity,  which  exalts  it  unduly  before  the  mind 
of  the  people  of  God,  which  claims  for  it  the  position  of  "  a 
command  of  Christ,"  or  an  essential  condition  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  religion, — we  say  all  such  proposals  of  Christian 
unity  are  founded  in  error,  pernicious  in  their  results,  and  should 
be  reprobated  by  all  that  love  that  unity  and  peace  which  come 
from  above.  And  to  whatever  extent  such  a  spirit  may  prevail, 
any  manifestation  of  which  we  lament,  we  earnestly  hope  that  it 
may  never  pervade  our  own  Church,  now  established  in  the 
reception  of  its  standards  and  inhabited  by  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
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concord — the  manifestation,  as  we  would  hope,  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love.  > 

We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  with  the  following 
passage,  written  in  regard  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by 
the  British  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  subject :  "  Among  the  innu- 
merable follies  to  which  men  have  been  addicted,  none  is  more 
egregious  or  absurd  than  is  exhibited  in  the  end  which  is  pro- 
posed in  this  statute"  (uniformity  in  Christian  faith  and  wor- 
ship). "  To  whatever  extent  it  has  been  accomplished  by  human 
legislation,  it  has  involved  the  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a 
most  unnatural  and  pernicious  imprisonment  of  the  human  mind. 
Were  it  attained,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  pursuit,  for  it  is 
wholly  apart  from  religion ;  and  if  compassed,  it  might  exist 
with  the  greatest  security  where  the  spirit  of  religion  was  not 
found.  *  *  *  But  the  folly  of  attempting  to  secure  reli- 
gious uniformity  is  apparent  in  its  hopelessness.  It  has  not,  it 
will  not,  it  cannot  succeed.  So  long  as  religious  principle 
endures,  or  the  human  mind  retains  the  power  of  thought  and 
the  faculty  of  research,  all  enactments  of  this  kind  must  be 
futile.  They  constitute  an  unnatural  coercion  of  man's  intel- 
lect ;  and  if  they  appear  to  succeed  for  a  season,  their- ultimate 
defeat  is  thereby  rendered  more  signal.  Uniformity  in  the 
modes  of  religion  has  usually  been  sought  at  the  expense  of  its 
living  spirit.  They  have  been  mistaken  for  religion  itself;  and 
the  energy  and  zeal  which  ought  to  have  been  expended  in  the 
conversion  of  an  apostate  world  have  consequently  been  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  that  with  which  religion  has  little  if  anj 
connection."     (Robinson's  Eccl.  Researches.) 
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ARTICLE  IV 


WHAT  IS  A  CALL  TO  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY? 


This  is  one  of  those  trouhlesome  questions  in  casuistry  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  settle.  It  springs  up  periodically,  to  be 
discussed  afresh,  always  with  earnestness.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  question  about  abstract  theory  only,  but  a 
question  about  personal  duty.  Every  man  who  turns  his 
thoughts  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  our  Church  meets  it  at 
the  threshold,  and  must  settle  it  for  himself  before  he  can 
advance  a  step.  That  the  popular  theory  of  our  Church  in 
regard  to  it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  ministers,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  under  this  con- 
viction, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  question  has  been  so 
frequently  and  so  ably  discussed,  we  propose  to  reexamine  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

This  theory,  as  is  well  known,  is,  that  God  designates  those 
who  are  to  preach  the  gospel  by  a  supernatural  divine  call  to 
their  work.  Dr.  Dabney,  in  his  able  pamphlet,  says :  "  The 
Church,  has  always  held  that  none  should  preach  the  gospel  but 
those  who  are  called  of  God."  A  writer  in  the  Princeton 
Review  (1842)  says :  "  It  is  a  first  principle  not  to  be  invaded, 
that  a  call  to  the  gospel  ministry  is  from  God.  Where  this  doc- 
trine is  denied  by  any  community,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ."  Dr. 
Thornwell  says :  "  That  a  supernatural  conviction  of  duty, 
wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  evidence  of  a  vocation  to  the  ministry, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  clear  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures."  (S.  P.  Review,  1847.)  This  is  a  statement  of 
the  theory  in  language  quoted  from  the  very  highest  authority. 
If  this  theory  be  true,  the  conclusion  seems  to  us  irresistible 
that  ministers  are,  quoad  hoc,  inspired,  since  they  receive  a 
knowledge  of  their  duty  immediately  from  God,  instead  of  learn- 
ing it  from  his  word. 
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Our  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  without  reference 
to  this  theory.  When  any  one  presents  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  our  presbyteries  proceed  at  once  to  inquire  into 
his  fitness  for  the  work.  Their  examination  is  close  and  par- 
ticular, taking  a  wide  range,  including  his  good  name,  piety, 
learning,  aptness  to  teach,  and  whatever  might  affect  his  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  in  the  ministry.  If  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  this  examination,  they  license  him  to  go  forth  and  exercise 
his  gifts  before  the  people.  If  he  pleases  the  people,  and  some 
church,  having  ground  to  hope  from  experience  that  his  minis- 
trations in  the  gospel  will  be  profitable  to  their  spiritual  inter- 
ests, gives  him  a  call,  presbytery  ordains  him,  and  thus  he 
becomes  a  minister.  Up  to  this  moment,  he  is  on  trial  and  the 
matter  in  suspense :  the  presbytery  is  waiting  to  be  satisfied  by 
actual  experiment  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try ;  and  it  is  understood  from  the  first  that  if,  as  the  issue  of 
all  these  trials,  they  fail  to  be  satisfied,  they  will  refuse  to  ordain 
him.  This  is  the  course  pursued  by  our  presbyteries  in  the  mat- 
ter, with  unvarying  uniformity. 

This  is  our  practice.  And  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  simple,  plain,  and  matter-of-fact,  more  free  from  sus- 
picion of  mystery  or  the  supernatural,  or  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  than  are  the  requirements  of 
our  Book  and  the  practice  of  our  presbyteries  in  the  matter  of 
inducting  men  into  the  gospel  ministry.  The  only  question 
raised  is,  Has  the  candidate  the  character  and  qualifications 
which  fit  him  for  the  work  ?  But  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  this  point,  there  is  not  a  step  in  the  whole  process 
which  would  suggest  the  thought  of  a  supernatural  call,  nor  one 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  compatible  with  it.  In  every  instance 
where  God  has  given  men  a  supernatural  call  to  any  work,  he 
has  with  it  given  them  supernatural  credentials  of  such  call. 
Moses  received  such  a  call,  and  Samuel,  and  Elijah ;  so  did  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  they  relied  on  the  supernatural  cre- 
dentials furnished  by  him  who  called  them,  and  never  sat  to  be 
examined  by  a  presbytery.  Such  a  call  would  place  a  man 
above  the  authority  of  the  presbytery,  and  there  would  be  as 
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little  fitness  in  his  appearing  before  a  presbytery  to  be  examined 
as  there  would  be  in  the  king's  ambassador  submitting  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  inspection  of  a  precinct  magistrate's  court.  The 
royal  seal  accredits  him. 

Here,  then,  we  confront  the  popular  theory  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  our  Church.  Their  antagonism,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
obvious.  Which  is  right  ?  Our  practice  is  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  our  Book.  We  proceed  step  by  step  with 
the  Book  open  before  us.  We  are  required  by  it  to  be  rigidly 
strict  in  our  examination  of  candidates — almost  timidly  cautious 
in  admitting  men  to  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry.  Either  the  theory 
of  the  direct  supernatural  call  is  wrong,  or  else  our  practice  is 
wrong.  For  if  there  be  such  a  call,  it  is  unquestionably  para- 
mount and  decisive,  and  to  overlook  it  would  be  unpardonable. 
But  then,  if  our  practice  is  wrong,  our  Book  is  wrong ;  for  we 
go  by  its  requirements.  We  must,  it  seems  to  us,  chose  between 
the  two. 

While,  therefore,  we  venerate  the  names  of  many  of  those 
who  hold  or  have  held  and  advocated  the  theory  in  question,  for 
their  wisdom  and  piety,  and  for  their  labors  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  Church ;  admire  with  enthusiasm  their  genius,  their 
learning,  their  great  abilities,  their  manly  earnestness  and  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  truth  ;  yet  we  feel  constrained — though  with 
diffidence,  still  with  unhesitating  decision — to  dissent  from  it ; 
ahd  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others : 

1.  The  theory  is  unauthorised  by  our  standards.  This  has 
been  made  apparent  already,  but  we  wish  to  make  some  further 
use  of  it.  When  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Govern- 
ment were  drawn  up,  the  nature  of  the  ministry  and  its  relation 
to  the  Church  were  among  the  most  prominent  and  exciting 
topics  of  the  day.  If  the  framers  of  these  documents  had  held 
this  theory,  they  would  doubtless  have  distinctly  announced  it. 
And  yet  there  is  not  a  sentence  which  asserts  it,  nor  a  word 
which  suggests  it ;  but  instead,  they  have  given  a  definition  of 
the  Church  which  excludes  it.  All  that  is  to  be  found  in  our 
standards  on  the  question  is  contained  in  the  directions  to  Fres- 
hyteries  how  they  shall  proceed  in  licensing  and  ordaining  men 
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to  the  ministry ;  and  he  must  have  sharp  optics  who  can  see  it 
there.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  press  this  argument,  as 
none  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  have  ever  appealed  to  our 
standards  in  its  support. 

2.  We  object,  further,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  our  theory 
of  the  Bible.  According  to  our  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  I., 
Sec.  6,  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  neces- 
sary for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either 
expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  con- 
sequence may  be  deduced  from  Scripture :  unto  which  nothing  at 
any  time  is  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
or  traditions  of  men."  But  how  can  this  be  true,  if  a  very 
large  class  of  men  cannot  learn  from  it  their  duty  in  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  their  lives,  and  in  a  matter  deeply  affect- 
ing the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men  ?  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  when  a  man  decides  whether  or  not  he  shall  preach 
the  gospel,  he  decides  a  question  of  duty ;  and  that  he  must 
decide  it  in  accordance  with  some  standard  or  rule  which  is 
authoritative,  from  which  he  can  learn  what  is  his  duty.  And 
if  he  is  taught  this  duty  by  a  divine  supernatural  conviction, 
wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  surely 
does  not  learn  it  from  the  Bible.  And  how  can  he  go  forth  and 
teach  the  people  that  every  thing  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God, 
man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  set  down  in  their  Bibles,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  tells  them  that  in  chosing  his  calling  for 
life,  he  was  guided,  not  by  the  Bible,  but  by  a  supernatural  con- 
viction of  duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  to  be  consistent,  he  must  say  to  them,  "  Every 
thing  necessary  for  faith  and  life  is  to  be  learned  from  your 
Bibles,  unless  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some  of  you  to  preach 
the  gospel,  in  which  case  you  cannot  find  it  out  from  your  Bibles, 
but  must  wait  to  be  taught  it  by  a  supernatural  conviction 
wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Unless 
it  is  distinctly  set  down  in  the  Bible  that  a  call  to  the  ministry 
is  an  excepted  case,  so  that,  while  men  are  to  learn  their  duty 
from  their  Bible  in  all  othBr  instances,  in  this  they  must  be 
taught  by  a  different  method,  how  can  we  make  the  distinction? 
Is  there,  then,  scriptural  authority  for  it  ? 
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The  advocates  of  the  popular  theory  leave  us  in  the  dark  on 
this  point.  Dr.  Thomwell,  in  stating  it,  says  such  "  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  clear  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." But  he  mentions  no  text  or  passage  where  he  supposes 
it  to  be  taught.  Dr.  Dabney  says :  "  The  solid  proof  of  this  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  those  places  of  the  Scripture  where  a  special 
divine  call  was  given  to  Old  Testament  prophets  and  priests." 
"  The  true  proof  that  none  should  preach  but  those  called  of 
God  is  rather  to  be  found  in  such  texts  as  Acts  xx.  28,  (*  Take 
heed  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,')  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  etc. ;  and  in  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  minister  is  God's  ambassador,  and  the  Sovereign  alone  can 
appoint  such  an  agent."  On  these  texts  doubtless  rests  the 
whole  weight  of  the  theory.  If  there  were  others  in  the  Bible 
which  might  seem  to  lend  it  support,  they  would  not  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  Dr.  Dabney.  Let  us,  then,  in  candor  and 
fairness,  examine  the  bearing  of  these  texts  on  the  question  at 
issue. 

In  regard  to  Acts  xx.  28 — "  Take  heed  therefore  to  your- 
selves and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood  " — if  these  words  were  addressed 
to  preachers  as  distinguished  from  ruling  elders,  they  were 
addressed  to  them  as  pastors  of  particular  churches,  and  the 
meaning  would  be  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  them  over 
these  particular  churches ;  which,  though  true  in  an  important 
sense,  is  not  our  theory  of  the  settlement  of  pastors,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  churches  themselves.  If  these  words  were 
addressed  to  ruling  elders  as  well  as  preacliers, — as  some  sup- 
pose was  the  fact, — then  they  would  teach  that  ruling  elders  as 
well  as  ministers  have  a  supernatural  call  to  their  ofiice.  In 
either  case,  the  text  would  prove  too  much. 

The  same,  it  seems  to  us,  may  be  said  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  It 
includes  too  much.  "Helps,  governments,"  are  mentioned  as 
well  as  preachers,  and  what  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all.  Be- 
sides, we  have  been  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  the  apostle 
in  this  place  was  speaking  of  the  oflices  which  God  had  ordained 
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n  the  church,  rather  than  the  officers ;  some  of  these,  being 
extraordinary  and  temporary,  were  filled  by  men  who  were 
supernaturally  called  of  God  as  were  the  apostles ;  others,  ordi- 
nary and  perpetual,  and  to  be  filled  by  the  body  itself,  under 
instructions.  In  verse  27,  he  had  gathered  up  the  sum  and 
drift  of  his  discourse  in  the  statement  that  the  church  is  the 
body  corporate,  or  corporation,  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  verse  28, 
he  describes  the  style  and  character  of  the  corporation  more 
particularly,  by  reciting  the  offices  which  God  had  ordained  in  it 
for  its  government  and  edification  ;  and  to  our  mind  it  has 
always  appeared  that  his  object  was  to  teach  that  the  offices  in 
the  church  were  ordained  of  God,  without  teaching  how  it  should 
be  determined  who  should  fill  them.  If,  however,  it  should  still 
be  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  supernatural  call  to 
the  ministry  is  taught  in  this  place,  then,  to  be  consistent,  we 
must  carry  it  straight  through,  and  apply  it  to  every  officer 
known  to  the  church. 

What  Dr.  Dabney  says  of  the  office  of  ambassador  is  cer- 
tainly true :  the  Sovereign  alone  is  competent  to  appoint  such  an 
agent ;  and  if  the  minister  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an 
ambassador  to  the  chui^ch,  that  settles  the  question.  He  has 
only  to  show  his  credentials  to  command  a  hearing.  But  is  the 
pastor  an  ambassador  to  the  church  over  which  he  presides  in 
the  sense  of  this  text  ?  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  reconciliation. 
*'  Now,  then,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God."  Ambassadors  sent  to  negotiate  reconciliation 
and  peace  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  a  hostile  power.  Is  the 
church  a  hostile  power,  which  the  pastor  is  sent  to  beseech,  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ?  Rather  is  it  not  already 
supposed  to  be  reconciled  and  obedient  to  the  faith,  the  cherished 
flock  of  God  which  the  pastor  is  sent  to  feed  ?  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  application  of  this  text ;  whether  Paul  spake  it 
of  himself  or  of  some  other  man ;  applied  it  to  the  college  of 
the  apostles,  who  were  called  of  God  to  found  the  churches  and 
set  them  in  order,  or  to  the  Church  itself  as  the  corporation  of 
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Jesus  Christ  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,  containing  "  the 
word  of  reconciliation,'* — one  thing  to  our  minds  seems  plain, 
namely,  that  the  pastor,  whose  duties  to  the  church  (often  and 
clearly  defined  elsewhere)  are  so  entirely  different  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  ambassador,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  an 
ambassador  to  the  church.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  every 
church  in  our  connexion,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  chooses 
its  own  pastor ;  and  the  right  to  do  so  has  been  deemed  by  us 
so  important  and  sacred  that  we  have  poured  out  our  blood  like 
water  to  maintain  it. 

There  is  one  other  text  which  in  this  connexion  we  wish  to 
examine.  It  is  1  Cor.  ix.  16 — "  Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel !"  This  utterance  of  Paul  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
quoted  and  more  confidently  relied  on  in  support  of  the  theory 
under  consideration,  than  any  other  text  in  the  Bible.  The 
apostle,  it  is  assumed,  here  states  the  cause  which  determined 
him  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  namely,  a  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a  preacher,  so  strong  and  clear  that 
he  felt  that  a  curse  would  overtake  him  if  he  declined  it ;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  a  general  principle  is  here  laid  down  which  must 
govern  all  who  enter  the  ministry.  No  man  may  enter  the  min- 
istry who  is  not  impelled  thereto  by  a  conviction  as  clear  and 
strong  and  terrible  as  was  that  of  Paul. 

But  is  this  what  Paul  meant  to  teach  ?  Did  this  question 
ever  come  before  his  mind  to  be  discussed  and  settled  as  a  ques- 
tion of  duty,  as  it  does  to  our  minds  ?  That  question  was  set- 
tled for  him  by  the  Master,  who  appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  and  told  him  that  he  must  go  and  preach  the  gospel. 
How,  then,  could  he  ever  experience  a  doubt  on  this  question  ? 
Such  a  doubt  would  have  subverted  the  foundations  of  his  faith. 
The  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  that  he  must 
preach  the  gospel  came  together ;  they  rested  on  the  same  foun- 
dation, and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  He  could  not  have 
meant,  therefore,  in  this  exclamation,  to  assign  his  reason  for 
becoming  a  minister  or  an  apostle. 

A  glance  at  the  passage  in  which  this  saying  occurs  shows 
that  he  was  discussing  another  matter.     The  question  which  he 
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is  treating  of  is  the  privileges  and  rights  of  ministers  as  members 
of  the  spiritual  corporation.  Among  other  things,  he  asserts 
their  right  to  a  support.  As  they  devote  thenaselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  corporation,  by  the  rule  of  equity  they  should  be 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  This,  he  says,  the 
Lord  has  ordained  as  the  law  of  the  Church — "  They  that 
preach  the  gospel  shall  live  of  the  gospel."  But  Paul,  as  is 
well  known,  had  waived  this  right  in  his  own  case,  while  preach- 
ing at  Corinth.  He  preached  the  gospel  to  them  free,  and  lived 
by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  and  on  the  gifts  of  Christian 
friends  abroad.  (See  Acts  xx.  84, 1  Thess.  ii.  9,  2  Thess.  iii.  8, 
2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9.)  And  he  is  here  telling  why  he  adopted  this 
course  at  Corinth  and  one  or  two  other  places :  he  did  it  that  he 
might  "cut  off  occasion  from  them  which  desire  occasion,"  and 
stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers.  The  key  to  his  whole  statement 
is  given  in  verse  15:  "For  it  were  better  for  me  to  die  than 
that  any  man  should  make  my  glorying  void."  He  is  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor.  He  is  assailed  by  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies,  false  teachers,  unprincipled  men  who  were 
seeking  to  destroy  his  good  name  and  his  influence  as  an  apostle. 
He  determined  at  once  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  refute 
their  slanders,  and  of  which  he  could  boast  over  them.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Not  simply  by  preaching  the  gospel 
faithfully.  That  had  been  committed  to  him  as  a  trust,  and  to 
neglect  it  would  bo  dishonorable — assigned  to  him  as  his  task, 
and  when  he  had  performed  it  well,  he  was  but  an  unprofitable 
servant.  If  his  preaching  had  been  a  matter  purely  voluntary, 
he  could  have  gloried  in  it ;  but  as  it  was  not  assumed,  but 
imposed  upon  him  by  immediate  revelation  from  God,  it  was  a 
matter  of  specific  duty,  and  if  he  failed  to  perform  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  he  would  incur  the  curse  of  the  Master  who  em- 
ployed him.  What,  then,  must  he  do  to  have  ground  of  boasting  ? 
Why  this — that  while  he  preached  the  gospel  as  commanded 
to  do,  he  should  "  make  the  gospel  of  Christ  without  charge," 
which  he  was  not  commanded  to  do.  This  we  take  to  be  the  sense 
of  this  passage;  and  we  confess  our  inability  to  see  what  support 
it  gives  to  the  theory  of  a  supernatural  call  to  the  ministry. 
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3.  But  we  further  object  to  this  theory  as  inconsistent  with 
our  theory  of  the  Church.  We  teach  in  our  standards  that  the 
-Church  is  a  free  corporation,  composed  of  those  who  profess 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  their  children.  The  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  rests  is  a  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Mat.  xvi.  16,  18) ;  and  whoever  makes  formal,  solemn  profes- 
sion of  this,  is  thereby  qualified  to  become  a  member  of  this 
corporation,  and  upon  application,  receives  baptism,  which  is  the 
corporation  seal. 

The  object  of  the  corporation  is  stated  to  be  "  divine  worship 
and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  the 
house  of  God,  where  his  children  serve  him  and  are  trained  for 
heaven.  The  corporation,  it  is  true,  is  required  to  perpetuate 
itself,  and  by  organising  similar  bodies  wherever  it  can  find  the 
material,  to  spread  itself  until  it  covers  the  earth,  and  brings 
the  whole  race  to  bow  to  Christ  as  Lord.  But  all  these  nume- 
rous and  wide-spread  corporations  are  in  all  essentials  alike — 
modified  as  to  minor  details  by  local  circumstances ;  to  under- 
stand one  is  to  know  all. 

In  a  corporation,  then,  like  this,  resting  securely  on  its  divine 
charter,  furnished  with  a  code  of  laws  which  is  complete  and 
perfect,  its  ofiices  all  ordained — in  a  word,  fully  equipped  and 
furnished  for  its  work,  and  that  work  being  nothing  else  but  to 
cultivate  the  "  worship  of  God  and  holy  living,  agreeably  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,'' — the  question  is,  what  sort  of  a  man  does 
this  corporation  want  for  its  minister,  and  how  shall  it  obtain 
him  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  it  wants  a  faithful  man,  who  shall 
not  corrupt  the  doctrine ;  one  who  shall  bring  to  the  office  a  good 
name,  piety,  prudence,  gravity,  diligence,  good  sense,  and  good 
manners.  It  wants  a  man  as  its  leader,  guide,  and  teacher,  who 
understands  its  principles,  is  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  in  his 
public  and  private  walk  illustrates  and  adorns  its  doctrines.  As 
a  free  corporation,  it  will  choose  its  own  instructor,  and  will 
naturally  seek  those  most  in  harmony  with  its  own  spirit.  If 
the  church  is  full  of  life  and  zeal,  it  will  seek  those  who  are 
such  for  its  ministers ;  if  cold  and  formal,  it  will  desire  such  as 
are  not  spiritual.     It  will  be  as  the  word  of  God  says,  "  Like 
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people,  like  priest."  A  church  will  not  listen  to  a  minister  it 
does  not  like.  A  corrupt  and  worldly  church  will  not  endure- 
the  ministrations  of  a  godly  and  faithful  man.  **The  time  will 
come  when  they  will  not  bear  sound  doctrine,  but  after  their 
own  lusts  will  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching; 
ears." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Church  makes  her  own  ministers.     She; 
takes  of  her  own  sons  and  sets  them  apart  to  this  work.     And- 
she  will  select  those  who  best  represent  her  own  spirit.     Such  as 
she  is,  such  will  they  be.     They  partake  of  her  organic  life,  and- 
ordinarily  cannot  rise  much  above  her  standard  of  piety.     The 
spiritual  state  of  the  church  does  not  depend  upon  the  minister 
alone.     He  is  but  the  dispenser  of  what  is  provided — the  stew- , 
ard  of  the  household.     His  duties  are  such  as  to  require  no  su- 
pernatural powers,  gifts,  or  calling,  to  perform,  any  further  th^ftt 
the  humblest  Christian  needs  the  same  for  the  performance  of 
his  humblest  duties.     "  Moreover,  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that 
a  man  be  found  faithful."     This  is  the  prime  quality  in  the 
character  of  the  minister,  as  of  every  Christian.     Let  him  be  a . 
faithful  dispenser  of  tTie  word.     The  Head  of  the  Church  ha&, 
furnished  her,  in  the  written  word,  with  a  rule  of  faith  andprae-) 
tice,  which  is  simple,  clear,  authoritative,  and  unalterable ;  and^ 
she  only  requires  to  have  this  faithfully  inculcated  and  applied!  • 
The  Holy  Spirit,  which  abides  in  her  according  to  the  promise,  ■ 
gives  efficacy  to  the  word  and   ordinances.     But  the  minister** 
duty  is  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine.     He  that  prophesies  must 
prophesy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith.    He  that  preaches 
must  preach  the  word.     He  who  preaches  [another  gospel  than: 
that  which  is  written,  is  accursed.     He  who  adds  to  or  takes, 
from  the  word,  is  accursed.     The  appeal  is  to  the  law  and  to  the. 
testimony.     The  Church  must  try  the  spirits  to  see  if  they  are 
of  God,  and  hearers  must  search  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether- 
these  things  are  so.     The  Bible  is  the  treasury  where  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  of  the  character,  purpose,  plan,  and  ^ff\W 
of  God,  in   order  to  his  glory  and  our  salvation,  is  stored;  and 
all  that  the  Church  requires,  so  far  as  objective  truth  is  concern- 
ed, is  to  have  what  is  herein  contained  faithfully  dispensed.    The 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 5. 
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unction  which  they  have  from  the  Holy  One,  will  enable  them  to 
understand  it  and  use  it  aright. 

'  This  view  of  the  ministry  is  fully  sustained  by  the  history  of 
the  Chiirch  under  the  apostles.  For  a  period  of  about  sixty 
years,  the  churches  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  apostles ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every  question  which  was 
likely  to  spring  up  under  the  practical  working  of  the  principles 
on 'which  it  was  organised,  would,  within  that  time,  spring  up 
and  be  settled  by  them.  Paul  was  actively  engaged  for  a  period 
of'  thirty-five  years  in  preaching  the  gospel,  establishing 
churches,  and  superintending  their  afi*airs.  Hundreds  of  these 
corporations  sprang  up  almost  simultaneously  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, ranging  from  Rome  in  the  south  to  the  northern  part  of 
Asia  Minor  on  the  north,  and  as  far  west  as  Spain.  These  were 
mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  while  he  lived, 
and  about  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  wrote  the  three  pastoral 
epistles  for  the  direction  of  all  that  should  come  after  him.  In 
these  he  gives  special  instructions  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry — directing  how  they  should  be  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed, and  explicitly  stating  what  must  be  their  qualifications. 
(See  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7,  Titus  i.  6-9.)  But  there  is  not  one  word 
to  be  found  in  these  three  epistles  which  would  suggest  the 
thought  that  there  was  any  thing  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
in  their  call  to  this  work.  Assuming  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
those  to  be  set  apart  by  the  Church  to  serve  her  in  the  ministry 
afe  men  of  faith  and  of  piety,  the  apostle  gives  directions  as  to 
their  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities.  If  a  supernatural 
call  had  been  requisite,  would  not  a  prominence  have  been  given 
it  in  these  epistles?  And  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  is  not 
the  inference  that  it  does  not  obtain  unavoidable  ? 

The  theory  of  a  supernaturally  appointed  ministry  belongs  to 
the  Prelatists — not  to  us.  With  them  the  Church  is  dependent 
upon  the  priesthood  for  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  the  eflficacy  of  the  sacraments.  Hence  a 
dignity  and  sanctity  is  claimed  for  the  priesthood,  which  is  not 
attributed  to  the  laity.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  The 
Church  as  a  whole — so  far  as  true  to  their  profession — are 
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chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation ;"  her 
ministers,  members  of  the  brotherhood  detailed  by  the  body  to  this 
specific  service,  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  earthen  ves- 
sels containing  the  precious  seed,  clothed  only  with  administra- 
tive power  and  authority,  showing  the  sanctity  of  the  body  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  Church  is  taught  to  understand 
the  word  savingly,  not  by  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
ministry,  but  by  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and  receives  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments  by  the  same  influence.  The  Bible  needs 
no  authoritative  interpretation.  In  all  essential  points,  it  is  as 
clear  and  plain  as  it  can  be  made.  It  is  able  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith. 

Let  our  Church  rouse  herself  to  look  well  into  this  matter. 
We  languish  for  want  of  ministers.  Our  feeble  churches  grow 
more  faint,  and  our  waste  places  more  dreary  for  want  of  them. 
There  are,  doubtless,  scores  of  men  in  our  churches  who  are  fit 
to  be  pastors,  and  who  ought  to  be  set  apart  to  that  work  ;  and 
if  the  step  were  once  taken,  hundreds  more  would  spring  up, 
ready  to  enter  the  field.  Our  theory  of  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  the  ministry  may  be  carried  too  far.  See  what  Methodism 
accomplished  with  an  unlearned  ministry.  John  Wesley  follow- 
ed the  apostolic  rule  in  finding  a  ministry  for  his  churches,  and 
the  results  were  such,  in  no  mean  measure,  as  were  witnessed  in 
apostolic  times.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  our  popular 
theory  of  a  supernatural  call,  and  our  rigid  requirements  as  to 
learning,  the  supply  of  ministers  in  our  Church  falls  far  short  of 
the  demand. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

BANNERMAN'S  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Church  of  Christ :  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Power,  Ordi- 
nances, Discipline,  and  G^ovemment  of  the  Christian  Church, 
By  the  late  James  Bannerman,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Pastoral  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh ; 
Author  of  "  Inspiration  :  The  Infallible  Truth  and  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Edited  by  his  Son. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  street.  London : 
Hamilton  Adams  &  Co.  Dublin:  John  Robertson  &  Co. 
1868.     2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  480,  468. 


The  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  the  literary  executors  of 
the  late  Principal  Cunningham,  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
James  Buchanan,  (Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Col- 
lege where  they  had  been  all  three  associated  together,)  edited 
his  works  in  four  volumes.  Dr.  Bannerman  survived  his  friend 
and  colleague  but  a  few  short  years.  These  two  volumes  are 
made  up  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  during  each  winter 
session  of  the  New  College  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  year ; 
and  his  son  and  editor  tells  us  that  the  manuscript  was  left  by 
its  author  in  a  very  perfect  state,  so  that  very  little  modification 
was  necessary  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  First  is  considered  the 
Church ;  under  what  authority  constituted ;  what  its  essential 
nature;  what  its  peculiar  characteristics;  then,  how  it  stands 
related  to  the  State.  In  the  next  place,  the  nature  of  Church 
power  and  authority  is  considered ;  its  source,  its  limits,  and  its 
ends;  then  in  what  members  of  the  Church  this  power  has  its 
primary  seat.  In  the  third  place,  the  principles  so  far  estab- 
lished are  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  matters  respecting 
which  the  Church  exercises  her  powers;  which  matters  come 
under  the  three  heads  of  Doctrine,  Ordinances,  and  Discipline. 
Upon  the  second  head,  ordinances  or  worship,  the  treatise  is 
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especially  full ;  and  those  peculiar  institutions,  the  sacraments, 
receive  large  and  detailed  consideration.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
place,  the  persons  to  whom  the  exercise  of  Church  power  ought 
to  be  committed  come  to  be  considered,  and  this  leads  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  scriptural  form  of  church  government. 

Professor  Rainy,  who  is  a  reputable  authority  upon  such  ques- 
tions, says  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  any  one  work  treat- 
ing so  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  this  class  of  subjects. 
He  ventures  to  compare  Dr.  Bannerman  with  Voetius.  He 
gives  him  a  decided  superiority  to  modern  German  authors  on 
the  Church,  and  also  to  English  Church  writers.  "  It  is,"  he 
says,  "  a  fresh  statement  of  our  fundamental  principles  in  their 
application  to  the  whole  range  of  questions,"  and  being  from 
the  Presbyterian  point  of  view,  it  has  for  us  "of  course  a  spe- 
cial interest  and  value."  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  that 
we  pay  Dr.  Bannerman  a  high  compliment  when  we  state  that 
his  work  appears  to  us  to  compare  well  with  Principal  Cunning- 
ham's "Discussions  of  Church  Principles."  The  range  of  Ban- 
nerman's  treatise  is  wider  than  Cunningham's,  and  whether  he 
be  as  profound  or  not,  he  is  equally  clear  and  candid,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  Indeed,  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  our  admiration  for  the  learning  and  the  industry  displayed  by 
several  of  the  professors  of  the  Scotch  theological  colleges  in 
the  recent  publication  by  them  of  so  many  and  such  valuable 
and  important  works.  There  are  the  four  magnificent  volumes 
of  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  Dr.  James  Buchanan's  Doctrine  of 
Justification,  (one  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures,)  and  the  works 
of  Professor  Fairbairn,  and  Professor  Smeaton's  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  as  taught  by  Christ  himself,  and  Dr.  Bannerman's 
book  on  Inspiration,  besides  the  volumes  at  present  under  review. 

Passing  now  to  a  more  close  inspection  of  the  merits  of  this 
work,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Rainy's  testimony  that  the  "  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down"  are  those  "commonly  received 
among  Scottish  Presbyterians."  And  we  may  add  to  this  testi- 
mony a  kindred  one  by  Principal  Candlish  in  these  words :  "  I 
can  testify  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  his  being  competent, 
and  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  competent,  to  give  a  fair  and 
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lull  representation  of  the  theory  of  Church  polity,  all  but  unan- 
imously adopted  in  Scotland  at  and  after  the  Reformation — not 
under  influences  from  without,  such  as  regal  supremacy  or  Papal 
dictation;  but  inwardly  and  directly  from  the  study  of  the 
divine  word  and  the  honest  application  of  its  principles  to  the 
problems  of  divine  Providence  as  they  came  up.  For  that  is 
what  we  claim  to  be  characteristic  of  our  Scottish  Reformation — 
that  in  all  the  departments  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, it  was  *  *  *  a  reconstruction  of  the  divine  plan 
freshly  based  on  the  old  foundation.  For  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  that  footing  and  in  that  view,  Dr. 
Bannerman  was  eminently  qualified.  He  was  a  close  and  thor- 
ough biblical  student ;  and  he  was  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
liistory  and  law."  We  make  these  quotations  because  they  will 
tend  to  convince  our  readers  what  are  really  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  doctrines.  Of  course,  we  never  build  our  doctrine  of 
the  Church  upon  any  mere  human  foundations,  and  are  far  from 
intimating  that  because  a  certain  idea  prevails  amongst  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  it  must  therefore  needs  be  correct.  But  inas- 
much as  it  is  rather  common  to  appeal  to  the  Scotch  Church  as 
our  mother,  and  therefore  our  proper  teacher,  our  desire  in 
making  these  quotations  is  to  hold  up  competent  testimony  to 
this  fact  that  Dr.  Bannerman's  views  are  those  which  represent 
truly  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  We  suppose,  indeed,  that  upon 
some  points,  Presbyterians  on  this  side  of  the  water  may  be  in 
advance  of  their  Scotch  brethren  and  enjoy  a  fuller  and  a  juster 
development  of  scriptural  Presbyterianism.  But  if  we  are  to 
appeal  at  all  to  our  mother  for  confirmation  of  what  we  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  to  teach,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  refer  to 
authorities  respecting  her  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  who 
are  qualified  to  represent  her. 

Having  said  this,  we  acquaint  the  readers  that  our  design  in 
this  article  is  chiefly  to  introduce  Dr.  Bannerman  to  their  fellow- 
ship and  confidence,  and  that  in  order  thereto  we  propose  to 
present  them  with  large  extracts  from  his  discussion  of  sundry 
topics. 

We   present,  in  the  first  place,   some  paragraphs  from  our 
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author  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  and  authori- 
tative ,        •     .  ! 


IJ 


FORM    OF    CHURCH    POLITY. 

"  The  theory  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  divine  and 
authoritative  fprm  of  Church  polity,  and  leaves  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  be  regulated  by  Christian  expediency  or  merely  human 
arrangement,  is  one  which  has  found  favor  with  Churchmen 
inclined  either  to  latitudinarian  or  Erastian  views  of  the  Church ; 
although  it  has  been  held  by  others  also.  =?:  *  * 

"  There  is  another  theory,  however,  very  different  from  that 
first  mentioned,  which  asserts  that  the  form  and  arrangements 
of  ecclesiastical  government  have  not  been  left  to  be  fixed  by  the 
wisdom  of  man,  nor  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  question  of  mere 
Christian  expediency;  but  have  been  determined  by  divine 
authority,  and  are  sufficiently  exhibited  in  Scripture.  The 
advocates  of  this  view  believe  that  in  respect  of  its  government 
and  organisation,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  its  doctrine  and  ordi- 
nances, the  Church  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man ;  and  that  Scrip- 
ture, rightly  interpreted  and  understood,  affords  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  determining  what  the  constitution  and  order  of  the 
Christian  society  were  intended  by  its  divine  Founder  to  be.  *  * 

"  The  theory  which  denies  a  divine  warrant  for  any  system  of 
church  government,  and  hands  over  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  considerations  of  human  expediency,  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact,  which  can  be  clearly  established  from  Scripture,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  its  essential  and  peculiar  character,  is  a 
positive  institution  of  God. 

"  This  principle  is  applicable  to  the  Church  in  all  its  aspects : 
to  its  doctrine  and  its  ordinances ;  to  its  constitution  and  it» 
faith;  to  its  inward  life  and  its  outward  organisation;  to  the 
spiritual  grace  which  it  imparts  and  the  external  form  which  ;it 
bears.  All  is  equally  and  alike  of  positive  appointment  by 
God ;  being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  a  divine  institution, 
not  owing  its  origin  or  virtue  to  man,  and  not  amenable  to  his 
views  of  expediency,  or  determined  by  his  arrangements.  Look- 
ing at  the  Church  of  Christ  as  an  express  and  positive  ordinance 
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of  God,  it  is  clear  that  man  is  neither  warranted  nor  competent 


man 
to  judge  of  its  organisation 


* 


it 


The  three  marks  laid  down  by  George  Gillespie,  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  church  rites  and  ceremonies,  may  serve  also  to 
indicate  what,  in  the  matter  of  church  government,  is  left  to  the 
determination  of  reason  according  to  its  views  of  Christian  expe- 
diency. First,  it  must  be  a  matter  belonging  not  to  the  sub- 
etance  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  but  only  to  the  circum- 
etances  of  it.  Second,  it  must  be  a  matter  not  determinable 
from  Scripture.  And  third,  it  must  be  a  matter  to  be  decided 
in  one  way  or  other ;  and  for  the  decisions  of  which  in  this  par- 
ticular manner,  rather  than  in  a  different,  a  good  reason  can  be 
assigned.  With  the  help  of  these  tests,  it  will  not  often  be  a 
difficult  matter  in  practice  to  say  what  in  the  order  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  society  is  or  is  not  left  free  to  be 
determined  by  human  wisdom."     Vol.  II.,  pp.  202,  211. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  hear  this  representative  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  make  his  statement  of  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine  of 

TWO   ORDERS   OF   OFFICE-BEARERS 

in  the  Church  as  against  the  Prelatic  theory  of  three  orders: 

"  The  two  orders  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  three  parties,  are  held  by  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
to  be  the  onli/  ranks  of  standing  office-bearers  divinely  instituted 
in  the  Church ;  while  Episcopalians  contend  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  third  order,  superior  in  place  and  authority  to 
l)oth,  and  forming  part  of  the  permanent  arrangements  of  the 
ecclesiastical  society.  In  addition  to  presbyters  and  deacons, 
'the  advocates  of  Prelacy  assert,  against  the  view  both  of  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents,  that  there  is  an  order  of  bishops  or 
prelates  distinct  from  the  former  two,  and  equally  of  standing 
authority  in  the  Christian  Church.  *=)::!: 

"  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  Episcopacy,  as 
opposed  to  Presbyterianism,  lies  in  the  assertion  by  Episcopa- 
'lians  of  the  existence  of  a  third  order  of  office-bearers  in  the 
Churchy  possessed  of  powers   appropriate  to  themselves,   and 
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denied  to  the  rest.  These  are  the  potestae  ordinationisy  or  the 
right,  denied  to  presbyters,  of  ordaining  to  office  in  the  Churflj, 
and  the  potestas  jurisdictionis,  or  the  right,  also  denied  to 
presbyters,  of  exercising  government  and  dispensing  discipline 
in  the  Church.  According  to  the  Prelatic  theory,  as  explained 
by  almost  all  \fho  hold  it,  the  power  of  ordination  and  the  power 
of  ruling  are  peculiar  to  bishops,  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
office  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Where  the  right 
to  ordain  or  to  rule  can  be  proved  to  exist,  as  belonging  to  any 
one  in  the  Church,  there  the  office  and  presence  of  a  bishop  are 
to  be  recognised ;  and  where  these  can  be  proved  to  be  wanting 
in  the  case  of  any  office-bearer,  there  the  functions  of  a  presby- 
ter or  deacon,  but  not  of  a  bishop,  are  to  be  acknowledged. 
Now,  this  principle,  necessarily  implied  in  any  system  of  Pre- 
lacy, properly  so  called,  affords  an  easy  and  certain  test  to 
enable  us  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  Scripture  the  pretensions  put 
forth  by  its  adherents.  Is  the  twofold  right  of  ordination  and 
of  government  in  the  Christian  Church  one  which,  according  to 
Scripture,  rightfully  appertains  to  a  distinct  class  of  men,  hold- 
ing ordinary  and  permanent  office  in  the  Church  and  separate 
from  presbyters ;  or  does  the  right  of  ordination  and  govern- 
ment form  one  commonly  and  statedly  exercised  by  presbyters?" 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  260-1,  280-1.)  "But  this  evidence  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  that,  included  in  the  general 
class  of  presbyter  or  elder,  there  is  a  special  kind  of  presbyter  or 
elder  set  apart  more  peculiarly  to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  ruling 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Th«  Scriptures  seem  to  point  to  three 
sorts  of  office-bearers,  all  belonging  to  the  one  common  order  of 
the  eldership,  but  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  peculiar 
functions  discharged  by  them  respectively.  First,  there  is  the 
preaching  elder,  so  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  the  name 
of  '  pastor '  and  other  titles,  significant  of  his  distinctive  work  of 
preaching  the  word  and  dispensing  ordinances.  Second,  there  is 
the  teaching  elder,  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  '  teacher,'  and 
apparently  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pastor  in  Scripture  as 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  duty  of  teaching  or  explaining 
and   interpreting  the  truth   of  God.     And  third,  there  is  the 
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ruling  elder,  to  be  discriminated  from  both  by  having  it  as  his 
peculiar  function  to  administer  rule  or  government  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Standing  upon  the  same  footing,  as  all  belonging  to 
the  order  of  elder,  there  are  these  three  varieties  in  the  order  to 
be  distinguished  in  Scripture.  *  *  '^'  '*' 

"  But  the  decisive  evidence  for  the  office  of  ruling  elder  is  to 
be  found  in  the  well  known  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy: 'Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honor,  especailly  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine.' A  vast  deal  of  minute  and  labored  criticism  has  been 
expended  on  this  passage,  in  order  to  make  it  bear  a  meaning 
against  its  obvious  sense.  But  the  very  explicit  testimony 
which  it  bears  to  two  classes  of  elders — the  one  of  whom  ruled 
exclusively,  the  other  of  whom,  in  addition  to  ruling,  exercised 
also  the  ministry  of  the  word — is  so  strong  and  conclusive  that 
not  a  few,  both  among  Episcopalians  and  Independents,  have 
been  led  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  it.  Nothing  but  a  very 
dangerous  kind  of  wresting  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text 
will  suffice  to  get  rid  of  such  an  interpretation  of  it  as  carries 
conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  class  of  ruling,  as  separate 
from  preaching  and  teaching  elders.  The  strong  fact,  then,  of 
the  institution  of  a  distinct  class  of  presbyters  for  the  express 
purpose  of  government  in  the  Christian  society,  in  addition  to 
the  general  order  of  presbyters  who  both  preach  and  rule, 
serves  very  greatly  to  confirm  the  evidence  we  have  from  Scrip- 
ture against  the  Congregationalist  principle  of  a  distribution  of 
the  power  of  government  betweeij  office-bearers  and  members  in 
the  Church."     Vol.  IL,  pp.  305-307. 

The  next  topic  on  which  we  propose  to  let  Dr.  Bannerman 
set  before  us  the  views  current  in  the  Free  Church,  is  the  meas- 
ure and  limits  of  the 
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DISCRETIONARY     POWERS   OF   THE    CHURCH     IN   RESPECT   TO    HER 

WORSHIP   AND   GOVERNMENT. 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  doctrine  held  and  incul- 
cated by  the  authorised  standards  of  our  Church  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  Church  power  about  the  public  worship  of 
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God.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
under  the  head  of  *  Christian  Liberty  and  Liberty  of  Con- 
science,' the  power  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  regard  to  matters 
of  faith,  but  also  in  regard  to  matters  of  worship,  is  expressly 
excluded  as  not  binding  on  the  conscience,  in  any  thing  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  laid  down  in  Scripture.  '  God  alone,' 
says  the  Confession  of  Faith,  '  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and 
hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men 
which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship  ;  so  that  to  believe  such  doctrines 
or  to  obey  such  commandments  out  of  conscience  is  to  betray 
true  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  requiring  of  an  implicit 
faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty 
of  conscience  and  reason  also.'  The  direct  object  of  the  Con- 
fession in  tliis  passage  is  no  doubt  to  assert  the  right  and  extent 
of  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  along  with  that,  it  very  distinctly 
enunciates  the  doctrine  that  neither  in  regard  to  faith  nor  in 
regard  to  worship  has  the  Church  any  authority  beside  or  beyond 
what  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  it  has  no  right  to 
decree  and  enforce  new  observances  or  institutions  in  the  depart- 
ment of  scriptural  worship,  any  more  than  to  teach  and  incul- 
cate new  truths  in  the  department  of  scriptural  faith.  In  entire 
accordance  with  this  statement  of  the  Confession  is  the  doctrine 
announced  in  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  In  the 
Larger  Catechism,  the  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  are  the 
sins  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ?'  tells  us  that  '  the 
sins  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  are  all  devising, 
counselling,  commanding,  using,  and  in  any  wise  approving,  any 
religious  worship  not  instituted  by  God  himself;'  ....  'all 
superstitious  devices,  corrupting  the  worship  of  God,  adding  to 
it,  or  taking  from  it,  whether  invented  and  taken  up  of  our- 
selves, or  received  by  tradition  from  others,  though  under  the 
title  of  antiquity,  custom,  devotion,  good  intent,  or  any  other 
pretence  whatsoever.'  In  answer  to  a  similar  question,  the 
Shorter  Catechism  declares  that  *  the  second  commandment  for- 
biddeth  the  worshipping  of  God  by  images,  or  any  other  way  not 
appointed  in  his  tuord.'     The  doctrine,  then,  in  regard  to  the 
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exercise  of  Church  power  in  the  worship  of  God  held  "by  our 
standards  is  sufficiently  distinct.  The  Church  has  no  authority 
in  regulating  the  manner,  appointing  the  form,  or  dictating  the 
observances  of  worship,  beside  or  beyond  what  the  Scripture 
declares  on  these  points — the  Bible  containing  the  only  directory 
for  determining  these  matters,  and  the  Church  having  no  discre- 
tion to  add  to  or  alter  what  is  there  fixed. 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  holds  a  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
extent  and  limits  of  Church  power  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  God  the  very  opposite  of  this.  It  assigns  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority  a  right  to  regulate  and  enjoins  to  an  unlimited 
extent  the  manner  and  the  ordinances  of  Church  worship — 
making  what  additions  it  deems  fit  to  the  institutions,  the  observ- 
ances, the  rules  enjoined  upon  the  worshippers,  without  regard 
to  the  intimations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  *  * 

"  There  is*  a  third  theory  upon  this  point,  intermediate  between 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
This  third  theory  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  It  differs 
from  the  views  of  the  Westminster  standards,  inasmuch  as  it 
ascribes  to  the  Church  the  power  to  enact  rites  and  observances 
in  the  public  worship  of  God.  But  it  differs  also  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  it  professedly  limits 
and  restricts  the  power  of  ordaining  ceremonies  to  those  matters 
which  are  not  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God.  *  * 

"  There  is  a  marked  and  obvious  difference  between  this  state- 
ment and  the  declaration  of  our  Church's  standards  on  the  same 
subject.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  what- 
soever is  not  forbidden  expressly  by  the  word  of  God,  it  is  law- 
ful for  the  Church  to  enact  by  her  own  authority,  the  only 
restriction  upon  that  authority  being  that  what  it  declares  or 
enjoins  in  the  worship  of  God  shall  not  be  contradictory  to 
Scripture.  Within  the  limitation  thus  laid  upon  the  exercise  of 
Church  power  in  matters  of  worship,  there  remains  a  very  wide 
field  indeed  open  to  the  Church,  in  which  it  is  competent  to  add 
to  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  religious  service.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  standards  and  of  our  Church  is, 
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that  whatsoever  is  not  expressly  appointed  in  the  word,  or 
appointed  by  necessary  inference  from  the  word,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  authority  to  enjoin ; 
the  restriction  upon  that  authority  being  that  it  shall  announce 
and  enforce  nothing  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  except  what 
God  himself  has,  in  explicit  terms  or  by  implication,  instituted. 
Under  the  limitation  thus  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  Church 
power  in  matters  of  worship,  there  is  no  discretion  or  latitude 
left  to  the  Church,  except  to  administer  and  carry  into  eifect  the 
appointments  of  Scripture.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, its  doctrine  in  regard  to  Church  power  in  the  worship  of 
God  is,  that  it  has  a  right  to  decree  every  thing  except  what  is 
forbidden  in  the  word  of  God.  In  the  case  of  our  own  Church, 
its  doctrine  in  reference  to  Church  power  in  the  worship  of  God 
is,  that  it  has  a  right  to  decree  nothing,  except  what  expressly  or 
by  implication  is  enjoined  by  the  word  of  God."  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
336,  340. 

"  The  second  concession  to  be  made  to  those  who  deny  that 
there  is  any  thing  laid  down  in  Scripture  sufficient  to  be  a  rule 
to  the  Church,  in  its  government  and  discipline  and  administra,- 
tion  generally,  is  this :  that  although  there  is  not  any  discretion 
allowed  to  the  Church  itself  in  regard  to  its  laws  or  its  institu- 
tions, yet  there  is  a  discretion  permitted  to  the  Church  in  regard 
to  matters  simply  of  'decency  and  order.' 

"  There  is  a  distinction,  in  short,  which  all  must  acknowledge 
at  one  point  or  other,  wherever  the  line  may  be  drawn,  between 
principles  essential  to  the  existence  and  administration  of  the 
Church,  and  points  accidental  to  the  existence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.  With  regard  to  the  former,  or  what  is 
essential  to  the  existence  and  use  of  Church  power,  the  Scrip- 
ture contains  a  rule  complete  and  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
contemplated,  and  expressed  either  in  direct  precepts,  or  by  par- 
ticular examples,  or  through  the  announcement  of  general  prin- 
ciples all  bearing  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  or 
the  points  accidental  and  not  essential  to  the  existence  and 
administration  of  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  expressed  in 
Scripture  directly ;  and  something  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  Church  and  its  office-bearers.  Where  and  how  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  between  these  two  kinds  of  things,  marking  on  the 
one  side  what  is  fundamental  and  distinctive  in  the  laws  and 
administration  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  revealed ;  and  what, 
on  the  other  side,  is  accidental  and  not  peculiar,  and  therefore 
not  revealed ;  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  determine.  But 
that  after  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Church  had  been 
directly  or  indirectly  revealed  and  appointed  by  Christ,  there 
was  some  power  left  to  the  Church  itself  to  fill  in  the  details  of 
arrangement  and  order  and  propriety,  not  essential  but  expe- 
dient to  the  former,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  both  from 
the  statements  and  the  silence,  the  utterances  and  the  reserve  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject.  As  to  such  matters  of  order  or  expe- 
diency, as,  for  example,  the  hour  of  public  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  order  of  the  service,  the  number  of  the  diets  eacli 
Lord's  day,  the  length  of  time  appropriated  to  each,  and  such 
like, — all  conducive  more  or  less  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duty  connected  with  them,  and  all  requiring  to  be  fixed  and 
arranged  in  one  way  or  other, — there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a 
discretionary  power  in  determining  them  has  been  left  open  to 
the  Church.  To  have  fixed  by  positive  law  such  details,  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture,  which 
deals  far  more  largely  in  general  principles  than  in  special  regu- 
lations or  precepts."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  215-217. 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  rule  itself  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  given,  that  the  general 
canon  for  Church  worship,  '  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,'  while  it  gives  no  authority  to  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and  institutions  of  divine  service, 
except  to  administer  them,  does  give  authority  to  the  Church  in 
the  matter  of  the  circumstances  of  divine  service  common  to  it 
with  civil  solemnities,  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  decency  and 
to  avoid  disorder.  There  is  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  things.  In  what  belongs  strictly  to  the  institutions 
and  ceremonies  of  worship,  the  Church  has  no  authority,  except 
to  dispense  them  as  Christ  has  prescribed.  In  what  belongs  to 
the  circumstances  of  worship  necessary  to  its  being  dispensed 
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with  propriety,  and  so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  the  Church  has 
authority  to  regulate  them  as  nature  and  reason  prescribe.  On 
the  one  side  of  the  line  that  separates  these  two  provinces  are 
what  belong  to  Church  worship,  properly  so  called — the  positive 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  institutions  that  enter  as  essential  ele- 
ments into  it ;  and  here  the  Church  is  merely  Christ's  servant 
to  administer  and  to  carry  them  into  effect.  On  the  other  side 
of  that  line  are  what  belong  to  the  circumstances  of  worship  as 
necessary  to  its  decent  and  orderly  administration — circum- 
stances not  peculiar  to  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  nor  laid 
down  in  detail  by  Christ,  but  common  to  them  with  other  civil 
solemnities,  and  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  nature ;  and  here  the  Church  is  the  minister  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  her  actions  must  be  determined  by  their  declarations. 
In  regard  to,  not  the  circumstances  of  worship,  but  its  ceremo- 
nies, the  Church  has  no  discretion,  but  must  take  the  law  from 
the  positive  directory  of  Scripture.  In  regard  again  to,  not  the 
ceremonies,  but  the  circumstances  of  worship,  the  Church  has 
the  discretion  which  nature  and  reason  allow,  and  must  be  guided 
by  the  principles  which  they  furnish  as  applicable  to  the  particu- 
lar case."     Vol.  I.,  p.  352. 

"In  the  very  acute  and  masterly  treatise  of  George  Gillespie, 
entitled  *  A  Dispute  against  the  JEnglish  Popish  Ceremonies,'  he 
lays  down  three  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  these  matters  of 
decency  and  order,  which  it  is  necessary  and  lawful  for  the 
Church  at  the  dictate  of  reason  and  nature  to  regulate,  from 
those  parts  or  elements  of  public  worship  in  regard  to  which  she 
has  no  authority  but  to  administer  them. 

"*  Three  conditions,'  he«says,  *I  find  necessarily  requisite  in 
such  a  thing  as  the  Church  hath  power  to  prescribe  by  her  laws  : 
First,  it  must  be  only  a  circumstance  of  divine  worship  and  no 
substantial  part  of  it — no  sacred,  significant,  and  efficacious 
ceremony.'  There  is  plainly  a  wide  and  real  difference  between 
those  matters  that  may  be  necessary  or  proper  about  church 
worship  and  those  other  matters  that  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  in  worship  ;  or,  to  adopt  the  old  distinction,  between  mat- 
ters circa  sacra  and  matters  in  sacris.     Church  worship  is  itself 
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an  express  and  positive  appointment  of  God ;  and  the  various 
parts  or  elements  of  worship,  including  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
that  enter  into  it,  are  no  less  positive  divine  appointments.  But 
there  are  circumstances  connected  with  a  divine  solemnity  no 
less  than  with  human  solemnities,  that  do  not  belong  to  its 
essence,  and  form  no  necessary  part  of  it.  There  are  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  and  form,  necessary  for  the  order  and 
decency  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  much  as  for  the  service 
or  actions  of  any  civil  or  voluntary  society ;  and  these,  though 
connected  with,  are  no  portion  of  divine  worship.  When  wor- 
ship is  to  be  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  for  example, — where  it 
is  to  be  dispensed, — how  long  the  service  is  to  continue, — are 
points  necessary  to  be  regulated  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Church  as  much  as  in  regard  to  the  action  of  a  mere  private 
and  human  society ;  and  yet  they  constitute  no  part  of  the 
worship  of  God.  And  they  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Church 
in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same  principles  as  any  other 
society  would  regulate  these  matters,  namely,  by  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason,  which  have  not  been  superseded,  but 
rather  expressly  called  into  exercise  in  the  Christian  society  for 
such  purposes. 

"  '  Second.  The  circumstances  left  to  the  Church  to  determine 
by  the  dictate  of  natural  reason,  and  according  to  the  rule  of 
decency  and  order,  '  must  be  such  as  are  not  determinable  by 
Scripture.'  Of  course,  whatever  in  the  worship  of  God  is  either 
appointed  expressly  by  Scripture,  or  may  be  justly  inferred  from 
Scripture,  cannot  be  left  open  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
or  to  the  determination  of  men's  reason.  It  is  only  beyond  the 
express  and  positive  institutions  or  regulations  of  Scripture  that 
there  is  any  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  Church's  authority  and 
judgment.  Within  the  limits  of  what  strictly  and  properly 
belongs  to  public  worship,  the  directory  of  Scripture  is  both 
sufficient  and  of  exclusive  authority ;  and  tl\e  service  of  the 
Church  is  a  matter  of  positive  enactment,  suited  for  and  binding 
upon  all  times  and  all  nations.  But  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
strictly  and  properly  belongs  to  divine  worship,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  must  vary  with  times  and  nations;  and  for 
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that  very  reason,  they  are  circumstances  not  regulated  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  left  to  be  ordered  by  the  dictates  of  natural  reason, 
such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  detertaine  them  in  the  case  of  any 
other  society  than  the  Church.  In  addition  to  the  test  of  their 
being  merely  circumstances  and  not  substantial  of  worship,  they 
are  also  to  be  distinguished  by  the  mark  that  from  their  very 
nature  they  are  *  not  determinable  from  Scripture.' 

u  I  Third.  The  circumstances  left  open  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  to  regulate  according  to  the  rule  of  decency  and  order, 
must  be  those  for  the  appointment  of  which  she  is  '  able  to  give 
a  sufficient  reason  and  warrant.'  This  third  mark  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  canon  of  Church  order  under  consideration 
may  not  be  interpreted  so  widely  as  to  admit  of  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  rules  and  rubrics,  even  in  matters  that  stand 
the  two  other  tests  already  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  in  matters 
merely  circumstantial,  and  not  determinable  from  Scripture. 
Even  in  the  instance  of  such,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason, 
either  in  the  necessity  of  the  act  or  in  the  manifest  Christian 
expediency  of  it,  to  justify  the  Church  in  adding  to  her  canons 
of  order,  and  limiting  by  these  the  Christian  liberty  of  her 
members.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason,  in  the  way][of 
securing  decency  or  preventing  disorder,  to  warrant  the  Church 
in  enacting  regulations  e\en  in  the  circumstances  of  worship  as 
contradistinguished  from  its  ceremonies.  Without  some  neces- 
sity laid  upon  it,  and  a  sufficient  reason  to  state  for  its  pro- 
cedure, the  Church  has  no  warrant  to  encroach  upon  the  liberty 
of  its  members.  And  without  this,  moreover,  there  could  be  no 
satisfaction  to  give  to  the  consciences  of  those  members  who 
might  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  its  regula- 
tions. Even  in  matters  lawful  and  indiiferent,  not  belonging  to 
divine  worship  itself,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  it,  the  Church 
is  bound  to  show  a  necessity  or  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  enact- 
ments.' 

"  All  these  three  tests  of  George  Gillespie's   are  combined  in 

the  singularly  judicious    and  well-balanced    statement  of   the 

Confession  of   Faith  on  this  point.     After  laying    down   the 

fundamental  position  that  *  the  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning 

VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 6. 
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all  things  necessary  for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith, 
and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good 
and  necessary  cpnsequence  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  unto 
which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  reve- 
lations of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of  men,'  the  Confession  pro- 
ceeds :  '  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving  understand- 
ing of  such  things  as  are  revealed  in  the  word;  and  that  there 
are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Churchy  common  to  human  actions  and  societies, 
which  are  to  he  ordered  hy  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  pru- 
dence, according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are 
always  to  he  ohserved,'  Every  word  in  this  brief  but  pregnant 
sentence  has  been  well  weighed  by  its  authors,  and  deserves 
careful  consideration  from  us.  The  things  in  connexion  with 
public  worship  which  it  is  lawful  for  the  Church  to  regulate  must 
be  '  circumstances,'  not  'parts  of  divine  service ;  they  must  be 
'  concerning  the  worship  of  God,'  not  elements  m  it ;  they  must 
be  ^common  to  human  actions  and  societies,'  not  peculiar  to  a 
divine  institution  ;  they  must  be  things  with  which  reason  or 
'the  light  of  nature'  is  competent  to  deal ;  they  are  'to  be 
ordered  by  Christian  2^i'udence,'  which  will  beware  of  laying 
needless  restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and 
they  are  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  '  the  general  rules  of 
the  ivord,'  such  as  the  apostolic  canons  referred  to  in  the  proofs 
of  the  Confession :  '  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edification,'  and 
'Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.' 

"  By  such  tests  or  marks  as  these,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty  practically  to  determine  what  matters  connected  with 
the  worship  of  God  are  and  what  are  not  within  the  apostolic 
canon,  *  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.'  They 
are  the  very  things  which  reason  is  competent  to  regulate  ;  which 
cannot  be  determined  for  all  times  and  places  by  Scripture ; 
which  belong  not  to  Church  worship  itself,  but  to  the  circum- 
stances or  accompaniments  common  to  it  with  civil  solemnities  \ 
and  which  must  be  ordered  in  the  Church,  as  in  any  other 
society,  so  as  to  secure  decency  and  to  prevent  confusion.     The 
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power  which  the  apostle  gives  to  regulate  such  matters  is  no 
power  to  enter  within  the  proper  field  of  divine  worship,  and  to 
add  to  or  alter  or  regulate  its  rites  and  ceremonies  and  institu- 
tions. It  has  often  indeed  been  argued  as  if  the  apostolic  canon 
gave  such  authority.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  authority 
ascribed  to  the  Church  to  regulate  all  things  according  to  the 
law  of  decency  and  order,  is  an  authority  to  deal  with  matters 
in  sacris,  and  not  merely  circa  sacra.  But  it  is  clear,  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  apostolic  rule  and  also  from  the  application 
made  of  it  in  respect  of  the  scandals  in  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
that  no  such  peculiar  authority  to  intermeddle  with  the  provi- 
sions of  worship  set  up  by  Christ  in  his  Church  was  ever  in- 
tended."    Vol.  I.,  pp.  354,  358. 

"  Such  plainly  is  the  limitation  set  to  the  exercise  of  Church 
power  in  worship  by  the  authority  of  Christ.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  rites  and  institutions  of  divine  service,  his  authority 
is  supreme  and  exclusive ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  kept  entire  and 
untouched,  there  is  no  room  for  the  entrance  into  the  same  pro- 
vince of  the  Church's  power  at  all.  This  principle  plainly 
excludes  and  condemns  every  ecclesiastical  addition  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  every  human  invention  in  its  observances.  It 
shuts  up  the  Church  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  model, 
and  forbids  every  arrangement  within  the  sanctuary,  and  every 
appointment  in  holy  things,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  which 
does  not  find  its  precedent  and  warrant  there.  It  condemns  the 
impious  and  superstitious  observances  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  unlawfully  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God :  its  spurious 
sacraments ;  its  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  and  the 
host ;  its  fasts  and  penances  and  pilgrimages ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  its  unwarranted  and  unscriptural  impositions  upon  its  mem- 
bers unknown  to  the  word  of  God  and  opposed  to  it. 

"  But  the  principle  now  laid  down  does  more  than  condemn 
the  ceremonies  in  worship  which  Popery  has  imposed  and  which 
are  often  as  revolting  to  all  right  Christian  taste  and  feeling  as 
they  are  superstitious  and  unscriptural.  It  condemns  no  less 
those  rites  and  ceremonies  introduced  into  worship  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  considered  by  her  to  be  not  only  innocent,  but 
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subservient  to  its  spiritual  effect.  Whether  such  rites  and  cere- 
monies may  or  may  not  conduce  to  the  spiritual  edification  of 
those  who  make  use  of  them  in  worship,  is  not  the  question  to 
be  determined — although  a  right  answer  to  this  question  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find,  and  it  would  militate  strongly  against  the 
expediency  of  their  introduction.  But  the  only  proper  question 
is.  Have  these  rites  and  ceremonies  been  appointed  or  not  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  ruling  alone  and  exclusively  in  his  house  ? 
If  not,  then  they  are  all  unlawful  encroachments  upon  that 
authority.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  are  made  no  part 
of  the  ordinary  worship  of  the  Church,  but  rather  belong  to 
those  outward  circumstances  of  administration  which  fall  under 
the  apostolic  canon,  and  are  necessary  to  the  order  and  decency 
of  its  celebration.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  necessary  to  avoid  indecency  or  prevent  confusion  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  turning  of  the  face  towards  the  east  is  essential  to 
the  orderly  and  decent  performance  of  any  part  of  public  prayer. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  use  of  a  white  surplice  in  some 
parts  of  divine  service,  and  not  in  others,  is  necessary  to  the 
right  discharge  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  consecration  of  buildings  in  which  public  worship  is 
conducted,  or  of  ground  in  which  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  to 
take  place,  is  a  ceremony  dictated  by  natural  reason,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  apostolic  canon.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  bowing  of  the  head  at  the  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  not  at  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  God,  is 
decent  and  orderly  in  the  one  instance  and  not  in  the  other. 
These  ceremonies  and  rites  cannot  be,  and  are  not  alleged  to 
form,  any  part  of  the  circumstances  of  decency  and  order  neces- 
sary to  the  due  discharge  of  divine  worship,  as  they  would  be 
necessary  to  the  due  discharge  of  any  civil  solemnity  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. And  if  not,  if  they  are  not  introduced  into  Churcli 
worship  as  essential  to  preserve  decency  or  prevent  disorder, 
then  they  must  be  introduced  into  Church  worship  as  parts  of  it, 
considered  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  conducive,  to  its  full  or 
better  effect.     Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  warranted  to  say  in 
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regard  to  them,  without  at  all  requiring  to  enter  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  worshipper 
and  the  better  effect  of  the  worship  or  not,  that  they  are  unwar- 
ranted by  the  authority  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  his  word,  and 
are  therefore  unlawful  interferences  with  his  power  and  rights  as 
the  only  head  of  ordinances  in  his  Church."  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
365-367. 

"  In  the  department  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  the  department 
of  doctrine,  the  Church  has  no  latitude  beyond  the  express  war- 
rant of  Scripture,  and  is  forbidden  as  much  to  administer  a 
worship  not  there  revealed  a*  to  preach  a  gospel  not  there 
revealed.  The  single  fact  that  the  rule  of  Church  power  in  the 
worship  of  God  is  the  rule  of  Scripture,  is  decisive  of  the  whole 
controversy  in  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  ties  up  the 
Church  to  the  ministerial  office  of  administering  a  directory 
made  for  it,  instead  of  presumptuously  attempting  to  make  a 
new  directory  for  itself.  The  worship  not  enjoined  in  the  word 
of  God  is  "  will- worship,"  {tOeAodpfjaKcia)  and  as  such  neither 
lawful  nor  blessed. 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  evading  this  argument,  except  by 
denying  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  for  worship,  or  by 
denying  that  they  are  a  sufficient  one.  Neither  of  these  denials 
can  be  reasonably  made.  The  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  for 
worship  as  truly  as  they  are  the  only  rule  for  the  Church  in  any 
other  department  of  her  duties.  And  the  Scriptures  are  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  for  they  contain  a  directory  for  worship, 
either  expressly  inculcated  or  justly  to  be  inferred  from  its 
statements,  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  in  every 
necessary  part  of  worship.  There  are,  first,  express  precepts 
contained  in  Scripture,  and  designed  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
divine  worship  in  the  Church  as  to  ordinances  and  services ; 
second,  there  are  particular  examples  of  worship  in  its  various 
parts  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  both  fitted  and  intended  to  be 
binding  and  guiding  models  for  subsequent  ages  ;  and  third, 
when  neither  express  precepts  nor  express  examples  are  to  be 
met  with,  there  are  general  scripture  principles  applicable  to 
public  worship,  enough  to  constitute  a  sufficient  directory  in  the 
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matter.  Any  thing  beyond  that  directory  in  the  celebration  of 
worship  is  unwarranted  and  superstitious.  And  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  uncommanded  rites  and  observances  is  not  small. 
Let  the  evil  of  *  teaching  for  doctrines  or  duties  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  men '  be  once  introduced  into  the 
Church  and  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  wor- 
ship once  begun,  and  superstitions  will  strengthen  and  grow 
apace.  In  point  of  safety  as  well  as  in  point  of  principle,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  adhere  with  undeviating  strictness  to 
the  model  of  Scripture,  and  to  shun  the  exercise  of  any  power 
in  Church  worship  beyond  the  limits  of  that  directory  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  word  of  God."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  365-367. 

We  apprehend  that  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
complete  identity  of  these  principles  with  those  enunciated  in 
an  article  in  our  number  for  January  of  this  year.  The  writer 
of  that  article  we  know  had  never  seen  this  work,  but  both  in 
ideas  and  in  language  there  is  a  strong  resembhince,  greater 
even  in  some  portions  not  quoted  by  us  than  in  the  extracts 
above  given.  It  is  but  the  one  voice  of  truth  speaking  in  two 
hemispheres. 

We  propose  to  let  the  reader  now  hear  Dr.  Bannerman  on 


THE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE    .'SACRAMENTS, 

believing  that  there  are  some  difficulties  on  the  subject  current 
amongst  us,  which  he  may  be  able,  with  the  blessing  from  above, 
to  remove.  ,  We  shall  offer  no  other  remark  here,  except  that 
Dr.  Bannerman  makes  no  qualification  whatever  in  the  praise 
he  awards  to  Calvin  as  the  one  amongst  Reformers  who  had  most 
clearly  and  perfectly  set  forth  the  scripture  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacraments.  And  yet,  as  one  editor  of  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham's works,  he  of  course  must  have  observed  how  that 
author  discounts  sensibly  from  Calvin's  claim  to  put  forth  sound 
scriptural  views  upon  this  point.  It  is  regarding  the  sacraments 
that  Cunningham  finds  "  the  only  blot  on  Calvin's  fame  as  a 
public  teacher  "  in  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
would  seem  that  Dr.  Bannerman  must  have  differed  from  his 
friend  and  colleague. 
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"  In  exact  accordance  with  the  practice  universal  in  one  shape 
or  other  among  men,  and  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  example 
of  God  himself  in  the  Old  Testament  Church,  we  affirm  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  parts  of  a  federal  trans- 
action between  the  believer  and  Christ ;  and  visible  and  outward 
attestations  or  vouchers  of  the  covenant  entered  into  between 
them.  In  addition  to  being  signs  to  represent  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  they  are  also  seals  to  vouch  and  ratify 
and  confirm  its  validity.  *  *  =!=  *  :h 

"  No  doubt  that  [new]  covenant  in  itself  is  sufficiently  secure 
without  any  such  confirmation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  word  of 
God.  That  word  alone,  and  without  any  further  guarantee,  is 
enough.  But  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  and 
adapting  himself  to  the  feelings  and  customs  of  men,  God  has 
done  more  than  give  a  promise.  He  has  also  given  a  guarantee 
for  the  promise — has  vouchsafed  to  bestow  an  outward  confirma- 
tion of  his  word  in  the  shape  of  a  visible  sign,  appealing  to  our 
senses,  and  witnessing  to  the  certainty  and  truth  of  the  cove- 
nant. In  the  case  of  the  sacraments,  God  has  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  as  is  announced  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  reference 
to  his  oath :  *  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the 
heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it 
by  an  oath ;  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation, 
who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before 
us.'  The  word  of  promise  was  itself  enough  to  warrant  and 
demand  the  belief  of  God's  people.  But  more  than  enough 
was  granted :  he  has  not  only  said  it,  but  also  sworn  it.  By  two 
immutable  things — his  word  and  his  oath — is  the  faith  of  the 
believer  confirmed.  The  oath  is  the  guarantee  for  his  word. 
And  more  than  this  still :  in  the  visible  seal  of  the  sacraments, 
God  would  add  another  and  a  third  witness — that  at  the  mouth, 
not  of  two,  but  of  three  witnesses,  his  covenant  may  be  estab- 
lished. He  has  not  only  given  us  the  guarantee  of  his  word, 
and  confirmed  that  word  by  an  oath,  but  also  added  to  both  the 
seal  of  visible  ordinances.  There  is  the  word  preached  to 
declare  the  truth  of  the  covenant  to   the  unbelieving    heart. 
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More  than  that — there  is  the  oath  sworn  to  guarantee  it.  More 
than  that  still — there  is  the  sign  administered  in  order  to  vouch 
for  all.  Christ  in  the  word,  unseen  but  heard,  is  ours,  if  we 
will  receive  that  word  with  the  hearing  ear  and  the  understand- 
ing heart.  Over  and  above  this,  Christ,  both  seen  and  heard  in 
the  sacrament,  is  ours,  if  we  will  see  with  the  eye  or  hear  with 
the  ear.'^  The  sacraments  are  the  outward  and  sensible  testi- 
mony and  seal  of  the  covenant,  added  to  the  word  that  declares 
it.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  sacramental  ordinances, 
separating  them  by  a  very  marked  line  from  ordinances  not 
sacramental.  They  are  federal  acts — seals  and  vouchers  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  believer.  They  presuppose  and 
imply  a  covenant  transaction  between  the  man  who  partakes  of 
them  and  God  ;  and  they  are  the  attestations  to  and  confirma- 
tions of  that  transaction,  pledging  God  by  a  visible  act  to  fulfil 
his  share  of  the  covenant,  and  engaging  the  individual  by  the 
same  visible  act  to  perform  his  part  of  it.  Other  ordinances, 
such  as  the  preaching  of  the  word,  presuppose  and  attest  no  such 
personal  engagement  or  federal  transaction  between  the  indi- 


*  ["  What  mister  (need)  is  there  that  thir  h,acrainents  and  iscals  sukl  be 
annexed  to  the  word  ?  Seeing  wc  get  iia  new  thing  iu  the  sacrament,  but 
the  same  thing  quhilk  we  gat  in  the  simple  word,  quherefore  is  the  sacra- 
ment appointed  to  be  hung  to  the  word  ?  It  is  true  certainly,  we  get  na 
new  thing  in  the  sacrament,  nor  we  get  na  other  thing  in  the  sacrament 
nor  we  gat  iu  the  word ;  for  quhat  mair  walde  thou  crave  nor  to  get  the 
Son  of  God,  gif  thou  get  him  well  ?  Thy  heart  cannot  wish  nor  imagine 
a  greater  gift  nor  to  have  the  Son  of  God,  quha  is  King  of  heaven  and 
earth.  And  therefore  I  say,  quhat  new  thing  walde  thou  have  ?  For  gif 
thou  get  him,  thou  gettest  all  things  with  him.  Quherefore,  then,  is  the 
sacrament  appointed  ?  Not  to  get  thee  a  new  thing.  I  say  it' is  appointed 
to  get  thee  that  same  thing  letter  nor  thou  gat  it  in  the  word.  The  sacra- 
ment is  appointed  that  we  may  get  a  better  grip  of  Christ  nor  we  gat  in 
the  simple  word ;  that  we  may  possess  Christ  in  our  hearts  and  minds  mair 
fully  and  largely  nor  we  did  of  before  in  the  simple  word ;  that  Christ 
might  have  a  larger  space  to  make  residence  in  our  narrow  hearts  nor  we 
could  have  by  the  hearing  of  the  simple  word.  And  to  possess  Christ 
mair  fully  it  is  a  better  thing ;  for  suppose  Christ  be  ae  thing  in  himself, 
yet  the  better  grip  thou  have  of  him  thou  art  the  surer  of  his  promise." 
Bruce,  Sermons  on  the  Sacraments-,  Wodrow  Soc.  Ed.,  Edin.,  1843,  p.  28.] 
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vidual  and  God.  Christ  in  the  word  is  preached  to  all,  and  all 
are  called  upon  to  receive  him ;  but  there  is  no  personal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer  that  singles  him  out  as  giving  or  receiving 
a  voucher  of  his  covenant  with  his  Saviour.  *  *         * 

'*  It  is  carefully  to  be  noted  that  they  presuppose  or  imply  the 
possession  of  grace  in  the  case  of  those  who  partake  of  them ; 
but  they  are  also  made  the  means  of  adding  to  that  grace. 
They  are  seals  of  a  covenant  already  made  between  the  soul  and 
Christ — attestations  of  a  federal  transaction  before  completed — 
confirmations,  visible  and  outward,  of  engagement  between  the 
sinner  and  his  Saviour  previously  entered  into  on  both  sides. 
They  presuppose  the  existence  of  grace,  else  they  could  not  be 
called  seals  to  it.  *  *  *  But  from  the  very  peculiarity  that 
attaches  to  their  distinctive  character  as  seals  of  a  personal  cove- 
nant between  God  and  the  believer,  sacraments  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  more  effectual  than  non-sacramental  ordi- 
nances in  imparting  spiritual  blessings.  The  spiritual  virtue  of 
sacraments  is  more  and  greater  than  other  ordinances,  just 
because,  from  their  very  nature,  they  imply  more  of  a  personal 
dealing  between  the  sinner  and  his  Saviour  than  non-sacramental 
ordinances  necessarily  involve.  "  '^'       "      "^^  * 

"What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  supernatural  grace 
imparted  in  the  sacraments,  in  what  manner  they  work  so  as  to 
impart  spiritual  benefit  to  the  soul,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
define.  As  visible  seals  of  God's  promises  and  covenant,  we 
can  understand  how  they  are  naturally  fitted,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  vouchers  of  any  human  engagement  or  covenant  are  natu- 
rally fitted,  to  attest  and  confirm  them.  But  beyond  this,  all  is 
unknown.  .  The  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  working  of  his  Spirit 
in  sacraments  we  cannot  understand,  any  more  than  we  can 
understand  the  operation  of  the  same  supernatural  causes  in 
respect  of  other  ordinances.  They  have  a  virtue  in  them  beyond 
what  reason  can  discover  in  them,  as  naturally  fitted  to  serve 
the  purposes  both  of  signs  and  seals  of  spiritual  things."  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  10-14. 

"1.  The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  regarded  by 
one  party  as  signs,  and  no  more  than  signs,  of  spiritual  things — 
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symbolical  actions  fitted  to  represent  and  impress  upon  tlie 
minds  of  men  gospel  truths.  The  Socinian  party  have  made 
this  doctrine  peculiarly  their  own.  According  to  their  views,  a 
federal  transaction  between  the  believer  and  Christ,  founded  on 
his  atonement,  is  no  part  of  the  gospel  system  at  all ;  and  hence 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  no  seals  appointed 
and  designed  to  ratify  such  a  covenant.  The  Socinian  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  allows  to  them  no  more 
than  a  twofold  object  and  design.  They  are  not  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  other  ordinances,  as  set  apart  by  themselves  to  be  the 
seals  of  the  one  great  covenant  between  the  believer  and  Christ, 
at  his  entrance  into  the  Church  at  first,  and  from  time  to  time 
afterwards,  as  occasion  justifies  or  demands.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  signs  in  which  something  external  and  material 
is  used  to  express  what  is  spiritual  and  invisible — the  only  virtue 
belonging  to  them  being  what  they  are  naturally  calculated  to 
effect,  as  memorials,  or  illustrations,  or  exhibitions  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
sacraments  are  solemn  pledges  of  discipleship  on  the  part  of 
those  who  receive  them,  discriminating  them  from  other  men, 
and  forming  a  public  profession  of  or  testimony  to  their  faith  as 
Christians.  These  are  the  two  grand  objects,  which,  according 
to  the  Socinian  view,  the  sacraments  were  intended  to  serve ; 
and  sueli,  according  to  their  theory,  is  the  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance. *  *  '^'  *  ^' 
"  The  same  system  in  the  substance,  making,  as  it  does,  sacra- 
ments entirely  or  essentially  teaching  and  symbolical  signs,  has 
been  adopted  by  many  who  disown  the  tenets  of  Socinianism  in 
regard  to  the  gospel  system  generally.  The  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments now  described  has  been  and  is  held  by  not  a  few  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  somewhat  latitudinarian  views — the  rep- 
resentative of  such,  as  a  class,  being  Bishop  Hoadly.  It  is 
avowed  and  advocated  in  the  present  day  by  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Independent  body,  who  count  the  sacraments  to 
be  no  more  than  symbolical  institutions,  and  who  are  ably  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Halley  in  his  work  entitled  An  Inquire/  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Symholic  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments.              *              -^  ^= 
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"  Dr.  Halley  alleges  that  the  sacraments,  if  they  are  consid- 
ered as  the  cause  or  the  means,  or  even  the  seals,  of  spiritual 
and  saving  grace,  would  be  opposed  to  the  great  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  without  works.  Now,  it  is  readily 
admitted  that  if  sacraments  are  regarded  as  the  causes  or  means 
of  justification,  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view,  the  objection  is  true  and  unanswerable,  when  directed 
against  some  of  those  theories  of  the  sacraments  which  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  consider  by  and  by.  But  it  is  denied  that  the 
objection  is  true  when  directed  against  the  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments which  maintains  that  they  are  not  causes  and  not  means 
of  justification,  but  seals  of  it  and  of  other  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant.  The  sacraments  as  seals,  not  causes  of  justification, 
cannot  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  before  the  seal  is  added,  the  justification 
is  completed.  '■'  *  "^^  '•'' 

"  II.  The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  regarded  by 
another  party  as  in  themselves,  and  by  reason  of  the  virtue  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
faith  or  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  recipient,  effectual  to 
impart  justifying  and  saving  grace  directly,  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  not  resisted  by  an  unworthy  reception  of  the  ordinance.  This 
general  opinion  may  be  held  under  various  modifications ;  but  all 
of  them  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  I  have  already  laid  down, 
that  the  sacraments  are  seals  of  a  justifying  and  saving  grace 
already  enjoyed  by  the  recipient,  and  not  intended  for  the  con- 
version of  sinners ;  and  that  they  become  means  of  grace  only 
in  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinance,  calls 
forth  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  and  no  further. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  directly  and 
immediately  of  themselves,  and  not  indirectly  and  mediately 
through  the  faith  of  the  receiver,  and  through  the  Spirit  in  the 
receiver,  is  advocated  in  its  extreme  and  unmodified  form  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  "*'  *  * 

"This  doctrine  of  the  inherent  power  of  sacraments  in  them- 
selves to  impart  grace,  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  also  the 
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system  maintained,  although  with  some  important  modifications, 
by  another  party  beyond  the  pale  of  that  Church,  the  represen- 
tatives of  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  to  be  found  in  the  High 
Churchmen  of  the  English  Establishment.  *  '•' 

"  But  they  agree  with  the  Romish  Church  in  the  grand  and 
fundamental  principle  which  belongs  to  its  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments, namely,  that  they  communicate  grace  from  the  sacra- 
mental virtue  that  resides  in  themselves, — or,  as  some  prefer  to 
put  it,  that  invariably  accompanies  them  by  Christ's  appoint- 
ment,— and  by  their  own  immediate  influence  on  the  soul,  and 
not  instrumcntally  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the 
worthy  recipient  and  through  the  medium  of  his  faith.  This  is 
the  characteristic  principle  that  is  common  both  to  the  Popish 
and  the  High  Church  theories  of  sacraments.  ''^  * 

"There  are  four  diflferent  tests  by  which  we  may  try  the 
merits  of  this  sacramental  theory,  whether  held  in  its  extreme 
form  by  Papists,  or  in  its  more  modified  form  by  High  Church- 
men of  other  communions. 

"  First.  Tested  by  Scripture,  which  constitutes  the  rule  for 
the  exercise  of  Church  power,  there  is  no  warrant  for  asserting 
that  there  is  an  inherent  and  independent  virtue  in  sacraments 
to  impart  justifying  or  saving  grace.  '^'  *  '^ 

"  Second.  The  theory  of  an  inherent  power,  physical  or 
spiritual,  in  the  sacraments,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supreme 
authority  of  Christ,  from  whom  all   Church  power  is  derived. 


*-!' 


* 


"  Third.  The  theory  of  the  sacraments  which  ascribes  to  them 
an  independent  virtue  or  power,  is  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual 
liberties  of  Christ's  people.  "  "  '''  * 

"  Fourth.  The  sacramental  theory  we  have  been  considering 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Church  for  the  spiritual  good  of  men." 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  20-41. 

There  remains  only  to  be  considered  what  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  able,  and  important  discussions  of  this 
whole  treatise,  viz.,  the  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  State  and 
the  duty  of  the  State  towards  religion.     This  is  unquestionably 
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a  very  nice  and  difficult  question,  although  by  many  who  stand 
at  both  extremes  of  some  of  the  issues  involved,  it  seems  to  be 
supposed  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  subject.  What- 
ever faults  any  of  our  readers  may  have  to  find  with  Dr.  Ban- 
nerman's  opinions  on  these  points,  they  may  as  well  be  reminded, 
just  here,  that  there  is  a  certain  value  and  importance  due  to 
them,  if  on  no  other  ground,  because  they  are  the  opinions  of 
the  Free  Church  generally.  In  the  negotiations  for  union  now 
going  on  between  that  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  these  very  opinions  form  one  of  the  main  obstructions. 
They  are  maintained  with  zeal  and  with  ability  by  many  living 
ministers  of  the  highest  character  in  that  Church,  and  they  were 
earnestly  contended  for  by  both  Chalmers  and  Cunningham 
during  their  life-time. 

We  begin  by  stating  the  opinions  of  our  author  relative  to 

THE   ESSENTIAL     DISTINCTION    AND   MUTUAL     INDEPENDENCE   OF 

CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

"  First,  the  State  and  the  Church  are  essentially  different  in 
regard  to  their  origin."     A^ol.  I.,  p.  97. 

Upon  this  point,  our  author  explains  that  civil  government 
originates  with  God  as  universal  Sovereign  and  Ruler,  but  the 
Church  with  Christ  as  Mediator.  Nor  does  he  admit  that  this 
fundamental  difference  is  cancelled  by  the  fact  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernments of  the  earth  being  all  subordinated  to  Christ  as  Re- 
deemer for  his  own  ends  as  such.  This  is  a  new  character  super- 
induced upon  the  original  character,  which  does  not  at  all  affect 
or  supersede  it.  The  State  now  delegated  to  Christ  is  still  as 
much  the  appointment  of  God,  the  God  of  nature,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  God  is  still  such,  though  it  also  is  subordinated  to  Christ 
for  the  interests  of  his  people. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  State  and  the  Churcli  are  essen- 
tially distinct  in  regard  to  the  primary  objects  for  which  they 
were  instituted."     Vol.  L,  p.  98. 

Here  Dr.  Bannerman  explains  that  the  one  is  ordained  to  pro- 
mote, as  its  primary  object,  the  outward  order  and  good  of 
society,  whether  in   Christian  or  heathen  lands;  and  without 
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civil  government,  human  society  could  not  exist  at  all ;  but  the 
other  was  instituted  to  promote  the  work  of  grace  upon  the 
earth,  and  is  limited  to  this  as  its  primary  object.  Still  he  says 
both  have  secondary  objects,  which  both  are  bound  to  subserve. 
"  The  State  as  the  ordinance  of  God  can  never  be  absolved  from 
its  allegiance  to  him,  and  can  never  be  exempted  from  the  duty 
of  seeking  to  advance  his  glory  and  to  promote  his  purposes  of 
grace  on  the  earth."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  adapted 
to  promote  the  mere  temporal  and  social  well-being  of  society. 
But  still  the  grand  distinction  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  the 
two  were  instituted  for  widely  different  ends  and  must  not  be 
confounded. 

'*  Thirdly,  the  State  and  the  Church  are  essentially  distinct 
and  independent  in  regard  to  the  power  which  is  committed  to 
them  respectively  by  God."     Vol.  I.,  p.  99. 

Here  Dr.  B.  explains  that  the  State  has  the  power  of  the 
sword,  while  the  Church  has  only  spiritual  weapons. 

"  Fourthly,  the  State  and  the  Church  are  essentially  distinct 
and  independent  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  their  respec- 
tive authorities."     Vol.  T.,  p.  100. 

Here  the  author  explains  that  God's  word  enjoins  no  particu- 
lar form  of  government,  and  sanctions  neither  despotism  nor 
democracy  as  such.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Church  has  a 
form  of  government  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  office- 
bearers with  a  divine  sanction  in  the  rightful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  office.  And  his  conclusion  is  that  these  two 
institutes  of  divine  appointment  have  a  separate  existence,  a 
distinct  character,  and  an  independent  authority ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  them  or  make  one  dependent  on  the  other. 
And  these  principles  he  applies,  first,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
Erastianism;  and  secondly,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  Popery, 
Avhich  subordinates  the  civil  power  to  the  spiritual.  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  97-106.) 

But  our  author,  while  insisting  upon  the  essential  distinctive- 
ness and  mutual  independence  of  the  two  institutes,  has  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  idea  of 
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\  CONNECTION  AND  A  FRIENDLY   CO-OPERATION  BETWIXT  CHURCH 

AND   STATE  ; 

and  he  argues  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  such  alhance — 

First,  in  the  fact  of  the  twofold  character  which  Christ  sus- 
tains of  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  and  also  of  "  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church."  Originally  separate  and  still  essentially 
distinct,  being  jointly  under  Christ's  dominion  as  Head  over 
both,  he  considers  that  each  may  be  made  serviceable  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  other.  Even  if  the  State  were  to  be  identified 
with  the  world  as  ungodly,  still  Christ  can  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment to  benefit  his  Church.  But  the  State  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  world,  which  lieth  in  wickedness.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  good  in  itself  and  appointed  for  good.  The  very 
end  for  which  it  has  been  placed  undei*  Messiah  is  that  it  may  be 
made  instrumental  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace.  "  Church 
and  State,  because  equally  the  servants  of  Christ,  are  helps 
made  and  meet  for  each  other." 

In  the  second  place,  he  finds  the  same  foundation  in  the  fact 
of  important  ends  in  common.  Besides  the  primary  end  of 
each,  each  has  secondary  ends,  and  these  often  meet  and  unite 
the  two  in  one.  None  can  deny  that  the  duties  of  the  second 
table  of  the  law  are  the  concern  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the 
Church.  The  life  of  man,  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  rights  of 
property,  the  oath  which  is  the  cement  of  society,  the  obliga- 
tions of  honesty  and  justice  between  man  and  man, — all  these 
are  common  concernments  of  State  and  Church.  Here  is  com- 
mon ground  where  they  may — nay,  must — meet. 

In  the  third  place.  Dr.  Bannei'man  argues  that  there  is  a 
foundation  for  friendly  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the 
Church,  in  that  they  may  and  do  consist  of  the  same  individual 
persons. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  urges  the  fact  that  the  friendly  alliance 
under  consideration  is  actually  exemplified  in  Scripture  with  the 
direct  sanction  and  approbation  of  God  himself.  Under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  Church  and  State  were  not  merged  in  one, 
but  remained  separate  and  independent,  and  yet  there  was  a 
close  and  intimate  union  betwixt  them.     And  here  he  insists  that 
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we  find  warrant  by  God  himself  for  "  the  alliance  of  things  civil 
and  sacred,  for  the  connection  and  cooperation  of  the  king  and 
the  priest,  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.'*  There  were  peculiari- 
ties, he  admits,  in  the  case  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State 
among  the  Jews ;  but  there  was  no  peculiarity  about  the  Jewish 
Church,  such  as  to  render  it  no  Church  at  all ;  and  there  was  no 
peculiarity  about  the  Jewish  State,  such  as  to  render  it  no  State 
at  all ;  and  so  the  fact  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
amongst  them,  with  the  divine  approbation,  can  not  be  gotten 
rid  of.     (Vol.  I.,  pp.  112-119.) 

And  here  Dr.  Bannerman  encounters  a  theory  maintained  by 
Erastus,  but  denied  by  Beza ;  debated  earnestly  and  long  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly ;  Selden,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  Erastus,  but  Gillespie  and  Rutherford  con- 
clusively answering  them ; — the  theory  that  the  distinction  of 
Church  and  State  was  unknown  before  Christ,  and  that  amongst 
the  Jews  the  two  were  one  and  the  same.  Our  author  urges 
here  five  arguments :  I.  The  Church  and  the  State  amongst  the 
Jews  were  distinct  in  respect  of  their  origin :  for  the  State  was 
a  theocracy,  and  God,  the  ruler  of  all  the  nations,  was  in  a 
special  sense  Ruler  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Christian  Church,  had  the  second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity  for  its  founder  and  Head.  II.  The  Church 
and  the  State  among  the  Jews  were  distinct  in  respect  of  their 
objects  and  ends.  This  same  distinction  separates  the  two  insti- 
tutes now — the  one  had  spiritual,  the  other  temporal  ends.  III. 
The  two  were  separated  amongst  the  Jews,  as  they  are  now 
amongst  us,  by  the  nature  of  the  power  which  they  respectively 
exercised.  True,  a  few  individuals,  as  Moses,  were  commis- 
sioned to  unite  in  their  own  persons  civil  and  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. But  these  wdve  wholly  exceptional  cases.  The  Jewish 
State  wielded  purely  civil,  and  the  Jewish  Church  purely  eccle- 
siastical and  spiritual  powers.  lY.  The  two  were  distinct  in 
respect  of  the  administration  of  the  power.  Rulers  and  judges 
were  distinct  altogether  from  priests  and  Levites.  The  elders  of 
the  city  were  not  the  elders  of  the  synagogue.  "  The  matters 
of  the  Lord  "  over  which  ^'Amariah  the  chief  priest "  was  to 
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preside,  were  most  undeniably  separated  from  "  the  king's  mat- 
ters,'* over  which,  in  the  civil  Sanhedrim,  "Zebadiah,  the  son  of. 
Ishmael,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah,"  was  appointed. 
V.  The  two  were  distinct  in  respect  of  members.  Then,  as  now^ 
the  nominal  membership  of  the  Church  and  State  may  at  some 
periods  have  nearly  coincided,  but  the  conditions  of  membership  of 
the  two  bodies  were  by  no  means  identical.  The  uncircumcised, 
the  temporarily  unclean,  the  persons  under  synagogue  censure, 
were  excluded  from  membership  of  the  Church  while  yet  mem- 
bers of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  "  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness "  were  members  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but  not  of  the  State. 
(Vol.  I.,  pp.  119-124.) 

Let  us  pause  here  to  remark  that  our  author  appears  to  us  to 
trip  in  arguing  that  the  temporarily  unclean  and  the  censured 
man  were  excluded  from  membership  of  the  Church ;  but  we 
shall  not  enlarge  on  this  point. 

Proceeding  now  to  insist  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  Church 
and  State  to  cooperate  in  the  service  of  God,  but  endeavoring 
also  to  evince 

THE   DUTY   or   THEIR   CONNECTION, 

our  author  finds  it  necessary  to  draw  a  most  important  distinc- 
tion :  *'  There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  recognition 
of  the  Church  by  the  State  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
by  the  State.  For  the  State  to  recognise  the  Church  as  a  divine 
institution,  to  acknowledge  its  origin  and  claims  to  be  from  God, 
to  confess  that  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches  is  the  truth  of  God, 
and  that  the  outward  order  and  government  of  the  Christian 
society  arc  his  appointment, — this  is  one  thing ;  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  an  incumbent  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Christian  State  at 
all  times.  For  the  State  to  go  beyond  a  public  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  Church,  and  to  lend  its  aid  in  the  way 
of  pecuniary  support,     '^'-  '•''     this  is  another   thing,  and  a 

duty  that  may  be  incumbent  on  a  Christian  State  or  not,  accord- 
ins:  to  circumstances." 

Carrying  this  important  distinction  along  with  liim,  our  author 
urges  the  duty  of  friendly   cooperation  in  the  service  of  God 
betwixt  the  Church  and  the  State,  on  the  ground-^ 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 7. 
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1.  That  both  these  are  to  he  accounted  moral  parties,  respou- 
Bible  to  God.  They  both  have  a  distinct  moral  personahty. 
Duty  can  be  predicated  of  them  both.  They  are  both  directly 
accountable  to  God.  There  is  a  subtle  misapprehension  current 
on  this  subject.  Whatever  moral  responsibility  belongs  to  u 
man,  considered  as  an  individual  merely,  is  added  to,  not  dimin- 
ished, when  he  becomes  a  citizen  or  church  member.  This  char- 
acter of  citizen  or  church  member  augments  his  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  the  body  which  he  joins  derives  from  its  members  a 
moral  character  in  its  corporate  and  collective  capacity,  and 
becomes  itself  responsible  for  all  its  actions.  The  members  of 
such  a  society  do  not  sink  their  individual  responsibihty  in  their 
membership ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  impart  that  responsi- 
bility also  to  the  society  itself.  There  is  an  individual  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  every  man ;  there  is  a  collective  responsibility 
attaching  to  every  society,  as  a  society. 

2.  That,  in  consequence  of  this  responsibility  to  God,  both 
Church  and  State  are  bound  to  own  and  rcQognise  his  revealed 
word. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the 
Ohurch  and  the  State  in  that  the  former  was  founded  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  a  witness  for  the  truth  of  God,  whereas 
■|;he  State  was  founded  for  other  immediate  objects.  But  the 
"duty  of  the  Church  to  profess  the  true  religion,  although  more 
immediate  and  direct,  rests  ultimately  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  this  regard.  They  are  both  moral  and 
responsible  creatures  of  God,  and  so  bound  to  own  his  name  and 
acknowledge  his  truth. 

But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion, and  must  be  neutral  between  the  profession  and  the  denial 
of  Christianity.  If  this  doctrine  means  any  thing,  it  signifies 
that  the  State,  as  a  corporate  body,  is  not  responsible  to  God  at 
all.  To  say  that  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  is  not  bound  to 
receive  and  submit  to  God's  will,  is  to  say  that  he,  alone  of  all 
moral  creatures,  is  free  from  the  law  which  binds  all  moral  crea- 
tures to  own  and  honor  God  in  all  thev  do.  Admit  the  civil 
magistrate  to  be,  in  his  official  character,  a  moral  and  responsi- 
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ble  agent,  and  he  necessarily  incurs  obligations  in  reference  to 
that  official  character,  the  same  as  belong  to  every  other  moral 
and  responsible  person  and  position.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that 
the  State  or  the  magistrate,  officially  as  such,  is  incompetent  to 
own  and  recognise  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  irrational  and  irresponsible  creatures  are  incompetent.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  involved,  in  the  very  idea  of  the  moral 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  them,  both  understanding  and 
will  and  conscience ;  and  unless  you  deny  altogether  the  respon- 
sibility of  States  to  God,  you  must  admit  that  the  very  first  and 
chiefest  act  for  which  a  State  is  responsible  is  the  act  of  owning 
or  rejecting  the  revelation  God  has  given  of  his  will.  It  is  freely 
admitted  by  all  that  the  State  has  a  moral  responsibility  in 
reference  to  other  States,  in  its  tactics  of  war  and  peace ;  in  its 
covenants  fiscal  and  commercial ;  that  it  is  capable  of  right  and 
wrong-doing  in  its  deahngs  with  its  own  subjects  or  citizens,  in 
its  internal  laws  and  regulations.  Is  it  then  only  in  relation  to 
God  and  his  revelation  that  the  State  is  divested  of  its  moral 
character  and  responsibility,  having  no  duty  and  no  accounta- 
bility ?  Is  the  State,  alone  of  all  God's  moral  creatures,  under 
no  law  to  God  and  free  to  disown  him  ? 

3.  That  a  proper  regard  to  itself  and  to  the  other  objects  for 
which  it  exists,  binds  the  State  to  recognise  the  true  religion. 

Religion  forms  the  main  and  only  foundation  on  which  the 
authority  of  States  can  rest ;  the  only  sanction  sufficient  to 
enforce  right  and  deter  from  wrong ;  the  only  force  able  to 
insure  obedience  and  respect  for  law ;  the  only  bond  that  can 
unite  the  discordant  elements  of  society.  To  assert,  then,  that 
the  magistrate,  as  such,  must  have  no  care  for  religion,  is  to  say 
that  he  must  forego  the  chief  stay  of  his  own  authority. 

4.  That  a  proper  regard  for  the  Church,  as  God's  ordinance, 
binds  the  State  to  countenance  it  and  advance  its  interests. 

The  magistrate  finds  from  the  revealed  will  of  God  that  there 
is  another  society  of  divine  appointment  coordinate  with  the 
f^tate,  but  different  from  it  in  its  nature  and  its  powers.  And 
what  remains  but  for  him  to  ask  how  the  State  can  properly 
assist  this  other  society,  its  own  co-servant  of  God  ?     That  there 
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are  ways  of  aid  proper  to  both,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  State 
may  give  the  Church  the  protection  of  law,  and  may  embody  its 
confession  in  the  national  statute  book.  It  may  recognise  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  sacred  to  worship,  and  throw  round  it  the 
fence  of  law.  It  may  endow  the  gospel  ministry  so  far  as  the 
nation's  resources  and  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  will  allow. 

5.  That  this  duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  and  it  may  bo 
endow  the  Church,  is  undeniably  countenanced  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  only  form  of  civil  polity  ever 
framed  by  God  himself  was  in  close  connection  with  his  Church, 
which  surely  proves  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  connection.  Nor 
does  the  New  Testament  repeal  the  Old  Testament  law  on  this 
subject ;  but  contrariwise,  when  heathen  magistrates  in  sundry 
cases  gave  countenance  to  the  Church  of  God  by  pecuniary  aid 
and  otherwise,  the  deed  was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
God.  And,  moreover,  the  future  millennial  state  of  the  Church 
is  described  as  one  in  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  all  bring 
their  gold  and  other  honors  unto  it,  and  become  the  great  instru- 
ments of  promoting  its  spiritual  interests.    (Vol.  I.,  pp.  124-135.) 

But  our  author  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  argues  not  only 
that  cooperation,  as  the  servants  of  one  common  Lord,  is  the 
DUTY  of  Church  and  State,  but  that  there  is  absolutely 

A    NECESSITY    FOR   THIvS   CONNECTION. 

His  argument  here  is  that  the  civil  and  the  religious  elements 
in  society  are  so  interwoven  that  they  must  necessarily  tend 
either  to  establish  or  to  destroy  each  other.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  neutrality  betwixt  them.  The  Church  will  be 
either  the  ally  of  the  State  for  its  good,  or  an  aggressor  encroach- 
ing on  its  rights  and  dangerous  to  its  supreme  authority.  The 
State  will  be  either  the  Church's  friend  and  protector,  or  else  its 
secret  or  avowed  enemy.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Vol- 
untaries is :  "  The  State,  as  the  State,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion."  But  the  State,  as  the  State,  mu%t  have  to  do  with 
religion — if  not  in  the  way  of  friendly  cooperation,  then  in  the 
way  of  hostility  and  opposition.     Here  Dr.  Bannerman  quotes 
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Dr.  Wardlaw's  celebrated  saying  relative  to  the  province  of  the 
magistrate  in  regard  to  religion,  that  "  Jus  true  and  legitimate 
Ijrovince  is  to  have  no  province  at  all.''  But  he  proceeds  to 
point  to  several  matters  with  which  both  the  civil  and  the  spir- 
itual powers  are  so  concerned  as  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  oath,  which  is  the  bond  and  seal  of 
human  society.  This  is  more  than  a  civil  engagement — it  is  a 
religious  one  superinduced  upon  the  civil.  It  appeals  to  the 
central  truth  of  religion — the  existence  of  God  to  aid  man  in 
binding  his  fellow-man.  Now,  deny  or  disown  the  religious  obli- 
gation of  the  oath,  and  you  unloose  the  whole  bonds  of  civilised 
society.  And  now,  shall  we  say  "the  State  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,"  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  she  cannot  disown  reli- 
gion without  returning  to  the  state  of  savage  nature  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  the  oath  is  a  matter  not  of  revealed  but 
natural  religion — common  to  nature  and  not  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  true.  But  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  as 
much  as  of  revealed,  are  upon  the  voluntary  theory  excluded 
from  the  office  of  the  magistrate ;  and  there  are  atheists  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  deists,  who  upon  that  theory  are  as  much  enti- 
tled to  object  against  the  recognition  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  as  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  allege  that  the  oath  is  a  mere  civil  transac- 
tion ;  for  over  and  above  the  civil  engagement,  there  is  in  it  the 
solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  present  witness  of  the  truth  and  as 
future  avenger  of  the  falsehood. 

In  the  next  place,  Dr.  B.  refers  to  the  right  inherent  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  every  nation  under 
heaven.  This  is  a  right  which  cannot  be  recognised  by  any 
State  constituted  on  the  principle  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  The  right  to  take  possession  of  this  world  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  faith  and  worship, 
is  what  Christianity  demands.  How  can  any  State  concede  this 
demand,  so  long  as  it  maintains  absolute  neutrality ;  or  how 
protect  the  Church  in  its  exclusive  claims,  while  strictly  impar- 
tial and  indifferent  both  to  truth  and  falsehood  ?     The  truth  is 
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not  only  exclusive,  but  aggressive.  For  three  hundred  years, 
Christianity  was  in  perpetual  collision  with  the  State,  because  it 
was  an  exclusive  and  aggressive  system.  And  history  teaches 
that  no  State  not  Christian  can  grant  the  exclusive  claims  which 
Christianity  sets  up.  So  that,  if  the  State  be  not  a  friend,  it 
must  be  a  foe — if  not  a  protector,  it  must  be  an  enemy  and  a 
persecutor.     It  cannot  be  neutral. 

In  the  third  place,  the  law  of  marriage  illustrates  the  position 
that  civil  and  religious  elements  are  so  bound  up  together  in 
society  that  where  they  do  not  cooperate,  they  must  injure  one 
another.  Marriage  has  its  origin  in  nature,  yet  revelation  deals 
with  its  rights  and  duties.  The  State  cannot  avoid  legislating 
about  it,  and  so  does  Christianity.  Now,  how  is  collision 
between  them  to  be  avoided — collision  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
peace,  if  not  the  existence,  of  society  ?  The  family  is  the  root 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  unit  of  combination  for  the  whole  body 
pohtic.  But  unless  there  be,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a  distinct 
acknowledgment  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  law  to  which  its 
marriage  laws  must  conform, — unless  the  State  be  here  at  one 
with  religion, — the  difference  must  deeply  injure,  if  not  funda- 
mentally damage,  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  fourth  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  Sabbath.  By  this  law, 
God  confers  on  every  man  the  right  to  demand,  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-man,  the  free  and  undisturbed  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  day.  But  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  individual  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  without  the  aid  and  advan- 
tage of  the  State  making  the  outward  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath a  national  thing.  But  a  State  acting  on  the  principle  of 
indifference  alike  to  truth  and  error,  to  the  religion  of  God  and 
the  falsehoods  of  men,  must  needs  disown  any  such  appointment 
as  the  Sabbath  ;  and  disowning  it,  illustrate  the  general  position 
that  when  religion  and  civil  government  do  not  unite  and  coope- 
rate, the  separation  must  be  fatal  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
one  or  the  other.     (Vol.  I.,  pp.  135-148.) 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  this 
work.  Dr.  B.'s  opinions,  we  must  again  be  allowed  to  remark, 
are  not  those  of  an  isolated  or  an  unimportant  individual,  but  of 
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a  representative  man — and  a  representative  man  in  the  Fre^ 
Church  of  Scotland.  And  let  not  the  reader  forget,  while  hd 
peruses  the  observations  of  the  author  upon  the  last  topic  espe- 
cially, that  the  Free  Church  therein  represented  is  not  to  bd 
regarded  as  tinctured  in  the  slightest  degree  with  an  Erastiari 
spirit.  Her  noble  exodus  from  all  connexion  with  the  State^ 
rather  than  submit  to  its  interference  with  her  rightful  powers  a^ 
an  independent  spiritual  commonwealth,  must  forever  entitle  hei^ 
and  her  representative  men  to  speak  their  views  respecting  all 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  without  beino;  liable  to  anv 
suspicion  of  such  tendencies.  We  may  or  we  may  not  be  abld 
to  accept  her  teachings  on  this  difficult  subject ;  but  she  ha» 
proved  herself  too  honest  and  conscientious  not  to  be  heard 
patiently  and  respectfully  by  all  who  desire  more  light  uport 
intricate  questions. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Foreign  Missions — Their  Relations  and  Claims.  By  RuFUa 
Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Charles  Scribner,  New  York. 

We  know  of  no  volume  that  comprises  in  so  short  a  compas^ 
as  much  solid  and  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  great 
work  of  foreign  missions  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  to  the 
students  of  a  number  of  the  Northern  theological  seminaries 
during  the  last  winter,  and  is  now  published  for  more  extended 
circulation.  We  give  it  a  hearty  welcome,  and  have  no  doub^ 
that  it  will  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  cause  of  missions. 
We  have  long  regarded  Dr.  Anderson  as  one  of  the  greatest  meii 
of  the  age.     Certainly  no  man  living,  either  in  this  country  or 
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Europe,  on  heathen  ground  or  in  the  Christian  world,  has  done 
more  by  his  personal  influence  to  promote  the  spirit  of  missions 
among  the  churches,  or  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  the  unevangeliscd  nations  of  the  earth.  For  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  he  has  devoted  all  the  energies  of  a  noble 
and  earnest  mind  to  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  this  one  great 
subject.  Had  his  early  life  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
theology,  law,  politics,  or  general  literature,  he  would  no  doubt 
liave  attained  to  a  high  position  in  any  of  these  departments. 
But  his  heart  was  early  and  deeply  interested  in  the  great  work 
of  evangelizing  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth;  and  ho  rightly 
judged  that  this  was  an  undertaking  vast  and  important  enough 
in  itself  to  occupy  all  the  energies  of  his  noble  and  enthusiastic 
mind,  and  they  were  heartily  and  unreservedly  consecrated  to  it. 
But  not  only  did  Dr.  Anderson  study  the  subject  of  missions, 
but  he  had  peculiar  advantages  for  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  department  of  the  work,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  From  his  official  position,  he  has 
not  only  been  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  American  Board,  and  been  in  constant  and  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  them  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  but 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  visit,  for  personal  inspection,  a 
large  number  of  the  missions  of  that  Board,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  missionary  associations,  especially  those  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  His  views  and  observations,  therefore,  cannot  but  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  Church  at  large.  We  regret  some- 
what that  he  did  not  institute  a  formal  comparison  between  the 
workings  of  the  various  schemes  of  missions  in  the  diiferent  coun- 
tries which  he  visited.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  appeared  some- 
what invidious,  but  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  cause  of  missions  •  nevertheless.  There  are  some 
things  in  his  book,  especially  in  relation  to  church  government, 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  is  to  be  propagated  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  some  allusions  to  the  South,  to  which  exception  may 
be  taken  ;  but  these  are  so  few  and  slight  that  they  fade  away 
before  the  great  facts  and  results  that  are  brought  to  view.     We 
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are  glad  to  know  that  the  venerable  author  is  devoting  the  even-^, 
ing  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  extended  volume  on 
the  same  great  subject.  In  the  meantime,  the  volume  before  us 
affords  ample  material  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  wc  select 
a  few  leading  topics  for  our  present  consideration. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  present  aspect  of  foreign  missions 
is  more  remarkable  than  those  wonderful  interpositions  of  divine 
providence  by  which  both  the  Christian  Church  and  the  heathen 
world  have  been  prepared,  the  one  to  receive  and  the  other  to 
impart  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Persons  whose  memories 
extend  back  over  a  period  of  forty  or  fifty  years  have  a  very 
distinct  impression  of  these  wonderful  changes.  The  great 
heathen  nations  of  the  earth,  fifty  years  ago,  appeared,  almost 
without  exception,  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gospel. 
Africa,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  the  insalubriousness  of 
the  climate,  the  rude  and  savage  character  of  her  people,  the 
prevalence  of  piracy  and  the  slave  trade  along  all  her  borders, 
the  want  of  lawful  commerce  with  the  civilised  world,  and  other 
causes,  seemed  to  be  placed  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  India,  to  human  appearances,  seemed 
to  be  quite  as  inaccessible.  There  are  those  living  who  dis* 
tinctly  remember  that  the  first  efforts  to  establish  American  mis- 
sions in  that  part  of  the  world  were  entirely  frustrated,  though 
this  was  done  more  through  the  jealousy  of  the  British  East 
India  Company  than  from  any  hostility  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  China,  with  its  400,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  was  more  thoroughly  locked  against  the  influences  of 
Christianity  than  either  of  the  other  two  countries.  Morrison 
and  Milne,  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  that  land,  were  debarred 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  people,  except  the  few  attendants 
upon  the  tea  factories  near  Canton,  and  even  with  these  their 
intercourse  was  very  restricted.  Nor  was  this  exclusive  policy 
ever  relaxed  during  the  Hves  of  these  holy  men.  All  they  ever 
effected  in  the  way  of  missionary  labor  was  to  translate  the 
word  of  God  into  the  language,  and  throw  a  few  handfuls  of  the 
good  seed,  in  the  form  of  rehgious  tracts,  over  those  dense  walls 
which  separated  them  from  the  millions  within.     Japan,  as  is 
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well  known,  not  only  excluded  Christianity  by  legal  enactments, 
but  in  order  to  guard  more  effectually  against  its  entrance,  she 
cut  herself  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  centuries.  The  teeming  multitudes 
of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fifty  years  ago,  so  far  as  they 
were  known  to  the  Christian  world,  were  regarded  as  fiends  in 
human  form  and  as  lying  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  now  in  relation  to  these 
countries  ?  Of  what  one  of  them  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth 
that  it  is  now  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gospel  ?  Piracy  and  the 
foreign  slave  trade  have  been  superseded  on  all  the  seas  and 
shores  of  Africa  by  lawful  commerce ;  the  savage  and  lawless 
character  of  her  people  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  Christian  education  and  lawful  commerce ;  the 
deleterious  effects  of  malaria  have  been  counteracted  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  medical  science; 
missionaries,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  have  been  enabled  not  only 
to  acquire  and  maintain  a  firm  footing  at  most  of  eligible  points 
along  her  seaboard  frontier,  but  they  are  gradually  pushing  their 
missionary  operations  toward  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  the  outlet  of  one  and  the  source  of  the  other  of 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Africa — geographical  problems  that  had 
baflied  the  researches  of  the  civilised  world  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years — have  been  discovered,  the  results  of  which  are, 
that  one  of  them  will  furnish  a  highway  to  missionaries  to  the 
heart  of  Central  Northern  Africa ;  whilst  the  other  will  take 
them  to  the  centre  of  the  heretofore  unexplored  regions  of 
Central  Southern  Africa.  Nor  have  the  changes  in  the  outward 
condition  of  India  been  less  marked.  Not  only  has  the  oppo- 
sition of  former  years  passed  away,  but  facilities  are  now  en- 
joyed for  traversing  the  country  and  preaching  the  gospel  in  that 
land,  of  which  the  early  missionaries  never  dreamed.  A 
system  of  railways  is  under  construction,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  long,  and  will  bring  the 
remotest  portions  of  that  great  country  into  close  contact  with 
each  other.     More  than  five  thousand  miles  of  the  whole  has 
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already  been  completed  and  is  now  in  full  operation.  One  line 
of  it  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi,  a  distance  of  something  more  than  one  thousand  miles. 
Another  extends  from  Allahabad,  a  point  of  intersection  on  the 
railway  about  half  way  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  to  Bombay  and 
from  thence  to  Madras.  A  third  runs  from  Calcutta  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  China,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be- 
come the  common  medium  of  communication  between  these  two 
great  countries.  When  this  whole  system  of  railways  is  com- 
pleted— and  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  a  very  few  years — mission- 
aries will  not  only  be  enabled  to  visit  all  the  more  remote  and  in- 
accessible portions  of  the  country,  but  they  will  do  it  in  as  many 
days  as  it  formerly  required  months.  Not  only  will  the  mission- 
ary be  saved  great  expense  and  fatigue  by  this  arrangement,  but 
he  will  be  enabled  to  contribute  four  times  as  much  active  mis- 
sionary labor  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
this  far-oif  land. 

.  But  China  is  undergoing  changes  in  her  outward  condition  that 
may,  in  the  providence  of  God,  bring  about  even  greater  results. 
Not  only  have  all  her  important  seaports  been  thrown  open  to 
the  influences  of  Christianity,  but  her  roads,  her  canals,  and  her 
rivers,  are  all  made  tributary  to  the  same  great  cause.  More 
than  this,  three  great  railways  are  contemplated,  which,  when 
completed,  will  open  up  almost  every  portion  of  this  vast  empire 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  One  of  these,  projected  by  the 
French,  will  extend  from  Cochin  China  on  the  south,  from  south 
to  north,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  empire ;  a  second, 
contemplated  by  the  British  Government,  will  extend  from 
Burmah  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  third,  contemplated  by  Russia,  will  extend  di- 
rectly across  all  her  broad  northern  provinces.  Now  when  all 
these  are  accomplished,  they  will  not  only  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  moral,  social,  and  commercial,  condition  of 
China  itself,  but  upon  the  world  at  large.  What  wijl  be  their 
ultimate  effect  upon  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  that  empire,  can 
be  fully  known  only  to  Him  under  whose  superintending  provi- 
dence they  are  brought  about.     So  we  might,  if  time  and  space 
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allowed,  speak  of  the  great  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  condition  of  Japan,  Now  Zealand,  Madagascar,  and 
the  Polynesian  islands,  but  wo  refrain. 

Nor  has  the  same  period  been  characterised  by  less  marked 
changes  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
Church.  If  the  heathen  have  been  brought  to  our  very  doors 
by  the  providence  of  God,  the  Church  has  been  equally  prepared 
by  his  grace  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  case  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Church  felt  very  little  interest  in  the  conversion  of  tlic  world. 
She  neither  understood  her  own  true  vocation,  nor  the  claims  of 
the  heathen  world.  The  command  of  the  Saviour  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  was  construed  as  having  special  appli- 
cation to  apostolical  times,  and  the  Church  strengthened  herself 
in  this  position,  by  the  assumption  that  the  great  heathen  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  entirely  beyond  her  reach.  At  tlie  same 
time  her  pecuniary  resources,  and  her  facilities  of  access  to  the 
heathen,  were  very  limited.  But  now  her  circumstances  are  en- 
tirely changed.  Providence  has  poured  wealth  into  her  lap  without 
stint.  Facilities  of  access,  even  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the 
earth,  are  being  multiplied  every  day;  and  the  claims  of  a  per- 
ishing world  are  now  felt  as  they  have  never  been  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles. 

Now,  by  what  means  have  these  great  changes  and  coinci- 
dences been  brought  about  ?  Different  classes  of  men  will  ac- 
count for  them  according  to  the  various  points  of  view  from  whicli 
they  are  contemplated.  Scientific  men  will  regard  them  simplv 
as  the  natural  results  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  age. 
The  man  of  commerce  will  see  in  them  nothing  but  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  commercial  activity  of  the  times.  The 
man  of  humanitarian  views  will  glory  in  them  as  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  progress  of  society.  But  the  true  Christian  phi- 
losopher will  recognise  the  hand  of  God  behind  and  above  all 
these  subordinate  agencies,  and  will  regard  them  but  as  the  pre- 
sages of  those  richer  and  more  abundant  spiritual  blessings 
which  God  is  about  .to  shower  down  upon  our  miserable  world. 

The  extent  and  results  of  missionary  labor  is  another  most 
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important  feature  in  the  progress  of  modern  missions.  On  this 
particular  point  we  fear  there  is  very  little  correct  information 
even  among  well  informed  Christians.  The  history  of  modern 
Protestant  missions,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  is  all 
comprised  within  this  present  century.  Our  author  remembers 
the  time  when  there  were  no  Christian  missionaries  in  Turkey, 
in  China,  in  Burmah,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  very  few  in  India,  and  none  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  except  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  how  is  it  now  ?  There  are  fourteen  separate  mis- 
sionary associations  in  this  country ;  twenty-one  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, not  including  several  that  are  intended  to  operate  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Jews ;  and  thirteen  on  the  continent  of  Europe — 
forty-eight  in  all,  and  all  actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 
evangelising  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth.  The  whole 
amount  of  funds  raised  and  disbursed  by  these  various  associ- 
ations during  the  year  1868,  was  ^5,355,698.  The  receipts  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  representing  the  evangelical 
portion  of  the  English  Church,  was  3754,320;  those  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary,  were  $584,260.00;  of  the  London  Mis- 
nionary  Society,  representing  the  Congregationalists  and  the  In- 
dependents of  England,  were  $526,445.00 ;  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  $530,885.00;  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $312,828.00 ; 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  $275,866.00. 
The  whole  number  of  foreign  missionaries  is  about  two  thousand, 
whilst  the  number  of  native  assistants  of  various  classes,  is  up- 
wards of  three  thousand.  Missionary  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  maintained  among  all  the  principal  Indian  tribes 
in  this  country  and  British  America;  in  diiferent  portions  of 
Mexico  and  South  America;  in  every  considerable  group  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  in  Western,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Africa ;  in  the  various  islands  and  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean ;  in  Eastern  Europe ;  in  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Turkey ;  in  India,  not  only  along  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus,  but  along  the  whole  of  its  southern  and  southeastern 
borders,    including  the    island   of  Ceylon ;  in    Burmah,    Siam, 
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Assam,  and  Singapore;  in  almost  every  seaport  of  China,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  her  inland  town  and  cities ;  in  Japan ;  in 
Now  Holland ;  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Madagascar.  Not  only 
have  missions  been  established  and  maintained  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, but  in  most  of  them  there  have  been  witnessed  triumphs  of 
<iivine  grace  that  have  no  parallel  since  apostolical  times.  We 
can  do  little  more  than  allude  to  some  of  these  results.  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  has  been  one  of  these 
favored  scenes.  That  community,  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  souls,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  recaptured  Afri- 
cans, brought  there  from  time  to  time  in  a  condition  of  the  most 
abject  poverty,  ignorance,  and  barbarism  that  can  be  conceived. 
Active  missionary  operations  were  commenced  among  them  by 
agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  about  fifty  years  ago, 
the  results  of  which  are  that  a  large  number  of  Christian 
churches  have  been  organised,  over  which  native  pastors  preside, 
and  into  which  more  than  twenty  thousand  hopeful  converts 
have  been  gathered.  All  of  the  native  pastors  are  supported  by 
the  people  themselves  ;  six  separate  missions  are  maintained  by 
them  among  the  neighboring  native  tribes ;  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  by  whose  agency  the  work  has  heretofore  been 
carried  on,  regard  their  work  as  completed  in  this  particular 
place. 

A  still  more  remarkable  state  of  things  exists  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  It  is  about  fifty  years  since  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  sent  its  first  agents  to  this  people.  The  well  known 
lladama  was  the  sovereign  of  the  island  at  the  time.  Under  his 
mild  and  benignant  reign,  the  gospel  made  very  considerable 
progress,  and  a  goodly  number  of  churches  were  organised. 
The  missionaries  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  and  translated 
the  word  of  God  and  various  other  religious  books  into  it. 
iVfter  the  death  of  Radama,  his  widow,  a  wicked  and  cruel 
pagan  woman,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and,  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  persecuted  her  Christian  subjects  with  a  degree  of 
bitterness  and  cruelty  that  scarcely  has  any  parallel  since  the 
days  of  Nero.  Some  were  poisoned ;  some  were  hanged ;  some 
were  speared;  some  were  thrown  over  a  fatal  precipice;  and 
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many  were  banished  or  sold  into  slavery.  It  is  estimated  tliat 
more  than  two  thousand  Christians  perished  in  these  various 
ways.  But  Christianity  silently  extended  itself,  nowithstanding 
all  this  opposition  and  persecution.  For  the  last  eight  years,  the 
throne  has  been  filled  by  a  Christian  sovereign,  and  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  has  been  most  wonderful.  There  are  within  and 
immediately  around  the  capital  ninety  organised  churches, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  native  pastors,  and  more  than  five 
thousand  native  members.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  num- 
ber of  nominal  Christians  has  been  doubled,  whilst  the  commu- 
nicants have  increased  more  than  tenfold.  Christianity,  from 
present  appearances,  will  soon  become  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  island. 

Every  intelligent  Christian  is  familiar  with  the  history  and 
results  of  missionary  labor  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  extended  details.  It  is  stated  upon 
trustworthy  authority  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  population 
are  creditable  members  of  the  Church,  of  whom  more  than  eight 
hundred  were  received  during  the  year  1868.  There  are  thirty 
large  native  churches,  each  one  of  which  supports  its  own  pastor. 
These  same  churches  support  thirteen  native  missionaries  in  the 
Marquesas  and  Micronesian  Islands.  Their  contributions  to  the 
various  causes  of  benevolence  the  last  year  were  more  than 
^29,000  in  gold,  or  about  $40,000  in  our  currency.  Dr.  Ander- 
son remarks :  "  Having  myself  traversed  all  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  five  years  ago,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  United 
States  to  be  no  more  entitled,  as  a  whole,  to  the  appellation  of 
Christian,  than  those  islands." 

The  progress  of  Christianity  in  Central  and  Eastern  Polynesia 
has  not  been  less  encouraging.  Dr.  Mullens,  the  honored  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  remarks  :  "  Sixty  years 
ago,  there  was  not  a  solitary  native  Christian  in  Polynesia ;  now 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolater  in  the  islands  of 
Eastern  or  Central  Polynesia,  where  missionaries  have  been 
established.  The  hideous  rites  of  their  forefathers  have  ceased 
to  be  practised.  Their  heathen  legends  and  war  songs  have 
been  forgotten.     Their  cruel  and  desolating  tribal  wars,  "which 
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were  rapidly  destroying  the  population,  appear  to  be  at  an  end. 
They  are  gathered  together  in  peaceful  village  communities. 
They  live  under  recognised  codes  of  laws.  They  are  construct- 
ing roads,  cultivating  their  rich  lands,  and  engaging  in  commerce. 
On  the  return  of  the  Sabbath,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  attend  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  some  instances 
more  than  half  the  adult  population  are  recognised  members  of 
the  Christian  churches.  They  educate  their  children,  endeavor- 
ing to  train  them  for  usefulness  in  after  life.  They  sustain  their 
native  ministers,  and  send  their  noblest  sons  as  missionaries  to 
the  heathen  lands  which  lie  farther  to  the  west.  There  may  not 
be  the  culture,  the  wealth,  the  refinements  of  the  older  lands  of 
Christendom.  These  things  are  the  slow  growth  of  ages.  But 
these  islands  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  heathen- 
dom. In  God's  faithfulness  and  mercy,  they  have  been  won 
from  the  domains  of  heathendom,  and  have  been  added  to  the 
domains  of  Christendom." 

But  the  most  signal  display  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  over 
the  heathen  mind  is  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  wonder- 
ful changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  Feejec 
Islands.  Every  school-boy  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
very  name  of  these  islands  was  synonymous  with  all  that  is  bar- 
barous and  cruel  in  the  history  of  our  fallen  race.  In  former 
years,  and  not  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  sailors  would 
perhaps  have  preferred  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Maelstrom 
itself  than  to  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Feejee  Islands. 
Savage  warfare,  polygamy,  infanticide,  and  cannibalism,  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  people  until  a  compara- 
tively short  period.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  mission  was  com- 
menced among  them  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of 
England.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  their  language  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  more 
than  100,0.00  of  the  people.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
90,000,  including  the  children  of  the  Sabbath-schools,  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  of  whom  more  than 
22,000  were  recognised  members  of  the  Church.  There  were 
more  than  six  hundred  Feejee  preachers,  of  whom  forty-eight  had 
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received  ordination,  or  were  expecting  to  do  so ;  whilst  the 
teachers  were  about  one  thousand  and  the  number  of  pupils 
about  thirty-six  thousand.  An  oflScer  of  the  English  navy, 
speaking  of  a  recent  visit  to  that  people,  says :  "  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  scene  before  me.  Only  fifteen  years 
before,  every  man  I  saw  was  a  cannibal.  Close  to  me  sat  the  old 
chief,  Bible  in  hand,  and  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious in  this  terrible  land ;  and  in  twenty  yards  of  me  was  the 
site  of  the  fatal  oven  with  the  tree  still  standing,  covered  with 
the  notches  that  marked  each  new  victim." 

Among  the  Karens,  a  field  occupied  mainly  by  American 
Baptists,  the  results  of  missionary  labor,  in  some  respects,  tran- 
scend all  that  has  as  yet  been  adduced.  A  well  known  native 
preacher,  by  the  name  of  Quala,  was  the  honored  instrument  in 
the  conversion  of  more  than  two  thousand  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vinton,  a  well  known 
American  minister,  in  the  course  of  six  years, — between  the 
years  1852  and  1858, — was  instrumental  in  founding  forty  sep- 
arate churches,  of  establishing  thirty  schools,  and  of  gathering 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  converts,  besides  training 
during  the  same  period  one  hundred  native  preachers  and  evan- 
gelists. 

Among  the  Shanars,  a  community  of  devil-worshippers  in 
Southern  India,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  a  representative  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  during  a  ministry  of  twenty  years,  was 
permitted  to  baptize  more  than  three  thousand  of  these  people, 
whilst  a  hundred  thousand,  at  least,  have  been  brought  in  some 
measure  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  But  our  space 
forbids  the  further  multiplication  of  such  illustrations.  Enough 
has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  gospel  is  making  as  great  con- 
quests in  heathen  as  in  Christian  communities,  if  not  greater. 

But  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands  must  not  be 
estimated  simply  by  the  number  of  churches  that  have  been 
organised  or  the  number  of  converts  that  have  been  gathered 
into  them,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the  great  and  primary 
object  of  all  Christian  missions.  Much  has  been  effected  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  here- 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 8. 
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after.  Much  missionary  labor  has  necessarily  been  devoted  to 
this  preparatory  work.  The  languages  of  most  of  these  nations 
had  to  be  studied  out  and  reduced  to  writing ;  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  religious  books,  should  be 
translated  into  them  and  circulated  among  the  people.  Much 
time  has  also  been  spent  in  training  teachers  and  preachers  of 
the  gospel;  in  demonstrating  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  their 
various  systems  of  idolatry ;  and  in  disseminating  amongst  the 
masses  the  great  and  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  amount  of  labor  performed  in  connexion  with  this 
necessary  and  preparatory  work  would  scarcely  seem  credible  to 
any  except  those  who  have  had  some  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Dr.  Anderson  states  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  alone  had  reduced  tw^enty  of  these  barbarous 
languages  to  writing.  Within  the  last  half  century,  the  entire 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  thirty-nine  languages,  outside  of 
Christendom ;  the  New  Testament  into  thirty-five  others ;  and 
portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  forty-eight  others — making 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  languages  in  the  great  field  of  mis- 
sions that  have  been  enriched  and  ennobled  by  having  portions 
of  God's  word  translated  into  them.  Something  like  ten  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  circulated 
among  these  nations,  which,  our  author  forcibly  remarks,  ''  is  a 
far  greater  number  of  copies  than  were  in  the  hands  of  mankind 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  from  Moses  to  the  Reforma- 
tion." The  number  of  other  religious  books  that  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  among  these  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
state.  The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  alone  have 
published  a  greater  or  less  number  in  forty-two  of  these  lan- 
guages, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  a  thousand 
million  of  pages.  The  American  Baptist  Union  have  published 
in  thirty  languages,  and  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
pages.  These  two  missionary  societies  together  have  published  in 
sixty  of  the  difi'erent  languages  of  the  unevangelized  world,  and 
the  number  of  separate  works  does  not  fall  far  short  of  three 
thousand.  Here  is  leaven  enough,  one  might  think,  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  lieathendom.     Certainly  seed  enough  has 
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been  sowed  to  bring  forth  a  richer  harvest  than  the  world  ha& 
ever  witnessed. 

But  the  leading  topic  of  the  volume  under  review,  and  one 
undoubtedly  of  the  most  weighty  importance,  is  the  proper  mode 
of  conducting  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Our  author  regards 
Paul  as  the  great  model  missionary,  and  his  plan  of  operation 
as  the  only  wise  and  safe  guide  for  the  Christian  Church  at  the 
present  day.  He  regards  Paul,  apart  from  the  exercise  of  his 
apostolical  functions,  simply  as  an  evangelist,  as  that  term  is 
defined  and  understood  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures :  that 
he  never  became  the  pastor  of  any  of  the  numerous  churches  he 
founded,  but  appointed  pastors  and  elders  over  them,  and  went 
on  founding  new  ones,  but  retained  the  oversight  of  the  whole, 
revisiting  them  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
them  in  sound  doctrine  and  aiding  them  in  the  administration  of 
church  government.  Ho  thinks  that  modern  missionaries  ought 
to  act  on  these  same  general  principles :  that  they  should  never 
become  pastors  of  churches  among  the  heathen,  but  should 
appoint  pastors  and  elders  from  among  themselves ;  go  forward 
to  form  new  churches,  but  maintain  a  general  oversight  over  the 
whole,  as  Paul  did,  so  long  as  there  was  any  necessity  for  such 
oversight.  He  thinks,  also,  that  the  missionary  ought  to  look  to 
the  churches  at  home  for  his  personal  support,  whilst  the  native 
pastor  should  look  to  the  church  to  which  he  ministers  for  his, 
and  be  content  with  such  salary  as  the  people  may  be  able  to 
give.  He  would  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  teacher  of  the 
common  or  parochial  school ;  but  would  have  the  missionary 
retain  in  his  own  hands  the  higher  departments  of  education, 
especially  the  training  of  ministers,  the  translation  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  the 
expenses  of  all  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  borne  by 
the  churches  in  Christian  lands.  He  advocates  this  general 
plan  in  opposition  to  the  one  which  has  been  pursued  by  almost 
all  the  great  missionary  associations,  (the  American  Board,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  Secretary,  among  others,)  and  according 
to  which  the  missionary  has  almost  always  become  the  pastor  of 
the  first  church  he  might  form.     Very  few  native  pastors  were 
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brought  into  requisition  even  after  the  missionary  work  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years;  and  according  to 
which  the  almost  entire  expense  of  the  work  continued  to  be 
sustained  by  the  churches  at  home.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
mode  of  operation  was  to  dwarf  these  native  churches,  repress 
their  energies  and  their  benevolence,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
unnecessarily  prolonged  tutelage.  At  the  same  time,  the  gospel, 
under  this  system,  made  very  little  progress  beyond  the  imme- 
diate confines  of  the  missionary  stations,  and  the  question  was 
constantly  asked,  when  will  the  world  be  converted  at  this  rate  ? 
Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  however,  all  the  older 
and  more  extended  missionary  associations,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  have  adopted  the  course  advocated  by  our  author, 
and  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  results  arc  rapidly 
developing  themselves.  Actual  experiment  shows  that  native 
Christians,  when  properly  selected,  arc  much  more  capable  of 
discharging  the  solemn  and  responsible  functions  of  the  ministry 
than  was  supposed  by  even  those  who  knew  them  best.  Native 
churches  are  not  only  developing  extraordinary  energy  and 
benevolence,  but  they  are  setting  examples  of  humble,  self-deny- 
ing piety,  that  churches  in  Christian  lands  might  do  well  to 
imitate ;  and  the  gospel,  under  this  new  regime^  has  made  much 
greater  progress  in  the  last  ten  years  than  it  did  the  previous 
forty  years.  No  one  has  done  more  to  bring  about  this  change 
in  the  management  of  the  missionary  work  than  our  author  him- 
self. He  does  not  claim  the  credit  of  it;  but,  in  our  judgment, 
no  man  living  has  done  as  much  to  bring  it  about.  We  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  the  opposition  that  was  raised,  not  only  by 
intelligent  Christian  men  in  this  country,  but  by  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  missionaries  on  heathen  ground, 
when  he  first  attempted  to  carry  these  principles  into  practical 
eflcct.  But  the  plan  is  now  regarded  with  very  great  favor,  and, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Scotch  missionary  societies, 
is  very  generally  practised. 

We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  of  the  general  correctness  of 
these  principles.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that  all 
newlv  formed  churches,  whether  in  Christian  lands  or  in  the 
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heathen  world,  should  be  thrown  as  soon  as  possible  upon  their 
own  resources.  In  no  other  way  can  their  energies  and  their 
benevolence  be  properly  developed.  They  should  be  trained 
from  the  very  outset,  not  only  to  maintain  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  for  themselves,  but  to  aid  in  extending  its  blessings  to 
others.  In  no  other  way  can  they  ever  fulfil  their  destiny  as 
churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Help,  except  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely needed,  or  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  is  almost 
sure  to  generate  an  eleemosynary  spirit,  and  cannot  fail  to  para- 
lyse the  energies  of  all  such  churches.  Much  harm  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  connexion  with  our 
domestic  missionary  operations.  Churches  that  might  have 
risen  to  power  and  influence,  if  they  had  been  trained  to  habits 
of  benevolence  and  self-reliance  in  the  earher  periods  of  their 
history,  have  sunk  into  inefficiency  and  insignificance  by  being 
helped  after  they  were  able  to  help  themselves.  A  mean  and 
contracted  spirit  is  often  generated  by  such  treatment,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  restore  to  a 
church  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  manliness  that  has  been  fed 
too  long  by  the  hand  of  charity.  This  same  course  has  no  doubt 
been  pursued  by  foreign  missionaries  to  a  disastrous  extent. 
They  have  not  only  preached  the  gospel  to  native  churches,  but, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  without  charge.  Their  object 
undoubtedly  was  to  show  the  heathen  that  they  were  actuated 
by  disinterested  motives ;  but  this  was  illustrating  one  Christian 
excellence  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  general  tendency  of 
all  such  gratuitous  services,  especially  in  heathen  communities, 
is  not  only  to  countenance  and  strengthen  feelings  of  selfishness, 
but  to  make  them  undervalue  the  gospel  itself  Nor  is  it  less 
important  that  native  churches  should  be  trained  to  self-govern- 
ment. So  long  as  the  white  missionary  presides  over  them,  they 
follow  in  his  lead  and  abide  by  his  decisions,  without  forming  any 
independent  opinions  of  their  own  or  ever  becoming  fitted  for 
self-government.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  the  reins 
placed  in  their  own  hands  at  an  early  period,  even  if  they  would 
certainly  make  mistakes.  The  correcting  of  these  mistakes 
would  become  an  important  means  of  discipline,  and  might  Icatl 
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them  to  clearer  views  of  proper  church  government  than  they 
could  get  in  any  other  way. 

Missionaries  have  erred  also,  without  doubt,  in  being  too  slow 
to  admit  native  Christians  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial 
office.  In  relation  to  the  standard  of  ministerial  qualification, 
particularly  so  far  as  literary  attainments  are  concerned,  they 
have  been  governed  too  much  by  the  standard  deemed  necessary 
for  civilised  countries.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  general 
expediency  and  desirableness  of  adopting  such  a  high  standard 
for  heathen  lands,  we  question  very  much  whether  heathen 
youths  have  the  intellectual  capacity/  to  go  through  the  full  cur- 
riculum of  study  prescribed  by  our  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries.  So  far  as  our  own  observation  goes,  they  cither 
break  down  in  the  attempt,  or  are  so  completely  exhausted  before 
they  get  through,  that  they  are  good  for  very  little  in  after  life. 
Nor  ought  this  to  occasion  surprise.  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  men  descended  of  heathen  parentage,  wlicre  the  intel- 
lect has  lain  dormant  for  centuries,  could  at  once  rise  to  the  in- 
tellectual stature  of  men  of  a  cultivated  race.  No  doubt  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  keeping  native 
Christians  out  of  the  ministry  altogether,  or  by  attempting  to 
put  them  through  a  course  of  study  not  suited  to  their  capacity. 

Still,  however,  while  we  admit  the  soundness  of  the  views 
which  we  are  considering,  and  anticipate  the  most  important 
results  from  their  practical  working,  we  think,  nevertheless, 
there  is  great  danger  of  pushing  these  views  too  far  and  too 
rapidly.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  apostolic 
sanction,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  very  apostle  who  is  regarded 
as  the  model  missionary,  guarded  the  purity  of  the  churches  he 
formed  with  the  utmost  care;  and  no  one  ever  uttered  stronger 
warnings  against  the  admission  of  unsound  men  into  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  work  will 
be  done  imperfectly  and  superficially,  and  above  all  that  poorly 
educated  ministers — especially  such  as  the  apostle  denounces  as 
*'  novices' ' — will  be  likely  to  sow  as  much  error  as  truth.  Church- 
es that  are  prematurely  hurried  into  the  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  served  by  officers   incompetent  to  the  task,  are  very 
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apt  to  have  a  transient  existence,  or  be  swallowed  altogether  by 
the  predominance  of  error.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  missionary  work  deep  and  broad. 
Missionaries  are  now  building  up  Christian  churches  in  the  very 
places  where  the  apostle  reared  his  most  flourishing  churches.  If 
he  had  had  such  facilities  for  giving  permanency  to  his  work — 
especially  in  printing  and  circulating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
diffusing  religious  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  of  thorough- 
ly educating  ministers — those  churches  would  perhaps,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  have  continued  to  live  and  flourish  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  thus  the  necessity  would  have  been  superseded,  of 
rebuilding  on  the  same  foundations.  We  see  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this  plan  (perhaps  we  should  say  the  true  plan  perverted 
and  abused)  among  the  colored  people  immediately  around  us. 
Ignorant  and  uncultivated  men  are  hurriedly  and  almost  indis- 
criminately introduced  into  the  ministry  ;  churches  are  con- 
structed out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  consequences  are,  that  not  only  absurd  and  super- 
stitious notions,  but  the  most  fatal  heresies  are  fast  taking  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  people.  How  these  superstitions  and  here- 
sies are  hereafter  to  be  purged  out  of  their  minds  it  is  xiSl 
easy  to  foresee.  Error  mixed  up  with  a  little  of  the  leaven  of 
trutli  is  sure  to  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  human  mind,  and 
is  far  more  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  than  when  it  stands  in  its  own 
strength.  The  wiser  course  in  all  such  enterprises  is  to  make 
sure  every  acquisition,  even  if  we  must  go  the  slower  for  it.  To 
do  the  work  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  but  implies  the  necessity 
for  doing  it  over  again.  The  first  and  great  business  of  the 
Church  is  to  sow  the  seed  of  divine  truth  far  and  wide  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  leaving  it  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fructify  and 
give  it  external  form  in  his  own  time  and  way.  We  would  not 
have  these  words  of  caution  construed  as  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
conducting  missions  advocated  by  Dr.  Anderson,  but  simply  to 
guard  against  the  abuses  of  that  plan.  We  think  that  he  has 
done  a  most  important  service  in  bringing  -to  the  hght  and  cor- 
recting many  serious  mistakes ;  and  if  his  views  are  consistently 
carried  out,  they  cannot,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  fail  to  bring 
about  the  happiest  results. 
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Mr.  Editor:  Our  articles  on  Right  and  Wrong,  Nos.  1  and 
-,  are  parts  of  a  book  wo  have  been  writing.  It  is  objected, 
tliat  we  represent  the  Deity  as  deciding  every  thing  in  arbitrary 
will,  without  necessity  of  nature.  Wc  desire,  in  Christian  duty, 
to  correct  this  impression  thus : 

The  common  philosophical  theory  of  the  divine  nature  is,  that 
ideas  of  truth,  right,  holiness,  and  all  other,  with  their  infinite 
conditions  of  combination,  exist,  from  eternity,  in  the  mind  of 
Deity,  irrespective  of  his  will;  that  his  nature  is  thus  a 
rounded,  completed  whole  of  character,  without  personal  volun- 
tary agency. 

Wc  reject  this  notion,  because  the  nature  of  spiritual,  per- 
sonal, intelligent  beings,  must  exist  in  motion;  and  that 
motion  is  will  in  diverse  manner  of  action.  To  deny,  there- 
fore, that  the  nature  of  God  moves  in  such  activity,  is  to  reject 
the  personality  of  the  Godhead.  Surely,  for  any  imaginable 
motion  other  than  will,  if  conceived  to  be  the  energy  of  the 
divine  nature,  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  else  than  that  impersonal 
law  which  the  atheist  holds  to  be  eternally  in  the  nature  of  all 
things.  To  say  that  such  energy  can  exist  only  in  Deity,  is  to 
beg  the  question  ;  since  the  atheist  finds  no  difiiculty  in  conceiv- 
ing such  umvilledactiviti),  while  he  rejects  the  idea  of  God.  The 
theory,  on  the  contrary,  we  afldrin,  teaches,  that  will  is  essen- 
tially the  motion  of  the  divine  nature  ;  that  thus,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  nature,  God  freely,  from  eternity,  generated  all 
ideas,  and  their  corresponding  emotions.  Hence,  it  is  a  contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity  to  imagine  he  could  conceive  other 
thoughts  and  feelings  than  he  always  has  had.  This  free  con- 
ception, speaking  in  the  order  of  nature,  not  of  time,  was  the 
the  first  movement  of  the  divine  existence.  God,  then,  in  self- 
determined  pleasure,  or  in  the  counsel  of  his  will,  decided  the 
combinations  and   conditions  of  these  his  perfect  conceptions. 
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This  double  process,  i.  e.,  the  free  generation  of  ideas,  and  the 
free  self-determination  among  them,  is  the  action  of  the  human 
mind  to  our  absolute  consciousness.  To  rise,  then,  in  modest 
analogy,  from  the  finite  image,  to  the  infinite,  is  all  the  concep- 
tion "we  can  form  of  the  nature  of  the  Personal  Jehovah. 

The  Bible  sustains  this  theory;  for  it  reveals  everywhere  that 
the  ENERGY,  as  "Well  as  the  mere  expression  of  God's  nature,  is 
WILL.  Hence  the  Scriptures  impress  upon  us,  that,  if  we  fail 
to  recognise  that  fact,  we  are  not  permitted  to  form  any  notion 
at  all  of  his  nature  lying  back  of  that  expression,  save  only  as 
imre  potentiality  so  to  move.  In  other  words,  the  divine 
nature  is  necessarily  i^erfected  in  will,  and  without  it  we  would 
not  have  the  consummated  character  of  God,  cither  intellectual 
or  moral.  And  now,  after  this  statement,  can  any  one  say  we 
affirm  God  acts  arbitrarily,  and  not  from  necessity  of  nature  ? 
Surely  wc  do  not ;  for,  is  he  arbitrary,  if  from  the  eternal  ne- 
cessity of  his  nature  he  freely  conceives  all  things,  and  then 
from  the  same  freedom-giving  nature,  determines  the  combina- 
tions of  his  thoughts  in  the  pleasure  of  his  will  ?  Is  he  arbi- 
trary, if  he  changes  the  conditions  of  men,  and  the  laws  of  their 
obedience  in  like  counsel  of  his  will,  since  such  changes,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  can  only  be  from  choices  between  holy  motives 
already  in  the  conception  of  his  mind  ?  Is  it  not  then  a  delusion 
to  imagine  God  could  be  arbitrary  in  any  alterations  he  might 
make  in  the  moral  relations  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
idea  is,  that  7uill  is  the  movement  of  his  nature,  thus  making  it 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  whatever  that  will 
may  be  ?  Is  this  speculation  presumptuous  ?  Why  so  ?  Shall 
philosophers,  for  ages,  give  us  the  ''^wisdom  of  the  Greeks"  to 
explain  the  nature  of  God?  and  shall  we  be  said  to  venture  too 
far  on  mysterious  ground,  when  we  reject  that  '' wisdom,"  and 
seek  to  show  what  the  Scriptures  reveal,  and  what  so  many 
thinking  men,  not  warped  by  such  philosophy,  see  to  be  true  in 
the  analogy  between  God  and  his  image  in  man  ?  Yea,  is  it  pre- 
sumption to  reach  the  result,  that  in  God,  as  in  man,  ivill  is  the 
vitality  of  his  nature?  The  questions,  then,  which  sum  up 
the  whole  subject  are  these :  Is  the  energy  of  the  divine  nature. 
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tJiat  which  moves  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  that  which  crystallizes 
the  stone ;  or,  that  in  animal  existence ;  or,  that  in  the  law  of 
atheism;  or,  arc  divine  ideas  without  origination  at  all,  and 
therefore  only  seen  by  Deity,  from  eternity,  as  fixed  facts  in  the 
firmament  of  his  nature,  just  as,  according  to  the  olden  astrono- 
my, the  stars  were  forever  fastened,  without  a  maker,  in  the 
crystalline  sphere  of  perpetual  motion ;  or,  is  the  energy  of  God's 
nature  THAT  of  the  free  moral  agent?  Yea;  but,  is  that  any 
thing  else  than  avill,  in  spontaneous  conception,  and  then  self- 
determined  PLEASURE  ?  Yea,  we  think  that  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate verdict.  And  these  questions  thus  settled  will  lead  to  great 
results;  for  then  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Bible  does 
decide,  in  highest  sense,  its  own  revelation,  and  does  teach  that 
all  truth,  and  right,  are  made  to  be  such  in  the  will  of  God, 
from  very  necessity  of  his  nature. 

The  all-important  difference,  then,  between  the  two  theories, 
is  that  the  one  imagines  a  Supreme  Being  acting  in  fatality  ;  the 
other  reveals  God,  freely  generating  his  eternal  thoughts,  and 
then  freely  choosing  among  them  in  the  wisdom  of  his  pleasure. 

We  showed  (Part  II.,  p.  204,  5,)  that  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton, 
agreeing  with  Stapfcr,  said,  that  the  existence,  from  eternity,  of 
the  Son  of  God,  while  necessary,  ivas  also  voluntary;  ''for 
God  is  independent,  and  therefore  can  do  7iothing  umvillinghj,  or 
of  compidsion,  hut  alwaijs  acts  voluntaribf — the  ('.eneration  oi' 
the  son,  then,  was  voluntary."  This,  too,  is  the  Presby- 
terian Confession  of  Faith. 

Surely,  then,  we  may,  without  rebuke,  teach,  that  every  lower 
conception  of  the  divine  mind  has  always  been  generation,  ne- 
cessary, yet  voluntary ;  and  that,  consequently,  when  we  speak 
of  the  truth,  right,  holiness,  of  God,  we  mean  that,  this,  nrs 
character,  is  his  self-determined  pleasure,  so  to  re,  in  the  eter- 
nal and  necessary  motion  of  his  nature. 

F.  A.  ROSS. 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


The  New  Testament :  The  Authorised  English  Version.  With 
Introduction  and,  various  Readings  from  the  three  most  cele- 
brated Manuseri^pts  of  the  Original  Greek  Text.  By  CoN- 
STANTINE  TisciiENDORF.  Tauchnitz  Edition.  Volume  1000. 
Leipzig :  Bernard  Tauchnitz.  London :  Sampson  Low  and 
Son  and  Marston.     1869. 

The  press  of  Tauchnitz,  at  Leipzig,  has  for  a  long  series  of 
years  been  occupied  in  publishing  editions  of  the  classics,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  works  of  value,  and 
placing  them  at  a  very  moderate  price  in  the  hands  of  scholars. 
The  present  representative  of  this  family,  the  Baron  Tauchnitz, 
is  the  noble  originator  of  the  "  Tauchnitz  Collection  "  of  English 
authors,  whose  aim  it  is  to  place  the  glorious  works  which  adorn 
the  literature  of  England  and  America  within  reach  of  the 
readers  of  other  countries.  "  In  selecting  the  word  of  God  as 
recorded  by  the  apostles,"  says  Tischendorf,  "  for  the  thousandth 
volume  of  the  series,  he  has  chosen  the  most  appropriate  crown 
for  such  a  structure  of  human  genius." 

The  English  version  of  1611,  which  was  prepared  at  the  com- 
mand of  James  the  First  by  a  body  of  learned  divines,  was 
founded  on  the  Greek  text  as  accepted  at  that  time  by  Protes- 
tants, was  translated  by  the  most  competent  scholars  with  scru- 
pulous care,  and  has  become  an  object  of  reverence  and  a 
treasure  to  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
German  nation  alone  possesses  a  similar  treasure  in  the  New 
Testament  of  Luther. 

Both  these  proceeded  from  a  Greek  text  which  Erasmus,  in 
1516,  and  Robert  Stephens,  in  1550,  formed  from  manuscripts 
of  later  date  than  the  tenth  century.  Other  manuscripts  have 
since  been  found  of  far  higher  antiquity.  It  is  well  known  that 
books  which  are  often  transcribed  will  vary — mostly,  however,  in 
immaterial  things — from  each  other.     The  process  of  transcrip- 
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tion  is  not  the  work  of  a  mere  machine,  but  of  a  pen  guided  by 
a  mind  not  always  equally  attentive,  and  an  eye  that  is  liable  to 
mistake.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  oldest 
copies  approach  the  original  text  more  nearly  than  the  later 
ones  ;  and  this  general  supposition,  with  some  abatements  which 
might  be  mentioned,  will  be  generally  concurred  in. 

Of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  three  take  the 
precedence  for  antiquity  of  all  others.  The  first  which  became 
knowMi  to  Europe  after  the  revival  of  learning  is  the  Vatican 
Codex.  Whence  it  was  procured  is  unknown.  It  appears  in 
the  first  catalogue  of  that  collection  in  1475. 

The  next  is  the  Alexandrine  Codex,  presented  to  Charles  the 
First  in  1669,  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  himself  brought  it  from  Alexandria. 

The  third  is  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  which  Tischendorf  was  so 
happy  as  to  discover  in  1844  and  1859,  at  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  which  last  year  he  brought  it  to 
Russia  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  at  whose  expense  and  at 
whose  suggestion  his  second  journey  to  the  East  was  undertaken. 

The  first  place  among  these  most  celebrated  manuscripts,  both 
for  antiquity  and  completeness,  is  held  by  the  Sinaitic  Codex, 
the  second  by  the  Vatican,  the  third  by  the  Alexandrine. 

The  Sinaitic  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  one  of  the 
fifty  copies  which  the  Emperor  Constantino,  in  the  year  331, 
directed  to  be  made  for  Byzantium,  under  the  care  of  Eusebius 
of  Coesarea ;  and  if  so,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  it  was 
sent  to  the  monks  of  St.  Catharine  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
the  founder  of  the  convent.  The  entire  Codex,  embracing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  tlic  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Ilermas,  was  published  by  the  dis- 
coverer in  a  costly  and  magnificent  way,  at  the  expense  of  the 
llussian  Emperor,  in  1862,  and  the  New  Testament  in  a  more 
portable  form  in  1863  and  1865. 

It  occurred  to  both  Tischendorf  and  the  Baron  Tauchnitz 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  both  piety  and  learning  to 
issue  an  edition  of  "  the  Authorised  English  Version  "   of  the 
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New  Testament,  "which  should  exhibit  its  departures  froni  these 
three  oldest  and  most  important  manuscripts. 

This  has  accordingly  been  done :  the  English  text  published 
as  it  stands,  the  variations  placed  in  the  margin  and  denoted  by 
the  letters  S.,  V.,  and  A.,  indicating  thus  the  manuscripts  in 
which  these  variations  occur. 

Its  title  page  is  preceded  b^  a  fac  simile  example  of  eacli 
manuscript,  and  is  followed  by  the  dedication — 

"  I  dedicate  this  volume  to  my  English  and  American 
Authors^as  a  token  of  esteem  for  the  living  and  a  tribute  of 


remembrance  to  the  dead. 
Leipzig,  January,  1869.' 


TAUCHNITZ. 


a 


So  the  noble  publisher  has  chosen  to  phrase  his  votive  tablet. 

The  English  reader  now  has  this  whole  matter  before  him. 
lie  will  find  that  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  omit  the  doxology  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  sixth  of  Matthew ;  that  the  Sinaitic 
and  Vatican  omit  the  first  twelve  verses  in  the  eighth  of  John, 
containing  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  and  that 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  I  John,  v.  7,  are  omitted  by 
them  all. 

This  does  not  certainly  prove  that  these  passages  did  not  exist 
in  copies  written  before  these  manuscripts — since  manuscripts 
written  later  may  have  been  copied  from  manuscripts  written 
before  these  three.  It  does,  however,  confirm  the  doubts  as  to 
their  genuineness  which  have  before  existed.  But  the  English 
reader  will  perceive  that  all  the  precious  doctrines  remain  intact 
and  the  word  of  God  unshaken  after  all  these  researches.  From 
the  death  of  John  the  Apostle  to  A.  D.  331  was  a  narrow  time 
for  Christianity  to  have  arisen  and  its  documents  to  have  come 
into  existence  by  any  human  device — a  narrower  breadth  of 
time  than  from  this  hour  back  to  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  or 
than  to  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  but  little 
more,  indeed,  than  to  the  first  settlement  of  Charleston.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  argument.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, of  the  early  existence  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  evidence  this  very  manuscript  exhibits  that  it  was  copied 
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from  others,  themselves  also  copies  in  all  probability,  is  exceed- 
ingly damaging  to  the  theories  of  Eichhorn,  Strauss,  and  Renan, 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  writings,  and  of  all  those  who  prefer  to 
live  in  the  region  of  mist  and  cloud  rather  than  in  the  clear  sun- 
light, or  who,  like  certain  tenants  of  the  deep,  hide  themselves  in 
inky  darkness  from  the  eyes  of  their  pursuers. 

The  Theory  of  the  Eldership  ;  or  the  Position  of  the  Lay  Ruler 
in  the  Reformed  Churches  Examined.  By  Peter  tJoLiN 
Campbell,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1866. 
Pp.  109,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  little  work,  we  suppose,  must  be  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  we 
cannot  find  his  name  on  their  list  for  1860,  which  might  seem  to 
show  that  he  is  young  in  the  profession.  There  is,  however,  no 
lack  of  assurance  in  Dr.  Campbell.  His  book  is  pervaded 
throughout  with  dogmatism  and  self-confidence.  Evidently  mis- 
apprehending the  doctrine  which  he  opposes,  he  disparages  its 
defenders  in  the  most  offensive  terms.  And  he  does  not  scruple 
to  claim,  over  and  over  again,  "  all  the  learned  "  as  on  his  side 
of  the  question. 

What  this  writer's  side  of  the  question  is  will  appear  from  a 
few  quotations.  Speaking  of  the  ruling  elders,  he  says  :  "  We 
Iiave  no  doubt  that  the  presbyter  theory  of  the  lay  assessorship, 
apart  from  the  injury  done  by  it  in  other  respects  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformed  polity,  has  hampered  and  paralysed  the  very 
institution  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  strengthen."  (P.  63.) 
"  While  styled  presbyters,  they  are  inconsistently  but  most  hap- 
pily viewed,  by  themselves  and  for  the  most  part  by  others,  as 
what  they  really  are — laymen  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  iden- 
tified with  their  brethren  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life."  (P.  QQ.) 
On  page  69,  he  objects  to  calling  it  ordination  when  a  ruling 
elder  is  inducted  into  office,  because  that  term  is  inconsistent 
with  "the  true  view  of  their  position"  as  "representatives  of 
the  unordaincd  members  of  the  church  as  distinct  from  its  pro- 
fessional functionaries ;"  yet  he  is  willing  to  have  them  "  admit- 
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ted  to  their  important  duties  with  public  prayer,"  and  graciously 
says  "  nothing  could  be  more  proper  in  every  point  of  view." 
With  regard  to  their  "  appointment  to  office,"  he  maintains  that 
the  practice  "  usual  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  is  the  right 
one.  This  is  " cobptation," — that  is,  "selection  by  the  existing 
session"  at  their  pleasure.  Like  a  true  and  genuine  Scotch 
moderate^  Dr.  Campbell  argues  stoutly  against  the  people  being 
allowed  any  share  in  electing  the  men  to  be  placed  in  office  over 
them.  (Pp.  69-72.)  Still,  he  declares  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
"  weaken  the  position  and  influence  of  the  lay  element  in  the 
church."  (P.  62.)  The  "  association  of  the  laity  with  the  min- 
isters of  the  word  and  sacraments  in  ecclesiastical  councils  is 
both  just  and  expedient."  ''Lay  councillors  or  rulers"  is  a 
"  valuable  institution."  (Pp.  1,  2.)  It  is  even  found  "in  Scrip- 
ture," according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  where  "governments"  are 
mentioned,"  and  where  "brethren  "  are  expressly  conjoined  with 
the  apostles  (page  5) ;  but  1  Tim.  v.  17  must  by  no  means  be 
applied  to  them. 

These  extracts  and  statements  sufficiently  define  the  position 
of  our  author.  The  ruling  elder  is  not  a  true  and  proper  pres- 
byter, but  only  a  lay  assessor.  Presbyter  is  synonymous  with 
preacher^  and  must  not  be  applied  to  this  "official."  There  is 
"  a  fallacy  lurking  in  the  designation  elder  and  in  the  term  ordi- 
nation,'' as  applied  to  them.  (P.  108.)  Lay  assessor  or  lay 
elder  is  the  right  name,  for  he  is  purely  and  simply  a  layman 
admitted  to  the  church  courts  as  a  matter  of  mere  convenience  or 
civility.  These  courts  are  not  bodies  of  rulers,  but  assemblies 
of  clergymen,  where  ruling  elders  have  no  seat  by  right  of  office. 

There  are  multitudes  in  the  Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  North- 
ern States  to  whom  the  views  of  this  writer  would  be  altogether 
acceptable — Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  being  one  of  them. 
There  are  some  also  in  our  own  Church,  men  of  eminent  worth 
and  great  influence,  who  would  not  reject  our  author  as  the 
exponent  of  their  views.  The  great  majority  of  our  ministers 
and  elders,  however,  we  are  persuaded,  consider  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Campbell  semi-i^relatic — tending  to  set  up  a  hierarchy  of 
clergymen  amongst  us  and  to  vacate  entirely  the  ruling  office  in 
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the  Church.  They  would  tell  our  author  to  cease  his  vain 
endeavor  throughout  his  little  book  to  estabhsh  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  any 
names  of  men.  They  would  tell  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  New 
Testament  and  find  the  Apostle  Paul  describing  in  full  two  office- 
bearers, and  only  two,  viz.,  the  presbyter  (or  bishop  or  elder) 
and  the  deacon ;  and  then  also  find  him  afterwards,  in  the  same 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  dividing  the  order  of  presbyters  into  two 
classes — one  ruling,  the  other  ruling  and  also  teaching.  This  is 
a  short  and  a  sufficient,  though  far  from  a  full  and  complete, 
demonstration  from  Scripture  of  the  ruhng  elder's  authority  and 
of  Dr.  Campbell's  utter  misconception  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
on  that  subject. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  observe  how  differently  writers  are  some- 
times estimated  in  different  hemispheres.  Dr.  Campbell  ridicules 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  for  example,  for  his  views  on  the 
ruling  eldership,  and  in  various  forms  sets  forth  his  utter  want 
of  respect  for  the  great  Princeton  teacher.  "  Dr.  Miller,  beg- 
ging the  question  as  he  so  often  does,  styles  the  session  '  the 
parochial  presbytery.'  "  (Page  80.)  We  have  slightly  inverted 
our  author's  language,  but  not  altered  the  sense  at  all.  "  Miller 
views  with  great  self-complacency  his  own  picture  of  a  primitive 
'Church,'  presided  over  by  a  bishop  and  a  'bench  of  ruling 
elders.'  "  (P.  76.)  "Miller  assumes  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,"  *  *  :!:  r^^^^  overlooks  "  the  absurd  consequences 
which  must  follow  from  his  view."  *  *  *  "  In  this  double 
begging  of  the  question — unheard  of,  we  believe,  till  his  time — 
he  has  been  followed  by  one  or  two  popular  writers."  (P.  9.) 
"Miller,  in  the  introduction  to  his  singularly  illogical  essay," 
etc.  (P.  51.)  "  Miller  naively  adds,"  etc.  (P.  8.)  We  hardly 
can  believe  it  is  our  own  venerable  father  whom  Dr.  Campbell 
is  thus  disparaging.  But  then  we  remember  that  Dr.  Miller 
taught  that  very  "presbyter  theory"  of  the  eldership  which  our 
author  first  misunderstands  and  then  rejects,  and  our  amazement 
lessens.  We  turn  back  to  Dr.  Campbell's  book  and  read  (p.  52) 
that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Miller's  treatise  led  to  others  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  author  signalizes  three  of  these  in  par- 
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ticular,  calling  them  "  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  who  have  appeared  in  America  since  that  time."  And 
whom  does  the  reader  expect  now  to  hear  named  in  terms  of  such 
high  praise  by  this  Scotch  moderate  professor?  What  oppo- 
nents of  Dr.  Miller  are  these,  whose  treatises  were  written  in 
consequence  of  the  errors  he  promulgated  ?  The  first  named  is 
the  able  but  eccentric  and  very  ifw-Presbyterian  Dr.  J.  P.  Wil- 
son, of  Philadelphia.  The  second  is  Albert  Barnes.  The  third 
is  Dr.  Smyth,  of  Charleston.     Ilisixm  teneatis,  amici? 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  Dr.  Campbell  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  George  Hill,  of  St.  Andrews,  as  a  good  Presbyterian 
authority,  who  was  leader  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  just  about  one  century  ago  ;  and  also 
of  Dr.  Hill's  contemporary  and  a  predecessor  of  our  author  at 
Aberdeen,  the  celebrated  Dr.  George  Campbell,  who  was  also  of 
the  moderates^  though  less  decidedly  than  many. 

It  is  still  further  significant  that  our  author  much  admires 
Grotius,  the  Erastian  and  Latitudinarian ;  also,  that  he  insists 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Westminster  Form  of  Government  as 
not  only  having  been  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (we 
all  know  that  was  under  great  pressure  of  public  necessity,  so 
called,)  but  as  being  in  itself,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  the 
highest  consideration  by  Presbyterians ;  whereas  it  is  well  known 
that  the  only  thorough-going  Presbyterians  in  that  venerable 
and  theologically  orthodox  Assembly  were  the  few  commissioners 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Formulary  they 
united  on  was  on  some  points  a  compromise  of  genuine  Scripture 
doctrine  with  Prelacy  and  Independency  both. 

Yet  further  it  signifies  much  respecting  the  real  character  of 
such  views  as  our  author  maintains  that  he  calls  Beza  and  Mel- 
ville "stiff  dogmatists  on  church  government"  (p.  40);  and 
Gillespie  and  James  Guthrie,  the  martyr,  "  rigid  theorists." 
P.  24.  Nay,  he  insists  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  is 
of  no  weight  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (p.  39,  note,)  which 
certainly  amounts  to  the  confession  that  that  Second  Book  is 
against  his  views,  while  some  who  hold  his  views  amongst  us  have 
loudly  and  pertinaciously  insisted  that  the  Second  Book  was  o}i 
VOL.  XX.,  NO.  4 — 9. 
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their  side !  But  perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  of  all  is  his 
"deep  regrets  that  the  illustrious  Calvin"  maintained  this  doc- 
trine, and  used  1  Tim.,  v.  17,  to  support  it.  P.  4.  And  yet 
Dr.  Campbell  so  far  forgets  himself  afterwards  as  to  make  the 
astounding  declaration  that  the  doctrine  he  combats  "  origin- 
ated" in  the  overstraining  and  misapplying  Lord  Chancellor 
King's  and  Dr.  George  Campbell's  views!  P.  81.  How  could 
King  and  Campbell's  views,  whether  overstrained  or  not,  have 
originated  a  doctrine  which  yet  John  Calvin  had  maintained 
before  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inspired  apostles? 

Studies  in  English;  or.  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life  of  our 
Language.  By  M.  Sciiele  De  Verb,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  Second 
Edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribncr  &  Co.,  0o4  Broad- 
way.   1867. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  Avith  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
its  able  corps  of  professors,  needs  to  be  told  that  Dr.  Scheie  De 
Vere  is  one  of  the  most  competent  teachers  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  the  United  States.  Those  who  have  had  access  to  his 
study,  (with  its  rare  books  and  'proof-engraviiigs^  and  the  de- 
lights of  its  fine,  yet  unobtrusive  European  aroma,)  are  further 
aware,  that  Professor  Scheie  De  Verc  is  a  perfect  adept  in  the 
use  of  our  own  and  many  other  tongues,  regarded  as  spoken 
dialects.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  such  an  expert  as  this, 
whose  casual  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  other  organs  of 
ephemeral  thought,  had  shown  him  to  be  capable  of  wielding  a 
graceful  pen,  and  had  gained  him  an  American  reputation  in  the 
department  of  helles  lettres,  should  give  the  world  something 
valuable  also  in  the  department  of  philology.  His  former 
work  on  Comparative  Grammar  was  too  slight  and  tentative  an 
effort  to  fulfil  this  expectation  but  in  part ;  but  in  the  treatise 
now  under  review,  he  has  done  more.  He  has  given  us  the  most 
popular,  and  not  the  least  exact,  of  all  the  many  books  which 
have  appeared  lately  on  the  subject  of  General  Etymology  and 
the  Science  of  Language,  or  specifically  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and,  at  the  s.irae  time,  has  enlarged  and  embellished  our 
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store  of  permanent  and  agreeable  fire-side  reading.  No  recent 
work,  touching  however  lightly  on  "the  new  science,"  the  Indo- 
European  group,  and  especially  on  the  English — with  the  single 
exception,  possibly,  of  Trench ;  not  Marsh ;  not  Whitney ;  not 
Max  MUller — has  produced  so  entertaining  a  volume,  if  esti-;, 
mated  by  the  standard  of  the  public  tastes.  It  does  not  pretend  ^t 
to  be  wholly  or  chiefly  original,  but  it  is  sufficiently  copious  and 
thorough-going ;  and  it  is  as  charmingly  garrulous  as  a  book  of 
travels  or  anecdotes,  and  as  merry  withal  as  a  marriage  bell.  It 
would  be  worth  getting  if  it  were  only  for  the  quotations,  which ,. 
arc  judiciously  introduced  from  the  best  English  authors,  and 
the  pleasant,  gossipy  way  in  which  they  are  served  up.  One 
would  never  suspect  that  the  author  was  a  foreigner.  Dr. 
Scheie  De  Vere  is  a  rare  master  of  colloquial  English;  and  one 
charm  of  this  book  is,  that  the  style  is  not  at  all  heavy  or  stilted.  , 
In  one  instance,  and  one  only,  we  fancied  we  detected  the  idiom 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  it  was  so  immaterial  a  point 
that  it  has  escaped  us ;  and  it  was  evident  to  us  at  the  time  we 
read  it  that  it  may  have  been  a  misprint.  We  cannot  more  fit- 
tingly close  this  notice,  than  by  appending  a  few  extracts  from 
the  interesting  volume  of  Professor  Scheie  De  Vere.  Before 
doing  so,  we  would  merely  say,  that  the  volume  is  one  of  Scrib- 
ner's  exquisite,  creamy,  crown  octavos,  and  is  comprised  in  350 
pages. 

Here  is  a  good  story,  well  told.  It  will  be  found  on  p.  136 
i't  seq. 

"  The  Taylors,  in  the  same  way,  are  apt  to  become  Tayleurs^ 
of  whom  Mr.  Lower  tells  the  following  good  story:  A  Mr.  Tay- 
leur,  who  had  been  thus  modified,  asked  a  farmer  somewhat 
haughtily  the  name  of  his  dog.  The  answer  was,  '  Why,  sir, 
his  proper  name  is  Towler,  but  since  he's  a  consequential  kind  of 
a  puppy  we  calls  him  Towleure.'  If  Plato  was  right  in  recom- 
mending parents  to  give  happy  names  to  their  children,  because 
the  minds,  actions,  and  successes  of  men,  depended  not  on  their 
genius  and  fate  only,  but  also  on  their  names,  then  we  can  cer- 
tainly not  blame  those  who  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  an  ill- 
omened  name.  They  may  remember  what  befel  the  unlucky 
princess  of  Spain,  whose  name  cost  her  a  throne.  For  when  the* 
good  King  Philip,  of  France,  had  determined  to  seat  a  queen  by 
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his  side,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  his  neighbor  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  gave  them  license  to  choose  one  of  his  own  daughters  for 
their  sovereign.  They  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  elder 
eister,  and  decided  among  themselves,  that,  both  on  account  of 
her  ago  and  her  charms,  she  should  be  a  fit  bride  for  their 
master.  But  of  a  sudden  their  opinion  was  changed.  They 
had  been  informed  that  the  beautv  was  called  Uracca ;  whilst 
her  younger  and  less  attractive  sister's  name  vins  Blanco.  That 
name  of  Uracca  destroyed  all  other  charms  ;  they  gave  up  their 
own  preference  and  led  the  younger  princess  back  with  them  to 
rule  over  France.  History  has  more  than  one  such  answer  to 
the  oft-quoted  *  what's  in  a  name?'  Perliaps  parents  would  be 
more  guarded  in  naming  their  children,  if  they  thought  how  much 
more  pleasing  Mary^  Anna^  and  Luey  sound,  even  to  the  unedu- 
cated ear,  than  barbarous  Barbara^  the  little  bear  Unida^  or  the 
heathen  Apollonia^  to  say  nothing  of  American  eccentricities. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  men  might  possibly  even  guard 
their  names  more  jealously  from  every  stain  and  bad  repute,  if 
they  gave  more  attention  to  their  meaning  and  their  history. 
But  as  we  have,  unfortunately,  little  to  say  when  our  names 
are  given  us,  we  ought  at  least  be  permitted  to  change  them 
when  they  are  too  atrocious  and  prove  intolerable  burdens.  First 
names  can  generally  be  hidden  under  mysterious  initials,  but  the 
family  name  asserts  its  rights,  and  may  prejudice  all  the  world 
against  the  unfortunate  owner. 

"Wc  cannot  help  sympathising,  therefore,  with  poor  Mr.  Death, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  petitioned  the  legislative  body  of  his  State 
to  change  his  name  to  Dickinson,  and  we  do  so  all  the  more 
because  malicious  fate  would  have  it  that  the  member  who  pre- 
sented his  petition  was  a  Mr.  Graves.  A  Mr.  Wormivood  sup- 
ported hig  more  ambitious  desire  to  assume  the  name  of  "Wash- 
ington, by  the  argument  that  Sio  member  of  taste  would  oppose 
his  request,'  and  that  '  the  intense  sufferings  of  so  many  years 
of  wormwood  existence,  deserved  the  compensation  of  a  great 
and  glorious  name.   ' 

The  following  is  taken  from  p.  178  : 

"  It  is  more  curious,  however,  to  observe,  that  here  the  lan- 
guage has  made  a  singular,  which  originally  did  not  exist.  The 
word  was  first  pea%^  from  the  French  ^poitt.'  Spenser  says,  in 
his  *  Shepherd's  Calendar'  for  the  month  of  October,  'Nought 
worth  a  peas;'  and  Puttenham  has, 

'Set  shallow  brooks  to  surging  seai>. 
An  oriental  pearl  to  a  white  peas." 
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"Our  singular  ^jca  is  formed  upon  a  misconception  oi peas  being 
a  plural;  like  the  blunder  of  tbe  good  mayor  of  a  town,  who  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  dignity,  that  he  always  spoke 
of  a  '  claw  of  Parliament ;'  and  the  poet  Holmes's  humorous 
expression  of  the  'one-hoss  shay.''  Many  an  ignorant  country- 
man still  uses  Chinee  as  the  singular  of  Chinese ;  and  Milton, 
in  his  'Paradise  Lost,'  (III.  437,)  sins  in  the  opposite  direction, 
wlicn  he  says  : 

'  13ut  in  his  ways  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  8ail8  and  winds  their  cany  wagons  light.'  " 

The  last  words  we  shall  extract  are  from  the  introductory  re- 
marks of  the  first  chapter  : 


it  ( t 


Av<J/>m;    ^^«/>OKr/}/^i    Ik    7.6)  nv    yvupii^ETat.'^ — Olh  ComKDY. 


"The  youngest  of  all  European  idioms,  our  great  and  noble 
language  has  yet  spread  farthest  over  the  globe,  and  now  rules 
the  world  without  a  rival.  More  than  fifty  millions  of  men, 
forming  the  most  enterprising  race  upon  earth,  speak  it  as  their 
native  and  only  tongue.  The  elder  cousin,  staid,  precise,  and 
settled,  uses  it  at  home  in  his  counting-room ;  the  younger,  bold 
and  adventurous,  carries  it  with  him  as  he  roves  through  the 
wide  world.  It  has  long  since  become  the  great  instrument  of 
European  culture,  superseding  the  Latin,  which  was  once  as 
general,  though  used  mainly  by  the  scholar  and  the  churchman; 
and  the  French,  the  language  of  courts  and  the  higher  circles  of 
the  continent.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  the 
gentle  Daniel,  the  Atticus  of  his  age,  foresaw  its  future  great- 
ness, and  sang : 

'  Who  knows  whither  we  may  vent 

Tlie  treasure  of  our  tongue  ?  To  what  strange  shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  may  be  sent 

T'  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  ? 
What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 

May  come  refined  with  accents  that  arc  ours  V 

"The  prophecy  has  come  true.  And  wherever  on  this  wide  earth 
man  may  meet,  in  the  merchant's  busy  marts,  or  on  the  prairies 
and  pampas  of  America,  amid  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  Asia,  or  in 
the  mysterious  heart  of  the  land  of  Ham,  ice-bound  in  Polar 
I'egions  or  becalmed  under  the  tropics — everywhere  they  may 
hear  words  familiar  to  their  ear  and  dear  to  their  heart.  For 
our  good  English  has  become  the  language  of  the  world;  and 
strong  with  the  colonist,  cunning  with  the  merchant,  and  bring- 
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ing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  with  the  missionary,  it  promises 
soon  to  spread  the  benefits  of  civilisation,  and  the  glory  of  God, 
over  the  whole  earth." 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  JSt.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cony- 
BEARE,  M.  A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  IIowson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Liverpool.  The  only  complete  and  un- 
abridged edition.  Two  volumes  in  one.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.  1869.  One  volume  octavo,  containing  547 
pages. 

The  appearance  of  two  abridged  and  incomplete  editions  of 
the  original  work,  has  occasioned  the  reissue,  by  an  American 
house,  of  the  unabridged  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
print  is  good,  and  the  general  air  of  the  page  is  that  of  Ken- 
'drick's  Olshausen.  The  entire  text,  and  all  the  notes  of  the 
complete  London  edition,  together  with  the  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, many  of  which  are  omitted  from  the  editions  rcforred  to, 
are  said  to  be  given  in  this  volume.  If  this  claim  be  indeed 
made  out,  Scribner's  unabridged  edition  is  manifestly  superior 
jBveii  to  Howson's  own  abridgment.  It  professes,  moreover,  to 
be  the  only  complete  and  unabridged  edition  of  the  English  work 
that  has  been  published  in  this  country. 

Of  the  invaluable  labors  of  Conybeare  and  Ilowson  them- 
selves, the  chief  of  which  have  been  upon  the  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  we  need  not  say  one  encomiastic  word.  The  book 
has  become  one  of  our  religious  classics.  The  idea  of  writing 
the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
somewhat  in  the  discursive  and  descriptive  style  of  modern  bi- 
ography, was  a  most  happy  one,  and  has  been  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessfully realised.  Some  of  the  chapters,  especially  some  of  the 
earlier  ones  by  Ilowson,  are  worthy  of  the  epithet  magnificent. 
Other  chapters  do  not  flow  so  picturesquely  and  easily,  but  are 
'able  and  profound  in  their  historical  and  antiquarian  discussions, 
and  are  greatly  enriched  by  copious  and  learned  notes,  by  dia- 
grams, by  maps,  by  multitudinous  references,  and  by  wood  en- 
gravings. Nearly  every  chapter  is  permeated  by  the  flavor  ol' 
Roman  or  Greek  literature,  annals,  and  manners,  and  many  a 
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one  is  adorned  by  the  beauty  of  the  Oriental  or  Mediterranean 
landscape.  Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  splendid  London  edition 
of  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  1854,  are  enchant- 
ingly  fine,  and  the  result  of  the  highest  kind  of  work  in  stone 
or  steel.  The  ordinary  wood-cuts  are  exactly  copied  in  the 
American  edition,  and  we  have  the  beautiful  prints,  under  tissue 
paper,  imitated  as  well  as  possible,  and  reproduced  in  this  ricli 
volume.  The  historico-biographical  parts  are  not  only  good  but 
masterly. 

We  have  always  preferred  the  chapters  written  by  Howson, 
to  those  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  his  colleague ; 
though  had  there  been  no  Howson,  Oonybeare  would  stand 
without  a  rival.  We  doubted  moreover  the  feasibility  of  carry- 
ing out  so  complex  a  plan  as  that  of  a  biography  and  commen- 
tary under  the  same  covers;  and  have  surmised  that  separate 
works  by  the  two  authors  respectively  would  perhaps  have  been 
better.  Samuel  Johnson  has  spoken  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
men  clubbing  together  for  purposes  of  authorship,  and  with 
intent  to  make  the  same  book.  If  men  do  join  for  this  object, 
certainly  two  authors  are  better  than  three,  or  more;  and  the 
history  of  literature  affords  several  happy  examples  of  that 
kind  of  writing.  The  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
notable  instances;  but  others  almost  equally  familiar  will  at 
once  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  There  is  something  beau- 
tiful in  the  sight  of  these  learned,  or  otherwise  gifted  pairs ; 
moving  through  the  literary  iSrmament  like  double  stars  ;  as  in- 
separable as  the  Siamese  twins  ;  and  associated  as  indissolubly 
in  the  fancy  and  memory  as  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  or  even  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Li 
such  companionship  are  likely  to  live  the  names  of  Oonybeare 
and  Howson.  We  have  said  we  like  Ilowson's  work  best.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Oonybeare 
has  had  the  more  rugged  parts  of  the  field  to  till.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  comparative  excellence  in  that  field,  the 
interpretation  of  Paul's  doctrines  and  writings  that  is  contained 
in  this  volume  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  interpretation  of 
Paul's  life.     The  commentary  furnished  is,   indeed,  eminently 
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scholarlike  and  able,  but  too  often  superficial,  fanciful,  inadequate, 
or  erroneous.  The  scholar  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  ;  the  man 
of  profound,  nice,  and  varied  erudition ;  the  historian,  the  geo- 
grapher, and  even  the  poet ;  but  not  the  exegete. 

We  sum  up,  however,  by  saying  that  the  architecture  of  these  two 
master-builders  is  noble,  and  will  be  enduring.  Founded  upon  a 
basis  of  immoveable  marble,  the  bright  structure  rises  in  columns 
of  white,  classic  purity,  that  terminate  in  chapiters  of  Corinthian 
luxuriance,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  faultless  entablature — ar- 
chitrave, frieze,  and  cornice — of  fine  material  and  exquisite 
proportions.  It  is  our  deliberate  judgment,  that  in  the  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  has  the  Church  received  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  made  in  our  time  to  her  store  of 
evangelical  treasure  and  literary  spoil ;  but  the  world  at  large 
has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  achievements  that  has 
lately  been  attempted  in  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and  delicate 
departments  of  that  branch  of  human  effort,  calling  for  know- 
ledge, and  perspicacity,  for  intellectual  comprehension,  for  a 
vivid  sense  of  truth  and  beauty,  for  balance  of  mind,  taste,  re- 
finement, art,  and  skill.  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  our 
impoverished  Southern  ministers,  as  being  not  only  pious,  learn- 
ed, brilliant,  and  elegant,  and  very  useful,  but  also  cheap.  In 
cloth,  it  is  only  three  dollars. 

Pivot  Words  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Bennetj- 
Power,  M.  A.,  Author  of  the  "I  Wills"  of  the  Psalms,  "I 
Wills  "  of  Christ,  etc.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
r)30  Broadway,  N.  Y.     1869.     Pp.  353. 

There  is  a  flavor  of  affectation  about  the  title  and  the  plan  of 
this  book,  which  puts  it  at  a  disadvantage.  It  sets  the  reader 
to  looking  for  pretension  and  affectation  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects ;  but  he  will  not  find  it. 

The  "pivot  words"  are  those  small  conjunctions  and  adverbs 
which  not  only  complete  but  (under  the  circumstances)  modify 
the  sentence  in  which  they  occur.  "And,"  "but,"  "ere," 
"whence,"  "yet,"  are  taken  as  such  words  here,  and  in  some 
cases  at  least  have  an  unforced  significance  well  worthy  the  time 
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jind  thought  expended  upon  them.  In  others,  the  justness  and 
relevancy  are  not  so  clear. 

It  is  simple  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Power,  emphatically  to 
commend  that  habit  of  minute  study  of  the  word,  of  which  he 
is  here  the  example  and  advocate.  Few  are  the  readers  of  the 
Bible ;  and  they  are  many  who  sicim  over  it !  To  gather  the 
vaguest  general  idea  of  the  drift  of  the  passage,  is  all  that  most 
attempt,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  possible ;  whereas — 
knowing  that  God  spake  all  these  words,  and  that  a  God  whose 
wonders  are  as  great  in  the  microsopic  physical  world  as  in  the 
telescopic  cannot  have  put  his  word  together  carelessly,  and  that 
the  test  of  a  builder  is  in  his  joinings — we  ought  diligently  to 
scrutinize  all  parts  and  members  of  his  gracious  message,  sure 
that  there  are  treasures  every  where.  It  was  Luther  who  taught 
us  that  "  there  is  a  certoin  vehemency  in  the  pronouns  ;"  but 
the  lesson  need  not  stop  there. 

We  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  simple  good  sense, — one 
of  the  rarest  of  gifts, — the  familiarity  with  Scripture,  the  apt- 
ness of  quotation,  and  the  freshness,  fitness,  and  wisdom  of  the 
lessons  deduced.  Occasionally  there  is  an  over-refinement — as  in 
Section  IV.,  on  Psalm  Ixviii.  13 :  "  Though  ye  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with 
silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold."  Here  the  general 
contrast  is  well  drawn  between  the  disfiguration  of  the  humbled 
and  the  beautiful  joy  of  the  delivered  believer ;  but  descending 
into  details,  Mr.  P.  makes  the  dove  symbolize  purity,  acceptance, 
lowliness  in  self,  helplessness  in  self;  and  then  the  wings  of  the 
dove  are  taxed  to  set  forth  "  a  combination  of  beauties,"  *'  a 
combination  of  treasure  and  value,"  "the  power  of  dazzling 
reflexion,"  (shining  holiness,)  "power  of  flight,"  [i.  e.,  soaring 
upward  out  of  worldliness,)  and  "  enjoyment  of  a  pure  atmos- 
phere." Forcing  too  much  out  of  a  passage  weakens  the  whole 
commentary. 

This  fault,  however,  we  are  careful  to  repeat,  does  by  no 
means  pervade  the  book,  much  of  which  is  replete  with  valuable 
and  suggestive  remark.  Many  of  the  illustrative  incidents  are 
good  in  themselves  and  apt  to  the  theme. 
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Wc  subjoin  two  or  three  extracts,  as  fair  examples  of  its 
interest  and  worth : 


■<i 


li 


Observe,  all  this  must  be  a  ivilling  service.  *  Gird  thyself ' 
are  the  words  which  God  speaks  to  his  people.  And  this  opens 
out  before  us,  in  a  moment,  the  great  truth  that  it  is  a  willing 
Hcrvice  that  God  requires.  *  *  * 

"There  died,  many  years  ago,  in  the  small  parish  of  St.  L , 

a  little  old  man  whose  name  was  William  W .     Poor  old 

W was  bent  double ;  he  walked  on  two  sticks,  and  with  his 

sharp  nose  and  chin  almost  meeting,  and  his  shovel  hat,  he  pre- 
sented an  appearance  not  easily  forgotten. 

"In  the  little  parish  of  St.  L — *—j  there  was  no  place  (if  wor- 
ship, and  the  cripple,  as  well  as  many  aged  people,  found  it 

impossible  to  reach  the  neighboring  church  of  All  S .     At 

length,  the  preaching  of  the  word  came  down  to  the  little  parish 

of  St.  L .     A  curate,  provided  by  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 

came  to  preach  there  on  Tuesday  evenings,  and  commenced  his 
ministry,  for  the  want  of  a  better  place,  in  the  tap-room  of  a 
public  house !  There  he  preached,  and,  blessed  be  God !  the 
tap-room  was  full,  and  we  wish  that  every  tap-room  could  be 
turned  to  as  good  account.  Those  were  happy  evenings  to  min- 
ister and  people ;  there  was  a  warmth  about  them  that  was  better 
than  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  world;  even  now, 
though  many  years  have  passed,  we  can  recall  the  earnest  faces 
and  the  hearty  singing  of  working  men  and  women  and  girls, 
come  from  the  factories  just  as  they  were — the  tap-room  congre- 
gation of  St.  L ." 

The  work  so  prospered  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 
church : 

"That  was  a  long  and  weary  work;  but,  blessed  bo  God,  it 
was  done  at  last,  and  the  Lord  crowned  it  with  his  blessing. 

"  Amongst  those  who  earnestly  watched  the  progress  of  the 

building  was  our  poor   crippled  friend,  William  W .     Little 

had  he  to  give ;  if  he  had  had  a  purse  as  large  as  his  heart,  he 
would  have  built  the  place  at  his  own  expense.  But  he  did 
what  he  could.  He  did  what  we  want  you,  our  poor  readers,  to 
do,  viz.,  7vhat  he  could.  The  old  man's  heart  was  right ;  and 
'where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.' 

"  As  the  walls  of  the  new  building  rose,  the  autumn  came  on, 
and  the  old  tree  shook  its  leaves  into  the  inner  space,  round 
which  they  chased  each  other  as  they  were  driven  by  the  blast 
of  the  bitter  wind.     The  poor  old  man,  who  could  not  lift  a  hoe 
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or  brick,  could  at  least  drive  out  these  intruders ;  and  there,  in 
that  roofless  building,  was  he  to  be  seen  carrying  away  the 
decaying  leaves  in  his  old  shovel  hat.  It  was  a  touching  sight 
to  see  that  aged  cripple  at  his  humble  work — humble  in  the 
sight  of  man,  but  acceptable  and  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
for  iyfc  was  a  work  and  labor  of  love,'' 

Before  the  church  was  completed,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith 

"  the  old  man  died;  and  there  were  produced  from  his  well-worn 

shoes  two  little  packets  containing  two  pence  each — his  savings 

to  lay  on  the  plate  at  the  opening  of  the  new  room."  Pp. 
223-220. 

We  would  especially  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  foUwing 

extract : 

'^  Another  lesson  we  learn  here,  which  is,  not  to  be  afraid  of 
setting  before  men  the  highest  motives.  It  might  have  been 
thought  enough  to  have  said  to  the  reformed  thief  (Eph.  iv.  28), 
'How  much  safer  it  is  for  you  to  earn  honest  bread  than  to  lead 
a  life  of  crime !  "^^  *  *  Moreover,  consider  what  an  uncer- 
tain provision  you  had;  you  never  knew  from  one  day  to 
another  where  you  could  procure  your  daily  bread.  Think,  also, 
how  you  must  have  been  looked  upon ;  how  you  could  have  no 
society  but  that  of  your  criminal  companions ;  and  give  up  this 
bad,  thieving  life,  and  for  your  own  sake  become  an  honest  man.' 
All  this  is  very  true,  and  all  these  motives  deserve  to  have  their 
proper  weight  j  =^  =<=  =<=  but  we  find  something  in  advance  of 
all  this — something  above  self-interest ;  he  is  to  get,  not  only  to 
have,  but  to  give ;  he  is  to  be  swayed  by  a  law  of  Chriotian  love 
higher  than  the  law  of  self,  which  is  the  highest  law  that  the 
carnal  heart  recognises  and  obeys. 

"  Surely,  this  is  not  only  very  wonderful,  but  also  very  sug- 
gestive. Does  it  not  distinctly  teach  us  the  wisdom  and  the 
value  of  a  high  standard  ?  Does  it  not  say  to  us,  '  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  try  and  lift  man  out  of  himself;  there  are  forces  in 
the  spiritual  kingdom  more  potent  than  those  of  the  natural 
kingdom  •     *     *     *     xx^q  them,  and  look  to  God  for  success  V 

"  We  may  be  persuaded  that  the  higher  the  motive  power  wc 
use,  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  a  relapse."     Pp.  245,  246. 

A  golden  sentence,  and  one  that  bears  profoundly  upon  the 

reformatory  schemes  and  associations  which  characterise  the  age. 

We  repeat  our  endorsement  of  the  book  as  practical  and  val- 
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uable ;  sometimes  a  little  carelessly  written,  but  generally  sound, 
forcible,  and  wholesome. 

The  Public  Worship  of  God:  its  Authority  and  Modes.,  Hymns 
and  Hymn  Books.  By  James  Gibson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  and  Church  History,  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  London :  James  Nisbet  k  Son. 
Edinburgh:  D.Grant.  Glasgow:  T.  Murray  &  Son.  1869. 
Pp.  175,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  opposers  of  the  union  now  under  negotiation  betwixt 
the  Free  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  A  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Begg,  he  has  stood  up  very 
earnestly,  though  we  do  not  think  very  ably,  and  not  very  suc- 
cessfully, against  I)rs.  Buchanan,  Rainy,  and  Candlish.  His 
main  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  insist  on  the  unlawfulness 
of  using  human  compositions  in  the  praise  or  God.  We  feel 
compelled  to  characterise  his  production  as  loose  in  argument  as 
well  as  style.  It  is  a  very  feeble  exhibition  of  the  subject,  and 
not  much  calculated  to  aid  the  cause  advocated.  One  great  de- 
fect of  it,  is,  that  the  writer  gives  us  no  solid  scripture  proof  of 
his  doctrine.  His  method  is  to  attack  the  employers  of  hymns, 
and  endeavor  to  demolish  their  position ;  but  what  we  wanted  was 
to  hear  him  set  forth  strongly  his  own  side.  It  is,  we  conceive,  a 
positive  and  not  a  negative  argument  which  becomes  those  who 
would  deny  our  liberty  to  sing  uninspired  words  to  the  praise  of 
God.  Let  them  tell  us  why  it  is  not  lawful  to  sing  such  songs 
of  praise.  But  Dr.  Gibson  spends  his  time  and  strength  in  as- 
saulting the  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  him.  And  we  must 
add,  that  his  assault  is  made  in  the  most  scattering  sort  of  way, 
and  is  languid  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  note  C  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  embracing  only  four  and  a  half  pages,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  condensed  summary  of  answers  to  arguments  for  the 
use  of  hymns,  taken  from  the  "Rev.  R.  J.  Dodd's  Reply  to 
Morton,"  which  appears  to  us  to  be  worth  more  for  Dr.  Gibson's 
side  of  the  argument  than  the  whole  of  his  book. 

T.  With  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  this  book,  we  are  very 
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free  to  say  that  we  heartily  agree  with  the  author  in  the  princi- 
ple, that  every  thing  which  can  he  used  legitimately  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God's  house,  must  be  a  thing  prescribed.  But  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  thing  prescribed  is  singing  praise 
to  him  with  the  human  voice  according  to  what  he  has  revealed 
to  us  regarding  his  perfections  and  his  works.  The  thing  pre- 
scribed is  not  singing  only  and  always  the  Psalms  of  David. 
That  is  the  point  Dr.  Gibson  should  have  established  on  strong 
scriptural  grounds,  but  did  not.  It  can  not  be  that  the  Psalms 
of  David  are  prescribed  to  be  our  only  book  of  praise,  because, 

1.  Many  of  them  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  Christian 
Church,  any  more  than  many  of  the  directions  given  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus.  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  Psalms  which  call  on 
us  to  worship  God  with  bloody  sacrifices,  with  cymbals  and 
harps  and  dances,  all  which  are  abolished  remnants  of  temple 
worship. 

2.  New  Testament  light  must  be  allowed  to  shine  for  New 
Testament  believers  in  psalmody,  as  well  as  in  prayer  and  preach- 
ing. If  the  Psalms  is  "the  best  of  prayer-books,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  hymn-books,"  which  Dr.  Gibson  very  properly  main- 
tains, then  his  argument  should  be  as  strong  against  free  praying 
as  free  praising.  But  the  idea  is  that  prayer  expresses  only  our 
wants  which  we  are  perfectly  able  to  make  known,  while  praise  de- 
clares God's  glory,  which  we  are  incompetent  to  set  forth.  Now 
we  submit,  that  mankind  are  no  more  qualified  without  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  to  pray  than  they  are  to  praise.  And  in  point  of 
undeniable  fact,  wc  are  taught  to  do  both  as  well  in  the  New 
Testament  as  in  the  Old.  John  and  Paul  may  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  us,  both  in  the  matter  of  prayer  and  of  praising  God, 
as  well  as  David.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  a  narrow  view  which 
would  insist  that  all  the  New  Testament  writings  are  to  be  of  no 
use  to  us  in  the  one  duty,  but  only  of  use  to  us  in  the  other. 
These  are  correlative  duties  always. 

We  think  what  Dr.  Gibson  approvingly  quotes  from  Dean 
Stanley  to  set  forth  the  reverence  in  which  all  churches  ought  to 
hold  the  Psalms,  might  have  a  bearing  on  his  own  position  that 
would  not  be  altogether  complimentary.     TI.\e  Dean  is  quoted 
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thus :  *'In  the  most  barbarous  of  churches,  the  Abyssinians 
treat  the  Psalter  almost  as  an  idol,  and  sing  it  through  from 
end  to  end  at  every  funeral."  We  can  not  reverence  God's 
word  too  highly,  but  we  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  make  an  idol 
of  a  portion  of  it,  if  we  unduly  exalt  that  over  every  other 
portion  of  the  same  divine  volume. 

i).  Dr.  Gibson  and  his  brethren  do  not  give  as  David's 
Psalms,  but  they  give  us  Rouse.  They  no  more  sing  the  in- 
spired Psalms,  than  we  who  make  use  of  the  version  of  Watts. 
Their  argument  admits  not  of  degrees  of  conformity  to  the  songs 
of  the  Spirit,  but  calls  for  those  very  songs  themselves,  which 
surely  Rouse's  are  not. 

And  the  reason  why  they  like  Rouse  so  much,  while  other 
Presbyterians  do  not  like  him,  is  simply  use  and  non-use.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gibson)  says  well,  after  speaking  of 
the  homely  and  rude,  but  plain,  forcible,  intelligible,  and  majes- 
tic style  of  Rouse,  which  perhaps  would  be  ill-exchanged  for 
mere  elegance,  that  their  antiquity  strikes  the  imagination  and 
influences  the  feelings :  "These  arc  the  very  words  and  accents 
of  our  early  Reformers,  sung  by  them  in  woe  and  gratitude  in 
the  fields,  in  the  churches,  and  on  the  scaffold.  The  parting 
with  this  very  association  of  ideas  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause 
of  devotion,  and  scarce  to  be  incurred  without  the  certainty  of 
corresponding  advantage.  But  if  these  recollections  are  valu- 
able to  persons  of  education,  they  arc  almost  indispensable  to 
the  edification  of  the  lower  ranks,  whose  prejudices  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  consider  as  the  words  of  inspired  poetry  the  ver- 
sions of  living  or  modern  poets,  but  persist,  however  absurdly, 
in  identifying  the  original  with  tlic  ancient  translation."  Here 
we  have  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  antiquity ;  it  is 
imagination  ;  it  is  association  of  ideas ;  it  is  the  notion  that 
Rouse  is  the  original  and  divine,  and  all  other  versions  human. 
Wc  cannot  like  Eousc,  for  we  have  our  most  sacred  and  delight- 
ful associations  all  with  Watts.  But  Dr.  Gibson,  for  the  like 
reasons,  cannot  abide  any  version  but  Rouse.  And  yet  Watts 
and  Rouse  are  both  mere  versions — mere  human  translations  of 
he  divine  Psalms  of  David. 
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4.  The  Psalms  do  not  give  us  "the  sweet  name  of  Jesus." 
But  we  will  not  enlarge  on  this  important  point.  Dr.  Gibson 
essays  to  meet  this  objection  to  his  views,  but  fails,  we  think, 
very  signally. 

We  cherish  a  warm  regard  and  the  highest  respect  for  our 
brethren  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  and 
we  earnestly  desire  now,  as  heretofore,  that  our  Church  may  bo 
strengthened  by  a  union  with  them.  This  question  of  an  in- 
spired psalmody  is  what  divides  them  from  us.  But  it  is  not 
this  which  originated  their  separation  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  Nor  was  close  communion  the  question 
upon  which  that  separation  occurred.  Upon  both  those  points 
the  Church  which  they  left  was  at  one  with  them  and  they  with 
her.  If  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  they  left  the  establishment 
upon  the  question  of  patronage.  This,  then,  is  the  basis  upon 
which  their  separate  church  existence  stands,  and  upon  this  basis 
we  are  altogether  at  one  with  them.  And  now  cut  oflf  as  they 
would  be  from  all  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches  as  thorough- 
ly as  we  ourselves,  because  of  our  common  views  of  slavery,  it 
impresses  us  strongly  as  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
should  be  practically  unchurched  by  them,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  unite  us,  upon  simply  the  question  of  our  liberty  to 
sing  uninspired  hymns.  Unchurched  and  cut  off  by  many  of 
our  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, they  and  we  seem  to  us  to  be  called,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  to  consider  afresh,  whether  there  might  not  be  a  closer 
union  betwixt  our  suffering  communions.  If  we  cannot  accept 
their  ideas  respecting  an  inspired  psalmody,  can  they  not  exer- 
cise forbearance  with  men  so  closely  allied  upon  all  the  main 
points  to  themselves,  and  in  common  with  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  sympathies  of  their  and  our  brethren  ? 

II.  We  agree  very  fully  with  Dr.  Gibson  in  regard  to  the 
poverty  and  meanness  of  much  of  our  modern  current  hym- 
nology.  The  authorship  of  many  of  these  hymns  is  enough  to 
condemn  their  use.  "In  the  Book  of  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut,  hymns  of  Bryant,  Pierpont,  Bowring,  Hemans, 
Martin eau's  collection,  Pope,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Tom  Moore,  are 
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all  found.  In  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Assembly's  Book, 
Tom  Moore  holds  an  honorable  place,  as  he  does  in  the  book  of 
the  Old  School  General  Assembly,  and  Nettlcton's  Village 
Hymns."  P.  8G.  "On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
human  hymns  have  been  and  still  are  largely  made  use  of  to 
promote  the  sectarian  views  of  parties  holding  Arminian,  Trac- 
tarian,  and  other  heretical  and  unsound  views.  *  *  "■'  But  what 
is  the  proposed  remedy  ?  To  substitute  others  of  their  own  for 
whose  superiority  or  soundness  in  the  faith,  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  permanent  security ;  and  these  again  to  be  super- 
seded when  a  new  party  springs  up  in  the  march  of  real  or  sup- 
posed progress,"  etc.  P.  80.  Dr.  G.  dwells  on  "  the  absurdit}^ 
of  expecting  that  any  set  of  human  hymns,  selected  by  any 
party  prevailing  for  the  time  being,  can  ever  satisfy  for  any 
length  of  time  any  other  party  that  springs  up."  P.  98.  "Every 
denomination  has  its  peculiar  system  of  hymns.  Every  new 
schism  produces  some  change  in  the  songs  sung  in  religious  ex- 
ercises. Every  new  phase  of  doctrine  '^'  ''''  '-^'  "■'•  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  shape  of  new  hymns."    P.  140. 

The  author's  object  is  to  show  "the  utter  hopelessness  of 
making  any  collection  of  hymns  for  the  public  worship  of  God 
which  will  not  bear  the  stamp  of  human  weakness ;  of  the  pe- 
culiar prejudices,  feelings,"  and  even  errors  of  the  compil- 
ers ;  and  to  prove  thus  the  necessity  of  our  being  confined  to  the 
book  of  inspired  Psalmody.  See  pp.  157-8.  We  reject  his  in- 
ference, which  might  as  well  be  made  regarding  our  poor,  mis- 
erable attempts  at  praying.  We  insist  upon  the  liberty  whicli 
we  have  in  Christ.  Yet  we  admit  in  full  Dr.  Gibson's  alle- 
gations against  hymns  and  hymn-books  in  general,  and  deplore 
their  numerous  faults  and  manifest  imperfections. 


Notes  Critical  and  Erplanatory  on  the  Psahm.  l^J  Albert 
Barnes.  In  three  volumes.  Volumes  IT.  and  III.  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1869. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  d)mmentary  in  our  April 
number.  We  simply  chronicle  the  issue  from  the  press  of  the 
two  remaining  volumes.     Mr.  Barnes's  labors  have  been  per- 
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formed  in  a  different  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  family  from 
ours.  But  his  life  has  been  one  of  self-denying  industry,  and 
he  has  placed  before  the  people  at  large,  in  a  popular  form,  the 
labors  of  others  digested  through  the  alembic  of  his  own  mind. 

"Here  I  close  my  exposition  of  this  Book,"  ho  says,  ''and  with  it 
all  that  I  purpose  or  expect  to  prepare  in  attem{)ting  to  furnish  a 
commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  volumes  which  I  have 
prepared  have  occupied  me  daily,  almost  without  intermission, 
for  nearly  forty  years  of  my  life ;  and  now,  at  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  with  the  diminished  power  of  vision  with  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  afflict  me,  I  can  hope  to  attempt  no  more. 
More  than  a  generation  has  passed  away  while  I  have  been 
engaged  in  these  labors." 

''  Mr.  Gibbon  has  thought  proper  to  record  the  precise  day 
and  hour  in  which  he  concluded  his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.'  'I  have  presumed,'  he  says,  '  to  mark  the 
moment  of  conception :  I  shall  now  commemorate  the  hour  of 
my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the 
27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house 
in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns 
in  a*  berceau  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not 
dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  free- 
dom, and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my 
pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave 
of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatever  might  be 
the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  might  be 
short  and  precarious.'  '•'  ''^  I  am  conscious  of  similar  emo- 
tions, as  I  bring  to  a  close  this  long  series  of  works,  designed  to 
illustrate  the  Bible." 

''  I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen  at  the  end  of  this  long  task 
without  feeling  that  with  me  the  work  of  life  is  nearly  over.  Yet 
1  could  close  it  at  no  better  place  than  in  finishing  the  exposition 
of  this  Book ;  and  the  language  with  which  the  Book  of  Psalms 
itself  closes  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  appropriate  to  all  that 
I  have  experienced.  All  that  is  past^all  in  the  prospect  of 
what  is  to  come — call  for  a  long,  a  joyful,  a  triumphant  Halli!- 

LUJAH." 

VOL.  xx..  xo.  4 — 10. 
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Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.  TJmndcr  and  Lightning. 
By  W.  DE  FoNViELLE.  Translated  from  the  French,  and 
Edited  by  T.  L.  Phipsox,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.  1869.  Red  muslin  with  gilded  back.  Duo- 
decimo.    One  volume.     SI. 50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  laughable  books  of 
the  season.  It  is  made  up  of  two  elements — anecdotes  and 
what  the  University  of  Virginia  has  long  since  denominated 
*' curling."  It  is  famous  reading  for  a  hot  summer  afternoon, 
and  infuses  so  much  scientific  and  jocular  enthusiasm  as  to  make 
one  quite  intrepid  even  in  actual  presence  of  ^^a  cloud."  The 
alleged  facts,  many  of  them,  resemble  the  accounts  of  Mun- 
chausen; but  truth,  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  we  repose  the 
same  implicit  faith  in  them  that  we  do  in  Gordon  Cumming. 
But  if  the  matter  of  the  book  is  good  and  fresh,  the  manner  \% 
in  the  last  degree  sensational.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
Parisian  vivacity  of  the  author,  and  partly  to  the  innumerable 
Gallicisms  of  the  translator — who,  however,  can  write  very 
tolerable  English  of  his  own,  and  seems  to  be  ait  fait  on  al}  the 
correlated  forces.  M.  de  Fonviello's  writings  are  said  to  have 
attracted  much  notice  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  work 
now  under  review  is  in  great  part  a  digest  of  that  inexhaustible 
repository,  Poggendorf's  Annalcn.  The  redaction  is  fortunately 
in  the  "spread-eagle"  style.  M.  de  Fonvielle  is  a  classical 
scholar,  and  touches  upon  the  well-known  passages  in  Lucan, 
Virgil,  et  al.  He  does  full  justice  to  Franklin,  and  honorf^ 
Professor  Henry ;  but  is  very  grudging  in  his  references  to  Far- 
aday, whom  Tyndall  styles  "the  greatest  experimental  philoso- 
pher of  the  nineteenth  century."  ' 

The  reader  will  thank  us  for  tlie  chapter  titles :  "  A  Storm  on 
the  Pyramids ;  Lightning  and  Ancient  Philosophy ;  The  Neu- 
tral Fluid  ;  The  Two  Common  Reservoirs ;  Clouds  and  Elec- 
tricity ;  The  Fire  of  St.  Elmo ;  Mysterious  Aureola ;  Sheet 
Lightning;  Sparkling  Clouds;  Globular  Lightning;  Electrical 
Will-o'-the-Wisp ;    Terrestrial  Water-spouts ;    Lightning  on  the 
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Ocean ;  Lightning  Spirals :  The  Lightning's  Budget ;  Natural 
Lightning-conductors ;    Storms  and  Earthquakes ;    The  Voice 
of  the  Thunder ;  Lightning  and  the  Cholera ;  What  it  is  that 
Lightning  Finds  in  the  Air ;  Motive  Power  of  Lightning ;  Fos- 
sil  Lightning ;  The  '  Pharsalia '  and  Lightning ;  What  Light- 
ning  can  Melt;    The    Thunderbolt   which    Struck    Antrasme 
Church ;  Is  it  Prudent  to  Throw  Oneself  in  the  Water  to  Avoid 
Lightning  ?  Will  the  Discharge  of  Cannon  Prevent  a  Storm  ? 
The  Drama  of  Electricity ;  Effect  of  a  Walking-stick   on  Light- 
ning; Can  Lightning  Melt  a  Crystal  Goblet  without  Breaking 
it  ?  Lightning  and  Gunpowder ;    Storms  are  not  Affected  by 
Bells ;  The  Fish  of  Jupiter ;  Lightning  and  a  Ship's  Compasa  ; 
Magnetic  Mountains  and  Lightning ;  Storms  at  Sea ;  Fulgura- 
tion  from"*  the  Bodies  of  Persons  Struck  by  Lightning  ;  Light- 
ning and  Emperors  ;  Advantage  of  having  Small  Feet ;  Dangers 
of   Riches  and  Coquetry ;   The  Small  Change   of  Lightning ; 
False  Jupiters  ;  Lightning  as  a  Photographer ;  Kerarunography ; 
Lightning  at  a  Distance ;  Captive  Lightning ;  Of  Complemen- 
tary   Discharges ;    Lightning    Underground ;    Volta's    Pistol ; 
Lightning  and  Railways ;    Anonymous  Lightning ;    Lightning 
and  Electric  Telegraphs ;  Peculiar  Cases  of  Death  from  Light- 
ning ;  Curious   Cases  of  Rigidity ;    Medical  Effects  of  Light- 
ning ;  Chemical  Effects  of  Lightning  on  Living  Beings ;  Light- 
ning and  the  Microcosm  ;  F^rightful  Eflfects  of  Lightning ;  How 
did  the  Bird  get  out  of  the  Cage  ?  Franklin  and  Frederick  the 
Great ;  A  Few  Words  on  the  History  of  Lightning-conductors." 
The  chapters  on  globular  lightning,  sheet  lightning,  etc.,  and 
those  on  water-spouts,  etc., — indeed,  those  comprising  the  first 
half  of  the  volume, — are  especially  novel,  suggestive,  spasmodic; 
the  remaining   chapters  are  equally  incredible,  more  practically 
instructive,  and  less  rhetorically   pyrotechnic.     The  wood-cuts 
are  exceedingly  good — the  very  thing  for  boys  and  girls.     One 
of  the  most  powerful  of  these  engravings  represents  "  a  mur- 
derer struck  by  lightning."     The  author  thus  discourses  upon  it 
in   the  Banvard-Panorama  style :    "  See  here   an   assassin  ap- 
proaching his  victim  !     He  has  chosen  a  dark,  stormy  night ;  he 
glides  noiselc&&ly  between  the  trees  of  the  fore&t,  ...  He  botd^ 
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his  breath  whilst  he  draws  his  murderous  weapon  and  raises  it 
to  strike  his  fellow-creature.  ...  At  this  moment,  a  brilhaut 
flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the  scene.  An  involuntary  shriek 
escapes  from  the  wretch,  whose  knife  is  snatched  from  his  hand, 
whilst  his  inanimate  corpse  is  rolled  in  the  dust  by  an  invincible 
and  unseen  power."  P.  155.  What  will  the  attentive  reader 
say  when  informed  ''  that  this  is  a  scene  of  pure  imagination  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  profoundly  sensational  (sic)  because  (?)  such  a 
circumstance  might  occur  naturally(!)  To  bring  out  its  proba- 
bility, it  would  be  wrong  to  neglect  any  of  the  circumstances 
which  render  it  possible."  This  reminds  us  of  the  showman 
who  exhibited  the  sword  with  which  Balaam  killed  the  ass ;  and 
when  reminded  that  Balaam  did  not  have  a  sword,  or  kill  the 
ass,  though  he  may  have  wished  for  a  sword  for  that  purpose, 
exclaimed,  "I  meant  to  say,  this  was  the  sword  he  wished  for!" 
The  great  faults  of  this  book  are  the  number  and  abruptness 
of  its  transitions,  the  absence  of  sufficient  explanation,  the 
straining  after  the  marvellous,  the  frequent  infehcity  of  the 
English  idiom,  and  the  fulgurating  crackle  and  explosiveness  of 
the  diction.  It  is  not  unfair  to  mention  also  an  occasional 
squint  towards  pantheism.  Its  chief  merits  are  its  readableiiess, 
its  rich  store  of  incidents,  its  presentation  of  late  results,  its 
picturesque  popularity,  its  extraordinary  conciseness,  its  excep- 
tional, but  real,  brilliancy  and  eloquence,  and  its  happy  mingling 
of  true  science  and  pleasant  ((uackery.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  our  author's  wit :  ''  As  a  cure  for  paralysis,  a  thun- 
derbolt seems  to  bo  a  sovereign  remedy  ;  but  the  difficulty  resides 
in  knowing  how  to  receive  a  proper  dose,  and  not  an  exorbitant 
quantity." 


The  Wonden  of  Optics.  By  ¥.  Maiuox.  Translated  from 
the  French,  and  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin,  F.  C.  S. 
Illustrated  with  seventy  engravings  on  wood,  and  a  colored 
frontispiece.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  18G9. 
Pp.  276.     Duodecimo. 

This  is  a  much  more  cautious  and  temperate  discussion  than 
the   otre  entitled    "The  Wanders  of  Lightning."     It  is  also 
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every  way  a  bettor  book  ;  though  it  may  not  excite  the  Bame 
sensational  and  jocose  interest.  The  author,  M.  F.  Marion, 
holds  a  high  official  place  in  Paris  as  a  man  of  science,  and  is 
well  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  popular  writer  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  physical  philosophy.  The  work  is  ably  and  ade- 
quately translated.  The,  English  idiom  almost  invariably  re- 
places the  French.  The  topics  are  very  attractive,  and  are 
admirably  handled  by  one  who  may  lay  claim  to  the  honor  due  a 
vigorous  and  lucid  thinker  and  good  writer.  The  first  part 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  vision.  The  successive  chapters 
discuss  the  eye ;  its  structure ;  its  errors  ;  optical  illusions ;  the 
appreciation  of  color;  illusions  caused  by  light  itself;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  Jaws  of 
light,  and  the  chapters  take  up  the  following  points:  What  is 
light?  the  solar  spectrum;  other  causes  of  color;  luminous, 
caloritic,  chemical,  and  magnetic  properties  of  the  spectrum ;  the 
laws  of  reflexion  ;  mirrors :  metallic  burning  mirrors ;  lenses  ; 
optical  instruments  ;  the  simple  and  compound  microscope  ;  the 
solar  and  photo-electric  microscope ;  the  telescopes  of  Galileo, 
Gregory,  Newton,  Herschel,  Lord  Rosse,  and  Foucault.  The 
third  part  is  occupied  with  natural  magic.  The  chapter-head- 
ings read  thus ;  The  magic  lantern  ;  the  phantasmagoria ;  other 
optical  illusions ;  the  properties  of  mirrors ;  Chinese  shadows  ; 
polyorama,  dissolving  views,  diorama ;  the  stereoscope ;  the 
camera  obscura  and  camera  lucida ;  the  spectroscope  ;  spectres, 
the  ghost-illusion." 

The  single  aim  of  both  author  and  editor  seems  to  be  to  make 
things  sure  and  plain  ;  not  to  produce  a  stare  of  idiotic  wonder. 
The  dish  offered  us  is  at  once  meat  for  men  and  milk  for  babes. 
The  chapters  on  light,  the  spectrum,  and  the  spectroscope,  have 
interested  us  intensely.  The  explanation  of  the  method  of  spec- 
trum analysis  and  the  vindication  of  its  principle  are,  we  think, 
even  clearer  than  the  recent  and  happy  attempts  in  Chambers' a 
Journal.  The  whole  subject,  especially  when  considered  in  its 
connections  with  planetary  and  stellar  astronomy,  is  one  of  sur- 
passing interest.  The  cuts  are  excellent,  and  one  of  them  is 
splendid  with  printed  color ;  but  the  picture  of  the  ghost  is  an 
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cnigmajWhich  is  unriddled  by  the  attempted  solution  in  the^text. 
This  book  is  a  good  preparative  for  Sir  John  Herschors  fuller 
treatise,  and  for  Prof.  Tyndall's  biographico-electro-magnetic 
sketch  of  Faraday's  career  as  a  discoverer.  How  Sir];^Isaac 
Newton  would  open  his  eyes,  if  he  could  but  read  some  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  !  The  instruments  of  science  are 
now  bringing  the  most  distant  of  the  stellar  bodies  and  the  most 
impalpable  of  the  celestial  vapors  before  the  notice  and  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  most  casual  students  of  nature,  and  indeed 
the  merest  literary  loafers.  We  shall  make  a  single  extract 
from  this  volume ;  but  it  gives  a  fair  taste  of  the  whole  : 

"  Although  most  philosophers  consider  that  there  are  seven 
colors  in  the  spectrum,  there  are  others  who  do  not  admit  it,  but 
assert  that  there  are  really  only  three, — red,  yellow,  and  blue, — 
which,  by  the  superposition  of  their  edges,  produce  the  interme- 
diate hues  of  green  and  orange.  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  to 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  spectrum  is  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  colors  of  diflferent  hues.  We  have  already  stated 
that  every  one  of  these  colors  is  indecomposable,  and  that  there 
are  certain  worlds  illuminated  by  a  single  color  only,  instead  of 
possessing  the  infinite  number  of  tints  enjoyed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  solar  system.  An  idea  of  this  effect  can  easily  be 
gained  in  a  very  simple  but  surprising  mamner,  by  inserting 
panes  of  glass  of  diflferent  colors  in  the  hole  of  the  shutter  of  a 
dark  room.  If  the  light  is  yellow,  you  will  find  that  those 
objects  that  are  capable  of  reflecting  yellow  light  are  colored  by 
it,  while  those  which  are  bright  red  or  blue  become  almost  black 
by  absorbing  the  only  light  present.  If  we  could  procure  an 
object  which  was  perfectly  complementary  in  color  to  the  yellow 
glass,  it  would  appear  perfectly  black.  The  same  experiment 
may  be  repeated  with  the  other  colors.  After  remaining  in  this 
colored  light  for  some  time,  if  you  suddenly  pass  out  into  day- 
light, the  complementary  color  will  tinge  every  thing   around 

you." 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  unable  to  conjecture  how, 
in  consistency  with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  the  hypothesis 
(or  rather  theory)  which  attributes  the  origin  of  light  to  a  cause 
producing  waves  in  an  invisible  luminiferous  ether,  should  not  be 
the  veritable  account  of  the  matter. 
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PRAYER  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  UNIFORM  OPER- 
ATION OF  NATURAL  LAW. 


Since  the  occurrence  of  the  disasters,  wliich,  in  recent  years, 
have  befallen  lis  as  a  people,  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  been 
tempted  to  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  salutary  offices  which  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  prayer.  Many  earnest  and  united  petitions 
have  apparently  failed  to  meet  a  favorable  response,  and  to 
produce  any  results  for  good.  Confident  expectations,  which 
appeared  to  have  divine  guarantees  of  fulfilment,  have  been 
blasted.  Cherished  hopes,  wdiich  were  founded  on  wdiat  seemed 
to  be  the  promises  of  God,  have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  In 
place  of  blessing,  we  have  woe  ;  and  instead  of  emerging  into  the 
anticipated  light  of  morning,  we  arc  like  men  wdio  walk  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  pleadings  of  prayer,  so  far 
from  having  been  converted  into  shouts  of  praise,  have  deepened 
into  funereal  lamentations,  and  given  way  to  the  wailings  of 
despair.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  temptation  with  certain 
minds  has  been  a  strong  one.  to  refer  the  wdiole  course  of  events 
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to  the  rigid  reign  of  natural  law,  to  distrust  the  fact  of  a  special 
providence,  and  to  abandon  all  faith  in  the  beneficial  effects  of 
prayer. 

We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  consider  a  specious  objection, 
professing  to  be  based  upon  philosophical  principles,  which  is  but 
too  frequently  urged  against  the  utility,  the  efficacy,  and  even 
the  possibility,  of  prayer.  It  is  contended  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  general  laws  which  are  fixed  and  uniform  in  their 
operation;  and  that  therefore  it  is  idle,  if  not  absurd,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  petitions  which  may  be  dictated  by  our  desires  can 
exercise  any  influence  upon  the  undeviating  course  of  nature. 
No  favor  can  be  expected  to  be  shown  to  individuals.  Whether 
they  pray  or  not,  events  will  be  the  same.  They  must  be  con- 
tent to  have  their  lot  assiiz-ned  them  under  the  izcneral  and 
impartial  system  of  law.  This  objection  to  prayer  has  been 
forcibly  and  ingeniousl}^  expressed  by  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  ]Man  : 

"'Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Internal  CiUise, 
I'rono  i'or  his  favourites  to  reverse  h'vj,  laws  ? 
Shall  bnrniug  Etna,  if  a  sago  requires, 
Forget  to  tluuider,  and  recall  lier  fires  ; 
On  air,  or  sea,  new  motions  l)e  imprest, 
<)  blameless  ]>etlicl,  to  relieve  thy  hrcast ; 
AVhen  the  loos(^  mountain  trenil)l('s  IVoiii  ou  hiuh. 
Shall  uravitatinn  ceases  if  yon  u'o  ^y^^V^ 

This  is  the  difficulty  v*'hich  we  purpose  to  examine;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  possesses  an  apparent  justification  in  the 
discoveries  of  science,  which  gives  it  a  certain  sort  of  weight  with 
minds  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  or 
not  convinced  by  their  own  actual  experience  of  the  incontestible 
benefits  of  prayer.  AVc  venture,  however,  to  express  the  hope 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  theory  upon  which  the  objection  is 
founded  will  show,  that  it  lacks  the  support  even  from  reason 
which  at  first  vicAv  it  may  appear  to  receive ;  that  the  inner 
testimony  of  God  in  human  consciousness,  and  his  outer  testi- 
mony ill  his  word,  are  not  at  variance  with  each  other  in  refrard 
to  the  necessity  of  prayer. 

I.   Let  it  now,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  ai-gument,  be 
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assumed — what,  however,  we  are  not  willing  to  concede  as  a  fact — 
that  the  world  of  nature  is  governed  simplj  and  purely  by  gen- 
eral laws.  The  first  question,  in  the  way  of  definition,  which 
would  arise  for  settlement,  ig,  What  is  nature  ?  What  does  it 
include  ?  What  is  that  which  is  stated  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
government  of  law?  Evidently,  there  are  comprehended  in  the 
terra  both  departments  of  what  is  called  nature — the  material 
and  the  spiritual ;  or  if  that  phraseology  be  objected  to,  matter 
and  mind.  In  the  position  that  the  world  is  controlled  by  gen- 
eral laws,  it  must  be  meant  that  the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  mind  are  alike  under  the  operation  of  this  system  of 
rule.  If  it  be  contended  that  mind  is  but  matter  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture and  a  more  ethereal  mould,  then  it  is  admitted  that  it  forms 
no  exception  to  the  statement  that  nature  is  governed  by  law. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  urged  that  mind  constitutes  an 
exception  to  this  enouncement,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essen- 
tially different  from  matter,  and  is  controlled  by  influences  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  then  the  position  is  clearly  abandoned  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  general  laws;  for  mind  is  obviously  a 
part  of  the  world,  or  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  those  laws 
cannot  be  said  to  be  general  which  do  not  apply  to  it.  They 
would  in  that  case  be  limited  to  a  certain  department  of  nature. 
They  would  be  particular,  not  general.  If  it  be  granted,  then, 
that  mind,  as  well  as  matter,  is  a  subject  of  this  fixed  and  uni- 
form government  of  general  laws,  we  Avoukl  call  attention  to  the 
striking  consideration,  that  man,  in  every  age,  condition,  and 
clime,  has  been  characterised  by  a  consciou'S  sense  of  dependence 
which  instinctively  impels  him  to  pray.  He  has  always  been 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  is  hemmed  in  and  restrained  by 
limitations  of  various  sorts :  limitations  upon  his  faculties  and 
powers  arising  from  their  native  weakness;  limitations  springing 
from  the  influences  exerted  upon  him  by  his  fellow-men ;  and 
limitations  imposed  by  natural  circumstances  which  are  beyond 
liis  control  and  which  hedge  him  about  on  every  hand.  The 
conviction  of  weakness  necessarily  induces  the  conpciousness  of 
dependence — a  consciousness  sometimes  manifesting  itself  in 
relation  to  other  men,  sometimes  to  external  nature,  and,  most 
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frequently,  to  a  power  which  is  felt  to  be  above  men,  and  above 
nature  itself.  This  universal  sense  of  dependence  has  led  very 
naturally  to  a  universal  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  to  seek 
for  help  from  a  superior  power ;  and  we  are  accordingly  met  by 
the  fact,  that  mankind  in  every  age  and  country  have  been  in- 
clined to  pray.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  between  them 
in  civihsation,  refinement,  and  learning,  they  are  all  character- 
ised by  a  natural  propensity  to  worship.  Whether  their  religion 
has  been  of  one  sort  or  another,  whether  it  enthrones  this  or 
that  divinity,  it  invariably  embodies  the  element  of  prayer.  The 
Hottentot  and  the  South-Sea  Islander,  as  well  as  the  English- 
man and  the  German,  offer  prayer.  Here,  then,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  fact  of  universal,  or  at  least  of  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, existence.  The  completer  the  induction  induced  by 
observation,  the  stronger  grows  the  conclusion  of  the  universality 
of  the  phenomenon.  We  are  therefore  irresistibly  impelled  to 
the  position,  that  if  human  beings  are  controlled  by  any  law, 
they  are  governed  by  the  law  of  conscious  dependence  constrain- 
ing them  to  pray.  If  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law  from  a  wide  induction  of  facts  characterised  by 
identity,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there  is  a  law  of 
prayer ;  for  the  induction  upon  which  it  is  based  is  as  extensive 
as  the  human  race.  We  stand,  then,  face  to  face  witli  a  general 
law  which  necessitates  the  offering  of  prayer ;  and  it  devolves 
upon  those  who  maintain  the  objection  to  prayer,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  to 
explain  the  curious  anomaly  tliat  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  one 
of  those  very  laws  themselves.  But  if  the  fact  that  men  pray 
is  one  of  general  existence,  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
some  provision  made  in  the  system  of  the  world  for  meeting  this 
fact,  or  human  nature  is  a  gigantic  lie,  and  the  scheme  by  which 
the  world  is  governed  is  irreconcilable  with  itself.  The  latter 
supposition  would  destroy  the  foundation  of  the  objection  to 
prayer  which  we  are  considering,  inasmuch  as  it  would  concede 
that  the  world  is  under  the  control  of  laws  which  are  out  of 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  wanting  in  that  relative  adap- 
tation w^hich  a  general  system   must   necessarily  involve.     The 
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hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  scheme  of  general  laws  would 
have  to  be  relinquished.  Even  granting,  then,  that  the  world  is 
simply  governed  by  general  laws,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  propensity  to  pray  is  the  result  of  these  laws  themselves.  It 
is  not  for  us  who  maintain  another  theory  to  explain  the  fact, 
but  for  those  who  contend  that  prayer  is  inconsistent  with  the 
reign  of  law  to  adjust  it  to  their  views.  It  is  commended  to 
their  consideration.  Their  attention  is  asked  to  what  Professor 
Mansel  calls  "the  sure  instinct  of  prayer." 

We  are  not  unaware  that  it  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  line 
of  argument,  that  the  induction  upon  which  the  law  of  prayer 
is  professedly  founded  is  not  as  complete  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be;  that  it  is  "ignorance"  which  "is  the  mother  of 
devotion ;"  and  that  as  men  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  science  reveals  as  controlling  the  scheme  of  nature,  they 
see  the  inutility  and  the  absurdity  of  prayer.  It  must  strike  an 
impartial  mind,  that  the  spirit  in  which  this  exception  is  con- 
ceived is  an  unfair,  if  not  an  arrogant  one,  as  it  leaves  out  of 
account  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious  expounders  of 
scientific  laws  have  been  distinguished  by  habits  of  devotion.  It 
will  hardly  be  maintained  with  seriousness,  that  the  prayers  of 
such  men  as  Newton,  Locke,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  and  Ham- 
ilton, originated  in  their  ignorance.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that, 
in  many  cases  in  which  men  have  neglected  the  practice,  or  have 
even  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  theory  of  prayer,  the  appalling 
exigencies  of  life,  and  the  dreadful  solemnities  of  death,  have 
converted  neglect  into  petition,  and  sneers  into  supplication.  It 
is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  truth  comes  out,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature  is  confessed,  and  the  conscious  need  of  help 
springs  instinctively  to  the  lips  in  the  language  of  earnest  en- 
treaty. Such  was  the  case  with  the  dying  infidel  who  cried, 
"  0  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  if  I  have  a 
soul!"  Speculate  and  theorize  as  we  may,  it  is  natural  for  men 
to  pray  for  the  supply  of  their  wants  and  the  relief  of  their 
pains.  They  may  not  always  pray  aright,  but  it  is  a  law  of 
their  being  to  pray.  Prayer,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  unless  it  be  supposed 
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that  law  is  clashed  against  law,  and  nature  engaged  in  destroy- 
ing  itself. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  What  are 
the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  the  world  is  governed?  We 
Say,  in  accordance  with  which  the  world  is  governed ;  for,  ob- 
viously, it  may  be  one  thing  to  hold  that  it  is  governed  m  accord- 
ance with  law,  and  quite  a  different  thing,  that  it  is  governed 
hi/  law.  In  the  one  instance  it  may  be  intended  to  affirm,  that 
the  governing  power  is  law;  in  the  other,  that  the  governing 
power  is  above  law  while  it  acts  through  it.  The  question  being, 
then,  what  are  the  laws  of  nature? — it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  distinction,  demanded  by  the  discussion,  which  is  to  be 
noticed  as  existing  between  moral  and  natural  law.  A  moral 
law  may  be  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  duty.  It  supposes  a  law- 
giver of  whose  will  it  is  a  formal  expression,  binding  the  moral 
agent,  as  a  subject  of  moral  government,  to  a  course  of  moral 
obedience.  Now,  as  our  nature,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  is  partly  moral,  and  as  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
controlled  must  also  be  in  part  correspondingly  moral,  it  might 
fairly  be  insisted  that  a  full  treatment  of  the  question  would  in- 
volve a  consideration  of  moral  law.  In  that  case,  as  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  moral  rules  without  also  supposing  a  lawgiver,  whose 
will  they  express,  and  without  whose  power  to  clothe  them  with 
executive  sanctions  they  would  be  mere  "^advice,  it  might  justly 
be  argued  that  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  such  laws 
embraces  the  acknowledgment  of  power  lying  back  of  them,  and 
imparting  to  them  all  their  significance.  Let  it,  however,  be 
conceded  that  this  is  not  the  aspect  of  law  in  which  it  enters 
into  the  present  discussion  ;  and  the  question  recurs,  what  are 
the  laws  of  nature  ?  All  are  agreed  as  to  the  process  by  which 
we  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  natural  law.  When  by  a  care- 
ful observation  and  collection  of  a  sufficient  number  of  particu- 
lar facts  which  closely  resemble  each  other,  we  have  grouped 
them  into  unity,  we  denominate  the  generalised  statement  thus 
attained  a  law,  and  we  say  that  the  individual  facts  took  place  in 
obedience  to  this  law.  But  is  it  not  manifest  that  this  is  not  a 
complete  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  facts  ?     The  question 
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at  once  arises,  "what  produced  the  facts  ? — for  facts  are  things 
done.  What  is  that  by  which  they  are  accomplished?  It  will 
not  do  to  reply  that  they  were  produced  by  law,  for  law  is  on^y 
a  generalisation  of  the  facts.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  facts  produced  themselves.  The  true  answer  is,  that 
they  were  produced  by  power  operating  in  an  orderly  and  regu- 
lar manner.  Natural,  or  physical,  law  is  but  the  fixed  and 
uniform  mode  in  which  power  works  to  the  production  of  results. 
We  are,  for  example,  accustomed  to  say  that  the  solar  system  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  many  of  its  magnificent 
phenomena  are  produced  by  that  law.  But  Avhen  we  proceed 
to  analyse  the  conception  couched  in  this  condensed  phraseology, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  mere  abstraction, 
called  by  us  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  binds  together  the 
parts  of  that  splendid  system.  .The  grand  notion  of  power  in 
energetic  operation  at  once  emerges.  There  is  the  force  of  at- 
traction which  draws  worlds  to  worlds,  and  like  a  mighty  hand 
holds  the  flying  orbs  to  their  appointed  pathways  through  the 
glittering  fields  of  space.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  natural 
laws,  of  animal  and  vegetable  growth,  of  chemical  affinity,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  others  which  science  discloses  as  ope- 
rating in  the  complicated  machinery  of  nature.  They  are  but 
the  plans  through  which  physical  forces  act,  the  moulds  in  which 
they  fashion  their  curious  and  admirable  results.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  that  the  world  is  governed  by  certain  laws,  the 
meaning  to  be  intelligible  is,  that  it  is  controlled  by  power,  which 
operates  in  regular  and  uniform  modes  in  producing  the  facts  of 
nature.  And  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  thing  deserving 
notice,  that  a  discussion  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
gress in  the  philosophical  circles  of  Europe,  has  developed  the 
theory,  which  is  ably  sustained,  that  all  the  forces  of  nature  are 
but  different  modifications  of  the  same  original  and  eentral  force. 
The  attraction  of  gravitation  and  chemical  affinity,  for  instance, 
are  but  diverse  manifestations  of  the  same  great  force  acting  in 
difi'erent  relations,  and  under  dissimilar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. This  is  not  mentioned  as  affording  a  ground  of  faith, 
but  only  as  indicating  the  interesting  fact  that  the  researches  of 
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science  tend  to  corroborate  the  doctrines  of  Scripture;  that  the 
utterances  of  nature  in  regard  to  subjects  upon  which  she  is 
competent  to  speak  are  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  oracles  of 
revelation,  (rod's  works  and  God's  word  are  the  complements 
of  each  other.  They  constitute  but  one  great  text-book,  with 
natural  and  supernatural  departments,  written  by  the  same  hand, 
and  illuminated  with  a  common  glory.  And  he  who  rashly  at- 
tempts to  separate  them  into  discordant  volumes,  will  find,  in  the 
end,  that  he  has  vainly  endeavored  to  sunder  what  God  hath 
joined  together  by  bands  which  no  touch  of  man  can  dissolve. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  voice  answers  to  voice ;  the  hymns  of 
nature  and  the  psalms  of  inspiration  blend  in  a  sublime  doxology 
to  God. 

III.  The  inquiry  now,  in  the  third  place,  arises,  What  is  this 
great  power  which  produces  thq  facts  of  nature  ?  AVere  this  a 
merely  philosophical  argument,  the  issue,  at  this  stage,  would 
have  to  be  joined  with  the  atheist  upon  the  question,  whether 
this  power  be  that  of  God,  or  one  which  is  inherent  in  nature 
itself.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  now  to  enter  those  lists.  But 
it  merits  attention  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  tlicir  purpose 
for  those  who  urge  the  objection  to  prayer  that  it  is  rendered 
useless  by  the  operation  of  general  laws,  to  hold  that  those  laws 
are  but  manifestations  of  a  power  whicli  is  divine.  This  is  the 
position  of  the  Pantlieistic  school.  They  confess  the  all-pervading 
power  of  God;  but  concede  to  them  their  doctrine  of  his  imper- 
sonality, and  you  admit  the  impossibility  of  prayer.  For,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  God  is  law,  and  law  is  God ;  and  it  is  the 
absurdest  of  all  absurdities  to  suppose  that  prayer  may  be  ra- 
tionally offered  to  law.  There  must  be  a  personal  being  who 
reigns,  in  order  that  prayer  may  be  conceived  as  intelligible  or 
possible;  and  it  is  alike  the  deliverance  of  reason  and  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  power  which  governs  the  world  is  that  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  personal  God.  The  argument,  did  our  limits  permit, 
might  be  expanded,  by  which  even  reason  establishes  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  religion;  but  we  must  be  content  wdth  a 
brief  intimation  of  a  single  line  of  proof  which  appeals  to  the 
experience  of  every  human  being.     It  is  derived  from  the  testi- 
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inony  of  our  own  consciousness.  It  is  true  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  (lod  is  exceedingly  small,  oven  though  he  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us  in  his  written  word.  But  he  has 
given  us  faculties  by  which  we  are  able  to  apprehend  somewhat 
of  his  existence  and  his  attributes ;  otherwise,  the  idea  of  God 
would  be  an  impossibility,  and  his  name  an  unmeaning  cipher. 
Man  was  originally  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  we  are  able 
to  rise  to  some  conception  of  his  nature  and  perfections  from  the* 
imperfect  but  real  analogies  of  our  own  consciousness.  Were 
we  not  possessed  of  moral  attributes,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  of  his  moral  excellencies;  had  we  no  intellect,  we 
could  not  apprehend  him  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  had  we  no 
will  and  no  conscience,  wc  could  not  acknowledge  him  as  the 
Almighty  llulcr  of  the  world.  From  our  possession  of  these 
faculties,  it  is  competent  for  us  to  infer  their  existence  in  him, 
although  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree  of  perfection.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  a  legitimate  process  by  which  we  infer,  from  our 
consciousness  of  personality,  the  fact  of  the  personality  of  (xod. 
It  is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  our  consciousness  of  personality 
is  direct  and  immediate.  Possibly  it  is  not.  All  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  show,  is,  that  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  possession 
of  attributes  which  necessitates  the  conviction  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  personal  beings.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  individuality,  of  that  characteristic  which  discri- 
minates us  from  all  other  beings ;  that  avc  are  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing intelligence,  will,  and  conscience;  in  short,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  qualities  inhering  in  us  from  which  the  inference  of 
our  personality  is  necessary  and  immediate.  TMs  leads  us  to 
the  conviction  of  God's  personality.  Although  we  may  not  be 
directly  conscious  of  the  fact,  any  more  than  we  are  directly 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  infer 
the  divine  personality,  just  as  we  are  necessarily  impelled,  by 
the  constitution  of  our  minds,  the  admirable  organism  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  glorious  order  of  external  nature,  to  the  inference 
of  the  divine  existence.  Every  human  being  is  conscious  that 
he  is  different  from  every  thing  else ;  that  what  is  himself,  is  not 
anything  else ;  and  that  nothing  else  is  himself.     And  the  in- 
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ference  is  clear,  that  as  God  is  a  person,  he  is  different  from  all 
other  beings;  that  God  is  not  the  universe,  and  the  universe  is 
not  God.  All  things  were  created  by  him;  and  "in  him  they 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being;"  but  thoy  are  not  he,  and 
he  is  not  they.  This  must  be  so,  or  we  are  greater  than  God. 
It  is  the  fact  of  our  endowment  with  the  noble  attribute  of  per- 
sonality which  lifts  us,  poor  and  insignificant  as  we  are,  im- 
measurably above  the  brute  creation,  and  the  sublimest  features 
of  the  natural  world.  Every  intelligent,  personal,  human  spirit 
has  a  glory  which  transcends  that  which  shines  in  the  exquisite 
garniture  of  the  earth,  and  blazes  on  the  face  of  the  starry 
heavens.  And  shall  we  deny  to  God  an  excellence  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  ?  The  Pantheist  is  confronted  by  the  dilemma  : 
either  we  are  not  persons,  and  then  our  nature  is  a  lie;  or  we  are 
persons,  and,  then,  as  according  to  his  hypothesis,  we  are  God, 
and  God  is  we,  he  is  a  person,  and  the  whole  Pantheistic  theory 
is  overthrown. 

The  conviction  of  the  divine  personality  is  indestructibly  im- 
bedded in  the  heart  of  the  human  race.  Wherever  we  find  man, 
in  whatsoever  age  or  clime,  we  are  met  by  "  oracles,  altars,  and 
priests,"  as  attestations  of  the  belief  that  a  personal  Deity 
exists,  that  men  may  worship  him,  and  that  he  may  receive  the 
worship  of  men.  And  this  great  truth,  so  loudly  and  unmis- 
takably proclaimed  by  human  consciousness,  is,  of  course,  the 
fundamental  idea  in  which  revelation  is -grounded.  There  must 
be  a  personal  God,  or  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
communicate  to  intelligent  beings  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
invite  them  to  the  exalted  privilege  of  holding  communion  with 
him.  The  fact  of  the  divine  personality  is  stamped  upon  the 
records  of  nature,  and  flames  in  letters  of  light  in  the  awful 
pages  of  a  written  revelation.  To  strike  it  from  the  inmost  con- 
victions of  our  minds,  is  to  dash  out  the  lights  upon  the  altars  of 
our  souls,  and  to  render  religion  itself  a  mockery  and  a  cheat. 
To  blot  it  out  from  the  tablets  of  Scripture,  is  to  quench  the 
rising  dawn  of  immortal  hopes,  and  to  consign  the  idea  of  a 
Bible  and  a  scheme  of   redemption   to   the  region  of  impossi- 
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When,  therefore,  we  affirm  that  the  world  is  not  simply  gov- 
erned by  law,  and  that  there  is  a  power  which  lies  back  of  law, 
and  operates  through  it  to  the  production  of  the  facts  of  nature, 
we  do  not  convey  the  impression  that  this  is  a  blind  and  imper- 
sonal power.  It  is  the  sublime  and  active  energy  of  an  infinite 
personal  God,  whose  reign  is  above  law,  while  it  is  administered 
through  it.  Let  this  be  conceded,  and  we  reach  the  doctrine  of 
the  possibility  of  prayer.  We  cannot  pray  to  law,  but  we  can 
pray  to  the  God  who  made  law,  and  who  uses  it  as  a  plan  upon 
which  he  creates,  developes,  and  controls,  a  system  of  transcend- 
ent order  and  beauty. 

IV.  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  admitting  the  personality  of  God, 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  prayer,  it  Avill  still  be  urged 
that  the  difficulty  has  only  been  shifted,  not  removed.  For  if 
God  governs  the  world  by  general  laws,  the  same  objection  exists 
to  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  The  syst^  of  government, 
though  administered  by  a  personal  Being,  is  fixed  and  uniform, 
and  determines  beforehand  the  destiny  of  the  individual.  Where, 
then,  is  the  room  for  prayer  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  obvious. 
There  is  no  impossibility,  even  on  rational  grounds,  of  conceiving 
that  God  has  in  the  ordination  of  the  plan  of  law,  by  which  he 
administers  the  government  of  the  world,  made  provision  for 
prayer  as  itself  an  element  in  the  scheme.  lie  may  have  estab- 
lished between  it  and  the  results  which  are  sought  by  it  the 
relation  of  means  to  ends;  and  then  prayer,  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  fixed  procedures  of  law,  is  involved  in  their 
development  and  rendered  certainly  successful  by  their  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  divested  of  contingency,  and  possess,  when 
offered  in  sincerity,  and  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  the 
guarantee  and  assurance  of  success.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
by  quoting,  on  this  point,  the  words  of  an  able  living  writer  who 
combines  the  faith  of  the  Christian  with  the  acuteness  of  the 
philosopher.  They  will  more  clearly  convey  the  ideas  we  are 
endeavoring  to  enforce  than  any  which  we  could  employ.  Says 
Dr.  McCosh :  *'Dr.  Chalmers  supposes  that  prayer  may  be  an- 
swered in  one  or  other  of  two  ways  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  God.     He  supposes  that  prayer  and 
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its  answer  may  be  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect,  that 
they  may  form  a  sequence  of  a  very  subtle  kind,  more  subtle 
than  any  of  the  sequences  of  the  most  latent  physical  substances, 
and  not  therefore  observable  except  by  those  who  have  that  nice- 
spiritual  discernment  which  is  communicated  by  faith.  Or,  he 
supposes  that  God  may  interpose  among  the  physical  agents 
beyond  that  limit  to  which  human  sagacity  can  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  law.  *  *  '''  He  might,  for  instance,  change  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  weather,  and  send  a  storm  or  a  calm  at  any 
given  place  or  time,  or  he  might  modify  the  laws  by  which  the 
living  functions  of  the  human  body  are  regulated,  and  send  health 
•  or  disease,  and  no  man  be  able  to  say  whether  there  has  been  an 
interposition  or  not.  But  is  it  necessary,"  remarks  Dr.  McCosh, 
"to  resort  to  either  of  these  ingenious  theories  ?  Is  there  not  a 
more  obvious  means  by  which  God  can  answer  the  prayer  of 
faith  ?  It  is  not  jiecessary  to  suppose  that  prayer  and  its  answer 
form  a  separate  law  of  nature;  for  the  answer  may  come  as  the- 
result  of  other  laws  arranged  for  this  very  purpose.  Nor  is  it 
needful  to  suppose  that  God  interposes  to  change  his  own  laws. 
The  analogy  of  his  method  of  operation  in  other  matters  would 
rather  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  has  so  an-anged  these  laws 
that  by  their  agency  he  may  answer  prayer  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  them.  *  *  "*■  Jljs  agents  were  at  first  ordained  and 
marshalled  by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  wise  designs 
of  his  government;  and  among  other  ends  they  may  bring  the 
blessings  for  which  faith  is  expected  to  supplicate,  lie  sends 
an  answer  to  prayer  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  compasses 
all  his  otiier  moral  designs,  as  he  conveys  blessings  and  inflicts 
judgments.  lie  does  not  require  to  interfere  with  his  own 
arrangements,  for  there  is  an  answer  provided  in  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  him  from  all  eternity,  flow  is  it  that  God  sends 
us  the  bounties  of  his  providence?  How  is  it  that  he  supplies 
the  many  wants  of  his  creatures '(  How  is  it  that  he  encourages 
industry  ?  flow  is  it  that  he  arrests  the  plots  of  wickedness  ? 
How"  is  it  that  he  punishes  in  this  life  notorious  offenders  against 
his  law  ?  The  answer  is,  by  the  skilful  preiirrangement  of  his 
providence,  whereby  the  needful  events  fall  out  at  the  very  time 
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and  in  the  way  required.  When  the  question  is  asked,  How 
does  God  answer  prayer  ?  We  give  the  very  same  reply, — it  is 
by  a  preordained  appointment  when  God  settled  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  and  set  all  its  parts  in  order." 

These  views,  so  far  as  they  go,  we  believe  to  be  as  just  as 
they  are  forcibly  expressed;  and  they  are  the  more  striking,  as 
they  do  not  indicate  a  method  of  answering  prayer  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact,  which  every  fresh  discovery  of  science  tends 
to  confirm,  that  God  ordinarihj  controls  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  natural  laws.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  this 
statement  of  the  mode  by  which  God  answers  prayer  were  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  it — which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  reason  to  believe  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  quoted, — it  would  fail  to  present  one  aspect  of  tho  subject 
which  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  and 
with  which  he  could  not  for  an  instant  consent  to  part.  That 
view  is,  that  God  is  personally  present,  always  and  every  where, 
in  tlie  working  of  the  scheme  of  his  providence,  carrying  into 
execution  the  laws  of  his  own  ordination,  and  bestowing  bless- 
ings in  answer  to  prayer  by  his  immediate  personal  act.  He  is 
not,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  philosophical  idea,  though 
admitted  to  be  personal,  simply  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  who 
constructed  the  world  as  a  vast  machine,  impressed  upon  it  its 
laws,  and  withdrew  from  any  subsequent  interposition  in  its 
affairs.  He  does  not,  so  to  speak,  operate  at  the  remote  end  of 
the  series  of  second  causes.  His  power  immediately  pervades 
the  whole  series  in  its  minutest  details,  circumstances,  and  rela- 
tions. He  is  perpetually  present  with  every  part  of  it,  and  as 
his  personality  can  no  more  be  divided  than  his  essence,  he  is 
personally  present  to  guide,  to  manage,  and  to  energize  the 
entire  system  in  all  its  parts.  Nor,  conceiving  the  world,  as 
some  do,  to  be  a  great  living  organism,  can  we  for  a  moment 
consent  to  the  supposition  that  God  is  present  with  it  as  a  mere 
principle  of  development,  of  which  its  life  is  the  general  result, 
and  its  parts  the  special  modifications.  That  would  be  to  deny 
his  personahty,  and  to  make  him  substantially  identical  with  the 
world,  and  the  world  with  him.     He  is,  indeed,  the  principle  of 
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life  and  the  source  of  power;  but  he  is  a  person  who  imparts  life, 
a  person  who  infuses  power.  He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath 
and  all  things;  but  he  is  different  from  the  world  while  he  is  with 
it,  and  the  world  is  different  from  him  wliile  it  is  in  him.  Let 
us  take  this  view  into  connexion  with  the  other,  and  we  can  see 
how,  without  infringing  the  established  order  of  natural  law, 
God  may  provide  for  our  wants,  hearken  to  our  petitions,  and 
bestow  answers  to  our  prayers  by  his  own  personal  and  imme- 
diate agency.  This  is  the  precious  doctrine  of  a  special  provi- 
dence so  clearly  taught  us  by  the  Scriptures,  without  which  the 
world  would  be  but  a  cold  and  dreary  realm  under  the  sway  of 
an  iron  system  of  law,  with  no  God  to  whom  we  could  draw  near 
in  sweet  personal  communion,  and  from  whom  we  could  derive  a 
present  help  amid  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  life.  No,  we  are 
not  under  the  rigid  reign  of  naked  and  absolute  law.  We  are  not 
doomed  by  the  stern  necessities  of  our  being  to  pray  to  mere 
abstractions,  to  cry  to  no  purpose,  with  the  idolatrous  priests  of 
old,-"0  Baal,  hear  us!  O  Baal,  hear  us!"  We  are  under  the 
special  providence  of  a  personal  God,  who  clothes  the  lilies,  feeds 
the  ravens,  notices  the  death  of  the  sparrow,  and  bows  down  a 
listening  ear  to  the  faintest  breathings  of  true  desire  from  the 
humble  and  broken  hearts  of  his  creatures. 

V.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  would  be  incomplete,  were 
it  not  added,  that  this  personal  God,  who  administers  the  laws  of 
the  Avorld,  has  been  pleased  in  his  word  to  reveal  himself  to  us 
under  the  relations  of  a  father,  a  saviour,  and  a  friend,  and  gra- 
ciously invites  us  to  pray  to  him  as  he  is  made  known  to  us  in 
these  lovely  and  endearing  characters.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  we  emerge  from  the  thickets  of  a  tangled  abstract 
discussion  into  the  open  fields  and  the  cheering  sunlight  of  God's 
blessed  word.  Here  the  plainest  and  most  unlettered  believer 
in  Jesus  may  take  his  stand,  and  invincibly  maintain  his  ground 
against  the  most  insidious  approaches  and  the  most  determined 
onsets  of  philosophy  and  science  "falsely  so-called."  God  his 
Father  speaks  to  him,  and  assures  him  that  he  hears  his  prayers. 
It  is  enough.  He  accepts  the  divine  testimony,  relies  upon  it 
though  a  world   should   pronounce  it  false,   and  unhesitatingly 
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stakes  upon  it  his  temporal  interests  and  Lis   eternal  hopes. 
And  what  the  word  of  God  declares  to  him  finds  a  response  in 
his  own  experience,  which  the  jeers  of  scepticism  can  not  silence, 
or  the  storms  of  infidelity  heat  down.     The  great  Being  who 
created  the  world,  stamps  his  laws  upon  it,  and  manages  its 
affairs  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  providence  ;    the  God 
who  thunders  from  the  skies,  and  shakes  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  proclaims  himself  to  us  worthless  sinners  as  our  Father  in 
Christ  Jesus  his  beloved  Son.     We  are  taught  to  address  him  as 
"our  Father  in  heaven."     lie  thus  tenderly  expostulates  with 
us  amidst  the  waywardness  of  early  life:    "Wilt  thou  not  from 
this  time  say,  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth?" 
How  movingly  docs  he  appeal  to  our  own  instinctive  emotions, 
and  derive  from  them  exhortations  to  us  to  confide  in  his  pater- 
nal love  in  all  our  weaknesses  and  distresses  !     "Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him ;  for 
he  knoweth   our   frame,   he  remembereth   that    we   are  dust." 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  that   she   should  not 
have  colnpassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?     Yea,  she  may  forget, 
yet  will  I  remember  thee.     For  a  small  moment  I  have  forsaken 
thee,  but  with   everlasting  mercies  will  I  have  compassion  on 
thee."     Further  :  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts   unto  your   children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?" 

And  is  this  so  ?  Then  if  he  be  indeed  our  Father,  tender, 
pitiful,  and  loving,  surely  as  his  children  we  may  come  to  him, 
and  make  known  to  him  our  requests.  Poor,  needy,  blind, 
naked,  miserable,  sick,  dying,  wo  may  come  to  him  and  tell  him 
all  our  wants.  And  can  a  Father's  heart  be  steeled  against  the 
entreaties  of  his  children,  who  cry  to  him  from  the  depth  of  such 
afflictions?  Tell  us  not  he  governs  the  world  by  general  laws 
and  cannot  listen  to  the  prayers  of  individuals.  And  shall  a 
Father's  laws  imprison  the  outgoings  of  a  Father's  heart  ?  Who 
would  ever  dream  that  the  more  perfectly  an  earthly  parent 
administers  the  government  of  his  household,  and  the  more- 
thoroughly  he  manages  its  affairs  by  wise  rules  and  systematic 
arrangements,  the  less  likely  he  would  be  to  hear  the  requests  of 
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his  needy,  sick,  and  dying  children  ?  And  why  should  God  be 
prevented  by  the  laws  which  He  administers  from  answering  the 
prayers  of  his  children  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  he  is  our 
Father,  and  we  are  his  children,  if  we  cannot  make  bold  to  come 
into  his  presence,  to  cling  to  his  knees,  and  supplicate  his 
paternal  benediction  ?  Let  men  of  science  sneer  as  they  may 
at  the  fancied  inefficacy  and  absurdity  of  prayer,  God  is  our 
Father,  and  we  can  come  to  him,  and  he  will  hear  our  voice. 
Yes,  verily,  God  hears  prayer.  Under  the  pressure  of  conscious 
guilt,  the  lashings  of  conscience  and  the  fears  of  death,  in 
seasons  of  fierce  temptation  and  bitter  conflict,  in  periods  of 
weakness,  perplexity,  and  gloom,  in  times  of  anxiety,  affliction, 
and  despair,  we  have  called  upon  him  and  he  has  heard  our 
prayers.  "1  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and 
my  supplications.  Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me. 
therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live.  The  sorrows  of 
death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me  :  I 
found  trouble  and  sorrow.  Then  called  I  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my  ^oul.  Gracious  is 
the  Lord  and  righteous  ;  yea,  our  God  is  merciful ;  for  thou  hast 
delivered  my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet 
from  falling." 

Eut  that  which,  above  all,  gives  us  assurance  of  the  cflicacy 
of  our  prayers,  is  the  fact  that  the  procedures  of  providence  arc 
instituted,  and  the  laws  of  the  world  arc  administered,  by  one 
who  is  at  once  a  Saviour,  a  Brother,  and  a  Friend.  "  All  power," 
said  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  parting ^words  to  his  disciples,  "all 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  All  things  arc 
put  in  subjection  under  his  feet,  and  nothing  is  excepted  from 
his  sway  save  him  who  did  put  all  things  under  him.  The  hands 
that  were  pierced  with  the  nails  of  Calvary  wield  the  sceptre  of 
limitless  dominion.  The  sacred  head  that  was  lacerated  and 
dishonored  by  the  coronet  of  thorns  is  graced  with  many  crowns, 
and  blazes  with  diadems  that  symbolize  a  manifold  and  univer- 
sal rule.  Cherubim  and  seraphim,  angels  of  all  ranks,  and  ten 
'thousand  times  ten  thousand  glorified  saints,  prostrate  themselves 
before  that  face  down  which  three  sorrowful  and  shameful  cur- 
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rents  ran — the  current  of  human  tears,  the  current  of  human 
blood,  and  the  current  of  human  spittle.  Into  the  grasp  of  Jesus 
are  gathered  up  the  reins  of  three  great  sovereignties — those  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  There  is  not  an  element  of  nature,  not 
a  force  of  nature,  not  a  living  being  of  nature,  which  he  does  not 
hold  in  his  power,  and  use  at  his  will.  The  fulness  of  the  world 
is  his.  The  fish  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  are  his.  He  gathereth  the  winds  in  his  fists,  rides 
upon  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind,  and  treads  tempestuous 
oceans  beneath  his  feet.  He  speaks,  and  the  mountains  tremble; 
he  utters  his  voice,  and  heaven  and  earth  give  ear.  He  calls, 
and  the  invisible  empire  of  death  attends,  departed  spirits  return, 
and  the  mouldering  dead  arise.  He  purchased  the  control  of 
this  world  by  the  price  of  his  blood.  Its  peoples  and  govern- 
ments and  dynasties  are  his.  He  presides  over  the  counsels  of 
senates  and  restrains  the  thoughts  of  kings.  And  when  the  an- 
gry nations  dash  themselves  against  each  other,  he  rules  the 
stormy  elements  and  directs  the  billowy  masses  at  his  will.  It 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  source  of  unspeakable  com- 
fort, that  this  administration  of  providence,  this  control  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  is  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  benefit  and  salvation  of  his  people.  "All 
things,"  says  the  apostle,  "are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  worlds  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come;  all  are  yours;  and  yc  are  Christ's;  and  Christ 
is. God's.''  Jesus  is  "Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church."  x\nd 
can  we  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  Christ  himself 
administers,  and  through  which  he  displays  his  power,  shall  ever 
be  barriers  betwixt  his  heart  and  the  prayers  of  his  people  ? 
Never,  never!  The  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  the  Brother  who 
passed  through  the  flaming  furnace  of  affliction  that  he  might 
know  how  to  sympathise  with  us,  will  tolerate  no  impediment  to 
the  communication  of  his  love  to  his  people,  or  the  passage  of  his 
people's  prayers  to  him. 

There  is  a  great  mistake  which  even  Christian  people  make  in 
regard  to  this  whole  matter.     They   appear  to  think  that  the 
scheme  of  providence  and  that  of  redemption  are  separately  ad- 
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ministered;    that    they  constitute    two   independent   kingdoms. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  has  discharged,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  the  office  of  a  great  reconciler.     It  has  closed 
up  the .  chasm  between   God  and  man,  and  healed  the  breach 
between  men  and  men.     And  now,  under  the  rule  of  the  great 
Mediator  who  is  enthroned  in  Zion,  providence  and  redemption 
have  been  brought  together  into  a  sublime  and  glorious  harmony. 
They  meet  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  kiss  each  other  there.     The 
processes  of  nature  pass  under  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
principle  of  grace.     Providence,   sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
atonement,  takes  on  a  redemptive  type.     The  Sovereign  of  grace 
is  the  Monarch  of  nature.     The  King  of  saints  is  the  King  of 
nations;  and,  ere  long,  attended  by  angelic  armies,  and  heralded 
by  the  trump  of  God,  he  shall  come  to  earth  with  a  name  written 
on   his  thigh — King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.     Science  and 
religion  are  destined  to  become  joint  worshippers;  and,  coming 
hand  in  hand,  will   together  bring  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh,  and  lay  them  reverently  at  Jesus'  feet.     The 
discordant  tribes  of  the  human  race,  linked  together  by  the  bond 
of  one  mediation  and  one  hope  of  redemption,  shall  repair  to 
the  throne  of  Zion's  King,  with  the  united  confession  bursting 
from  their  lips :   "  0  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall 
all  flesh  come  I" 

This,  then,  is  our  consolation  in  all  our  disappointments,  af- 
flictions, and  griefs.  We  rest  in  providence,  for  providence  is 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  ours.  To  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  administered  through  the  hands  of  the  great  Mediator,  is  to 
be  assured  that  they  cannot  conflict  with  the  validity  of  his 
people's  petitions.  To  know  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  is 
to  know  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  article 
would  permit,  to  meet  the  objection  to  prayer  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ui)iform  operation  of  natural  laws.  Essentially 
infidel  in  its  nature,  its  tendency  is  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
religion,  and  to  dry  up  the  spring  of  every  noble  virtue.  And 
yet,  as  it  professes  to  be  grounded  in  philosophical  principles,  it 
presents  itself  in  a  subtle  and  attractive  guise  especially  to  the 
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votaries  of  science.  The  marvel,  however,  is  that  it  should,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  a  temptation,  have  taken  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  many  Christian  men,  and  have  been  allowed  to  entangle 
them  in  doubts  respecting  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  their 
prayers.  We  beg  leave,  before  closing  these  remarks,  to  indi- 
cate one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  people,  in  passing  through  the  extraordinary  trials 
which  have  befallen  them,  to  entertain  this  sceptical  objection  to 
a  primary  institute  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  an  insufficient  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty,  wisdom,  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  administration 
of  those  promises  in  which  he  engages  to  hear  and  answer 
prayer,  and  a  rash  and  unwarranted  interpretation  of  his  will  as 
it  is  disclosed  in  the  procedures  of  his  providence.  It  seems  to 
be  strangely  taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
these  promises  except  such  as  may  be  impressed  upon  their  very 
face;  that  every  qualification  of  them  must  be  explicit,  none  can 
be  implicit;  and  that  every  petition,  provided  only  it  possesses 
the  element  of  sincerity,  is  entitled  to  success  by  virtue  of  a 
divine  guarantee.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  petitioner  to  secure  the  particular  blessing  which  he 
has  sought,  he  is  tempted,  in  his  disappointment,  to  discredit  the 
promises  which  assure  answers  to  prayer,  to  conceive  himself 
defrauded  of  covenanted  rights,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
ordinary  operation  of  laws  by  which  all  things  happen  alike  to 
all,  and  no  provision,  is  made  for  individual  wants  or  special 
emergencies.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  successful  prayer  is,  that  it  be  oflfered  for 
those  things  which  are  agreeable  to  the  divine  will.  It  would 
manifestly  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfections  for  God  to  grant 
answers  to  petition  which  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  his 
will;  nor  can  he  be  conceived  as  having  pledged  himself  to  a 
course  of  action  which  would  issue  in  such  a  result.  Now,  there 
are  two  aspects  in  which  the  w411  of  God  may  be  considered: 
First,  as' it  is  revealed  or  preceptive;  and,  secondly,  as  it  is 
secret  or  decretive.  In  the  first  of  these  forms,  it  is  embodied 
in  the  Scriptures;  and  in  the  second,  it  can  only  be  gathered 
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from  the  decisions  of  his  providence.  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Bible  is  an 
unerring  directory  of  prayer.  Whatever  petitions  it  authorises, 
it  is  legitimate  for  us  to  present ;  it  can  never  be  right  to  offer 
those  which  it  forbids.  To  expect  favorable  answers,  therefore, 
to  prayers  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  this  authority,  is  to  abuse 
the  divine  promises,  and  to  disregard  the  limitations  which  have 
been  expressly  imposed  upon  them.  God  cannot  gainsay  him- 
self. The  case,  however,  is  not  so  clear  in  reference  to  those 
temporal  benefits  concerning  which  the  Scriptures,  as  God's  pre- 
ceptive will,  give  us  no  positive  directions.  In  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  our  receiving  the  answers  to  petitions  of  that 
sort,  which  we  conceive  to  be  desirable,  we  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  competent  judges.  We  are  bound  to 
submit  ourselves  to  that  will  b}^  which  the  Almighty  Ruler 
governs  the  universe,  an<I  whicli,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  provi- 
dentially made  known,  exacts  from  angels  as  well  as  sinners  the 
profoundest  deference  of  which  they  are  capable.  That  will  is 
the  measure  of  eternal  rectitude,  the  expression  of  infinite  holi- 
ness, wisdom,  and  mercy;  and  to  quarrel  with  its  decisions,  when 
they  are  made  known  in  the  course  of  providence,  is  to  proclaim 
at  once  our  impiety  and  our  folly.  All  our  prayers,  for  what  we 
suppose  to  be  temporal  blessings,  should  ever  be  qualified  by  the 
condition — Thv  will  be'  done  !  We  should  remember  that  he 
whom  we  address  is  a  sovereign,  and  doeth  his  pleasure  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
that  he  is  all-wise,  and  therefore  can  make  no  mistake  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence  which  contemplate  his  glory  or  our 
good ;  that  he  is  infinitely  merciful,  and  therefore  denies  us  such 
answers  to  petition  as  he  knows  to  be  opposed  to  our  best  and 
highest  welfare.  God  promises  to  deliver  his  people  when  they 
call  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble;  but  the  deliverance  will  be 
afforded  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  time  as  will  most  pro- 
mote his  glory  and  their  good.  It  is  often  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  law  that  discipline  is  in  order  to  good- 
ness, sorrow  in  order  to  joy,  and  death  in  order  to  life.  The 
martyr  is  authorised  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  the  fire  and 
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the  stake,  so  long  as  the  final  event  is  uncertain ;  but  God  may 
call  him  to  testify  to  his  truth,  and  to  prove  his  own  faith  and 
love  by  dying  in  his  cause;  and,  in  that  case,  he  is  bound  to  ac- 
quiesce and  to  go  obediently  to  his  tragic  end.  His  prayer  seems 
to  be  unanswered,  and  he  dies  in  bodily  torture  under  the  sen- 
tence of  ecclesiastical  excommunication ;  but  the  glory  of  God 
is  highly  promoted  by  the  testimony  vvhich  he  delivers  in  blood ; 
Jiis  disembodied  spirit  is  rapt  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  the  gate 
of  heaven  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  angels,  the  welcome  of  saints, 
and  an  amaranthine  crown ;  while  his  heroic  fortitude  animates 
his  surviving  brethren  to  steadfast  constancy  and  unflinching 
courage  in  their  adherence  to  the  truth.  Our  blessed  Lord  and 
Sa-viour  himself,  as  an  infirm  and  dying  human  being,  stagger- 
ing under  the  curse  due  to  the  sins  of  the  world,  prayed  in  agony 
that  he  might,  if  it  were  possible,  be  delivered  from  drinking  the 
bitter  cup  of  his  last  dreadful  sufferings,  but  meekly  referred  the 
decision  to  his  heavenly  Father's  vail.  The  prayer  seemed  to  be 
unanswered,  and  he  drank  that  fearful  cup  to  its  dregs.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  had  the  petition  been  granted,  and  had  he  not 
died  precisely  as  he  did,  the  last  hope  of  salvation  for  our  lost 
and  ruined  race  would  have  been  blotted  out  in  the  blackness  of 
eternal  night.  God  promises  to  uphold  truth  and  right;  but  he 
has  not  pledged  himself,  in  every  particular  conflict  in  which 
truth  grapples  with  error,  and  right  with  wrong,  to  render  truth 
and  right  for  the  present  triumphant.  He  may  sufl'er  them,  for 
wise  purposes,  to  undergo  temporary  defeat,  and  to  be  exposed 
to  a  tempest  of  oppression  and  scorn.  In  these  cases,  it  is  our 
duty  to  sustain  ourselves  by  the  consideration  that  God  does  his 
will,  and  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  Avill  do  right.  And  to 
those  who,  baffled  in  their  hopes,  and  tempted  to  scepticism,  yet 
honor  God  by  an  uncomplaining  submission  due  from  sinful  short- 
sighted creatures  to  infinite  wisdom  and  absolute  sovereignty,  it 
will  in  time  be  made  to  appear — as  clearly  as  the  Hash  of  a  sun- 
beam through  the  fissures  of  a  dissolving  cloud — that  benefits 
were  withheld  for  the  bestowal  of  greater;  that  short-lived  suf- 
fering is  but  the  prelude  to  permanent  blessing;  and  that  truth 
and  right  go   down,  like  the  evening  sun,  beneath  a  horizon  of 
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darkness  and  an  ocean  of  storms,  to  reappear  in  the  morning 
glory  of  an  unclouded  day.  We  have,  then,  no  reason  to  de- 
spair because  our  prayers  for  certain  blessings,  however  appa- 
rently great,  have  for  a  time  been  unanswered.  Where  is  our 
faith?  Where  our  allegiance  to  our  almighty,  all-wise,  all- 
merciful  Sovereign?  Let  us  collect  ourselves;  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  and  stand  against  these  troops  of  doubts  that 
would  dislodge  us  from  the  citadel  of  our  faith.  God,  our  re-, 
deemer  and  deliverer,  reigns.  His  will  is  omnipotence,  his  realm 
the  universe,  and  justice  and  equity  are  the  pillars  of  his  rule. 
He  sits,  the  high  and  lofty  One,  upon  a  throne  of  glory ;  and 
suns  and  starry  systems  are  but  the  flying  squadrons  that  wheel 
with  flaming  standards  through  the  plains  of  space  at  his  com- 
mand. Legions  of  powerful  spirits,  prompt  to  obey  and  swift  to 
move,  minister  before  his  feet.  His  eye  rests  upon  his  afflicted 
people,  and  his  arm  is  lifted  for  their  deliverance.  When  he 
bows  the  heavens  and  comes  down  to  vindicate  them,  the  whole 
earth  is  exhorted  to  make  a  joyful  noise,  the  sea  to  roar  with 
the  fulness  thereof,  the  floods  to  clap  their  hands,  tlic  hills  to 
rejoice,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  shout  before  him. 
Zion  hears  the  thundering  acclaim  and  is  glad,  and  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  Judah  rejoice;  for  he  cometh,  he  cometh  to  judge  the 
earth ;  he  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the 
people  Vr'ith  his  truth. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  strike  out  from  our  souls  the  supreme 
necessity  of  prayer,  which  is  stamped  by  a  divine  hand  upon  the 
very  structure  of  their  being.  Indeed,  so  far  from  its  being  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  it  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  whole  framework  of  nature  and  redemption. 
It  is  shadowed  forth  in  dim,  though  not  unmeaning,  forms,  in  the 
dependence  of  all  creatures  inanimate  and  animate  upon  the 
providence  of  a  benignant  God.  The  flower  lifts  its  cup  at  dawn 
as  if  entreating  a  supply  of  morning  dew.  The  thirsty  earth, 
cracked  into  fissures,  opens  her  many  mouths  as  though  pleading 
for  the  descending  shower.  The  brutes  in  their  distresses  utter 
their  moans  to  him  who  made  and  can  relieve  them.  The  voices  of 
afllicted  nature  are  raised,  as  in  supplication,  to  nature's  God. 
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The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain, 
crying  for  deliverance  from  the  curse  which  oppresses  it.  From 
our  sinful  and  dejected  humanity,  in  all  its  departments,  there 
rises  upward  a  mournful  chorus  of  prayers  which  needs  only  to 
be  interpreted,  to  mean — Give  us  a  Saviour,  who  can  deliver  us 
from  going  down  to  the  pit  I  Give  us  a  Saviour,  who  can  bring 
holiness  out  of  sin,  joy  out  of  sorrow,  and  life  out  of  death! 
The  work  of  redemption  is  one  grand  and  perpetual  prayer.  Our 
great  High-Priest,  when  in  the  outer  courts  of  this  world  he  ren- 
dered worship  for  us  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  offered  up  the 
sublimest  prayer  which  had  ever  risen  to  the  Majesty  on  high. 
And  now  that  he  has  ascended  into  the  heavens,  he  appears  in 
the  holiest  of  all  as  the  minister  of  public  worship  for  his  Church, 
presenting  his  atoning  blood,  and  urging  his  unceasing  interces- 
sions before  his  Father's  throne. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  With  such 
grounds  for  its  acceptable  discharge  as  are  furnished  in  the 
gospel ;  with  such  a  Saviour,  who  has,  by  his  blood,  consecrated 
for  us  a  new  and  living  way  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary;  with 
such  an  High-Priest  over  the  house  of  God,  who  receives  our  im- 
perfect supplications  into  his  sacerdotal  hands,  and  seconds  them 
with  his  own  powerful  advocacy:  with  such  grounds  for  prayer 
as  these,  we  are  entitled  to  "draw  near  with  true  hearts  in  full 
assurance  of  faith."  The  examples  of  the  saints  of  all  ages — 
the  noble,  the  great,  the  good  of  earth — attest  the  value  of 
prayer,  and  as  with  ten  thousand  voices  summon  us  to  its  dis- 
charge. Compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
we  shall,  as  by  their  common  verdict,  be  convicted  of  infidelity 
and  folly,  if  we  come  not  "boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  that 
we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
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Admitting  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  nothing  could  be  more 
inherently  probable  than  the  gift  of  a  revelation  to  the  creature. 
That  man's  chief  end  should  be  to  glorify  God,  seems  to  be  a 
self-evident  proposition ;  because  no  higher  motive  for  the  exercise 
of  creative  power  can  be  imagined.  That  God  should  have 
included  the  other  and  subordinate  object — namely,  that  the 
creature  should  enjoy  him  forever — is  the  real  mystery  ;  because 
there  is  no  antecedent  probability  of  such  an  addendum  to  the 
original  object.  Again,  there  must  needs  be  the  revelation  of 
a  rule  to  direct  the  creature  how  he  may  glorify  the  Creator.  So 
these  two  propositions,  with  which  Presbyterian  standards  begin, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  and  therefore  the  fool  liath  said  in  his 
heart,  "No  God." 

The  announcement  of  this  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is 
majestic  in  its  simplicity:  "The  word  of  God,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  Nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  The  obligation  to  believe  and  obey  cannot  be 
strengthened,  if  the  proposition  is  true.  The  present  purpose, 
therefore,  is  to  investigate  this  statement,  and  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  these  Scriptures  are,  in  very  deed,  the  word  of  God. 
And  in  conducting  this  inquiry,  it  is  not  designed  to  go  over 
the  ground  upon  which  the  Church  has  stood  in  her  conflicts  with 
infidels  of  all  ages,  or  to  collate  the  arguments  and  testimony  of 
her  best  instructed  sons ;  but  rather  to  treat  the  subject  from  a 
more  popular  point  of  view,  and  to  present  such  considerations  as 
might  be  naturally  suggested  to  the  humblest  and  most  unlet- 
tered lover  of  God's  wonderful  revelation. 

One  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  this  book,  which  is  in  the 
possession  or  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
whose  eyes  may  meet  these  pages,  is  the  utter  failure  of  all  the 
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infidel  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  is  true  that 
this  first  argument  is  only  a  negative  form  of  proof;  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  profound  thinkers 
has  been  given  to  this  profitless  warfare,  the  fact  of  failure  is 
far  from  insignificant.  There  are  many  sceptics  in  the  world 
who  have  not  joined  the  army  of  positive  unbelievers.  These  have 
not  denied — they  have  only  doubted.  But  there  have  also  been 
many  professed  atheists  and  infidels,  who  have  devoted  all  their 
powers  to  the  overthrow  of  all  forms  of  religion.  It  is  a  grand 
mistake  to  underrate  the  ability  of  these  enemies  of  truth.  Some 
of  them  have  won  a  deathless  renown  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
when  their  contributions  to  the  world's  literature  have  been  upon 
some  other  topic.  The  unbelievers  of  ai  past  age,  such  as  Hume, 
Voltaire,  and  Paine,  were  men  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  The  de- 
ists and  free-thinkers  of  the  present  age,  such  as  Renan,  Strauss, 
and  perhaps  Humboldt,  have  brought  no  ordinary  abilities  to  aid 
in  their  assaults  upon  revelation.  Were  it  possible  for  a  man,  with 
an  immortal  soul,  to  divest  himself  of  all  personal  interest  in  this 
curious  warfare,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  variety 
and  diversity  of  the  weapons  formed  against  Zion.  Not  one  of  the 
six  champions  above  named  is  at  agreement  with  any  other;  and 
this  lack  of  unity  amongst  the  motley  crew  of  doubters  and 
deniers  has*  formed  the  staple  of  Henry  Rogers's  work,  "The 
Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  given  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
most  brilliant  and  pungent  satire.  It  is  a  solemn  matter  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  joke,  yet  the  forlorn  efforts  of  the  very  best  of 
infidels  are  in  point  of  fact  both  ludicrous  and  ridiculous. 
Compared  with  the  truth  which  they  assail,  standing  in  majestic 
sublimity  far  above  their  reach,  their  most  violent  assaults  are 
but  shattered  waves,  impotently  chafing  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
of  ages. 

The  poor  dead  brute  who  wrote  the  "Age  of  Reason,"  "The 
Rights  of  Man,"  and  "  Common  Sense,"  was  perhaps  at  once  the 
most  earnest  and  the  most  feeble  amoncr  the  haters  of  God  and 
of  revelation.  His  works  have  gone  with  him  into  oblivion,  and 
were  never  popular  in  enlightened  communities.  His  life  was  a 
succession   of    failures.      A   feeble   attempt   to   revarnish    the 
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memory  of  Paine  was  put  forth  some  years  ago  by  a  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  the  decayed  bones  could  not  be  shaped 
into  a  decent  skeleton ;  and  the  unhappy  reader  of  the  article 
shrank  back  appalled  from  the  ghastly  object  thrust  upon  his 
attention.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  an  article  should 
have  been  written  and  printed  in  a  Christian  land.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  an  intelligent  man  should  attempt  to  derive 
instructive  lessons  from  the  life  of  Paine,  and  extol  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 
other  spot  than  ]3oston  can  be  found  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet  where  such  writing  and  printing  could  be  done;  where 
such  a  compound  of  cool  effrontery  and  devilish  blasphemy  could 
be  boldly  thrust  upon  an  educated  community.  There  is  one 
other  locality  in  the  universe,  and  only  one,  where,  if  the 
inhabitants  indulge  in  periodical  literature,  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  probably  popular.  It  is  only  charitable  to  hope  that  this  is 
the  case,  as  the  ])oston  theologians,  when  they  finally  quit  tlic 
Hub,  may  there  find  a  literature  to  their  liking. 

The  other  infidel  writers  above-named  have  a  better  record 
than  Paine,  though  none  of  them  can  compare  with  him  in  the 
earnestness  and  persistence  of  their  attacks  upon  truth.  One 
might  almost  believe  that  Paine  really  fancied  that  his  labors 
were  to  benefit  the  race.  In  the  cases  of  the  others,  one  looks 
in  vain  for  anything  indicative  of  brotherly  affections.  They 
seem  to  place  all  the  rest  of  creation  in  a  posture  of  antagonism, 
and  to  regard  all  civilised  races  as  the  victims  of  superstition, 
only  less  silly  than  Fctichism,  and  only  less  harmless  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  Thugs.  Yet  they  hold  no  common  principle,  and 
all  of  their  artillery  is  of  varying  calibre.  They  abolish  all 
creeds  and  confessions,  and  give  nothing  as  a  substitute.  They 
do  not  assault  each  other,  though  atheists,  deists,  pantheists,  and 
the  like,  alternate  in  their  slender  ranks.  They  do  not  see 
God,  therefore  there  is  no  God.  They  see  God  in  all  things, 
therefore  all  things  are  God.  There  is  positively  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  these  conclusions  in  all  of  their  philosophy. 
Is  there  no  argument  for  revelation  here  ? 

But   the    absolute   and    indispensable    necessity   for   divine 
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revelation  is  written  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  constantly 
manifested  in  all  of  the  methods  by  which  this  nature  is  dis- 
tinguished. To  track  the  unbeliever  through  the  desolate 
regions  of  doubt,  were  very  profitless  labor.  It  is  a  sterile  waste 
at  best,  while  human  consciousness  offers  rich  and  attractive 
fields  for  investin^ation. 

Look,  then,  at  the  universality  and  power  of  the  principle 
called  hope,  the  possession  of  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes  that  perish.  The  old  myth  of  the  heathen,  dimly 
recognising  the  grand  truth  of  man's  heavenly  origin,  more 
clearly  reveals  the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  attribute,  in  the 
fable  of  Pandora.  The  Christain  knows  better  ;  he  knows  that 
nobler  divinities  remain,  even  after  hope  has  fled;  but  the  power 
of  hope,  manifested  in  the  endurance  and  resistance  of  human 
ills,  the  heathen  had  discovered.  It  is  the  common  instinct  of 
humanity,  and  the  want  of  it  transforms  man  into  a  monster. 
Now  compare  the  hopes  which  animate  mankind,  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  desire  and  anticipation,  but  deriving  no  life  from 
the  oracles  of  God,  with  the  hopes  of  believers.  And  here,  the 
appeal  must  needs  be  to  the  experience  of  individuals.  In  the 
one  case,  it  is  a  reliance  upon  the  idol-god  of  the  world — the 
divinity,  chance — and  is  mingled  with  distressing  doubts  and 
fears.  There  arc  multitudes  of  chances  ;  why  may  they  not  be 
favorable  ?  And  so  man  hopes  for  success  in  his  enterprises, 
until  he  attains  to  some  measure  of  it,  or  is  involved  in  remediless 
failure.  In  the  other  case,  the  hope  founded  on  the  word  and 
promise  of  God,  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  just  as  secure  and 
absolute  when  fixed  upon  earthly  good,  as  when  it  rises  to  the 
heavenly  beatitudes.  The  instinctive  hope  of  good  in  the  future, 
is  certainly  a  token  of  God's  great  goodness  to  his  creatures,  as 
he  has  implanted  the  principle  in  the  very  depths  of  their  nature. 
But  the  doubter  or  denier  of  revelation  journeys  through  the 
devious  paths  of  the  world,  as  often  misled  as  safely  directed  by 
his  hopes.  The  light  they  furnish  is  the  spark  of  the  glow- 
worm, intermittent  and  uncertain,  or  the  ignis-fatuus  born  in  the 
swamps,  fitful  and  bewildering.  The  better  hope,  resting 
upon  the  word,  is  a  ray  of  light  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
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It  penetrates  the  secret  recesses  of  the  believer's  soul,  irradiating 
all  its  chambers  when  clouds  and  darkness  most  beset  his  path- 
way, and  gilds  his  very  fears.  There  are  few  men  in  the  world 
who  have  entertained  both  of  these  different  hopes,  whose 
experience  will  not  corroborate  this  statement.  No  reference  is 
here  intended  to  those  higher  expectations  of  the  saint,  which  are 
fastened  upon  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  but  merely  to  those 
hopes  which  terminate  within  the  limits  of  the  present  life.  The 
Avord  hath  the  promise  of  hotli  lives;  and  the  believer  who  fails  to 
seek  in  it  the  assurance  of  temporal  prosperity,  cheats  his  soul 
of  most  substantial  comfort.  Look,  0  brother,  how  accurately 
God  provides  for  every  conceivable  contingency  in  j/our  life! 
No  evil  can  threaten,  no  calamity  befall  you,  against  which  you 
may  not  oppose  a  weapon,  drawn  from  this  armory,  to  dash  aside 
the  impending  danger.  Or  should  the  threatened  evil  grow  into 
a  present  reality,  you  may  still  present  the  front  of  a  man 
provided  for  all  emergencies;  because  the  promise  overlaps  the 
calamity,  and  reaches  to  the  very  verge  of  Jordan. 

The  argument  suggested  by  this  comparison  is  patent.  For  six 
thousand  years  the  world  has  been  collecting  maxims,  wherewith 
its  inhabitants  have  hedged  about  all  their  multitudinous  interests. 
Many  of  them  are  intended  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  hopes  of 
humanity;  and  the  most  of  them  that  have  a  positive  value,  are  di- 
lutions of  the  proverbs  of  Holy  AYrit.  Men  adopt  these  postulates 
insensibly,  and  apply  them  to  their  individual  circumstances  as 
emergences  arise  in  their  history.  In  times  of  disaster,  they 
say  that  the  darkest  hour  is  ever  that  which  immediately  precedes 
the  dawn  ;  or  that  in  tliis  variable  life,  a  long  continued  course 
of  misfortune  is  itself  a  promise  of  better  times  in  the  proximate 
future.  It  is  the  teaching  of  human  experience,  and  most  of  the 
crests  borne  by  the  world's  warriors  have  the  same  motto  :  Spcro 
meliora.  Indeed,  as  God  has  constituted  humanity,  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  No  system  of  philosophy 
could  exist  among  men  that  forbade  indulgence  in  the  illusions 
of  hope;  and  this,  by  the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Creator,  though 
a  thankless  world  knows  it  not,  or  acknowledges  it  not.  But 
human    experience   teaches    other    and    far    different    lessons 
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also.  Sometimes  the  dark  hours  are  followed  by  no  sunlight. 
Sometimes  the  prolonged  course  of  niisfortune  culminates  in 
overwhelming  disaster,  and  thus  the  "expectation  of  the  wicked 
perishes. ' '  Therefore  the  wise  weigh  the  balance  of  probabilities, 
and  lean  with  caution  upon  the  maxims  of  the  hopeful.  Their 
best  and  brightest  anticipations  are  always  clouded  by  doubts, 
and  always  hung  upon  a  shaking  chain  of  contingencies. 

Not  so  with  the  hope  that  rests  upon  the  divine  promise.  Here 
are  no  contingencies.  In  temporal  things  there  cannot  be  a 
sure  fulfilment,  because  the  infinite  will  shapes  all  the  ends 
of  all  men ;  but  the  promise  includes  all  that  is  good.  The  grand 
old  saint  who  was  selected  to  write  the  final  words  of  promisci 
states  the  case  with  wonderful  accuracy.  The  believers  con- 
fidence, he  says,  is  this :  "If  we  ask  anything  according  to  his 
will,  he  heareth  us :  and  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  wdiatsoever 
we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 


him."  This  is  not  the  announcement  of  a  doctrine:  it  is  the 
assertion  of  a  fact,  endorsed  by  the  accumulated  testimony  of 
eighteen  centuries. 

It  is  not  possible  that  men  should  have  been  cheated,  throughout 
these  long  ages,  by  such  fair  sounding  words.  You  cannot 
produce  any  similar  words,  though  you  sift  all  the  productions  of 
human  philosophy  to  the  bottom.  And  if  you  could,  it  would 
still  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  credence  of  humanity,  llow  is 
it  then,  that  in  this  late  day,  when  the  world  is  ablaze  with 
the  light  of  this  tremendous  nineteenth  century,  you  can  find 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  practised  thinker,  the  acute 
reasoner,  and  the  simple-minded  child,  all  ranks,  all  classes,  all 
conditions  of  men,  and  vast  multitudes  of  them,  uniting  in  the 
belief  that  these  fair  words  arc  true^  and  clinging  to  them,  as  for 
tlie  very  life  of  their  souls  ?  There  is  but  one  conceivable 
answer.  They  are  the  words  of  God  Almighty,  and  a  secure 
stronghold  for  these  prisoners  of  hope  I 

One  step  further  brings  into  view  another  exercise  of  hu- 
manity— prayer.  It  is  so  universal  an  exercise,  in  some  form, 
that  very  few  people  have  paused  to  inquire  into  its  origin.  The 
doctrine  of  Scripture  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  agree  in 
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teaching  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  teaching  that  the  fact  of 
his  existence  is  known  independently  of  written  revelation.  He 
is  manifested  in  the  works  by  which  his  power  and  Godhead  are 
made  known.  In  this  world,  and  probably  in  all  other  worlds, 
positive  atheists  are  in  a  sorry  minority.  The  untutored  savage 
has  a  god  of  some  sort,  and  he  prays  in  some  fashion.  There 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  most  beastly  tribes,  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish,  have  still  some  dim  perception  of  existent 
divinity,  to  be  propitiated  and  petitioned.  And  so  man  is 
distinguished  from  other  animals  in  that  he  alone  is  a  praying 
animal.  IIow  this  comes  to  pass  does  not  matter.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  all  men  pray. 

It  may  be  said  here,  that  the  Bible,  if  it  v/ere  a  merely  human 
composition,  would  be  certain  to  recognise  and  expatiate  upon 
this  universal  habit.  This  is  true,  supposing  the  book  to  be 
either  a  delusion  or  a  sham.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
product  of  human  superstition,  or  of  human  fraud,  would  treat 
the  subject  as  the  Bible  treats  it. 

By  common  consent,  the  prayer  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
is  regarded  throughout  Christendom  as  the  one  model  which  God 
has  revealed.  It  is  learned  by  rote,  all  over  the  world,  and 
lisped  by  infant  lips  long  before  the  infant  mind  apprehends  the 
naked  idea  of  petition.  The  memory  retains  the  form  of  words 
with  unfailing  tenacity;  and  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
vernacular,  this  wonderful  collection  of  pure  Saxon  words  ascends 
to  the  throne  of  grace  and  enters  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  show  that  this  brief  form  of  prayer 
actually  meets,  expressly  or  impliedly,  every  conceivable  condition 
of  humanity.  The  wisdom  that  compressed  all  the  possible 
wants  of  man  into  these  six  petitions  was  not  created  wisdom, . 
and  the  book  that  contains  them  must  needs  be  the  word  of 
God.  But  the  same  word  plainly  teaches  that  this  matchless 
catholic  form  of  petition  does  not  exclude  special  supplication  for 
special  wants  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  encourages  the  believer  to 
present  his  plea  for  particular  blessings  as  emergencies  arise 
in  his  history :     "After  this  manner,  pray  ye ;"  but  use  not  vain 
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repetitions.  And  as  the  Bible  abounds  in  examples  of  prayer, 
all  over  the*  revelation,  from  the  first  book  to  the  last,  which  ends 
with  a  prayer,  only  two  out  of  this  multitude  will  be  instanced 
for  more  minute  examination. 

The  first  of  these  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  prayer 
of  the  publican.  It  occurs  in  one  of  those  matchless  com- 
positions of  the  Gospels,  called  parables,  uttered  by  one  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake  before  or  since.  This  particular 
prayer  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  set  in  the  parable 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  address  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the 
antithesis  is  perfect  in  all  parts  of  the  narrative.  To  avoid  di- 
gression, the  structure  of  the  story  here  recounted,  wholly 
different  from  any  known  human  composition,  will  not  now  be 
discussed,  albeit  in  this  very  point  lies  an  indisputable  argument 
for  the  authenticity  of  divine  revelation.  But  confining  atten- 
tion to  the  petition  and  its  recorded  contrast,  let  it  be  noticed, 
first,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the 
first  two  men  that  were  born  into  the  world.  The  sons  of  Adam 
are  represented  as  coming  before  God  in  the  attitude  of 
worshippers.  The  elder  brings  his  thank-oifering,  complete  in 
the  panoply  of  his  own  righteousness.  The  other  comes  with 
the  blood  of  atonement  and  finds  the  favor  of  his  Creator.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  after-thought  of  theologians,  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  worship  of  Cain  and  Abel,  as  some  shallow 
free-thinker  has  asserted ;  but  this  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
propitiation  is  plainly  announced  by  God  himself  in  his  expos- 
tulation with  Cain.  "If,"  says  God,  "thy  righteousness  is 
perfect,  thy  acceptance  is  certain;  and  if  it  is  faulty,  behold  a 
sin-offering  coucheth  at  thy  door  !  "  Thus  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  world's  history,  the  line  is  drawn  separating  the  race  of 
Adam ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  there  have  been  no 
subdivisions.  On  the  one  side  stand  the  Pharisees  of  all  ages, 
approaching  the  great  throne  with  complacent  trust  in  their  own 
merits  ;  their  entire  worship  compressed  into  a  brief  sentence : 
"  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  worthy !  "  And  on  the  other, 
the  stricken  sinners  of  all  ages,  beating  upon  their  breasts  and 
supplicating  mercy  through  atoning  blood  ! 
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The  common  version  of  the  Bible  is  so  excellent,  that  scholars 
generally  have  deprecated  all  suggestions  of  formal  emenda- 
tion. Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  English  words  do. 
not  always  give  the  full  meaning  of  the  original.  And  while 
the  prayer  of  the  publican,  as  it  stands  in  the  English  version, 
challenges  the  admiration  of  all  men,  it  is  marvellously  enlarged 
in  its  scope  and  teaching  by  more  accurate  rendering.  The 
word  translated,  "be  merciful,"  occurs  one  other  time  in  the 
New  Testament,  namely,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation is  said  to  "  make  reconciliation"  ;  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  best  commentators  and  schoolmen  is,  that  the 
word  includes  the  idea  of  expiation,  propitiation,  atonement. 
"  God  be  merciful,  through  atoning  blood."  This  criticism  is 
presented  merely  for  the  sake  of  revealing  the  peculiar  orthodoxy 
of  this  short  petition,  so  wonderfully  comprehensive,  and  so 
appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  sinners  of  Adam's  race. 

But  the  other  mistranslation  deprives  the  prayer  of  its  start- 
ling emphasis.  In  calling  himself  a  sinner,  the  publican  uses 
tlie  definite  article :  it  is  "  the  sinner"  that  he  proclaims  himself. 
As  if,  in  tlie  countless  multitudes  of  transgressors,  he  found 
none  to  compare  with  himself.  Nay,  as  if  he  alone,  of  all  the 
guilty  race,  were  entitled  to  the  name  of  sinner.  If  it  had  been 
a  human  invention,  this  "justified"  worshipper  would  never 
have  been  so  represented.  It  is  not  conceivable  that,  any  mere 
man  would  have  invested  the  hero  of  his  drama  with  this  bad 
preeminence.  It  precisely  accords  with  the  profession  of  the 
great  apostle,  who  styles  himself  the  "  chief  of  sinners,"  when 
he  urges  the  faithfulness  of  the  Bedeemer  and  the  fulness  of 
redemption. 

Here  again,  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  secret  consciousness  of 
every  Christian  reader.  To  him,  this  emphatic  confession  of  ill 
desert,  is  not  hyperbolical.  It  is  the  exact  experience  of  each 
subject  of  the  new  birth,  the  inevitable  pang  in  the  travail  pre- 
ceding the  joy  of  deliverance.  It  is  more.  It  is  the  ever 
present  and  ever  increasing  conviction  of  the  renewed  man, 
attending  him  through  all  his  pilgirmage,  growing  daily  deeper 
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as  day  by  day  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  matchless  Saviour  are 
more  clearly  revealed.  He  loves  much  who  is  much  forgiven. 
The  poverty  of  the  moralist,  who  finds  no  stains  in  his  life,  is  the 
more  ghastly,  by  comparison  with  rich  experience.  You  have 
herein  an  argument  for  divine  revelation  always  sufficient  and 
satisfactory.  No  living  intelligence  but  the  Maker  of  your  soul, 
could  have  invented  the  publican's  prayer. 

The  other  example  is  the  prayer  of  David,  as  recorded  in  the 
fifty-first  Psalm.  In  it  is  included  all  that  the  publican's  peti- 
tion contains,  and  something  more.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  prayer  was  uttered,  are  a  part  of  the  record,  and  one 
familiar  to  all  Bible  readers.  The  man  had  been  guilty  of  sins 
of  peculiar  atrocity  and  was  now  suffering  the  legitimate  penalty. 
God's  arrows  rankled  in  his  wounded  soul.  Knowing  the  story, 
you  can  appreciate  his  evident  agony ;  and  you  will  search  in 
vain,  for  similar  utterances,  in  all  the  world's  literature.  A 
formal  exposition  of  the  Psalm  would  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
present  argument;  but  it  is  in  order  to  call  attention  to^  the  deep 
contrition  of  the  sinner,  his  clear  recognition  of  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrines  of  grace,  and  the  single  fact  that  he  specially 
charges  himself  with  sin  against  God.  "Against  thee,  thee 
only,  have  I  sinned  I  "  It  is  not  credible  that  human  imagination 
or  human  ingenuity  could  invent  this  conclusion  to  the  story  of 
the  Ilittite.  No  romancer  has  ever  produced  a  similar  story, 
which  is  told  in  few  words,  with  the  sobriety  peculiar  to  Bible 
narativcs,  and  infinitely  touching  in  all  its  details.  The  innate 
nobleness  of  the  warrior's  character,  so  sharply  defined  by  con- 
trast with  the  meanness  of  the  royal  murderer,  is  like  "a  jewel 
flashing  upon  dingy  serge-cloth.  "  And  none  of  the  acts  of  the 
other  mighties  of  David's  hosts  invest  their  histories  with  equal 
interest.  He  closed  his  career  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
battle,  with  deeds  of  knightly  prowess,  and  died  the  death  of  a 
hero. 

While  therefore,  we  might  expect  some  token  of  remorse  from 
the  king,  and  in  some  measure  appreciate  the  keenness  of  his 
anguish  as  he  prayed,  "Deliver  me  from  blood,"  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  enormity  of  his  offence  as  against  God  would  have 
VOL.  xxr.,  NO.  1. — 3. 
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occurred  to  any  uninspired  writer.  But  this  is  not  a  controversy 
with  unbelievers  or  doubters,  and  once  again  the  appeal  is 
addressed  to  the  secret  experience  of  the  Christian.  Have  there 
been  no  times,  in  your  history,  when  the  words  of  this  Psalm 
appeared  to  be  the  exact  words  you  needed,  more  accurately 
meeting  the  emergencies  of  your  case  than  any  other  words  of 
Holy  Writ?  If  not,  there  are  depths  you  have  not  sounded, 
there  are  nooks  in  the  dark  valley  you  have  not  yet  explored. 
But  if  this  experience  has  been  yours,  rely  upon  it  that  no 
created  intelligence  could  have  placed  it  upon  record,  and  made 
it  applicable  to  millions  of  cases  where  the  stains  of  the 
Psalmist's  sins  could  not  be  found. 

Advance  one  step  further,  and  scrutinise  the  world's  ex- 
perience upon  another  point,  or  rather  upon  this  same  point  in 
its  universal  application.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  forms  of  religion 
the  earth  has  ever  known,  recognise  the  existence  of  guilt,  and 
its  sequence  of  penalty.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  this  ex- 
perience is  due  to  the  traditional  story  of  the  lapse  of  humanity, 
in  the  person  of  its  head  and  founder.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  internal  conviction  of  guilt  is  universal,  by  the  declared 
decree  of  God;  but  arguing  outside  of  the  revelation,  the 
methods  of  expiation,  diverse  and  numerous,  prove  the  univer- 
sality of  this  uncomfortable  conviction.  Now  the  first  effect  of 
this  "conscience  of  sin"  is  anxiety  for  deliverance  from  the 
penalty,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  is  demonstrated  by  the 
uniformity  of  this  experience.  Looking  backward,  along  the 
track  of  ages,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  true  progress  of  civil- 
isation from  the  light  and  influence  of  God's  blessed  gospel;  yet 
the  modes  of  expiation  invented  by  the  heathen  are  usually 
hideous  and  revolting,  considered  independently  of  God's  law 
and  grace.  Nothing  could  be  more  inherently  improbable,  than 
that  these  modes  could  be  sufficient — the  best  of  them.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  old  dispensation  availed  nothing  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  conscience;  yet  they  are  explicable  by  the  clearer 
light  of  the  new,  and  availed  only  as  administrations  of  the 
antitype.  Bereft  of  their  spiritual  and  typical  significance,  all 
the  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  simply  horrible,  albeit  estab- 
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lished  by  the  authority  of  the  Creator.  How  much  more  repul- 
sive are  the  numberless  inventions  sought  out  by  the  sinners  of 
heathendom  ! 

Compare  the  Bible  story  of  expiation,  with  all  the  other 
methods  known  to  man,  and  notice  how  precisely  the  revealed 
plan  meets  every  exigency  in  the  case  of  every  separate  sinner. 
It  states  explicitly,  first,  that  the  progenitor  of  the  race  entailed 
an  inheritance — sin  and  its  penalty,  death.  No  statement  of 
the  word  has  met  with  fiercer  opposition.  No  human  author 
would  have  built  his  story  on  such  a  foundation.  What!  shall  I 
be  held  responsible  in  theory,  or  suffer  in  fact,  because  a  man 
sinned  six  thousand  years  ago  ?  But  the  Bible  says  more.  Be- 
cause of  this  inherited  proclivity,  constant,  actual  transgressions 
are  added  to  the  original  guilt,  so  that  all  the  children  of  this 
accursed  race  are  "slaves"  sold  under  sin.  This,  if  possible, 
is  more  offensive  than  the  former  statement.  What !  shall  I,  who 
am  conscious  of  so  many  generous  emotions,  whose  life  has  been 
so  comparatively  innocent,  be  herded  with  the  base  and  vile — 
included  in  the  same  category  with  the  murderer  and  the  thief? 
No  mortal  founder  of  a  system  of  religion  would  begin  with  so 
unpopular  a  doctrine  as  this.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
difficulties.  Alongside  of  these  disparaging  statements  there  is 
a  law  given.  It  is  a  wonderful  law,  so  extensive  and  general  in 
its  application,  that  it  meets  its  subjects  at  every  step  of  their 
pilgrimage — every  one  of  them  ;  and  so  accurate,  that  it  touches 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  their  hearts.  No  system  of  morals 
formed  independently  of  this  record  will  compare  with  it,  the 
moralists  of  the  world  themselves  being  judges.  It  is  sum- 
marily comprehended  in  ten  commands,  or  in  nine  prohibitions, 
and  one  command  with  a  promise  annexed.  As  expounded  in 
.the  gospel,  it  is  reduced  to  two  commandments,  and  these  are  not 
only  more  wide  and  general  in  their  application,  but  also  more 
exact  and  searching.  Heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  all  en- 
gaged in  obedience  to  the  first ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  whole 
race  of  Adam  brought  into  close  brotherhood,  and  cast  upon  the 
kindly  charities  of  each  individual.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
God's  law  is  full  and  ample  enough. 
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But  this  word  does  not  stop  here.  With  remorseless  iteration, 
it  declares  from  first  to  last,  that  no  lower  obedience  than  perfect 
obedience  will  suffice;  that  the  slightest  violation  of  the  smallest 
precept  involves  the  penalty — damnation !  And  with  this  ter- 
rible announcement,  it  couples  the  assertion,  that  no  man  can 
possibly  keep  this  law!  Here  is  the  culmination.  The  wise 
sceptics  of  this  age  pronounce  these  three,  illogical,  impossible 
contradictory  doctrines ;  yet  since  the  days  of  Paul,  multitudes 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  earth's  children  have  clung  to  these 
so-called  absurdities  with  a  tenacity  that  is  only  explicable  by 
the  universal  consciousness  of  guilt. 

Because,  in  Christ,  the  difficulties  all  disappear.  The  doc- 
trine of  substitution,  as  revealed  in  the  word,  is  double.  The 
spotless  life  of  Christ  illustrated  the  law  in  precept,  and  is  given 
to  the  believer  for  righteousness.  The  death  of  the  same  Christ 
illustrated  the  law  in  penalty,  and  is  called  the  believer's  death. 
And,  unlike  all  human  inventions,  this  life  and  this  death  were 
not  mere  illustrations,  but  were  awful  realities.  None  but  the 
God-man  could  obey  the  precept;  none  but  he  could  exhaust  the 
penalty.  So  the  triple  chain  is  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  the 
freed  sinner:  guilt  in  its  bondage;  guilt  in  its  pollution;  and 
guilt  in  its  curse.  0  learned  sceptic  !  what  have  you  to  offer 
in  substitution,  when  you  take  away  from  the  guilt-burdened 
sinner  this  sublime  "superstition?"  For  the  combined  genius 
of  all  the  sons  of  men,  has  never  yet  presented  a  scheme  like  it, 
though  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  the  common  heritage  of  the 
race.  And  of  the  victims  of  this  "superstition,"  countless  mul- 
titudes have  died,  saying:  "0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  But  among  the  deniers  of  God's 
revelation,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  a  solitary  champion  who  has 
died  with  similar  songs  upon  his  lips. 

The  argument  thus  far,  may  be  more  coherently  stated  as 
follows.  Three  classes  of  evidences  are  herein  suggested,  and 
for  the  sake  of  orderly  arrangement,  let  these  propositions  be 
kept  in  mind.     First,  merely  logical: 

1.  Infidel  assaults  upon  the  truth  of  God  have  been  failures, 
universally. 
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2.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  human  imposture  could  exist, 
and  gain  such  universal  credence  among  the  most  cultivated 
classes  for  forty  centuries. ' 

Next,  internal : 

1.  The  purity  of  Bible  ethics. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  universal 
applicability  of  doctrine,  precept,  and  promise,  to  all  the  con- 
ditions of  all  men. 

Finally,  the  appeal  to  individual  consciousness,  the  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem.  And  although,  in  contests  with  unbelievers, 
this  form  of  demonstration  would  count  for  nothing,  yet  it  is 
far  more  potent  than  the  best  logic  of  the  schools,  when  address- 
ed to  the  Christian. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  hints,  vague  as  they  are,  are  trite 
and  commonplace,  and  that  no  new  form  of  proof  has  been  pre- 
sented. But  in  this  very  fact  lies  another  argument.  Nothing 
that  God  does  can  be  improved  or  amplified  by  human  effort. 
His  announcements  are  complete  and  final.  His  truth  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
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ARTICLE  ]ir. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  AND  SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING 
DOMESTIC  MISSIONS  IN  OUB  PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Reformed,  or  Presbyterian,  system  of  Church  government, 
it  is  alleged  by  some,  is  weaker  and  less  efiicicnt  than  Prelacy. 
One  of  the  illustrations  which  may  be  employed  in  making  good 
this  statement,  is  this:  Each  session  can  very  well  'watch  over 
the  interests  of  its  own  immediate  parish,  and  so  all  the  churches 
of  a  whole  Presbytery  enjoy  faithful  and  diligent  care,  and  su- 
pervision. But  there  are  waste  places  in  the  bounds  of  every 
Presbytery  which  no  particular  church  session  claims  or  can  cul- 
tivate. These,  of  course,  it  is  for  the  Presbytery  to  look  after ;  and 
yet  the  Presbytery  cannot  give  any  due  degree  of  attention  to 
them.     The  body  meets  ordinarily  but  twice  a  year,  and  it  can- 
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not  ordinarily  meet  oftener.  Its  other  business  necessarily  occu- 
pies all  its  attention  during  these  semi-annual  meetings.  The 
consequence  is  that  those  waste  places,  where  churches  might  be 
gathered,  must  needs  be  neglected  under  such  a  system.  The 
system  is  inherently  weak  and  inefficient;  a  central  power  which 
is  always  in  active  operation  is  manifestly  requisite.  Let  there 
be  one  man  to  rule  over  the  whole  Diocese ;  to  take  care  for  all 
its  destitute  portions;  to  seek  out  new  stations  for  missionary 
preaching,  and  cause  them  to  be  efficiently  occupied;  to  pass 
through,  and  overlook,  and  take  care  of,  all  the  field. 

Now,  human  wisdom  has  frequently  approved,  but  divine 
wisdom  condemns,  this  one-man-power  in  the  Church.  We  find 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  sole,  and  also  the  sufficient,  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  that  in  all  the  apostolic  churches  there  was 
a  plurality  of  elders  ruling  and  governing;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  business  of  the  Church  required,  the  apostles  and  elders 
would  come  together  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  deliberate  counsel.  Inspired,  these  apostles, 
severally,  were  to  write  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
Extraordinary  powers  they  undoubtedly  wielded  as  the  first  and 
the  inspired  organisers  of  the  Christian  Church ;  as  indeed  every 
modern  evangelist  also  must  carry  with  him  extraordinary 
powers  into  "the  regions  beyond."  But,  nevertheless,  w^e  find 
them  in  Jerusalem  meeting  in  council  with  ordinary  office-bearers, 
and  determining  every  thing,  not  severally,  but  jointly;  not  as 
being  individually  inspired,  but  collectively  authorised  to  settle 
the  order  of  the  Church. 

The  system  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  is  the  representative  system — a  government 
by  chosen  rulers — the  very  same  which  prevailed  also  in  the 
Jewish  Church  from  the  beginning.  Our  Form  of  Government 
says,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  that  the  Church  be  gov- 
erned by  assemblies  of  rulers.  (Chap.  viii.  1.)  Calvin  insists 
(Inst.  Book  IV.,  Ch.  xi..  Sec.  1,)  that  the  nature  of  church 
jurisdiction  at  the  beginning,  was  the  authority  of  spiritual  tri- 
bunals to  inspect  morals  and  hold  the  keys  of  discipline ;  and  he 
describes  these  tribunals  as  composed  of  two  kinds  of  elders — 
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the  teaching  and  the  ruling.  He  adds,  that  preaching  is  "not 
so  much  power  as  ministry."  He  insists  (Sections  5  and  6)  that 
jurisdiction  "  did  not  belorlg  to  an  individual  who  could  exercise 
it  as  he  pleased,  but  belonged  to  the  consistory  of  elders."  "The 
common  and  usual  method  of  exercising  this  jurisdiction  was  by 
the  council  of  presbyters,  of  whom,  as  I  said,  there  were  two 
classes."  Hence  the  famous  distinction  of  several  and  joint 
power  which  Andrew  Melville  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
employs.  As  the  celebrated  Gillespie  expresses  it,  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  and  settled  state  of  .the  Church,  and  not,  of  course, 
of  her  aggressive  operations  in  the  outside  field,  (see  his  Asser- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Chap,  ii.,) 
"We  boldly  maintain,  that  there  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  power  of  one  man,  but  of  many  met  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ."  Teaching  or  preaching  is  a  several 
power,  committed  to-  individual  ministers  who  are  responsible, 
severally,  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Lord,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  this  highest  of  all  spiritual  functions;  so 
that  ministers  of  the  word  are  immeasurably  superior  as  such  to 
all  other  church  officers.  And  accordingly,  they  are  to  be  held 
responsible  always,  most  of  all,  for  every  existing  evil  or  imper- 
fection amongst  us,  since  it  is  theirs  to  expound  the  word  and 
apply  it  to  the  revival  and  edification  and  progress  of  the  Church. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ruling  is  a  joint  power,  committed  to 
courts  of  ruling  elders,  in  which  ministers  take  their  seats  by 
virtue  of  their  being  also  rulers,  and  where  all  are  equal  as 
rulers.  There  were  elders  or  presbyters  ordained  by  the  apostles 
over  every  church  and  in  every  city,  so  that  parochial  Presby- 
teries existed  from  the  beginning.  From  an  early  period  there 
must  also  have  existed  classical  Presbyteries. 

A  very  noteworthy  fact   it  is  also,  that  these  assemblies*  of 


*The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  Act  and  Declaration,  May  31, 1851, 
made  one  of  the  only  two  ''  peculiar  and  essential  features"  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  be  "the  government  of  the  Church  by  Preshyters  alone." 
The  other  feature  was  "the  headship  of  Christ,  and  his  word  our  only  rule.*' 
The  former  is  indeed  tlie  feature  which  gives  ns  our  present  distinctive 
name — our  Church  is  the  Tresbyterian,  because  governed  by  Preshyters. 
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presbyters  or  ruling  elders  should  constitute  the  central  and  most 
important  bulwark  of  the  Church  polity  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures against  Prelacy;  -whicli  may  justly  be  styled  a  semi- 
Popery.  Separate  entirely  from  the  people  a  man  whom  you 
shall  call  by  that  popish  misnomer — "a  clergyman;"  commit 
your  spiritual  affairs  to  him  alone;  conceive  of  him  as  discharg- 
ing in  any  sense  whatever,  different  fronm  that  which  shall  apply 
to  all  believers,  the  priestly  function;  commit  to  him  and  his 
class  the  power  to  rule  the  church  ;  and  you  shall  have  taken  one 
step,  and  that  a  long  step,  towards  a  prelatic  order.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  trace  the  history  of  Popery,  whicli  sprang  directly  out 
of  Prelacy,  of  whicli  the  manifest  root  was  clerical  ambition. 
Put  one  of  the  influences  of  this  spirit  was  to  cause  ruling  elders 
and  deacons,  too,  to  aspire  all  to  be  teachers,  whilst  the  teachers 
aspired  each  to  be  the  greatest.  Thus  the  ruling  elder  early 
vanishes  quite  out  of  sight  in  Church  history,  except  as  a  master- 
hand  like  Calvin's  can  trace  him  in  the  order  of  canons  of  the 
middle  ages.  "The  institution,"  says  Calvin,  (Book  IV.,  Ch. 
xi.,  Sec.  0,)  ''gradually  degenerated  from  its  primitive  form,  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Ambrose,  the  clergy  alone  had  cognisance  of 
ecclesiastical  causes."  Contrary  to  what  was  rio;ht  and  lav»'ful, 
the  bishop,  Calvin  says,  liad  "  appropriated  to  liimself "  what 
was  given  to  the  church,  that  is,  the  consistory,  "just  as  if  the 
consul  had  expelled  the  Senate  and  usurped  the  whole  empire." 
For,  he  continues,  as  he  is  superior  in  rank  to  otliers,  so  is  there 
more  authority  in  the  consistory  itself  than  "in  one  man."  And 
he  proceeds  to  denounce  as  a  gross  iniquity  "  the  transfer  by 
one  man  to  himself"  of  a  power  that  was  designed  to  be 
"common."  Then  a  succeeding  step  was,  that  bishops  "disdain- 
ing the  jurisdiction  as  a  thing  unw^orthy  of  their  care,  devolved 
it  on  others,"  that  is,  on  their  creatures.  (See  also  Chap,  v., 
Sec.  10.)  Thus  church  power  passes  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
"clergymen."  And  then,  by  another  curious  perversion,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  first  and  chiefest  of  these  "clergymen"  is  trans- 
formed into  a  ruling  elder — an  exaggerated  one  indeed,  govern- 
ing, not  jointly,  but  severally,  not  one  church,  but  many — for 
Prelacy  confers  upon  its  bishops  the  rule  and  government  of  a 
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whole  diocese  of  churches,  ministers,  members  and  all.  We 
submit  that,  considering  the  origin  and  the  results  of  Prelacy  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  Calvin  is  guilty  of  no  extravagance  "when 
he  speaks  of  its  ''pestiferous  nature."  (Chap,  xi.,  Sec.  8.)  But 
so  long  as  church  power  is  in  assemblies,  and  these  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  ruling  elders — one  of  them  kept  free  from  all  worldly 
cares,  and  avocations ;  and  the  other  conversant  daily  with  all 
the  affairs  of  busy  life,  men  of  the  people — so  long,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  priestly  caste  usurping  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  one  main  inlet  of  Prelacy  is  closed.  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  supposed  that  our  system  demands  simply  the  assertion  of 
the  parity  of  all  ministers  of  the  word,  for  that  is  but  half  the 
truth  as  against  Prelacy;  but  the  true  Presbyterian  position  is 
the  parity  of  all  presbyters  as  rulers.  It  is  conceivable  that  there 
might  possibly  be  contrived  by  the  Evil  One  a  scheme  of  ranks 
<ind  orders  amongst  our  ministers,  without  absolutely  overturning 
Presbyterian  Church  government;  for  the  ruling  power  belongs 
not  to  ministers  as  such.  But  it  is  the  denial  of  the  parity  of 
all  presbyters,  which  is  the  mortal  blow  to  the  system  of  Pres- 
bytery. The  stronghold,  which  must  be  held  at  all  hazards: 
the  central  and  the  chief  bulwark  is  the  parity  of  all  presbyters. 
But  the  objection  to  Prcsbyterianism  that  it  is  weak  and  in- 
efficient is  specious  and  without  any  foundation.  Any  and  all  its 
courts  can  act  by  commission,  and  so  perpetuate  their  own  active 
existence.  A  commission,  as  any  good  English  dictionary  will 
show,  differs  from  a  committee,  in  that  the  latter  is  appointed  to 
examine  and  report;  but  the  former  can  inquire  into  and  con- 
clude. It  has  power  conferred  upon  it  to  act,  and  therefore, 
amongst  us,  it  is  made  to  consist  of,  at  the  least,  a  quorum  of  the 
body,  and  is  in  fact  the  body  itself  It  is  in  this  very  way  the 
Presbytery  is  able  to  look  after  its  own  waste  places ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  hardly  a  Presbytery  in  one  Church  which  is  not 
attending  to  its  own  domestic  missionary  interests  by  means  of 
such  a  commission.  Many  of  our  Presbyteries  also  employ  an 
evangelist.  Sometimes  he  is  connected  directly  with  the  com- 
mittee, which  we  have  described  as  a  commission,  and  is  either  a 
member  of  it,  or  its  chairman  and  executive  officer.     Sometimes 
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again  he  has  no  direct  share  in  its  operations,  but  is  employed 
by  them,  or  under  their  direction  in  simply  preaching  to  vacant 
churches  and  missionary  stations. 

This  brings  us  to  a  question  which  appears  to  us  both  timely 
and  important:  What  is  the  true  idea  of  our  Presbyterial  evan- 
gelists' office  and  sphere? 

The  Rev.  George  Cooper  Gregg,  who  was  taken  from 
amongst  us  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  and  the  noon-tide  of 
his  usefulness,  published  some  eleven  years  ago  in  this  journal 
a  very  admirable  article  on  The  True  Theory  of  the  Conduct 
and  Management  of  our  Domestic  Missions.  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing points,  which  he  sustained  with  convincing  force : 

1.  That  is  the  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  take  charge  of  the 
territory  embraced  within  its  bounds. 

2.  To  search  out  the  waste  places  within  its  territory,  ascer- 
tain favorable  locations  for  mission  stations,  cherish  feeble 
churches  by  pecuniary  aid,  and  disburse  funds  raised  for  this 
purpose. 

3.  To  employ  one  or  more  missionaries  to  visit  vacant  churches 
and  mission  stations,  and  minister  the  word  and  receive  their 
contributions  for  benevolence. 

4.  To  attend  to  the  work  of  church  extension  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  Domestic  Missions. 

').  To  correspond  with  licentiates  and  ministers  without  charge, 
and  brinj:  them  in  contact  with  vacant  churches  and  mission 
stations. 

So  much  for  the  Presbytery.  At  the  same  time  he  insisted 
on  "a  central  agency  employed  only  in  maintaining  a  pecuniary 
equilibrium,"  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  strong,  and  dis- 
tributing them  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  weak.  Thus, 
his  scheme  answers  perfectly  to  that  upon  which  our  Church  is 
operating.  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  rejoice  in  our  having  been 
delivered  from  the  old  Board,  with  its  cumbrous  and  inefficient 
and  really  irresponsible  membership  of  sixty  ministers  and 
thirty-six  laymen,  its  absolute  control  over  missionaries  to  the- 
damaging  of  Presbyterial  independence,    and  its  interruption 
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of  the  direct  connexion  of  the  Church  with  her  own  work.  That 
Board  had  power  unrestricted  by  the  powers  or  rights  of  any 
inferior  court.  The  Presbyteries  were  mere  advisory  committees 
of  that  Board.  Thev  were  its  ^^auxiliaries.''  It  constituted  a 
new  kind  of  church  court.  The  real  power  of  it  lay  in  its  wheel 
within  the  wheel:  its  executive  committee,  which  it  appointed 
and  which  reported  to  it,  and  then  it  reported  to  the  Assembly. 
But  at  the  centre  of  this  central  wheel  stood  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  between  whom  and  each  one  of  several  hundred  mis- 
sionaries there  intervened  no  other  power;  whose  bread  depend- 
ed largely  on  his  favor;  who  constituted  an  army  of  ministers 
disposed  and  arranged  through  all  the  field  according  to  his 
pleasure.  Here,  indeed,  there  was  a  mighty  one-man  power ! 
Here  was,  in  fact,  a  prelate  of  the  very  widest  and  mightiest  in- 
fluence and  authority !  This  anti-Presbyterian  arrangement 
(supposing  Calvin,  and  Melville,  and  Gillespie,  to  know  what  is 
Presbyterian,)  still  prevails  in  the  great  "Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  now  neither  Old  School  nor 
New  School,  especially  not  now  Old  School.  We  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  got  rid  of  all  this  machinery,  and  that 
the  whole  direction  and  control  of  our  missionaries  in  the  do- 
mestic field  is  with  the  Presbyteries,  where  it  ought  to  be ;  while 
our  simple  central  committee  of  eleven  members  is  purely  ex- 
ecutive in  its  functions,  disbursing  among  the  Presbyteries, 
through  their  own  committees  or  commissions,  the  common 
funds. 

Mr.  Gregg  said  that  to  carry  into  execution  this  scheme  of 
Domestic  Missions,  "Presbytery  must  have  two  agents — a  Com- 
mittee on  Domestic  Missions,  and  a  Treasurer."  Evidently  he 
contemplated  this  Committee  as  charged  by  Presbytery  with  all 
the  powers  needful  to  carry  on  its  work.  The  Committee  was  to 
be  the  Presbytery — in  other  words,  it  was  the  Presbytery's  com- 
mission to  inquire  and  act.  They  were  to  search  out  the  waste 
places,  and  the  mission  stations ;  to  cherish  feeble  churches,  and 
to, employ  missionaries  for  preaching.  But  the  Committee  of 
Domestic  Missions  in  that  Presbytery  had  enjoyed  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Coit,  of  Cheraw,  as  its  chairman — a  man  of 
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extraordinary  energy  and  enterprise,  and  of  first-rate  executive 
abilities.  Mr.  Gregg,  who  had  been  Mr.  Coit's  colleague  in  the 
Committee,  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of  chairman.  Those  were 
halcyon  days  in  Harmony  Presbytery.  Coit  and  Gregg  were 
both  extraordinary  men,  and  accomplished  great  things  in  con- 
nexion with  the  missionary  committee,  though  in  charge  of  con- 
gregations of  their  own.  The  Presbytery  was  felt  through  all 
its  bounds,  stimulating,  encouraging,  cheering,  nourishing  little 
feeble  flocks  of  Presbyterians  into  strength  and  vigor;  and 
causing  mission  stations  to  grow  first  into  mission  churches,  and 
then  into  self-sustaining  ones.  With  a  few  hundred  dollars  given 
from  the  Presbytery's  treasury,  they  could  draw  forth  from 
those  whom  they  aided,  all  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give;  thus  doubling  or  trebling  the  means  of  support  for  the 
work.  Thus  was  inaugurated  a  system  of  missions,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  building  up  of  a  iiumber  of  churches  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  all  this  was  an  exemplification  of 
the  force  and  influence  of  the  i^ower  of  rule  in  our  system.  The 
preaching  of  the  missionaries  employed,  did,  of  course,  under 
God,  accomplish  the  work  that  was  done.  But  the  ruling  power 
of  the  court,  through  its  commission,  lay  back  of  that  preach- 
iHg.  The  Committee  managed  the  support  of  those  mission- 
aries, after  looking  them  up  and  setting  them  at  work  in  their 
several  spheres.  All  these  labors^  and  all  their  fruits,  came  out 
of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Presbytery  met  as  rulers  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  body.  To  carry  the  influence  of  the 
Presbytery  all  through  its  bounds,  helping  the  weak,  and  stimu- 
lating the  slothful  or  faint-hearted — that  was  the  object  aimed  at. 
The  idea  was  to  bring  the  supervision  and  control,  the  power  and 
the  rule  of  the  Presbytery,  into  every  corner  of  its  field;  and 
wherever  a  poor  little  church  was  found,  either  trying  to  creep 
along,  or  else  lying  quite  still  in  the  mire  of  discouragement  and 
sadness,  to  put  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  its  charity  too,  as  a  lever,  a  mighty  lever,  under  the  pOor 
little  church,  and  raise  it  up  at  once  to  life,  and  hope,  and  action. 
This  is  what  that  Committee  did ;  and  they  did  it  not  by  virtue 
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of  the  several,  but  of  the  joint  power;  not  as  preachers,  but 
rulers  in  the  house  of  God. 

We  come  then  to  this,  that  what  we  want  in  our  Presbyterial 
missionary  work,  is  not  a  minister  to  preach  a  little  to  one  feeble 
church,  and  a  little  to  another ;  not  two  or  three  ministers  to  go 
and  carry  free  preaching  to  all  our  waste  places  and  mission 
stations ;  but  the  strong  and  steady  arm  of  the  Presbytery  put 
forth  in  the  systematic,   and  earnest,  and  vigorous,  and  perse- 
vering cultivation  of  its  field — in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  preach- 
er's, but  an  evangelist's,  functions  which  m.ust  be  now  employed. 
What  the  case  demands,  is  just  what  Paul  sent  to  Crete,  because 
his  own  visit  and  labors  there  had  been  too  hurried  to  bring  the 
work  to  completion — and  that  was  a  man  to  *'set  in  order  things 
that  are  wanting."     We  want  an  evangelist — you  may  call  him 
chairman  of  a  committee,    if  you  will;  but  whatever  called,  he 
must,  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  other  rulers  of  the  churchy 
constitute    an    impersonation    of    the    Presbytery's    governing 
powers.     The  more  he  can  preach  to    the  feeble  churches,  and 
at  the  mission  stations,  the  better,  of  course;  but  it  is  not  his 
own  preaching  labors  that  can  constitute  his  peculiar  usefulness, 
lie  must  go  out  upon  another  errand  than  preaching,  all  glorious 
and  excellent  as  that  work  always  is.     How  much  could  any  one 
man  do  towards  supplying,  by  his  own  preaching,  the  wants  of  a 
whole  Presbyterial  mission  field?     This  man's  business  is  to  be 
a  stirring  up,  a  regulating  and  a  setting  in  order  things  that  are 
wanting;   and  all  this  by  setting  others  to  work,  rather  than  by 
his  own  individual  labors. 

The  answer  which  we  would  give,  therefore,  to  the  question 
under  consideration  is,  that  the  Presbyterial  evangelist  among 
us  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions. 
Such  was  really  the  case  when  Coit  and  Gre^g  acted.  Such  is 
the  case  now  in  some  of  our  Presbyteries.  Such,  it  appears  to 
us,  ought  ordinarily  to  be  the  rule  and  practice,  for  that  idea  is 
fundamental  in  our  system  and  operations.  You  may  have  mis- 
sionaries employed,  and  you  may  assist  in  supporting  the  pastors 
of  feeble  churches ;  but  the  work  of  superintendency,  of  stirring 
up,  of  encouraging  and  nourishing,  of  setting  in  order  things 
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that  are  wanting,  is  the  work  which  Presbytery  seeks  to  accom- 
plish, and  that  is  evangelistic  work  in  distinction  from  simple 
preaching;  and  for  that  work  the  body  must  look  to  the  com- 
mission, and  its  executive  officer  or  chairman. 

What  has  been  said  leads  to  another  question,  which  we  are 
persuaded  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  each  Presbytery  to  con- 
sider:  What  should  we  aim  at,  as  concerns  our  feeble  churches? 

If  the  evangelist  amongst  us  is  to  be  simply  a  missionary, 
whose  work  it  is  to  go  and  supply  one  or  all  of  our  feeble 
churches  with  preaching,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  our  end  and 
object  concerning  those  churches  to  get  them  supplied  with  the 
ministrations  of  the  word,  without  considering  very  carefully  at 
whose  charges  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Naturally,  it  would  be 
considered  a  high  duty,  and  a  great  privilege  to  furnish  these 
little  companies  of  our  believing  brethren  with  the  gospel  freely 
preached  ;  and  to  this  end,  of  course,  collections  must  be  taken 
up  in  all  our  churches,  so  as  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
missionary  doing  this  blessed  work  of  charity  should  be  sup- 
ported. But  if  the  evangelist's  work  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission of  Presbytery  through  its  chairman,  then  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  immediately  becomes  the  na- 
tural and  most  prominent  idea.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at,  then, 
is  to  educate  the  feeble  churches  to  do  all  they  can  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  preaching  of  the  word,  by  encouraging 
their  own  efforts  with  the  Presbytery's  aid. 

AVe  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  theoretically,  and  still  more,  practically  consid- 
ered, between  these  two  conceptions.  And  very  strong  is  our 
persuasion  that  the  latter  is  the  only  true  one.  Self-help,  it  de- 
serves to  be  engraven  upon  each  feeble  church's  mind  and  heart 
with  a  diamond's  ■  sharpness  and  power — Self-help  is  the  first 
help  amongst  men  for  us.  And  as  it  is  of  vital  consequence  for 
every  particular  church  which  is  feeble  to  understand  and  feel 
this,  so  is  it  also,  on  the  one  hand,  for  every  individual  man  and 
woman ;  and,  on  the  other,  for  every  Presbytery  in  the  Church. 
There  are  young  men  willing  to  be  assisted  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation to  preach,  but  not  willing  to  exert  themselves  sufficiently 
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in  obtaining  that  education.     There  are  impoverished  families 
amongst  us,  whose  members,  male  and  female,  are  ready  to  throw 
themselves  for  support  on  others,  and  eloquent  in  soliciting  the 
support  of  others,  but  not  willing  to  work  hard  for  their  own  sup- 
port.    There  are  little  churches  accustomed  to  being  supplied 
with  preaching  by  their  Presbytery,  and,  thus  trained,  to  be  con- 
scientiously persuaded  that  they  can  not  and  ought  not  to  pro- 
vide  for  themselves  and  children  the  bread  of  life.     There  are 
whole  Presbyteries,  and  some  of  them  the  richest  in  our  Church, 
willing  to  depend  on  the  treasury  of  the  Assembly  for  the  means 
of  carrying  on  their    domestic  missionary  work — actually  re- 
ceiving, from  year  to  year,  more  out  of  the  common  fund  than 
they  put  in,  and  yet  richer  than  the  most  of  their  sisters  !    When 
Dr.  C.  C.  Jones  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,  he  found  a  great  number  of  these  feeble  in- 
fants amongst  the  churches  which,  to  use  his  own  vigorous  ex- 
pression, had  been  suclcing  aiuay  at  the  paps  of  the  Church  for 
twenty  and  thirty  years ;  which  liked  so  well  their  diet,  as  they 
lay  reclining  on   the  broad  bosom  of  their  mother,  or  were  dan- 
dled on  her  knees,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  think  of  ever 
being  any  thing  but  infants.     Our  brother  made  a  prodigious 
stir  amongst  all  these   chubby  darlings,  when  he  put  forth  the 
idea  that  the  Assembly  should  at  once  proceed  to   wean  her 
babies.     By  individuals  and  by  families,  by  churches  and  by  Pres- 
byteries, it  ought  to  be  felt  to  be,  as  Jesus  said  it  is,  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.     It   should  be  a  point  of  honor  with 
every  Presbytery  in  our  Church  to  comply  with  the  Assembly's 
rule,  if  possible,  and  put  into  the  common  treasury  more,  much 
more  than  it  draws  out.     And  it  is  a  high  duty  which  each  Pres- 
bytery owes  to  every  one  of  its  little  churches,  to  train  them  to 
self-help;  and  we  do  not  believe  this   can  be  otherwise  done, 
than  upon  some  such  plan  of  operations  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

Another  thought  springs  out  of  what  has  been  said  of  self- 
help  by  the  little  churches,  viz.,  that  the  evangelist  and  his  com- 
mittee should  cultivate  amongst  all  our  churches,  especially  in 
the  country,  the  desire  for  a  full  and  constant  supply  of  preach- 
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ing.  Many  of  our  strongest  country  churches  are  content  with 
public  services  upon  two  Sundays  in  a  month.  They  began  with 
such  a  supply  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  when  they  were  young 
and  weakly.  They  have  lived  upon  it,  and,  compared  with  those 
who  get  less  instruction,  they  may  be  considered  strong.  But 
what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  them,  and  to  the  community 
where  their  candlestick  is  set,  if  they  could  have  preaching  every 
Lord's  day !  It  is  precisely  by  such  an  agency  as  our  evangelist 
and  his  commission  that  the  Presbytery  can  set  in  order  what  is 
wanting  in  these  cases. 

And  there  is  still  another  thought  we  would  briefly  present, 
which  arises  out  of  a  consideration  of  this  subject..  There  ought 
to  be  a  sincere  and  earnest  eff*ort  by  the  Presbytery  to  secure  a 
more  liberal  support  for  its  ministers  by  their  churches.  And 
this,  like  the  other  points  we  have  been  urging,  does  not  neces- 
sarily or  naturally  fall  within  the  compass  of  any  missionary's 
efforts;  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  can  a  body  which  meets  but 
twice  a  year,  adequately  enforce  any  of  these  upon  the  mind  and 
head  of  the  churches.  It  is  only  the  Presbytery  ad  interiyny 
that  is,  the  commission  of  the  Presbytery,  charged  with  the  care 
of  all  its  common  interests  in  the  line  of  aggressiveness  and  pro- 
gress, which  can  press  upon  the  churches  the  duty  of  self-help 
or  of  obtaining  a  fuller  supply  of  preachers,  or  of  aff'ordingthem 
a  better  support.  There  is  no  single  evil  amongst  us  now  for 
the  abatement  of  which  there  needs  to  be  louder  or  more  earnest 
outcry  than  the  evil  of  a  secularized  ministry.  The  scarcity  of 
ministers  is  appalling  to  any  man  who  earnestly  desires  to  sec 
the  earth  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  And  yot  scores  of 
ministers  are  secularized  in  one  way  or  other,  because  their 
support  is  inadequate.  Many  a  faithful  laborer  worthy  of  his 
hire,  many  a  good  soldier  of  the  cross  who  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  carry  on  the  war  at  his  own  charges,  is  eating  up  the  littlo 
patrimony  he  inherited  and  which  ought  to  descend  to  his  children, 
or  he  is  rolling  up  a  debt  which  will  crush  him ;  or  he  is  harassed 
and  oppressed  with  unavailing  efforts  to  clothe  himself  and 
family,  and  get  food  for  them  out  of  a  scanty  income.  And  if 
some  of  this  sort  of  men  should  resort  to  tent-making  of  one 
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kind  or  another  (alas!  there  are  some  tent-making  ministers 
amongst  us  of  another  sort  and  from  other  motives)  in  order  to 
continue  in  the  ministry,  there  is  surely  a  fault  lying  at  some- 
body's door;  but  just  as  stirely  it  does  not  lie  at  their  door.* 

These  thoughts  about  Domestic  Missions  have  not  been  the 
fruit  of  mere  abstract  reflection,  but  the  result  of  practical 
observatior?  and  some  experience.  And  we  propose  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article  to  give  some  details  of  the  history  of 
Domestic  Missions  in  one  of  our  Presbyteries,  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting and  enforcing  the  views  expressed. 

The  Presbytery  we  speak  of  employed  an  evangelist  for  a 
number  of  years  before  the  war,  whose  duties  were  to  supply 
vacant  churches  and  plant  new  ones.  This  work  was  suspended 
during  the  war,  but  was  resumed  again  in  the  fall  of  1865.  One 
year  later,  viz.,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  a  new  feature  was  given  to 
the  plan,  and  it  was  made  the  chief  business  of  the  Committee  to 
strive  to  supersede  the  prevalent  system  of  stated  supplies  with 
the  pastoral  relation  in  all  the  churches.     Moreover  it  was  the 


*It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  condense  from  Mr.  Grege;'8  paper  a 
statement  of  the  different  phases  which  the  work  of  Domestic  Missions 
assumed  in  the  earher  times  of  our  Church  in' this  country.  From  1707  to 
172*2,  aid  was  rendered  to  feehle  churches,  or  rather  to  their  pastors,  but 
upon  their  attaining  strengtli,  further  assistance  was  withheld.  Down  to 
tliis  time  the  system  of  itinerating  liad  not  been  introduced,  but  in  this  year 
we  find  missionaries  sent  to  destitute  places  and  frontier  settlements.  These 
were  pastors  taken  from  their  respective  charges  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
The  compensation  given  was  so  much  added  to  their  income.  This  itiner- 
ating system  continued  from  1722  to  1825,  when  the  Assembly  added  a 
new  feature  to  the  lioard  of  Missions.  Assistance  now  began  to  be  given 
to  pastors  as  such,  and  the  old  plan  came  back  into  use  again.  Now 
itinerancy  languished  and  nearly  ceased  to  be  known.  The  care  of  existing 
churches  occupied  attention  rather  than  the  exploration  of  new  districts. 
In  1839  the  Assembly  again  called  for  itinerancy,  and  some  pastors  were 
released  from  their  charges  for  short  periods  to  attend  to  it.  Another 
feature  of  the  history  is,  that  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assemblies,  all 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  laying  an  injunction  at  their  pleasure 
upon  any  pastor,  and  sending  him  forth  to  do  missionary  labor.  The 
consent  of  either  party  to  the  pastoral  relation  seems  never  to  have  been 
sought. 
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judgment  of  the  Presbytery  that  ordinarily,  no  pastor  should  be 
connected  with  more  than  two  congregations.  At  the  same  time 
the  evangelist  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Missions,  and  they  were  instructed  to  aim  at  the  ends  above 
specified.  It  was  estimated  that  for  the  support  of  the  evange- 
list, whose  whole  time  was  to  be  given  to  this  work,  and  also  to 
give  needful  aid  to  the  smaller  churches  in  supporting  their 
pastors,  there  would  be  required  not  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars  ($4000)  annually.  But  the  Presbytery  was  large,  and  it 
was  said  that  one  dollar  from  each  church  member  belonging  to  it. 
would  secure  the  necessary  sum. 

The  experience  of  the  first  three  months  seemed  to  show  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  required  amount  being  secured 
upon  the  old  system  of  occasional  collections  in  the  churches. 
Hence,  on  the  1st  January,  1867,  the  Committee  instructed  its 
chairman  to  visit,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  every  church  in  the 
Presbytery,  and  endeavor  to  get  introduced  the  system  of  weekly 
collections.  The  work  was  at  once  entered  on  and  diligently 
prosecuted.  The  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  April,  1867, 
gave  its  sanction  to  the  movement,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
following  September,  that  is,  in  eight  and  a  half  months,  all  the 
fifty-three  churches  of  the  Presbytery  had  been  visited.  The 
success  of  the  effort  was  remarkable,  and  nearly  every  church 
agreed  at  once  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  very  small  number  which 
at  first  declined,  soon  yielded ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
the  revolution  might  have  been  said  to  be  complete.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  subsequent  fluctuations  ;  some  few  churches  gave  up 
the  plan  for  special  reasons,  but  returned  to  it  again.  But  at 
last,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  held  steadily  on,  and  in  July,  186!>, 
the  plan  was  almost  of  universal  adoption  in  the  churches. 

But  this  surprising  success  was  not  achieved  without  opposi- 
tion. The  prejudices  of  a  whole  life  with  many  had  to  be 
overcome.  False  teaching  in  some  cases,  and  in  many  more  no 
teaching  at  all,  caused  the  plan  to  be  denounced  as  a  "new 
fangled  notion."  A  large  presentation  of  Bible  truth  alone,  tore 
down  these  prejudices.  Even  yet,  not  a  few  individuals  refuse 
to  contribute  weekly,  and  some  few  oppose.     But  there  is  noth- 
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ing  in  all  this  which  was  not  to  have  been  expected  by  those 
who  know  the  Presbyterian  people.  They  are  not  to  be  driven 
about  by  every  wind  of  doetime,  and  they  cannot  be  coaxed  or 
'^ blarneyed.''  They  must  be  convinced.  Hence,  whenever 
right,  they  are  gloriously  right;  even  as  when  wrong,  they  are  apt 
to  be  stubbornly  wrong. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
change  of  feeling  and  practice  which  has  now  been  mentioned. 
In  many  of  our  churches,  a  public  collection  on  the  Lord's  day 
for  any  purpose,  even  once  or  twice  a  year,  would,  before  the 
war,  scarcely  be  tolerated.  If,  in  some  emergency,  funds  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  be  collected,  the  elders  and  deacons 
would  retire  into  the  session-house,  or  get  behind  the  church, 
out  of  sight,  as  though  engaged  in  some  questionable  busifiess; 
and  they  would  themselves  make  up  the  necessary  amount,  if 
possible,  rather  than  have  any  public  call  upon  the  congrega- 
tion. Religion  and  money  were  regarded  as  holding  something 
like  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness. 
Take  the  following  incident  in  proof:  At  a  certain  meeting  of 
this  Presbytery,  in  1858,  after  the  body  adjourned,  a  ruling 
elder,  universally  respected  as  a  godly  man,  lifted  both  hands  to 
heaven  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  attend 
one  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  which  the  word  money  had 
not  been  once  uttered  ! 

For  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  there  labored,  long  since,  in 
this  Presbytery,  one  of  the  most  gifted,  earnest,  acceptable,  and 
influential  ministers,  wdio  was  absolutely  opposed  to  saying  any- 
thing whatever  about  money  from  the  pulpit.  He  was  opposed 
also,  to  all  public  collections  in  the  church.  Moreover,  he 
always  refused  to  accept  any  reward  for  his  preaching  labors. 
In  1849,  he  removed  to  the  West ;  and  before  he  left,  saw  and 
acknowledged  his  mistake.  But  his  acknowledgment  of  error 
has  not  been  very  much  heeded,  whilst  his  former  teachings  and 
example  are,  in  some  neighborhoods,  well  remembered  and  often 
quoted.  In  justice  to  this  excellent  and  much  respected  brother, 
who  is  no  longer  amongst  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  it  ought 
to  be  stated  that  he  had  been  an  eminent  law^yer  and  a  conspicu- 
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ous  member  of  society  before  his  conversion;  immediately  upon 
whicb  event  he  commenced  to  preach  the  gospel  with  fervor  and 
unction  and  power.  He  said  he  had  often  heard  it  remarked 
amongst  his  comrades,  before  his  conversion:  "Take  away  the 
money,  and  you  shall  soon  see  how  much  preaching  there  will  be 
left."  Remembering  this  reproach  and  not  looking  at  the  subject 
in  its  other  bearings,  he  resolved  that  it  never  should  be  said  he  was 
preacliing  for  money.  lie  carried  this  so  far,  that  once  when 
some  money  was  left  for  him  at  his  own  house  by  some  one  who 
believed  our  Lord's  saying,  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  and  who  respected  our  Lord's  ordinance  that  "  they  who 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,"  our  single-hearted 
brother  sent  the  money  back  to  the  giver.  It  should  be  further 
stated  that  he  possessed  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial  career 
an  ample  fortune,  but  spent  it  all  before  he  died;  impoverishing 
his  family  to  preach  the  gospel  without  charge  to  people  who 
were  able  to  sustain  him.  Many  of  these  exhibit  the  effects  of 
this  doctrine  and  practice  of  their  minister  down  to  this  day, 
and  so  illustrate  the  evils  that  may  flow  out  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  best  of  men  from  the  best  of  motives. 

The  position  taken  by  this  eminent  servant  of  God  was  on  the 
one  extreme.  Other  ministers  associated  with  him  did  not  per- 
haps refuse  what  was  offered  them,  but  they  did  not  teach  the 
people  the  duty  of  supporting  the  ministry,  nor  yet  of  worshipping 
God  in  any  other  way  with  their  worldly  substance.  R-ather 
than  plainly  preach  that  pastors  must  be  set  free  from  worldly 
cares  by  a  competent  support  furnished,  these  brethren  preferred 
to  go  to  the  school,  the  farm,  and  in  some  peculiar  cases  even 
behind  the  counter,  that  they  might  preach  the  gospel  freely  and 
without  charge.  And  what  would  naturally  be  the  result  of 
such  a  proceeding  in  all  ordinary  cases?  That  the  half-paid 
minister  gets  rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  the  church  grows 
spiritually  poor.  He  gets  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num for  simply  talking  a  w^hile  in  the  pulpit  on  Sundays,  after 
liaving  spent  his  strength  the  whole  week  in  worldly  work. 
Commonly  he  is  a  man  as  capable  of  managing  secular  affairs  as 
the  mass  of  his  people ;  he  knows  how  to  plant  and  when  to 
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plough  as  well  as  they  do;  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  the  points 
of  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  hog  as  any  of  them,  and  can  decide  as 
well  as  any  man  how  much  to  take  when  he  sells,  or  how  much 
to  give  when  he  huys.  Does  it  not  appear  very  manifest  that 
the  two  hundred  dollars  is  just  so  much  start  given  to  the 
secularized  preacher  in  the  race  for  riches  betwixt  him  and  his 
flock  ?  It  was  divine  wisdom  in  our  Lord,  which  ordained  that 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,  and  be  set 
free  from  worldly  cares  and  avocations.  It  is  a  sad  and  a  dread- 
ful mistake  which  any  church  makes,  when  she  contravenes 
that  heavenly  arrangement  and  starves  herself  in  starving  the 
preacher. 

Under  these  difficulties  the  attempt  has  been  making  for  now 
three  years  to  have  weekly  collections  in  all  our  churcljes,  and 
to  secure  from  them  a  proper  support  of  their  minsstcrs.  Pro- 
gress has  been  certainly  made,  and  yet  the  standard  is  far  too 
low,  nor  can  we  boast  at  all  for  our  Presbytery,  that  we  have 
yet  "attained"  ;  but  we  are  "reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before." 

To  return.  It  has  been  said  the  object  of  Presbytery  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  was  to  establish  in  every  one  of  its  churches  the 
pastoral  relation,  each  pastor  not  serving  more  than  two 
churches;  and  to  raise  §54000  to  aid  in  effecting  these  objects. 
Now,  in  fact,  not  one-third  of  this  sum  has  been  raised,  and  yet 
there  is  positive  and  marked  progress  towards  the  goal ;  for  the 
churches  are  better  supplied  with  preaching  and  the  ministers 
are  better  supported.  Our  impression  is  very  strong  that  there 
is  something  here  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  particular  notice. 
We  are  persuaded  that  a  new  idea,  and  the  right  one,  has 
dawned  upon  our  churches  ;  God's  providence  and  the  necessities 
of  their  case  have  brought  light  to  their  eyes.  When  the  Pres- 
bytery's scheme  was  first  set  forward,  churches  and  ministers 
began  to  make  application  for  assistance.  But  the  necessary 
funds  were  not  at  command.  The  case  with  many  grew  des- 
perate ;  ministers  could  not  remain  with  their  churches  for  the 
pittance  they  were  affording  to  them.  Then  dawned  the  first 
ray  of  the  new  light  spoken  of  just  now.     The  evangelist  visited 
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the  churches  and  explained  the  case,  and  they  began  to  see  after 
a  new  fashion  that  they  must  help  themselves  or  do  without 
preaching.  Some  churches  took  prompt  action,  and  the  people 
were  themselves  astonished  to  see  what  they  could  do  under 
pressure.  Others  delayed  action  until  they  lost  their  ministers; 
when  discovering  that  really  the  alternative  was  closed  churches 
or  more  self-denying  and  liberal  giving,  they  chose  the  latter. 
Thus  a  better  result  has  been  attained  than  if  the  ^4000  could 
have  been  secured  to  be  distributed,  for  in  that  case  this  mighty 
and  excellent  spirit  of  self-help  would  not  have  been  evoked. 
As  it  is,  in  three  years  time  these  evangelistic  efforts  have  raised 
the  average  salary  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  Presbytery  up  to 
the  sum  of  ?588,  which  is  78  per  ceVit.  more  than  the  average 
salary  in  tlie  year  18()0.  The  total  increase  of  contril)utions  in 
the  Presbytery  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  (including 
what  is  paid  to  the  evangelist)  is  about  ^7000,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  amount  which  the  Presbytery  set  out  to  raise  in  the 
fall  of  180(5.  We  are  persuaded  all  will  admit  that  that  must  be 
an  excellent  plan  of  domestic  missionary  policy,  which  results 
in  rousing  the  slumbering  churches  to  deny  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  at  home,  rather  than  encouraging  the 
belief  that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  their  preacher  and  cherish- 
ing in  them  a  detestable  eleemosynary  spirit. 

Whatever  may  tend  to  shed  light  on  the  problem  of  how  to 
develope  best  the  resources  of  the  Church,  will  of  necessity  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  our  readers.  And  we  do  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  this  line  of  narrative  and  obser- 
vation, and  to  give  some  instances  in  detail  of  the  working  of  this 
evangelistic  scheme.     We  shall  speak — 

1.  Of  the  B.  church,  which  formerly  enjoyed  the  ministrations 
of  the  excellent  brother  whom  we  described  as  opposed  to  re- 
ceiving any  reward  for  preaching.  Naturally  it  followed  after  a 
short  time  that  the  people  did  not  trouble  him  much  in  that  way. 
After  his  departure  they  paid  about  $100  for  the  services  of  a 
preacher  once  a  month.  Such  was  their  practice  until  the  fall 
of  1866,  when  the  evangelist  first  visited  them  on  the  subject  of 
weekly  collections.     The  proposition  met  with  the  most  decided 
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hostility,  except  from  two  of  the  male  members  of  the  church. 
Upon  his  second  visitation,  the  opposition  had  decreased.  Very 
soon  after  this  they  began  to  pay  their  minister  $200  for  one- 
fourth  of  his  time,  and  their  other  contributions  were  far  larger 
than  they  had  been  before.  In  January,  1869,  they  were 
offering  to  pay  $320  if  they  could  secure  the  half  of  their  minis- 
ter's services,  and  they  have  since  raised  the  offer  to  $400. 
Thus  they  both  desire  more  preaching  than  contented  them 
before,  and  also  are  willing  to  pay  much  for  it,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  true  practical  test  of  their  sense  of  its  value.  Sup- 
posing the  original  wishes  of  the  Presbytery  could  have  been 
fulfilled  and  they  had  been  supplied  with  $4000  to  spend  upon 
their  weak  churches,  is  it  natural  to  think  that  B.  church  would 
now  occupy  her  present  honorable  position?  It  should  be  stated 
that  B.  church  is  very  small. 

2.  Of  the  S.  church,  which  is  also  a  little  one.  In  18GT,  it 
had  preaching  but  once  a  month  and  promised  to  pay  $150,  but 
came  short  of  it.  For  some  months  S.  found  herself  without 
preaching,  and  then  under  pressure  of  necessity  made  what  every- 
body considered  a  noble  effort,  and  pledged  and  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $300  per  annum  for  one-half  of  a  licentiate's  time.  If  the 
Committee  had  been  in  possession  of  the  funds  requisite,  it  would 
cheerfully  have  assisted  this  feeble  flock  in  raising  this  sum  ;  but 
as  the  case  stood,  they  raised  it  themselves.  Which  was  the 
better  result?  The  licentiate  left  them  at  the  close  of  his  Semi- 
nary vacation  to  go  and  finish  his  course  of  study.  Again  they 
were  left  without  preaching  for  a  time,  but  have  since  secured 
half  the  time  of  a  preacher  at  $450.  The  other  church  which  is 
associated  with  them,  being  still  feebler  than  themselves,  S. 
church,  through  the  abundance  of  their  joy,  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounding  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality,  was  willing  to 
pledge  $50  more  than  their  share  in  this  partnership  in  order  to 
secure  the  end. 

3.  Of  the  N.  church,  partner  to  the  one  just  mentioned  and 
still  feebler  than  it.  This  congregation  thought  they  were 
making  a  very  liberal  offer,  when  they  agreed  at  first  to  pay 
$250  for  the  half  of  his  time;  and  so  indeed  thev  w^ere,  con- 
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sidering  what  other  and  stronger  churches  are  paying  for  the 
same.  But  to  secure  the  arrangement  spoken  of  with  S.  church, 
they  were  obliged  to  come  up  to  $350,  and  they  have  done  it. 
Now,  had  the  Committee  been  in  possession  of  the  funds,  assis- 
tance would  no  doubt  have  willingly  been  afforded  by  them.  As 
the  case  stood,  the  little  church  had  recourse  to  self-help,  and 
that  mighty  power  did  not  fail  them. 

4.  Of  the  M.  church.  This  is  a  church  numerically  and 
pecuniarily  quite  weak.  For  a  number  of  years  it  had  preach- 
ing twice  a  month,  for  which  it  paid  scarcely  $100  per  annum, 
and  its  minister  sustained  himself  by  teaching.  In  January, 
1868,  this  brother  removed,  and  the  little  church  was  left  vacant. 
For  a  supply  of  once  a  month  they  then  paid  less  than  $150,  but 
more  than  they  had  previously  paid  for  preaching  twice  a  month. 
Now  they  are  anxiously  offering  $-300  to  have  the  services  of 
some  minister  twice  a  month.  Here  again,  it  was  simply  no 
prospect  of  outside  help  which  brought  about  this  result.  Ii» 
this  church,  a  majority  of  the  members  hold  that  onch  church 
member  is  bound  to  give  the  tenth  of  his  income  to  the  Lord. 

5.  Of  the  F.  church.  This  is  a  large  church,  which  for  years 
has  employed  a  stated  supply  for  twice  a  month,  at  $200.  Of 
course  there  was  no  thought  of  giving  assistance  to  such  a 
church ;  rather,  the  Committee  looked  for  aid  to  it.  But  they 
seemed  to  think  they  were  doing  well  to  raise  $200  for  preaching, 
and  they  made  strong  opposition  to  any  innovations  in  the  matter 
of  collections.  Of  the  evangelist's  first  visit,  the  only  apparent 
effect  was  no  little  anger  that  such  an  unreasonable  thing  as  the 
proper  support  of  a  minister  for  all  his  time,  should  be  expected 
and  desired  of  them  by  Presbytery.  This  was  in  1867.  Now 
they  avow  the  determination  to  secure  a  pastor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, on  a  salary  of  $1000.  The  evangelist  visited  this  church 
three  times,  and  the  avowal  just  mentioned  was  made  after  the 
third  visit. 

6.  Of  the  W.  church.  This  church  was  long  ago  supplied 
statedly  for  years  by  a  very  eminent  minister  and  celebrated 
classical  teacher.  Between  his  school  and  his  farm,  he  was  inde- 
pendent of  any  salary,  an^^,  of  course,  according  to  the  notion  of 
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those  times,  would  have  ruined  himself  as  a  preacher  if  he  had 
asked  or  accepted  any  reward  for  preaching.  At  length  their 
minister  was  removed,  and  there  came  a  struggle  to  support  the 
gospel  amongst  them.  Finally,  some  two  years  since,  they  were 
found  having  a  stated  supply  for  one-half  of  the  time,  with  a  sort 
of  indefinite  idea  that  they  ought  to  pay  him  about  §200,  but 
this  amount  was  not  all  subscribed,  and  only  part  of  what  was 
subscribed  was  actually  paid.  The  Committee  sent  the  evange- 
list to  rouse  them  from  this  state.  The  leaven  of  truth  worked, 
but  not  rapidly.  They  persisted  in  maintaining  that  they  were 
not  able  to  do  more.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  they  were  visited 
again.  Their  stated  supply  declined  to  serve  them  any  longer 
on  the  old  terms.  They  were  left  entirely  vacant.  The  alter- 
native came  to  be  a  much  greater  effort  than  they  had  ever  made 
before,  or  to  have  their  church  vacant  for  a  longer  time.  On  their 
part  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  either  that  they  get  a  minister 
who  would  work  on  half  pay,  or  else  that  they  be  furnished  with 
assistance  from  the  Presbytery  in  paying  the  full  value  of  his 
labors;  but  neither  of  these  things  was  possible.  Three  days 
were  devoted  to  persuading  this  people  to  make  the  needful 
effort.  At  the  close  of  the  first,  they  remained  at  §200  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  second,  they  had  advanced  to  §400,  and  supposed 
any  further  progress  absolutely  impossible.  But  they  were 
assured  that  this  amount  was  wholly  insufficient,  and  that  they 
must  give  at  least  $600  per  annum  or  be  without  a  preacher. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  day  they  came  up  to  this  point,  and 
solemnly  pledged  the  requisite  amount,  and  shortly  a  licentiate 
was  found  who  preached  for  them  four  months  at  that  rate.  The 
prospect  is  now  good  that  they  will  ere  long  be  furnished  with  a 
pastor  and  find  themselves  able  to  give  him  a  competent  support. 
7.  The  case  of  the  C.  church  may  be  referred  to  as  illustra- 
ting the  general  fact  that  there  is  to  some  extent  on  the  part  of 
the  churches  a  wish  to  secure  for  themselves  more  preaching. 
This  church  had  enjoyed  one-half  of  the  ministrations  of  its 
pastor.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  it  secured  the 
whole  of  them.  Some  of  the  larger  churches  are  still  content 
with  preaching  twice  a  month ;  yet  even  in  some  of  these,  the 
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desire  begins  to  be  felt  for  a  fuller  supply  of  the  word  publicly 
ministered  in  their  own  place  of  worship. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  spring  meeting  of  this  Presbytery, 
it  was  ordered  that  vacant  churches  desiring  supplies,  should 
make  application  to  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions,  and 
that  Committee  was  ordered  to  procure  supplies  for  them  on  the 
following  conditions  :  (1.)  That  no  minister  should  be  called  upon 
more  than  twice  from  one  meeting  of  Presbytery  to  another  for 
his  services  in  this  line.  (2.)  That  the  church  supplied  should 
pay  to  the  minister,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  not  less  than  $10. 
(3.)  That  the  supplying  minister  should  report  to  the  Committee 
of  Domestic  Missions,  whether  he  had  fulfilled  the  appointment 
made  for  him,  and  whether  he  had  received  the  reward  of  his 
labors. 

This  rule  led  to  some  criticism  of  the  Presbytery  as  being 
deficient  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  which  re- 
quired them  to  give  without  asking  anything  in  return.  But  it 
has  been  said  on  the  other  hand,  with  great  force  and  truth,  that 
the  gratuitous  supply  of  vacant  churches  by  the  Presbytery 
only  encourages  them  to  inaction.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  minister  to  supply  any  vacant  church  at  his  own  charges,  in 
any  case ;  and  especially  in  the  case  where  such  church  is  pay- 
ing nothing  for  a  regular  supply. 

It  may  also  be  repeated  that  no  little  opposition  has  been 
manifested,  at  times  and  in  places,  to  all  this  evangelistic  move- 
ment. Some  who  have  been  long  sleeping  and  are  enjoying 
their  repose  do  not  like  to  be  roused  up  ;  and  some  have  lived 
80  long  in  the  neglect  of  their  duty  without  being  waked  up  to  a 
sense  of  it,  that  they  seem  to  have  actually  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  neglect  is  duty.  But  the  leaven  of  truth  may  be 
trusted  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  wherever  it  is  put  in,  althoui^h 
it  must  have  time- 
About  fifty  years  ago  the  universal  salary  for  ministers,  where 
any  was  paid,  in  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery,  was  .*^400. 
No  advance  on  this  sum,  or  but  little,  was  made  in  any  or  in 
very  few  churches,  until  about  twenty  years  ago.  At  the  present 
time,  some  object  to  casting  reflections  on  their  honored  ancestry 
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by  increasing  ministerial  salaries.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  track 
the  footsteps  of  our  fathers  wherein  they  were  right ;  but  their 
principles  must  be  carried  out,  and  we  must  not  follow  out 
fathers  merely  in  the  dead  letter.  Oar  fathers  paid  their 
ministers  well  enough  when  they  gave  them  $400.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  corn  was  worth,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery 
we  refer  to,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Flour 
was  worth  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred. 
Meat  was  worth  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound.  The  clothing  worn  then  was  jeans  and  homespuns. 
Buggies  and  carriages  were  then  almost  unknown.  Coffee  was 
a  Sunday  beverage,  not  tasted  during  the  week.  Taking  into 
account  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  style  of  living  half  a 
century  ago,  one  dollar  was  fully  equal  then  to  four  or  five  dol- 
lars now,  and  ministerial  support  far  better  then  than  in  any  of 
our  country  churches  now. 

The  facts  which  have  been  presented  in  this  article,  evince 
four  positive  results  springing  out  of  a  Presbytery's  evangelistic 
work.  These  four  results  are  of  the  highest  value  and  most 
cheering  promise.  Here  is  the  system  of  weekly  collections 
made  nearly  universal  in  the  Presbytery's  fifty-three  churches; 
a  marked  advance  in  the  support  of  ministers  over  what  had  of 
late  years  been  common  in  its  bounds ;  the  desire  for  a  fuller 
supply  of  preaching  awakened  to  some  extent  generally,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  particular  cnses;  and  the  mighty  idea  of  self- 
help  roused  in  a  number  of  cases,  which  do  speak  volumes  of  in- 
struction to  us  all  rei]:ardinrr  both  the  resources  of  our  weak 
churches  and  the  true  way  of  calling  them  forth.  The  elee- 
mosynary spirit,  whether  in  persons  or  in  bodies  amongst  us, 
must  be  frowned  down.  It  must  be  felt  all  through  our  Church, 
that  to  give  is  blessed  rather  than  to  receive.  It  ought  to  be 
a  point  of  honor  with  every  church  to  support  its  minister  in 
comfort,  and  that  without  asking  help  outside  the  congregation. 
It  ought  to  be  a  point  of  honor  with  every  Presbytery  to  give 
much  more  into  the  treasury  of  the  Assembly  than  it  draws  out. 
A  person,  a  church,  a  Presbytery,  that  really  cannot  live  with- 
out   aid,   ought  not  to  be   ashamed   to  accept   it.     We  are  all 
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brethren,  and  we  have  one  Father  and  one  Lord,  and  the  strong 
must  help  the  weak.     But  let  us  all  try  self-help  to  the  utmost, 
before  we  ask  for  any  help  from  others.    'If  it  is  the  Christian 
law  to  put  your  own   shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  you  ask  the 
Lord  to  help,  surely  it  is  meet  to  do  your  utmost  before  you 
appeal  for  help  to  other  people.     "The  resources  we  possess  are, 
in  a  sense,  boundless.    No  Christian  man  or  woman,  no  church,  no 
Presbytery,  is  doing  the  utmost  possible.     Let  faith  be  stronger  ; 
love  more  active  and  tender  and  deep ;  zeal  more  earnest  and 
fiery;  the  sweetness  of  giving  to  the  Lord  and  his  Church  better 
understood— and  wonders  can  be  done  by  us  all,  in  every  portion 
of  the  field.     AVe  are  poor  now,  comparatively,  like  the  Mace- 
donian Christians;  but  if  the  grace  of  God  be  only  bestowed  on 
us,  then  in  a  great  trial  of  afflictions  even,  the  abundance  of  our 
joy  and  our  deep  poverty  will  surely  abound  to  the  riches  of  our 
liberality.     We  must  have  the  ahimdance  of  thejoij,  however,  to 
make  us  liberal  in  our  poverty.     It  must  be  sweet  to  us  to  give 
to  Jesus  and  his  people.     We  must  be  zealous  for  Christ  and  his 
Church.     We  must  love  sinners  and  the   Saviour.     We  must 
believe  in  the  unseen  and  eternal  which  is  nigh.    All  these  graces 
mav  God  ^ive  to  us  all,  and  to  all  his  people  every  where. 
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.      ARTICLE  IV. 

SOUTHERN  VIEWS  AND  PRINCIPLES  NOT  ^'EXTIN- 
GUISHED" BY  THE  WAR. 


I^Prepnrcd  for  Publication  in  Novcnihcr,  ISGn.] 

''  The  enjoyment  of  liberty,  aiul  even  its  support  and  preservation,  con- 
sists in  every  man's  being  allowed  to  speak  his  thoughts,  and  lay  open  his 
sentiments." — Montesquieu. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Northern  papers  so  often  as  to  pro- 
duce general  belief,  that  the  people  of  the  South,  in  "accepting 
the  situation,"  have  also  abandoned  their  former  distinctive  views 
and  principles.     We  enter  our  decided  protest  against  such  in- 
ference.    The  people  of  the  South  do,  in  one  sense,  "accept  the 
situation."     The  providence  of  God  has  sorely  smitten  them, 
and  humbled  them,  and  they  desire  to  bow  in  submission  to  his 
holy  will.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  providence  of  God 
has  decided  against  the  justice  of  their  cause.     The  cause  of  the 
Jews,  as  against  the  neighboring  nations,  was  always  just,  for  it 
was  the  cause  of  God.     But  yet,  how  often  were  God's  own 
people  defeated  in  battle,  and  even  subjugated,  by  the  more  wicked 
heathen  around  them !     Their  cause  continued  just  under  defeat 
and  subjugation,    and   ultimately   prevailed.      In    all    contests 
between  nations,  God  is  the  principal  with  whom  either  party  has 
chiefly  to  do.     Providence,  for  wise  ends,  may  permit  an  ungodly 
nation  to  prosper  for  a  time;  but  loyalty  to  Christ,  the  head  of 
all  power,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  nation's  permanent 
prosperity  and  renown.     A  cause  must  not  only  be  righteous, 
but  must  also  be  supported  by  a  righteous  people;  else  a  righteous 
God  may  justly  punish  them,  by  suff'ering  it  to  fail.     With  the 
multitude,   success,   or  the  w^ant  of  it,  is  the  sole  test  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  a  cause.     The  principle  on  which  they 
proceed,  is  this:  What  God  permits,  is  necessarily  right ;  what 
he  frustrates,  is  necessarily  wrong.     A  most  erroneous  and  de- 
structive principle.     God  permits  evil,  but  does  not  sanction  it. 
And  God  frustrates  a  righteous  cause  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
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those  who  espoused  it.     The  word  of  God  is  the  infallible  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  duty.     The  providence  of  God   appears  some- 
times to  contradict  the  word,  but  does  not,  and  never  fails  ulti- 
mately to  vindicate  the  teachings   of  the  word  and  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  justice.     The  people  of  the  South,  whilst 
submitting  humbly  to  the  terrible  rebukes  of  a  holy  God  for 
their  sins,  do  not  thereby  surrender  their  well-established  views 
and  principles,  political  and  moral :  the  first,  supported  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  country;  the   last,  protected  by   the  Scrip- 
tures of  eternal  truth.     They  have  not  been   "converted  by  the 
sword   to   Northern  ideas."     The   sword    cannot  "conquer"  a 
creed.     Force  may  confine  the  body,  but  cannot  reach  the  im- 
mortal mind.     Had  the  Southern  people  acknowledged  and  main- 
tained aright  their  relations  to  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the 
State,   "the  Governor  among  the  nations,"   Southern  principles 
would  have  been  crowned  with  speedy  victory.     But  they  refused 
to  acknowledge  him,  in  profession  and  in  practice;  and  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  them.     As  usual,  in  his   dealings  with  nations, 
his  judgments  began  with  the  less  guilty  people.     And  if  they 
have  been  so  fearful  with  us,  what  will  they  be  with  those  whose 
cup  of  iniquity  is  greater  than  our  own?     The  heavy  blow  that 
has  prostrated  us,  will  yet   make  the  North  stagger  and  fall. 
Before  the  tribunal  of  God,  the  South  lays  her  hand  upon  her 
mouth,  her  mouth  in  the  dust,  acknowledges  her  guilt,  and  cries, 
"God  be  merciful   to  me  a   sinner  I"     Before   the   tribunal  of 
nations,   the  South  proclaims  the  justice  of  her  cause;  and  to 
the  jeers  of  a  scoffing  world,  calmly  responds: 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth,  sluiU  riye  a^-uiu  !" 

I.   The  South  adheres  to  her  former  testimony  in  behalf  of 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  THE  IIIUHT  OE  SECESSION. 

Truth  cannot  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  our  duty 
to  give  it  our  testimony,  when  we  can  give  it  nothing  else.  All 
the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  cannot  alter  the 
following  facts,  taken  principally  from  Judge  Yates's  Secret 
Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Federal  Convention,  the  Fede- 
ralist, and  Elliot's  Debates.    At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  of  '76, 
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rebel  colonies  became  free  and  independent  states.  As  States, 
independent  of  herself,  and  of  each  other,  they  were*  recognised 
by  Great  Britain,  each,  name  by  name.  As  such,  they  formed 
a  Confederacy:  "The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  ^The. 
United  States  of  America;'  "  the  members  of  which  were  still 
recognised  as  ^''sovereign  and  indei^endcnV  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation — those  very  articles  which  proposed  to  make  the 
union  "perpetual."  "Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence."  Thus  they  continued  for  thirteen 
years  as  equals,  each  State  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  When, 
in  1787,  they  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
did  it.  State  by  State,  as  equal  sovereignties.  Such  a  political 
body  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  distinct  from  the 
States  themselves,  never  existed.  Had  there  been  such  a  body, 
then  a  minority  of  the  larger  States,  comprising,  however,  a 
majority  of  the  people,  could,  and  would  have  imposed  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  people  of  the  remaining  States.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  Each  State  ratified  the  Constitution  for  itself — no 
two  at  the  same  time — and  thus,  and  thus  only,  did  it  become 
the  Constitution  of  the  States  United.  '  And  so  we  find  that  the 
only  "citizens"  known  to  the  Constitution,  are  "the  citizens 
of  each  State,''  "citizens  of  different  States,"  (Art.  3,  Sec.  2; 
Art.  4,  Sec.  2,)  showing  that  the  State  only  has  citizens.  If 
sovereignty  is  not  in  the  States,  then  they  are  united  Provinces 
or  Counties,  not  united  States;  and  so  no  better  oft"  than  when 
subject  to  tlie  ]]ritish  Crown.  The  Revolution  was  a  failure; 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  proclaimed  them 
"free  and  independent  States,"  was  a  farce.  But  the  Consti- 
tution itself  shows  the  supremacy  of  the  States,  when  it  shows 
that  it  was  "  established  "  "  hetiveen" — not  over — ''Hhe  States  rati- 
fying the  same ;"  and  when  it  shows  that  amendments  are  eftected, 
not  by  any  one  three-fourths,  but  by  any  three-fourths  of  the 
States ;  proving  thus  that  sovereignty  is  in  each  of  the  States. 
The  old  Confederation  was  ratified  by  State  Grovernments  acting 
through  delegates;  the  present  Constitution  by  the  people  of  the 
States  in  Convention  assembled.  The  former,  a  union  of  State 
Governments;  the  latter,   a  union  of  States   themselves.     The 
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former,  a  union  of  agents  exercising  the  powers  of  sovereignty; 
the  latter,  a  union  of  sovereigns  themselves.    Both  were  unions 
of  political  bodies,  as  distinct  from  a  union  of  the  people  indi- 
vidually.   Both,  Confederacies.    But  the  present,  in  a  higher  and 
purer  sense  than  the  former;  just  as  the  act  of  a  sovereign  is 
higher  and  more  perfect  than   that  of  his  agent.     Thus  was  "a 
more  perfect  union  formed,"  as  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
states;  a  consolidation  of  the  Union,  but  not  a  consolidation  of 
the  States.     This  common  Constitution  is,  for  certain  ends,  the 
Constitution  of  each   State,   as  much  as  its  particular  Consti- 
tution is  for  other  ends.     The   General  Government  was  now 
raised  to  the  same  level  with  State  Governments,  (instead  of 
being  their  creature,  as  at  first,) — through  both  of  which,  sove- 
reign   States    exercised  their    sovereign   powers,    respectively; 
through  the  one,  a  conjoint,  through  the  other,  a  separate  exer- 
cise of  sovereign   powers.     The  States  are  united  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers   delegated,    and  separate  beyond  that  limit.     To 
speak  of  "distributed sovereignty,"  divided  sovereignty,"  ''dele- 
gated  sovereignty,"  is  absurd.     Sovereignty   is   a   unit,    indi- 
visible; but  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  is  divisible.     And 
sovereign  States  have  divided  the  exercise  of  their  powers  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments.     Sovereignty  is 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  State.     "Powers"  do  not  constitute 
it ;  for  all  possible  "  powers"  of  government  may  be  delegated,  and 
yet  sovereignty  remain  intact.     The  Constitution  shows  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  only  "powers,"  and  therefore  it  cannot 
have  sovereignty.     Sovereignty   is   an   essential   characteristic, 
and  is  neither  the  subject  nor  the  result  of  any  acknowledgment, 
agreement,  or  reservation.     The  Constitution  may  recognise  it, 
but  cannot  confer  it.     What  are  termed  by  loose   writers  "ex- 
ceptions to  sovereignty,"  are  in  reality  simply  the  powers  owned 
by  the  States,  and  delegated  to  their  common  agent,  the  Federal 
Government.     To  "delegate"  is  not  to  "transfer,  "relinquish," 
or  "surrender."     The  ownership  of  delegated  powers  is  as  un- 
impaired as  is  that  of  reserved  powers;  and  the  Government  that 
administers  the  former,  no  less  than  those  that  administer  the 
latter,  is  the  property  of  the  State.     For  though  it  be  a  govern- 
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ment,  with  all  the  rights  belonging  to  it  within  the  orbit  of  its 
powers,  it  is  yet  a  Government  emanating  from  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereigns,  who,  through  it,  exercise  their  sovereign 
powers,  conjointly,  upon  certain  objects  of  external  concern,  of 
equal  interest  to  each — such  as  war,  peace,  commerce,  etc.  But 
other  objects  of  civil  government  are  without  its  orbit.  Upon  all 
such  the  States  exercise  their  sovereignty  separately.  It  belongs 
to  each  State  to  determine  for  itself  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
it  contracted.  Not  the  State,  but  the  Constitution  itself,  annuls 
an  unconstitutional  act.  Such  an  act  is,  of  itself,  void  and  of 
no  effect.  But  the  State  declares  the  extent  of  its  obligation; 
and  such  declaration  is  binding  on  its  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  all  its  departments — judicial, 
as  well  as  others — is  administered  by  delegated  agents.  And 
therefore,  the  power  which  controls,  ultimately,  the  judicial,  as 
well  as  all  other  departments,  is  not  in  the  agents,  but  in  those 
who  appoint  them.  They  who  quote  so  confidently  the  3rd 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  therein  made  the  umpire  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  to  determine  the  political  relations 
between  them,  may  find  their  confidence  rebuked  by  pondering 
the  following  words  of  that  eminent  authority.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall:  "By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  the  Constitution  had  never  been  understood  to  confer 
on  that  department  any  political  power  whatever.  To  come 
within  this  department,  (/.  c.  of  a  case  in  law  or  equity),  a  ques- 
tion must  assume  a  legal  form  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial 
decision.  There  must  bo  parties  to  come  into  court  who  can  be 
reached  by  its  process  and  bound  by  its  power;  whose  rights 
admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound 
to  submit.  A  case  proper  for  judicial  decision  may  arise,  when 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  to  be  asserted,  or  defended,  in  court. 
The  judicial  power  cannot  extend  to  political  compacts."  In 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  this  illustrious 
judge,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, the  advocates  of  a  National  Government  proposed  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  supreme,  by  giving  it,  in  certain 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  1. — 5. 
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cases,  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  State  Legislatures.  They 
insisted  on  this,  after  the  judiciary,  or  third.  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  agreed  to;  which  proves  that  said  Article  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  not  constituting  the  Supreme  Court  the 
arbiter  to  decide  conflicting  claims  of  sovereignty  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

So  great  was  the  fear  that  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
Constitution,  might,  instead  of  the  agent,  become  the  sovereign, 
that  the  Constitution  narrowly  escaped  defeat:  Massachusetts 
adopting  it  by  a  majority  of  11>,  in  a  convention  of  ^]i>5  members ; 
New  Hampshire,  by  a  majority  of  11  in  108  members;  New  York, 
by  a  majority  of  3  in  57;  Virginia,  by  a  majority  of  10  in  168; 
while  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  rejected  it,  at  first,  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  As  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by 
the  States  in  Conventions  assembled,  its  true  cliaracter,  and  that 
of  the  Government  it  created,  can  only  be  determined,  when 
called  in  question,  by  the  construction  of  the  fraraers,the  States 
themselves. 

First,  let  Massachusetts  speak.  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  her  sons  and  leaders,  had,  with  many  others,  gone 
into  her  Convention  with  the  determination  to  defeat  the  Con- 
stitution. His  views  of  it  he  had  given  previously  in  a  letter  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  :  "  I  stumble  at  the  threshold.  I  meet  with 
a  National  Government,  instead  of  a  Federal  union  of  sovereign 
States.  If  the  several  States  are  to  become  one  entire  nation, 
under  one  legislature;  its  powers  to  extend  to  all  legislation, 
and  its  laws  to  be  supreme,  and  control  the  whole ;  the  idea  of 
sovereignty  in  these  States  must  be  lost."  AVhen  it  was  evident 
in  the  Convention,  that  the  Constitution  would  be  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Governor  Hancock  introduced  certain 
amendments — among  them  the  famous  tenth — to  be  proposed  by 
Massachusetts  to  her  sister  States  for  their  adoption,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  opponents  of  the  instrument.  With  these,  the 
great  opposition  leader,  Samuel  Adams,  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied, saying  to  Governor  Hancock:  "Your  Excellency's  first 
proposition  is,  'that  it  be  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not 
expressly   delegated   to  Congress    are  reserved   to    the  several 
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States,  to  be  by  them  exercised.'  This  appears  to  my  mind  to 
be  a  summary  of  a  bill  of  rights,  which  gentlemen  are  anxious 
to  obtain.  It  is  consonant  with  the  2d  Article  in  the  present 
Confederation,  that  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty  and  every 
power  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled."  The  same  distinguished  patriot  thus  wrote 
again  to  Mr.  Lee:  "The  good  people  may  clearly  see  the  dis- 
tinction— for  there  is  a  distinction — between  the  Federal  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  and  the  sovereign  authority  belonging  to  the 
several  States,  which  is  the  palladium  of  the  private  and  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  citizens." 

In  a  letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  (1789,)  he  says  that  the  lead- 
ing Federalists  "wish  to  see  drawn,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  a  line 
between  the  Federal  powers  vested  in  Congress,  and  the  distinct 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States,  upon  which  the  private  and 
personal  rights  of  the  citizens  depend.  Without  such  distinc- 
tion, there  will  be  danger  of  the  Constitution  issuing  impercep- 
tibly and  gradually  into  a  consolidated  government  over  all  the 
States,  which,  though  it  may  be  wished  for  by  some,  was  repro- 
bated in  the  idea  by  the  highest  advocates  of  the  Constitution. 
The  people  under  one  consolidated  Government  cannot  long 
remain  free."  And  writing  the  same  year,  on  the  same  subject, 
to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  he  says:  "Such  a  Government,  pervad- 
ing and  legislating  through  all  the  States,  not  for  Federal  pur- 
poses only,  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  would  soon  annihilate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States — so  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  confederated  commonwealths — and  sink  both  in 
despotism." 

Mr.  Shurtleff,  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  made  objec- 
tion to  the  following  statement  contained  in  a  letter  of  General 
Washington  to  Congress,  Sept.  17,  1787,  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Federal  Convention:  "In  all  our  deliberations  on 
this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  the  consolidation  of 
our  Union."  Chief  Justice  Parsons  replied  to  the  objection: 
"  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  consolidation  of  the  States, 
and  a  consolidation  of  the  LTnion."  Mr.  Jones  said:  "The  word 
consolidation  had  different  ideas.     Different  metals  melted  into 
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one  mass,  illustrated  one;  and  several  twigs  tied  into  one  bundle, 
the  other.  Mr.  Deuch  thought  "the  words,  'we,  the  people,'  in 
the  first  clause  ordaining  the  Constitution  would  produce  a  con- 
solidation of  the  States;  and  the  moment  it  begins,  a  dissolution 
of  the  State  Governments  commences."  Colonel  Varnum  said 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  "was  only  a  consolidation  of 
strength.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  to  confederate  against 
a  foreign  enemy."  Governor  Bowdoin  described  the  system  as 
"a  Confederacy,  which  would  give  security  and  permanency  to 
the  several  States."  Judge  Sumner  argued  that  there  was  no 
danger,  "as  the  General  Government  depended  upon  the  State 
legislatures  for  its  very  existence."  Mr.  Sedgwick  said  that 
"if  he  thought  this  Constitution  consolidated  the  union  of  the 
States,  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  vote  for  it."  Fisher  Ames, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  names  of  the  llevolution,  statesman 
and  orator,  said:  "No  argument  against  the  new  plan  has  made 
a  deeper  impression  than  this :  that  it  will  produce  a  consolidation 
of  the  States.  This  is  an  effect  which  all  good  men  deprecate. 
The  Senators  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  A  con- 
solidation of  the  States  would  subvert  the  Constitution.  Too 
much  provision  cannot  be  made  against  consolidation.  State 
Governments  afford  shelter  against  the  abuse  of  Federal  power. 
The  system  would  be  in  practice,  as  in  theory,  a  Federal  lie- 
public."  Judge  Parsons  said:  "The  Senate  was  designed  to 
preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  States."  Christopher  Gore  said: 
"The  Senate  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  States."  Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin  said:  "The  States  are  distinct  sovereignties;" 
"whether  such  power  (of  imposing  taxes)  be  given  by  the  pro- 
posed Constitution,  it  is  left  with  the  Conventions  of  the  several 
States,  and  with  us,  who  compose  one  of  them,  to  determine." 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  states :  "We, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  .  .  do  agree  upon,  ordain,  and  establish 
the  following  .  .  frame  of  Government  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;"  "the people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  them- 
selves, as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State,  and  forever 
after  shall   exercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
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right  which  is  not  .  .  by  them  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  Her  Convention  ratified 
the  Federal  Constitution,  thus:  "The  Convention  .  .  .  do,  in 
the  name,  and  in  behalf,  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America."  Not  in  the  name  and  behalf  "of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate,"  or  of  a  portion 
of  them ;  but  "  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,"  of  "a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent State,"  did  Massachusetts  ratify  the  Constitution — 
showing  thus  what  she  understood  by  the  phrase,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  "we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States*!"  Notwithstanding  all  these  explanations,  Massachusetts 
barely  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  V^  in.355  mem- 
bers I  Who  doubts  then,  that,  if  the  Websterian  construction  of 
a  "National  Government,  by  which  State  sovereignty  was  ef- 
fectually controlled,"  were  the  just  one,  the  insulting  propo- 
sition would  have  been  scouted  and  spurned,  and  Massachusetts 
have  indignantly  kicked  the  Constitution  out  of  doors? 

Let  us  next  hear  the  voice  of  Connecticut.  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  moved  to  expunge  the 
word  "national"  from  the  Constitution,  and  substitute  the 
words,  "Government  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  In  the  ratifying  Convention  of  Connecticut, 
he  characterised  the  Union  as  a  "Confederation,"  and  said  he 
looked  "for  the  preservation  of  his  rights  to  the  State  Govern- 
ments. His  happiness  depended  on  their  existence,  as  much  as 
did  a  new-born  infant  on  its  mother  for  nourishment."  He  also 
said  "the  Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign 
bodies — States  in  their  political  capacity."  Eoger  Sherman 
wrote  thus  to  John  Adams,  July  20,  1789:  "It  is  optional  with 
the  people  of  a  State  to  establish  any  form  of  government  they 
please,  to  vest  the  powers  in  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  for  a  limit- 
ed or  unlimited  time;"  and  "they  may  alter  their  frame  of  Gov- 
ernment when  they  please,  any  former  act  of  theirs,  however  ex- 
plicit, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  In  the  Convention  of 
Connecticut,  he  said:  "The  Government  of  the  United  States 
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being  Federal,  and  instituted  by  a  number  of  sovereign  States 
for  the  better  security  of  their  rights  and  the  advancement  of 
their  interests,  they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  pillars  to  sup- 
port it."  Senator  Wolcott  said  in  the  Convention:  "The  Con- 
stitution effectually  secures  the  States  in  their  several  rights.  It 
must  secure  them  for  its  own  sake;  for  they  are  the  pillars  which 
uphold  the  general  system."  Chief  Justice  Law  compared  the 
Federal  Government  to  "avast  and  magnificent  bridge,  built 
upon  thirteen  strong  and  stately  pillars.  Now,  the  rulers  who 
occupy  the  bridge,  cannot  be  so  beside  themselves,  as  to  knock 
away  the  pillars  which  support  the  whole  fiibric."  The  Con- 
vention adopted  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  88  in  168 
members,  in  these  words:  "In  the  name  of  the  people«of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  said 
State  .  .  do  assent  to  and  ratify  and  adopt  the  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America."  This  shows  what  ^Connecticut 
understood  by  the  phrase  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution — 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

In  like  manner  did  New  Hampshire,  in  Convention  assembled, 
ratify  the  Constitution :  "The  Convention  .  .  do,  in  the  name, 
and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  assent 
to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America."  But  it  was  by  a  meagre  majority  of  11  in  103  votes. 
General  Washington,  writing  to  General  Pinckney,  speaks  of 
"New  Hampshire  having  acceded  to  the  New  Confederacy,  by 
a  majority  of  eleven  voices."  Her  ratification,  being  the  ninth, 
completed  the  number  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  "that  as  soon  as  the  Conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution,  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  should  fix  a  day  on  which  electors  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  States  which  shall  have  ratified  the  same."  The 
ratification  of  eight  States  only,  would  have  accomplished  nothing. 
The  ratification  of  nine  established  the  compact.  The  3fas8a- 
chusetts  Sentinel  of  June  25,  1788,  exhibits  the  view  entertained 
in  that  day:  "We  felicitate  our  readers  on  the  accession  to  the 
Confederation,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  not  only  because 
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it  completes  the  number  of  States  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  etc."  That  New  Hampshire  did  not  sur- 
render her  sovereignty,  by  entering  the  Union,  is  evident  from 
the  following  declaration  of  her  present  Constitution:  "The 
people  of  this  State  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  govern- 
ing themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State ;  and 
do  and  forever  hereafter  shall  exercise  and  enjoy  every  power 
which  is  not,  and  may  not  hereafter  be,  by  them,  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  If  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  "have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
governing  themselves,"  then  they  are  not  governed  by  "  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

New  York  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  still  more  meagre  ma- 
jority of  3  in  57,  after  a  contest  long  and  severe.  Chief  Justice 
Yates  and  Chancellor  Lansing,  her  delegates  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, had  left  it  because  they  were  persuaded  that  the  system 
proposed  for  adoption  was  destructive  of  State  sovereignty  and 
State  rights.  Many  members  of  the  New  York  Convention  en- 
tertained the  same  view.  The  advocates  for  the  Constitution 
supported  it,  only  on  the  ground  that  this  view  was  erroneous. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist,  said :  "  If  the  new  plan 
be  adopted,  the  Union  will  still  be,  in  fact  and  in  theory,  an  as- 
sociation of  States,  or  a  Confederacy."  "Every  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  must  inevitably  consist  of  a  great  variety 
of  particulars,  in  which  thirteen  independent  States  are  to  be 
accommodated  in  their  interests,  or  opinions  of  interest.  .  .  . 
Hence  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  system  as  will  satisfy  all 
the  parties  to  the  compact."  In  the  Convention  of  New  York, 
he  characterised  the  new  system  as  "a  Confederacy  of  States, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Legislature  has  only  general  powers;  and 
the  civil  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  people  arc  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  several  States."  "While  the  Constitution  con- 
tinues to  be  read,  and  its  principles  known,  the  States  must,  by 
every  rational  man,  be  considered  as  essential  component  parts 
of  the  Union."  "  It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom  in  our 
political  system,  that  the  State  Governments  will,  in  all  possible 
contingencies,  afford  complete  security  against  invasions  of  the 
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public  liberty  by  national  authority.  In  a  Confederacy,  the 
people,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  masters 
of  their  own  fate."  Chancellor  Livingston  said:  "A  republic 
may  very  properly  be  formed  by  a  league  of  States ;  but  the 
laws  of  the  general  legislature  must  act  and  be  enforced  upon 
individuals.  I  am  contending  for  this  species  of  government." 
Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  distinct  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planations, such  was  the  jealous  watch  of  this  State  over  her 
rights,  that  she  set  forth  a  number  of  articles,  declaring  her  un- 
derstanding of  the  Constitution,  in  her  act  of  ratification,  which 
was  in  the  usual  style;  "We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  ...  in  the  name,  and  behalf  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and 
ratify  the  said  Constitution."  In  her  new  Constitution,  adopted 
November  3rd,  184G,  she  declares,  that  "the  people  of  this 
State,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the 
original  and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State."  "The  United  States  are  to  retain 
such  use  and  jurisdiction  (of  the  soil  of  navy  yard,  arsenal,  etc.,) 
so  long  as  said  tract  shall  be  applied  to  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  said  State,  and  no  longer."  "No  authority  can,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  be  exercised  over  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
but  such  as  is,  or  shall  be,  derived  from,  and  granted  by,  the 
people  of  this  State."  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor, 
and  of  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  State,  to  maintain  and 
defend  its  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction."  Surely,  New  York 
does  not  believe  that  her  "  State  sovereignty  is  effectually  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Government !" 

New  Jersey  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as 
follows:  "We,  the  delegates  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  .  .  . 
do  hereby,  for  and  on  behalf  the  people  of  the  said  State  of  New 
Jersey,  agree  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  same  and  every  part 
thereof."  William  Patterson,  one  of  her  statesmen,  well  said  in 
the  Federal  Convention  :  "  The  idea  of  a  National  Government, 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  Federal  one,  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  of  the  States ;  and  to  the  public  mind  we  must 
accommodate  ourselves."     "We  are  met  here  as  deputies  of  thir- 
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teen  independent  sovereign  States,  for  Federal  purposes.  Can 
■we  consolidate  their  sovereignty,  and  form  one  nation,  and  anni- 
hilate the  sovereignty  of  our  States,  who  have  sent  us  here  for 
other  purposes  ?  .  .  But  it  is  said,  that  this  National  Govern- 
ment is  to  act  on  individuals,  not  on  States ;  and  cannot  a 
Federal  Government  be  so  formed,  as  to  operate  in  the  same 
way?  It  surely  may.  I  therefore  declare  that  I  never  will 
consent  to  the  present  system,  and  I  shall  make  all  the  interest 
against  it,  in  the  State  that  I  represent,  that  I  can."  Here  we 
find  a  bold  affirmation  made  in  the  Federal  Convention  by  this 
statesman — an  affirmation,  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
puted— that  not  a  single  State  dreamed  of  constituting  a  Na- 
tional, as  distinct  from  a  Federal  Government !  He  avows  his 
determination  to  oppose,  with  all  his  might,  the  adoption  by  his 
State  of  such  a  system.  But  the  Federal  Convention  saw  the 
impossibility  of  the  adoption  by  the  States  of  such  a  system; 
and  therefore  proposed  to  the  States  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal,  and  not  a  National  Government.  And  thus  it  was  that 
New  Jersey  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  views  of  Pennsylvania  were  represented  in  the  following 
utterances  of  two  of  her  distinguished  representatives.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  said :  "  The  Constitution  was  a  compact,  not  between 
individuals,  but  between  political  societies,  each  enjoying  sove- 
reign power,  and,  of  course,  equal  rights."  Tench  Coxe  said: 
"  Had  the  Federal  Convention  meant  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  several  and  separate  sovereignties  joining  in  a  Con- 
federacy, they  would  have  said,  '  We,  the  people  of  America ;' 
for  union  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  competent  States,  which 
complete  consolidation  excludes.  But  the  severalty  of  the  States 
is  frequently  recognised  in  the  most  distinct  manner  in  the  course 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  sentiments  of  Delaware  were  expressed  in  those  of  her 
worthy  son  and  representative,  John  Dickinson,  who  character- 
ised the  new  political  system,  as  "a  Confederacy  of  Republics;" 
and  spoke  of  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  respective 
States,  as  "that  justly  darling  object  of  American  afi'ections:"  a 
sentiment  that  received  the  approval  of  Washington. 
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Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution,  after  an  exciting  contest  in 
her  Convention,  by  a  slender  majority  of  10  in  168  votes. 
Strenuous  opposition  was  made  to  it  by  Patrick  Henry,  George 
Mason,  and  others,  on  the  ground  of  its  consolidation  tendencies. 
Patrick  Henry  indignantly  demanded-:  "  What  right  had  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  say,  'We,  the  people,'  instead  of 
*  We,  the  States  '?  States  are  the  characteristic  and  soul  of  a 
Confederacy.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents  of  the  compact, 
it  must  be  one  great,  consolidated.  National  Government  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States."  Mr.  Madison  replied:  "Who  are  the 
parties  to  the  Government  ?  The  people ;  but  not  the  people  as 
composing  one  great  body  ;  but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen 
sovereignties."  Again  he  said:  ."The  Constitution  will  not  be 
a  national,  but  a  federal  act.  That  it  will  be  the  act  of  the 
people,  as  forming  so  many  independent  States,  not  as  forming 
one  aggregate  nation,  is  obvious  from  this  single  consideration: 
that  it  is  the  result  neither  of  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union,  nor  that  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  It 
must  result  from  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  several  States  that 
are  parties  to  it.'  Were  the  people  regarded  in  the  transaction  as 
forming  one  nation,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  would  bind  the  minority.  Each  State,  in 
ratifying  the  Constitution,  is  considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  in- 
dependent of  all  others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own  volun- 
tary act."  In  like  manner  spoke  Henry  Lee:  "If  this  were  a 
consolidated  Government,  ouglit  it  not  to  be  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  as  individuals,  and  not  as  States?  Suppose 
Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massachuetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  had 
ratified  it ;  these  four  States  being  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
America,  would,  by  their  adoption,  have  made  it  binding  on  all 
the  States,  had  this  been  a  consolidated  Cfovernmcnt.  ]3ut  this 
is  only  the  Government  of  those  seven  States  who  have  adopted 
it.  If  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Henry)  will  attend  to  this, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  consolidation."  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, referring  to  the  objection  made  by  Henry,  that  "a  State 
mj'ght  be  called  at  the  bar  of  the  Federal  Court,"  said:  "It  is 
not    rational   to   suppose  that   the  sovereign    power  should    be 
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dragged  before  a  court."  Referring  to  the  right  of  the  State  to 
resume  the  powers  she  delegated,  he  said:  "It  is  a  maxim  that 
those  who  give,  may  take  away."  So  said  JeiFerson:  "States 
can  wholly  withdraw  their  delegated  powers."  ,  "  To  the  compact 
each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party;  the 
Government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself, 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Consti- 
tution, the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  cases  of 
compact  among  powers  having  no  common  judge,  each  State  has 
an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  So  said  Madison:  "The 
States,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  there  can 
be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort, 
whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated;  and  consequently, 
that  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide,  in  the  last 
resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  re- 
quire their  interposition."  "A  compact  between  independent 
sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of  legislative  authority,  can  pretend 
to  no  higher  validity  than  a  league  or  treaty  between  the  parties. 
It  is  an  established  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all 
the  articles  are  mutually  conditions  of  each  other;  that  a  breach 
of  any  one  article  is  a  breach  of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a 
breach  committed  by  either  of  the  parties  absolves  the  others, 
and  authorises  them,  if  they  please,  to  pronounce  the  compact 
violated  and  void.  Where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  su- 
perior to  the  authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties  themselves 
must  be  the  judges,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain 
made  has  been  pursued  or  violated." 

The  remaining  States,  after  much  discussion,  agreed  to  ratify 
the  Constitution,  which  they  did  in  the  usual  style.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  at  first  rejected  it,  but  subsequently 
adopted  it;  the  former,  after  an  interval  of  over  a  year,  the  lat- 
ter, of  over  two  years,  and  by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes.  Not 
a  single  State  adopted  it  with  the  remotest  idea  that  in  so 
doing.  State  sovereignty  w^as  "surrendered,"  or  "  effectually  con- 
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trolled."  Were  there  just  ground  for  such  suspicion  even,  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  unanimously  and  indignantly 
rejected.  The  sentiment  of  one  of  the  noblest  patriots  who 
voted  for  it,  the  illustrious  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  in 
reference  to  a  proposed  article,  which  was  an  invasion  of  State 
rights, — was  the  sentiment  of  every  State:  "If  nothing  else, 
this  alone  would  damn,  and  ought  to  damn,  the  Constitution. 
Will  any  State  ever  agree  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  this 
manner?" 

Even  Mr.  Webster  was  led,  in  his  latter  years,  to  abandon  his 
former  consolidation-theory,  and  to  recognise  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  lie  said:  "The  States  are  united,  confederated, 
not  *  chaos-like,  together  crushed  and  bruised.'"  "I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  States  have  not  national  sovereignty. 
The  Constitution  declares  all  the  powers  that  are  granted  to  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  rest  are  reserved  to  the  States.  The 
States  of  this  Union,  as  States,  are  subject  to  all  the  voluntary 
and  customar3''  laws  of  nations."  (13  Peters'  Reports.)  In  his 
letter  to  the  Barings,  he  says:  "Every  State  is  an  independent, 
sovereign,  political  community,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  powers, 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  exercised,  have  been  conferred  on 
a  general  government."  In  his  speech  at  Capon  Springs,  Va., 
1851,  he  said :  "  How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose,  that  when  dif- 
ferent parties  enter  into  a  compact  for  certain  purposes,  either 
can  disregard  any  one  provision,  and  expect,  nevertheless,  the 
other  to  observe  the  rest."  "I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern 
States  refuse,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry  into  effect  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  Congress  provide  no  remedy,  the  South  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  compact.  A  bargain  cannot  be  broken 
on  one  side,  and  still  bind  on  the  other  side." 

We  have  now  seen  that  all  the  States  ratified  the  Constitution 
with  the  understanding  that  the  sovereignty  of  each  was  unim- 
paired thereby.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  oath  which  binds 
each  President  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution," binds  him  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  the 
sovereignty  of.  each  State,  which  that  Constitution  recognises. 
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The  President,  then,  who  uses  an  army  to  attack  a  State,  is  a 
perjured  rebel  and  traitor. 

When  the  Constitution  was  on  its  passage  through  the  Con- 
vention, the  proposition  was  made  to  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  coerce  a  State.  The  proposition  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  rejected.  The  proposition  was 
subsequently  made  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  unanimously 
rejected.  And  it  was  never  brought  before  the  Convention 
again.  Even  Alexander  Hamilton  said:  "How  can  force  be 
exerted  on  the  States  collectively  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  amounts 
to  a  war  between  the  parties."  "To  coerce  the  States,  is  one 
of  the  maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised."  Mr.  Madison 
said:  "The  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of  force,  the  more  he 
doubted  the  practicability,  justice,  and  the  efficacy  of  it,  when 
applied  to  people  collectively  and  not  individually.  A  Union  of 
States  containing  such  an  ingredient,  seemed  to  provide  for  its 
own  destruction.  It  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party 
attacked,  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it 
might  be  bound."  Here,  we  have  the  unanimous  refusal,  both 
of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  States,  to  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  coerce  a  State.  "  They  who  give,  may 
take  away."  The  States,  as  States,  gave,  separately,  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  States,  as  States,  may, 
separately,  take  them  away.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  did 
not  give,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government,  nor  did  the  people  of  South  Carolina  give 
any,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  And  neither  can 
take  from  the  other,  the  right  to  take  away.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  declared  them  "free  and  independent 
States,"  had  distinctly  proclaimed  "that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,"  (the  security  of 
their  rights,) — the  people,  of  course,  being  the  judges — "it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
ising its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness."  To  affirm  then,  that  the 
Federal  Government,  the  creature  of  the  States,  has  power  to 
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compel  the  States  to  adhere  to  it,  is  to  affirm  that  it  has  a  power 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declares  cannot  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  government  whatever  !  If  the  Declaration  is  right, 
the  recent  war  was  unjust;  if  the  war  was  right,  the  Declaration 
is  a  lie.  If,  according  to  the  Declaration,  the  war  by  Great 
Britain  on  her  subject  colonies  was  unjust,  then  the  war  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  sovereign  States  was  doubly  unjust. 
The  right  of  secession  is  an  inseparable  right  of  sovereignty. 
And  so  have  the  Northern  States  declared  again  and  again. 
Judge  Rawle,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  devoted  Unionist,  asserts,  in 
his  work  on  the  Constitution,  that  the  right  of  secession  is 
inherent  in  the  Federal  system.  "This  right,"  says  he,  "must 
be  considered  an  ingredient  in  the  original  composition  of  the 
General  Government,  which,  though  not  expressed,  was  mutually 
understood."  There  was  no  need  of  expressing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion an  essential  right  of  the  States,  lacking  which,  they  were 
not  States.  Again,  he  says:  "It  depends  on  the  State  itself  to 
retain  or  abolish  the  principle  of  representation,  because  it  de- 
pends on  itself  whether  it  will  continue  a  member  of  the  Union. 
To  deny  this  right  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  on 
which  all  our  political  systems  are  founded ;  which  is,  that  the 
people  have,  in  all  cases,  a  right  to  determine  how  they  will  be 
governed.  The  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  such  State."  That  this  right  was 
formerly  acknowledged,  universally,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  early  debates  of  Congress,  under  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion, the  threat  of  seceding  was  made,  more  than  once,  and  the 
right  was  never  questioned.  Massachusetts  at  a  very  early  day 
advocated  secession.  Her  representatives  in  Congress  in  1781) 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Union  that  had  just  been  formed,  if 
the  Federal  Capital  were  located  on  the  Potomac.  Again,  in 
1803,  her  Legislature  actually  passed  a  resolution  to  "dissolve" 
her  connexion  with  the  other  States,  in  the  event  of  the  Senate's 
confirming  the  treaty  with  France  relative  to  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory. In  1808,  there  was  a  secret  plot  in  Massachusetts,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  New  England  States,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  on  all  foreign  com- 
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merce,  an  offset  by  Congress  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of 
Napoleon  and  orders  in  Council  of  England.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  Union,  the  Embargo  Act  was  repealed,  and  a  non-intercourse 
act  substituted,  which  permitted  trade  with  all  countries  other 
than  those  of  the  belligerents.  Massachusetts,  through  her  legis- 
lature, avowed  in  1814  the  same  principles,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  ''  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  reserved  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  acts  of  violence  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  domestic  regulation.  We  spurn  the  idea,  that 
the  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  municipal  corporation,  without  power  to  pro- 
tect its  people,  or  to  defend  them  from  oppression  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes.  Whenever  the  national  compact  is  violated, 
and  the  citizens  of  this  State  oppressed  by  cruel  and  unautho- 
rised enactments,  this  Legislature  is  bound  to  interpose  its  power, 
and  to  wrest  from  the  oppressor  his  victim.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
our  Union." 

In  December,  1814,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  assembled  in  Convention  at  Hartford,  and  after  reciting 
various  grievances  against  Congress,  declared:  "In  cases  of  de- 
liberate, dangerous,  and  palpable  infractions  of  the  Constitution, 
affecting  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  also,  of  the  State 
to  interpose  its  authority  for  their  protection.  When  emergen- 
cies occur,  either  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  or 
too  pressing  to  admit  of  the  delay  incident  to  their  forms.  States 
which  have  no  common  umpire  must  be  their  own  judges,  and 
execute  their  own  decisions." 

In  1839,  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  her  "representative 
men,"  in  his  address  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York, 
uttered  the  following  sentiments:  "To  the  people  alone  is  re- 
served, as  well  the  dissolving,  as  the  constituent  power;  and  that 
power  can  be  exercised  by  them  only  under  the  tie  of  conscience, 
binding  them  to  the  retributive  justice  of  heaven.  With  these 
qualifications,  we  may  admit  the  same  right  to  be  vested  in  the 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  reference  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  which  was  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  United 
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Colonies  with  reference  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  British  em- 
pire, of  which  they  formed  a  part;  and  under  these  limitations 
have  the  people  in  each  State  of  the  Union  a  right  to  secede 
from  the  Confederated  Union  itself.  Thus  stands  the  right. 
But  the  indissoluble  link  of  union  between  the  people  of  the 
several  States  of  this  confederated  nation,  is,  after  all,  not  in  the 
right,  but  in  the  heart.  If  the  day  should  ever  come  (may 
Heaven  avert  it  I)  when  the  affections  of  the  people  of  these 
States  shall  be  alienated  from  each  other — when  the  fraternal 
spirit  shall  give  way  to  cold  indifference,  or  collisions  of  interest 
shall  fester  into  hatred — the  bands  of  political  association  will  not 
long  hold  together  parties  no  longer  attracted  by  the  magnetism 
of  conciliated  interests  and  kindly  sympathies;  and  far  better 
will  it  be  for  the  people  of  the  disunited  States  to  part  in  friend- 
ship from  each  other,  than  to  be  held  together  by  constraint. 
Then  will  be  the  time  for  reverting  to  the  precedent  which  oc- 
curred at  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  by  dissolving  that  which  could  no 
longer  bind,  and  to  leave  the  separated  parts  to  be  reunited  by 
the  law  of  political  gravitation  to  the  centre." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1850,  a  convention  was  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  presided  over  by  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  styled  the  "Conven- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  Liberty."  Resolutions  were  adopted,  asserting 
the  right  of  secession.  They  were  warmly  endorsed  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  said:  "We  have 
rights  which  the  Federal  Government  must  not  invade;  rights 
superior  to  its  power,  on  which  our  sovereignty  depends;  and  we 
mean  to  assert  these  rights  against  all  tyrannical  assumptions  of 
authority."  Does  any  one  wonder  why  this  man  dared  not  to 
try  President  .Davis  ? 

The  right  of  secession  being  inseparable  from  sovereignty  is 
therefore  not  a  derived  right,  and  so  could  not  be  conferred  by 
the  Constitution.  Still,  it  is  recognised  by  the  Constitution. 
The  10th  amendment,  proposed  by  Massachusetts,  says  :  "  The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively,  or  to  the  people."      Two  inferences  are  just  and 
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obvious:  1.  The  power  of  coercing  a  State,  not  being  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution,  is  therefore 
denied  it.  Treason  is  against — not  the  Federal  Government, 
which,  as  the  agent  of  the  States,  only  inflicts  the  punishment, 
but — the  States  themselves.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  then,  for  a 
State  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion  or  treason.  Such  an  assertion  is 
ridiculous,  for  a  State  cannot  commit  treason  against  itself. 
2.  If  "the  powers  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,"  then  the  right 
of  secession,  not  being  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States,  is  reserved  to  the  States  respectively — not  collectively, 
but  respectively !  So  that  to  oppose  the  right  of  secession,  is 
doubly  to  violate  the  Constitution. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  then,  the  South  was  vindicated 
by  the  Constitution.  War,  on  her  part,  was  defensive,  not  offen,- 
sive.  She  withdrew  from  the  Union,  because  the  Constitution 
had  been  violated,  and  her  rights  and  liberties  were  endangered. 
For  this,  war  was  waged  against  her,  in  renewed  violation  and 
defiance  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  not  a  war  upon  States,  but  only  putting  down  bands 
of  insurgents  by  force !  '  Does  it  belong  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  States  themselves,  to  determine  what  are  States, 
and  what  are  mobs?  If  they  that  acceded  to  the  Union  were 
States,  were  not  they  that  seceded  from  the  Union  also  States? 
What  greater  evidence  was  there  for  the  former,  than  for  the 
latter?  Did  not  the  people,  in  both  instances,  send  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Conventions?  Were  they  not  Conventions  of 
States  ?  If  the  ordinance  of  ratification  was  the  act  of  States, 
was  not  also  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  of  secession,  the  act  of 
States  ?  If  not,  then,  not  the  people,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a  State  !  Con- 
vened for  purposes  sanctioned  by  its  master,  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  a  State  and  convened  for  purposes  not 
sanctioned  by  its  master,  it  is  not  a  State !  Statehood  is  extinct, 
and  despotism  reigns  unquestioned ! 

It  is  also  an  idle  plea,  that  the  Northern  States  were  justified 
in  their  war  upon  the  Southern  States,  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 
VOL.  XXL,  NO.  1. — 6. 
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This  implies  that  the  Southern  States  were  out  of  the  Union,  and 
became  foreign  nations,  which  is  a  position  the  Northern  States 
did  not  admit, — although  as  we  have  seen,  they  affirmed,  time 
and  again,  the  same  right  of  secession  for  themselves,  whenever 
it  suited  them.  But  the  plea  by  any  of  the  jus  gentium  can- 
not avail.  For  the  jus  gentium  was,  in  this  case,  "effectually 
controlled"  by  the  Constitution,  which  did  not  allow,  but  forbade 
coercion.  The  Federal  Government  pretended  to  derive  from 
the  Constitution  the  right  of  coercion, — a  "right"  which  was 
unanimously  denied,  formerly,  by  the  States  United — Northern, 
as  well  as  Soutliern.  War  was  allowed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  not  coercion.  War  respected  foreign  nations;  coercion,  the 
States.  The  former  "was  of  course  allowed,  the  latter  was  pro- 
hibited. If  it  was  war  that  was  waged  by  the  North,  then 
secession  was  admitted,  and  the  Southern  States  became  foreign 
nations.  But  this  the  North  denied.  If  it  was  coercion,  which 
they  contended  it  was,  then  that  recognised  them  as  States  within 
the  Union.  We  have  seen  how  ridiculous  it  is,  to  consider  them 
as  individuals,  not  States.  Now,  the  coercion  of  States  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  But  the  sovereignty  of  States,  and  the 
right  of  secession  arc  recognised  by  the  Constitution.  The  jus 
gentium^  therefore,  could  not  justify  the  Northern  States  in 
opposing  the  exercise  by  the  Southern  States  of  an  original,  un- 
derived  right,  and  one  also  recognised  by  the  Constitution.  It 
cannot  confer  the  right  to  make  war  on  account  of  the  exercise 
of  rights  which  are  claimed  by  the  North  as  well  as  by  the 
South.  Had  the  Southern  States  no  just  cause  for  seceding, 
they  would  have  been  responsible  to  God  only,  not  to  the  North. 
Moral  obligation  alone,  self-imposed,  not  the  want  of  sovereignty, 
may  restrain  a  State  from  withdrawing  the  powers  it  delegated 
to  its  agent,  the  Federal  Government.  Sovereigns  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  revoking  delegated  power;  united  sovereigns  are  not 
responsible  for  resuming  their  original  position  of  separate 
sovereigns.  The  jus  gentium  would  have  warranted  the  North 
in  making  war  upon  the  South  as  separate  nations,  were  the 
rights  of  the  former  sacrificed  by  the  separation ;  but  the  opposite 
of  this  was  the  case.     Not  only  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States, 
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but  their  existence  even,  was  in  jeopardy,  by  remaining  in  the 
Union.  The  compact  had  ah-eady  been  violated  by  the  North, 
and  therefore  broken  ;  and  hence  it  wouhi  be  absurd  for  any  to 
uphold  the  North  in  this  war,  by  falling  back  upon  the  jus 
gentium.  "A  compact  broken  on  one  side,  is  broken  on  all 
sides,"  said  Daniel  Webster.  The  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  of  New 
Hampshire,  truly  said,  in  1858:  "They  are  conditions  in  the 
compact" — referring  to  the  constitutional  provisions  respecting 
slavery — "without  the  adoption  of  which,  the  Constitution  would 
never  have  been  formed,  and  the  Union  would  never  have  ex- 
isted. Now,  if  they  shall  be  broken  and  repudiated  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  does  it  not  absolve  the  slaveholding  States 
from  all  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
and  remain  in  the  Union?  Can  compacts  be  broken  by  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  be  held  binding  upon  the  other? 
The  proposition  needs  but  to  be  stated,  to  demonstrate  its  absur- 
dity. And  if,  after  the  conditions  on  which  the  Union  was 
formed,  shall  have  been  broken  by  the  Free  States,  or  by  the 
general  governmental  agency,  which  all  the  States  have  jointly 
established,  the  slaveholding  States  shall  remain  in  the  Union, 
will  it  not  be  from  their  own  free  choice,  rather  than  from  any 
legal  or  moral  obligation  binding  on  them  to  remain?  The 
answer  is  palpable  to  every  just  and  right-minded  man." 

And  yet  for  the  exercise  of  an  incontestable  right,  the  South 
was  attacked.  The  elements  of  republicanism  had  long  ago  died 
out  at  the  North.  This  was  evident  from  her  exalting  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  States, — over  all,  but  her  own — 
and  also  from  her  making  war  on  sovereign  States,  simply  for 
the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty.  The  South  took  up  arms  to 
defend  her  rights,  doubly  invaded,  and  to  put  down  this  double 
Northern  rebellion  against  right  and  justice.  The  North,  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  mercenaries;  triumphed, — and  triumphed,  not  only 
over  the  South,  but  over  herself,  over  the  Constitution,  over 
liberty,  honor,  interest,  truth,  justice,  right!  The  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism is  extinct,  and  the  spirit  of  despotism  reigns  in  its 
stead. 

Andrew  Johnson  but  uttered  the  truth,  when  he  said  in  his 
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"Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States"  :  "By  unconsti- 
tutional and  oppressive  enactments,  the  people  of  ten  States  of 
the  Union  have  been  reduced  to  a  condition  more  intolerable 
than  that  from  which  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  rebelled. 
Millions  of  American  citizens  can  now  say  of  their  oppressors, 
with  more  truth  than  our  fathers  did  of  British  tyrants,  that 
"  they  have  forbidden  the  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  until  their  assent 
should  be  obtained;"  that  they  have  "refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature,— a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only; — that  they  have  made  judges  dependent  upon  their  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries;"  that  they  have  "erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  a  swarm  of  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance;"  that  they  have  "  affected  to  render 
the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power;" 
"combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  Constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;"  "quartered 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us,  protected  them  by  a 
mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;"  "imposed  taxes 
upon  us  without  our  consent;"  "deprived  us  in'^many  cases  of 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  taken  away  our  charters,  excited 
domestic  insurrection  among  us,  abolished  our  most  valuable 
laws,  altered  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  government,  sus- 
pended our  own  legislatures,  and  declared  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  The 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1866,  declared  that  the  "General 
Government  has  absolute  supremacy,  to  which  the  allegiance  of 
the  States  is  due  !"  If  this  was  the  effect  of  the^war,  to  destroy 
sovereignty  in  the  States,  and  invest  it  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment, then  it  must  be  so  expressed  in  the  Constitution';  otherwise 
it  is  not  law. 

The  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the    14th  amendment,  was  long    ago — 
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1826 — foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  thus :  "  The  blacks  and 
the  profligate  whites  that  might  unite  with  them,  would  become 
the  principal  recipients  of  the  Federal  offices  and  patronage, 
and  would,  in  consequence,  be  raised  above  the  whites  of  the 
South  in  the  political  and  social  scale.  We  would,  in  a  word, 
change  conditions  with  them — a  degradation  greater  than  has  yet 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and  one  from 
which  we  could  not  escape,  should  emancipation  take  place, 
(which  it  certainly  will,  if  not  prevented,)  but  by  fleeing  the 
homes  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our  country  to  our 
former  slaves,  to  become  the  permanent  abode  of  disorder,  an- 
archy, poverty,  misery,  and  wretchedness." 

And  now,  compare  with  this  prediction,  the  grave  asseverations 
of  a  Northern  man,  held  in  universal  honor  by  Northern  men, 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Esq. :  "Without  scruple,  straight  to 
its  object,  and  directly  athwart  the  sovereign  rights  of  those 
peoples,  the  Radical  Congress  moved  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  and  crushed  out  beneath  the  heel 
of  military  power  the  very  political  sovereignty  which  it  should 
have  respected  as  constituting  the  State,  and  forcibly  substituted 
in  its  place  another  people  on  whom  it  could  confer  no  lawful 
title  whatever.  The  partition  of  Poland  is  the  older  crime,  but, 
judged  in  the  light  of  truth  and  reason  and  law,  it  is  not  a 
greater  one."  "The  temptation  to  use  the  emancipated  blacks  as 
an  element  of  political  power,  overcame  all  past  professions,  all 
expediency,  and  all  constitutional  limitations,  until  it  has  carried 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into  the  most  absurd  and  out- 
rageous project  ever  attempted  by  lawless  and  despotic  power — 
that  of  making  an  inferior  race  predominant  over  a  superior  one, 
and  undertaking  to  make  this  condition  permanent  and  irreversi- 
ble." "The  whole  reconstruction  scheme  has  been  so  devised 
and  carried  out,  as  to  empower  the  colored  population  to  hold  a 
majority  of  the  whites  in  a  condition  of  disfranchisement  just  so 
long  as  they  please ;  for  the  constitutions  have  been  so  framed, 
that  a  full  political  equality  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  the  whites, 
until  they  can  affirm  the  absurd  and  impossible  dogma  of  political 
equality  for  all  races  and  all  colors.     When  they  have  qualified 
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thernselves  for  political  privileges  by  the  profession  of  this  belief, 
the  whites  will  find  themselves,  in  many  of  the  States,  in  a 
numerical  minority,  if  the  past  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
races  are  not  greatly  changed  by  a  rapid  diminution  of  the 
blacks.  Surely,  no  such  condition  of  society  was  ever  before 
deliberately  created  by  men  affecting  to  be  statesmen.  It  pro- 
claims its  purpose  on  its  face.  It  shows  itself  to  bo  a  scheme  for 
the  exercise  and  perpetuation  of  party  domination."  "The 
14th  amendment  breaks  down  all  the  characteristic  principles  of 
the  constitutional  system.  It  tears  up  by  the  roots  the  propor- 
tionate equality  of  the  States  ;  for  although  in  terms  it  applies 
to  all  of  them,  in  practical  operation  it  bears  very  unequally.  " 
"The  alternative,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  throwing  oif  universal 
negro  suffrage,  will  be  that  in  most  of  them,  the  domination  of 
the  blacks  will  be  supreme."  "If  the  power  that  has  been 
exercised  by  Congress  over  the  States  and  people  of  the  South 
is  affirmed  by  the  result  of  this  Presidential  election,"  (this  was 
written  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  August,  1868,)  "it  will  be  a  rightful 
inference  liereafter,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  this 
nation,  Congress  does  possess  a  power,  from  some  source  or  other, 
to  make  and  unmake  the  sovereign  people  of  a  State,  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  any  political  expediency  requires  such 
action."  Said  we  not  truly,  that  the  North  "had  triumphed 
over  herself?"  Corresponding  with  the  sentiments  of  jMr. 
Curtis,  are  those  of  another  distinguished  Northern  man,  Georgo 
Lunt,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
as  follows;  "Whether  negro  slavery  actually  exist  or  not,  the 
country  can  be  neither  free  nor  safe,  until  this  matter  becomes 
again  the  individual  concern  of  the  several  States  alone,  without 
subjection  to  any  interference  whatever  by  the  general  govern- 
ment." "We  may  say,  that  the  South  deserved  to  lose  its 
slaves  by  its  revolt ;  but  the  important  point  is,  whether  in  their 
particular  loss,  suffered  otherwise  than  as  a  passing  incident  of 
war,  the  whole  body  of  States,  and  hence  the  country  at  large, 
does  not  thereby  lose  its  own  constitutional  immunities.  For, 
national  legislation  to  such  an  end,  or  executive  dictation  pro- 
ducing  such  a  result,  is  revolution,  not   restoration ;  without 
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which,  the  States  cannot  be  equal,  and  consequently,  neither 
they  nor  the  country,  of  which  they  are  constituent  parts,  can 
be  free.  For  such  a  revolution  changes  the  principle  and 
practice  of  our  republican  system,  abrogates  the  constitution  on 
which  we  should  rest,  and  gives  us,  practically,  a  consolidated, 
instead  of  a  popular  frame  of  government." 

The  venerable  Madison,  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
1798,  predicted  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  painful  and 
fearful  exactness,  drawing  a  picture  of  the  catastrophe  in  these 
words:  "If  measures  can  mould  governments;  and  if  an  un- 
controlled power  of  construction  is  surrendered  to  those  who  ad- 
minister them,  their  progress  may  be  easily  foreseen,  and  their 
end  easily  foretold.  A  lover  of  monarchy,  who  opens  the  trea- 
sures of  corruption,  by  distributing  emoluments  among  devoted 
partisans,  may  at  the  same  time  be  approaching  his  object,  and 
deluding  the  people  with  professions  of  republicanism.  He  may 
confound  monarchy  and  republicanism  by  the  art  of  definition. 
He  may  varnish  over  the  dexterity  which  ambition  never  fails  to 
display  with  the  pliancy  of  language,  the  seduction  of  expe- 
diency, or  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  And  he  may  come  at 
length  to  avow,  that  so  extensive  a  territory  as  that  of  the 
United  States  can  only  be  governed  by  the  energies  of  monarchy ; 
that  it  cannot  be  defended  except  by  standing  armies;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  united  except  by  consolidation.  Measures  have 
already  been  adopted  which  may  lead  to  these  consequences. 
They  consist  in  fiscal  systems  and  arrangements,  which  keep  a 
host  of  commercial  and  wealthy  individuals  embodied  and  obe- 
dient to  the  mandates  of  the  treasury;  in  armies  and  navies, 
which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  enlist  the  tendency  of  man  to  pay 
homage  to  his  fellow-creatures  who  can  feed  or  honor  him,  and 
on  the  other,  employ  the  principle  of  fear,  by  punishing  imagi- 
nary insurrections  under  the  pretext  of  preventive  justice;  in 
swarms  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  can  inculcate  political 
tenets  tending  to  consolidation  and  monarchy,  both  by  indul- 
gencies  and  severities,  and  can  act  as  spies  over  the  free  exercise 
of  human  reason ;  in  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
investing  the  executive  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
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powers  over  a  numerous  body  of  men — and  that  we  may  shorten 
the  catalogue,  in  establishing  by  successive  precedents  such  a 
mode  of  construing  the  Constitution  as  "wiirrapidly  remove  every 
restraint  upon  Federal  power.  Let  history  be  consulted;  let 
the  man  of  experience  reflect ;  nay,  let  the  artificers  of  monar- 
chy be  asked,  what  further  materials  they  can  need  for  building 
up  their  favorite  system  ?"  To  this  question  asked  in  1798,  let 
the  answer  be  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Curtis,  in  1868 :  *'  What 
strides  have  been  made  toward  a  National  Imperialism  !" 

Well  did  Mr.  Calhoun  remark  to  Mr.  Webster:  "I  would 
further  tell  the  Senator,  that  if  the  right  of  judging  finally  and 
conclusively  of  their  respective  powers  be  withheld  from  the 
States;  if  this  restraining  influence  by  which  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  coerced  to  its  proper  sphere  be  withdrawn;  then  that 
department  of  the  Government  from  which  he  has  withheld  the 
right  of  judging  of  its  owm  powers  (the  executive)  will,  so  far 
from  being  excluded,  become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter  with  powers  to 
execute  its  own  construction,  and  without  the  aid  of  which  the 
construction  of  the  other  departments  will  be  impotent." 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy — and  the  end  is  not  distant.  Augustus,  observes 
Gibbon,  established  "an  absolute  monarchy,  disguised  by  the 
forms  of  a  commonwealth.  His  successors  for  a  while  observed 
his  constitutional  fictions;  but  the  republic  insensibly  vanished." 
Imperialism  may  be  at  first  "disguised  by  the  forms  of  a  com- 
monwealth," but  the  disguise  will  sooner  or  later  be  laid  aside. 

The  Revolution  is  not  ended — it  has  just  begun. 
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AETICLE  V. 

CHURCH   PROPERTY    LITIGATION   IN   KENTUCKY 

AND  MISSOURI. 

Few  persons  seem  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  present  litigations  of  church  property  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri — indeed,  so  few,  even  of  those  most  imme- 
diately concerned,  that  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  raise  the  funds 
needful  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  cases  in  the  courts  of 
final  resort.  It  may  therefore  prove  a  timely  service  to  the 
Church  at  large,  to  exhibit  the  germinal  facts  in  these  cases  as 
they  come  before  the  courts,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  germinal 
principles  of  the  law  pertaining  to  church  property  as  it  must 
present  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  judges,  on  the  other.  From 
such  a  view,  it  will  appear  that  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri  liti- 
gation is  likely  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  church  property 
litigation  in  the  United  States;  and — if  these  issues  shall  finally 
reach  a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington — to  settle 
the  question  whether  Protestant  churches,  maintaining  at  once 
the  obligation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words"  in  doctrine  and  constitutional  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  liberty  of  conscience  against  "synods 
and  councils  that  err  and  become  synagogues  of  Satan,"  shall 
any  longer  be  protected  under  the  civil  law  of  America,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  endowments  and  property  devoted  to  the  support 
and  propagation  of  an  orthodox  faith.  Though  the  statement 
now  proposed  be  ex  parte,  it  may  still  be  impartial. 

There  are  several  novel  features  in  this  litigation  which  of 
themselves  should  fix  upon  it  the  attention  of  men  that  think. 
First  of  all  may  be  noted  the  seemingly  grasping  spirit  which  has 
prompted  the  assault  upon  the  property  rights  of  the  excluded 
Synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  is  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  spirit  which  has  animated  Presbyterianism  heretofore. 
The  contrast  between  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1869, 
and  the  Act,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  1839,  evinces  the 
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sad  effect  of  the  general  degeneracy  of  public  morals  upon  the 
views  of  Christian  ethics  within  the  enclosures  of  the  Church. 
In  18G9,  the  General  Assembly  resolves  to  divert  from  its  sacred 
funds,  dedicated  to  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts  and  books, 
^5,000  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  supporting  the  law- 
suits of  its  adherents  in  Kentucky  growing  out  of  the  recent 
disruption ;  whereas  in  1839,  in  reference  to  the  disruption  of 
1838,  and  after  the  civil  courts  had  decided  in  our  favor,  the 
Old  School  G  eneral  Assembly  gave  the  following  truly  Christian 
advice  to  its  adherents,  (Minutes,  1839,  p.  153): 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church, 

"That  this  body  considers  itself  and  the  Church  at  large 
bound,  as  both  have  been  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  to  adjust 
all  claims  against  the  corporate  property  of  the  Church,  ■whether 
legal  or  equitable,  in  the  most  prompt,  fair,  and  liberal  manner. 

"With  reference  to  all  institutions,  corporations,  congrega- 
tions, or  other  public  persons  or  bodies  in  connection  with  us, 
but  holding  property  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or  for  rehgious 
and  benevolent  uses,  which  property  is  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Assembly,  although  the  said  persons,  institutions,  or  con- 
gregations may  be — in  all  such  cases  where  diilicultics  in  relation 
to  property  have  arisen  or  shall  arise  in  consequence  of  the  long 
and  painful  divisions  in  our  Church,  ^^'Q  advise  all  our  members 
and  friends  to  act  upon  the  general  principles  heretofore  laid 
down,  and  with  the  spirit  of  candor,  forbearance,  and  equity 
which  has  dictated  this  act." 

ISTor  was  there  probably  a  single  law-suit  between  Old 
and  New  School  adherents  concerning  local  church  property 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  remember  how,  when  in  the 
Assembly  of  1813,  an  attempt  was  made  to  authorise  and  en- 
courage a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  Lane  Seminary,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lands  of  the  Seminary  had  been  donated  by  an  Old 
School  man,  the  proposition  scarce  met  with  a  second  in  the 
house.  The  Presbyterians  of  those  days  thought  it  not  lawful 
to  "serve  God  with  that  which  cost  them  nought;"  much  less  .to 
serve  God  with  other  people's  property. 

The  issues  involved  in  these  cases  are  also  novel  in  many  re- 
spects, and  such  as  have  never  hitherto  been  made  by  Presby- 
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terians  before  either  British  or  American  civil  courts.  For  as 
the  facts  will  show,  the  questions  here  presented  to  the  courts, 
divested  of  all  minor  details,  are  simply  these:  Does  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  recognised  as  such, 
by  order  of  the  supreme  tribunal,  without  even  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy in  doctrine  or  immorality  in  practice,  much  less  judicial 
trial,  operate,  in  the  view  of  the  civil  tribunals,  a  forfeiture  of 
their  church  property ;  not  only  their  general  public  property, 
but  also  the  local  congregational  properties  ?  And  are  the  civil 
courts  precluded  by  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  from  inquir- 
ing whether  the  exclusion,  so  far  as  it  affects  civil  rights  of  pro- 
perty, was  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Church  ?  Or  must  Protestant  churches  who  deny  the  infalli- 
bility of  councils  stand  before  the  civil  courts  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  Roman  Catholics,  who  accept  the  infallibility  of  coun- 
cils as  a  part  of  their  constitutional  compact,  and  have  therefore 
no  right  to  call  decisions  of  the  Church  in  question  ?  Such  an 
issue  as  this,  as  we  have  said,  has  never  hitherto  been  made  by 
Presbyterians  before  the  civil  courts.  There  have  been  cases 
wherein  they  have  claimed  that  the  palpable  apostasy  of  congre- 
gations from  the  truth  forfeits  the  church  property  dedicated  to 
maintain  the  truth.  Such  were  the  English  cases  (the  Attorney 
General  vs.  Pearson,  7  Sim.,  290,)  in  1835,  and  the  cases  (Attor- 
ney General  vs.  Shore,  7  Sim.,  309;  and  Shore  vs.  AVilson, 
Clark  and  Finelly's  P.  R.,  355,)  in  1842,  wherein  Presbyterians 
demanded  and  obtained  from  British  courts  of  final  resort  the 
protection  of  funds  dedicated  to  the  support  of  Presbyterianism, 
in  1701  and  1707,  by  Lady  Hewley  and  others,  from  perversion 
to  the  support  of  Unitarianism.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  is  no  charge  of  heterodoxy,  or  even  of  material  departure 
from  Presbyterian  order  against  the  excluded  Synods.  On  the 
contrary,  the  leaders  of  the  party  seeking  to  oust  them  from 
their  church  property,  proclaim  them  to  be  orthodox,  and  now 
in  communion  "with  the  purest  body  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
world."  Nay,  they  have  during  the  whole  struggle  proclaimed 
their  full  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  excluded  Synods 
against  the  Assembly. 
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So,  again,  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  civil  courts,  in- 
volving the  question  of  forfeiture  of  property  by  a  congregation 
in  voluntarily  changing  its  ecclesiastical  relation  from  one  seces- 
sion Synod  of  Scotland  to  another;  and  the  change  was  declared 
by  the  civil  court  to  involve  no  forfeiture,  because  the  court 
could  discover  no  change  of  fundamental  doctrine?  implied  in 
the  change  of  Synods.  Such  was  the  famous  case  of  Craigdallie 
vs.  Aikman,  in  1813,  giving  occasion  for  Lord  Eldon's  celebrated 
opinion,  overturning  the  previous  doctrines  of  the  Scotch  courts, 
who,  in  cases  of  division,  at  first  gave  the  property  to  the  ma- 
jority in  interest  of  the  congregation,  and  subsequently  to  the 
representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  denomination — re- 
fusing to  go  into  the  inquiry  as  to  which  party  represented  the 
doctrines  and  principles,  for  the  support  of  which  the  trust  had 
been  created.  But  in  the  present  case,  it  is  not  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  the  Synods  and  their  congregations  assuming  vol- 
untarily the  risk  of  forfeiture  of  property;  but  their  forcible 
exclusion  from  the  denomination  by  the  party  that  is  now  de- 
manding also  the  forfeiture  of  their  property. 

Gases  have  been  made  also  before  the  civil  courts,  involving 
the  question  whether  a  congregation  forfeits  its  right  to  church 
property  by  employing  a  minister  who  has  been  deposed,  after 
trial,  by  the  Presbytery,  and  the  sentence  affirmed  by  the  Synod 
to  which  the  congregation  belongs.  Such  was  the  case  of  Ro- 
bertson vs.  Bullions,  in  1850,  (9  Barb.  64,)  which  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hand,  the  most  learned 
and  elaborate,  though  not  the  most  logical  and  consistent,  opinion 
yet  delivered  in  any  American  court  on  these  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  the  decision,  that  the  employment  of  a  deposed 
minister  by  an  Associate  Reformed  congregation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  order  of  that  body,  and  forfeits  the 
right  to  property  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  a 
congregation  "in  adherence  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church." 
And  the  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Diffendorf 
V8.  The  Reformed  Calvinistic  Church,  (20  John.  12,)  wherein 
the  Synod  reversed  the  Presbytery's  sentence  of  deposition.  But 
in  the  present  case,  there  was  neither  trial  nor  judicial  deposition 
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of  the  ministers  whose  congregations  are  charged  with  having 
forfeited  their  rights  of  property. 

In  the  case  of  Com.  vs.  Green,  (Wharton,  531,)  known  among 
us  as  "the  Presbyterian  Church  case"  in   1838,  instituted  to 
determine  the  question  of  succession  between  the  New  and  Old 
School  Assemblies,  the  issue  was  chiefly  whether  the  Old  School 
Assembly  had  destroyed  itself  and  forfeited  its  right  to  the  vested 
funds,  by  pronouncing   the  New  York  and  Western   Reserve 
Synods,  grown  up  under  the  "Plan  of  Union"  with  Congregation- 
alists  in  1801,  to  be  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and 
the  civil  court  decided  that  the  "plan  of  union"  being  no  part 
of  the  constitution,  but  merely  a  legislative  act   of  Assembly 
for  temporary  missionary  purposes,  the  power  that  enacted  it 
was  competent  to  repeal  it ;  and  that  the  Synods  which,  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  temporary  character,  had  constituted  under  it, 
must  fall  with  it.     But  in  the  present  case,  there  was  no  question 
at  all  as  to  the  excluded  Synods  being  constitutionally  a  part  of 
the  body  which  presumed  to  exclude  them.     And  the  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  the  issues  before  the  civil  courts,  which  renders  them 
novelties  in  the  history  of  either  British  or  American  jurispru- 
dence, consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  question  for  the  civil  courts 
is  simply  whether  they  are  to  take  as  conclusive  the  decree  of 
the  General  Assembly,  irrespective  of  its  conformity  to  the  con- 
stitutional compacts  under  which  the  church  property  has  been 
dedicated,  and  pronounce  the  property  of  the  excluded  churches 
forfeited. 

As  the  spirit  which  prompts  this  litigation  and  the  issues  involved 
are  novelties,  so  also  are  the  proceedings  in  the  cases  so  far.  In- 
stead of  paying  respect  to  the  State  courts,  which  had  already  taken 
jurisdiction,  and  which,  therefore,  according  not  only  to  imme- 
morial chancery  usage,  but  also  to  the  special  Act  of  Congress 
of  1793,  reenacting  that  usage  as  law,  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Federal  courts;  nay,  instead  of  respecting  even 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  Kentucky,  the  As- 
sembly's adherents  have,  by  means  of  the  most  discreditable 
strategy — revolting  even  to  the  more  honorable  and  intelligent 
of  their  own  leaders — dragged  both  the  cases  and  the  courts  of 
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the  State  before  the  Federal  courts,  and  rendered  it  needful  to 
have  a  decision  of  matters,  upon  which  obviously  the  State 
courts  only  can  decide  properly,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  prospect,  as  the  year  1869  closes,  is,  that 
in  the  Walnut  Street  church  case,  which  has  been  decided  finally 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  there  is  to  be  a  direct 
conflict  between  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  Fede- 
ral Circuit  Court,  as  to  whose  mandate  is  to  be  obeyed — in  other 
words,  the  Walnut  Street  church  case  has  become  the  represen- 
tative of  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  Kentucky  as  against 
the  attempt  of  a  foreign  power  to  coerce  the  State  into  submis- 
sion to  a  consolidated  sovereignty  at  Washington. 

It  might  be  added,  as  illustrative  of  the  novelty  of  this  liti- 
gation, that  so  far  as  concerns  the  decrees  of  the  Radical 
judges  in  Kentucky,  and  also  in  Missouri,  they  indicate  a  return 
to  the  doctrines,  substantially,  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
over  the  civil  courts,  which  must  receive  without  question  all  ec- 
clesiastical decisions — the  very  doctrine  against  which  IIuss  and 
his  followers  testified  to  the  death  four  hundred  years  ago. 

We  are  very  free  to  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  Churches  of  this  country,  who   maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Church  as  one  great  body  of  which  the   several  congrega- 
tions are  but  fractions,  and  who  yet    maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  as 
against  the  decrees  of  "synods  and  councils   that  may  err  and 
become  synagogues  of  Satan,"  are  not  likely  to   be  favorites 
before  the  tribunals  of  Caesar.     The   theories  of  llomanism  of 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  consequently  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  decisions  of  its  priests  and  councils  without  question, 
are  more  likely  to  find  favor  with  secular  courts,  because  they 
relieves  the  secular  courts  of  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  church 
creeds  and  constitutions  in  order   to   determine  the  purpose  of 
the  trust  for  "pious  uses."     And  not  less  are  the  theories  of  the 
non-churcJily  and   creedless  religious  bodies  apt  to   find  favor, 
because  they  relieve  the  judges  of  the  necessity  of  inquiring  be- 
yond the  question  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  "  the  society." 
But  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  recognises  at  the  same  time 
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the  obligation  of  the  Church,  as  the  one  body  of  Christ,  to  witness 
for  the  truth,  and  also  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which  must 
testify  against  erring  synods  and  councils,  and  which  makes 
every  minister  such  a  witness  by  his  ordination  vows,  must  ever 
expect  to  be  a  disagreeable  suitor  in  Caesar's  courts.  For  its 
very  demand  that  Cresar's  official  shall  protect  property  which 
has  been  given  to  support  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  involves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  creeds  and 
church  constitutions — not  indeed  to  judge  of  their  truth,  but  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  trust,  and  who  is  execu- 
ting that  trust.  It  is  only  surprising  that  men  calling  themselves 
Presbyterians  should  not  see  that  in  the  decisions  which  give 
them  a  temporary  triumph — the  decision  implying  that  the  vote 
of  General  Assembly,  and  not  the  Constitution,  is  conclusive 
upon  the  civil  courts  in  questions  of  property  and  civil  rights — 
is  but  a  Ilaman's  gallows  which  they  are  preparing  for  them- 
selves, unless  it  is  their  purpose  to  abjure  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church  should  be  a  witness  for  the  faith  and  order  of  Christ's 
house.  Or  may  it  not  be  that  divine  Providence  is  suffering 
this  "blindness  to  happen  in  part  to  Israel,"  and  will  give  them 
success  in  their  blind  efforts  with  a  view  to  break  up,  among  his 
true  people,  the  whole  system  of  endowments  and  other  anticipa- 
tory provisions  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  the  holding  of 
rich  and  costly  properties  by  congregations  of  his  people,  and 
thus  bring  them  back  to  the  simplicity  and  daily  dependence  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  ? 

•  If  these  preliminary  observations  seem  unduly  protracted, 
their  direct  force  and  application  will  be  perceived  when  we 
proceed  now  to  recite  the  facts  concerning  the  litigations  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  law 
which  bears  upon  these  cases. 

The  public  may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  following 
general  facts:  That  the  second  disruption  of  the  Old  School 
Assembly,  (1866-1867) — which,  as  is  now  manifest,  like  the 
first  disruption  of  1861,  was  effected  by  reckless  leaders  with  a 
view  to  put  out  of  their  way  all  effective  opposition  to  their  pro- 
ject of  reunion  with  the  New  School  radicalism,  "sloughed  off" 
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in  183T — excluded  about  three-fourths  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
and  probably  as  large  a  fraction  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  by 
mere  resolution,  declaring  them  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presby- 
terian   Church.     This    estimate   of    the  portion    excluded  in 
Kentucky,  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  last  official  report 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  entire  original  Synod  to  the  Assembly 
of  1866,  with  the  first  official  reports  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
excluded  Synod  to  the  Mobile  Assembly  of  1869.     In  1866,  the 
entire   original    Synod    reported  108    ministers — 37    of   them 
pastors  and  31  stated  supplies — with  163  churches  containing 
11,250  communicants.     This  had  been  the  report  substantially 
for  the  five  years  previous.     In  1869,  the  same   Presbyteries 
reported   to   the   Mobile   Assembly  75  ministers — 31  of  them 
pastors  and  26  stated  supplies — with  137  churches,  of  which  70, 
about    one-half,  reported  4,600   communicants.     There  was  no 
report  of  communicants  from  Transylvania,  nor  from  more  than 
five  churches   from  Ebenezer — and   these,  generally  the  smaller 
churches — nor  from  some  of  the  larger  churches   in  Louisville 
Presbytery.     So  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  to  put 
down  the  whole  number  of  communicants  at  9200.     Thus  there 
would  be  left,  including  several  ministers   and  churches   which 
had   not    yet  decided,  33  ministers — 6  of  them  pastors    and  5 
stated  supplies — with  some  2000   communicants.      It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  whole  number  of  communicants  positively 
adhering  to  the  Northern  General  Assembly  amounts  to  more 
than  12  to  1500,  and  whether  those  interested  in  this  litigation, 
amount  to  500.     The  large  proportion  of  "loose  ministers"  in 
the  secession  from  the   Synod,  is  readily   enough  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Assembly  had  several  places  to 
fill  in  Kentucky ;  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was    commonly 
understood  that  the  Board  of  Missions  would  aid  to   the   extent 
of  ^600  any  minister  who  could  succeed  in  leading  off  a  secession 
from  any  congregation. 

Such  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  to  this  Htiga- 
tion  in  Kentucky.  It  is  probable  that  about  the  same  statement 
would  apply  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  in  Missouri. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  equity  of  the  case  should  depend  upon 
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the  majority  in  numbers  or  interest,  it  is  with  the  excluded 
Synods. 

The  amount  of  property  in  Kentucky  involved,  and  liable  to 
be  involved,  in  this  litigation,  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  litigation  that 
the  claim  of  forfeiture  covers  the  house  of  worship  and  local 
property  of  every  congregation,  as  well  as  the  synodical  invest- 
ment of  some  $300,000  at  Danville.  The  amount  involved  in 
Missouri  cannot  be  less  than  a  million.  Some  half  dozen  or  more 
of  the  congregations  in  Kentucky,  in  which  divisions  have 
occurred,  avoided  litigation,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  allowing 
the  seceding  Radicals  a  lion's  share  of  the  church  property.  The 
Louisville  Orphan's  Home  property,  valued  at  perhaps  $120,000, 
was  divided  by  compromise  in  this  way. 

But  in  other  cases,  suits  have  been  brought — in  every  instance, 
we  believe,  by  the  Radical  party — and  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
be  brought,  should  this  party  succeed  in  establishing  the  new 
principle,  that  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  is  conclusive  upon  the  civil  courts 
in  determining  property  rights. 

In  some  five  instances  in  Kentucky,  so  far,  and  in  two  in- 
stances in  Missouri,  suits  are  now  either  pending  in  more  or  less 
advanced  stages,  or  already  decided  by  the  State  courts.  It 
may  throw  light  on  the  character  of  this  litigation,  to  present 
a  brief  history  and  description  of  their  present  status. 

The  oldest  of  them  is  the  Walnut  Street  church  case,  which 
originated  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  disruption  of  1866, 
in  one  of  the  many  instances  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  at  that  period.  A  difiiculty  having  arisen 
in  the  congregation,  and,  in  consequence,  a  complaint,  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  the  parties  attempting 
to  ignore  the  Presbytery,  applied  to  the  Synod  of  1865  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  after  a  deliverance  by  Synod  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  matter  could  not  be  entertained  in  the  higher 
court  until  the  Presbytery  had  issued  it,  the  large  mass  of  the 
Conservative  members  of  Synod  culpably  hurried  off,  leaving 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  1. — 7. 
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the  body  in  session,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge 
and  his  friends,  who  appointed  a  synodical  committee  to  visit 
the  Walnut  Street  church,  call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  to 
elect  elders,  etc.,  etc.  A  synodical  committee  of  visitation  was 
a  novelty.  The  elders  and  trustees  of  the  church  declined  to 
receive  this  committee,  and  refused  to  open  the  house.  Three 
of  the  committee,  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  appeal  to 
Synod  of  the  other  two — Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Garvin — proceeded 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  street ;  new  elders  were  chosen — they 
being  persons  at  the  time  under  suspension  by  the  old  session — 
and  were  ordained  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  meeting,  immediately  brought  suit 
for  possession  of  the  church  building.  This  suit  was  pending  in 
May,  1866,  when  to  aid  its  friends  in  their  suit,  the  General  As- 
sembly, without  the  case  being  before  it  save  by  a  letter  of  one 
of  the  new  elders,  in  contempt  alike  of  the  Synod,  whose  com- 
mittee had  not  yet  reported,  as  it  was  ordered  to  do,  and  of  the 
Presbytery  in  which  the  whole  case  was  pending,  and  which  was  to 
hold  an  adjourned  meeting  within  three  weeks,  to  consider  the 
case;  and  in  utter  contempt,  also,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
say  who  shall  be  elders  in  the  Walnut  Street  church — declared 
that  these  new  elders — known  as  ''the  lamp  post  elders,"  from 
the  place  of  their  election — ^^  are  to  he  recognised  and  acknowl- 
edged as  riding  elders  in  said  clmrch.''  It  is  worth  while 
to  note  in  passing  as.  an  illustrative  comment  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  decree  of  the  spiritual  tribunals  are  conclusive  upon  the  civil 
courts,  that  the  theory  of  Chancellor  Pirtle,  who  sympathised, 
politically,  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  first  enunciated 
this  doctrine,  made  the  declaration  of  the  conclusiveness  of  all 
decrees  of  Assembly  upon  the  civil  courts  directly  in  view  of 
this  specimen  of  Assembly  orders  officially  filed  in  evidence  in 
the  case  before  him.  It  shows  that  the  faith  of  this  class  of 
jurists,  once  they  adopt  a  dogma,  is  not  easily  staggered. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Chancellor  Pirtle  took  the  property 
out  of  possession  of  the  old  elders  and  trustees  while  the  case  was 
pending,  and  put  it,  practically,  in  possession  of  their  opponents. 
The  case  was  subsequently  decided  by  Chancellor  Pirtle,  in 
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favor  of  the  adherents  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  extraor- 
dinary ground,  that  under  its  general  powers  of  "deciding 
controversies,  superintending,  etc.,  and  suppressing  schismatical 
contentions,"  the  Assembly  is  unrestricted  by  any  constitutional 
limits.  Says  Chancellor  Pirtle,  after  citing  the  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, Chap.  12,  Sec.  5: 

"Kow,  to  what  forms  or  to  what  deeds,  what  methods,  what 
judgments,  what  cases  or  instances,  can  a  temporal  court  confine 
the  acts  of  this  great  national  tribunal,  clothed  with  sacred  in- 
junctions not  to  be  set  down  in  words?"  *  *  *  "What  may 
not  this  tribunal  do  sua  spontel  Surely  it  is  not  for  any  civil 
court  to  decide.  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly at  St.  Louis,  on  the  30th  May,  1866,  is  conclusive  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  these  elders. 

"I  have  a  proper  deference  for  the  Presbytery ;  but  I  think  the 
other  court  had  jurisdiction,  just  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 
before  the  Presbytery  ;  and  the  Presbytery  has  now  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case.  Of  course  I  cannot  expect  that  they  will  take 
any  action  except  to  obey  with  dutiful  respect,  the  General 
Assembly." 

We  cite  so  fully  from  this  preliminary  decision  in  the  case,  by 
way  of  illustrating  from  ChancUor  Pirtle  the  sort  of  idea  enter- 
tained of  Presbyterianism  by  the  Radical  jurists  and  ecclesi- 
astics. He  states,  artlessly,  the  extraordinary  dogmas  which 
Judge  Ballard  and  others  of  that  school  have  had  the  art  to  keep 
in  the  back  ground.  Manifestly,  if  this  is  law,  then  no  Protes- 
tant church,  holding  the  right  of  private  judgment,  can  long 
retain  property  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  except  by  mere 
sufferance.  Yet  this  is  the  specific  decision  which  the  General 
Assembly  of  1869  voted  §5000  from  its  book  and  tract  fund  to 
maintain !  Is  this  the  sort  of  religious  literature  those  funds 
were  contributed  to  spread?  It  adds  to  the  extraordinary 
incongruity  of  this  misapplication  of  funds  that  the  Southern 
churches  were  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  and  supporting 
the  Board  of  Publication  in  its  earlier  days. 

The  decision  of  Chancellor  Pirtle  was  carried  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Kentucky,  and  there  argued  by  Messrs.  Caldwell  and 
Bullitt,  by  one  of  the  most  unanswerable  briefs  we  have  ever 
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read.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  been  selected  by  Walnut  Street 
church.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Bullitt,  a  young  Presbyterian,  was 
selected  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  to  look  after  this  case, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  any  others  that  might 
occur  within  its  bounds.  Mr.  Bullitt  made  the  subject  a  special- 
ty, and  thus,  though  yet  a  young  lawyer,  is  now  probably 
better  versed  in  the  whole  subject  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
church  property  than  any  lawyer  in  Kentucky. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Hardin  delivering  the  opinion, 
reversed  the  decision  of  Chancellor  Pirtle ;  and  in  an  argument 
singularly  clear  and  conclusive,  controverts  Judge  Pirtle's  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  General  Assembly, 
denying  that  the  Presbyterian  Constitution  will  bear  the  con- 
struction which  confers  on  the  Assembly  other  than  appellate 
powers,  and  especially  any  power  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  congregation  or  appoint  elders.  On  the 
general  question  of  the  duty  of  the  civil  courts  to  hold  the 
decisions  of  a  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  conclusive  upon 
them,  without  respect  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  Judge 
Hardin  makes  the  following  unanswerable  argument : 

"While  we  recognise  the  principles  as  firmly  and  correctly 
estabhshed,  that  civil  courts  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  rejudge 
the  judgments  of  spiritual  tribunals  as  to  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  decided,  we  cannot  accept 
as  correct  the  principle  contended  for  in  the  argument  for  the 
appellees,  that  whether  the  Synod  had  jurisdiction  and  power 
over  the  subject  on^hich  it  acted  under  the  presbyterial  system, 
is  a  question  purely  ecclesiastical,  to  be  settled  by  the  Synod 
itself  and  the  General  Assembly.  Such  a  construction  of  the 
powers  of  church  tribunals  would,  in  our  opinion,  subject  all 
individual  and  property  rights,  confided  or  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  religious  organisations,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  those  who  may 
constitute  their  judicatories  and  representative  bodies,  without 
regard  to  any  of  the  regulations  or  constitutional  restraints  by 
which,  according  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  such  organisa- 
tions, it  was  intended  that  said  individual  and  property  rights 
should  be  protected. 

"Especially  is  this  so  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  higher 
courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Those  powers  are  not  only 
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defined,  but  limited,  by  the  constitution.  But  if  it  be  true,  as 
insisted  for  the  appellees,  that  the  inferior  courts  and  people  of 
the  Church  are  bound  to  accept  as  final  and  conclusive  the 
Assembly's  own  construction  of  its  powers,  and  submit  to  its 
edicts  as  obligatory,  without  inquiring  whether  they  transcend 
the  barriers  of  the  constitution  or  not,  the  will  of  the  Assembly, 
and  not  the  constitution,  becomes  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Church. 

''  But  the  constitution  having  been  adopted  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  Church,  must  be  supreme  alike  over  the  Assembly  and 
people.  If  it  is  not,  and  only  binding  on  the  latter,  the  supreme 
judicatory  is  at  once  a  government  of  despotic  and  unlimited 
powers. 

"  But  we  hold  that  the  Assembly,  like  other  courts,  is  limited 
in  its  authority  by  the  law  under  which  it  acts ;  and  when  rights 
of  property,  which  are  secured  to  congregations  and  individuals 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  Church,  are  violated  by  unconstitu- 
tional acts  of  the  higher  courts,  the  parties  thus  aggrieved  are 
entitled  to  relief  in  the  civil  courts,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
injury  resulting  from  the  violation  of  a  contract  or  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  voluntary  association." 

Having  cited  the  opinion  of  Judge  Hardin,  representing  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Walnut  Street  church  case,  we  may 
cite  in  connexion  with  it  the  deliverance  of  the  same  court, 
through  the  venerable  Judge  Robertson,  in  the  *' Bethel  Union" 
case,  subsequently  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  further 
illustrative  of  the  views  of  the  Conservative  jurists  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  general  issues.     Says  Judge  Robertson : 

''In  revising  the  case,  this  court  in  the  logical  and  necessary 
order  of  consideration  must  first  dispose  of  the  controverted 
question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  civil  power  of  the  State,  and 
which  both  parties  acknowledged  by  invoking  its  intervention. 

"A  church,  like  every  other  organised  body  of  citizens,  must 
be  consolidated  by  an  organic  law,  and  under  and  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  organic  law  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  fundamental  compact,  voluntarily  made 
between  all  the  members  of  the  unincorporated  association  for 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  each  constituent  church  and 
member,  and  necessarily  inviolable  by  any  delegated  power  of 
the  aggregate  Church. 

"Its  supremacy  over  all  representative  organs  deriving  their 
authority  from  it,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  it,  was  the  great 
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end,  and  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  adoption. 
But  the  organic  law  of  the  Church,  like  that  of  the  State,  being 
a  contract  between  all  the  parties  to  it,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  being  entitled,  as  citizens,  to  the  protection  of  the  para- 
mount Constitution  of  the  State  against  all  wrongful  breaches  of 
their  contracts,  the  civil  tribunals  must  have  some  rightful  juris- 
diction over  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  as  a  contract  not 
less  obligatory  than  any  other  contract  between  competent 
parties ;  and  those  tribunals  must  have  jurisdiction  also  to  pro- 
tect a  member  of  the  Church  against  unconstitutional  invasion 
of  his  fundamental  right  to  personal  liberty  and  security,  when- 
ever attempted  by  his  ecclesiastical  government  inconsistently 
with  either  its  own  constitution  or  that  of  the  political  govern- 
ment. A  contrary  assumption  would  magnify  the  General  As- 
sembly beyond  the  sphere  of  its  own  organic  law,  and  install  it 
as  an  arbitrary,  infallible,  and  final  power  over  all  constitutional 
restraint ;  and  would  thus  exile  members  of  the  Church  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  civil  and  only  supreme  human  power,  which 
is  bound  to  protect  them  as  well  as  all  other  citizens  in  their 
property  and  personal  liberty.  But,  as  they  joined  the  Church 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  defined  powers,  and  as  the  civil  power 
cannot  interfere  in  matters  of  conscience,  faith,  or  discipline, 
they  must  submit  to  rebuke  or  excommunication,  however  unjust, 
by  their  adopted  spiritual  advisers  and  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

"  So  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  is  exclusive 
and  final.  But  it  has  no  such  jurisdiction  over  property,  nor 
any  authority  to  imprison  a  member  of  the  Church,  whose  loco- 
motive liberty  as  a  citizen  must  be  protected  by  the  civil  power 
against  all  ecclesiastic  or  other  usurpation. 

"  We  will  not  debate  so  plain  a  question.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  the  General  Assembly  itself  forced  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  acts  which  are  void 
for  want  of  higher  authority.  And  consequently,  even  if  the 
appellants  held  their  interest  in  the  church  property  by  the 
tenure  of  adherence  of  the  Assembly,  a  severance  of  that  con- 
nexion by  the  unauthorised  acts  of  the  Assembly  cannot  affect 
the  title  to  the  property.  They  are  still  in  every  essential 
element  of  identity  the  same  'Bethel  Union  church'  as  always 
hitherto." 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Hardin  just  cited, 
the  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  came  down  to  Chancellor 
Pirtle,  directing  the  restoration  of  the  church  property  to  the 
charge  of  the  old  trustees  and  elders.     But,  on  the  motion,  before 
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the  Chancellor,  of  the  Radical  counsel — by  the  strategies  which 
may  be  practised  so  easily  before  a  court  to  secure  ends  which 
the  court  desires  to  be  accomplished — obedience  to  the  mandate 
was  put  off,  and  the  parties  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  special  mandate  upon  the  Chancellor, 
which  was  obtained. 

But  meanwhile  the  Radical  parties  had  been  preparing  a  non- 
residence  for  one  Jones  and  wife,  members  received  from  the 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Assembly's  session,  and  sent  across  the 
Ohio  to  reside  in  New  Albany  on  a  pension  from  the  poor  fund 
of  the  church.  And  now  that  Chancellor  Pirtle  had  given  place 
to  Chancellor  Cochrane,  who  would  enforce  the  mandate  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  suit  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  the  name  of 
Jones  and  wife  against  the  whole  Walnut  Street  concern,  old 
elders  and  new,  complaining  of  their  neglect  to  protect  properly 
het  newly  and  oddly  acquired  interests  of  Jones  and  wife  in  the 
Walnut  Street  church  property.  Judge  Ballard  lent  a  wilHng 
ear  to  the  complaint,  and  treated  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  the 
General  Assembly  had  treated  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  ;  that 
is,  ignored  its  jurisdiction  in  fact,  though  in  form  pretending  to 
recognise  it,  under  plea  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  not  taken 
jurisdiction  over  certain  points,  which  were  therefore  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  odd  result  followed,  how- 
ever, that  in  every  material  point  he  reversed  the  decision  with- 
out interfering  with  the  court's  jurisdiction.  In  the  course  of 
his  opinion,  he  fully  endorsed  Judge  Pirtle's  extraordinary  view 
of  the  conclusiveness  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  upon  the 
civil  courts  in  these  terms:  "  It  seems  further  to  the  court,  that 
this  order,  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1867,  (the 
order  excluding  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,)  has  reference  wholly  to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  matter, 
and  was  thus  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  that  as  such  this  court  and  all  civil  courts  are 
bound  to  respect  it  as  furnishing  the  conclusive  uncontrollable 
evidence,  respecting  the  matter  therein  declared." 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the   Supreme  Court   of  the  United 
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States ;  and  the  motion  for  enforcing  the  mandate  of  the  State 
court  was  also  pressed,  and  a  special  chancellor,  A.  Barnett, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  to  hear  the  case — the  regular  Chancellor 
being  disqualified  to  act.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  was  se- 
lected on  the  nomination  of  the  Radical  counsel  themselves.  The 
question  to  he  tried  now  was,  whether  the  decision  of  Judge  Bal- 
lard of  the  Federal  Court  was  not  null  and  void  for  want  of 
jurisdiction ;  and  whether  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
should  not  therefore  be  enforced.  The  special  Chancellor  de- 
clared the  decree  of  the  United  States  Court  null  and  void  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  and  ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  man- 
date of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  To  gain  time  (as  Chancellor 
Pirtle  had  contrary  to  all  usage  and  right  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  Church)  the  Radical  party  again  appealed  from  this  de- 
cision to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  case  is  now  pending, 
and  of  course  can  be  decided  only  one  way.  But  though  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  was  the  particular  issue  before  special 
Chancellor  Barnett,  he  was  obliged  incidentally  to  notice  the  ex- 
traordinary doctrine  of  Judge  Ballard,  and  of  Chancellor  Pirtle 
before  him,  touching  the  conclusiveness  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly  upon  the  civil  court,  and  also  the  character  of  the 
decrees.  We  have  space  for  only  a  few  extracts.  Says  Chan- 
cellor Barnett : 

"The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  vest 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  sovereignty  in  her  courts,  and  every 
article  of  property  within  her  territorial  limits,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  money  value,  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts 
whenever  the  title  or  possession  or  use  of  such  property  becomes 
the  matter  of  dispute ;  and  the  courts  of  the  country  have  no 
right  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  deciding  such  questions  be- 
cause they  affect  a  church,  or  to  refer  the  adjudication  of  such 
questions  to  any  foreign  tribunal  unknown  alike  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State  or  nation." 

And  again  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  Assembly : 

"It  is  alleged  in  the  proceedings,  and  relied  on  in  argument, 
that  Watson  and  the  others  whom  this  action  seeks  to  have  put 
in"  possession  of  the  church  edifice  and  property,  under  the  order 
of  September,  1868,  have  seceded  from,  and  quit  their  connex- 
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ion  with,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  they  now  belong  to  another  church.  And  it 
is  shown,  in  support  of  this,  that,  by  resisting  the  deliverances  of 
the  superior  court  and  tribunal  of  the  church,  they  have  come 
under  the  exscinding  power  of  a  kind  of  self-acting  knife  of  ex- 
cision, which  first  cut  them  off  from  that  church,  and,  being  so 
cut  off,  they  voluntarily  united  with  another  organisation,  and, 
per  consequence,  now  have  no  right  in  the  property  in  dispute. 

"  This  matter  has  been  substantially  passed  upon  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Bethel  Union  church  case,  so  far  as  to  indicate 
what  will  be  the  judgment  of  that  court  when  the  question  is 
made  directly.  This  court  concurs  in  the  conclusions  announced 
in  that  case.  The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  make  de- 
liverances, establishing  new  doctrines  and  tests  of  membership, 
is  freely  admitted,  so  far  as  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  question 
is  concerned.  But  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  under 
the  form  of  church  government,  to  "raise  up  these  new  tests,  and 
then  to  enforce  them  by  a  wholesale  exclusion  of  those  who  do 
not,  and  cannot,  agree  with  them,  presents  another  question, 
when  that  inability  to  believe  in  the  new  tests  is  made  the  pre- 
text for  stripping  the  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  this  State  of  all  their  rights  of  property  in  church  edifices 
and  other  church  property. 

"This  court  assumes  to  adjudge  nothing  as  to  i\iQ  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  matter;  it  only  asserts  its  convictions  as  to  what  is 
the  law  of  the  State  as  to  the  questions  of  property  involved. 
The  civil  tribunals  of  this  State,  organised  by  and  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  have  no  right  to  hand  over 
these  property  questions  into  the  keeping  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
non-resident  tribunal  not  supposed  to  be  learned  in  the  laws  of 
the  State,  but  are  bound  to  dispose  of  such  questions  themselves 
according  to  the  law  of  the  State.  The  deed  from  Humphrey 
and  wife  to  Watson  and  others  for  the  lot  on  which  the  church 
edifice  stands,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  conveys  it  to  them  as  trus- 
tees of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  the  city  of  Louisville 
and  State  of  Kentucky.  New  tests  and  articles  of  faith  may  be 
inserted  in  the  church  creed ;  but  when  a  church  body  seeks  to 
strip  people  of  property  rights  upon  such  new  tests  of  member- 
ship as  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  loyalty,  slavery,  and  States  rights,  the  historian  and  the 
dispassionate  lawyer  will  be  very  slow  in  assenting  to  the  pro- 
position." 
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This  opinion  of  special  Chancellor  Barnett,  both  from  its  clear 
and  succinct  history  of  this  unprecedented  case,  and  its  very  re- 
markable ability,  well  merits  the  distinction  conferred  upon  it  by 
A.  Davidson  &  Co.,  in  publishing  it  in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
circulation,  and  at  the  merely  nominal  price  of  §1  per  dozen 
copies.  We  advise  all  who  take  an  interest  either  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  church  property,  or  in  the  question  whether  there  are 
any  longer  State  courts  as  distinguished  from  Federal  courts,  to 
procure  this  valuable  document. 

Leaving  the  Walnut  Street  church  case  thus  pending  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  we  notice  in  a  few  words  the 
"Bethel  Union"  case  decided  against  the  Radicals  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  opinion  of  Judge  Robertson 
already  largely  cited  from.  This  case,  after  the  decision  by  the 
court  of  last  resort,  is  brought  before  Judge  Ballard  of  the 
United  States  Court,  in  a^  manner  even  more  extraordinary  than 
through  the  Joneses  boarded  at  New  Albany  to  make  them  non- 
residents. The  "Bethel  Union"  church,  and  with  it  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  is  brought  to  answer  in  the  Federal  Court,  under  the 
"Civil  Rights  Bill,"  through  an  old  negro  woman,  fallen  from 
grace  years  ago,  but  rising  again  at  the  call  of  her  Radical 
friends,  and  bringing  her  husband  with  her  into  the  church,  in 
order  to  institute  complaint,  and  demand  protection  for  her 
rights  in  the  Bethel  Union  church  property  !  Thus  the  case 
stands,  unheard  as  yet  by  Judge  Ballard. 

A  third  case  is  that  of  the  Shelbyville  church,  which,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Circuit  Court,  was  brought 
before  Judge  Ballard,  instead  of  before  the  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, by  means  of  a  non-resident  somebody  who  used  to  belong 
to  the  Shelbyville  church — so  long  ago  as  to  have  been  dropped 
from  the  roll.  This  case  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  the  United 
States  Court. 

A  fourth  case  is  that  from  Richmond,  Kentucky ;  remarkable 
from  the  fact,  that,  after  the  Radicals  had  been  allowed  the  use 
of  the  church  part  of  the  time,  and  they,  for  want  of  a  minister, 
had  given  it  up,  a  suit  is  now  brought  in  the  Federal  Court 
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by  the  wife  of  a  peripatetic  minister,  Todd,  who  made  an  utter 
failure  as  temporary  supply,  and  went  to  West  Virginia.  While 
in  Richmond,  she  had  been  known  only  as  a  Baptist !  But  now 
she  prays  Judge  Ballard,  under  some  very  remarkable  swearing,  to 
protect  her  rights  in  the  Richmond  church  property  !  To  these 
four  cases  involving  the  local  church  property  of  congregations, 
must  be  added  the  fifth  and  largest  case,  involving  the  question 
of  the  Centre  College  property  and  franchises. 

While  a  suit  was  yet  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Danville 
between  the  trustees  of  the  excluded  and  the  Radical  Synods, 
perceiving  that  the  views  on  this  general  subject  held  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  were  against  them,  the  Radical  Synod  be- 
thought itself  of  the  strategy  of  electing  non-resident  trustees, 
and  through  these  trustees  suit  was  brought  in  the  Federal 
Court  against  the  ministers  of  the  excluded  Synod  to  enjoin 
them  from  electing  trustees  of  Centre  College.  The  decision  in 
this  case,  after  being  argued  and  submitted  in  the  State  Court,  is 
strangely  postponed  from  term  to  term.  In  the  Federal  Court, 
it  is  only  in  its  first  stages. 

Such  are  the  phases  of  this  remarkable  litigation  in  Ken- 
tucky. These  five  cases  are  but  representatives  of  fifty  others, 
which  will  be  made  if  the  Radical  party  are  finally  successful  in 
these.  It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  Presbyterian  Churcb  of  Kentucky  has  been  thrust  into  the 
front  of  the  conflict  between  the  Federal  and  State  Courts ; 
and  important  as  are  the  temporal  issues  to  Presbyterians,  still 
more  important  are  the  issues  involved  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  such  is  the  apathy  both  of 
Presbyterians  and  citizens,  that  a  mere  handful  of  men  are  left 
to  stagger  under  the  vast  load  of  the  expense  of  these  suits. 

The  excluded  Presbyterians  of  Missouri  are  in  a  worse  case 
than  their  brethren  in  Kentucky,  in  that  they  have  no  State 
courts  to  protect  their  rights.  Under  a  constitution  concocted 
by  such  a  lawgiver  as  the  man  Drake,  now  burlesquing  the  title 
of  United  States  Senator,  in  his  most  blood-thirsty  temper  to- 
ward the  non-loyal,  and  under  the  rulings  of  a  judiciary  created 
by  such  a  constitution,  and  judges  elected  by  the  people  who 
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adopted  such  a  constitution,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  decress  of  the  Assembhes  of  1866  and  1867  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  civil  courts  with  great  vigor.  One  is  prepared  to 
receive,  with  little  allowance  for  exaggeration,  the  recent  remark 
of  a  Missouri  Presbyterian:  "If  a  Radical  were  to  steal  my 
watch,  and  plead  that  he  did  it  by  command  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, our  Supreme  Court  would  sanction  the  theft."  And, 
indeed,  why  not  sanction  it — provided  the  theft  were  for  purely 
spiritual  purposes — as  Judge  Ballard  would  say — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  send  loyal  Missionaries  to  the  South,  or  to  add  to 
the  $5,000  from  the  Board  of  Publication  to  sustain  the  law- 
suits in  Kentucky?  For  as  Judges  Pirtle  and  Ballard  ask: 
"  What  may  not  this  great  national  tribunal  do  sua  sponte  T' 
And,  as  Judge  Bullard  says:  "  Having  reference  to  a  purely  ec- 
clesiastical matter,  all  civil  courts  are  bound  to  respect  its  decree 
as  furnishing  conclusive,  and  uncontrollable  evidence  respecting 
the  matter  therein  declared  !" 

But  two  cases  of  litigation,  as  yet,  have  been  reported  from 
Missouri:  one,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Linden  wood  College  at  St.  Charles ;  the  other,  the  case  of 
the  church  property  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  St. 
Charles;  just  decided  in  the  State  Circuit  Court  of  that  district, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

The  opinions  rendered  in  these  cases  evince,  by  their  singular 
want  of  logical  self-consistency,  and  the  propensity  to  garble 
and  pervert  authorities,  rather  the  spirit  of  an  unscrupulous  ad- 
vocate at  the  bar,  than  that  of  the  honest  judge.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  expressly  declares : 

"But  the  General  Assembly  has  adjudicated  upon  that  sub- 
ject. That  judgment  is  conclusive  upon  us.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  penetrate  the  veil  of  this  church  power." 

And  the  Circuit  Judge,  Edwards,  expressly  states  the  first 
question  in  the  case  before  him  to  be,  "Is  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  conclusive  upon  this  court  ?"  and  answers  in  the 
affirmative.  Yet  in  both  opinions,  as  if  afraid  to  let  this  dogma 
stand  in  its  naked  deformity  before  the  Protestant  public,  these 
judges  do   "undertake  to  penetrate   the  veil  of  this    Church 
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power,"  and  to  determine  the  ecclesiastical  question  touching 
the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  still  worse,  to  pervert 
the  Constitution  and  decide  the  question  wrong.  Nay,  the  Cir- 
cuit Judge  proceeds  to  calumniate  the  whole  Church  as  it  was 
from  1849  to  1864,  charging  it  with  suppressing  the  truth  in 
the  presence  of  Baal,  and  hypocritically  teaching  the  world  a 
lie,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  St. 
Charles  church  controversy  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  his 
opinion: 

''The  troubles  in  the  church  of  St.  Charles,  which  have  finally 
culminated  in  this  suit,  are  directly  traceable  to  a  conflict  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery  as  it  existed  in  this 
country,  when  viewed  from  an  ecclesiastical  or  Presbyterian 
stand-point. 

"  The  Church  denounced  slavery  as  a  sin  at  an  early  period 
of  her  existence.  Through  her  highest  judicatory  she  has  re- 
peatedly uttered  her  testimony  and  raised  her  voice  against 
human  bondage,  as  being  a  sin  against  God  and  man,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country  down  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  great  political  agitation  on  that  subject,  when 
her  voice  began  to  grow  weak,  and  finally  ceased  to  be  heard. 
The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church,  for  a  long  time  before 
the  late  civil  war,  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  question,  as  a  political  question,  had  obtruded  itself 
into  the  Church,  and  threatened  temporal  disaster,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  this,  the  Church  became  silent  in  the  presence  of  Baal ! 
Not  only  had  the  Church  ceased  to  raise  its  voice  against  'the 
sum  of  all  villainies,'  but  it  had  so  compromised  and  temporized, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  ecclesiastical  unity,  that  that  which  was 
once  deemed  as  a  sin  against  God  and  man,  became  popular  and 
of  good  repute  within  the  Church,  and  was  believed  by  many  of 
its  members  to  be  divinely  sanctioned.  The  Church  remained 
silent  on  the  subject  from  1849  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  late  civil  war — and  during  that  time  slavery  ceased  to  be  a 
sin,  was  found  out  to  be  divinely  sanctioned,  and  became  an 
element  of  great  strength  and  power  in  the  Church.  Hence  it 
was  that  when  the  Church  again  undertook  to  raise  its  voice 
against  slavery,  as  it  did  during  the  recent  war,  the  opinions  of 
its  members,  formed  during  the  years  of  silence,  were  heard  pro- 
testing against  the  right  of  the  Church,  as  a  church  organisation,, 
to  make  binding  declarations  upon  that  subject;  and  in  this 
originated  the  suit  now  before  the  court. 
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"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  what  is  known  as  a  'general  dehverance,'  declared 
that  the  Church  was  opposed  to  both  rebellion  and  slavery. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  paper  known  as  the  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony. The  contest  between  these  two  parties  in  the  Church  led  to 
the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  of  the  Gurley  order  above  referred  to. 

"The  Declaration  and  Testimony  party,  treating  this  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  a  nullity,  proceeded  in  entire  disre- 
gard of  it,  and  continue  to  do  so." 

The  same  thing  substantially,  without  the  ribaldry,  had  just 
been  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  the  Lindenwood 
College  case : 

"The  difficulty  and  dissension  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  in 
issuing  its  deliverances  on  the  subject  of  loyalty  and  slavery 
during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  through  which  the  country 
has  just  passed.  These  deliverances  inculcated  loyalty,  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  General  Government  in  the  strug- 
gle then  going  on,  and  pronounced  emphatically  against  slavery." 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  is  a  full  admission  that  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly,  in  setting  up  the  anti-slavery  test  in 
1865  as  a  term  of  commnion,  made  an  entire  change  in  the 
terms  of  communion — even  so  great  a  change  as  from  alliance 
with  Baal  to  witnessing  for  the  true  Jehovah,  and  from  holding 
slaves  to  be  no  sin  to  confessing  slavery  to  be  a  "  sin  against 
God  and  man."  And  still  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the 
General  Assembly  recently  met  in  Pittsburgh,  itself  declares  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  in  adopting  the  report  of  Mr.  Drake — 
the  same  Senator  Drake,  author  of  the  Missouri  Constitution ; 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Rosecrans  oath  test,  as  a  qualification 
for -sitting  in  a  church  court;  and  now  with  singular  consistency, 
author  of  the  bill  to  gag  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — the  report  of, the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
Chicago  Seminary  and  with  Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick.  For  in 
that  report  it  is  distinctly  stated  as  the  ground  on  which  Mr. 
McCormick  was  released  from  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
$25,000  of  the  $100,000  originally  pledged  by  him,  that,  sub- 
sequent to  the  giving  of  that  pledge,  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
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Church  had  undergone  an  entire  change  from  the  views  and 
policy  prevailing  when  Mr.  McCormick  gave  the  pledge ;  and  to 
maintain  and  support  which,  he  gave  the  money.  And  the  sub- 
stance of  the  settlement  is,  that  if  Mr.  McCormick  will  let  them 
continue  to  pervert  the  ^75,000,  he  shall  be  let  off  from  the 
other  $25,000.  The  ethical  idea  of  the  settlement  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  current  rule  of  police  detectives  with 
their  embezzling  or  thieving  subjects — "Give  up  what  you  have 
left,  and  no  questions  asked  about  what  you  have  spent;"  or 
rather,  perhaps,  from  the  method  in  which  the  government,  after 
the  war,  in  salutary  dread  of  restored  civil  law  in  the  border 
States,  settled  the  account  with  the  victims  of  the  previous 
robberies  and  plunderings  by  its  military  satraps — "Take  back 
that  which  we  can  no  longer  keep,  on  condition  of  no  questions 
raised  in  the  civil  courts,  touching  the  robberies." 

It  is  thus  admitted  both  by  the  Missouri  judges  and  the  recent 
Assembly  at  Pittsburgh,  that  the  orders  of  Assembly  in  1865, 
which  gave  rise  to  theiDeclaration  and  Testimony,  involved  a 
great  change.  According  to  Judge  Edwards,  this  change  was  so 
fundamental  as  the  adoption  of  the  infidel  doctrine,  that  slavery 
is  "  a  sin  against  God  and  man,"  in  place  of  the  Assembly's 
doctrine  of  1845,  that  "we  cannot  denounce  the  holding  of 
slaves  as  necessarily  a  heinous  and  scandalous  sin,  without  charg- 
ing the  Ajwstles  of  Christ  with  conniving  at  sin,  introducing  such 
sinners  into  the  Church,''  etc.  Thus,  while  in  effect  admitting 
that  so  fundamental  a  change  of  doctrine,  and  of  the  terms  of 
communion,  was  involved  in  the  deliverance  of  1864  on  slavery, 
and  the  orders  of  1865  making  that  deliverance  a  term  of  com- 
munion,as  the  practical  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles, 
yet  these  Missouri  judges  declare  the  decree  was  "both  constitu- 
tional and  conclusive  upon  the  civil  courts."  And  those  that 
refuse  to  accept  the  germinal  infidelity  must  give  up  their 
property ! 

The  Kentucky  Radical  jurists  had  been  sharp  enough  to  stop 
with  the  simple  declaration  of  the  conclusiveness  of  the  Assem- 
bly's decrees,  without  having  any  thing  to  say  as  to  the  merits  of 
these  decrees,  beyond  simply  that  they  were  authorised  by  the  gene- 
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ral  powers  given  in  Chap.  XII.,  Sec.  .5.  And  we  have  been  not  a 
little  amused  to  find  lawyers,  accustomed  to  construe  instruments, 
here  seeking  shelter  behind  the  constitutional  expositions  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  have  been  shedding 
forth,  "as  the  fig-tree  sheddeth  her  untimely  leaves,"  their 
special  pleadings,  evasions,  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  shallow 
metaphysical  prosings,  for  years  past — as  if  the  instinct  of  the 
lawyer  in  these  judges  shrank  at  the  idea  of  leaving  their  theory 
of  the  Assembly,  and  its  impenetrable  veil,  standing  out  in  its 
naked  deformity ;  and  hence  they  seek  for  fig  leaves  to  hide  its 
nakedness. 

Conspicuous  among  these  shelters  is  the  disquisition  on   the 
Constitution  in  the  Assembly  of  1867,  of  our  quondam  acquaint- 
ance, Professor  Matthews,  which  seems  to  justify  his  title  at . 
Centre  College  as  "Professor  Pac?(%  Matthews."     Misled  by 
the  endorsement  of  Moderator  Gurley  and  others,  calling  for  a 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  speech,  these  lawyers  seem  to  have  taken 
as  authoritative  this  truly  Hibernian  e^osition  of  Presbyterian- 
ism.     The  distinguishing  feature  of  Professor  Matthews'  theory, 
is  that  the  word  "a?so"  at  the  opening  of  Sec.  5th  of  Chap.  XII., 
"to  the  General  Assembly  also  belongs,"  etc.,  denotes  that  be- 
sides the  things  in  Sec.  4,  which  the  General  Assembly  "  shall 
do,"  under  the  rules  and  limits  of  the  Constitution,  there  are 
"  also"  these  things  enumerated  in  Sec.  5,  (such  as  the  power  of  de- 
ciding controversies,  suppressing  schisms,  etc.,)  which  it  has  "the 
power  to  do,"  independent  of  any  constitutional  limitations  as  to 
mode  of  trial,  appeal,  etc!     Until  this  "very  Daniel  came  to 
judgment,"  we  presume  the  whole  Presbyterian  Avorld  thought 
that  Section  4th  enumerated  certain  regular  routine  duties  of 
the  Assembly,  to  be  done  under  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  that  Section  5th  recited  certain  other  extraor- 
dinary, or  rather,  less  ordinary,  duties  which,  as  occasion  may 
arise,  it  has    "«?so"  the  power  to  do  under  the  same  forms 
and   limits   of  the    Constitution.     Under   Professor  Matthews' 
view,  the  General  Assembly  shall  indeed  do  routine  duty  within 
the  enclosures  of  the  Constitution;  but  this  "also"  is  agate, 
or  rather  open  gap,  through  which,  on  any  unusual  occasion  and 
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excitement,  the  Assembly  may  run  out  into  the  common,  and 
there  perform  any  and  every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  "ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,"  free  from  all  constitutional  forms,  in  the  ex- 
uberant consciousness  that 

"No  pent  up  Utica  confines  our poicers— 
But  a  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

And  yet  this  ludicrous  logical  Hibernicism  was'  solemnly  en- 
dorsed by  the  grave  doctors  of  1867,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
learned  jurists  of  the  party  in  one  form  or  other  ever  since. 
This  fact  evinces  clearly  enough  the  consciousness  of  the  great 
straits  into  which  both  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  jurists  are 
driven  to  screen  their  theory  from  the  disgust  of  the  people  and 
the  indignation  of  honest  and  honorable  men. 

Not  unlike  this  is  Professor  Matthews'  repiarkable  inference 
from  some  scrap  which  he  had  picked  up,  of  the  ancient  Scotch 
dispute,  whether  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  from  "aJoi^e,"  or 
from  "-heloiv'' — that  is,  whether  the  power  is  primarily  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  descends  to  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and 
church  sessions,  as  its  departments ;  or,  whether  the  power  is 
in  the  congregation  and  Presbytery,  and  ascends  upward  by 
delegation  to  the  Assembly.  Professor  Matthews  had  evidently 
heard  sotne  one  speaking  of  this  dispute,  and  not  comprehending 
the  point,  becomes  very  learned  in  the  Assembly,  and  very  ridicu- 
lous. The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  very  naturally  taken 
with  Professor  M's.  consolidation  theory,  follows  suit,  and  makes 
Presbyterian  Church  government  merely  another  form  of  Papal 
government,  with  a  polyheaded  Pope ! 

So  far  as  we  have  followed  these  Missouri  judges  in  their  ci- 
tations of  legal  authorities,  we  find  them  perverting  and  garbling 
these  not  less  than  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  to  make  them 
assert  dogmas  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  the  authorities  meant 
to  utter.     We  make  room  for  but  two  specimens  of  the  whole. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  the  elfrontery  to 
cite  "as  a  case  entirely  analogous"  to  the  i'pso  facto  orders,  the 
excision  of  the  New  York  Synods  in  1837,  and  to  quote  Judge 
Gibson  as  asserting  the  principle  that  the  Assembly  may  exscind 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  ministers  belonging  to  the  body,  with- 
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out  trial.  Whereas  Judge  Gibson,  in  the  context  of  the  very  place 
cited,  said :  "  It  (the  Plan  of  Union)  was  obviously  a  missionary 
arrangement  from  the  first,  and  they  who  built  up  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  on  the  basis  of  it,  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  their 
structure  would  survive  it.  .  .  .  They  embraced  it  with  all 
its  defeasible  properties  plainly  put  before  them,  and  the  power 
which  constituted  it  might  fairly  repeal  it,  and  dissolve  the  bodies 
which  grew  out  of  it,  whenever  the  good  of  the  Church  should 
seem  to  require  it."  And  yet  here  a  Supreme  Court  has  the  ef- 
frontery to  say  that  the  repeal  of  a  mere  act  of  Assembly  by  a 
subsequent  Assembly  is  "entirely  analogous"  to  the  excision  of 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  and  ministers  acknowledged  to  be  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Church,  without  any  reference  to  the  lower 
courts,  or  to  the  form  of  trial  specifically  required^by  the  Con- 
stitution, xind  besides,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  forgot 
for  the  moment,  very  conveniently,  that  Judge  Gibson  had  no 
scruples  about  lifting  the  "sacred  veil,"  and  inquiring  whether 
the  Assembly  had  acted  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  and 
covenants. 

The  same  garbling  of  cases  might  be  illustrated  from  the  ci- 
tation of  Robertson  vs.  Bullions,  and  others.  The  most  remark- 
able citation,  however,  is  that,  in  Judge  Edwards'  opinion,  of 
Lord  Eldon's  great  opinion  in  1813,  which  overthrew  the  pre- 
vious narrow  and  bigoted  views  of  the  Scottish  courts,  and  es- 
tablished the  principle — recognised  ever  since  by  all  jurists 
except  our  Radical  judges — that  the  courts  should  treat  church 
property  trusts  as  any  other  trusts,  and  compel  the  execution  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrines  and 
order  of  the  Church  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  donor ; 
that  the  church  property  follows  the  doctrines,  independent  of 
the  question  of  adhesion  to  the  church  tribunals,  and  not  the 
majority  either  of  the  local  congregation  or  of  the  general  body. 
And  yet  the  only  point  seen  in  the  decision  by  this  Missouri 
judge,  is,  that  after  inquiring  as  to  which  party  held  the  ancient 
doctrines,  the  court  could  not  find  any  material  difference,  and 
of  course  gave  the  property  to  the  majority,  which  happened  to 
be  the  adhering  party.     And  yet  this  is  the  authority  on  which 
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rests  this  case  of  resistance  to  an  admitted  change  in  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  Church  touching  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Caesar's  kingdom,  and  to  the 
organisation  of  labor  in  Caesar's  kingdom,  and  the  proof  that 
those  who  resist  this  setting  up  of  a  new  article  of  faith  and 
term  of  communion  ought  to  be  despoiled  of  their  church  pro- 
perty. 

Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  excluded  churches  in  Mis- 
souri, by  their  choice  of  a  battle-ground  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Assembly,  have  furnished  their  adversaries  with  the  most  plau- 
sible (if  not  the  most  substantial)  of  all  their  justifications  for 
despoiling  them  of  their  property.  The  Missouri  brethren  have 
insisted  on  still  asserting  that  they  are  part  of  the  Northern 
Church,  and,  therefore,  have  declined  connexion  with  the  South- 
ern General  Assembly.  And  this  position  was  selected  for  the 
very  reason  that,  as  they  were  advised,  it  would  better  protect 
their  property  rights.  The  Kentucky  brethren — especially 
those  who  urged  a  connexion  with  the  South — contended  from 
the  first,  that  the  surest  protection  for  their  property,  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  would  be  found  in  an  imme- 
diate union  with  the  Southern  Synods  (who  had  been  excluded 
for  the  same  reason)  in  the  constitution  of  a  General  Assembly 
which  should  claim  to  be  the  true  Old  School  Assembly  against 
the  other  as  apostate,  and  thus  force  the  civil  courts  to  examine, 
the  constitutional  question,  and  determine  whether  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  will  of  a  majority  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Church.  They  warned  their  brethren  of  the  danger  of  coming 
into  the  civil  courts  as  an  isolated  body  organised  in  defiance  of 
the  Assembly,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  it;  and  con- 
fessedly with  a  practically  mutilated  Constitution,  since  they  had 
no  General  Assembly  to  represent  their  unity  in  faith  and  order 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  That  these 
warnings  were  timely  will  appear  from  the  following,  which  is 
the  only  very  plausible  plea  in  Judge  Edwards'  opinion: 

"The  status  of  the  parties  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  consid- 
eration of  the  third  question,  viz.,  Is  it  necessary  to  estabhsh 
ecclesiastical  connexion  in  order  to  hold  as  beneficiaries  under 
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the  deeds?  If  there  had  been  an  entire  separation  and  with- 
drawal of  these  defendants  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church  on  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  some  question  of  doctrine,  or,  perhaps,  of  church  govern- 
ment, as  in  this  case;  the  question  as  to  a  sale  and  division  of 
proceeds  might  arise  on  proper  proceedings  for  that  purpose,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  still  beneficiaries  under  the  deed, 
notwithstanding  the  separation.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
the  present  status  of  the  defendants  will  not  permit  the  consid- 
eration of  any  such  question. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  position  of  the  defendan  ts,  both  from 
the  pleading  and  the  testimony  and  the  argument  in  the  case,  is 
not  that  of  a  separate  and  independent  church  organisation,  re- 
sulting from  difference  of  opinion  on  church  government,  or  the 
constitutionality  of  these  acts,  or  the  slavery  question ;  but  the 
position  is  one  of  direct  antagonism  to  the  church  authorities 
while  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  the  church.  The  salient  point  of 
defence,  and  almost  the  entire  force  of  the  argument,  is  as  to  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  acts  of  church  government  which 
place  the  defendants  out  of  ecclesiastical  connexion. 

"The  defendants  occupy  then  the  position  of  church  members, 
or  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  church  judicatories,  and  refusing  to  be  bound  by 
them,  at  the  same  time  using  and  claiming  the  right  to  use  the 
church  temporalities.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  have  the  de- 
fendants an;^  right  to  seek  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  church 
by  using  her  temporalities  for  the  very  purpose  of  building  up 
and  increasing  the  opposition  to  her  judgments  and  decrees?  It 
would  seem  not.  And  right  here  seems  to  be  the  insuperable 
difliculty  with  which  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  party  are  met. 
So  long  as  they  claim  to  be  members,  they  must  be  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  which  they  are  citi- 
zens. There  certainly  can  be  no  such  thing  as  lawful  rebellion 
against  constituted  and  acknowledged  authority,  either  in  a 
secular  or  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense." 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  even  if  this  argument  is  not 
genuine,  it  is  a  far  more  ingenious  counterfeit  than  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  decisions  of  Radical  judges  in  Kentucky  a,nd  Missouri; 
and  should  convince  the  Missouri  Presbyterians  that,  even  on 
the  question  of  expediency,  those  advised  the  true  policy  who 
from  the  first  urged  a  bold  and  decisive  movement  for  the  imme- 
diate reconstruction  of  a  true  Old  School  General  Assembly,  and 
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to  set  up  a  claim  for  not  only  our  congregational  property,  but 
at  least  a  share  also  of  the  public  property  of  the  Church.  This 
difference  between  the  status  of  the  excluded  churches  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  of  those  in  Missouri,  should  be  noted  in  this 
controversy. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  attempts  of  these  jurists  to  shelter 
their  dogmas  under  the  absurd  views  of  the  constitution  pretend- 
ed to  be  set  up  by  ecclesiastics  in  defence  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Missouri  judges  reproduce  also,  as  a  plea,  the  absurdly  anti- 
Protestant  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  1862 :  that  when  a  decree 
of  Assembly  contrary  to  the  standards  is  laid  upon  the  churches, 
all  are  bound  to  submit  until  the  decree  is  repealed ;  just  as  all  good 
citizens  must  submit  to  the  unlawful  decrees  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment till  repealed.  This  monstrous  dogma,  it  will  be  seen,  over- 
looks the  wide  difference  between  the  obedience  of  overt  act  to  a 
civil  government,  and  the  obedience  of  conscience  to  the  spiritual 
government ;  and  utterly  ignores  also  the  obligation  of  all  church 
courts,  ministers,  and  people,  to  be  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  Christ 
against  the  apostasy  from  the  faith  and  order  of  Christ's  hous?. 
As  reasserted  by  these  judges  from  a  civil  point  of  view,  the 
dogma  becomes  monstrous,  and  an  offence  to  every  Protestant. 
For  the  sum  and  substance  of  these  decisions,  is,  that,  if  men,  and 
even  whole  bodies  of  men,  dare  to  denounce  and  protest  against 
the  introduction  of  germinal  infidelity  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  they  must  do  it  at  the  forfeiture  of  their  church  pro- 
perty— even  of  their  local  congregational  property — since  the 
civil  courts  cannot  go  behind  the  "sacred  veil"  of  a  church  tri- 
bunal's decision,  no  matter  what  deeds  of  darkness,  faithlessness 
to  covenants,  or  other  devil's  work,  have  been  done  behind  the 
veil. 

Now,  this  result  of  these  decisions  of  Eadical  courts  is  what 
makes  the  question  one  of  the  gravest  importance  to  every 
thoughtful  Protestant  in  the  land.  These  decisions  virtually  put 
all  Protestant  churches  into  the  same  category  v,ith  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  hold  the  infallibility  of  the  councils,  and,  there- 
fore, have  no  right,  according  to  their  creed,  to  ask  the 
civil    courts   to   set   aside  an    infallible    decision.     But   every 
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Protestant  body  holds  substantially  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  Presbyterian  standards — "  God  alone 
is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  com- 
•mandments  of  men.  Synods  and  councils  may  err — have  erred; 
yea,  have  degenerated  into  synagogues  of  Satan."  IIow  pre- 
posterous, therefore,  to  say  that  men  who  contribute  their  money 
on  the  faith  of  the  covenants  implied  in  these  standards,  shall 
iiot  be  allowed  protection,  as  citizens,  for  their  civil  rights  against 
the  machinations  of  a  "synagogue  of  Satan,"  because  the  civil 
courts  dare  not  "penetrate  the  veil!"  What  Protestant,  not  a 
fool  by  nature,  or  made  a  fool  of  by  his  partisan  credulity, 
would  give  his  money  or  property  to  maintain  and  propagate 
Protestant  principles  of  religion  with  no  guarantee  of  protection 
for  his  donation  from  perversion  by  the  error  of  synods  and 
councils  if  they  degenerate  into  synagogues  of  Satan?  The  com- 
mon sense  of  every  intelligent  Protestant  revolts  against  such 
decisions  as  these  in  Missouri,  and  would  not  receive  them  as 
law  (for  law  is  common  sense)  if  all  the  judges  in  Missouri  swore 
it.  This  affectation  of  delicate  reverence  which  forbids  to  "  pene- 
trate the  veil"  of  the  decisions  of  church  tribunals,  is  but  the 
affectation  of  the  crafty  libertine,  who  ever  affects  a  prudish 
reverence  for  female  purity  beyond  all  other  men.  The  funda- 
mental point  of  their  argument,  is,  that  no  matter  what  a  church 
tribunal  decides  in  matters  affectino;  civil  rights,  the  civil  courts 
must  accept  their  conclusions  without  question;  that  a  Presby- 
terian Assembly,  Episcopal  Convention,  or  Methodist  Conference, 
may  decide  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  save  in  the  sense 
of  Kenan  or  Emerson,  and  then  cut  off  any  minority  for  resist- 
ing that  decision,  and  then  take  their  property  and  use  it  to 
propagate  infidelity;  and  for  all  this  there  is  no  remedy,  save 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri — to  leave 
the  Church,  having  first  delivered  up  your  pocket-book,  and  go 
— where,  the  court  does  not  say. 

All  this  is  too  monstrous  to  be  accepted  as  law;  the  native 
instincts  of  any  honest  man  who  has  the  least  conception  of  the 
Protestant  first  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
the  fallibility  of  counsels,  revolt  at  it.     Nor  will  men,  however 
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little  they  know  of  law,  ever  be  made  to  believe  that,  in  reference 
to  religious  trusts,  the  civil  courts  of  Protestant  countries  stand 
just  where  they  did  before  the  great  Reformation,  listening  with 
awe  to  the  oracle  behind  the  "sacred  veil,"  and  subserviently 
executing  its  edicts  of  persecution  and  plunder.  It  is  no  ex- 
treme case  to  suppose  that  the  oracle  may  become  infidel  and 
demand  the  use  of  the  property  of  Christ's  people  to  persecute 
Christ's  cause.  According  to  these  Missouri  judges,  the  great 
point  in  these  cases  is  that  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
infidel  view  of  slavery — a  view  which  necessarily  leads  to  the 
denial  of  the  infallible  wisdom  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  and, 
because  of  their  resistance  to  the  apostasy,  they  must  give  up 
the  property  in  St.  Charles,  donated  by  men  and  women  not 
one  of  whom  but  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than 
receive  the  Assembly's  doctrine. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  execute  the  first  division  of 
the  work  proposed  in  this  article — to  exhibit  the  facts  of  this 
litigation  as  they  come  before  the  civil  courts — within  the  com- 
pass at  first  deemed  ample.  It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to 
present  only  in  the  most  summary  way  the  second  thing  pro- 
posed— the  law  pertaining  to  such  cases  as  it  must  present  itself 
to  the  judges  in  view  of  the  facts. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
four  somewhat  different  views  of  the  relations  of  church  property 
and  franchises  to  the  civil  law,  under  which  British  and  Ameri- 
can jurists  utter  the  opinions  which  are  cited  as  authorities  gov- 
erning the  decision  of  these  cases  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  the  dissenting  bodies  of  all  names  do  not 
hold  their  church  properties  by  incorporatedjtrustees,  as  in  this 
country,  but  simply  by  trusts  committed  to  parties  named  and 
those  appointed  to  succeed  them.  And  the  courts  in  determin- 
ing church  property  questions,  are  controlled  by*the  Statute  of 
Charitable  Uses,  (43  Elizabeth,  c.  4).  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  three  very  distinct  methods  of  managing  the  question  of 
church  property  under  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  first  method  may  be  called  the  New  England  method, 
though  no  longer  confined  to  the  New  England  States.     This 
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method  incorporates  "religious  societies,"  and  confers  upon  the 
society  thus  incorporated  all  the  powers  of  a  municipality  or 
"township"  for  the  election  of  trustees,  so  called,  though  in  fact 
not  trustees  at  all,  but  a  board  of  managers,  for  the  assessment 
of  a  church  tax  or  pew  tax,  and  for  the  compulsory  collection 
of  it  from  all  who  recognise  themselves  as  members  of  the 
society. 

The  second  method  is  to  incorporate  the  trustees,  properly  so 
called,  of  a  church  to  hold  such  property  and  funds  as  may  be 
committed  to  their  charge  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  case,  the  church,  as  such,  is  what  the  lawyers  call 
the  cestui  que  trust — that  is  the  party  for  whose  benefit  the  right 
and  title  is  held  by  the  trustees.  This  is  the  general  method  in 
all  States  who  have  not  adopted  the  New  England  method,  and 
yet  have  made  provision  by  statute  for  the  holding  of  church 
property. 

The  third  method,  in  States  which  give  no  charters  of  incor- 
poration to  religious  bodies — for  in  some  States  it  is  even 
forbidden — is  to  protect  church  property  in  the  hands  of  unin- 
corporated trustees  simply  by  the  common  law  of  trusts  for 
charitable  uses.  The  chief  difference  between  this  method  and 
that  of  the  British  for  dissenting  churches,  is,  that  in  Britain 
the  courts  act  under  the  special  statute  of  Elizabeth,  while  in 
such  States  of  America,  the  courts  act  under  the  common  law  of 
charitable  uses,  which  has  generally  been  adopted  from  the 
British  law  by  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  these  church  property  controversies 
will  therefore  bear  in  mind  these  very  important  diversities  of 
the  law  of  church  property,  as  the  opinions  of  the  various  jurists 
are  cited;  and  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  the  local  law  under 
which  the  view  of  the  judge  is  taken  and  the  opinion  given.  It 
is  because  of  disregard  of  this  diversity  of  the  local  law  that  the 
decisions  of  judges  are  so  frequently  misunderstood.  Thus  the 
recent  decision  of  Judge  Jameson  of  Chicago,  while  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Kentucky  judges  as  to  the 
general  principle  that  the  civil  court  is  bound  to  "  penetrate  the 
veil"  of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  yet  seems  to  Kentucky  or 
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Virginia  Presbyterians  to  go  very  far  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  to  the  case  of  a  minister  under  trial.  This  is  simply 
because  the  judge  contemplates  the  case  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  New  England  scheme  of  supporting  the  minister  by  com- 
pulsory tax  on  the  members  of  the  society,  thus  vesting  in  the 
preacher  a  valuable  right.  On  the  other  hand,  it  at  first  sight 
shocks  the  Kentucky  or  Virginia  Presbyterian  to  find  it  stated  in 
the  New  York  case  of  Robertson  vs.  Bullions,  "  that  the  trustees  of 
a  church  cannot  take  a  trust  limited  to  the  suj^port  of  a  particu- 
lar faith  or  a  particular  class  of  doctrines.''  Or  when  they 
find  it  stated,  as  in  the  case  of  Burrel  vs.  The  Associate 
Reformed  Church  of  Seneca,  (44  Barb.  282,)  that  "should  a 
religious  society  think  proper  to  separate  from  the  church  with 
which  it  has  been  previously  connected,  and  form  a  connexion 
with  another  denomination,  the  trustees  have  the  power  to  em- 
ploy such  minister  as  they  see  fit."  Or  when  they  find  it  stated, 
as  in  the  New  York  case  of  Petty  vs.  Tooker,  that  "the  legal 
character  of  the  corporation  is  not  aff'ected  by  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  ecclesiastical  connexion,  doctrines,  rites,  or 
modes  of  government  of  a  church  or  churches  formed  by  the 
corporators."  Or  as  they  find,  in  the  same  case,  that  the 
"  trustees  of  a  religious  society  can  determine  by  their  control  of 
the  corporate  property,  who  shall  conduct  the  religious  exercises 
in  the  house  of  worship  of  the  society;  and  make  such  regula- 
tions in  respect  to  the  renting  and  occupation  of  the  pews,  as  to 
exclude  persons  of  obnoxious  opinions  from  becoming  attendants 
upon  worship,  and  thereby  obtaining  a  right  to  vote." 

All  these  things  arise  out  of  the  gentilism  of  the  theory  of 
incorporating  "religious  societies"  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  The  churchly  instincts  of  the  Episcopal,  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches,  have  been  strong 
enough  to  secure  in  New  York  and  all  the  New  England  States, 
special  laws  of  incorporation  for  those  churches  severally.  And 
the  very  fact  that  a  professedly  Presbyterian  Church  can  exist 
at  all  under  such  laws  incorporating  "religious  societies,"  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  their  Presbyterianism  is  of  a  very, 
loose  order.     But  it  is  no  doubt   the  case  even  in  the  States 
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which  have  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  religious  societies, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  exist 
either  under  old  charters  or  special  charters.  Doubtless  the 
general  acts  for  the  incorporation  of  "rehgious  societies."  are 
simply  a  device  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  special  legislation.  And 
so  far  as  concerns  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  are  practically  administered  under  the  third  method 
specfied — of  trustees,  in  the  true  sense,  holding  property  in  trust 
for  pious  and  charitable  uses.  Hence  the  principle  enunciated  in 
The  People  vs.  Steele  (2  Barb.  397)  may  be  taken  as  universal, 
that ''  when  a  religious  society  is  organised  as  part  of  an  estabhsh- 
ed  denomination,  and  becomes  endowed  with  property  given  on 
the  faith  of  its  being  so,  the  trustees,  at  a  given  time,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  employ  such  property  in  maintaining  doctrine  and 
discipline  at  variance  with  that  of  the  denomination,  even 
though  they  might  be  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  corpora- 
tors; and  in  such  a  case  the  intention  of  the  donors  is  the 
criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  purpose  to  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  has  been  dedicated." 

This  is  the  simple  principle  upon  which  the  defence  of  the 
church  property  of  the  excluded  Synods  in  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  rests  against  the  claimants  under  the  Assembly.  They 
plead  before  the  civil  courts  that  their  property  has  been  donated 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Form  of  Government,  not  a  PrQsbyterianism  that 
varies  its  terms  of  communion  according  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  church  courts.  And  while  adherence  to  the  General 
Assembly  is  indeed  an  element  in  the  question  of  their  right 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  Presbyterian  property,  it  is  not  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  element.  When  the  action  of  the  church 
court  is  revolutionary,  and  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  adherence  to  the  standards  and  church  order  of 
Presbyterianism,  is  the  test  whether  the  property  is  used  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  who  gave  it  under  the 
covenants  of  the  standards  and  church  order.  And  the  singu- 
larity of  the  case,  is,  that  the  parties  seeking  to  oust  them  admit 
that  they  are  standing  fast  to  the  standards  and  order  to  main- 
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tain  which  the  property  was  dedicated ;  nay,  they  even  profess 
to  agree  with  them  fully  as  against  the  decrees  of  Assembly 
accepting,  and  making  a  new  test  of  communion,  the  infidel 
views  of  slavery  as  against  the  Apostles — and  yet  they  claim 
that  exclusion  by  the  Assembly  for  refusal  to  depart  from  the 
standards,  forfeits  the  property!  The  State  courts  in  Kentucky 
affirm  their  own  competency  to  inquire  which  party  are  main- 
taining the  doctrine  and  discipline  to  maintain  which  the  property 
was  dedicated ;  while  the  Federal  Court  of  Kentucky  and  the 
courts  of  Missouri  deny  the  competency  of  any  civil  court  "to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  power,"  and  inquire  beyond  it,  what  has  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  decreed? 

The  hue  and  cry  against  interference  with  religious  doctrines 
and  discipline  by  the  civil  courts,  and  the  citation  of  the  dicta 
of  jurists  against  such  interference,  is,  in  this  case,  demagoguery 
pure  and  simple.  Nobody  ever  claimed  that  civil  judges  shall 
decide  upon  doctrines  as  true,  or  discipline  as  scriptural  and  wise; 
or  that  civil  judges  shall  interfere  either  to  enforce  or  annul 
ecclesiastical  penalties.  And  it  is  but  absurd  demagoguery  to 
pretend  that  civil  judges  cannot  construe  a  church  creed  or  dis^ 
cipline  just  as  they  must  construe  a  will  or  a  conveyance,  to  find 
out  the  intention  of  parties  in  conveying  property  or  contribu- 
ting funds,  and  whether  those  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
trust  are  effecting  the  intention  of  the  donor.  As  the  judges  do 
not  examine  a  will  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  wise  one,  or 
a  deed  to  determine  whether  the  bargain  was  a  good  one,  so 
neither  do  they  examine  church  constitutions  to  determine  their 
merits  as  good  or  bad,  but  simply  to  find  out  their  meaning  as  a 
covenant  between  those  who  gave  and  those  who  received  certain 
property  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  court  to  maintain  the 
rightful  owners  in  possession  of. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  issues  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  litigation  of  church  property — both  the  right  of  the 
civil  courts  to  "penetrate  the  veil"  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  involv- 
ing civil  rights,  and  inquire  into  doctrines  and  discipline  as  matters 
of  fact  in  determining  the  intention  of  donors  and  the  duties  of 
trustees,  and  also  the  duty  of  the  civil  courts  to  enforce  the  use 
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of  such  property  to  those  who  adhere  to  and  maintain  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  the  donors  notwithstanding  their  non- 
adherence  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  when  that  adherence 
must  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  doctrines  and  principles — the 
whole  tenor  of  judicial  decisions,  to  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  we  must  look  chiefly  for  the  law  in  such  matters,  is  so 
entirely  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals,  that  only  by  such  perversions  and  garbling  as  wc  have 
already  noticed,  can  the  contrary  view  be  made  even  plausible. 

Premising  that  in  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri  Presbyterian 
Church  property  is  held  by  incorporated  trustees,  strictly  so 
called,  we  proceed  in  conclusion  to  cite  the  law  bearing  on  the 
case  from  the  decisions  of  courts  of  the  highest  authority,  be- 
ginning with  the  British  decisions  in  reference  to  unincorporated 
churches  under  the  law  of  trusts.  Liaiited,  as  this  citation  must 
be,  to  a  few  specimens  of  the  whole,  those  relating  to  Presby- 
terian Churches  will  chiefly  be  selected. 

Innes,  in  his  remarkably  able  volume  on  the  Law  of  Creeds 
in  Scotland,  gives  us  the  following  general  view  of  the  tone  of 
the  British  courts  in  reference  to  litigations  of  church  property: 

"  While  the  general  desire  of  courts  at  law  is  to  avoid  ecclesi- 
astical or  spiritual  questions,  they  find  it  impossible  wholly  to  do 
so.  '•'  *  *  If  a  body  of  men  have  wrongful  possession  of  a 
church,  or  a  sum  of  money — on  the  pretence,  for  example,  that  they 
are  the  religious  body  to  which  the  money  or  the  building  was 
destined — their  opponents  have  no  way  of  redressing  the 
wrong  and  vindicating  their  own  rights,  except  by  appealing  to 
the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country.  And  these  civil  tribunals  have 
no  means  of  doing  justice,  except  by  investigating  into  the  diff'er- 
ences — of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  practice — which  to  the  litigants 
may  be  religious  differences,  hut  to  tlia  judges  arc  mere  ^natters 
offaet  hearing  upon  a  (piestion  of  civil  rigid.''  P.  322. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  the  courts  of  Scotland  in  the 
last  century  declined,  as  much  as  possible,  though  on  various 
grounds,  to  meddle  with  the  matters  of  dissenting  churches.  *  ^ 
Down  to  1813,  the  universal  principle  of  our  court  was,  Avhen 
any  such  question  arose,  to  abandon  the  decision  of  it  to  the 
church  itself.  Tl,\c  only  difference  was,  that  in  some  cases  the 
bench  left  it  to  the  congregation — i.  c.  to  the  majority  of  the 
congregation ;  in,  other  cases  to  the  whole  church,  that  is,  to  the 
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majority  of  the  whole  church  or  body.  This  course  of  conduct 
had,  as  we  have  seen  in  parallel  cases  of  jurisdiction,  a  twofold 
origin — a  feeling  on  the  one  hand  that  dissenting  bodies  ought 
to  be  ignored  by  the  law,  and  on  the  other  a  feeling  that  bodies 
which  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  sake  of  separation  and  inde- 
pendence ought  to  have  their  independence  respected.  The 
desire  to  ignore  such  bodies  rather  tended  to  make  the  courts 
leave  questions  of  property  to  be  decided  by  the  local  majority — 
the  majority  of  the  congregation  more  immediately  concerned; 
the  other  principle  led  (though  later)  to  their  leaving  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  other  judicatory  of  the 
general  body.  .  .  This  ancient  principle  was  upset  by  one 
decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1813."  Pp.  32G,  327. 

In  the  Scotch  case,  which  gave  occasion  to  Lord  Eldon's 
opinion  here  referred  to,  when  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1813,  Sir  Islay  Campbell,  delivering  the  opinion  in  the  lower 
court,  had  asserted  precisely  the  dogma  of  the  Missouri  courts, 
in  giving  the  property  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation : 

"The  sole  question  is.  Who  are  the  majority  of  this  body  of 
individuals,  and  who  are  the  trustees  named  by  them  ?  The 
judge  cannot  listen  to  the  pecuhar  doctrines  either  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  or  of  moral  and  political  systems  adopted  by 
voluntary  associations."  P.  329. 

When  the  case  came  up  again  the  next  year,  (1804),  the  judges 
meantime  having  been  changed,  Lord  Hope  took  an  opposite 
view  in  favor  of  giving  the  property  to  the  body  adhering 
to  the  Synod,  instead  of  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 
And  on  this  ground:  "This  congregation  did  not  mean  to 
become  Independents.  They  meant  to  continue  Presbyterians. 
I  have  no  access  to  know  who  are  the  real  Burgher  Seceders,  but 
the  judicatories  themselves."  This  it  will  be  perceived  is  Judge 
Ballard's  doctrine  precisely. 

But  both  these  views  were  upset,  as  Innes  tells  us,  when  the 
case  went  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  never  since 
thus  upset  in  1813,  unless  it  might  be  in  Lord  Meadowbank's 
opinion  in  1837,  has  this  doctrine  been  heard  of  until  revived  by 
the  Kentucky  and  Missouri  Radical  judges. 

"I  do  apprehend,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "that  there  is  no  case 
that  we  have  had  which  would  authorise  me  to  say,  that  if  per- 
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sons  had  subscribed  to  a  meeting-house  for  religious  worship,  and 
if  those  persons  afterwards  disagreed  in  opinion,  you  would 
compel  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  religious  worship  of  those  who  had  changed  their  opinion^ 
instead  of  executing  that  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
adhered  to  their  religious  opinions.  *  *  When  I  speak  of  re- 
ligious opinions  in  such  a  case,  I  would  state  that  the  court  here 
would  examine  what  were  the  religious  opinions  merely  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  get  at  the  intent  and  purpose  with 
which  the  property  was  purchased."   Pp.  337,  338. 

When  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  had  been  counsel  for  the  Synod 
party  in  the  case,  afterward  attempted  to  expound  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Eldon  in  a  sense  that  adherence  to  the  Synod  is  the 
true  test  of  holding  the  original  doctrines,  Lord  Hope,  in  the 
Kirkintilloch  case  in  1850,  declares  that  such  a  view  "is  precisely 
the  error  in  the  Craigdallic  case,  (1813),  again  brought  out  and 
in  more  absolute  terms."  That  error  "consisted  in  talcing  as  de- 
cisive what  was  only  one  element  in  the  case,  and  it  might  be  a7i 
element  of  no  importance^  in  the  inquiry  what  was  the  original 
trust,  and  which  party  maintained  the  principles."    P.  346. 

Says  Innes :  "Lord  MeadoAvbank's  doctrine  of  probatio  pro- 
bata is  the  point  emphatically  repudiated  by  the  court  in  this 
case,  and  ever  since.  Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  the 
fact  of  Presbyterian  subordination,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  con- 
clusive. All  are  agreed  that  the  Craigdallie  principle  is,  that 
the  2^ropertg  folloivs  not  the  central  judicatories,  but  the  original 
principles  of  the  congregation." 

"  And  to  Lord  Meadowbank's  rejoinder,  '  But  submission  to 
the  judicatories  may  be  one  of  these  original  principles,'  the 
answer  of  his  successor  on  the  bench  is:  "  Tlien  you  onust prove 
that ;  it  is  not  p)robatio  p)robata.  It  is  not  even  a  presumption  of 
law.     The  p>resump)tion  is  the  other  way.''  P.  346. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  judge  should  dare  quote  this 
Craigdallie  case  as  authority  for  the  principle  that  adherence  to 
the  Assembly  is  conclusive  upon  the  courts,  merely  because  it 
happened  that  the  court  could  not  find  the  difference  of  principle 
between  the  two  parties,  and  therefore  left  the  property  with  the 
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Synod  party;  yet  this  is  the  use  made  of  the  case  by  the  Mis- 
souri judges.  What  makes  the  efifrontery  greater,  is,  that  Lord 
Eldon  himself,  in  the  case  of  Folgin  vs.  Wontner,  declared :  "I 
take  it  to  be  now  settled  by  a  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
appeal  from  Scotland,  that  the  chapel  must  remain  devoted  to 
the  doctrines  originally  agreed  upon."  (2  Jacob  and  Walker,  247.) 
And  to  settle  still  further  a  settled  thing,  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
Hope  declares  broadly:  "The  truth  is,  that  if  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  congregation  are  established,  adherence  to  them 
and  not  to  the  Synod  (the  supreme  tribunal)  is  the  rule  fixed  by 
the  case  of  Craigdallie;  so  that  separation  from  the  Synod  is 
really  in  that  case  immaterial."  P.  347. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  these  limits  to  cite  jthe  multi- 
tude of  British  decisions  all  to  the  same  effect.  Nor  is  it  need- 
ful. For  the  decision  here  cited  has  controlled  all  British  de- 
cisions for  near  sixty  years,  and  has  been  a  controlling  authority 
in  American  courts  also;  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  decisions 
fairly  quoted  which  militate  against  its  general  principles.  And, 
indisputably,  this  great  authority  is  precisely  to  every  point  in 
the  Kentucky  issues,  and  "upsets"  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Radical  jurists,  as  it  upset  their  intolerant  Scotch  predecessors. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  question  in  more  detail, 
will  find  the  whole  subject  elaborately  set  out  in  "Innes'  Law  of 
Creeds  in  Scotland." 

In  regard  to  the  decisions  in  American  courts,  there  is  great 
uniformity  on  these  points  and  perfect  conformity  to  them,  in 
every  case  where  the  courts  find  occasion  to  touch  upon  them. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  as  Chief  Justice  Hand, 
of  New  York,  among  the  most  learned  of  them  all  in  this  branch, 
says :  "  In  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  legislation  on  the 
subject,  very  little  aid  can  be  obtained  from  the  decisions  of 
courts  of  sister  States ;  and  the  contrariety  of  opinion  in  our  own 
courts  unfortunately  leaves  the  matter  in  some  perplexity."  One 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  variety  of  opinion  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  legislation  of  New  York,  with  its  general 
incorporation  of  "religious  societies,"  and  its  special  incorpor- 
ations of  the  Episcopal,  and  Dutch  Reformed,  and  other  churches. 
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from  the  case  of  Miller  vs.  Gable.  A  German  Keformed  church 
withdrew  from  the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  employed  a  Lutheran 
pastor  without  consent  of  the  Olassis.  The  court  wentvthoroughly 
into  the  differences  of  doctrine  between  the  Lutheran,  the  Ger- 
man Reformed,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  Dort.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hoffman  dismissed  the  bill  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
party,  no  doubt  deciding  under  the  "Religious  Society"  act, 
that  the  "society"  could  do  as  it  pleased  about  denominational 
connexion.  Chancellor  Walworth  reversed  the  decision,  on  the 
ground  that  the  call  of  a  pastor  not  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Classis  was  a  perversion  and  misapplication  of  the  corporate 
funds.  The  case  was  taken  up  and  reversed  again  in  the  Court 
of  Errors,  14  to  4,  (Miller  vs.  Gable,  2  Denio,  492,)  but  scarce 
two  of  the  reversing  senators  agreed  in  the  grounds  of  their 
reversal.  Gardiner,  president,  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
doubt  whether  the  trustees  are  not  independent  of  all  control 
with  reference  to  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship ;  while  Sena- 
tor Beers  thought  the  trustees  had  nothing  to  do  with  selecting 
the  minister,  and  no  right  to  determine  his  orthodoxy.  Senator 
Barlow  thought  a  majority  of  the  church,  or  of  the  society,  or 
of  the  trustees,  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  doctrine  at  the 
time  the  donation  was  made,  unless  there  is  explicit  declaration 
that  it  is  to  be  held  for  the  support  of  a  particular  doctrine. 

Chancellor  Walworth  makes  the  suggestion  in  one  case,  that 
the  Enghsh  Lords  in  deciding  Pearson  vs.  Shore — the  case  of 
Presbyterians  against  Unitarians — Lady  Hewley's  charity — was 
under  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  England  in  1701,  making  it 
penal  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  that  can  affect  the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon's  opinion  in 
1813;  for  that  was  a  decision  as  between  two  bodies  of  Presb3^- 
terians  equally  orthodox.  Indeed,  the  decisions  of  Chancellor 
Walworth  on  all  these  points  concerning  church  property  seem 
to  be  exceedingly  changeable  and  inconsistent,  probably  because 
of  deciding  now  in  the  light  of  one  system  of  legislation,  and 
now  in  the  hght  of  another.  In  the  case  of  the  Baptist  church, 
Hartford  vs.  Wetherell,  he  decided  that  the  association  recognis- 
ing the  minority  of  the  church,  though  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
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pews,  could  not  remove  the  minister  Avithout  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  "society,"  which  is  the  corporation.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  Lawyer  vs.  Clipperly,  in  1838,  (7  Paige,  281,)  he  decides 
that  a  Lutheran  minister,  nominated  by  the  church  council,  and 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  male  members  of  the  congregation, 
was  justly  excluded  by  the  trustees  from  preaching  in  the  church- 
building,  because  irregularly  elected,  and  for  having  departed 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Theologically,  the  trustees  were 
doubtless  right ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  New  York  principle, 
that  the  "  society"  may  call  a  minister  of  any  faith  they  please? 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
1863,  at  Peoria — probably  the  weakest  body  that  had  ever  as- 
sembled under  the  constitution — should  have  repudiated  so  ex- 
plicitly the  New  York  and  New  England  theory  of  trustees. 
As  though  "  God  had  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,"  we  find,  as  one  of  the  dying  uttterances  of 
true  Presbyterianism,  this  deliverance  of  that  body: 

"By  the  constitution  of  the  church,  the  session  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  this  includes  the  right  to  direct  and  control  the  use 
of  the  building  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  as  required  by  the 
special  usages  of  the  congregation,  or  the  Directory  for  Worship. 
This  being  the  principal  purpose  of  the  trust,  the  trustees  are 
bound  to  respect  the  wishes  and  action  of  the  session  as  to  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  house  of  worship.  The  session  is  the 
organ  through  whom  the  trustees  are  to  be  informed  how  and 
when  the  church  is  to  be  occupied;  and  the  trustees  have  no 
right  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  action  of  the  session  in  that 
regard." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  is  an 
admission  which  at  once  relieves  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
litigation  from  all  embarrassment  from  the  questions  that  trouble 
New  York  courts,  and  narrows  down  the  controversy  to  points 
mainly  covered  by  the  British  decisions,  which  are  generally 
accepted  as  authority  in  our  courts.  The  only  case  we  have 
met  with  suggesting  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  Lord  Eldon'o 
principle,  is  the  dictum  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  case  of 
Bap.  Ch.  vs.  Wetherell,  that  he  was  "not  prepared  to  say  that 
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it  would  be  right  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Lord  Eldon  here 
where  all  religions  are  not  only  tolerated  but  entitled  to  equal 
protection.  Upon  Lord  Eldon's  principle,  a  society  of  infidels, 
who  had  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  reason,  could  not, 
upon  the  conversion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  society  to  Christianity, 
be  permitted  to  hear  the  word  of  life  in  that  place  where  infidelity 
had  once  been  taught.  *  *  And  the  Court  of  Equity  in  a 
neighboring  State  might  find  itself  constrained  to  order  some  of 
the  parishes  to  employ  religious  teachers  who  should  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  as  it  was  taught  in  their  churches  at 
their  first  organisation." 

Now,  any  thoughtful  man  must  see  that  we  must  accept  all 
the  consequences  of  the  toleration  and  protection  of  all  opinions; 
and  notwithstanding  this  attempt  at  a  witty  reduetio  ad  ahsur- 
dinn,  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  American  law,  that  even  as  a 
Christian  minority  should  be  protected  against  an  infidel  apos- 
tasy, so  an  infidel  minority  should  be  protected  in  the  trust  once 
created  ;  and  it  would  be  much  better  evidence  of  the  conversion 
of  the  nine-tenths  that  they  leave  what  they  had  dedicated  to 
infidelity  as  a  monument  of  their  folly  to  humble  them,  and  go 
build  and  dedicate  to  God  a  new  temple,  than  to  rob  the  infidel 
minority  of  their  property  to  serve  God  with.  And  so  if  any 
Church  exists  which  ever  asserted  witchcraft  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  its  creed,  and  there  be  successors  to  that  faith  to  claim 
the  use  of  the  trust  property,  any  just  minded  American  will  say 
they  are  entitled  to  it. 

Having  thus  noted  the  only  doubt  of  Lord  Eldon's  doctrine  of 
applying  the  trust  property  to  the  maintainance  of  the  principles 
to  which  it  is  dedicated,  notwithstanding  non-adherence  to  the 
majority  of  the  body,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  American  decisions, 
we  may  the  more  properly  limit,  as  want  of  space  compels,  the 
citation  of  the  numerous  cases  fully  endorsing  it  to  a  few  speci- 
mens. And  first  of  all,  we  cite  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hand 
in  Robertson  vs.  Bullions,  which  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
Centre  College  case,  and  generally  applicable  to  all  the  cases, 
as  a  denial  of  the  Radical  idea  of  adherence  to  the  church  judi- 
catory as  essential  to  holding  the  property: 
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*'The  description  of  the  grantees  as  trustees  of  a  church  in 
connexion  with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
having  Dr.  Bullions  for  a  pastor,  does  not  amount  to  a  condition 
or  limitation  of  the  estate  conveyed.  No  doubt  the  grantor  to  a 
religious  association  may  make  a  particular  connexion  a  con- 
dition of  the  grant.  And  the  corporate  or  denominational  name 
may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  trust  as  to  doctrines  esteemed 
fundamental.  Put  in  these  cases  the  clauses  in  the  conveyances 
are  merely  descriptive  of  the  grantees,  and  designate  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Church,  and  admitting  it  has  a  connexion  with 
such  a  Presbytery  or  Synod  at  that  time.  But  no  condition  or 
limitation  in  that  respect  attaches  to  the  estate."  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  substantially  what  Lord  Eldon's  opinion  declared — 
"If  it  were  distinctly  intended  that  the  Synod  should  control 
the  use  of  the  property,  that  ought  to  have  been  matter  of  con- 
tract.'   But  there  must  be  evidence  of  such  a  contract." 

So  the  Pennsylvania  court — Judge  Gibson  himself,  who  de- 
cided our  church  case  in  1839 — decided  in  case  of  the  church  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  seceded  from  Carlisle  Presbytery  in  1838, 
that  though  subjection  to  a  church  judicatory  might  be  made  a 
fundamental  condition  in  the  trust,  yet,  that  not  having  been 
done  in  this  case,  the  churcb  did  not  forfeit  the  trust  property 
by  secession  from  the  Presbytery.  Chief  Justice  Hand,  though 
he  is  a  little  prone,  like  Chancellor  Walworth,  to  homilize  on  the 
divisions  which  Paul  labored  in  vain  to  keep  out  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  also  disposed  nervously  to  ask  with  Pilate,  "  What 
is  truth,"  yet,  as  a  trained  lawyer,  brings  out  the  just  con- 
clusions of  equity.  "In  this  State,"  says  he,  '■Ht  all  rests  on  eon- 
tract.  The  incorporation  is  a  contract."  And  this  is  the  true 
principle  on  which,  together  with  the  law  of  trusts,  all  these  cases 
rest.  Every  Presbyterian  who  gives  a  dollar  toward  a  church 
property  binds  those  in  charge  of  the  church  by  contract,  under 
the  terms  of  its  creed  and  constitution. 

In  announcing  the  result  of  his  reasoning  in  the  case  of  Robert- 
son vs.  Bullions,  Chief  Justice  Hand  declares:  "In  the  present 
case  I  do  not  think  a  secession  from  any  particular  Presbytery 
or  Synod  (the  supreme  tribunal)   would  be  a  palpable  abuse. 
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The  church  or  society  lost  no  rights  by  connecting  itself  with 
the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it 
would  do  so  by  connecting  itself  with  any  other  Presbytery  or 
Synod  of  the  same  denomination,  if  any  other  exists." 

Justice  Cady,  in  the  same  case,  while  laying  more  stress  on 
the  question  of  connexion  with  the  Synod,  yet  announces  that 
the  question  is,  "Who  are  noiv  seeking  that  the  §13,000  shall  be 
applied  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  donors  originally 
intended  it?  If  that  can  be  discovered,  the  court  is  bound  to 
carry  it  into  effect." 

In  New  Jersey,  the  courts  seem  to  have  laid  down  the  very 
doctrine  of  Lord  Eldon.  In  the  case  of  Ilendrickson  vs  Decow, 
(Sat.  Ch.  R.  577,)  after  stating  that  the  courts  inquire  into  re- 
ligious opinions  as  matters  of  fact,  the  court  declares: 

"If  the  majority  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  withdraw, 
however  sufficient  their  reasons  may  be,  that  will  not  deprive 
those  who  remain  of  their  ancient  name,  rights,  and  privileges, 
if  they  retain  their  ancient  faith  and  doctrines  and  adhere  to 
their  ancient  standards.''     But  we  are  obliged  to  forbear  citations. 

AVe  have  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  extraordinary  partisan 
manoeuvre  whereby  the  Kentucky  litigation,  having  been  brought 
into  the  Federal  courts,  is  now  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  If  the  lawyers,  jurists,  and  citizens, 
can  remain  silent  under  this  insult  to  the  majesty  and  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  it  is  not  for  the  Church  to  make  an  ado  about  it. 
And  we  have  learned,  some  time  since,  never  to  fight  for  those 
who  will  not  fight  for  themselves.  Whether  properly  or  improper- 
ly before  it,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  determine  these  issues — stated  a  little  more  in  detail 
than  in  the  opening  of  this  article  : 

First.  Do  the  civil  courts  of  the  United  States  recognise  any 
church  courts,  as  such,  with  jurisdiction  in  any  other  sense,  so 
far  as  concerns  civil  rights,  than  the  jurisdiction,  if  properly  so- 
called,  of  any  voluntary  association — bank,  railroad,  farmer's 
club,  base-ball  club,  or  any  other,  in  administering  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  association  ? 

Second.  If  so,  then  is  the  decree  of  a  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
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council  affecting  rights  of  property  and  franchises,  conclusive 
upon  the  civil  court,  as  "uncontrollable  evidence"  establishing 
the  proper  direction  of  funds  for  religious  uses  in  the  body  ? 

Third.  If  either  not  recognised  at  all  or  not  conclusive,  then 
does  the  use  of  the  church  property — especially  of  local  con- 
gregational property — follow  the  adherence  to  the  constitution, 
doctrine,  and  worship  of  the  Church,  or  follow  the  adherence  to 
the  majority  of  the  body  as  represented  in  its  supreme  council  ? 

Fourth.  If  it  follow  adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  stan- 
dards, then  does  not  the  attempt  to  add  to  the  terms  of  com- 
munion by  the  Assembly  of  1865,  certain  political  dogmas — as 
of  loyalty,  which  many  sincerely  beheve  to  be  "a  usurpation  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Divine  Master ;"  or  concerning  the  sinful- 
ness of  slavery,  which  many  sincerely  believe  to  involve  the 
infidel  heresy  of  the  peccability  of  Christ,  and  a  denial  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  apostles  who  tolerated  slavery  in  the  Church — 
so  subvert  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Presbyterianism  as  to 
justify  protest,  resistance,  and  refusal  to  submit  to  such  dogmas, 
that  those  who  hold  fast  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  principles 
are  entitled  to  hold  the  church  property  in  their  hands  dedicated 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  doctrines  and  principles?  • 

Fifth.  Even  if  not,  then,  was  it  competent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, under  its  general  power  to  *' suppress  schismatic  con- 
tentions," etc.,  to  exclude  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  ministers 
and  ruling  elders  confessedly  in  constitutional  connexion  hereto- 
fore, and  admitted  to  be  in  good  standing  by  leaving  them  in 
charge  of  churches  and  church  sessions,  without  any  form  of  trial 
or  hearing  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  to  dissolve 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  who  failed  to  execute  this  order  upon 
members  in  good  standing  with  them ;  and  finally  to  follow  this 
exclusion  from  the  body  with  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  church 
property  ? 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  the  decision  of  the  question  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  entertain  such 
questions  after  their  decision  by  the  State  Court,  must  be 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  every  intelligent  States 
rights  man  in  the  nation  ;  and  that  the  decision  of  these  ques- 
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tions,  if  entertained,  must  be  looked  forward  to  with  intense 
interest  by  every  Protestant  in  the  nation  as  settling  the  question 
whether  sacred  trusts,  created  for  maintaining  the  orthodox 
creeds  of  the  Reformation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great  Pro- 
testant principle  that  ''  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,"  and 
that  "synods  and  councils  may  err,  and  have  erred  and  become 
synagogues  of  Satan,"  can  any  longer  be  protected  in  this 
country. 

And  should  the  decision  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Radical  judges  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  will  not  our  Northern 
brethren  soon  find  that  the  §5000  given  to  erect  a  gallows  for 
the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
Haman's  gallows,  as  we  have  before  suggested  ? 
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Credo.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepherd.     1869.     Pp.  441,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  anonymous  work,  in  his  preface  of  six 
lines,  devotes  it  to  the  "enquiries  which  now  agitate  the  think- 
ing world."  Accordingly  he  discusses  these  four  points:  Super- 
natural Book;  Supernatural  Behigs;  Supernatural  Life; 
Supernatural  Destiny.  The  particular  topics  treated  under 
these  heads  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  are  such  as  these : 
Prophecy,  Geology,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  Three-One, 
Satan,  Spiritualism,  Regeneration,  Memory,  the  Conflagration 
of  this  Earth  preparatory  to  a  New  Earth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  a  New  Englander  and  a  Repub- 
lican, and  of  the  "trooly  loil;"  and  therefore  naturally  he  in- 
dulges occasionally  in  the  pleasure  of  a  fling  at  the  "rebellion" 
and  the  "traitors"  of  the  "cotton  oligarchy."  But,  we  can 
overlook  this  ;  for,  of  course,  in  New  England  his  views  would 
meet  no  favor,  nor  indeed  anywhere  amongst  the  masses  at  the 
North,  without  a  little  of  this  favorite  and  fashionable  seasoning. 
And  as  we  are  glad  to  have  such  views  as  this  author  generally 
holds  held  up  to  Northern  eyes,  we  can  tolerate  his  occasional 
harshness  to"wards  the  South. 

The  book  is  a  Boston  book  about  the  Supernatural — a  region 
generally  supposed  in  New  England  to  lie  quite  contiguous  to 
that  metropolis,  and  in  fact  to  be  given  over  to  its  scholars  and 
thinkers  for  a  peculiar  if  not  an  everlasting  possession.  And 
yet  there  is  no  pretentious  philosophy  and  no  heresy  in  the 
volume.  Marvellous  to  relate,  it  is  a  Boston  book  on  the  Super- 
natural, which  appears  to  be  sound  to  the  core.  Its  title  is  the 
great  word  Credo^  and  it  does  no  dishonor  to  its  title.  Holding 
fast  to  the  inspired  word  as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  faithful  found  amongst  many  faithless ;  wielding 
unusual   powers  of  argument  and  eloquence ;    and  subsidizing 
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various  learning  to  the  defence  of  truth,  our  highest  instincts 
and  our  sympathies  attract  us  to  him  as  to  a  brother ;  and  not 
knowing  who  he  is,  we  would  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  find  him 
out  and  take  him  by  the  hand,  if  he  would  let  us.  It  gives  us  real 
and  strong  delight  to  hear  from  any  New  Englander  in  these 
days  the  sentiment  that  "The  insj)ired  word  will  live  for  ever;" 
or  "During  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years  the  world  has  not 
advanced  one  step  in  the  actual  revelation  of  supernatural  truth," 
(pp.  18,  19).  No  matter  what  may  be  the  errors  of  opinion 
concerning  great  questions  of  political  philosophy  in  which  he 
has  been  reared ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the  narrow  and  igno- 
rant prejudices  regarding  his  Southern  brethren  w^hich  have  been 
a  part  of  his  education,  we  must  and  we  do  honor  him  as  a 
defender  of  the  truth. 

And  yet  it  is  a  sad  thing,  indeed,  that  we  should  have  to  be 
so  much  delighted  now  with  the  mere  general  orthodoxy  of  any 
New  England  production.  This  author  defends  the  outposts 
well  and  valiantly  against  infidels — that  is  all.  We  do  not  know 
what  he  may  be  in  the  more  inside  controversies.  vVlas  I  we  are 
charmed  when  New  England  says  what  is  not  very  bad  ; 
thankful,  we  find  ourselves  to  be,  for  small  favors.  New  England 
has  her  good  and  sound  men — we  do  not  dispute  it.  But  the 
glory  is  departed,  the  old  orthodoxy  which  pervaded  her  churches 
is  gone.  We  expect  but  little  sound  doctrine  from  that  quarter 
and  it  takes  but  little  to  gratify  us. 

In  his  chapters  on  Supernatural  Beings^  the  author  shows 
that  he  is  no  modern  Sadducee  like  the  Unitarians,  saying 
"there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit."  lie  believes, 
because  the  Bible  reveals,  that  there  is  a  personal  devil  with  his 
angels,  many,  mighty,  crafty,  cruel,  having  permission  given 
them  to  tempt  and  destroy  the  human  race.  lie  also  believes, 
because  the  Bible  reveals,  a  close  connexion,  manifold,  between 
the  spiritual  world  and  this  present  world;  and  that  we  can,  and 
do,  and  ought  to  feel  in  many  lawful  and  necessary  ways  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  And  further,  he  believes,  on  the 
same  authority,  that  there  are  influences  from  the  spirit  world 
which   are  prohibited  to  men.     Clairvoyance,    mesmerism,  and 
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animal  magnetism,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Medium  Spiritualism. 
Psychological  science  is  yet  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  and 
modern  Spiritists  have  seized  upon  its  facts  for  purposes  of 
delusion.  Nor  do  they  scruple  to  employ  direct  and  intentional 
deceit.  Many  things  which  they  do  are  done  by  sleight  of  hand. 
Japanese  jugglers  could  pass  for  splendid  mediums.  He  clas- 
sifies the  medium  spiritists  as  (1)  good  men,  bereaved  and 
over-anxious  to  communicate  with  the  departed;  (2)  inquisitive 
men,  eager  after  the  secrets  of  the  unknown  world,  and  ready  to 
listen  to  any  voice  and  obey  any  command  but  that  of  revelation ; 
these  are  your  superstitious  infidels,  your  credulous  incredulous ; 
(3)  spiritualistic  philosophers  with  cool  heads  and  steady  hands — 
many  of  them,  however,  as  might  be  expected  by  any  Christian, 
the  most  pitiable  dupes ;  (4)  men  seeking  pecuniary  advantage 
in  business  relations ;  (5)  sensual  and  devilish  men  using  the  ex- 
cellent opportunities  they  enjoy  to  make  victims  and  indulge 
their  passions. 

The  author  charges  that  Spiritualism  aspires  to  the  grandest 
political  designs.  They  aim  to  control  or  crush  this  Govern- 
ment. They  seek  to  introduce  a  new  social  order.  They  hold 
that  the  claims  of  the  State  are  superseded  by  spiritualism  : 
society  and  law  being  nothing,  and  spiritual  communication 
every  thing. 

He  charges  that  they  are  atheists ;  hold  that  belief  in  God  is 
degrading,  a  horrible  phantom,  a  soul-crushing  superstition; 
justify  blasphemy,  and  practise  it  in  their  public  assemblies. 

He  charges  that  they  justify  any  act  of  immorality  which  is 
prompted  by  the  lusts  of  a  depraved  heart;  denounce  all  matri- 
mony except  what  is  temporary  or  terminable  at  pleasure ;  pub- 
licly advocate  and  privately  practise  free  love;  and  constantly 
seek  to  sap  the  heart  of  all  virtue,  generating  in  it  the  elements 
of  impiety,  falsehood,  and  shamelessness. 

And  finally,  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  of  all  these  abominations,  Satan  himself  is  "the  skilful 
leader  in  the  back-ground." 

Dr.  Bond,  in  a  very  lively  article  on  this  subject  of  Spirit- 
ism in  the   December  No.  of  the  Neiv  Eclectic^   confirms  our 
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author's  statements  generally.  lie  says:  "The  rapidity  of 
the  spread  of  spiritism  since  it  was  spawned  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  Fox  girls  began  to  play  their  stupid  little  tricks, 
is  simply  marvellous.  There  is  no  record  of  so  rapid  and  per- 
manent a  delusion  in  Christendom."  lie  quotes  Bacon,  who 
says  "in  all  superstitions  wise  men  follow  fools."  "The  Fox 
girls  are  followed  by  philosophers,  statesmen,  heads  of  nations, 
literary  men,  and  proli  pudor !  Christian  divines."  All  these, 
says  Dr.  Bond,  believe  in  ghosts  revealing  the  highest  truths 
and  supplanting  the  religion  of  Almighty  God !  And  such 
wretched  ghosts,  worse  "peepers  and  mutterers"  than  Isaiah's 
wizards  !  Muttering  is  oratory,  mumbo-jumbo  lucidity,  to  their 
communications  with  men.  Even  dogs  (he  says)  make  more  in- 
telligible signs  with  their  tails,  than  these  interpreters  of  the 
mysteries  of  eternity  !  The  highest  physical  achievement  claim- 
ed for  them  is  a  rap  on  the  table,  or  an  empty  head  wifh  a  tam- 
bourine. Their  sole  religious  revelations  are  broken  echoes  of 
Theodore  Barker,  and  fins  and  tails  of  vulgar  Yankee  infidelity. 
Yet  for  these,  thousands  abandon  (what  they  never  had,  however, 
Dr.  Bond  !)  God  and  the  glorious  gospel  of  his  Son.  The  eman- 
cipated pulpit  of  the  North;  the  pulpit  of  great  moral  ideas,, 
and  of  a  refined  and  decorous  salvation  ;  the  pulpit  of  that  new 
messiah — the  New  England  conscience — is  in  open  league  (says 
Dr.  Bond)  with  the  Fox  girls,  and  the  highest  culture  of  the 
New  England  mind  is  giving  its  sanction  to  spiritism.  The  long 
continued  stimulation  of  the  times  (he  says)  has  produced  in 
feeble  people  a  form  of  intellectual  delirium  tremens^  in  which 
the  natural  foolishness  appears  in  phantasies,  and  all  the  latent, 
stupidities  become  active.  It  is  with  many  such  persons  now,  as 
with  frogs  in  oxygen — they  frisk  themselves  to  death.  The 
most  absurd,  unnatural,  feeble,  contemptible  thing,  Spiritism  is 
also  the  most  formidable  of  anti-christian  developments.  Many 
of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  it  claims  as  patrons.  Queen  Victoria 
communes  with  ghosts;  Louis  Napoleon  condescends  to  seances; 
ducal  houses  in  Scotland,  noble  families  in  England  and  Ireland, 
it  claims  amongst  its  adherents.  Of  course,  we  presume  it  can 
lie  respecting  such  matters  sometimes,  as  well  as  concerning 
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other  things.  But  it  chaims  "the  preeminent  intellects  and 
characters  of  the  age,"  as  William  Hewitt  expresses  it,  who  then 
proceeds  to  name  first  of  them  all  Abraham  Lincoln — the 
"shrewd  and  honest  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  devoted  spiritual- 
ist;" so  also  Garrison,  and  Greeley,  and  Longfellow,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Garibaldi,  and  even  Guizot.  They  publish  and  sus- 
tain many  newspapers  and  other  periodicals ;  issue  hundreds  of 
volumes  ;  have  lyceums  all  over  the  country ;  establish  Sunday- 
schools  ;  dispense  with  churches  and  a  regularly  employed  min- 
istry, but  support  hundreds  of  the  cleverest  lecturers.  The  in- 
dignant French  gourmand  (as  Dr.  Bond  reminds  us)  shook  off 
American  dust  from  his  feet,  denouncing  the  people  "who  had 
fifty  religions,  and  only  one  gravy;"  but  we  think  with  him,  that 
"the  smartest  nation  in  all  creation"  has  since  Talleyrand's  day 
produced  some  incomparable  new  religions.  "Mormonism  and 
ghostism  only  are  enough  to  establish  our  superiority,  even 
without  the  evangelical  patriotism,  that 

"  '  Whilst  one  hand  was  red 

With  murder,  feigned  to  stretch  the  other  out 
In  brotherhood  and  peace.'  " 

You  of  the  South  are  behind  the  age — that  is,  the  New  Eng- 
land age.  Wendell  Phillips  says,  and  does  not  he  know  ? — that 
you  are  "a  people  sunk  in  brutish  ignorance" — "eight  millions 
of  dunces  led  into  rebellion  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  knaves." 
Think  of  that  and  weep,  as  Paddy  says.  There  is  comfort  for 
you !  It  is  like  what  the  wise  and  good  Sherman  said  when  he 
was  burning  Columbia,  (which  he  has  since  denied  doing),  and 
was  applied  to  for  a  guard  over  the  South  Carolina  College 
Library  of  20,000  select  volumes  :  "Certainly;  I  did  not  come 
here  to  burn  libraries — I  would  rather  give  you  a  library." 
Think  of  that,  0  South  !  and  love  the  great  Sherman  for  the 
good  he  would  have  "rather"  done  you,  but  you  compelled  him 
to  do  you  evil.  Libraries  were  in  his  heart  for  you,  but  you/ 
forced  him  to  set  fire  to  your  houses,  after  they  were  under  his 
protection!  The  good  General  continued:  "If  you  had  had 
more  libraries  down  South,  you  would  never  have  rebelled."  So 
then  you  must  indeed  be  a  benighted  people !     There  is  no  "ad- 
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vanced  thought "  in  you — especially  none  concerning  religious 
matters.  You  have  never  made  a  new  religion.  Mormonism  on 
the  one  hand  and  Free-love-spiritism  on  the  other  are  a  pair  of 
twins  the  South  could  not  equal.  God  be  praised  for  that ! 
And  God,  in  his  mercy,  pity  the  North,  and  New  England 
especially,  so  inventive  in  religion  as  in  everything  else  without 
exception  !  She  has  thousands  of  true  men  and  true  Christians 
left,  as  "we  said  before — the  excellent  of  the  earth.  We  believe 
the  author  of  Credo  to  be  one  of  them.  It  is  our  earnest  prayer 
that  grace  may  be  given  to  all  such  to  witness  a  good  confession, 
and  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 


Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Lectures  on  the  Vocation  of  the 
Preacher.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd,     18G9.     Pp.  453. 

There  is  something  about  the  title  of  this  book  which  awakens 
the  fear  that  we  are  to  find  in  it  more  pretension  and  affectation 
than  solid  worth.  A  book  must  not  be  condemned  simply 
from  its  title;  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  left  out  of  view,  that  the 
impression  which  this  makes  upon  the  reader,  is  often  of  no  little 
consequence.  The  author  thus  explains  the  name  which  he  has 
seen  fit  to  put  upon  the  title  page.  "  Words  are  lamps,  are 
pitchers,  and  are  trumpets.  Preaching  to  the  intellect,  is  as  a 
lamp:  it  sheds  light  over  truths,  over  processes  of  argument, 
over  means  of  conviction;  preaching  to  the  conscience  is  as  a 
trumpet :  it  calls  up  the  soul  from  slumber,  it  makes  it  restless 
and  unquiet ;  preaching  to  the  experience  is  as  a  pitcher :  it  bears 
refreshment,  it  cools  and  calms  the  fever  of  the  spirit,  and  it 
consoles  and  comforts  the  heart." 

The  work  attempts  an  historical  survey  of  the  Christian  pulpit, 
embracing  the  apostolic  age,  the  early  Church,  mediaeval,  and 
post-medif«val  preachers,  and  great  preachers  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  The  representative  men  of  these  different  periods, 
whom  the  author  endeavors  to  portray  to  his  readers,  are  Paul, 
Chrysostom,  St.  Bernard,  Puritan  Adams,  and  Christmas  Evans. 
He  has  also  a  lecture  on  wit,  humor,  and  coarseness  in  the 
pulpit,  and  one  on  the  formation  of  style  for  pulpit  composition. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  one  to  pass  over  such  a  wide 
field  of  discussion  without  bringing  out  much  that  would  be 
entertaining  and  instructive.  So  the  book  is  certainly  a  very 
readable  one,  while  it  contains  much  that  we  cannot  commend. 
The  style  is  neither  plain,  smooth,  nor  forcible;  there  is  a  con- 
stant straining  after  the  strange  and  unusual  and  startling. 
When  he  narrates  the  simplest  fact,  he  tries  to  be  sensational, 
and  there  is  a  fondness  for  oddities  and  surprising  antitheses 
which  must  be  repulsive  to  the  cultivated  reader.  The  writer 
has  all  the  faults  of  the  Spurgeon  school ;  and  he  has  been  more 
successful  in  imitating  these  than  the  merits  of  his  master.  For 
he  has  neither  the  versatility,  the  unction,  nor  glowing  piety, 
which  so  eminently  mark  the  London  preacher. 

The  author  has  his  fling  at  slaveholders,  without  which  it  would 
seem  that  no  modern  Christian  book,  whether  English  or  Ameri- 
can, is  held  to  be  complete. 

In  the  great  number  of  extracts  which  are  brought  forward 
from  preachers  of  different  ages,  there  is  much  valuable  matter ; 
but  there  are  many  of  these  that  might  have  been  spared  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  were  not  familiar.  They  have  been  unearthed  from  out  of 
the  very  places  where  most  of  them  might  as  well  have  remained. 
It  does  appear  to  us  insufferable  conceit,  that  the  author  should 
have  presented  his  own  sermons  as  models  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  Speaking  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  imagination,  he  brings 
forward  two  sketches  of  his  own  composition  to  show  how  to  deal 
with  sacred  images  (pp.  322-330.)  This  is  a  breach  of  good  taste 
and  a  manifestation  of  vanity  which  we  hope  the  author  will 
live  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  of  wit  and  humor  which  are  presented 
here  as  new,  have  been  repeatedly  published  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  the  world  would  not  have  lost  much  if  they  had 
not  seen  the  light.  There  is  doubtless  a  legitimate  use  to  be 
made  of  wit  and  humor  in  the  pulpit ;  but  they  should  be  used 
both  sparingly  and  cautiously,  for  in  unskilful  hands  they  often 
bring  sacred  things  into  contempt. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  book  which  would  have  been  sur- 
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prising  twenty  years  ago,  because  never  found  then  in  books 
coming  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic;  namely,  its  frequent 
references  to  American  writers.  There  are  repeated  quotations 
from  Stevens,  Milburn,  Sprague,  xllexander,  Taylor,  and  othelrs. 
The  question  is  not  now  in  England  as  it  was  then,  "Who 
reads  an  American  book  ?"  This  country  is  now  strongly  im- 
pressing itself — its  peculiar  forms  of  thought,  and  of  language 
too,  upon  her  mother.  Especially  is  this  true  of  New  England, 
which  is  the  chief  manufactory  of  American  books.  She  is 
teaching  old  England  both  to  think  and  to  speak  in  her  ways, 
bad  as  well  as  good.  The  provincial  English  of  that  portion  of 
our  country  is  creeping  into  use  amongst  many  writers  in  Great 
Britain;  even  American  s/«7i(/ is  continually  quoted  in  English 
newspapers.  There  is  a  mighty  work  of  imification  going 
forward  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Hood  is  evangelical  in  his  views,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  well 
meaning,  earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel.  But  we  question  very 
much  his  ability  to  lecture  profitably  to  young  ministers  who 
would  attain  to  high  excellence  in  their  holy  calling.  There  is 
an  absence  of  literary  polish,  and  he  seems  incapable  of  a  calm, 
thoughtful  discussion  of  any  subject.  Still,  with  all  this,  there 
are  scattered  through  the  book  precious  thoughts  and  interest- 
ing incidents  and  anecdotes,  which  it  may  be  of  great  service  to 
ministers  to  read.  The  subject  is  one  on  wdiicli  too  much  of  what 
is  good  could  not  w^ell  be  written.  The  pulpit  is  the  greatest 
power  in  Christendom,  and  any  work  which  can  correct  its  faults 
or  stimulate  its  occupants  to  more  faithfulness  and  greater 
efficiency  will  be  cheerfully  welcomed  from  the  press. 

Earnest  Hours.  By  William  S.  PlUxMeh,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  llichmond:  Presbyterian  Com- 
mittee of  Publication.     Pp.  332,  12mo. 

This  volume  is  written  in  Dr.  Plumer's  characteristic  style, 
simple,  pointed,  practical,  impressive;  and  the  matter  of  it,  like 
all  the  author's  writings,  is  solid,  scriptural,  awakening,  instruc- 
tive, and  full  of  unction.     Dr.  Plumer  here,  as  in  many  of  his 
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other  works,  abounds  in  pertinent  and  affecting  illustrations,  so 
that  his  book  is  also  highly  entertaining  and  attractive. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  such  as  these:  "  Man  a  Proof  of 
the  Truths  of  Natural  Religion;"  "The  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God;"  "Human  Accountability;"  "The  Responsibilities  of 
Educated  Men;"  "Sin  is  Horrible;"  "The  Saint  Excels  the 
Sinner;"  "Thoughts  on  Noah,  his  Times,  and  his  Ark;"  "The 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Apostle  Peter;"  "Lessons  from  the 
Life  and  Fall  of  Peter;"  "Modern  Missions." 

The  book  contains  twenty-five  chapters  on  such  topics  as  these; 
and  with  God's  blessing  it  cannot  fail  of  carrying  light  and  life 
to  many  households. 

The  Student's  ScriiUurc  History :  The  Old  Testament  History 
from  the  Creation  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity. 
Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in 
the  University  of  London.  With  maps  and  wood  cuts.  New 
York :  Harper  k  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.  1869. 
Pp.  714,  12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  work  is  the  same  Dr.  Smith  who  edited  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  three  volumes,  published  during  the 
war;  and  who  also  has  edited  a  variety  of  Histories  for  the  use 
of  Students.  The  Appendices,  Notes,  and  Illustrations,  are  all 
taken  from  that  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  full  index 
attached  to  the  work.  It  is  divided  into  six  books,  each  pre- 
senting a  portion  of  the  whole  period,  but  based  upon  no  very 
special  view  of  the  subject.  The  first  runs  from  Adam  to  Abra- 
ham; the  second,  from  Abraham  to  Joseph;  the  third,  from 
Moses  to  Joshua;  the  fourth,  from  Joshua  to  Saul;  the  fifth, 
presents  the  single  monarchy  under  Saul,  David,  and  then  Solo- 
mon ;  the  sixth,  treats  of  the  divided  monarchy,  the  captivity, 
and  the  return. 

AYe  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining 
the  work.  The  cursory  examination  we  have  given  to  it  im- 
presses us  with  the  belief  that  it  is  not  comparable  with  Kurtz's 
Manual  of  Sacred  History. 
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Great    Christians  of  France,  St.  Louis  a7id  Calvin.     By  M. 

GuizoT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.     J.  B.  Lippincott 

&  Co.     Philadelphia:  1869.     Pp.  363,  12  mo. 

M.  Guizot  holds  that  universality  is  the  first  principle  and 
ultimate  aim  of  Christianity,  but  diversity  in  secondary  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  worship  is  the  inevitable  result  of  diiferences 
of  time,  place,  and  degrees  of  civilisation.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants he  considers  to  be  two  branches  from  the  same  stem, 
and  says  they  have  at  least  learned  that  they  can  and  ought  to 
live  together  in  peace. 

More  than  one  of  these  propositions  we  might  dispute.  But 
this  is  what  the  author  says  about  the  matter,  and  then  he 
declares  himself  an  honest  Protestant,  yet  says  he  is  able  to 
recognise  and  revere  those  true  Christians  who  are  not  members 
of  his  communion — to  which  we  respond  Amen!  with  all  our 
hearts. 

With  these  views,  M.  Guizot  has  been  led  to  choose  four  of 
the  most  earnest  and  noble  representatives  of  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  that,  in  them,  Christian  faith  and  piety  may 
shine  out,  notwithstanding  their  profound  divergence  and  their 
fierce  controversies.  Regarding  the  thirteenth  and  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  as  the  fairest  epochs  of  Catholicism,  he  selects 
St.  Louis  of  the  former,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of  the  latter 
time,  as  great  and  noble  Christians  of  the  one  branch  ;  and  he 
selects  for  honorable  representatives  of  the  other  branch,  Calvin 
and  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries  being  the  fairest  epochs  of  the  French 
Protestantism. 

The  intelligent  Christian  reader  will  anticipate  a  treat  as  he 
sits  down  to  read  this  book,  and  will  not  be  disappointed.  Some 
things  are  put  forth  by  the  distinguished  author  which  Presby- 
terians of  our  school  can  not  accept;  but  we  remember  from 
what  a  different  point  of  view  Guizot  looks  at  them,  and  we  ex- 
tend him  charity  and  tolerance.  For  example,  he  is  quite  too 
ready  to  apologize  for  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Again  he  misconceives  and  misstates  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  though  it  did  not  acknowledge 
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both  the  human  and  the  divine  clement  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
he  is  led  accordingly  to  express  sentiments  which  have,  for  our 
car,  an  infidel  twang.     And  again  he  misapprehends  Calvin  on 
free-will  and  predestination,  and  so  ventilates  some  theological 
speculations   which  we   hold    to   be   quite   shallow  and  rather 
heretical.     But  of  course  wo  never  should  think  of  going  to  M. 
Guizot  for  theology.     Ne  sutor,  etc.     He  is  a  statesman  and  a 
philosophic  historian.     Noii  omnia  possumus  omnes.     We  refer 
to  these  as  blots  on  the  otherwise  fair  face  of  the  work  before  us. 
M.  Guizot  describes  St.  Louis  as  not  the  wisest  or  most  politic 
of  kings,  nor  the  greatest  of  generals,  nor  the  mightiest  and 
most  brilliant  of  men  intellectually  considered;  but  his  greatness 
was  that  although  a  monarch  he  contracted  none  of  the  royal 
vices,  but  displayed  on  his  very  throne,  in  a  high  degree,  every 
human  virtue,   purified  and  ennobled  by  Christian   faith.     lie 
gave  no  new  or  permanent  impulse  to  his  age,  yet  he  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  did  honor 
to  Erance,  to  royalty,  to  humanity,  and  to  Christianity  alike. 
But  he  took  part  in  the  two  great  errors  of  his  time  :  a  Christian, 
he  did  not  recognise  the  rights  of  conscience ;  a  king,  he  wasted 
his  kingdom  in  a  blind  infatuation  for  the  Crusades.     Our  author 
pronounces  this  movement   to  have  sprung   originally  from  a 
noble,  disinterested,  and  moral  impulse,  worthy  of  the  age  which 
it  so  profoundly  stirred,  and  allows  that  many  of  its  results  have 
been   valuable.      "It   rather    aided  than    impeded  or   changed 
European  civilisation."     But  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.,  the  Cru- 
sades had  "lost  that  character  of  a  spontaneous  and  general 
impulse,  wliich  had  been  at  once  their  strength  and  their  excuse;" 
and  Louis,  more  than  any  other  man  of  that  period,  is  responsible 
for  prolonging  what  was   "more  and  more  inexpedient  and  ill- 
timed  because  day  by  day  it  became  less  spontaneous  and  more 
incapable  of  success."  (Pp.  141,  142.) 

Upon  the  other  subject  Guizot  pronounces  Louis  to  have^becn 
quite  as  much  in  error,  yet  more  excusable,  because  he  was  just 
obeying  with  sincere  convictions  the  prevailing  and  emphatic 
belief  of  his  time.  Our  author  says  well  that  "  the  war  waged 
against  religious  liberty  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  great 
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crime  of  Christian  society;"  "the  cause  not  only  of  most  griev- 
ous wrongs,  but  the  most  formidable  reactions.  And  he  con- 
siders this  most  dangerous  error  to  have  culminated  "intlic 
thirteenth  century,  where  it  was  enforced  by  legislation  as  well 
as  upheld  by  the  Church."  The  statutes  of  St.  Louis  explicitly 
condemn  all  heretics  to  death,  and  command  the  civil  governors 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  bishops  on  this  point ;  and  "St. 
Louis  himself  asked  Pope  Alexander  lY.  in  1255  to  extend  the 
Inquisition  *  *  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  place  the  poAver 
which  it  gave  in  the  hands  of  the  Pranciscans  and  Dominicans.  *  * 
Indeed,  with  the  feelings  entertained  by  St.  Louis  on  this  subject, 
liberty,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  merest  shadow  of  justice, 
had  reason  to  hope  for  more  from  the  Church  than  from  the 
throne."  (P.  143.)  That  thirteenth  century,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the  horrible  Inquisition  and 
the  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  the  south  of  France. 

In  his  life  of  Calvin,  although  the  great  statesman  disappoints 
our  expectations,  by  not  producing  a  work  more  worthy  of  his 
own  fame,  and  more  worthy  of  its  exalted  subject,  we  neverthe- 
less find  very  much  to  interest  and  to  instruct,  and  a  good  deal 
to  admire.  What  impressed  us  most  as  we  read  the  book,  was 
the  testimony  which  this  production  of  the  celebrated  author 
assists  in  giving  to  our  age's  growing  comprehension  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  Genevcse.  M.  Guizot's  book,  notwithstand- 
ing its  occasional  manifestations  of  his  unfitness  to  handle  such  a 
theme  in  all  its  bearings,  will  help  still  further  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century  respecting  the  true  character  of 
Calvin  and  his  principles.  As  Presbyterians  and  Calvinists,  we 
confess  to  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact,  that  so  many 
pens  are  at  work  in  Europe  in  rescuing  the  fame  of  a  man  wo 
revere  so  highly,  from  the  contumely  and  reproach  which  the 
Papacy  and  its  ally,  Infidelity,  have  so  long  been  heaping  on 
Calvin's  name.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Guizot  for  introducing 
to  us  several  of  these,  of  whom  w^e  knew  nothing  before.  One 
is  Stahelin,  a  German  writer,  said  by  our  author  to  have  written 
"  a  very  intelligent  history  of  Calvin,"  published  in  1850.  An- 
other is  Emile  Saisset,  "  a  very  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
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contemporary  French  school,"  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
3Iondes  for  1848.  Another  is  "  a  careful  memoir  by  M. 
Am(3cl(3e  Roget,  entitled  ^L'Eglise  et  VEtat  a  Creneve  du  Vivant 
de  Calvin,'  published  at  Geneva,  1867."  (See  pages  240,  256, 
292,  299.)  Besides  these,  we  may  refer  to  Kampscliulte  8  Life 
of  Calvin,  including  Ids  Clmrcli  and  State  at  Ceneva,  just  issued 
in  Germany.  The  book  of  Bungener,  which  "we  recently  noticed, 
our  author  pronounces  "a  remarkable  work,"  although  he  calls 
in  question  the  certainty  of  its  statements  regarding  the  visit  of 
Cardinal  Sadolet  to  Calvin,  (pp.  236-8).  » 

Describing  Calvin's  early  zeal,  indefatigable  activity,  and 
wide  spread  influence  whilst  still  a  mere  youth,  Guizot  gives 
him  credit  for  remembering  that  not  long  previously  he  had 
himself  been  a  Catholic,  and  showing  consideration  for  the  insti- 
tutions and  members  of  his  ancient  Church,  and  moderation  both 
of  judgment  and  language.  He  says,  however,  this  "gave  way 
only  too  soon  to  violence  and  invective."  But  he  explains  how  the 
change  was  produced  by  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  who  were 
"persecuted,  banished,  imprisoned,  and  led  to  the  stake."  (Pp. 
101, 162.)  "  So  long  as  prudence  was  possible,  Calvin  was  prudent 
and  anxious  to  conciliate  the  established  authorities."  (P.  162.) 
He  describes  the  Genevese  "  as  the  boldest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  least  revolutionary  among  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  he  was  devoid  of  fear,  but  he  had  great  deference  and 
consideration  for  authority  even  whilst  he  was  openly  opposing 
it."  (P.  174.)  Yet  he  charges  Calvin  with  "speaking  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  of  its  dignitaries  with  brutal  violence  and 
insulting  familiarity,"  in  the  dedication  of  his  Institutes  to 
Francis  I.  (P.  175.)  But  again,  in  reference  to  another  matter, 
he  suggests  what  is  a  very  good  apology  for  this  violence,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  already  referred  to,  the  actual  cruelties  inflict- 
ed by  these  dignitaries.  He  says  :  "  Surely,  very  few  men  in 
the  sixteenth  century — I  do  not  speak  of  any  other — were 
liberal  and  large-hearted  enough  to  use  such  language  concern- 
ing the  death  and  the  future  state  of  their  most  formidable 
enemy."  (P.  207.)  This  refers  to  Calvin's  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  wicked  and  persecuting  Duke  of  Guise. 
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We  quote  the  following  from  the  author's  delineations  of  Calvin 
personally : 

"His  correspondence  with  the  principal  French  reformers 
was  a  constant  exhortation  to  prudence,  patience,  submission  to 
the  civil  power,  and  religious  independence.  He  desired  to  see 
neither  aggression  nor  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants. *  *  No  doubt  the  precepts  and  practice  of  St.  Paul 
were  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  that  he  both  preached  and 
practised  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  in  things  that  did  not 
interfere  with  faith  in  Christ  and  the  will  of  God.  In  all  that 
concerned  religion,  no  innovator  was  ever  bolder  than  Calvin, 
[Guizot  elsewhere  gives  the  key  to  Calvin's  course  in  this  re- 
spect, when  he  says:  "i^i  tins  circle — (that  is,  the  necessity  and 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  dependence  of  the  Church  on 
Scripture) — the  mind  of  Calv'ui  moves,'"^  and  at  the  same  time 
less  revolutionary.  None  was  ever  more  scrupulously  indiiferent 
to  all  other  aims  than  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  evangelical  Church,  and  the  reformation  of 
man's  moral  nature.  I  do  not  know  how  far  his  logical  fore- 
thought was  able  to  penetrate  the  future,  or  if,  whilst  he  was 
prosecuting  his  work  of  religious  emancipation,  he  foresaw  tliat 
what  he  was  doing  would  bring  forth,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
such  immense  political  and  social  changes.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  it  in  any  way;  that 
his  essentially  judicious  and  practical  mind  was  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  his  mission  and  by  the  immediate  present;  and  that  he 
did  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  future  centuries, 
and  the  far-off  designs  of  God."  (Pp.  340-341.) 

"  Calvin  was  one  of  those  rare  great  men  who  are  rich  both  in 
heart  and  intellect;  who  can  no  more  look  with  indifference  at 
the  fate  of  an  individual,  than  at  that  of  a  kingdom ;  and  who 
feel  for  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  for 
the  storms  which  agitate  a  nation.  He  was  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  faith  and  sorrows  of  one  simple  woman,  as  in  those  of  all 
Christendom;  and  could  apply  himself  as  eagerly  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  a  single  conscience,  as  to  the  moral  reformation 
of  a  whole  city,"  (P.  344.) 

"Moreover,  he  entertained  great  respect  for  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  looked  upon  its  full  development  as  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 
Literature  and  social  science,  all  great  intellectual  labor,  and 
all  large  utterance  of  thought,  had  great  value  in  his  eyes,  and 
attracted  him  powerfully."  (P.  340.) 
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In  close  connexion  with  these  praises  of  the  Reformer,  let  us 
put  Guizot's  censures  of  him  for  the  part  he  had  in  the  death  of 
Servetus,  together  with  some  account  of  the  facts  as  he  repre- 
sents them. 

"I  think  that  this  visit  bears  equally  strong  proof  of  premedi- 
tated design.  Precisely  at  this  period,  Calvin  was  engaged  in 
the  contest  I  have  recently  described  with  the  Libertines.  *  * 
When  Servetus  entered  Geneva,  the  Libertines  had  some  reason 
to  expect  that  they  might  triumph.  *  *  But  neither  the  Liber- 
tines, nor  Servetus,  knew  the  resolute  adversary  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  From  the  moment  that  Calvin  heard  that  Servetus 
was  in  Geneva,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  one  instant,  although  he 
was  already  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  perilous  struggle.  *  * 
'I  do  not  deny'  (wrote  Calvin  on  the  following  9th  of  Septem- 
ber) Hhat  he  was  imprisoned  at  my  instance,'  *  *  *  'and  I 
arranged  so  as  to  procure  a  prosecutor.'  *  *  *  At  its  com- 
mencement, [of  the  trial,]  and  for  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days,  Servetus  showed  no  lack  either  of  moderation  or  skill,  al- 
though both  attack  and  defence  were  sharp  and  keen.  "^  *  The 
trial  was  soon  transformed  into  a  theological  controversy.  *  * 
'I  do  not  doubt'  (answered  Servetus)  'that  this  bench  and  this 
table,  and  every  thing  that  we  see,  is  essentially  God.'  Again, 
when  it  was  objected,  that  according  to  his  views,  the  devil  must 
be  a  manifestation  of  God,  he  laughed,  and  answered  boldly: 
'  Do  you  doubt  it  ?'  *  *  The  Council  was  both  shocked  and 
embarrassed.  There  were  warm  partisans  of  Calvin  in  its  ranks, 
and  eager  protectors  of  Servetus — among  others,  the  principal 
Libertine  leaders  Ami  Perrin  and  Berthelier ;  but  tliere  were 
also  some  impartial  members  who  were  sorry  to  see  Calvin  take 
such  a  prominent  place  in  the  prosecution,  and  who  had  no  desire 
to  become  judges  in  a  trial  for  heresy.  Still  they  recognised  the 
danger  to  Christianity  of  the  Spaniard's  pantheism,  and  refused 
at  any  cost  to  appear  to  sanction  it.  *  *  They  adjourned  the 
trial  several  times,  and  put  off  the  final  decision  as  if  they 
•dreaded  to  pronounce  it.  *  *  The  crisis  of  the  two  struggles  in 
which  this  small  State  was  engaged  had  arrived.  *  *  With  the 
instinct  of  the  man  of  action,  Calvin  felt  this,  and  unhesitatingly 
adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  in  both  cases.  On  the  27th 
August,  1558,  he  uttered  the  severest  censures  from  the  pulpit 
upon  the  conduct  of  Servetus;  and  on  the  3rd  of  September 
following,  *  *  *  he  solemnly  refused  to  administer  the  com- 
munion to  the  leader  of  the  Libertines,  who — in  spite  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Council  of  State — had  been  pronounced  unworthy 
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of  it  by  the  Church.  The  trial  of  Servetus  *  *  suddenly 
changed  its  whole  character.  All  moderation,  all  prudence,  were 
thrown  aside  by  the  prisoner ;  led  away  by  the  hope  of  over- 
whelming an  enemy  who  was  fiercely  attacked  and  in  danger 
elsewhere,  Servetus  became  the  vehement  accuser  of  Calvin  even 
unto  death.  *  *  *  Servetus  *  *  demanded  that  his  adversary 
should  be  committed  for  trial,  ^and  that  he  shall  be  kept  in 
prison  as  I  am,  until  the  trial  shall  be  ended  by  the  condemnation 
to  death  of  one  of  us  two,  or  by  some  other  punishment.'  " 
(Pp.  312-319.) 

*' During  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  Calvin  had  never  con- 
cealed his  feeling  as  to  what  the  sentence  ought  to  be.  On  the 
20th  August,  after  it  had  commenced,  he  wrote  to  Farel :  '  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  condemned  to  death,  but  I  trust  that  there 
may  be  some  mitigation  of  the  frightful  torture  of  the  penalty.' 
""  "^  On  the  26th  October  *  *  he  wrote  to  Farel  *  *  '  To-mor- 
row he  will  be  led  to  the  stake.  We  made  every  effort  to  change 
the  manner  of  his  death;  but  in  vain.'"  (P.  323.) 

"It  was  their  tragical  destiny  to  meet  each  other  and  to  enter 
into  mortal  combat  as  the  champions  of  two  great  causes.  It  is 
my  profound  conviction  that  Calvin's  cause  was  the  good  one, 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  morality,  of  social  order,  and  of  civilisa- 
tion. Servetus  was  the  representative  of  a  system  false  in  itself, 
superficial  under  the  pretence  of  science,  and  destructive  alike 
of  moral  dignity  in  the  individual  and  of  moral  order  in  human 
society.  In  their  disastrous '  encounter,  Calvin  was  conscien- 
tiously faithful  to  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  and  duty;  but  he 
was  hard,  much  more  influenced  by  violent  animosity  than  he 
imagined,  and  devoid  alike  of  sympathy  and  generosity.  Servetus 
was  sincere  and  resolute  in  his  conviction,  and  he  was  a  frivolous, 
presumptuous,  vain  and  envious  man,  capable  in  time  of  need  of 
resorting  both  to  artifice  and  untruth.  In  an  age  full  of  martyrs 
to  religious  liberty,  Servetus  obtained  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  few  martyrs  to  intellectual  liberty;  whilst  Calvin,  who  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  w^ho  did  most  towards  the  establishment 
of  religious  liberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adversary's 
right  to  liberty  of  belief." 

"I  do  not  think  that  Calvin  ever  felt  any  hesitation  or  regret 
as  to  his  own  conduct  during  the  trial  of  Servetus.  He  believed 
in  his  right  and  duty  to  suppress  heresy  in  this  manner  as  sin- 
cerely as  Servetus  believed  in  the  truth  of  his  opinions ;  and  his 
most  intimate  friends,  instead  of  trying  to  soften  him,  endeavored 
to  confirm  his  severity.  *  *  Even  the  most  advanced  advocates 
of  liberty  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  honest  error  could  not 
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be  a  crime.  Scrvetus  himself,  when  he  was  accused  of  saying 
that  the  soul  was  mortal,  exclaimed,  '  If  ever  I  said  that,  and  not 
only  said  it  but  published  it  and  infected  the  whole^  world,*  I 
would  condemn  myself  to  death.'  (Pp.  327,  328.) 

"At  length,  to  the  honor  of  humanity  and  the  promotion  of 
its  social  and  moral  well-being,  rays  of  divine  light  have  shown 
us  the  right  of  the  human  conscience  to  liberty  of  belief.  *  * 
Assuredly,  truth  is  the  queen  of  the  intellect;  and  whoever  be- 
lieves in  truth,  is  a  champion  bound  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  her  reign.  But  man  is  so  constituted  that  truth  can  and  will 
consent  to  govern  him  only  on  condition  of  his  own  free  adhesion 
to  her  rule.  *  *  *  Urge  all  around  you  to  bow  before  truth  and 
pay  homage  as  to  a  queen.  But  if  you  cannot  prevail  with  them 
*  *  remember  that  there  arc  still  two  things,  even  in  the  most 
bitter  enemy — a  free  conscience  which  ought  to  be  respected,  an 
erring  brother  who  may  be  loved.  *  *  Make  every  allowance 
for  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  the  prevailing  prejudices  which  not 
even  a  man  of  genius  can  altogether  escape ;  make  allowance  for 
all  tlie  necessities  of  the  time  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances; 
make  allowance  for  whatever  you  choose ;  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  laws  and  measures  by  which  Calvin  endeavored 
to  ensure  unity  of  conviction  in  Geneva  are  a  stain  upon  his 
memory,  an  element  condemned  beforehand  in  his  work,  upon 
which  time  ought  to  pass  a  just  sentence.'"  (Pp.  331,  332.) 

These  last  observations  are  from  M.  le  Pasteur  Coulin,''now  of 
Geneva.  We  accept  them  heartily,  excepting  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation they  contain  of  Calvin  ^'laws  and  measures"  at 
Geneva  in  general.  We  accept  them  heartily  as  applied'to  the 
tragical  case  of  Servetus ;  only  we  must  insist  that  it  shalF  be 
borne  in  mind  that  eight  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Council 
which  finally  condemned  Scrvetus  were  Calvin's  enemies,  and 
only  five  of  them  his  friends ;  and  also  that  had  this'^been  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  auto  da  fe,  we  never  should  have  heard  of  it;  and 
yet  further,  that  while  it  is  true  that  Calvin  prosecuted  Servetus 
for  heresy,  and  that  he  was  condemned  and  executed  for  heresy, 
it  was  not  Calvin  who  either  condemned  or  executed  him,  nor  is 
he  responsible  for  either  act.  It  was  the  state  at  Geneva  which 
did  both  these  acts.  There  is  abundant  proof  that  infidelity  and 
heresy  were  punished  at  Geneva  as  crimes  against  the  state — 
nay,  that  even  contempt  of  church  censures  was  held  to  be  and 
punished  as  being  a  crime  against  the  state.     But  there  is  no 
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evidence  that  if  even  the  blasphemies  of  Servctus  could  have 
been  considered  as  mere  church  offences^  they  would  have  met 
■with  state  punishment. 

Passing  from  this  topic,  wc  must  observe  that  M.  Guizot's 
account  of  Presbyterian  church  government,  as  to  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  it  held  by  Calvin,  (see  pp.  335,  330,)  we  cannot  accept  as 
correct.     It  is  contradicted  by  the  fourth  book  of  the  Institutes. 

We  commend  to  the  reader  the  interesting  details  given  in 
pages  218-231  and  elsewhere,  of  the  difficulties  Calvin  encoun- 
tered in  setting  up  again  the  apostolic  church  discipline ;  and 
also  Guizot's  denial  that  Calvin  was  supreme  in  Geneva  and  the 
government  there  a  theocracy,  with  the  proofs  afforded.  (See  pp. 
200,  2*.)2.)  "There  can  bene  doubt  (as  our  author  well  says)  that 
the  power  of  the  pastors  was  very  great;  but  that  of  the  civil 
magistrates  was  equally  great,  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
usins:  it" — and  moreover,  that  "even  Calvin  himself  was  not  be- 
yond  the  reach  "  of  their  power. 

Our  author  makes  knowfi  to  us  the  interesting  fact  that  "sev- 
eral learned  French  and  German  editors,  among  them  the  emi- 
nent historian  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Strasburg,  M. 
Edouard  lleuss,  are  preparing  a  new  edition,  published  at  Bruns- 
wick," of  the  works  of  Calvin. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  extracts  from  M.  Gui/ot's  account 
of  Calvin's  academy  or  college,  and  still  more  of  the  manner  of 
his  calm  and  peaceful  death  ;  but  space  forbids. 

We  close  with  a  paragraph  expressing  the  great  French  states- 
man's idea  of  the  true  method  of  the  historian  : 

"It  is  an  easy  and  vulgar  manner  of  writing  history,  to  depict 
exclusively  the  most  salient  features  of  men  and  parties,  and  to 
describe  only  those  views  and  violent  passions  which  separate 
them  most  strongly.  I  have  no  taste  for  this  superficial  and 
crude  method ;  truth  demands  that  we  should  penetrate  beyond 
the  mere  surface  of  minds  and  characters,  that  we  should  also 
show  their  inmost  nature,  and  point  out  the  larger  views  and 
and  juster  feelings  which  have  sometimes  led  opponents  to  seek 
to  understand  and  approach  each  other.  This  is  what  I  have 
just  done  with  regard  to  Sadolet  and  Calvin."  (Pp.  235,  236.) 
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MINISTERS'  AVIDOWS  AND  OllPIIANS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  memorial 
looking  to  some  positive  and  permanent  provision  for  the  families 
of  deceased  ministers,  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton 
Wilson.  If  his  scheme,  or  any  kindred  scheme,  should  be  got  into 
successful  operation,  as  the  fruit  of  this  initial  effort,  he  may 
undoubtedly  regard  it  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  useful  life. 
Because  the  imperative  need  of  such  a  provision  presses  upon 
the  Church  with  accumulating  weight  year  by  year ;  because 
the  manifest  interest  excited  throughout  her  bounds  since  the 
earliest  discussion  of  this  topic  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  beginning  to  recognise  this  ponderous  obligation  ;  and 
because  no  enterprise  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  her 
worthiest  sons  is  so  environed  with  difficulties  as  this. 

In  the  discussion  at  Mobile,  two  or  three  things  were  formally 

expressed  or  constantly  implied.     First,  that  the  preaching  of 

the  gospel,  from  Presbyterian  pulpits  at  least,  seems  to  involve 

the  necessity  of  poverty  in   the  preacher.     That  is  to  say,  the 
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work  is  not  rcuiunerative  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  so  few  and  ftir  between  as  to  prove  its  almost 
universality.  Abject  want,  and  the  more  distressing  forms  of 
poverty,  are,  by  God's  blessing,  comparatively  rare ;  but  the 
minister  of  the  word  usually  lives  a  life  of  self-denial  and  painful 
economy.  The  ravages  of  war  impoverished  a  rich  country,  and 
the  popular  delusion,  still  current,  is  that  minimum  salaries  only 
can  be  expected  from  the  majority  of  congregations.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  this  delusion  Avill  disappear  as  the  country  emerges 
from  the  ashes  and  scoria  of  the  eruption.  The  saddest  token 
of  defeat  which  these  States  could  suft'er  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  the  peculiar  forms  of  thrift  in  favor  among  their  con- 
querors. Nevertheless  the  fact  abides,  that  the  lieralds  of 
salvation  are  not  enticed  by  the  promise  of  emoluments.  The 
most  that  is  expected  in  any  case  is  a  "comfortable  support," 
with  no  sort  of  provision  for  old  age,  failing  health,  or  death. 

Another  idea  constantly  present  was,  that  the  minister  of  the 
word  could  not  properly  have  any  secondary  occupation  by 
which  his  monetary  affairs  might  be  improved.  His  work 
demands  all  his  time  and  the  employment  of  all  his  faculties. 
He  cannot  preach  fifty-two  days,  and  engage  in  secular  business 
three  hundred  and  thirteen.  During  the  conflict,  society  and  the 
Church  were  in  an  abnormal  condition ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  enlisted  for  the  nonce  under  other  banners.  The  grain  of 
comfort  that  remains  to  cheer  them  under  defeat,  is  the  reflection 
tliat  this  temporary  service  involved  no  treason  to  their  Supreme 
King,  albeit  this  precise  charge  is  one  count  in  the  indictment 
presented  by  their  enemies.  The  destruction  of  values  all  over 
the  Southland  made  the  customary  support  of  the  ministry  next 
to  impossible,  and  many  were  forced  to  win  daily  bread  by  secu- 
lar occupations.  But  with  the  return  of  peace,  the  former 
habits  of  thought  were  restored,  and  the  known  sentiment  of 
Christian  men  and  women  is  manifestly  against  the  secularization 
of  the  ministry.  It  were  therefore  a  mere  waste  of  time  and 
space  to  discuss  that  question  now  and  here. 

Once  more:  It  was  consequently  implied  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ministers  must  needs  be  liable  to  that  direst  form  of 
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affliction  that  can  touch  the  children  of  God.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  paint  any  imaginary  picture  to  harrow  up  the  soul :  the 
terrible  reality  is  appalling  enough — a  stricken  household 
mourning  the  departure  of  its  head  and  support,  with  the  super- 
added horror  of  known  destitution  !  In  the  black  future  noth- 
ing can  be  descried  to  temper  its  gloom,  but  the  uncertain  charity 
of  kindred  and  friends.  For  these  households  are  rarely  self- 
sustaining,  and  the  sort  of  labor  possible  to  most  of  them  is  not 
remunerative  enough  to  provide  the  commonest  necessities.  The 
bare  idea  of  living  upon  eleemosynary  aid,  fitfully  bestowed,  is 
so  intolerable  that  the  quiet  rest  of  the  grave  seems  by  com- 
parison the  next  best  thing  to  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Therefore,  finally,  it  was  implied  that  the  formal  enactment 
of  a  law  to  met  these  exigencies — to  reach  to  the  remotest 
hamlet  in  the  land — and  to  provide  a  regular  and  official  form 
of  relief,  instantly  applicable  to  every  case  in  the  bounds  of  this 
Church,  is  the  most  urgent  and  imperative  duty  that  can  chal- 
lenge her  attention. 

Within  the  ten  years  last  past,  it  is  probable  that  more  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  limits  within  which  the  Church 
may  properly  manifest  her  organic  life,  than  in  any  other  decade 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  She  is  not  of  the  world,  but 
she  is  in  the  world,  and  must  needs  be  interested  in  its  progress. 
She  may  not  assume  the  custody  of  the  civil  government,  but 
she  may  exert  her  influence  to  evangelize  the  civil  ruler,  for 
whom  she  is  instructed  to  offer  her  prayers.  She  may  not  engage 
in  secular  enterprises  for  the  accumulation  of  capital,  but  she  is 
bound  to  fulfil  her  contracts  involving  monetary  interests. 

She  cannot  assume  control  of  the  press ;  but  she  may  have 
publications  issued  under  her  authority,  and  even  a  periodical 
literature  that  in  some  sense  answers  to  the  organs  of  other  cor- 
porations. In  the  intervals  between  these  acknowledged  rights 
and  these  plain  prohibitions,  there  are  of  course  many  points  of 
debatable  ground,  and  it  may  be  that  the  matter  now  under  dis- 
cussion occupies  one  of  them. 

I.  Therefore  the  primal  question  presenting  itself  is  now  in 
order :  Is  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  system- 
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atic  and  efficient  provision    for    the   families   of  her  deceased 
ministers  ? 

The  one  charter,  under  which  all  the  works  of  this  organi- 
sation must  be  performed,  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  she  may  safely  occupy  fields  that  are  not  specifically 
forbidden — because  that  which  may  be  right  and  proper  for  in- 
dividual performance  may  be  totally  without  the  province  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  creed,  that  all 
things  ecclesiastical  are  made  after  the  pattern  shown  on  the 
mount.  So  any  arrangement  which  may  be  made  to  banish 
poverty  from  the  desolate  households  of  God's  departed  servants, 
must  be  buildedupon  this  secure  foundation.  It  is  not  a  scheme 
of  private  benevolence  that  is  now  under  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  official  duty,  as  clearly  incumbent  upon  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Church  as  the  work  of  missions. 

Under  the  old  economy,  the  provision  made  for  the  Levites — 
who  were  undoubtedly  the  representatives  of  the  gospel  ministry — 
was  full  and  ample.  While  that  economy  was  in  force,  every 
member  of  the  tribe  was  positively  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
Church  to  the  latest  generation.  And  this  was  not  in  the  way 
of  spontaneous  liberality,  but  by  express  command  of  God.  They 
were  in  the  room  and  stead  of  all  the  first-born  of  all  the  other 
tribes,  hallowed,  when  God  inflicted  the  culminating  curse  upon 
Egypt ;  and  the  tithe  was  their  inheritance^  theirs  by  right  of 
primogeniture.  That  their  families  were  included  in  the  pro- 
vision is  perfectly  plain  from  the  record.  If  there  was  ever  a 
case  in  which  the  sustentation  of  the  altar-servants  might  have 
been  left  to  the  voluntary  liberality  of  the  Church,  this  was  such 
a  case.  The  Church  was  a  "close  corporation,"  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  her  boundaries  included  an 
entire  nationality.  But  divine  wisdom  ordained  a  formal  and 
regular  method  of  sustentation,  and  charges  nothing  less  than 
robbery  upon  the  withholder  of  tithes  and  offerings. 

How  much,  or  how  little,  of  this  old  law  has  been  abrogated, 
either  by  direct  acts  of  repeal,  or  by  the  superior  light  of  the 
gospel,  may  here  be  a  pertinent  question.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  regular  assessment  of  tithes  has  not  been  entirely  abol- 
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ished  in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  albeit  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  them  have  required  for  their  enforcement 
the  sanctions  of  secular  law.  Perhaps  the  whole  thing  is  an 
encroachment  upon  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his 
people  free.  But  the  author  of  the  best  paper  upon  systematic 
benevolence  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  any  Assembly,  does 
not  hesitate  to  build  his  argument  upon  God's  old  system  of 
tithes — as  fixing  the  proportion  of  temporal  gains  which  the 
Giver  of  all  reclaims.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sum  of 
the  offerings  to  be  systematized  is  divided  and  subdivided,  and, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  no  special  fund  has  ever  been  devoted 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the  present  discus- 
sion is  offered.  Dr.  Wilson's  memorial  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  no  such  provision  is  common  in  the  Church.  The  right  and 
duty  of  the  Church  are,  however,  apparent  from  another  view  of 
the  subject. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  plain  command  of  God  secured  the 
sustentation  of  his  ministering  servants  and  their  families  under 
the  old  dispensation,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  gospel  ministry 
was  left  in  a  worse  position.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  newer 
and  fuller  dispensation  is  inferior  in  any  essential  particular. 
All  the  analogies  of  the  two  Testaments  show  a  vast  gain  to  the 
last ;  as  the  comparison  of  circumcision  with  baptism,  or  the  pass- 
over  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  manifests  past  all  contradiction. 
In  the  case  of  the  ministry,  the  enlargement  and  dignity  of  the 
office,  compared  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  Levitical  services, 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  student  of  the 
word.  Is  it  credible  that  God  would  have  left  this  most  impor- 
tant interest  of  humanity  without  due  provision  ? 

While,  therefore,  the  Christian  Church  is  exhorted  to  stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  God  has  made  her  free,  this  liberty 
does  not  include  deliverance  from  the  obligation  to  sustain  the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  The  requirements  of  the  Deca- 
logue have  not  been  removed  or  lowered,  even  if  the  tithe  has 
been  abolished.  So  far  from  this,  there  has  been  in  fact  a  new 
commandment  added,  which  establishes  the  unity  of  the  Church 
upon  a  basis  stronger  than  the  gates  of  hell.     The  old  covenant 
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was  glorious,  but  the  new  is  "rather  glorious;"  and  one  of  its 
plainest  conditions  is  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  shall  live 
of  the  gospel.  Is  it  probable  that  the  families  of  the  ministers 
are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  provision  ?  If  so,  then 
the  first  covenant  was  the  better  in  this  regard  at  least;  and  the 
argument  in  the  8th  and  9th  of  Hebrews  has  no  conceivable  ap- 
plication. 

In  the  inspired  annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  the 
account  of  special  legishition  providing  for  the  systematic  sup- 
port of  Christian  Avidows  and  their  families.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation in  the  record  that  the  widows  of  elders  who  labored  in  the 
word  and  doctrine  wore  omitted  in  the  stated  distribution. 

The  object  of  this  argumentation  is  to  show  that  this  business 
belongs  to  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity.  If  the  organic 
life  is  of  anv  value,  let  us  have  its  manifestation  in  this  direction. 
For  here  is  presented  at  once  the  most  urgent  necessity  for 
action,  and  the  most  ilaii;rant  case  of  neMccted  duty  to  be  found 
in  her  modern  history. 

II.  Having  thus  reached  the  main  point  for  examination, 
to  wit,  the  method  by  which  the  Church  shall  meet  this  objec- 
tion, the  memorial  of  Dr.  Wilson  is  first  presented.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  his  scheme  was  received  with  con- 
siderable distrust  at  the  very  outset,  simply  because  of  some  real 
or  fancied  resemblance  in  it  to  the  ordinary  system  of  life  as- 
surance.  The  general  outlines  of  his  plan  are  probably  well 
known  to  all  Presbyterians  in  the  South  ;  and  his  proposed  method 
of  accumulation  would  certainly  be  successful,  if  universally 
adopted.  But  the  fatal  objection  in  the  minds  of  many  godly 
men,  is  the  bare  fact  that  this  plan  is  built  upon  a  calculation  of 
contino-encies  relatino-  to  the  duration  of  life.  There  arc  to  be 
many  contributors  and  but  few  beneficiaries,  and  these  few  are 
dependent  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  event  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  knowledge  or  foresight.  Hence,  it  is  a  lottery, 
an  appeal  to  chance,  an  attempted  barrier,  like  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  to  the  irresistible  march  of  God's  providence,  an  attempt- 
ed evasion  of  God's  inflexible  decrees.  Each  contributor  to  the 
fund  makes  his  stated  payment,  with  the  implied  confession  that 
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he  has  some  expectation  of  reaping  the  benefit  eventually. 
Hence,  it  is  an  impious  trading  upon  the  chances  of  life  and 
death,  a  profane  attempt  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  God,  who 
thus  vainly  essays  to  hide  his  purposes  from  the  scrutiny  of 
mankind. 

Because  God's  purpose  is  not  exhausted  in  the  mere  death  of 
the  husband  and  father.  The  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  household 
is  part  of  his  plan,  and  if  you  deny  ingress  to  the  gaunt  wolf — 
poverty — you  are  so  far  hindering  the  effect  of  his  purgatorial 
discipline,  and  making  some  other  agonizing  dispensation  neces- 
sary. If  these  are  not  the  logical  results  of  the  various  forms 
of  objections  urged  against  life  assurance,  the  objectors  have 
failed  to  state  their  points  plainly.  And  if  these  are  the  logical 
deductions  from  their  statements,  they  perish  from  positive  emp- 
tiness, as  soon  as  the  sunlight  touches  them.  The  priests  of 
Baal  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  to  attract  the  notice 
or  win  the  favor  of  their  sluggish  deity.  But  the  beneficent 
God  of  the  Bible  does  not  feast  upon  the  agonies  of  his  wor- 
shippers. It  is  even  possible  that  he  may  look  upon  a  bereaved 
household  sustained  by  the  product  of  a  life  policy  with  compla- 
cency. He  can  sustain  this  household  by  miraculous  inter- 
position, as  he  did  once  in  Sarepta,  or  he  may  allow  it  to  live 
upon  the  spasmodic  liberality  of  his  children,  as  he  does  to-day ; 
but  his  Church  would  do  well  to  sec  whether  or  not  he  expects 
and  demands  of  her,  as  an  organic  whole,  some  more  regular 
and  stable  system  of  maintenance.  And  if  Dr.  Wilson's  plan 
is  not  feasible,  she  would  perhaps  do  better  to  find  out  one 
that  is. 

In  its  last  analysis,  the  objection  to  life  assurance  that  offends 
some  consciences,  is,  that  it  proposes  to  give  something  for  noth- 
ing; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  beneficiaries  receive  that  for 
which  they  pay  no  equivalent.  A  minister  aged  forty,  pays  $30, 
and  dies,  and  his  widow  receives  $1,000.  That  is  to  say,  she 
gets  $970  for  nothing.  But  there  are  forty  other  clients  of  the 
same  corporation  who  do  not  die,  and  they  also  pay  $30  each. 
This  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  In  this  case,  the  cor- 
poration gets  $1,200  for  nothing.     Now,  add  the   cooperative 
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principle,  the  system  of  mutuality,  and  the  objection  is  answered. 
This  is  precisely  Dr.  Wilson's  plan,  and  the  figures,  which  are 
nearly  accurate,  are  his.  If  it  be  said,  that  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  7nai/  die,  the  answer  is, 
that  all  the  tabular  statements  of  all  the  life  assurance  compa- 
nies in  the  world  corroborate  these  figures. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dr.  Wilson's  memorial  is 
consequently  very  nearly  right.  There  are  some  slight  modifi- 
cations to  be  suggested,  the  need  of  which  will  be  apparent  as 
soon  as  they  are  stated.  Were  it  certain  that  the  next  Assem- 
bly would  proceed  to  prompt  legislative  enactments  upon  the 
basis  thus  furnished,  the  discussion  of  the  topic  might  terminate 
here.  The  defects  in  the  scheme  would  reveal  themselves  in  due 
time,  and  might  be  remedied  as  experience  accumulated.  There 
are,  however,  three  special  points  which  may  be  noticed — one  in 
the  memorial,  one  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  one  in 
the  subsequent  discussion, 

1.  In  the  memorial — which  Dr.  Wilson  says  "is  to  provide  a 
fund  that  is  virtual  life  assurance" — he  proposes  to  ignore  the 
very  foundation  of  all  life  assurance  schemes.  That  is,  he  pro- 
poses to  make  no  sort  of  discrimination  in  the  character  of  the 
risks — to  use  a  technicality  belonging  to  the  system — but  to  de- 
mand the  same  premium  from  all,  without  reference  to  age,  or 
the  state  of  health  in  any  case.  In  the  next  place,  he  proposes 
to  double  the  premium  and  the  value  of  the  policy  in  special 
cases,  such  as  city  charges,  thus  doubling  isolated  risks. 

2.  The  Committee  adopted  these  suggestions  bodily,  and  even 
amended  the  jnemorial  b3''  recommending  "the  payment  of 
$1,000  or  its  multiple  upon  the  payment  (as  premium)  of  ?30 
or  its  multiple  annually." 

o.  Col.  Wade,  apparently  seeing  the  defects  of  the  plan,  sug- 
gested that  the  annual  premium  should  be  raised  to  $35,  "because 
we  admit  men  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  kinds  of  health."  This 
was  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  presentation  of  the 
report. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  brief  extracts  that  the  general  idea 
of  life  assurance  was  at  the  base  of  the  plan ;  while  those  who 
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participated  in  the  debate  seemed  to  keep  it  studiously  concealed 
on  one  side,  or  to  drag  it  constantly  into  view  on  the  other.  But 
on  both  sides  of  the  debate,  the  fact  that  the  C(^mmonest  prin- 
ciples of  life  assurance  were  recklessly  violated,  was  entirely 
overlooked.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  as  it  stands  is 
in  exact  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  life  assur- 
ance, which  is  built  upon  rigid  discrimination  in  the  matter  of 
age,  and  positive  exclusion  in  case  of  impaired  health.  So  that 
Dr.  Wilson's  statement,  "that  the  objectionable  features  of  this 
system  are  omitted  in  his  plan  for  mutual  relief,"  is  entirely 
true. 

For  just  in  this  matter  of  discrimination  lies  the  gravamen  of 
all  life  assurance  iniquity.  It  is  not  merely  because  it  proposes 
to  "give  something  for  nothing;"  but  because  it  affects  to  decide 
which  man  in  the  multitude  of  its  clients  shall  die,  and  which 
shall  live.  It  probes  to  the  hidden  machinery  of  the  body,  ex- 
amines into  the  condition  of  deep-seated  organs,  measures  the 
respirations,  and  counts  the  pulses.  The  discovery  of  organic 
lesions  prevents  the  issue  of  the  policy ;  and  even  hereditary 
predispositions  are  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  causes  of 
death  in  a  past  generation  are  carefully  investigated  and  record- 
ed. With  all  these  precautions  duly  observed,  the  average  esti- 
mate of  the  "value"  of  human  life  is  about  Dr.  Wilson's 
figure — §30  to  $1,000,  taking  forty  as  the  average  age  of  the  in- 
sured. It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  rate  of  premium  will 
yield  a  profit;  and  in  mutual  companies  this  profit  is  added  to 
the  policy  at  its  maturity.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  Col.  Wade's 
suggestion  to  increase  the  annual  premium  to  §85,  (or  three  and 
one-half  per  centum,)  was  conservative  and  wise;  inasmuch  as 
the  security  would  thus  bo  increased  one-sixth,  while  the  addi- 
tional annual  outlay  would  be  very  small. 

Still  arguing  upon  life  assurance  statistics — it  may  be  observed, 
that  while  Dr.  Wilson's  plan  does  not  "discriminate,"  it  does 
about  accord  with  the  result  of  these  tabular  statements.  Per- 
haps the  average  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiaries  would  be 
rather  over  than  under  forty.  If  this  average  shall  be  much 
over  forty,  the  ratio  of  premium   is  too   small,  even   with  Col. 
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Wade's  amendment.  But  the  strong  probability  is,  that  the 
combination  of  five  hundred  congregations  at  |530  each  per 
annum  wouhl  immediately  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  secure 
$1,000  to  the  families  of  all  the  ministers  in  this  connexion  who 
shall  die  from  this  date  onward.  But  certain  conditions  are  in- 
dispensable. 

1.  There  must  be  concurrent  action  on  the  part  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  connexion  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  needful  fund  cannot  be  provided  by  iso- 
lated contributions.  One  hundred  contributors  would  accumulate 
only  three  thousand  dollars,  and  if  the  majority  of  these  liap- 
j)encd  to  be  much  over  forty  years  of  age,  the  ratio  of  mortality 
would  more  than  exhaust  the  fund.  That  io,  more  than  three 
of  them  would  die.  Those  most  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
relief  fund,  would  naturally  be  those  whose  pastors  were  well 
stricken  in  years.  A  young  minister  in  robust  health  would 
have  a  better  apparent  "chance  of  life,"  and  the  people  of  his 
charge  would  not  be  so  eager  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  relief 
fund  for  his  small  family.  In  fact,  the  voluntary  combination 
of  congregations  can  hardly  be  expected,  and  the  plan  must  fail, 
if  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  is  not  uni- 
versally recognised  and  acted  upon.  There  are  pastors  in 
service  who  have  reached  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  who 
will  outlive  some  of  their  brethren  that  are  fifty  years  younger. 
But  the  probabilities  are  the  other  way,  and  men  Avill  infallibly 
be  governed  by  apparent  probabilities. 

2.  There  must  be  uniformity  in  the  annual  premium,  and  in 
the  promised  benefit.  There  cannot  be  one  premium  of  .^^iJO 
securing  a  benefit  of  $2,000,  and  many  premiums  of  $30  se- 
curinn;  half  this  benefit.  Ikcause  the  most  a2;ed  and  infirm 
would  surely  secure  the  larger  sum,  and  the  equation  would  be 
destroyed.  In  life  assurance  corporations,  the  aged  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  their  age  and  the  consequent  risk  involved.  Here 
there  is  no  discrimination,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  vari- 
ation in  premium  or  policy.  So  there  must  needs  be  uniformity 
of  relief,  as  well  as  universality  of  subscription. 

Supposing  these  two  conditions  met,  the  plan  would  probably 
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be  efficient.  To  render  its  efficiency  nearly  certain,  the  sugges- 
tion of  Col.  Wade  should  be  adopted,  and  §35,  at  least,  be  fixed 
as  the  amount  of  the  annual  premium.  The  average  membership 
in  Presbyterian  churches  is  large  enough  to  make  this  annual 
outlay  next  to  nothing  in  the  case  of  each  individual  member. 

One  more  suggestion  will  close  the  discussion  under  this  head. 
The  object  now  in  hand  is  the  relief  of  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers,  and  nothing  else.  If  it  be  desirable  to  make  provision 
for  others,  there  are  multitudes  of  ways ;  and  the  complete  oper- 
ation of  the  present  enterprise  does  not  exhaust  the  charity  or 
the  energies  of  the  Church.  This  case  is  urgent.  Give  it  the 
needful  attention,  promptl}^,  and  the  successful  working  of  the 
system  will  open  the  way  for  many  kindred  schemes.  There 
are  multitudes  of  believers  in  the  development  of  "the  corporate 
life  of  the  Church."  If  this  be  anything  more  than  sounding 
brass,  or  anything  better  than  individual  beneficence,  it  will 
be  able  to  secure  substantial  comfort  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  all  her  ministering  servants. 

All  that  has  been  said  thus  far,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  Dr.  Wilson's  plan  will  be  carried.  It  has  also  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  such  needful  precautions  as  those  suggested  above 
will  be  duly  observed.  The  rules  and  rates  of  insurarw^e  cor- 
porations are  certainly  founded  upon  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  the  stable  logic  of  figures;  and  it  were  an 
evidence  of  great  folly,  or  of  sublime  faith,  to  erect  such  a 
scheme  upon  opposite  theories.  Humanly  speaking,  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  depends  upon  two  or  three  things,  such  as  concur- 
rent adoption  of  the  plan  by  all  the  churches;  rigid  adherence  to 
rules  of  equation,  based  upon  mortuary  tables;  and  the  conse- 
quent confidence  of  the  church  membership  in  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme  itself — because  this  scheme  in  its  entiretv  is 
based  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church. 

In  anticipation  of  objections  to  the  plan  from  the  brethren 
who  abhor  life  assurance  and  its  congeners,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  lukewarmness  or  indifference  of  perhaps  a  larger  number, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  amiss  to  present,  and  briefly  discuss,  in  these 
pages,  a  plan  in  substitution  of  Dr.  Wilson's,  or  more  accurate- 
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ly,  an  amendment  to  his  proposition.  Perhaps  the  amendment 
may  be  adopted,  should  the  original  motion  fail. 

III.  In  presenting  a  modification  of  the  plan  sketched  in  the 
memorial  and  enlarged  in  the  Committee's  report,  it  is  proper 
to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  former  argument,  touching  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  premises.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  to  satisfy  any  candid  Christian  that  the  obli- 
gation to  make  the  indicated  pro-vision  verily  rests  upon  the 
Church.  And  it  may  be  suggested  by  objectors  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son's scheme  will  not  work  for  two  reasons.  The  fir?t  is,  that  it 
rests  upon  the  vohmtary  offerings,  imperfectly  systematized,  and 
liable  to  be  discontinued.  It  is  an  open  question,  whether  or 
not  five  hundred  churches  would  cooperate.  But  it  is  not  an 
open  question  whether  or  not  the  cooperation  of  fifty  churches 
would  result  in  failure.  Because  in  small  combinations  the 
"risk"  of  death  is  in  larger  proportion  than  three  per  centum. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  voluntary  system  seems  unsafe,  as 
separate  congregations  could  always  throw  off  the  separate  obli- 
gation by  pleading  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  its  organic  capacity 
to  do  the  work.  Again,  the  defect  in  the  voluntary  arrange- 
ment appears  in  the  certainty  that  the  most  prompt  contribu- 
tors to  the  fund  would  be  those  congregations  whose  pastors 
were  aged. 

The  other  probable  objection  is  still  more  formidable.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  not  prominent  in  the  debate  of  the  Mobile 
Assembl3^  For  while  the  obligation  to  care  for  the  families  of 
deceased  pastors  undoubtedly  rests  upon  the  Church,  the  method 
presented  in  the  memorial  is  no  where  indicated  in  the  only  recog- 
nised rule  of  practice.  It  is  called  "virtual  life  assurance,  bereft 
of  its  objectionable  features."  AVhereas  life  assurance  has  no 
objectionable  features  in  the  estimation  of  many  godly  men;  and 
if  it  have,  the  scheme  of  the  memorial  preserves  the  very  head  and 
front  of  its  offence,  in  that  the  fund  for  the  dying  is  provided 
by  the  contributions  of  the  living.  Because  the  plan  is  based 
upon  the  known  fact  that  ninety-seven  annual  contributors  at 
.*^80  each  will  provide  $1,000  each  for  three  in  the  hundred  who 
will  die.     Now  there  are  good  men  who  see  no  evil  in  the  work- 
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ing  of  this  plan,  as  applied  to  individual  cases,  but  who  will 
oppose  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  act,  because  no  such  pattern  was 
shown  in  the  mount.  The  theory  is,  that  if  God  has  really  laid 
the  work  upon  his  Church,  he  has  also  prescribed  the  plan.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  an  objection  stated  in  this 
fashion. 

So  much  being  conceded,  the  next  step  in  opposition  will  na- 
turally be  the  demand  to  abandon  the  scheme  or  to  show  the 
authority  for  its  working.  It  is  not  whether  life  assurance  is  or 
is  not  a  system  of  questionable  morality.  One  man  eateth  and 
giveth  God  thanks;  another  eateth  not  and  giveth  God  thanks; 
and  the  prohibition  is  clear  that  the  brother  of  larger  liberty 
shall  not  judge  the  other.  It  would  be  an  example  of  peculiar 
meanness  for  a  majority  to  press  such  a  system  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  a  minority,  whether  they  were  weak  consciences  or 
strong;  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  authority  of  Christ  in  his 
•Church  is  a  very  good  sort  of  weakness  to  cultivate.  It  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  err  on  this  side  than  to  incur  the  risk  of 
erring  on  the  other.  It  is  the  old  question,  therefore,  "What 
hath  God  spoken?"  And  the  answer  is  perfectly  plain  and 
sensible. 

The  propriety  of,  the  necessity  for,  the  apostles'  fund  and 
the  community  of  goods  in  the  infant  Cliurch,  were  clearly  a 
propriety  and  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  present  distress. 
It  was  a  temporary  arrangement,  which  could  not  continue  with- 
out destroying  the  entire  structure  of  society.  In  fact,  all  the 
exhortations  of  the  Epistles  touching  the  duty  of  Christians  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  worldly  possessions,  are  meaningless, 
except  upon  tlie  theory  of  individual  ownership.  But  the 
authoritative  command  relative  to  the  distribution  of  temporal 
possessions  is  as  precise  as  the  old  command  instituting  the  tithe. 
The  Christian  is  plainly  instructed  to  give,  to  give  liberally,  to 
give  systematically — "as  God  hath  prospered  him" — to  give  on 
the  first  day  of  the  w^eek,  and  to  give  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints.  Under  the  old  dispensation,  a  specified  proportion  of 
temporalities  was  set  aside  by  divine  command.  Under  the  new, 
the  tithe  is  not  mentioned ;  but  the  commandment  added  to  the 
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Decalogue,  and  enjoining  a  new  manifestation  of  Christian  love, 
covers  the  whole  ground,  and  each  contributor  to  the  necessities 
of  the  saints  is  constituted  the  judge  of  the  proportion  of  his 
gifts.  Is  it  not  plain  that  his  self-assessment  is  to  he  made  in 
the  light  ofthis  new  command?  And  if  this  be  so,"  surely  the 
instruction  is  full  and  ample. 

By  the  same  authority,  the  distribution  of  the  collected  fund, 
originally  confided  to  the  apostles,  is  now  placed  in  charge  of 
their  successors,  who  assembled  at  Mobile  last  year,  and  who  will 
assemble  at  Louisville  in  May,  1870.  They  alone  can  appro- 
priate the  money  which  is  intrusted  to  the  Church  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  only  they  can  fix  authoritatively  the  amounts  to  be 
expended  in  special  cases,  and  in  support  of  special  enterprises. 
The  disbursements  of  the  Sustcntatiou  Committee,  for  example, 
are  potentially  the  disbursements  of  the  Assembly,  and  there  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  the  Assembly  should  not  immediately 
create  and  empower  a  committee  to  disburse  the  "collections  for 
the  saints" — for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  her  ministerial 
servants. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  Sabbath  collections,  which 
are  the  only  commanded  collections,  are  taken  up  for  no  specific 
object.  The  special  collections  for  special  causes  are  not  included 
in  this  observation.  It  is  common  to  apply  so  much  of  the 
weekly  gifts  of  the  congregations  as  may  be  needed  to  defray 
current  expenses,  and  even  to  eke  out  the  pastor's  salary. 
Sometimes  the  aggregate  goes  into  the  custody  of  the  trustees; 
sometimes  of  the  deacons  (where  there  are  deacons);  and  some- 
times the  session,  acting  deacons  and  acting  trustees,  take  charge 
of  receipt  and  disbursement.  The  system  is  loose  and  uncer- 
tain, and  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  settled  law  that  touches 
this  matter  at  all.  The  drift  of  this  argumentation  therefore, 
thus  far,  is  simply  to  suggest  the  enquiry — has  the  Assembly, 
as  the  ultimate  authority,  the  right  to  make  appropriations  from 
this  fund  ?  And  if  this  authority  does  reside  in  the  .highest  ju- 
dicatory of  the  Church,  the  pjan  of  operation  in  the  present 
interest  may   be  unfolded  by  a  plain  and  easily  comprehended 
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statement.     No  lower  court  can  do  any  good  here,  because  the 
interest  is  wide  as  the  boundaries  of  our  Zion. 

1.  Let  the  General  Assembly  announce  that  it  undertakes,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  as  the  almoner  of  his  people,  to  provide 
a  definite  sum  for  a  definite  time  to  sustain  the  families  of  his 
ministers,  when  they  shall  be  impoverished  by  the  translation  of 
the  laborer  to  the  rest  of  tlie  upper  sanctuary.  Keeping  within 
the  hniits  suggested  by  the  Assembly's  report — say  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  for  five  years.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  annual  outlay  under  this  provision,  it  is  only  possible  to 
argue  upon  what  are  called  "probabilities;"  and  taking  the  out- 
side figures  suggested  in  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Wilson,  say  three 
per  centum,  and  taking  the  aggregate  of  ministers  with  depend- 
ant families  as  five  hundred,  the  annual  mortality,  so  far  as  this 
fund  is  concerned,  would  be  fifteen  ministers  out  of  the  five  hun- 
dred. It  is  violently  "probable"  that  these  figures  are  very 
excessive,  but  they  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  render  the 
statement  of  results  possible. 

'1.  Now,  coming  to  the  exact  amount  of  this  annual  obligation, 
the  following  table  will  state  the  case : 

1st  yeai',   lo  l)0iieficiarjf.'s  ;it  $400  each, 
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-  $  G,000 
12,000 

-  18,000 
24,000 

-  30,000 

Total,  -  -  $90,000 

r  ail  average  of  $18,000  per  annum.  Beyond  this  point  there 
can  be  no  increase  (by  equation),  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  first 
year  cease  after  the  fifth,  and  thereafter  the  aimual  claim  upon 
the  fund  will  be  invariable — that  is  to  say,  »1'30,000.  As  the 
Church  lengthens  her  cords,  she  will  also  strengthen  her  stakes. 
If  her  ministry  is  doubled,  her  resources  will  be  doubled  also, 
and  the  proportion  of  contributions  to  the  aggregate  of  members 
will  remain  the  same. 

3.  The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  ability  of  the  Church  to 
meet  this  annual  demand. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  statistical  reports  of 
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Presbyteries — which  are  by  no  means  full — reveal  the  fact  that 
the  givings  of  the  Church  amounted  to  $750,000  to  all  objects. 
Two-thirds  of  this  amount  are  found  in  the  table  of  congre- 
gational collections,  which  of  course  include  the  stated  support 
of  the  ministry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  contri- 
butions in  all  the  churches  amounted  to  a  full  million  last  year. 
The  tithe  of  this  sum  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  the 
tithe  of  the  tithe  is  ten  thousand  dollars.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  Church  can  increase  her  gifts  one  cent  in  the  dollar? 
It  is  positively  certain,  that  an  increase  of  one  and  a  half  per 
centum  w^ould  provide  a  fund  equal  to  the  foregoing  figures,  and 
sufficient  to  supply  the  pressing  needs  of  all  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  South  who  may 
die  in  straitened  circumstances. 

4.  To  show  how  a  fund  would  grow,  with  interest  accumu- 
lations, let  it  be  supposed  that  five  hundred  congregations  con- 
tribute by  average  ten  dollars  each  on  the  fifth  Sabbath  of  every 
month  that  has  five  Sabbath  days,  that  is,  four  times  in  the 
year.     The  following  tabular  statement  reveals  the  result : 

500  congregations,  $10  cacli,  4  times,  equal  to, 

Average  interest,  3  per  ot.,  -  .  _ 


1st  year — DctUu't  1.")  beneficiaries,  8400  ea 
2d  year — Contributions, 

Average  interest,  5  per  ct.,     - 


ell. 


Hd  year — Deduct  30  beneficiaries,  $400  eacli, 

3rd  year — Contributions, 

Average  interest,  5  per  ct., 

3rd  vear — Deduct  45  beneficiaries,  $400  eacli, 


$20,000 
GOO 

20,G00 
G.OOO 

14,G00 
20,000 

34,G00 
1,730 

3G,330 
12,000 

24,330 
20,000 

O  OOf) 


4G,5.50 
18,000 

28,550 
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4tli  year — Cuiitributiuus, 

Avcni^o  interest,  51  per  ct.. 

Itli  y(.'ai'— l)e<liict  ()1>  beiu'lic'uirie.s,  !3^4()0  each, 

otli  year— Coutributiou.'^, 

Average  interest,  7t\  per  ct., 

oth  year — Deduct  75  beneficiaries,  $400  each, 

(ith  year — Contributions, 

Average  interest,  5  per  ct  ,    - 

()tli  year — Deibict  75  beneliciarie.s,  $400  each. 

7th  year — Coutrihutitins, 

llahince. 


20,000 
2,670 

51,220 
24,000 

20,000 
2,580 

49,800 
30,000 

19,800 

20,000 

2,000 

41,800 
30,000 

11,800 
20,000 

$31,8(X) 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  requires  seven  years  to  exhaust 
this  fund,  even  at  the  small  rate  of  contributions  suggested,  and 
estimating  the  rate  of  mortality  at  the  highest  figures.  A  very 
small  increase  of  contributions  would  provide  a  capital  that 
would  be  inexhaustible.  But  taking  more  probable  figures  as  a 
basis,  that  is,  putting  the  ratio  of  mortality  at  two  and  a  half 
per  centum,  instead  of  three,  (which  is  excessive.)  the  following 
table  exhibits  a  far  different  result: 


1st  year — Contributions  and  interest, 
12.1  heneticiaries,  at  $400, 


k  k       1 1 


2d  year — Coutributions  and  interest, 
'•      25  beneficiaries,  at  $400, 
•5rd  year — Contributions  and  interest, 

VOL.  xxr.,  NO.  2. — 2. 


$20,000 
5,000 

15,000 
21,780 

37,380 
10,000 

27,380 
.22,370 

49,750 
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"      37.1  beneficiaries,  at  $400, 


4th  year — Contributions  and  interest. 


>«       <t 


50  beneficiaries,  at  $400, 


5th  year — Contributions  and  interest, 


a  ti 


G2;\  beneficiaries,  at  $400, 


()th  year — Contributions  and  int(>rest, 

"      ''       C)2\  beneficiaries,  at  $400, 

7th  year — Contributions  and  interest, 

"       62\  beneficiaries,  at  $400, 

]5alance. 


15,000 

34,750 
23,010 

57,760 
20,000 

37,760 
23,180 

00,940 

25,000 

35,940 
23,070 

50,010 
25.000 

34,010 

22,990 

57,000 
25,000 

$32,000 


It  is  tlius  (leinoiistrated  tliat  a  steadily  growing  capital  will  be 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  "when  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  will  be  equal  to  the  total  obligation  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  fund  will  then  be,  so  to  speak,  out  of  debt,  and  all  this  ac- 
complished by  imperceptible  steps  and  trifling  donations. 

Comparing  the  plan  thus  imperfectly  sketched,  with  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  memorial,  the  most  prominent  point  of  difference 
is  the  total  absence  of  any  life  assurance  feattire.  It  is  not  re- 
quired of  any  minister  to  make  or  induce  stated  payments  of 
premiums.  It  is  only  required  that  he  shall  die  in  poverty.  The 
fund  is  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers;  and  it  makes  no  provision  for  those  who  need  no  aid. 
In  the  next  place  the  substitute  is  based  upon  the  "Word.  The 
fund  is  accumulated  by  the  Sabbath  collections,  for  an  object  as 
plainly  endorsed  by  Holy  Writ  as  the  cause  of  missions;  and,  if 
feasible,  is  certainly  liable  to  no  objections  on  the  score  of  con- 
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scientious  scruples.  No  saint  will  say  that  his  conscience  forbids 
his  contribution  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  pastor's  widow. 
Again,  it  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  plan  already  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Assembly  in  ordering  one  special  collection  for 
this  object.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  this  single  annual  collection 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  it  certainly  will,  if  God  will  enlighten  his 
people  to  see  the  inherent  worthiness  of  the  object,  and  the  press- 
ing urgency  of  the  case. 

Against  the  plan  of  the  memorial,  and  against  any  plan  in  sub- 
stitution, looking  to  the  relief  of  impoverished  widows  and  orphans, 
another  objection  may  be  urged.  The  notoriousness  of  the  fact 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  the  most  underpaid  class  of 
workers  in  the  world,  does  not  make  the  fact  less  a  scandal  and  a 
shame.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
just  here.  Let  the  Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  believers,  be 
educated  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  there  will  be  no  minis- 
ters dying  iu  poverty.  Pay  your  pastors  an  adequate  salary 
while  they  are  alive  and  in  active  employment,  and  they  will 
make  due  provision  for  their  relicts  just  as  other  people  do. 
This  is  very  fine  in  theory.  Eut  this  process  of  education  is  a 
slow  process,  and  ministers  die  while  the  first  lessons  arc  being 
commenced.  The  prospect  that  the  ministry  will  rank  with  the 
other  learned  professions  in  the  matter  of  pecuniary  reward  is 
not  ilattcring,  and  the  reason  is  obvious :  the  preacher  of  the 
word  is  hunting  for  souls,  while  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 

dollars.     The   pastor    cannot  engage  in  hotli 


are 


luntnig   lor 


searches.  He  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Again, 
there  are  and  always  will  be  localities  where  congregations  of 
worshippers  may  be  gathered  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  money 
value  of  their  pastor's  time  and  talents.  Are  such  localities  to 
be  left  without  supplies  ?  Or  is  the  gospel  to  be  made  too  ex- 
pensive for  their  means,  and  thus  placed  beyond  their  reach? 
Or  is  the  laborer  in  such  fields  to  be  forced  into  a  life  of  celibacy, 
as  well  as  a  life  of  self-denial  and  hardship  ?  The  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is  in  the  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  relicts  of  min- 
isters who  may  die  in  their  harness  at  any  of  these  outposts. 
In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  summing  up,  look  at  the  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way.  First  of  all,  and  last  of  all,  there  is  the 
apathy  with  which  all  new  projects  are  received.  Men  will  dis- 
cuss the  general  subject  with  some  slight  show  of  interest  and 
go  away,  forgetting  straightway  what  manner  of  men  they  are 
themselves.  For  the  very  men  who  have  the  responsibility  thrust 
upon  them,  are  they  who  are  most  personally  interested  in  the 
working  of  this  or  a  kindred  scheme.  Yet  so  many  things  are 
doubtful.  The  readiness  of  the  response  of  the  membership  of  the 
Church  and  of  all  the  regular  attendants  upon  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship; the  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Assembly's  powers  in  the 
premises;  the  ever-recurring  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any 
tables  relating  to  the  average  duration  of  human  life;  and  the 
need  for  the  invention  of  new  appliances  for  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  fund — all  of  these  and  more,  will  occur  as 
the  subject  is  discussed.  Nevertheless  the  plan  is  worthy  of  a 
trial.  The  Sustentation  Committee  could  take  charge  of  the  work 
which  falls  in  the  line  of  their  regular  occupation.  Every  pastor 
in  this  Southland  is  ex  officio  an  agent — always  on  the  spot,  and 
always  within  reach  of  precisely  the  right  audience.  Now  and 
again,  the  wail  that  follows  the  husband  and  father  as  he  is 
borne  to  his  last  resting-place  is  heard;  and  many  times  the  in- 
evitable grief  of  the  survivors  is  deeper  because  the  near  future 
threatens  poverty,  the  disruption  of  the  household,  and  the  doled- 
out  charity  that  is  more  intolerable  than  destitution.  And  cap- 
ping the  climax,  there  remains  the  patent  fact  that  this  accu- 
mulation of  horrors  may  be  averted  in  every  case,  by  the  simple 
performance  of  a  plain  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Church;  by  the 
most  natural  manifestation  of  her  corporate  life,  if  she  really 
have  a  corporate  life. 
What  more  can  be  said  ? 
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THE  INTERMEDIATE  STxVTE. 


I.  A  Sermon 2Jreached  at  Corinth,  3Ii8s.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Free- 
MAX.     Published  by  Request. 

II.  The  Interynediate  State  ;  or,  State  of  the  Soul  between  Death 
and  the  Resurrection.  A  Sermon  in  the  Methodist  Pulpit, 
Soutli.     By  11.  N.  McTyeiki:,  D.  D. 

In  a  debate  Avhich  occurred  some  years  since  between  a  Pres- 
byterian and  a  Universalist,  the  question  was  categorically  put 
by  the  former,  "  What  is  the  state  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  resurrection?  Is  it  happy?  Is  it  miserable?  Is  it 
unconscious,  or  dead  ?  Paul's  asseveration  had  been  quoted, 
"There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust."  And  as  it  was  beyond  dispute  that  there  will  be 
two  classes  of  men,  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection,  the  Universalist  was  forced  to  assume 
the  position,  that  as  a  part  of  the  human  race  died  unsanctified 
and  condemned,  they  will  be  all  justified  and  prepared  for 
heaven  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  dead.  The  question  then 
came  up,  where  then  is  the  soul  while  the  body  is  sleeping  in  the 
unconscious  state  of  the  dead  ?  It  must  be  either  happy,  or 
miserable,  or  unconscious.  To  these  interrogatories  the  advo- 
cate of  universal  salvation  could  only  repl}^,  *'The  dust  returns 
to  dust  as  it  was,  and  the  soul  to  God  who  gave  it ;  and  that  is 
all  that  I  know  about  it." 

But  the  condition  of  the  soul,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  body,  is 
one  that  deeply  interests  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam. 
When  these  lips  are  sealed  in  death,  these  eyes  sightless  and 
glassy,  this  arm  paralysed  and  stiff,  and  the  entire  mortal  part 
disintegrated  and  mouldering  in  the  grave,  where  and  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  soul  that  never  dies  ?  Without  an  appeal 
to  revelation,  we  should  never  be  able  to  come  to  a  certain 
knowledcre  of  the  truth.     The  wisest  and  best  of  the  Greek  and 
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Koniaii  sages  were  unable,  by  the  inost  powerful  eflbrts  of  human 
reason  alone,  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  themselves  the  naked 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  much  less  the  condition  of  it 
when  released  from  the  body.  Cicero  said  that  while  reading 
the  arguments  of  Socrates,  he  felt  convinced ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
laid  down  the  parchment,  the  proofs  of  the  so  much  desired 
truth  evanished  from  his  mind.  It  is  only  through  revelation 
that  life  and  immortality  are  clearly  brought  to  light.  The 
states  and  conditions  of  the  souls  of  Abel,  and  Noah,  and  David, 
and  all  others  good  and  bad,  who  have  passed  from  time  into 
eternity,  inust  be  obtained  only  from  the  book  of  God. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  in  the  Christian  Church 
who  believe  that  the  soul  lies  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from 
ileath  to  the  resurrection.  This  was  the  the  view  adopted  by 
the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  during  the  Reformation,  to  whom 
Calvin  replied  with  marked  ability,  in  his  tract  entitled  Psycho- 
pannychia.  The  same  doctrine  is  resuscitated  in  the  discourse 
first  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  review  in  this  article.  How 
far  the  numerous  Church  to  which  the  author  of  this  discourse 
])clongs,  sympathises  with  him,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  concep- 
tion. A  body  of  Christians  wielding  such  a  vast  influence,  and 
to  so  great  an  extent  orthodox,  we  would  trust  could  not  be 
largely  contaminated  by  such  a  heresy:  for  by  no  milder  term 
are  we  able  to  designate  it.  This  view  of  the  soul's  condition  in 
the  disembodied  state  we  must  ref2;ard  as  a  dantirerous  one — a 
doctrine  leading  to  materialism,  and  manifestly  of  a  licentious 
tendency.  This  was  abundantly  indicated  in  the  advocates  of 
it  three  centuries  ago.  For,  although  to  the  soul  asleep,  or  in  a 
state  of  quiescence,  the  flight  of  time  is  imperceptible,  to  the 
living  man  anticipating  such  a  state,  it  is  far  otherwise.  Grant 
to  the  crimes  of  men  now  a  delay  of  judgment ;  put  the  gallows 
and  the  penitentiary  off  for  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years,  and 
crime  will  multiply  to  a  frightful  extent.  What  but  this  filled 
the  old  world  with  rapine  and  murder,  and  as  a  consequence 
brought  the  flood  of  waters  on  it?  And  hence  it  was  that  the 
Almif]^htv  shortened  the  life  of  man  from  almost  a  thousand 
years  to  less  than  a   tenth   part  of  that  period.      And   if  bold 
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offenders  against  God  can  obtain  a  respite  of  judgment  for  1,000, 
or  2,000,  or  as  some  believe  365,000  years,  it  will  appear  an 
almost  eternity.  "Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully 
set  in  them  to  do  evil." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  behoves  us  to  notice 
the  desperate  straits  to  which  our  author  from  Corinth  is  driven 
to  support  a  favorite  theory.  In  order  to  evade  the  force  of  our 
Saviour's  address  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  Luke  xxiii.  43,  he 
informs  us  that  the  Greek  language  is  without  punctuation,  and 
charges  the  common  version  with  misleading  tlie  readers,  by  in- 
serting the  comma  before^  instead  of  after^  aluupov,  rendered 
"today,"  and  makes  the  adverb  qualify,  "  I  say  unto  thee." 
"I  say  unto  thee  this  day,  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise," 
(at  a  future  time).  In  harmony  with  this  singular  specimen  of 
exegesis,  the  thief  did  not  die  on  that  day,  and  was  nailed  to 
the  cross  again  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  his  legs  having 
been  broken  merely  to  prevent  his  running  away  I  A  pretty 
sure  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Pilate,  we  should  think, 
provided  he  had  neither  guards  nor  prisons  to  secure  him.  This 
absurd  and  forced  construction  of  the  passage  would  not  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  respectful  notice,  were  it  not  that  we  are 
aware  that  thousands  regard  it  as  the  true  exposition  of  it. 
AVhether  the  asseveration  that  the  Greek  is  without  points,  is 
the  result  of  ignorance,  or  a  design  to  deceive,  is  not  for  us  to 
determine.  The  discourse  was  heard  and  requested  for  publi- 
cation, doubtless  by  those  who  concurred  with  its  sentiments. 
Greek  punctuation  dates  back  more  than  200  years  before  Christ. 
Its  inventor  was  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  librarian  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  And  although  it  was  not  universally 
adopted  for  many  centuries,  and  the  original  marks  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  present  day,  a  tolerably  correct  and  uniform 
system  of  punctuation  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  800  years. 
Then  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  pointing  in  Luke  xxiii.  43,  that 
of  the  common  version  is  the  one  adopted  by  Bloomfield,  Scholz, 
Lachman,  Knapp,  Ilahn,  Alford,  and  Tischendorf  in  his  Si- 
naitic  Codex,  and  by  the  critical  authorities  generally.     And  to 
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make  the  adverb  "today"  qualify  the  words  "I  say  unto  thee," 
must  be  regarded  as  meaningless,  and  destroys  the  force  and 
emphasis  of  our  Saviour's  promise.  The  very  passage  quoted 
by  our  author  to  sustain  his  interpretation,  goes  the  rather  to 
overthrow  it.  J[eb.  iii.  1 5 :  "While  it  is  said,  To  day,  if  ye 
will  hear  liis  voice,"  etc.  To  day,  or  now,  the  people  are  com- 
manded to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  harden  not  their 
hearts  ;  and  to  day  the  penitent  thief  should  be  with  Jesus  in 
paradise.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  without  gender, 
because  the  speaker  is  presumed  to  be  always  known.  So  the  suf- 
fering malefactor  on  Calvary  was  aware  that  his  Lord  was  speak- 
ing to  him  at  the  then  present  time,  neither  in  the  past  nor  future. 
Had  Jesus  said,  "I  told  you  before,  and  tell  you  now  again, 
thou  shalt  be  with  me,"  etc.,  there  would  have  been  a  propriety 
in  the  expression  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  And  we  have  in 
this  forced  exposition  an  instance  of  the  miserable  shifts  to 
which  men  will  resort,  when  reckless  enough  to  torture  the  in- 
spired word  to  support  a  favorite  doctrine. 

The  breaking  of  the  legs  of  the  thief  to  prevent  his  escape, 
too,  is  an  idea  as  silly  as  it  is  novel.  Cicero  says  that  the  legs 
were  broken,  in  cases  where  the  officers  of  justice  compassionated 
the  offenders,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings  by  has- 
tening their  death.  And  Josephus  tells  us  of  some  whom  Titus 
had  crucified,  and  released  at  his  intercession,  but  who  all  died 
except  one.  Had  the  thief  been  taken  down,  after  being  suspended 
for  six  dreadful  hours,  by  huge  spikes  driven  through  the  quiver- 
ing tendons  of  his  hands  and  feet,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  nailing  him  to  the  cross  two  days  afterwards.  But 
enough  on  this  point  for  the  present.  The  scripture  proofs 
touching  this  scheme  will  be  considered  farther  on. 

II.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
view^s  of  an  able  living  divine  whose  name  and  discourse  stand 
second  on  our  list.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  who 
concur  with  Dr.  McTyeire  in  the  belief  that  the  disembodied 
soul  occupies  an  intermediate  place,  which  is  neither  heaven  nor 
hell.  Here  is  the  moot  point  between  us.  Does  the  inspired 
word  reveal  to  us,  with  satisfactory  clearness,  a  locality  for  the 
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righteous  which  is  outside  of  heaven  ?  and  a  place  for  the  souls 
of  the  unredeemed,  apart  from  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  ?  It  is  admitted  that  the  ancient  Jews,  and  also 
some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  received  the  doctrine  of  a 
place  of  departed  souls.  This  place  is  called  sheol  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  and  the  Seventy  rendered  this  word  usually  by  hades, 
a  word  of  similar  meaning  in  the  Greek.  These  words  both 
signify  invisible,  or  unseen.  Sheol  is  from  the  verb  shaal  to 
ask,  or  inquire  for,  as  for  something  whose  locality  is  unknown. 
Taking  the  words  together  without  their  adjuncts  or  qualifying 
circumstances,  they  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  subject;  they 
simply  express  the  invisible  ivorld,  the  "undiscovered  country"" 
of  Shakspeare,  "from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns."  In 
many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  they  signify  the  grave;  and 
in  1  Corinthians  xv.,  hades  means  the  grave, — "  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?"  But  in  the  Otli  Psalm,  slieol  must  mean 
the  place  of  future  punishment.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  with  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  Here,  if  the 
word  implies  nothing  more  than  the  grave,  or  even  a  receptacle 
of  departed  souls,  the  passage  is  stripped  of  its  entire  force  as  a 
threatening ;  for  both  righteous  and  wicked  die  and  go  to  the 
grave  and  the  state  of  the  dead.  It  has  the  same  force  in  Prov. 
xxiii.  14,  Amos  ix.  2,  and  some  other  places.  So  in  the  story 
of  the  rich  man,  it  is  said,  in  hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments.  Here  the  place  of  suffering  is  called  hades;  and 
the  region  of  happiness,  Abraham's  bosom. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  "  J3y  which  also  he 
went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  have  been  largely 
relied  on  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place,  or 
region  of  disembodied  spirits.  And  this  construction  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  wording  of  the  Creed,  usually  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  but  which  was  written  long  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  of  no  more  authority  than  any  other  human  com- 
position. The  phrase,  "he  descended  into  hell,"  has  been 
understood  to  mean,  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  after  his 
crucifixion,  went  to  hades,  the  place  of  departed  souls,  and  there 
preached  the  gospel  to  them.     Hence  the  application  of  the  ex- 
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pression,  "he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
in  this  passage  the  Romanists  find  their  principal  Bible  authority 
for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  prayers,  and  masses  for  the 
dead.  But  the  construction  of  the  words  that  views  Christ  as 
going  in  his  human  soul  and  preaching  to  the  wicked  who  re- 
jected the  preaching  of  Noah  and  were  drowned  in  the  flood — a 
view  adopted  by  many  Protestants — requires  more  than  they 
might  be  willing  to  concede.  We  must  recognise  a  day  of  grace 
beyond  the  grave,  a  work  of  evangelisation — preaching,  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  growth  in  grace — in  eternity,  as  well  as  on  earth, 
if  we  embrace  this  construction.  But  now  onli/  is  the  accepted 
time.  And  "there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest."  And  why  Christ 
should  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  imprisoned  antediluvians, 
either  in  tlie  language  of  invitation,  or  warning,  or  imperious 
triumph  over  them,  more  than  to  the  people  of  Sodom,  and  other 
heinous  sinners,  does  not  appear.  The  passage  is  not  without 
its  acknowledged  difficulties.  But  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  all  the  other  heresies  tliat  have  taken  their  rise  from  it,  are. 
the  results  of  glaring  misconstruction.  It  is  not  on  the  inspired 
record  that  Christ  preached  in  his  human  soul  at  all  while  his 
body  was  in  the  tomb ;  this  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption, 
without  a  shadow  of  inspired  authority.  In  the  preceding  verse 
we  read,  that  he  was  "put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit.  By  which  (Spirit)  he  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison."  The  antecedent  to  the  relative  which,  is 
Spirit  in  the  verse  preceding,  (and  some  copies  repeat  the  word, 
and  read  tv  u  iriri'/mri);  and  it  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  in  his 
own  divine  nature,  that  he  preached,  as  here  stated,  and  not  in 
his  human  soul.  We  know  that  he  did  preach  by  the  mouth  of 
Noah,  and  his  Spirit  did  strive  with  those  wicked  people  of  old, 
and  they  are  merely  set  forth  as  an  instance  of  an  incorrigible 
generation  of  sinners  who  hardened  themselves  in  impenitence, 
and  were  damned  in  consequence.  And  they  are  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  others,  as  Jude  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  "  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  This 
is  the  exegesis  adopted  by  Whitby,  Scott,   Bp.  Pearson,  Beza, 
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Macknight,  Lightfoot,  and  many  of  the  most  able  commentators 
of  modern  times.  "  Spirits  in  prison,"  or  prisoners,  is  a  common 
term  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  unconverted  per- 
sons ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  Gentile  world  as  in  Isaiah,  for  the  reason  that  then  the  Jews 
had  not  been' called.  Speaking  of  the  old  prophets,  Peter  says, 
i.  11,  "Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify."  And  Ave  may  under- 
stand the  passage  to  mean,  either  that  Christ  preached  by  Noah 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  wicked  then  on  earth,  or  that  he 
preached  in  person  himself,  and  by  his  disciples,  to  sinners  such 
as  were  drowned  in  the  flood.  We  use  the  expression,  "  our 
missionaries  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indian  tribes,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Columbus,  were  naked  savages."  The  persons  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  preached  are  not  the  same  that  were  naked  savages 
in  tlic  days  of  Columbus,  but  they  are  of  the  race.  Christ 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  Peter,  and  by  the  Spirit, 
to  sinners  who  or  such  as  mocked  at  Lot  in  Sodom,  and  at 
Noah  while  building  the  ark.  Thus  we  see  that  either  construc- 
tion relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  soul  of  Jesus, 
between  his  death  and  resurrection,  go  and  preach  to  the  old 
antediluvian  rebels,  "now  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  lie  preached  by  Noah, 
and  by  the  Spirit,  to  wicked  men  who  are  now  in  the  prison  of 
hell ;  and  he  preached  himself  to  sinners  like  them  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  and  by  his  apostles  and  ministers  after  his  as- 
cension into  heaven. 

In  Ps.  xvi.  10,  David  says,  "Thou  will  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell,  slieol^  liade%  ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption."  This  prediction  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
Peter  uses  with  great  effectiveness,  in  his  defence  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  We  know  where  the  sacred  body  of  Jesus  lay,  and 
that  it  came  forth  from  Joseph's  sepulchre  without  putrefaction. 
And  where  was  his  human  soul  during  the  period  that  the  body 
lay  under  the  power  of  death  ?  Whatever  difficulties  may  arise 
in  the  minds  of  others,  to  us  it  seems  there  can  be  but  one  reply. 
Hear  his  own  words.    To  his  Father  he  said,  "Into  thy  hands  I 
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commend  mj  spirit;"  and  to  the  thief,  "  To  day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  Truly  these  expressions  convey  to  our 
mind  no  semblance  of  a  descent  to  the  regions  of  the  damned  ; 
but  prove  directly  the  reverse.  Before  the  night  had  closed 
down  on  the  scenes  of  that  eventful  day,  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  his  Father  in  heaven,  bearing  with  him,  as  a  rich  trophy  of 
redeeming  love,  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  his  kindred  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh.  But  as  this  is  a  cardinal  text  with  the  advocates 
of  an  intermediate  place,  we  cite  a  few  authorities.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  says,  "As  to  leaving  the  soul  in  hell,  it  can  only  mean, 
permitting  the  life  of  the  Messiah  to  continue  under  the  power 
of  death;  for  s/<co?  signifies  a  pit^  a  ditch^  the  grave,  or  state  of 
the  dead."  Bp.  Patrick  regards  it  as  simply  a  prediction  of  the 
resurrection.  Whitby,  Acts  ii.  27,  renders  it,  "  my  life  in  the 
grave.''  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  says,  "Hell  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  its  old  English  sense — the  invisible  world,  or  state  of  the 
dead."  Calvin  gives  the  same  construction.  The  location  of 
paradise  will  claim  our  attention  further  on. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  to  Mary  in  the  garden,  ''Touch  me  not, 
for  I  have  not  ascended  to  my  Father,"  has  been  used  to  show 
that  his  soul  had  not  been  in  heaven,  but  in  paradise,  a  lower 
place.  But  he  evidently  alluded  here  to  his  final  ascension  into 
heaven,  which  took  place  forty  days  afterward. 

The  remark  of  Whitby  on  this  truly  affecting  reply  is  sugges- 
tive:  "Spend  not  now  thy  time  in  touching  my  body;  for  I 
shall  not  presently  ascend  to  my  Father ;  hut  go  to  my  brethren," 
etc.  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  this  :  Mary  had 
come  at  early  dawn  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Jesus  Avith  the  spices  they  had  previously  prepared.  Their  ab- 
sorbing thought  was  care  for  the  hodg,  which  they  expected  to 
find  cold  in  death.  What  must  have  been  the  surprise  then, 
when  they  saw  it  alive,  and  not  needing  their  attention  !  And 
how  fitting  the  words  of  Jesus,  directing  the  thoughts  of  Mary 
to  something  more  important!  "Go  tell  my  brethren  that  my 
ascension  has  not  yet  taken  place;  that  I  will  remain  with  theuv 
for  some  time,  and  realise  to  them  the  promises  I  made  to  them 
before  my  death." 
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Referring  again  to  the  remark  of  Peter  concerning  David, 
^'For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens,"  it  is  clearly  a 
statement  as  to  his  body,  which  was  then  sleeping  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem.  The  expression  of  Jacob 
regarding  Joseph,  "^  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning,"  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  separate  place  of 
departed  souls;  because  being  devoured  by  a  wild  beast,  his  flesh 
had  not  found  a  grave.  But  the  grave  and  the  dust  are  terms 
used  to  denote  the  resting-places  of  the  bodies  of  men,  wherever 
they  may  be.  ''All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
<and  come  forth."  "Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake."  Here,  if  the  terms  (jrave  and  duHt  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  limited  to  those  who  have  been  actually  buried,  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race,  saints  as  well  as  sinners,  will 
never  enjoy  a  resurrection.  Millions  of  bodies  have  never  been 
buried  in  the  earth.  They  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
und  by  cannibals  of  their  own  race;  burned  on  the  funeral  pile, 
iind  lost  under  the  billows  of  the  ocean.  And  yet  Jesus  and 
David  speak  of  them  indiscriminately  as  being  in  their  graves, 
and  sleeping  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  the  same  sense,  sor 
rowing  Jacob  used  the  term,  meaning  death,  the  place  or  state 
of  the  dead,  (Bp.  Patrick  in  loco).  In  2  Sam.  xxii.  G,  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  the  word  thnnafos,  death. 

Phil.  ii.  10,  "That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth,"  has  been  cited  also  as  descriptive  of  an  intermediate 
place — that  is,  "under  the  earth."  But  comparing  this  with 
Horn.  xiv.  10,  11,  we  find  that  this  submission  of  the  dead  who 
are  under  the  earth  to  Christ,  will  bo  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  intermediate  place,  if  there  be  one,  will  have  been  de- 
serted. The  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  our  opponents,  would 
require  them  to  prove  that  hades  is  located  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  they  will  hardly  pretend  to  do.  Rev.  xx.  14, 
"Death  and  hell  (hades)  were  cast  into  the  late  of  fire."  This 
also  occurs  after  the  resurrection  and  judgment.  And  it  cannot 
be  predicated  of  that  portion  of  hades  or  the  intermediate  place 
^vhere  the  saints  are  said  to  dwell,  that  it  and  they  shall  be  cast 
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into  the  lake  of  fire.  Eut  it  is  true  of  the  grave,  for  there  will 
be  no  more  use  for  it,  and  also  of  hell  itself;  for  the  place  now 
used  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  may  yield  up  the  souls 
of  the  damned  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  and  reclaim 
them  again ;  as  prisoners  are  brought  out  to  trial  in  earthly 
courts,  and  when  sentence  is  pronounced,  returned  to  their  cells 


again. 


III.  A  third  class  of  believers  receive  the  doctrine  that  "  the 
souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory,  and  their  bodies  do  rest  in 
their  graves  till  the  resurrection."  That  the  bodies  of  all  men, 
good  and  bad,  do  sleep  in  unconsciousness  till  the  resurrection,  is 
generally  admitted.  That  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  all  the 
bodies  of  men,  is  abundantly  proved  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  Avise  among  the  Gentiles  in  Paul's  day  denied 
the  doctrine;  and  when  he  preached  it  before  the  Athenian 
judges,  "some  mocked,  and  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again 
of  this  matter."  The  pious  Jews  believed  it,  as  we  learn  from 
Martha's  reply  to  Jesus  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  "I  knovv  that 
he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day."  And  it 
is  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  that  the  Saviour  refers  in 
several  passages,  which  our  author  at  Corinth  lays  under  contri- 
bution to  prove  the  sleep  of  the  soul.  "Neman  can  come  to 
me,  except  the  Father  Avhich  sent  me,  draw  him  ;  and  1  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day" — John  vi.  44  ;  also  89,  40,  and  54.  The 
death,  intermediate  state,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  afford  a 
graphic  portraiture  of  the  same  scones  through  which  all  the 
saints  must  pass.  Die  they  must;  their  bodies  will  sleep  for  a 
time,  and  eventually  triumph  over  death,  lie  commended  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Father,  and  it  returned  from  heaven 
to  reclaim  its  body  from  the  sepulchre,  and  being  reunited  went 
back  to  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was.  The  bodies  of  the  saints  will  sleep  longer;  but  not  less 
surely  will  their  glorified  spirits  return  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  to  reanimate  the  bodies  they  left  behind  them  in  this 
world. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  glorification  of  the  child  of  God 
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will  be  incomplete  until  the  resurrection.  The  stigma  of  death 
will  not  be  removed  from  the  body,  though  the  soul  will  be  as 
happy  as  its  capacities  will  admit.  But  there  are  lawful  plea- 
sures which  the  mortal  part  enjoys  peculiar  to  itself.  And  the 
full  and  perfect  gratification  of  those  holy  appetites,  in  connexion 
with  the  pure  desires  of  the  soul,  will  never  be  fully  realised 
until  after  the  reunion  of  the  two  in  the  resurrection.  Their 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  are  often  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  souls  of  the  martyrs  were  filled  with  raptures,  while 
devouring  fire  was  consuming  their  flesh.  On  the  other  hand 
the  sensLualist  indulges  to  the  full  all  the  baser  passions  of  the 
carnal  man,  while  a  goading  conscience  robs  him  of  all  n^ental 
delights. 

Our  proposition  is,  that,  after  death,  the  soul  of  the  believer 
passes  immediately  into  glory;  and  the  wicked  lifts  up  his  eyes, 
like  Dives,  in  hell.  And  here  wo  pause  to  notice  the  objection 
of  Bishop  McTyeire.  If,  says  he,  the  portions  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  are  determined  immediately  after  death,  there 
must  be  two  judgments;  and  the  second  sitting  of  the  court  may 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  first.  "We  read  of  a  second  death; 
never  of  a  second  judgment."  But  this  same  eloquent  preacher 
admits  that  the  state  of  the  righteous  is  irreversibly  fixed,  and 
his  ultimate  admission  to  the  glories  of  the  highest  heaven  infal- 
libly secured  against  all  contingencies  as  soon  as  he  dies.  But 
he  is  only  in  the  vestibule  or  antechamber  of  heaven,  the  happy 
part  of  hades,  and  not  heaven  itself.  The  diff*erence  between 
the  learned  bishop  and  ourselves,  is  merely  a  difi'erence  in 
locality.  He  places  the  saint  in  the  porch  of  heaven;  we  place 
him  in  heaven  itself.  And  is  there  not  as  much  of  a  iudizment 
in  the  one  case  as  tlie  other?  If  the  happiness  of  a  soul  has 
been  infallibly  secured  in  hades,  there  must  have  been  a  decision 
of  the  Judge  of  ({uick  and  dead  to  eflfect  that  security  ;  and  just 
as  full  and  complete  a  decree  as  there  would  be  in  placing  the 
soul  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  throne.  And  as  to  any 
danger  of  a  reversal  of  that  decision  in  the  day  of  general  judg- 
ment, we  are  perfectly  willing  to  trust  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not."     The  God-man  is  not  ignorant 
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of  facts  so  as  to  make  an  erroneous  decision  at  first ;  nor  will  he 
ever  repent  and  reverse  it. 

Having  noticed  the  principal  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  glorification  of  the  soul  after  death, 
let  us  now  consider  the  question  alHrmativelj,  and  adduce  some 
of  those  scripture  proofs  that  seem  to  support  this  scheme.    And 

1.  In  2  Kings  ii.  1,  it  is  said,  "when  the  Lord  would  take  up 
Elijah  into  heaven  hy  a  whirlwind,"  etc.  The  prophet's  desti- 
nation is  not  sheol  or  hades;  no,  it  is  heaven  itself.  The  word 
used  is  shamaylm  in  Hebrew,  and  ouranos  in  the  Septuagint 
Greek,  the  words  iti variably  used  to  express  the  highest  heaven. 
In  1  Kings  viii.  27,  Ps.  ii.  4,  and  Ixxiii.  25,  shamayim  is  the 
word  used  to  denote  the  residence  of  God.  "And  Elijah  went 
up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven."  ]>p.  Patrick,  after  noticing 
the  silly  conceit  of  Abarbinel,  that  he  was  carried  up  into  the 
region  of  the  air,  and  afterwards  dropped  in  the  garden  of  Eden; 
says  he  went  up  to  live  with  the  angels,  his  body  being  trans- 
formed in  its  passage.  And  from  that  heaven  he  came  with 
Moses — neither  of  them  asleep — to  talk  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration.  And  with  Moses  and  the  other  saints  made 
perfect  in  glory,  he  is  in  heaven  now. 

2.  A  second  argument  in  support  of  our  proposition  is,  that 
the  departed  saints  are  with  Christ.  AVherever  the  God-man  is, 
there  arc  his  ransomed  ones.  "Behohl  I  and  the  children 
which  thou  hast  given  me."  "In  the  midst  of  the  Churcli  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee."  The  place  where  his  honor  dwelletii, 
the  home  of  our  ascended  Lord  and  Redeemer,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. "Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  but  into  heaven  itself,"  etc.  "Who  is  set  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens.  And  liis 
people  who  have  left  this  world  are  there  with  him.  For  this  he 
prayed,  just  before  his  crucifixion.  "Father,  I  will  that  they 
whom  thou  has  given  me  be  with  rae  where  I  am,  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory."  He  has  never  prayed  in  vain.  "I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always."  And  when  he  asked  that  his 
saints  should  be  gathered  with  him  before  the  throne  to  enjoy  his 
glory,  he  knew  that  his  intercessions  would  be  successful.     In 
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2  Cor.  5th  chap.,  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth,  *'For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."    "  Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that, 
whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord." 
^'We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."     The  earthly  house 
is  the  frail  body  of  flesh  ;  and  when  the  soul  is  released  from  it, 
the  transition  to  the  eternal  residence  in  heaven  is  immediate. 
Being  in  the  body,  walking  by  faith,  is  absence  from  the  Lord. 
Absence  from  the  body,  which  the  soul  leaves  at  death,  is  "  pres- 
ence with  the  Lord."     Phil.  i.  23:    "For  I  am  in  a  strait  be- 
twixt two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ."     1 
Thess.  V.  10  :  "Who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 
we  should  live  together  with  him."     Here  the  strait  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks,  is,  whether  he  should  live  and  labor  for  Christ, 
or  leave  this  world  of  toil  and  suifering  to  enjoy  the  glorious 
blessedness  of  his  presence.     There  is  no  third  place  intimated. 
And  suppose  he  had  looked  upon  his  departure  from  earth  as  a 
plunge  into  insensibility  and  inaction,  a  sleep  of  thousands  of 
years,  how  could  he  have  used  this  language  ?     Could  he  who 
gloried  only  in  the  cross ;  who  counted  not  his  life  dear  to  him 
if  he  might  win  souls  by  losing  it;   who  had  great  sorrow  and 
heaviness  of  heart  for  his  brethren ;  and  who  was  willing  in  some 
sort  to  be  accursed  for  them ;  who  regarded  all  his  sore  afflictions 
,as  light  and  but  for  a  moment — could  he  lose  all  at  once  this  in- 
tense interest  in  saving  souls,  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  prefer 
to  lie  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility?     No;  it  is  from  the  light 
aflfiiction,  to  the  "exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."     In 
Eph.  iii.  15,  the  same  writer  says,  "  Of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."     The  whole  body  of  believers, 
who  have  lived  since  time  began,  are  in  two  places,  and  two  only, 
heaven  and  earth.     There  are  none  of  them  in  the  upper  liadea^ 
nor  in  an  insensate  condition.     If,  however,  the  views  of  either 
of  our  opponents  are  correct,  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Church  is  in  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  but  in  hades,  or  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.     In  Heb.  vi.  12,  the  saints  are  represented  as 
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having  already  come  into  possession  of  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. "Be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises."  Whitby  renders  the 
word  u/jipovo/tni'i'Tuv  inherited;  andlBloomfieldsays  that  most  com- 
mentators regard  it  as  an  aorist,  and  explain,  "who  have  come 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  promised  blessing  of  salvation."  -E'r^o, 
they  are  with  the  Author  of  salvation  in  heaven.  And  our 
Saviour,  in  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, and  sought  to  embarrass  him  by  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  had  had  seven  husbands,  represents  the  saints  already  before 
the  resurrection,  as  "like  unto  the  angels,"  and  "equal  to  the 
angels,"  ;(Ta;;f/o/,  angcl-mates.  And  the  angels  are  never  do- 
scribed  as  sleeping  or  unconscious,  but  always  actively  engaged 
in  executing  the  commands  of  God.  "Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  the 
heirs  of  salvation  ?"  And  here  we  may  appropriately  bring  to 
notice  the  case  of  the  angel-saint  seen  by  John  on  two  occa- 
sions. Supposing  him  to  be  the  same  mighty  Being  before 
whom  he  fell  as  dead  at  a  previous  interview,  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  he  was  about  to  fall  down  and  worship  him,  when  he 
heard  the  words,  "See  thou  do  it  not;  for  I  am  of  thy  fellow- 
servants  the  prophets."  There  is  no  saint  or  angel  worship  in 
heaven;  and  besides  this,  we  learn  another  important  and  pleas- 
ing truth:  saints  as  well  as  angels  are  employed  by  their  heav- 
enly Father  in  errands  of  mercy  to  this  world.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  just  mentioned,  Moses  and  Elijah,  after  being  in  heaven 
many  hundred  years,  were  sent  to  earth,  and  conversed  with 
Jesus  about  the  death  he  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
(See  this  thought  more  fully  expanded  by  the  late  Dr.  Woods,  of 
Andover,  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Farrar. 
Woods'  Works,  Vol.  5.)  Ileb.  xii.  22-24:  "But  ye  are  come 
unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn,  which  are 
written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant."     Here  we  have  presented  a  striking  portraiture  of 
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the  heavenly  world  called  Mount  Sion,  and  the  Jerusalem  above, 
as  contrasted  with  the  places  of  the  same  name  on  earth.  And  in 
this  glorious  locality  we  find  God  himself  the  Judge  and  Father  of 
all,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator,  the^uncounted  multitude  of 
the  angels  who  never  sinned,  and  the  souls  of  just  men  saved  by 
grace  and  made  perfect  in  holiness.  There  are  no  partition  walls 
barring  the  ingress  of  redeemed  souls  into  the  divine  presence ; 
no  separating  barriers  placed  between  holy  souls  and  holy  angels; 
and  no  ascending  steps  leading  from  the  more  humble  abodes  of 
the  one  to  the  more  glorious  of  the  other.  They  are  all  either 
angels,  or  like  the  angels,  and  all  stand  in  the  same  blessed  pres- 
ence of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

When  the  martyr  Stephen  was  falling  under  the  murderous 
blows  of  his  persecutors,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  heavens 
opened,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  he 
cried,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  What  must  have  been 
the  belief  of  the  holy  man  on  this  subject,  but  that  he  would  bo 
carried  immediately  into  the  presence  of  God?  As  Jesus  had 
committed  his  soul  to  the  hands  of  his  Father,  so  Stephen  com- 
mended his  to  the  care  of  him  that  sat  on  his  right  hand. 

The  visions  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Revelation,  all  represent 
the  saints  as  a  component  part  of  the  heavenly  world.  In  the 
4:h  chapter,  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  throne,  and 
him  that  sat  on  it,  the  ever  blessed  Spirit,  and  the  elders  and 
living  creatures  offering  divine  adorations.  There  was  also  the 
God-man  bearing  the  aspect  of  a  lamb  that  had  been  slain.  And 
the  celestial  assembly  "sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  These  are  the 
souls  of  the  saints  who  sing  this  song;  for  Christ  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  was  slain  for  and  redeemed  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  But  then  the  angelic  host  respond  in  an 
anthem  of  their  own.  "I  heard'the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
the  throne  ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
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and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 
In  the  6th  chapter,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  the  souls  of 
the  martyrs  are  seen  under  the  altar ;  and  to  every  one  of  them 
were  given  white  rob(^.     And  again   in  the  7th  chapter,   "I 
beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before 
the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands."     These  were  gathered  out  of  the  Gentile 
world,  as  the  144,000  were  from  the  Jewish  nation.     And  they 
stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb.     The  angels  stood 
round  about  the  throne,  and  about   the  elders,  and  the  living 
creatures.     The  saints  were  closer  up  to  the  throne.     They  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  which  the  angels  did  not ;  and  therefore 
they  are  rewarded  by  being  placed  before  the  throne  of  God ; 
and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.    Here 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  plainer,  than  that  the  re- 
deemed souls  of  men  are  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  in  fuller  fruition  of  his  glorious  presence  than  the  angels. 
The  angels  are  there,  but  they  stand  more  remote  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  celestial  throno;.     Here  John  saw  souls  of  every 
language,  and  color,  and  nation.     The  Asiatic,  the  African,  the 
European,  the  far-off  inhabitants  of  the  isles   of  the  sea,  are 
there.     There,  no  doubt,  he  beheld  angel-faced  Stephen ;  there 
the  devoted  Paul,  whom  Nero  murdered ;  there  his  own  brother 
James,  whom  Ilerod  killed  with  the  sword;  there  the  intrepid 
Peter,  saved  from  the  same  death  by  prayer,  but  crucified  at  last ; 
there  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  thousands  of  others  whom  he 
personally  knew.      And  they   see  no  longer  through  a   glass 
darkly,  but  face  to  face.     It  is  admitted  that  these  visions  of 
John  were  imperfect  delineations  of  heaven — meagre  outlines  of 
the  glorious  place;  for  mortal  man  could  endure  no  other,  and 
we  could  have  comprehended  no  other,  had  he  seen  and  commu- 
nicated them  to  us.     But  they  were  not  deceptive  nor  fallacious. 
John  did  not,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  see  saints  in  heaven 
while  there  were  no  saints  there.     And  he  was  not  made  to  hear 
their  loud  anthems  of  praise,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and 
loud  as  mighty  thunders,  while  they  were  sleeping  in  unconscious- 
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ness,  and  their  tongues  mute  in  the  grave.  And  it  will  not  avail 
to  say  that  these  visions  are  only  prophetic,  and  describe  the 
scenes  of  heaven  after  the  resurrection.  The  apostle  saw  only 
the  souls  under  the  altar.  In  chapter  xx.  he  saw  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Their  bodies 
were  not  there,  as  they  will  be  after  the  day  of  judgment.  Now 
all  these  visions  were  vouchsafed  to  the  last  of  the  apostles  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century ;  and  these  multitudes  of  souls  were 
then  in  heaven,  and  have  been  ever  since,  and  will  remain  there 
till  the  sounding  of  the  resurrection  trump. 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  record- 
ed by  the  Apostle  Jude,  "Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all."  etc.  We 
know  the  construction  of  those  who  wish  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  term  saints,  by  rendering  it  angels.  But  Calvin  gives  the 
true  sense.  The  word  ayior  is  used  as  a  noun  sixty-two  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  every  instance  it  is  translated  saint, 
and  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  the  people  of  God  either  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  Here  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  Enoch,  the  holy  man  whom  God  translated 
as  he  did  Elijah,  utters  the  first  prophecy  of  man  on  record; 
and  it  is  that  the  Lord  will  come  to  judge  the  ungodly  for  all 
their  ungodly  deeds.  And  he  will  not  come  alone.  The  holy 
angels,  and  a  vast  multitude — a  certain  for  an  uncertain  number — 
of  the  saints  shall  attend  him  down  the  sky.  "Know  ye  not 
that  ye  shall  judge  angels?"  "The  saints  shall  judge  the 
world."  Holy  men  dwelling  in  heaven  with  Christ,  Enoch  him- 
self being  one  of  them,  will  come  as  a  part  of  the  grand  retinue 
that  will  surround  the  throne,  and  they  will  sit  with  Christ  as 
assessors  in  the  grand  assizes  of  the  judgment  day. 

3.  A  third  argument  in  defence  of  our  proposition  is  found  in 
the  use  of  the  term  'paradise.  It  is  in  the  use  of  this  word  that 
the  advocates  of  an  intermediate  place  have  usually  drawn  their 
strength  from  the  passage,  and  not  in  the  silly  creations  of  the 
brain  that  found  utterance  at  Corinth.  "This  day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  In  a  few  hours  the  Jewish  day  ended — 
at  sunset — and  the  souls  of  Christ  and  the  thief  were  in  para- 
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dise.  And  now,  is  paradise  hades,  or  is  it  heaven?  Let  us  see. 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4,  says  he  "was  "caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven;"  and  almost  with  the  same  dash  of  the  pen,  he  tells  us 
"he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  Here  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  two  ascensions,  one  to  the  third  heaven,  the  other  to 
paradise.  The  vision  was  "fourteen  years  ago."  And  it  was 
in  paradise  that  he  heard  those  unspeakable  words,  unlawful,  or 
impossible,  for  man  to  utter.  Hence  the  third  heaven  and  para- 
dise must  be  the  same  place.  Lightfoot  says,  "Paradise  and  the 
third  heaven  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  Vol.  II.,  p.  478,  Ed. 
of  IT84.  Put  further,  the  only  other  place  where  the  word  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament  is  Pcv.  ii.  T,  "To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  give  to  cat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  paradise  of  God."  We  find  then  where  paradise  is  by 
the  location  of  the  tree  of  life:  the  tree  of  life  is  in  the  midst  of 
it.  And  where  is  the  tree  of  life?  Turn  to  the  22d  chapter 
and  see:  "^Vnd  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear 
as  cr^^stal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month."  Whether  we  regard  the' 
tree  as  one  in  the  middle  of'tlie  golden  street,  and  the  waters 
flowing  on  each  side  of  it,  or  as  many,  and  growing  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  is  immaterial.  We  have  found  the  exact  location 
of  this  wonderful  tree,  and  by  it  we  prove  what  paradise  is.  The 
river  of  life  flows  out  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  immortal 
tree  grows  on  its  banks,  and  paradise  surrounds  it.  The  throne, 
the  glory,  the  awful  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  is  in  paradise. 
And  if  there  be  any  such  place  as  heaven,  we  shall  surely  find 
it  here.  And  thither  it  was,  to  the  tree  of  life,  to  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty,  that  the  sinner  and  his  Saviour,  the  thief  and  his 
Lord,  went  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.  And  if  the  throne  of 
God  is  not  in  heaven,  there  can  be  no  such  place. 

4.  Our  last  argument  for  the  immediate  glorification  of  the 
saints,  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
And  we  shall  not  enter  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  whether  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  teachings  is  a  parable 
or  a  narrative  of  facts.  If  this  be  a  parable,  however,  it  differs 
very  materially  from  all  the  others  spoken  by  the  Saviour.  Sin- 
gularly in  this  one  he  gives  us  the  names  of  two  persons  who 
had  lived  on  earth,  Abraham  and  Lazarus;  and  on  this  ground 
Calvin  and  many  other  able  expositors  claim  it  as  a  portion  of 
history.  But  admit  it  to  be  a  parable,  what  do  the  advocates  of 
this  opinion  gain  by  it,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  ?  A 
parable  is  very  different  from  a  fable.  The  sower  and  his  seed 
are  not  fabulous  things;  the  profligacy  of  one  son,  and  the 
obedience  of  another;  the  losing  of  a  sheep  or  a  piece  of  money; 
t'ho  pearl,  the  draw-net,  says  Drummond,  are  not  fabulous 
things.  On  the  contrary,  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  and 
the  wedding-garment,  and  the  ten  virgins,  display  to  us  most 
accurately  the  customs  of  the  Orientals  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
And  in  all  his  parables,  says  Dean  Trench,  there  is  not  one 
instance  of  transgressing  the  order  of  nature.  They  are  all 
facts  such  as  have  actually  occurred.  There  is  no  making  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  trees  talk  like  men,  as  in  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine  and  iEsop.  Facts  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  of 
the  most  familiar  kind,  are  used  to  illustrate  divine  truth.  The 
difficulty  raised  in  this  instance  by  Whitby,  Kuinoel,  and 
■others,  that  the  same  story,  or  a  similar  one,  is  found  in  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  will  amount  to  but  little  when  it  is  acknow- 
1-edged  that  this  work  was  committed  to  writing  at  least  200 
years  after  Christ.  And  there  is  a  far  greater  probability  that 
a  Jewish  Rabbi  copied  it  from  the  Gospels,  than  that  the  divine 
Teacher  borrowed  it  from  the  traditions  of  the  Jews.  The  horror 
evinced  by  a  Universalist  too,  in  the  idea  of  placing  hell  in  sight 
of  heaven,  where  the  saints  in  glory  would  witness  the  torments 
of  their  friends  who  are  lost,  may  be  obviated  by  the  cases  of 
Stephen  and  the  Apostle  John.  One  flash  on  the  eye  of  the 
protomartyr,  revealed  the  Son  of  God  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  the  vision  was  closed.  The  visions  of 
the  last  apostle,  too,  were  temporary.  So  the  view,  and  the  con- 
versation across  the  impassible  gulf,  we  must  suppose,  were  for 
only  a  brief  period.     Be  this  as   it  may,  the   saints  before  the 
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throne  can  never  suffer  any  anguish  on  account  of  lost  friends 
or  anything  else.  Confirmed  in  glory,  they  are  confirmed  in 
happiness,  and  can  suffer  no  pain  on  any  account.  It  is  at  least 
probable,  then,  that  our  Lord  seized  upon  a  case  known  to  his 
omniscient  eye,  (as  he  directed  his  hearers  to  a  husbandman  in 
sight  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  committing  his  seed  to  the  ground,) 
displaying  the  very  doctrines  which  the  Jews  received  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  show  the  awful  results  of  setting 
the  heart  on  the  things  of  this  world.  Lightfoot,  regarding  the 
passage  as  a  parable,  says  it  was  spoken  to  exhibit  the  dreadful 
doom  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Lazarus  is  Eliezer  in  a  con- 
tracted form  ;  and  Eliezer  of  Damascus  was  the  high  steward  of 
Abraham.  There  was  hence  a  propriety  in  associating  these 
names  together,  though  another  man,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Abraham  and  a  sick  mendicant,  is  presented,  instead  of  the  Gen- 
tile of  Damascus.  This  Lazarus  had  lately  died,  and  so  had  the 
rich  sensualist,  whose  name  is  withheld  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
living  friends.  The  five  brothers  of  the  latter  were  living,  while 
he  was  burning  in  hades;  and  he  prayed  that  Lazarus  might  be 
sent  to  warn  them  of  his  fate.  They  both  die ;  the  one  is  car- 
ried into  Abraham's  bosom,  the  other  awakes  tormented  in  flames 
of  fire.  There  is  no  delay ;  no  sleep  of  the  soul  in  either  case. 
The  one  is  happy,  the  other  miserable,  while  the  five  brothers 
are  still  living. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  used  this  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  nations,  and  that  Universalists  at  the  present  day  enter- 
tain the  same  view  of  it.  But  Paul  uses  many  incidents  in  the 
journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  as 
warnings,  consolations,  and  instructions.  And  in  making  Laza- 
rus represent  the  Gentiles,  and  Dives  the  Jews,  the  parallel  will 
not  hold  throughout.  The  Jews  and  Gentiles  will  come  to- 
gether— and  they  are  coming  now ;  but  the  gulf  between  Laza- 
rus and  Dives  can  never  be  crossed.  And  further,  if  it  was  the 
design  of  Christ  simply  to  show  the  present  and  coming  states 
of  these  nations,  he  reverses  the  order  of  things  entirely.  In 
all  his  parables,  he  takes   simple  well  known  facts  in  nature  to 
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illustrate  spiritual  and  mysterious  doctrines.  But  here  there 
would  be  the  appropriating  of  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  the 
eternal  world  merely  as  a  prophecy  to  foretell  the  casting  off  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles.  From  such  fanci- 
ful and  dangerous  constructions,  may  the  Lord  deliver  us! 

But  where  did  these  two  men  go  when  they  died  ?  The  one 
went  to  hades,  the  other  to  Abraham's  bosom.  We  have  seen 
that  the  word  hades  means  simply  invisible  or  unseen.  It  is 
compounded  of  a  privative  and  USeiv  to  see,  and  implies  not  seen. 
We  may  not  determine  its  locality,  but  we  know  its  character. 
Into  it  a  worldly  sensualist  plunges  as  soon  as  he  leaves  this 
world.  From  rolling  in  wealth,  and  feasting  both  body  and 
soul,  he  awakes  in  all  the  torments  of  flame  and  thirst.  The 
purple  and  fine  linen  are  torn  off,  and  naked,  he  burns  like 
poorer  sinners.  And  is  there  yet  a  more  dreadful  hell?  and  are 
there  hotter  flames  yet  to  flare  round  and  kindle  a  more  furious 
thirst?  Yes;  that  body  that  died,  and  was  buried  with  funeral 
pomp,  will  awake  to  endure  the  same  burnings,  and  add  thus  to 
the  torments  of  the  soul.  What  that  fire  is  we  know  not,  any 
more  than  we  know  what  the  gold  and  pearls  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem are;  but  we  know  that  it  is  a  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  And  if  there  is  a  fire  that  can  burn  devils,  it 
can  also  affect  the  souls  of  men. 

But  where  is  Abraham's  bosom  ?  and  where  is  Lazarus  ?  We 
answer,  just  where  Abraham  is.  If  the  father  of  the  faithful 
and  the  friend  of  God  is  in  heaven,  the  beggar  is  there  with 
him.  Our  Saviour  said,  "Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  in  this  passage  (says 
Lightfoot)  he  spoke  agreeably  to  the  received  opinion  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  From  this  learned  author,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  believed  that  Abraham  was  in  heaven.  He  says: 
"They  say  that  when  Abraham  died  he  went  to  paradise;  and 
when  Moses  died  he  went  to  paradise;  and  again,  they  say  he  is 
under  the  throne  of  glory;  and  again,  he  is  in  heaven  minister- 
ing before  God."  It  is  evident  that  Christ  appropriated  many 
of  the  phrases  of  the  Jews,  but  attached  to  them  a  very  different 
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"Thy  kingdom  come,"  was  a  prayer  used  by  them, 
but  only  in  that  carnal  sense  in  which  they  regarded  their  Mes- 
•siah.  "  A  new  creature  "  was  applied  to  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
faith;  and  when  the  ceremonies  of  ablution  and  circumcision 
were  over,  they  were  said  to  have  had  "a  new  birth,"  and  were 
thus  severed  from  all  relationship  with  their  natural  kindred. 
Eut  how  differently  did  the  God-man  understand  and  apply  these 
same  expressions!  So  we  must  understand  the  term  "Abra- 
ham's bosom,"  by  the  general  teachings  of  inspiration,  and  not 
by  the  conceits  of  Jewish  Rabbis,  although  in  this  instance  they 
evidently  approximate  the  truth.  "Abraham's  bosom"  was  a 
■term  used  to  denote  the  closest  and  most  intimate  union  to  the 
father  of  the  nation,  and  would  convey  to  the  Jew  the  idea  of 
the  highest  degree  of  happiness. 

Having  examined  the  Scripture  authorities  mainly  relied  on 
by  those  whose  works  are  passing  under  review,  in  the  light  of 
many  of  the  ablest  critics  of  both  the  earlier  and  later  ages  of 
'Christianity  and  the  vast  array  of  inspired  proofs  on  our  own 
■side  of  the  question,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed  saints  are  with  Christ  in  glory,  perfectly  happy,  but 
not  advanced  to  that  degree  of  glorification  which  they  will 
attain  to  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  in  the  end  of  the  world. 
There  they  await  the  full  "adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
the  body."  Lost  souls  are  in  hell  with  Dives,  awaiting  with 
terrible  foreboding  the  day  of  judgment,  and  reunion  to  those 
old  bodies,  in  which,  by  indulgence  in  the  fleshly  lusts,  they  lost 
'heaven,  and  gained  an  eternity  of  misery. 
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AllTICLE  III. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  TOUCHING  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS, BETWEEN  THE  PROCONSUL  PLINY  AND 
THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN. 


It  is  supposed  to  have  been  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  when  the  younger  Pliny  became  gov- 
ernor of  Bithynia  in  Asia,  under  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan. 
The  famous  letters  that  passed,  in  the  first  years  of  the  second 
century,  between  these  two,  touching  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
'cedure  in  trials  of  the  Christians,  have  long  been,  and  are  to 
this  day,  of  surpassing  interest.  Accordingly,  they  have  been 
discussed  and  commented  on  times  without  number — volumes 
and  volumes  perhaps  written  ;  yet  such  is  their  hold  on  the 
imagination,  that  when  one  generation  grows  weary  and  lays 
them  by,  another  follows  and  finds  them  fresh  and  suggestive  as 
ever  ;  for  they  are  among  the  plainest  foot-marks  that  point  to  the 
beginning  of  a  memorable  struggle — perhaps  belong  to  the  most 
precious  parts  of  the  wreck  that  floated  off"  when  Paganism  w^ent 
down  before  victorious  Christianity. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  nothing  has  been  left  unsaid. 
Two  letters  only  compose  the  correspondence — the  longer  being 
Pliny's,  and  the  Em-peror's  answer  a  few  brief  sentences ;  and 
both  much  in  keeping  with  the  accounts  history  gives  of  the 
men.  We  append  to  this  article  an  English  version  of  the  Latin 
originals,  from  the  best  edition  of  Pliny's  letters.  The  basis  of 
our  translation  is  Lardner's. 

"So  ancient  and  curious  are  these  writings  that  they  must  needs 
'have  been  fully  discussed  and  critically  handled  long  ages  ago, 
and  chiefly,  of  course,  touching  their  bearing  on  the  story  of 
'Christianity  in  the  earlier  ages.  But  as  they  have  long  ceased 
to  furnish  matter  of  interest  from  that  particular  point  of  view, 
they  find  place  at  this  day  chiefly  in  writings  on  the  entire  body 
'f^f  the  "Evidences."     Still   thev  seem  so   remarkable  in  them- 
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selves,  and  throw  light  on  so  many  other  things,  that  they  can- 
not fail  to  repay  one  for  special  attention  even  now. 

Through  the  spirit  of  a  new  time,  old  facts  come  to  have  new 
meaning.  The  world  goes  on  changing  ;  views  of  things  alter, 
soften  down,  and  sometimes  come  round  to  make  the  opposite 
impression  from  the  first.  Or  it  may  he  things  counted  wholly 
worthless  or  worse,  grow  into  esteem  in  a  new  age,  because  of 
the  light  they  reflect  on  things  near  by.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  latest  view  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  or  spurious  lives  of 
our  Saviour,  made  up  in  earlj'-ages  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times, 
especially  those  that  claim  to  give  accounts  of  his  childlkood. 
These  latter  contain  stories  of  miracles,  which,  instead  of  stand- 
ing vouchers  to  his  divinity,  as  in  Scripture,  and  proof  that  the 
All-Good  had  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  arc  there 
treated  of  as  nothing  other  than  preternatural  gifts  of  a  child, 
which  were  used  like  toys  to  gratify  petty  caprices  and  humors. 
In  short,  these  spurious  Gospels  look  so  like  a  trifling  with 
things  held  sacred,  as  must  be  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  all 
persons  with  reverent  minds.  Yet,  puerile  as  they  appear,  the 
writings,  nevertheless,  arc  valued  at  this  day  for  the  light  they 
reflect  on  those  dark  centuries,  showing  the  prevailing  manner 
of  seeing  things  then,  the  coarse,  confused  sentiments  of  the 
common  mind  in  those  early  ages  debased  by  idol  worship  an,<l 
corrupted  by  the  sway  of  a  little  restrained  animal  nature. 
Those  earlier  in  date  show  too  by  the  demand  they  created  for 
like  tales,  how  eagerly  these  poor  fables  were  sought  after  ;  and 
this  demand  not  failing  to  be  supplied  of  course,  the  entire 
New  Testament  Apocrypha  thus  got  pieced  together. 

Sometimes,  too,  though  the  fticts  in  regard  to  events  bo  not 
disputed,  yet  opinions  concerning  them  and  the  characters  that 
acted  parts,  are  often  altered  and  even  reversed  in  after  genera- 
tions. Take,  for  instance,  what  might  be  called  the  most  mem- 
orable deed  in  the  profane  history  of  the  Ancient  World :  that 
of  Brutus,  the  tyrannicide  and  homicide,  who  shed  the  blood  of 
C«}sar,  his  friend,  and  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  in  order 
to  restore  the  Republic.  Martyr  of  Liberty,  heroic  self-slayer 
that  he  might  bring  back  freedom  to  his  country — thus  was  he, 
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applauded  for  long  years  after  by  the  noblest  minds.  At  this 
day,  on  tlie  contrary,  though  the  honesty  of  Brutus  in  the  mat- 
ter and  noble-mindedness  are  no  more  open  to  doubt  than  then, 
yet  few  reflecting  men  will  defend  what  he  did.  For  who  amongst 
mankind  is  clothed  with  authority  to  reach  after  the  good  of 
society,  through  breach  of  the  laws  that  protect  life  from  treach- 
ery and  violence?  Doubtless  every  one,  however  humble  his 
condition,  is  in  some  measure  chargeable  with  care  of  the  com- 
mon weal ;  for,  in  the  large  sense,  the  interest  of  one  is  that  of 
all.  But  no  man  whatever  can  be  so  far  answerable  as  that  he 
may  violate  the  first  principles  of  order  for  the  chance  of  some 
greater  good  to  the  people ;  for  in  such  cases  they  must  take  the 
risks,  many  and  great  though  they  be,  that  their  affairs  will  be 
made  worse,  and  not  better  by  the  trial.  In  the  case  named,  it 
looks  as  if,  though  mortal  disease  had  attacked  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  the  lawless  shedding  of  one  man's  blood  could  by  no 
means  have  saved  it.  Now,  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  saving 
it — a  thing  impossible  to  be  known — should  gain  any  show  of 
favor  to  such  a  deed. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  a  name  well  known  to  modern  times — 
Cromwell.  With  the  main  facts  of  this  man's  life  undisputed, 
how  has  opinion  changed  in  regard  to  the  character,  not  only  of 
the  "monster  of  cruelty  and  oppression," such  as  he  was  named 
for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  but  even  of  the  "  magnanimous 
usurper"  of  Hume.  In  our  time,  however,  he  is  recognised  as 
a  man  that  dealt  with  the  troubled  world  around  him  and  the 
facts  of  his  hard  case,  with  a  spirit  so  great  as  to  rank  him  in 
history  amongst  those  who  have  best  discharged  the  trusts  of 
power ;  not  a  small  mark  of  the  man  being  this — that  he  said 
nothing  for  himself,  but  left  his  motives  to  be  judged,  if  indeed 
he  was  ever  concerned  about  the  matter,  by  what  he  did. 
Thoughts  like  these  have  had  a  share  in  causing  attention  to  be 
invited  to  the  subject  of  these  pages ;  and  the  hope  of  making 
new  again  an  interesting  passage  of  ancient  history,  by  trying 
to  view  it  from  the  standing  point  of  our  own  time. 

After  the  Bible  history  closes,  we  read  nothing  certain  about 
the  Christians,  except  the  short  passage  in    Tacitus   touching 
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Nero's  cruelties  against  them,  till  they  arc  brought  forward  in 
the  correspondence  here  given.  In  it  the  master  of  the  ^Yorldl 
and  one  of  his  first  ministers  come  on  the  scene;  and,  strange  to 
say,  considering  its  low  estate  when  the  Bible  history  comes  to. 
an  end,  Christianity  is  the  theme  of  their  discourse,  and  is  con- 
fessed by  these  great  personages  to  be  a  perplexing  phenomenon 
and  hard  to  be  dealt  with. 

From  these  celebrated  Epistles  we  gather,  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  hundred  and  seven,  wdicn  or  near  which  time  they  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  the  Christians  were  an  obscure 
and  despised  sect.  The  lloman  Empire  stretched  over  the 
world,  and  had  drawn  together  under  one  sovereignty  all  exist- 
ing civilisations.  But,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  Jew  or  Phe- 
nician,  all  peoples  despised  the  Christians,  or  else  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  them.  And  so  every  where,  magistrates  and  people,, 
priests  and  philosophers,  scholars  and  men  of  the  world,  however 
apart  in  other  things,  were  of  one  mind  here;  and  this  is  made- 
clear  by  the  sort  of  mention  they  get  in  such  scraps  of  heathen 
writing  as  have  come  down  to  us.  Pliny's  letter,  however,  is- 
not  the  earliest  account  of  the  then  new  sect.  We  read  of  per- 
secutions in  Nero's  and  Domitian's  reigns  ;  yet  so  far  as  known, 
it  was  in  Trajan's  time  that  these  obscure  people  were  first 
brought  distinctly  within  view  of  the  philosophers  and  princes 
of  the  Roman  world.  It  heightens  the  interest  to  remember 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  Bithynian  Governor  were  not  only 
among  the  ablest  men  of  their  time,  but  high  in  all  the  culture' 
of  the  age  as  they  were  in  station. 

Besides,  it  was  a  marked  era,  when  the  world  had  reachedt 
pagan  perfection,  an  ago  which  a  great  author  pronounces  "the- 
human  race  to  have  been  most  happy  and  prosperous  in,"  ''when 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  governed  by  absolute 
power  under  the  guidance  of  Avisdom  and  virtue" — in  short,  thatr 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  Pliny  the  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters,  friend  of  the  Emperor,  of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and 
conversant  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  whom  ilJ 
would  not  be  far  wrong,  perhaps,  to  point  to  as  the  noblest,  most 
humane,  and  enlightened  man  of  his  generation,  held  the  office; 
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of  propraetor,  with  proconsular  powers,  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia.. 
Well,  this  was  the  man  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Chris- 
tians in  matters  of  life  and  death.  They  were  arraigned  on  a 
capital  charge,  and  he  was  their  judge;  and  the  letter  to  the 
Emperor  now  before  us  is  what  is  left  to  show  how  the  accused 
acted,  and  what  their  judge  thought  and  felt.  This  is  all. 
Nobody's  letter  tells  their  side  of  the  story.  All  that  remains 
we  get  from  the  other  party  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  entered  on 
the  business  with  prepossessions  against  the  prisoners. 

It  is  now  many  hundred  years  since  the  Christians  rose  to  the 
place  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  became  judges  in  turn.  And 
most  of  their  writers  decide  that,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  trial  before  us,  the  Bithynian  prisoners  were  treated  un- 
justly and  cruelly.  This  seems  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  after  times.  Yet  so  far  as  regards  Pliny,  it  appears  to  be 
hardly  a  just  or  large  way  of  thinking.  For  instance,  the 
instructions  asked  of  the  Emperor  were  clearly  prompted  by 
humane  tenderness  and  a  genuine  disrelish  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Let  us  remember  that  this  proconsul  was  almost  ab- 
solute here.  Certainly  he  ran  no  risk  of  offending  by  severity  ;: 
for  the  Christians  had  no  friends  at  court  or  in  the  country. 
Yet  he  inquires.  Are  the  young  and  tender  to  be  dealt  with 
like  the  full  grown  and  robust?  Shall  not  pardon  be  granted 
those  that  repent,  and  such  as  have  ceased  to  be  Christians  ? 
These  questions  read  like  a  prayer  for  mercy — at  least  for  leave 
to  deal  gently  with  the  accused.  But  specially  so,  mingled  with 
an  enlightened  sense  of  the  ofl&ce  of  penal  laws,  is  the  important 
question  :  "  Should  the  Christians  be  punished  for  the  name, 
though  no  crimes  are  shown,  or  for  crimes  connected  with  the^ 
name  ?"  It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea  started  by  this  last  ques- 
tion is  not  only  in  advance  of  that  age,  but  one  it  took  the 
Christians  themselves  many  centuries  to  catch  up  with. 

True  we  find  that  Pliny  himself,  in  these  same  trials,  took  the- 
guilt  for  granted  on  mere  proof  of  the  faith,  and  handed  over 
the  accused  to  punishment  for  nothing  more  than  owning  them- 
selves Christians;  but  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  settled 
course,  approved,  as  the  seqael  sho.wed,.  by  the  Emperor,  and 
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embodied  in  an  edict  to  rule  thenceforth.  Yet  even  then  this 
oft-censured  magistrate  warned  the  parties  not  to  confess  to  a 
capital  offence,  and  twice  gave  chance  to  retract.  The  "con- 
tumacy" and  "inflexible  stubbornness"  of  the  letter  were 
looked  on  doubtless  as  aggravations;  but  one  may  say,  with  con- 
fidence, could  not  have  been  the  real  off'encos  the  accused  suf- 
fered for. 

Now,  after  such  scenes,  do  not  Pliny's  suspension  of  further 
proceedings,  and  letter  praying  new  instructions,  look  like  a  sort 
of  appeal  against  an  indefensible  law  ? 

It  also  appears  that  during  the  trials,  two  poor  women  were 
put  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  confessions  ;  but  thus  it  w\as 
that  Bacon  questioned  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
prisoner,  prosecutor,  and  judge  were  all  Christian.  Let  us  say, 
therefore,  his  errors  were  of  his  generation ;  the  humanity 
Pliny's.  A  Roman  proconsul — synonyme  with  oppressor — seeks 
new  powers,  not  to  use  for  rapine  and  bloodshedding,  but  to 
shield  the  friendless  from  unjust  laws. 

But,  dropping  these  things  for  the  really  important  subject  of 
this  famous  correspondence,  does  it  not  seem,  as  before  sug- 
gested, that  Pliny  meant  here  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  against 
the  law  itself,  or  the  construction  put  on  it,  by  asking  this  ques- 
tion :  "Ought  a  man  be  put  to  death  for  no  other  crime  than  his 
belief  in  matters  of  religion  "?  The  Romans  had  ever  been 
tolerant  in  this  respect,  as  every  nation  was  supposed  to  have 
gods  of  its  own,  and  a  suitable  worship.  Therefore,  everything 
of  the  sort  was  looked  on  as  an  aff*air  of  nationality  ;  and  as  a 
rule,  the  worship  of  subject  countries  was  not  interfered  with. 
Now,  when  these  things  are  kept  in  mind,  the  leading  away  of 
men  to  death,  exile,  and  the  like,  for  nothing  more  than  adopt- 
ing a  new  kind  of  faith,  may  well  appear  to  have  been  repug- 
nant to  Pliny's  gentle  nature.  What  more  likely,  then,  than  that 
this  familiar  friend  of  the  Emperor,  his  fellow  philosopher  and 
administrator  of  his  laws,  under  cover  of  "doubts"  and  "igno- 
rance," should  contrive  to  put  this  grave  matter  squarely  before 
him  ?  Even  a  little  appearance  of  flattery  may  be  allow^able 
wherewith  to  urge  home  truth  on  the  great.     It  may  be  added 
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that  if  one  accepts  this  as  the  true  view  of  the  affair,  the  other 
questions  of  the  letter  seem  like  mere  pretexts.  Certainly  it 
never  would  have  been  doubtful  what  Trajan's  answer  to  them 
would  be. 

Again,  Pliny's  professed  ignorance  touching  the  true  matter 
to  be  inquired  into,  because  "he  had  never  attended  any  trials 
of  Christians,"  could  hardly  have  been  real.  Their  being  strange 
to  him  might  have  raised  doubts  as  to  the  manner  of  the  trials, 
but  not  of  the  object.  Yet  in  this  lies  his  difficulty:  "What  is 
the  subject  matter  of  punishment?"  "Shall  a  name  be  pun- 
ished, or  crimes  belonging  to  it  ?"  The  Christians  were  accused 
of  the  worst  crimes,  but  denied  them.  Therefore,  the  proconsul 
inquires  :  Shall  the  accused  be  punished  on  suspicion  and  with- 
out proof  of  guilt  ?  Is  the  principle  of  such  a  law  defensible  ? 
Here  is  the  point,  and  not  ignorance  of  forms  or  other  secondary 
matters.       * 

These  things  sufficiently  show  that  Pliny's  actual  difficulty 
was  the  law  itself — its  justice  and  humanity.  There  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  another  signification  in  the  words,  "crimes  be- 
longing to  the  name,"  those,  to  wit,  of  endangering  the  estab- 
lished system  of  worship.  Yet  the  governor's  suspicions  hardly 
reached  so  far  as  this,  though  doubtless  the  emperor's  did.  For 
his  answer  is  decisive :  "Grant  any  indulgence  you  will  to  the 
young  and  tender,  dismiss  all  that  repent,  but  punish  such  as 
are  proven  to  be  Christians.  Do  not  place  them  at  the  mercy 
of  spies  and  informers,  nor  hunt  up  accusations,  but  spare  none 
convicted  of  that  name." 

It  seems  noticeable,  too,  that  the  new  faith  and  the  prosecu- 
tions on  account  of  it,  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  as  things 
well  understood  by  the  emperor  and  taken  for  granted.  Also, 
that  the  latter  writes  back  in  the  same  way,  and  sends  the  de- 
sired instructions.  Of  course,  everything  was  well  known  before, 
both  the  parties  and  subject  of  the  prosecutions.  And  as  it  was 
his  to  construe  the  law  as  he  pleased,  this  reply  to  Pliny,  or 
Trajan's  rescript,  as  the  name  is  which  it  is  known  by,  governed 
all  like  cases  during  several  following  reigns. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  there  was  no  law  against  the 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  2. — 4. 
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Christians  at  this  time  ;  for  Nero's  and  Domitian's  edicts  had 
been  repealed  by  the  Senate.  This  latter  seems  true ;  yet  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  either  positive  statutes  made  to  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  Christians  were  in  force,  or  else  ancient 
usages,  such  as  the  common  law  of  all  nations  is  made  up  of. 
Pliny's  letter  proves  that  there  had  been  like  prosecutions  prior 
to  those  he  tried ;  and  the  emperor's  answer,  that  he  too  knew 
and  gave  countenance  to  them  ;  for,  without  a  word  of  inquiry 
into  the  matter  of  suspicion,  he  orders  death  to  all  that  profess 
the  new  faith.  Of  course,  he  was  not  in  the  dark ;  could  not 
have  been,  at  least  as  to  such  of  its  doctrines  as  concerned  the 
state  or  its  ruler. 

Most  probably,  then,  the  offence  of  the  Christians  was  disbe- 
lief in  the  gods,  such  as  Socrates  was  adjudged  guilty  of.  For 
in  a  country  where  the  popular  worship  was  matter  of  state  and 
upheld  by  all  classes,  avowed  disbelief  must  needs  have  been 
held  punishable  as  a  public  offence.  So  that  before  there  were 
Christians  or  emperors,  there  must  have  been  laws  against  those 
that  fell  away  from  the  common  faith ;  and  these  could  easily  be 
made  to  reach  votaries  of  a  new  worship,  whom  Pliny's  contem- 
porary, Tacitus,  describes  as  haters  of  the  human  race. 

Yet,  as  before  observed,  a  merely  foreign  manner  of  worship 
was  taken  no  account  of  among  the  Romans.  Even  the  Jews 
that  abhorred  idolatry,  paid  worship  to  the  one  God,  and  held  any 
other  worship  impious,  went  unmolested.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  for  example,  we  find  these  people  spread  through  all 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  carrying  their  worship 
along  with  them  ;  for  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  found  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  synagogues  in  different  cities  outside  Judea. 
But  the  Jews  gave  no  offence;  since  one  chief  comfort  their  reli- 
gion gave  the  body  of  the  people  was,  that  no  other  peoples  had 
any  share  in  it.  Of  course,  one  of  this  faith  was  not  molested ; 
for  while  he  condemned  all  other  kinds,  he  kept  his  own  to  him- 
self, and  did  not  desire  to  impart  it. 

Not  so  with  the  Christians.  There  was  a  dangerous  infection 
in  their  doctrine,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  hatred  stirred 
up  against  it,  was  spreading  far  and  wide.     It  appears  from  the 
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letter  before  us  that  the  secret  fire  which  had  smouldered  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  its  kindling,  had  flamed  out  at  last. 
'"Great  numbers  of  people"  were  suspected.  Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  high  and  low,  had  seen  the  light — town  and 
country  were  ablaze  in  the  country  of  Mithridates.  What  could 
the  emperor  do  but  stamp  out  this  flame  ? 

The  temples  of  the  gods  were  forsaken,  and  sacred  victims 
found  no  market.  Trajan  was  himself  a  pontiff,  and  therefore 
^new  pretty  well  what  the  gods  were  good  for ;  and  probably 
/the  worship  lately  sprung  up,  he  no  wise  distinguishes  from  the 
impostures  already  familiar.  And  though  as  a  magistrate  he 
must  have  felt  the  importance  of  ranging  religious  worship  on 
the  side  of  government,  yet  the  chances  are  that  no  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  the  Christians,  except  for  the  disturbances 
that  rose,  and  the  necessity  for  putting  them  down  and  restoring 
quiet.  These  things  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  emperor's  way 
,of  thinking  in  regard  to  what  caused  the  disorders.  He  offers 
•to  offenders  pardon  or  the  sword.  Pliny  thought  pardon  would 
Answer ;  the  other  sternly  adds  the  sword  to  help. 

Returning  to  Pliny's  letter — one  is  tempted  to  conclude,  after 
going  over  the  whole  and  weighing  what  it  reveals,  that  few 
more  humane  things  are  related  of  all  antiquity  than  this  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  Bithynian  Christians.  What  he  thought  of 
their  belief  can  never  be  known,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  ever  gave  it  a  serious  thought.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
.doubt  that  this  governor — philosopher  as  he  was — disdained  like 
his  class  all  vulgar  superstitions,  among  which  stood  Christianity, 
of  course ;  while  great  value  was  set  on  the  established  forms  of 
worship.  Also,  that  he  was  instigated  against  the  prisoners  by 
informers,  secret  and  open,  and,  as  elsewhere,  perhaps  by  popu- 
lar clamor  ;  that  his  power  over  their  liberties,  and  even  lives, 
was  next  to  absolute ;  that  he  was  disgusted  and  vexed  at  their 
stubborn  refusal  to  renounce  their  faith  for  either  threats  or 
promises  ;  yet  that  there  was  something  so  revolting  in  the  way 
they  were  treated,  that  he  stopped  all  proceedings,  and  sent  a 
«ort  of  protest  to  the  emperor  against  the  law  they  were  tried 
<by.     The  Christians  had  no  friends ;  all  that  had  influence  with 
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their  judge  must  have  taken  side  with  their  enemies,  and  human, 
life  amongst  subject  peoples  in  distant  provinces  must  have  been 
taken  small  account  of  at  Rome  ;  yet  Pliny's  humanity  and' 
sense  of  right  were  good  against  all  these.  Now,  when  we  gather 
up  all  the  facts  his  letter  brings  out,  some  notion  may  be  got  of 
what  made  him  pause  and  take  counsel  of  his  government  before 
going  any  farther  with  the  trials.  As,  for  instance,  that  there 
were  young  and  tender  persons  among  the  accused  as  well  as  the 
full  grown  and  robust  ;  that  is,  boys  and  girls  in  danger  of 
suffering  as  well  as  men  and  women ;  that  though  the  lives 
of  these  people  were  proved  to  be  upright  and  innocent  by 
others,  yet  we  are  not  told  that  they  set  up  any  defence  them- 
selves, but  that  all  their  actions  seem  to  have  been  a  firm' 
refusal  of  offers  and  inducements  to  deny  their  faith ;  that 
some  suffered  death  for  this,  but  others  fell  away ;  that  it 
was  those  that  forsook  who  testified  to  the  integrity  of  those 
that  stood  fast  to  the  faith ;  and  that  the  judge  took  what 
these  witnesses  said  for  true,  since  in  his  petition  to  the  em- 
peror for  clemency  to  the  accused,  he  reports  it  without  a  con- 
trary word. 

This  is  what  Pliny  did  according  to  his  letter,  and  these  iho 
facts  that  decided  his  course  of  action.  As  regards  the  em- 
peror, there  is  less  light  to  go  by.  We  learn  from  his  letter  that 
leave  was  given  the  governor  to  do  as  he  saw  best  in  all  things; 
else;  but  those  convicted  of  Christianity,  he  orders  peremptorily,, 
shall  be  punished.  Nothing  but  proof  of  that  fact  is  needed. 
This  is  what  the  rescript  imports;  so  it  is  clear  Trajan  knew  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  meant  to  suppress  /t. 
WJiy  is  left  us  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  some  of 
its  teachings  must  needs  have  been  offensive  to  the  master  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  it  taught  that  the  Romans  were  them- 
selves the  makers  and  not  creatures  of  the  gods  they  had  sacri- 
ficed to  for  seven  centuries  ;  that  before  the  true  Creator,  there 
was  no  difference  between  a  Roman  emperor  and  a  BithyniarD 
slave  ;  that  men's  lives  should  be  regulated  by  his  laws,  and 
not  by  the  usages  of  other  men ;  and  that  though  the  kingdom? 
he  claimed  to   form,  concerned  our  immaterial  nature  only,  an  d 
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took  no  account  of  force,   still  it  commanded  a  higher  obedience 
'than  any  other. 

But  whatever  the  emperor's  thoughts,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
looked  farther  than  the  political  bearings  of  the  new  faith. 
Doubtless  it  was  classed  in  his  mind  with  the  popular  supersti- 
tions the  world  was  full  of.  For  to  such  a  mind,  so  trained  and 
<x)nversant  with  the  Roman  world,  the  idea  of  ruling  nations 
on  Christian  principles  must  have  appeared  not  only  impractica- 
ble, but  preposterous.  Still  there  was  room  for  uneasiness  in 
the  new  spirit  stirred  up  wherever  the  doctrine  was  taught;  and 
if  large  numbers  should  continue  to  be  drawn  into  such  a  way 
of  thinking,  there  must  needs  have  been  risk  of  dangerously 
^unsettling  the  popular  mind. 

Thoughts  like  these  doubtless  decided  Trajan  to  stop  the 
■spread  of  Christianity  by  force.  Hence  the  rescript  and  its 
stern  command.  Yet  the  full  ground  of  his  disquietude,  that  is, 
the  extent  of  it,  and  the  special  quarters  of  the  empire  the  riev>' 
faith  had  spread  in,  it  is  hard,  from  all  that  remains  of  this  an- 
•cient  age,  to  make  a  plausible  guess  at.  Bithynia  was  a  remote 
province,  many  hundred  miles  off  from  Jerusalem.  No  special 
mentions  seems  made  of  it  in  the  missions  of  the  Apostles,  nor 
of  any  early  church  planted  there.  True,  it  lay  within  Asia 
Minor,  that  famous  peninsula  throughout  which  the  Greek  tongue 
was  now  probably  the  prevailing  speech.  But  there  seems  no 
?'-eason  for  supposing  that  Christiaaity  spread  faster  here  than  in 
•other  places — perhaps  not  so  fast  as  in  some.  Yet  see  what 
Pliny's  letter  says  of  what  was  going  on  in  Bithynia : 

"The  great  number  of  persons  in  danger  of  prosecution — 
many  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions  are  accused 
or  liable  to  be — the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  seized  not 
only  cities,  but  the  villages  and  fields  throughout  the  country." 
Thus  did  the  faith  spread,  and  such  the  spirit  it  kindled  on  the 
far  off  shores  of  the  Euxine,  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  seven, 
•or  seventy  odd  years  after  the  crucifixion.  And  so,  as  we  may 
€^.uppose,  it  was  received  with  some  favor  wherever  Greek  was 
spoken.  Perhaps  it  advanced  more  slowly  where  Latin  was  the 
language,. and  .morjB  gradually  still  in   any  province  of  the  all 
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conquering  empire  where  the  vernacular  speech  held  its  ground 
still.  Yet  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  this  before- 
Christianity  had  risen  from  its  low  estate  and  spoke  from  Tra- 
jan's seat.  It  is  even  said  that  under  Constantine,  first  Chris- 
tian emperor,  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people  had  not 
become  outward  believers.  This  seems  probable ;  yet  even  at 
the  time  the  doctrine  was  rejected,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  root 
out  polytheism  by  means  of  its  new  class  of  ideas,  and  the  ab- 
surd look  of  the  old  beliefs  when  its  light  was  let  in  on  them ; 
just  as  sunshine  gives  us  to  see  things  by  reflected  light,  though 
men's  backs  be  turned  to  the  place  it  comes  from.  No  doubt 
scepticism  or  indifferentism  in  large  degree  succeeded  idolatry, 
so  that  when  Christianity  came  to  be  protected  by  law,  it  may 
have  been  accepted  less  through  conviction  than  indifference- 
Yet,  as  must  be  confessed,  Trajan's  early  distrust  of  it  was  now 
fully  vindicated.  At  last  it  had  overthrown  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  brought  it  to  utter  contempt.  It  did  now  command" 
a  higher  obedience  than  any  the  state  could  enforce.  It  wa& 
found  to  regulate  men's  lives  against  all  established  usage,  and* 
to  speak  with  equal  authority  to  the  monarch  and  the-  slave- 
But  the  empire  was  now  hastening  to  its  fall,  and  its  ruins  before 
long  covered  the  earth.  When  this  came  to  pass,  it  was  seen 
that  Christianity  was  not  of  like  perishable  nature,  for  its 
empire  was  over  individuals  rather  than  societies  of  men ;  so- 
that  after  a  thousand  states,  it  might  be  the  same  still,  if  only 
men  were  unchanged. 

And  so  we  may  feel  sure  that  after  long  ages  from  now-y 
Pliny's  account  of  the  early  Bythinian  converts  will  continue  to 
fill  men's  minds  with  wonder  and  pity.  Another  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  story  will  be  read  still :  how  they  met 
before  light  in  the  morning,  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  do  no  wickedness ;  how  they  then 
separated  and  met  later  in  the  day  at  the  love  feast,  but  gave 
that  up  when  news  came  of  its  being  against  the  law;  how  spie& 
and  informers  hunted  them  down,  and  the  judge  tried  the  tor- 
ture, and  got  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  except  a  bad  and  ex- 
cessive superstition.     But  the  temples  were  nearly  left  empty 
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because  of  them,  and  there  was  no  sale  for  victims.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  classes  interested,  but  chiefly  the  pagan  priests, 
first  summoned  the  Christians  before  the  tribunals.  There  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  were  tried,  but  found  blameless  in 
all  things  save  this  strange  superstition.  Yet  this,  on  inquiry, 
proves  to  be  the  very  root  of  the  offences  charged ;  and,  oddly 
enough  in  that  age,  the  accused,  with  death  before  their  eyes, 
refused  to  give  up  their  faith  in  it.  A  crowd  of  people,  and  of 
all  sorts,  had  been  informed  against.  Some  are  frightened  by 
threats  at  the  trial  and  disown  the  dangerous  belief;  others  refuse 
to  do  so,  and  are  led  away  to  death.  Who  these  latter  were,  what 
their  number,  age,  sex,  and  condition,  we  shall  never  know  in 
this  world  ;  nor  anything  else  certainly,  but  that  they  held  fast 
their  integrity  in  this  deadly  trial.  All  else  that  can  be  made 
out  with  certainty  or  fair  probability  is,  that  among  the  con- 
demned were  youths  of  both  sexes  as  well  as  men  and  women, 
and  that  these  set  up  no  defence  themselves  and  uttered  no 
complaint ;  but  that  there  were  others  that  did  bear  testimony 
to  the  virtuous  lives  of  the  Christians,  whose  society  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  once  belonged  to,  but  now  recanted  their  pro- 
fession, and  cleared  themselves  of  it  when  brought  to  trial. 
Their  evidence  for  those  professing  the  faith  of  the  accused 
seems  the  stronger,  because  the  interest  of  the  witnesses  must 
now  have  lain  on  the  other  side.  For  having  quitted  the  unpop- 
ular party,  the  way  to  regain  their  lost  standing  naturally  was 
to  blacken  the  others.  Yet  this  course  was  not  taken.  They 
testified  in  such  manner  as  appears  to  have  convinced  their  judge 
that  the  accused  led  blameless  and  unoffending  lives. 

These  are  all  the  facts  of  our  case.  Neither  evidence  nor 
conjecture  go  any  further.  The  one  fixed  and  certain  thing  about 
it  is,  that  in  an  age  when  the  animal  in  man  seemed  to  reign 
supreme  on  earth,  and  spiritual  consciousness  lay  almost  stifled 
beneath,  these  poor  Bithynians  held  fast  to  their  belief  in  spirit, 
and  laid  down  life  for  it.  Uncalendared  martyrs,  nameless  im- 
mortals !  Where  they  learned  this  lofty  teaching  no  word  of 
these  famous  letters  tells,  nor  of  the  trust  stronger  than  death 
those  simple  hearts  gave  to  it. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  way  the  niatters  treated  in  these 
letters  stand  related  to  the  New  Testament  history. 

There  had  been  a  notable  change  since  Paul  the  Apostle  was 
sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  which  closes  the  Book  of  Acts,  or  the  Bible 
account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  forth  from  Jerusalem,  its 
beginning  point.  The  time  of  the  Plinyian  correspondence  was 
perhaps  forty-five  or  fifty  years  later.  But  the  chronicle  of 
Christianity  during  the  interval  is  lost.  We  shall  never  know 
it.  These  letters  bring  us  on  traces  of  it  again,  though  instead 
of  learning  what  was  happening  from  Christians  themselves,  we 
have  to  gather  the  facts  now  from  parties  that  were  viewing  them 
with  strange  and  unfriendly  eyes.  The  proconsurs  letter  before 
us  gives  only  a  glimpse  of  their  affairs ;  but,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  the  dark,  it  brings  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  the 
eye.  The  country  is  Eithynia,  that  lay  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Euxiuc  Sea,  and  far  off  from  any  point  the  missionary  to 
the  Gentiles  seems  to  have  visited  ;  yet  away  in  this  remote 
region,  according  to  Pliny,  the  new  faith  was  taking  the  country 
by  storm.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  town  and  country, 
were  carried  away  with  it. 

Again,  at  the  time  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome  for  trial,  the  sect 
he  belonged  to  was  very  obscure  and  despised.  True,  the  gov- 
ernors Felix  and  Festus  knew  of  it,  and  King  Agrippa,  rulers 
under  Rome  of  Judea,  and  some  adjacent  provinces  of  small 
account  in  the  great  empire;  but  even  these  officers  seem  to  have 
known  it  only  because  it  had  been  a  ground  of  disturbance  with- 
in the  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  caused  a  petty  trouble  to  the  civil 
authorities.  Now,  emperor  and  proconsul  are  found  in  consul- 
tation over  it.  Instead  of  Festus,  it  was  Pliny;  Trajan  for 
Agrippa.  So  that  during  the  forty  or  fifty  forgotten  years,  the 
obscure  sect  must  have  gone  on  gathering  strength  and  impor- 
tance. No  longer,  as  in  Paul's  time,  the  cause  of  trifling  tumult 
aQiong  the  scorned  Jews,  it  now  disturbed  the  empire. 

So  it  becomes  clear  that  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence, 
Christianity  was  fast  spreading  abroad  in  the  country  of  the 
Bithynians,  and  by  its  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  had  become  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  Roman 
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proconsul,  or  chief  officers  in  that  part  of  the   empire,  and  of 
solicitude  and  suspicion  to  the  emperor  himself. 

And  these  letters  are  connected  in  yet  another  way  with  the 
'sacred  writings.  Here  we  behold  the  beginning  conflict  be- 
tween the  kingdom  reared  without  hands  and  the  iron  power  of 
Rome,  the  coming  of  which  had  been  made  known  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  by  Daniel,  the  captive  Jew,  to  the  king  of 
Babylon.  The  Roman  Empire,  last  of  the  four  that  were  to 
rise  and  each  in  turn  bring  the  chief  nations  of  the  earth  under 
its  sway — this  latest  and  greatest  of  them  had  now  begun  to 
feel  the  presence  of  a  new  and  wondrous  power.  And  before 
this  presence  the  prophetic  kingdom  of  iron  was  foredoomed  to 
go  down,  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  become  like  chafi  of  the  sum- 
mer threshing-floor.  These  were  the  things  foretold  long  ages 
ago,  when  the  prophet  interpreted  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision  and 
showed  to  his  astonished  sense  its  hidden  meaning — how  that 
thereafter  the  generations  of  man  should  live  under  the  domin- 
ion of  four  great  empires,  each  rising  from  the  destruction  of 
that  which  went  before,  till  the  coming  of  a  kingdom  that  never 
should  be  destroyed.  The  appearing  of  this  last,  afid  its  estab- 
'lishment  on  earth,  when  in  fulness  of  time  these  things  came  to 
pass  in  fact,  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Yet  the  beginning  of 
its  resistance  to  the  power  of  Rome — a  conflict  foreordained  to 
end  in  the  breaking  to  pieces  and  final  consuming  of  that  and 
all  other  human  authority — this  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
cnce  before  us.  Of  all  extant  writings  it  is  these  that  tell  this 
story. 


l^LiNY  1'roconsil  TO  THE  Emperor  Tra.jax,  A.  D.  107. 

It  is    my   custom,  sir,  to  refer  all  things   to  you,  touching  which  I 
'doubt;   for  who  can  better  guide  my  hesitation,  or  instruct  my  igno- 
rance?    I  have  never  attended  the  trials  of  the  Christians;  so  that  I 
know  not  well  what  is  the  subject  matter  to  be  punished,  or  to  be  in- 
quired iitto,  nor  how  far  to  go  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.     And 
I  have   hesitated  no  little  to   decide :  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
•difference  in  respect  of  age;  whether  the  tender  may  not  differ  froni 
iMie  more  robust;  whether  pardon  should  not  be  granted  to  penitence; 
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whether  to  one  who  only  icas  a  Christian,  it  may  not  help  his  case  that 
he  has  ceased  to  he  one;  whether  the  name  itself,  even  though  it 
be  free  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  it  generally,  ought  to  cause  one  to 
be  punished  ?  Meantime  this  manner  of  procedure  has  been  followed 
in  regard  to  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  Christians. 
Confessing  it,  I  questioned  them  again,  and  a  third  time,  threatening 
them  with  death;  those  that  persisted  in  the  confession  I  ordered  to 
be  led  away  and  dealt  with.  For  I  did  not  doubt  that  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  oflPence  charged,  certainly  unruliness  and  inflexible 
obstinacy  deserved  punishment.  There  were  others  of  the  like  mad 
way  of  thinking,  who,  because  they  were  Roman  citizens,  I  have  noted 
down  to  be  sent  to  the  city.  Shortly  the  crime  diffusing  itself,  as  is 
customary  when  steps  arc  taken  to  repress  it,  many  kinds  of  these 
people  fell  in  my  way.  An  information  from  one  who  did  not  give  his 
name  was  laid  before  mc,  containing  the  names  of  many  who  denied 
that  they  were  Christians,  or  had  been,  who  repeating  after  me  invoked 
the  gods,  and  supplicated  with  wine  and  frankincense  to  your  image, 
which  for  this  purpose  I  had  brought  with  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
Besides  they  spoke  evil  of  Christ;  nothing  of  which,  it  is  said,  can  they 
be  forced  to  do  who  are  really  and  truly  Christians.  Therefore  I 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  these.  Others  named  by  an  informer  de- 
clared themselves  Christians,  and  presently  denied  it;  some  said  that 
they  had  been  Christians,  but  were  not  now — some  three  years  before, 
scmie  longer,  and  a  few  as  much  even  as  twenty  years  before.  All 
these  worshipped  your  image  and  the  statues  of  the  gods;  they  also 
reviled  Christ.  But  they  afiirmed  that  the  height  of  their  fault  or 
error  was  this:  to  come  together  on  a  stated  day  before  light  and  to 
sing  among  themselves  in  turn  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  god,  and  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  do  any  wickedness,  but  to  abstain  froniL 
theft,  robbery,  and  adultery,  and  not  to  break  their  word,  nor  deny  a 
pledge  when  called  on  to  restore  it;  which  things  being  done,  it  was 
their  custom  to  separate  and  come  together  again  for  partaking  a  meal, 
which  was  eaten  together,  but  attended  with  no  disorder;  and  even 
this,  that  they  had  forborne  after  my  edict,  in  which  by  your  orders 
I  had  forbidden  assemblies. 

After  hearing  this,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to  examine  even 
by  torture  two  maid-servants  who  were  called  ministers ;  but  I  found, 
out  nothing  from  them  except  a  bad  and  excessive  superstitioo. 
And  so  putting  off  these  trials  for  the  present,  I  come  to  you  for 
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advice.  For  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  for  consultation,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  in  danger  of  suffering.  Many 
of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  of  each  sex  also,  are  now  or  are  liable  to 
be  accused.  Because  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  pervaded 
not  only  the  cities,  but  the  villages  and  fields.  Yet  it  seems  possible 
to  arrest  and  correct  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  temples  before  almost 
deserted  begin  to  be  frequented  again,  and  the  sacred  solemnities  a 
long  time  suspended  to  be  resumed.  Victims  are  every  where  sold, 
which  it  was  hard  to  find  a  buyer  for  heretofore.  Whence  it  is  easy 
to  surmise  what  a  crowd  of  people  might  be  reclaimed  if  a  place  were 
left  for  repentance. 

The  Emperor  Trajan's  Reply. 

You  have  followed  the  right  course,  my  Pliny,  in  disposing  of  the 
causes  of  those  who  were  brought  before  you  as  Christians.  For  it  is 
nut  possible  to  settle  on  a  rule  applicable  to  all  cases.  They  are  not 
to  be  inquired  after ;  though  if  brought  before  you  and  found  guilty, 
they  must  be  punished.  Y''et,  if  any  one  denies  that  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, and  makes  it  manifest  in  fact — that  is,  by  worshipping  our  gods — 
although  suspected  of  having  been  one  formerly,  let  him  have  pardon 
on  repenting.  But  in  no  case  of  crime  whatever  ought  an  infor- 
mation to  be  received  without  a  name  signed  to  it;  for  that  would  be 
an  example  of  the  worst  kind,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  our  age. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  PRESBYTERS. 


American  Presbyterianism  is  now  passing  through  an  interest- 
ing and  critical  stage  of  its  history.  In  one  portion  of  the 
United  States,  the  hazardous  experiment  of  combining  in  one 
body  two  large  and  hitherto  discordant  organisations  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  forbearance,  creates  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  friends  of  truth,  whilst  it  flatters  the  hopes  of  others.  In 
our  own  quarter,  the  spirit  of  reform  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
strong  movement  for  a  revision  of  our  standards  of  Order  and 
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Discipline,  the  result  of  which  remains  to  be  determined.  The 
'extent  to  which  the  change  may  be  carried  was  not  at  the  first 
defined  with  very  distinct  limitations,  and  the  Committee  of  Re- 
vision appointed  by  the  Assembly  entered  upon  its  work  with  a 
large  discretion  and  a  corresponding  weight  of  responsibility. 
The  first  report  made  by  this  Committee  having  been  sent  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  examination  was  extensively  con- 
sidered, and  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  a  rigid  criticism.  It 
w^s  returned  to  the  Assembly  loaded  down  with  numerous  ob- 
jections, many  of  which  referred  to  certain  changes  in  th&  state- 
ment of  principles,  which  changes  were  condemned  as  violent 
and  unnecessary.  A  second  report,  made  with  a  view  to  these 
objections,  and  evidently  designed  to  conciliate  the  approbation 
both  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  these  bodies  for  their  final  action. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  movement  thus  begun  is  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  of  serious  importance  to  our  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  For  the  question  now  recurs,  in  all  its  origi- 
nal force,  how  far  it  is  desirable  at  this  time  to  modify  the  forms 
under  which  we  are  organised.  Shall  the  Church  be  satisfied 
with  a  simple  emendation  of  a  few  defective  portions  of  her 
system  of  government,  leaving  untouched  and  unimpugned  her 
principles  and  her  policy?  Or  shall  she  proceed  so  far  as  to 
revicAv,  alter,  and  improve  her  organism,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, and  under  the  direction  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  ? 
The  inquiry  is  one  that  demands  deliberation  and  mature  counsel 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbyteries.  It  cannot  bo  answered  by  a 
'course  of  abstract  reasoning;  but  requires  a  comprehensive  view 
of  facts  and  obligations,  of  circumstances  and  duties,  by  which 
*the  Church  must  be  governed  in  all  her  transactions.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  in  this  article  to  push  this  preliminary  inquiry  to  a 
solution.  It  may  suffice  in  a  few  words  to  indicate  some  of  the 
considerations  which  ought  to  influence  our  minds  in  our  efforts 
to  reach  a  wise  conclusion. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  our  investigations, 
the  love  of  system,  or  rather  our  attachment  to  any  one  system, 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  love  of  truth.     In  reference  to  pro- 
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posed  reforms,  it  becomes  the  Church  to  occupy  an  humble  atti- 
tude, conscious  of  her  falhbihty,  suspecting,  her  own  consistency, 
and  anxious  to  apply  to  her  standards,  as  well  as  to  her  practice, 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  word  of  God.  The  opposite  spirit  has  hadia, 
deplorable  influence  in  the  past  by  stereotyping  and  rendering 
inveterate  the  errors  of  earlier  times.  It  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  incidental  benefits  of  the  existing  division  of  the  Church, 
into  different  denominations,  that  these  various  branches  may 
bear  a  mutual  protest  against  prevailing  errors.  But  this  benefit 
cannot  avail  for  the  reformation  of  the  whole  body,  without  a, 
candid  and  teachable  spirit  inclining  us  to  mutual  respect  and' 
attention.  It  will  be  a  most  encouraging  sign  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  cause,  when  each  of-  our  evangelical  bodies 
shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  hear  the  admonitions  of  the  rest, 
and  to  receive  those  lessons  of  truth  which  they  may  be  able  to 
impart. 

It  is  equally  obvious  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reforms  re- 
quired by  the  Church  should  not  be  undertaken  without  great 
caution  and  deliberation.  There  ought  to  be  clear  proof  and' a 
general  understanding  that  the  changes  proposed  are  according 
to  truth.  A  restless  spirit  of  innovation,  having  reference  alone 
to  considerations  of  temporary  expediency,  has  often  agitated 
the  Church  and  rent  it  into  rival  factions  to  the  great  injury  of 
religion ;  whilst  the  interests  of  truth  and-  the  demands  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  to  a  great  extent  disregarded.  Radi- 
cal alterations  in  ancient  and  venerable  ecclesiastical  systems 
require  much  time  and  patience  to  ascertain  their  relations  to 
the  divine  rule,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Church  for  their, 
cordial  adoption.  Whilst  the  ultimate  decision  of  such  questions 
is  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  our  courts,  it  is  both  scriptural 
and  expedient  that  the  people  shall  have  their  attention  called  to 
them,  and  that  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  Church  shall 
be  exercised  in  their  consideration. 

But  time  and  space  cannot  now  be  spared)  tq, discuss  this  im- 
portant subject.  Let  us  proceed,  to  the. more  immediate  purpose 
of  this  paper,  to  ascertain  whether  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision,  now  before  tlje  fresl^yterii^^  approximaj^es.  tp  or,  recedes, 
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from  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  "We  confine  ourselves  to  one 
leading  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  the  corner-stone  of 
its  distinctive  organism.  It  is  the  presbyter,  and  not  the  p-<?s- 
bytery,  who  in  our  judgment  gives  to  the  system  its  peculiar  his- 
torical and  organic  form.  And  it  is  to  the  definition  and  func- 
tions of  this  office  that  our  present  inquiry  refers.  In  the  origi- 
nal report  of  the  Committee,  a  marked  change  in  the  language  of 
our  standards  had  been  proposed.  The  attempt  was  boldly  made 
to  expose  certain  inconsistencies  in  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
Church.  For  example,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  no  distinction 
could  be  made  in  the  presbytery  sitting  as  a  court  between  the 
coequal  presbyters  composing  the  court.  And  yet,  in  practice, 
some  of  the  members  are  excluded  from  taking  a  part  in  the 
presbyterial  act  of  ordination.  And  this  distinction  and  pre- 
eminence of  one  class  over  another  runs  through  the  whole  course 
of  our  ecclesiastical  transactions,  supported  by  the  tenor  of  our 
Form  of  Government.  The  Committee  sought  to  obliterate  it  to 
a  considerable  extent,  by  so  defining  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
as  to  indicate  clearly  their  views  of  its  original  dignity.  But 
this  feature  of  the  report  was  especially  condemned  and  repudi- 
ated by  the  Presbyteries,  and  the  second  report  comes  to  us  with 
these  changes  expunged,  and  the  new  Book  of  Order  continues 
like  the  old  to  preserve  a  wide  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  officers.  Our  own  inquiry  on  thfs  point  is  therefore  limited 
to  the  question,  whether  it  is  a  scriptural  distinction  to  the  extent 
exhibited  in  our  Book  of  Order.  A  satisfactory  solution  may 
aid  us  in  determining  the  subordinate  question,  whether  the  new 
Book  shall  be  adopted  or  rejected. 

The  acceptance  of  the  last  report  would  commit  the  Church 
for  many  years  longer  to  the  present  doctrine  of  the  eldership, 
that  it  is  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  pastoral  or  episoopal 
office.  For  it  is  clearly  maintained  that  this  latter  office  "is 
the  first  in  the  Church  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness."  And 
again,  referring  to  the  various  designations  applied  to  the  minis- 
terial order:  "These  titles  do  not  indicate  different  grades  of 
office,  but  all  describe  one  and  the  same  officer."  It  is  indeed 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Book,  either  in  its  old  or  its 
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^amended  form,  that  the  ruling  elder  is  regarded  as  inferior  to 
the  teaching  elder  in  every  thing  but  the  single  function  of 
''^ruling ;''  and  this  exercise  of  authority  is  so  referred  to  as  to 
•convey  the  impression  that  it  is  a  duty  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance. The  present  Form  of  Government  declares  that  "  the 
ordinary  and  perpetual  officers  in  the  Church  are  bishops  or 
pastors,  the  representatives  of  the  people  usually  styled  ruling 
■elders,  and  deacons.''  And  the  new  Book  holds  substantially 
the  same  language:  "As  the  whole  polity  of  the  Church  con- 
sisteth  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  distribution;  so  the  ordinary 
^nd  perpetual  officers  in  the  church  are  teaching  elders,  who 
ilabor  in  the  word  and  doctrine;  ruling  elders,  who  wait  on  gov- 
ernment; and  deacons,  whose  chief  function  is  the  distribution  of 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful."  The  position  of  the  Church  is 
therefore  positive,  that  there  are  three  grades  of  office  differing 
in  dignity  and  importance,  and  three  classes  of  officers  whose 
rank  accords  with  their  duties.  The  number  three,  so  much  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  Episcopal  and  some  other  churches,  is,  after 
all,  a  sacred  number  with  ourselves;  and  the  three  distinct  orders 
are  still  preserved  with  a  tenacious  veneration. 

Two  salient  objections  to  this  theory  present  themselves  at  the 
outset  of  our  examination.  The  first  is,  that  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  discipline  is  not  a  subordinate  func- 
tion according  to  the  Scriptures.  The  highest  function  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  that  of  or- 
_ganising  and  preserving  his  Church.  "The  power  of  the  keys" 
cannot  be  subordinate,  because  it  is  the  fountain  from  which  all 
authority  flows.  Upon  it  depends  the  validity  of  all  the  official 
acts  performed  in  the  Church  by  individuals  or  associations. 
The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  admission,  government,  and  excommunication  of 
members,  are  all  exercised  in  virtue  of  this  great  commission. 
The  fundamental  theory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  regards  this 
power  as  invested  in  her  presbyters  assembled  in  her  courts,  and 
jointly  administering  the  authority  committed  to  their  hands. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  their  judgments ;  for  the  higher  courts 
-ixxQ  composed  of  the  same  elements.     The  Synod  and  the  As- 
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sembly  are  councils  of  presbyters,  no  less  than  the  Presbytery- 
and  the  Session.     And  in  these  councils  no  members  can  exer- 
cise authority  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  ruling  elder.. 
For,  during  their  sessions,  the  proper  ministerial  functions  are 
not   in   operation.      The  ministerial  class    are  not  present   in 
their  capacity  as  teaching  elders,  but   as  ruling  elders,  on  the- 
same  footing  with  the  rest.     By  courtesy,  they  may  conduct  the^ 
devotional  exercises  and  pronounce  the  benediction;  but  during; 
the  progress  of  the  deliberations,  or  in  the  discharge  of  execu- 
tive business,  the  body  consists  not  of  two  classes,  but  of  one, 
and  each  individual  wields  an  equal  amount  of  power.     And  yet 
these  councils  of  elders   arc  invested  with  the  highest  prerogar 
tives  known  in  the  Church.     Ministers  and  congregations.  Pres- 
byteries and  Synods,  are  made  and  unmade  by  them.     All  the 
great  operations  of  the  entire  Church  are  conducted  under  their 
authority,  supervision,   and  control,  and  their  transactions  and 
decisions  form  a  regular  code  for  its   future  government.     It  is- 
plain  therefore  that  government  in  the  Church  is  not  a  subordi- 
nate function,  implying  an  inferior  rank  in  those  who  exercise  it. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  this  supreme  power  is  a  joint 
power,  lodged  in  the  court,  and  that   the  individual   members  do 
not  derive  a  proportionate   dignity  from  its  exercise ;  but  that 
the  dignity  of  an   office  depends  upon  the  sacred  character  of 
those  duties  which  are  severally  performed.     While,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  a  court   may  be  superior  to  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, the  immediate  duties  required  by  that- authority  of  its  seve- 
ral agents  may  be  such  as  to  impart  to  them  a  dignity  which  the- 
members  of  the  court  do  not  possess.     We  admit  the  apparent 
force  of  this  suggestion  ;  but  it  is  not  substantial.     We  are  not 
concerned  about  the  actual  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of' 
men,  but  for  the  intrinsic  dignity  belonging  to  a  sacred  office. 
And  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  higher  dignity  in  the  Church 
than   membership   in    its   courts.      For   whatever    importance 
appertains  to  the  body  is  not  subdivided  among  the  individuals- 
composing  it,  but  belongs  to  them- by  virtue  of  the  commission 
w^hich,  as  presbyters,  they  derive  from  Christ.     It  is  not  mem- 
bership, but  ordination,  that  imparts  the  power  andi  dignity  of/ 
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office.  And  a  presbytery  or  a  session  is  important  and  venera- 
ble, from  the  sacred  character  and  divinely  authorised  functions 
with  which  its  members  are  invested.  A  false  impression  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  transactions  is  often  created  by  reference 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  political  affairs.  In  civil  govern- 
ment, a  man  may  derive  much  personal  importance  from  the 
fact  that  he  belongs  to  a  legislative  body.  But  even  here  a 
striking  exception  appears  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  which 
is  ennobled  by  the  hereditary  dignity  of  its  members.  And  the 
same  principle  applies  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The 
presbyters  are  separately  ordained,  and  invested  for  life  with  the 
most  sacred  powers  ;  and  the  various  courts  in  which  they  as- 
semble for  business  are  entitled  to  respect  and  obedience,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  thus  constituted.  The  elder  who 
represents  his  church  in  a  presbytery  or  synod,  is  in  no  sense 
superior  to  his  colleagues  at  home,  for  he  exercised  a  trust  de- 
rived from  them,  and  is  justly  responsible  to  the  session  for  his 
official  acts.  His  appointment  adds  nothing  to  the  sacredness 
of  his  office.  He  is  a  presbyter  in  his  own  congregation,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  presbyter  in  any  court  of  the  Church. 

The  other  objection  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  eldership, 
which  suggests  itself  to  us  with  much  force,  is  the  restriction  of 
authority  to  associated  acts.  The  power  of  "ruling"  seems  to 
be  limited  to  the  regular  transactions  of  deliberative  bodies. 
This  limitation  is  just  and  necessary,  if  we  confine  the  duties  of 
ruling  elders  to  the  simple  exercise  of  control  over  the  house- 
hold of  God.  But,  in  this  sense,  it  applies  with  equal  force  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  By  special  provision  of  superior  judi- 
catories, the  latter  may  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers 
for  extraordinary  circumstances.  And  so  might  ruling  elders 
derive  additional  authority  from  the  same  source.  But  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  neither  of  these 
classes  of  officers  can  properly  exercise,  as  individuals,  those 
functions  which  belong  to  the  councils  of  the  Church.  But 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion,  or  want  of  discrimination,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  duties  that '•belong  to  the  presbyterial 
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office.  The  impression  seems  to  exist,  that  the  English  word 
rule^  in  its  restricted  sense,  conveys  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  original  Greek.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  a  cor- 
rect view.  The  Greek  verb  is  Trpoiarr^fn,  which  is  used  in  various 
inflections,  as  Trpnea-cjTcr,  Trpo'icTaficvoi.,  TTfwar/'/vai,  to  dcscribc  or  illus- 
trate the  presbyterial  office.  It  is  true  that  the  passages  con- 
taining these  words  are  usually  appropriated,  by  a  tacit  assump- 
tion, to  ministers  exclusively.  But  even  if  this  were  true,  the 
words  themselves  are,  by  general  consent,  regarded  as  referring 
to  the  "ruling"  power  in  the  Church,  which  belongs  equally  to 
both  classes.  And  they  certainly  convey  to  us  something  more 
than  the  mere  exercise  of  control.  The  composition  of  the  verb 
implies  guidance,  direction,  example,  and  influence.  The  apos- 
tle compares  the  relation  of  the  presbyter  to  the  Church  to  that  of 
a  father  to  his  own  family.  And  surely  this  paternal  government 
embraces  much  more  than  formal  commands  and  prohibitions, 
rewards  and  punishments.  It  includes  all  the  legitimate  means 
that  may  be  employed  in  training  a  household  to  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  piety.  The  ruling  function  in  the  Church  is,  there- 
fore, comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  elements  of  moral 
and  spiritual  power  which  the  interests  of  religion  require. 
And  whatever  it  implies  in  one  class  of  presbyters,  it  implies  in 
the  other ;  for,  as  rulers,  they  are  admitted  to  be  on  the  same 
footing. 

These,  then,  are  two  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
those  who  would  maintain  a  wide  difference  of  dignity  and  power 
between  ministers  and  elders.  They  must  prove  that  ruling  is 
inferior  to  teaching,  and  that  it  implies  greater  authority  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  of  elders  than  the  other.  But  neither  of 
these  positions  can  be  established  on  scriptural  authority.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  evidence  is  against  them. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  bearing  directly  upon  this  question, 
that  ruling  elders  have  no  distinct  scriptural  designation ;  for 
the  title  we  apply  to  them  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  omission  of  a 
distinctive  title  consistently  with  the  theory  of  our  system. 
The  text  uniformly  cited  to  prove  the  existence  of  two  classes 
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stands  alone  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  very  passage  fails 
to  present  them  to  the  reader  by  a  diiference  of  terms.  A  peri- 
phrasis is  employed,  which  proves  that  no  nominal  diiference  was 
recognised.  "Zei  the  elders  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine.'' (1  Tim.  V.  17.)  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  from  this 
language,  that  no  title  was  known  to  the  apostle  by  which  he 
could  designate  the  class  to  whom  double  honor  was  especially 
due.  For  he  would  not  have  employed  a  circumlocution  without 
necessity.  But  the  absence  of  distinguishing  terms  renders  it 
very  improbable  that  any  striking  difference  existed  between  the 
two  classes.  Such  a  difference  as  our  system  presents  would 
have  very  early  suggested  the  use  of  words  expressive  of  the 
fact.  So  far,  then,  this  negative  evidence  powerfully  militates 
against  the  prevailing  impression  that  ruling  elders  are  an  order 
of  spiritual  officers,  inferior  in  dignity  and  subordinate  in  func- 
tion to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  are 
entitled  to  peculiar  honor.  For  the  usual  interpretation  assumes 
that  two  classes  of  elders,  organically  distinct,  are  recognised  in 
the  text.  But  this  is  by  no  means  obvious.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  to  us  absurd  to  require  the  rewards  of  eminent  merit 
in  one  class  to  be  paid  to  the  members  of  another.  The  passage 
referred  to  may  be  more  consistently  interpreted  in  another 
manner.  To  "labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine"  maybe  regarded 
as  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  the  eldership  required.  And 
the  apostle  may  have  had  no  reference  to  the  public  discourses 
of  regular  pastors  or  evangelists.  Much  "labor  in  the  word 
and  doctrine"  is  assigned  to  the  ruling  elder  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  is  expected  to  "rule  well,"  not  only  by  authoritative 
acts,  but  by  exhortation  and  instruction  addressed  to  individual 
members  of  the  flock.  It  is  not  therefore  a  point  to  be  hastily 
assumed,  that  two  classes  of  elders  are  contemplated  in  this 
text,  but  most  consistent  with  reason  and  fact  to  confine  its 
application  to  that  one  class  of  elders  who  were  ordained  in 
every  apostolic  church  as  its  spiritual  guides. 

We  have  further  to  consider  those  well-known  passages  in  the 
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Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  which  the  characters 
and  duties  belonging  to  the  offices  of  bishop  and  deacon  are 
carefully  detailed.  Two  alternatives  are  presented  to  us :  we 
must  either  explain  the  fact  that  the  apostle  notices  only  one 
office  distinct  from  the  diaconate,  or  admit  that  a  strange  and 
inexphcahle  omission  of  an  important  class  of  officers  occurs  in 
his  writings.  How  can  it  be  explained  ?  What  plausible  reason 
can  be  imagined  for  this  minute  instruction  to  the  evangelists, 
in  reference  to  ministers  and  deacons,  whilst  no  mention  is  made 
of  ruling  elders  ?  And  how  does  it  happen,  that,  in  the  opening 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  he  addresses  the  "saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons," without  the  least  allusion  to  any  other  functionaries? 
We  say  with  emphasis  that  this  significant  silence  of  St.  Paul 
must  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  or  Vfe  must  conclude  that, 
in  his  view  and  intention,  the  two  classes  of  elders  were  sub- 
stantially the  same.  But,  in  our  judgment,  no  such  explanation 
can  be  given  ;  for  none  that  can  be  invented  could  meet  the 
demands  of  the  question.  In  our  present  system  of  church 
government,  three  distinct  offices  are  recognised  and  treated  of 
under  different  heads.  Can  anything  be  more  irrational  than  to 
suppose  that  this  system  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  St.  Paul,  in  some  of  his  Epistles,  formally  described  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  first  and  the  third  classes,  and 
made  no  reference  to  the  intermediate  one  ?  In  various  pass- 
ages, he  labors  to  impress  upon  the  Church  some  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  ministers,  so  that 
there  is  no  failure  on  his  part  of  a  sufficient  treatment  of  this 
sacred  calling.  Put  if  we  appropriate  to  ministers  exclusively 
all  that  he  has  said  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  ref- 
erence to  bishops  or  elders,  w^e  are  compelled  to  encounter  the 
astounding  fact,  that  he  ignores  the  ruling  elder  altogether  as 
the  subject  of  any  formal  consideration. 

We  are  well  aware  that  serious  objections  may  be  made  to 
this  course  of  argument,  on  the  ground  of  a  long  established 
interpretation  of  the  passages  in  question.  So  much  weighty 
authority  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  apostle  had  ministers 
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alone  in  view,  that  it  may  seem  to  many  persons  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  suggest  the  possibility  of  error.  But  this  sentiment 
springs  from  the  constant  tendency  of  our  nature  to  overesti- 
mate the  opinions  of  men,  and  disregard  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. The  difficulty  we  have  presented  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion is  a  stubborn  fact,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  when 
we  endeavor  to  investigate  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  which 
we  refer.  All  that  can  be  attempted  in  a  single  article  hke 
this,  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  landmarks  of  the  investigation  ; 
and  we  leave  to  abler  hands  the  task  of  representing  the  apos- 
tle's instructions  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  language 
in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  models  of  bishops  and  deacons 
is  almost  identical.  In  their  essential  features,  the  characters 
are  the  same,  except  this  07ie  sigiiificant  requisite,  that  the  bishop 
or  elder  must  be  "apt  to  teach."  This  therefore  is  the  princi- 
pal distinctive  mark  of  the  office,  and  the  point  to  be  ascertained 
is  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  is  here  contemplated. 
If  it  is  confined  to  the  formal  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  the  fact 
is  conclusively  determined  that  ruling  elders  are  not  considered 
in  this  passage.  But  this  cannot  be  conceded.  It  involves  too 
great  a  difficulty,  and  unsettles  the  corner-stone  of  the  Presby- 
terian system.  And  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle  to  such  narrow  limits.  In  his  Epistle 
to  Titus  (ch.  ii.  v.  3),  the  "aged  women"  are  required,  among 
other  godly  exercises,  to  be  "teachers  of  good  things" 
{Ka7.o6L(SaaKaAovc^),  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  ministerial  office.  We  are  not  com- 
pelled therefore  by  the  expression  "apt  to  teach"  (J<fWr«/c(5v),  to 
infer  its  exclusive  application  to  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Such 
language  would  indeed  be  superfluous,  for  it  is  required  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  that  they  shall  be  tested,  prior  to  ordi- 
nation, as  to  their  qualifications  to  instruct  and  persuade  others. 
We  may  very  fairly  and  naturally  give  another  direction  to  the 
apostle's  meaning,  and  refer  it  especially  to  private  personal 
efi*orts  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  ignorant  and  erring  of  our 
fellow  men.     To  be  qualified  and  disposed  to  this  duty,  is  highly 
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useful  and  honorable  in  the  Church ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  imply  an  official  dignity,  or  an  exclusive  occupation 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  private  life.  And,  besides,  in 
the  present  day,  when  lay  preaching  has  so  many  earnest  advo- 
cates in  various  quarters  of  the  Church,  no  sound  objection  can 
be  produced  why  ruling  elders  may  not  be  permitted  to  exercise 
their  gifts  in  public  speaking  without  reordination.  But  this  is 
a  question  out  of  the  line  of  our  present  inquiry.  All  that  we 
now  maintain  is  this,  that  aptness  to  teach  is  a  quality  eminently 
desirable  in  a  ruling  elder,  whose  acknowledged  duty  it  is  to 
visit,  converse,  and  pray  with  the  people,  to  administer  wise 
counsel  and  spiritual  admonition  to  ignorant  and  wandering 
members  of  the  flock,  and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  exercise  an 
intelligent  moral  influence  over  the  congregation  in  which  tliey 
are  appointed  to  rule. 

When  the  apostle  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephe- 
SU3  to  meet  hiin  at  Miletus,  he  addressed  them  as  mi'mhers  and 
representatives  of  that  church:  "I  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you 
publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  would  have  been  strange  Ian- 
guage  to  be  addressed  to  a  body  composed  of  ministers  alone  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  intelligible  when  we  regard  it  as 
intended  for  a  party  of  elders,  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  church 
to  which  they  belonged.  Nor  is  this  impression  impaired  by  the 
exhortation  that  follows:  "Take  heed  therefore  to  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood."  These  words  are  usually  regarded 
as  belonging  to  ministers  of  the  gospel;  but  a  little  considera- 
tion may  suffice  to  show  that  this  restriction  is  unnecessary  ;  for 
ruling  elders  are  admitted  to  be  "overseers"  {kinaKOTioL)  in  the 
Church,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  by  all  of  our  authorities ;  and 
it  is  obviously  their  duty,  as  defined  in  our  present  Eook  of 
Government,  to  "feed"  {-oiiiaivEtv)  their  spiritual  flock  with 
spiritual  food  ;  or  rather,  in  every  sense,  as  faithful  shepherds, 
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to  watch  over  its  welfare.  The  apostle,  we  presume,  simply 
intended  to  impress  upon  the  eldership  of  Ephesus  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  to  discharge  with  fidelity  their  ordination  vows, 
and  to  piersuade  them,  by  a  solemn  and  affectionate  appeal,  "to 
concert  the  best  measures"  and  make  their  best  exertions  for 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  people.  The  language  he  uses 
is  general  rather  than  specific,  and  conveys  no  precise  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  methods  they  were  expected  to  adopt.  This 
passage,  therefore,  when  viewed  without  prejudice  or  bias,  serves 
only  to  confirm  our  position,  that  St.  Paul  refers  in  his  Epistles, 
under  the  names  of  presbyters,  bishops,  or  elders,  to  all  the 
resident  spiritual  officers  of  the  churches  for  which  they  were 
desijTrned. 

As  stated  before,  we  regard  this  question  as  vital  to  the  Pres- 
byterian system.  If  the  views  we  have  expressed  are  erroneous, 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  system  against  Prelatists  on  the 
one  hand  and  Congregationalists  on  the  other,  is  vastly  increased. 
If  the  distinctive  existence  of  the  office  of  ruling  elder  has  no 
other  scriptural  foundation  than  the  word  "governments,"  as 
referred  to  in  our  Book  of  Order,  and  the  slight  allusion  ob- 
served in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  to  "elders  that  rule  well, 
but  do  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  whilst  those  formal 
instructions  in  which  the  qualifications  of  elders  or  bishops  are 
vspecified  so  carefully  are  regarded  as  exclusively  applicable  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  we  may  be  challenged  to  show  our  war- 
rant for  such  a  class  of  officers,  occupying  so  prominent  a  place 
in  our  organisation,  and  bearing  the  very  same  designations 
which  the  apostle  applies  to  a  superior  order.  It  is  fair  to  ask 
the  question,  why  this  title  of  "elder"  is  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  if  it  belongs  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
the  ministry.  If  two  distinct  classes  were  included  under  this 
name,  and  only  one  was  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  the  churches 
needed  to  be  informed  of  the  restriction,  and  saved  by  accom- 
panying explanations  from  great  doubt  and  embarrassment. 
And  yet  we  discover  no  effort  to  prevent  this  confusion,  and  are 
left  to  mere  conjecture  in  the  pursuit  of  our  inquiries. 

A  careful  review  of  all   the  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  thev 
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are  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  would  seem  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  in  every  complete  apostolic  church,  two  classes 
of  officers  were  ordained — the  one  to  exercise  spiritual  super- 
vision over  the  flock,  and  the  other  to  attend  to  its  temporal 
concerns.  The  former  class,  under  the  title  of  bishops  or  pres- 
byters, embraced  all  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  rule  and  instruct 
the  church,  without  restriction  as  to  the  method  of  such  in- 
struction, and  regarding  simply  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  enlightenment  and  sanctification  of  the  disciples.  In  this 
normal  school  of  the  church  were  trained  its  future  teachers, 
who  were  gradually  distinguished  above  their  brethren  by  their 
(Qualifications  for  the  work,  and  were  authorised,  in  the  absence 
of  apostles  and  evangelists,  to  discharge  the  more  public  and 
regular  duties  of  a  stated  ministry.  But  although  a  certain 
degree  of  eminence  was  attributed  to  the  regular  teachers  in 
the  church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  same  qualities  and 
duties  were  required  of  all  their  fellow-laborers,  the  same  desig- 
nations were  applied  to  them  in  the  parlance  and  literature  of 
the  church,  and  the  same  authority  was  committed  to  them  in 
its  government. 

If  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Testament,  it  becomes  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  revising  her  Form  of  Government,  to  endeavor  to  conform  its 
language  more  closely  to  the  scriptural  standard.  As  now  con- 
structed, three  distinct  orders  are  recognised  and  described  in 
our  constitution,  in  different  chapters  ;  and  in  the  first,  the  vari- 
ous titles  used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  elders,  are  appropri- 
ated to  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  arrangement  and  phrase- 
ology necessarily  impress  upon  the  reader  the  idea  of  regular 
subordination,  and  the  scriptural  authorities  for  the  office  are 
referred  to  in  such  a  doubtful  tone,  that  a  degree  of  susjncion  is 
cast  upon  it  as  a  questionable  feature  of  the  system.  For  the 
opinion  of  the  reformers  appears  to  be  the  principal  support  for 
its  existence. 

Two  weighty  reasons  present  themselves  why  we  should  con- 
form our  language  more  closely  to  the  Scriptures.  One  is,  that 
it  is  required  by  a  just  regard  to  the  consistency  of  the  Church. 
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In  some  parts  of  our  standards,  and  in  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, we  have  long  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  preserving 
this  institution  as  a  necessary  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  ruling  elders  represent  the  congregations  in  our 
various  judicatories,  and  by  their  influence  guard  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  unconstitutional  power.  Why, 
then  should  the  ofl&ce  be  admitted  only  to  a  doubtful  and  inferior 
place  in  the  scheme  of  the  Church,  and  deprived  of  the  support 
of  those  divine  authorities  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  dignity, 
its  character,  and  its  usefulness  ?  But  another  powerful  reason 
for  reform  is  found  in  the  false  impression  that  is  made  upon 
the  elders  themselves.  There  is  much  complaint  of  their  want 
of  activity  and  zeal.  This  want,  however,  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, due  to  the  belief  so  generally  entertained,  that  their  order 
constitutes  a  lay  element  in  the  government  of  the  Church ;. 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  Scriptures  represent  it  as  a  spiritual  office, 
instituted  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  when  their  proper  place  is  assigned  them  in  the 
house  of  God  by  the  terms  of  our  organisation,  the  incumbents 
of  this  sacred  office  will  more  fully  realise  their  calling  and 
responsibility.  Who  can  measure  the  benefit  the  Church  may- 
derive  from  such  a  change  ?  Instead  of  so  many  feeble  congre- 
gations, now  almost  abandoned  for  want  of  spiritual  culture,  we 
might  sec  new  life  and  vigor  springing  up  on  every  hand,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  those  spiritual  officers  who  are  appointed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  cultivating  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

These  suggestions  appear  to  us  timely  and  important.  The 
attention  of  the  Church  is  humbly  invited  to  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  a  cautious  and  candid  consid- 
eration of  the  defects  in  our  present  system.  Let  us  be  slow 
and  deliberate  in  the  adoption  of  changes,  but  at  the  same  time 
resolved,  that,  when  they  are  made,  they  shall  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  principles  and  examples  of  the  word  of  God. 


- 
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AllTICLE  V. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  AR- 
TICLE. 


We  diflfer  with  our  correspondent,  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
article,  but  we  also  agree  with  him  ;  and  the  points  in  respect  to 
which  we  differ,  though  perhaps  not  fewer,  may  yet  be  of  less 
consequence  than  those  concerning  which  we  agree. 

In  the  first  place,  we  differ  with  him  as  to  his  statement  (p.  212,) 
that  the  first  report  of  the  Book  of  Church  Order  was  returned 
to  the  Assembly  loaded  down  with  numerous  objections,  and  con- 
demned for  its  violent  and  unnecessary  changes,  and  that  this 
was  the  result  of  extensive  consideration  and  rigid  criticism. 
We  are  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  but  little  con- 
sidered, and  never  loaded  down  with  objections.  The  Church 
was  preoccupied  with  the  public  calamities  and  distress,  and 
never  intended  to  pronounce  the  changes  proposed  to  be  violent 
and  unnecessary,  but  was  led  to  reject  the  Book  mainly  from 
being  not  in  a  condition  to  give  them  any  adequate  consideration. 
And  should  our  Presbyteries  be  led  again  this  spring  to  express 
dissatisfaction  in  general  with  the  Book,  it  will  be  due,  we  appre- 
hend, to  the  difficulty  of  having  adequately  considered  them  more 
than  to  any  other  cause.  The  truth  is  that  the  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Book  of  Discipline  are  weighty  documents, 
and  the  revision  proposed  is  very  thorough  and  covers  many 
points.  And  although  what  is  proposed  is  simply  a  more  logical 
and  scientific  development  of  our  system,  "yet  many  of  our 
brethren  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  a  consideration  of 
them  in  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion  favorable  to  their  adoption. 
To  get  fifty  different  bodies  of  men  to  agree  to  two  long  reports 
touching  many  different  matters  is  not  a  task  of  easy  accom- 
plishment. We  may  add  as  helping  to  explain  correctly  the 
•almost  unanimous  rejection  of  the  first  report  by  the  Presby- 
teries, after  the  Memphis  Assembly  had  with  equal  unanimity 
adopted  it,   that  in  the  meanwhile  it  had  become  apparent  that 
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Q^^.v  Kentucky  brethren  would  shortly  be  united  with  us,  and  the 
-orcneral  desire  was  not  to  make  any  alterations  previous  to  their 
-entry  amongst  us.  In  fact,  we  positively  know  that  there  were 
many  who  decidedly  approved  of  the  Book  as  sent  down  from 
Memphis,  who  yet  for  various  reasons  were  disposed  to  have  its 
adoption  postponed  for  a  while. 

In  the  second  place  we  might  be  inclined  to  differ  from  the 
•statement  (p.  214,)  that  it  is  the  presbyter  and  not  the  presbytery 
which  gives  to  our  system  its  peculiar  historical  and  organic 
form.  We  admit  that  our  system  is  called  the  Presbyterian, 
■5>ecause  it  is  a  government  by  presbyters  or  elders,  and  not  by 
♦preachers ;  but  we  hold  that  no  idea  is  more  fundamental  than 
-that  these  presbyters  or  elders  rule  in  bodies.  The  parity  which 
all  true  Presbyterians  insist  on  is  the  parity  not  of  ministers  as 
-nu^h,  but  of  all  presbyters  or  elders  ;  and  if  that  can  be  protect- 
•ed,  the  other  is  of  little  importance.  It  might  be  freely  denied 
without  fatal  consequences  to  church  government ;  for  that  does 
inot  belong  to  preachers  as  such.  The  official  parity  which 
Mongs  to  all  presbyters  is  in  relation  to  the  ruling  office.  It  is 
in  the  courts  of  the  Church  that  they  are  all  on  a  par,  class  with 
^':!lass,  and  individual  with  individual.  Now,  this  parity  of  all 
^jjresbyters  is  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  our  ecclesiastical 
•edifice,  and  if  it  be  taken  away,  the  whole  building  is  endangered. 
But  another  and  perhaps  a  still  more  fundamental  principle  is 
'daait  the  presbyters  or  elders  never  govern  singly,  but  always  in 
^3Lssemblies.  Both  these  ideas  are  plainly  held  forth  in  our  pres- 
•«nt  Form — the  parity  of  all  presbyters  or  elders  in  Chapter  Y., 
where  it  is  said  ruling  elders  are  properly  (that  is  simply)  repre- 
■sentatives  chosen  to  exercise  government  in  conjunction  with 
•ministers  (who  are  representatives  and  something  more,  viz., 
teachers);  and  tlie  necessity  of  the  ruling  by  bodies,  in  Chapter 
^^III.,  where  it  is  said  that  Scripture  requires  the  Church  to  be 
,;governed  by  assemblies,  parochial,  presbyterial,  and  synodical. 

In  the  third  place,  we  can  not  agree  with  our  correspondent 
tn  his  opinion  expressed  (p.  214,)  that  the  tenor  of  our  present 
Form  supports  a  wide  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
<?lders,  and  a  preeminence  of  one  over  the  other  considered  as 
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rulers.  We  will  not  call  in  question  what  he  says  of  the  practice, 
because  that  does  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  Church ;  but 
we  insist  that  our  present  Form  holds  up  the  parity,  as  in  Chap- 
ter V.  above  quoted;  and  also  in  those  places  where  it  gives  us 
courts  composed  of  rulers;  and  also  where  it  calls  on  the  presbytery 
so  composed  to  lay  hands  on  ministers,  and  calls  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  to  give  the  newly  ordained  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  Of  course  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  all 
this  for  our  present  Book  to  omit  imposition  of  hands  in  the 
ordination  of  ruling  elders.  But  it  can  not  be  admitted  that  the 
revised  Form,  as  at  first  sent  down,  contained  any  different  doc- 
trine of  the  ruling  elder  from  the  Form  in  use  amongst  us.  It 
was  only  more  completely  distinct  and  self-consistent.  Neither 
can  it  be  admitted  that  the  revised  Form  as  it  comes  now  before 
the  Presbyteries  has  expunged  certain  changes  regarding  this 
matter  which  the  former  report  of  it  had  made — much  less  that 
the  Presbyteries  had  condemned  and  repudiated  this  feature  of 
it.  All  these  statements  are  made  by  our  esteemed  correspond- 
ent (p.  214);  but  we  arc  forced  to  say  that  we  think  he  makes 
them  erroneously. 

In  the  fourth  place,  our  correspondent  seems  to  us  to  be  in 
error,  when  he  states  (p.  214,)  that  the  present  doctrine  of  the 
eldership  makes  it  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  pastoral  or 
*'piseopal  office.  Such  is  the  theory  of  some  individuals  in  our 
Church,  and  it  may  possibly  be  the  prevalent  theory  in  some 
particular  districts.  But  we  deny  earnestly  that  our  Church 
holds  any  such  view,  as  we  also  deny  that  such  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  present  Form  any  more  than  of  the  revised  Form.  Our 
present  Form  of  Government  certainly  answers  to  the  Scriptures 
in  regarding  elder  or  presbyter  equivalent  to  bishop,  and  the 
ruling  power  of  elders  to  be  the  pastoral  or  the  shepherd's 
power.  At  the  same  time  our  correspondent,  we  think,  equally 
errs  in  denying  that  the  minister's  office  is  "the  first  in  the 
Church  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness."  It  is,  we  must  believe, 
immeasurably  the  first  in  both  respects;  and  this  statement  does 
not  touch  the  question  o?  parity,  for  that  only  regards  the  ruling 
function.     Just  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  government  of  the 
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Church  is  in  the  hands  of  bodies  of  presbyters,  and  that  preach- 
ers as  such  have  nothing  io  do  with  it ;  and  then  you  may  exalt 
their  preaching  function  as  much  as  its  preeminent  importance 
demands,  without  any  damage  to  the  freedom  of  the  Church. 

Our  correspondent  denies  (p.  218,)  that  there  is  any  Scripture 
for  the  superiority  of  teaching  to  ruling.  It  is  enough  to  quote 
the  apostle's  saying,  they  must  *'give  themselves  to  prayer  and 
the  ministry  of  the  word;"  and  Paul,  that  Christ  "sent  him  to 
preach  the  gospel ;"  and  that  "  God  had  set  in  the  Church  first 
apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  mira- 
cles, then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  etc.;"  and  that 
the  elders  who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine  are  especially  worthy 
of  double  honor.  Our  correspondent  certainly  gets  upon  pre- 
latic  ground  if  he  means  to  say  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
pertains  to  a  higher  function  than  ecclesiastical  instruction. 

Another  point  respecting  which  we  must  differ  with  our  cor- 
respondent, is,  his  representing  "the  power  of  the  keys"  (see 
p.  215,)  as  if  it  referred  only  to  the  ruling,  and  not  also  to  the 
teaching  office.  Certainly  the  keys  are  two;  and  while  the  one 
is  the  key  of  discipline  given  a  joint  power  to  the  whole  body 
of  apostles  and  to  every  presbytery  as  rulers ;  the  other  is  the 
key  of  doctrine  given  a  several  power  to  each  one  of  them  and 
to  every  minister  considered  as  an  individual  teacher. 

So  far  we  have  been  dwelling  upon  points  of  difference.  But 
we  have  now  to  say,  that  in  almost  every  thing  advanced  by  our 
correspondent  in  his  last  six  pages,  we  very  cordially  agree  with 
him,  and  would  urge  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to 
his  remarks. 

It  is  very  clear  to  our  minds  that  the  theory  which  makes  the 
presbyter  necessarily  and  always  a  minister  of  the  word,  does 
leave  the  ruling  elder  out  of  our  system  ;  and  that  to  leave  the 
ruling  elder  out,  or  even  to  shear  him  of  his  rightful  importance 
and  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  is  to  turn  it  into 
a  clerical  domination  and  pave  the  way  for  prelacy,  after  which 
and  out  of  which  comes  popery.  We  must  ever  insist  that  the 
true  and  proper  and  original  presbyterate  was  ruling  and  not 
teaching,  which  was  a  separate  and  a  higher  function. 
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It  is  quite  certain  that  besides  the  diaconate  there  is  but 
one  other  office  (that  of  elder  or  presbyter  or  bishop)  wbicbj 
Paul  describes  articulately;  and  that  besides  him  no  other  IStcw 
Testament  writer  has  undertaken  to  set  before  us  distinctly  the;> 
office-bearers  of  the  Church.  But  Paul  himself,  after  describing 
the  presbyter  in  full,  does,  in  the  same  Epistle  to  Timothy,  divide 
this  order  into  two  classes — the  ruling  and  the  teaching  elders^ 
But  we  have  no  zeal  at  all  for  insisting  on  the  number  two  being 
sacred,  albeit  prelatists  do  make  so  much  ado,  as  our  correspond- 
ent points  out,  about  their  ''''three  orders.''  In  the  Scriptures 
the  matter  is  presented  as  we  have  stated  it  above;  nevertheless-. 
the  language  of  the  Mobile  Assembly  will  satisfy  us,  if  it  will 
satisfy  those  who  have  differed  with  us. 

Our  correspondent  we  think  proves  very  fully  that  "apt  ta« 
teach"  (the  only  oratorical  feature  in  Paul's  description  to. 
Timothy  of  the  presbyter)  can  not  have  an  exclusive  reference' 
to  the  teacing  elder,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  ruling  elder  specifically  whose  portrait  is  there  drawn  in. 
full.  And  he  sets  forth  in  suitable  terms  the  ruling  elder  as?- 
holding  no  doubtful  place  in  our  system,  as  that  system  is  re- 
vealed in  Scripture.  That  officer  is  indeed  no  "lay  element  m. 
the  government  of  the  Church,"  but  fills  a  high  "spiritual  ofEc«:- 
instituted  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Indeed;^  it 
is  very  clear  to  our  minds  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  ruling  an<li 
the  teaching  elders  are,  to  use  our  correspondent's  expression,, 
(p.  220,)  "substantially  the  same."  We  mean  to  say  that  theyc- 
is  a  profound  philosophy  in  our  Saviour's  constitution  of  hi&- 
church  government,  which  makes  one  out  of  two,  .as  well  as  t^c^ 
out  of  one.  The  teaching  office  is  immeasurably  higher  thais. 
the  ruling,  and  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  who  rule  must, 
ipso  facto  teach;  just  as  on  the  other  hand  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  he  who  teaches  must  ipso  facto  rule.  What  is  any  decisieai^ 
which  a  church  court  makes  but  a  declaration  of  what  is  the  worc^ 
of  the  Lord  as  applied  to  that  case?  Every  court  of  rulers,  tben^,. 
does  as  such  in  a  certain  sense  teach  by  ruling.  On  the  othei^ 
hand,  w^hat  is  the  teaching  elder  doing  in  the  pulpit  whenever  he- 
preaches  but  ruling  the  church  on  a  grand  scale,  and  with  thatt 
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almighty  sceptre,  the  word  of  God,  to  which  we  must  all  bow  aa 
he  wields  it  over  our  heads  ?  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  The 
Scripture  describes  but  one  presbyter,  and  yet  makes  this  one 
to  be  two ;  and  so  on  the  other  hand  the  Scripture  takes  the  twa 
and  makes  them  one  by  giving  to  both  the  one  name  presbyter , 
as  when  Peter,  the  apostle  and  teacher  says,  "who  am  also  an 
elder."  Again  the  apostle,  in  Ephesians,  speaks  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  ordinary  office-bearers  thus  :  "He  gave  some  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 
teachers."  Why  does  he  not  repeat  the  pronoun  after  pastors, 
and  before  teachers  ?  Why  does  he  not  say  "  and  some  teach- 
ers," and  so  complete  the  sentence  as  he  commenced  it?  The 
omission  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  it  must  have  some  signi-. 
ficance.  We  are  quite  aware  that  eminent  authorities  have  un- 
derstood it  to  point  out  that  ministers  of  the  Word  are  both 
rulers  and  teachers;  also  that  others  as  eminent  have  understood 
these  terms  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  minister,  and  the  doctor  or 
professor  in  the  church-school.  But  comparing  scripture  with 
scripture,  it  does  not  seem  consistent  that  the  presbyter  or  ruling 
elder  can  be  left  out  here,  for  they  are  every  where  else  set  forth 
as  pastors.  And  that  is  certainly  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
this  language  of  the  apostle  which  holds  that  he  means  by  this 
remarkable  omission  to  signify  that  pastors  and  teachers  are  two 
classes  of  one  order,  and  one  order  of  two  classes. 

Touching  the  question  of  the  adoption  by  our  Church  of  the 
Book  of  Church  Order,  one  thing  is  very  plain :  that  Book  is  an 
honest  and  earnest  effort  to  bring  up  our  formularies  of  Order- 
to  the  level  of  our  doctrine  of  church  government  as  actually 
existing  amongst  us  at  this  time.  The  half  century  which  has. 
elapsed  since  the  last  revision  was  made,  has  been  one  of  very 
thorough  and  lively  discussion  and  debate  respecting  points  of 
church  order.  Shall  there  be  no  recognition  whatever  of  the 
progress  made  ?  Shall  our  Church,  called  in  God's  providence 
to  assume  an  independent  position  some  ten  years  ago,  and  again 
recently  called  still  more  solemnly  to  the  mission  of  perpetuating 
the  lately  so  much  dishonored  testimony  of  1837  for  Old  School 
theology — shall  this  Church  in  the  outset  of  her  career,  when  ar-- 
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ranging  in  other  respects  the  platform  of  her  external  life  and 
movement,  take  no  note  of  the  great  advance  in  sound  Presby- 
terian ideas  during  fifty  years  past  ?  Knowing,  as  we  all  do,  how 
far  short  our  present  Form  and  Disciphne  fall  of  carrying  out 
the  prevailing  belief  of  our  hearts  respecting  what  God  has  re- 
vealed, how  can  we  suifer  these  imperfect  statements  of  his  truth 
to  continue  the  law  of  his  Church  amongst  us  ?  Our  doctrine  of 
the  courts  of  the  Church  needs  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  exhi- 
bition. The  nature  and  duties  of  church  officers  require  more 
ample  description — especially  the  evangelist  or  missionary  de- 
mands to  be  treated  much  more  fully  and  distinctly,  for  the  ideas 
of  Presbyterians  have  made  large  progress  on  this  important 
subject  since  the  year  1820.  Then  again  the  unscriptural 
method  in  which  the  Book  provides  for  ordaining  ruling  elders 
and  deacons  without  imposition  of  hands  should  be  revised  and 
amended.  Such  are  some  of  the  defects  of  our  present  Form  of 
Government ;  and  our  Book  of  Discipline,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  is  equally  defective. 

Now  we  do  not  understand  our  correspondent  as  objecting  to 
a  revision,  but  we  do  understand  that  for  him  the  Mobile  Assem- 
bly's Book  of  Church  Order  fails  of  going  far  enough  in  some 
directions.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  idea  that  that  Book  is 
perfect  or  complete.  No  doubt  it  might  be  made  better  in 
various  respects  by  more  time  and  more  labor,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  amount  of  both  which  so  many  men  have  already  spent 
upon  it.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  ten  years  more  might  be 
well  devoted  to  perfecting  it  in  every  phrase  and  every  word. 
Moreover  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  dozen  different  committees 
could  produce  a  dozen  different  models  for  the  Form  and  the 
Discipline,  respecting  which  the  Assembly  might  debate  for  years 
and  years  without  fully  determining  which  one  of  the  dozen 
should  on  the  whole  be  preferred. 

It  is  indeed  no  light  job  the  Church  has  undertaken.  But 
the  great  and  peculiar  difficulty  is  that  about  fifty  different 
bodies  of  men  are  called  upon,  and  very  properly,  to  state 
exactly  what  they  do  and  what  they  do  not  approve  in  reference 
to  a  mass  of  particulars  altogether  many  hundreds  in  number. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  general  character  of  the  revision  is 
acceptable  to  the  Presbyteries,  they  will  probably  content  them- 
selves with  signifying  that,  and  vice  versa;  for  there  remains  but 
one  meeting  for  most  of  them  in  which  to  do  the  whole  work  of 
critically  examining  and  stating  their  opinions.  We  hope  there 
will  be  a  thorough  dealing  with  the  business,  even  if  it  should 
require  a  fortnight  from  every  Presbytery.  We  believe  such  a 
study  of  church  government  as  this  would  help  all  our  minis- 
ters and  elders  to  understand  their  system  better,  and  induce 
them  to  carry  it  out  more  fully  into  execution.  And  so  we  close 
these  editorial  comments  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  our  Master 
and  Lord  may  guide  his  servants  into  all  truth  and  duty  respect- 
ing this  important  undertaking,  so  that  his  glory  and  our 
Church's  prosperity  may  thereby  be  promoted. 


ARTICLE  Vr. 
CHRIST  AND  THE  STATE. 


The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  The  state  is  a 
political  person,  moral,  responsible  ;  for  to  it  pertain  rights,  du- 
ties, and  obligations,  which  connect  it  directly  with  the  govern- 
ment of  God.  It  is  indeed  the  organ  through  which  that  gov- 
ernment is  administered  in  its  relation  to  man's  hiiihest  earthlv 
interests.  Mankind  every  where,  naturally  and  constantly, 
recognise  in  their  various  dialects,  the  personality  and  responsi- 
bility of  nations,  showing  that  this  doctrine  commends  itself  to 
the  universal  conscience.  They  speak  of  national  virtue  and 
national  vice,  national  rcw^ards  and  national  punishments.  So, 
too,  the  word  of  God  addresses  nations  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity, condemns  national  sins,  and  denounces  national  judg- 
ments. To  say  that  responsibility,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  indi- 
vidual, is  no  just  objection,  but  only  a  quibble  ;  for  though  it  be 
true,  it  is  true  of  the  individual,  not  as  a  disconnected  unit,  but 
as  so  and  so  related.  Man  is  not  an  individual  being  complete 
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in  himself.  Ilis  ejf  istence  is  connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
others — not  in  one  way,  but  in  every  way.  His  character — 
mental,  moral,  and  religious — is  formed  by  the  influence  of  others. 
llis  very  nature  points  to  others.  It  is  not  an  individual,  iso- 
lated nature,  but  a  relational,  associative,  civil,  and  political 
nature.  A  state  of  individualism,  could  such  exist,  would  be 
destructive  of  nature.  That  is  as  much  natural  to  which  the 
necessities  of  nature  drive  us,  as  that  which  is  born  in  us.  Or, 
to  state  it  in  another  form,  the  necessary  developments  of  nature 
are  nature — nature  completed  and  perfected.  Man's  nature, 
then,  is  the  family,  society,  the  state,  and  the  Church,  (for  the 
Church  was  natural  to  holy  Adam,  formed  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  engaged  in  the  open  worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  day.) 
Endowed  with  understanding,  conscience,  and  will,  man  is,  by 
his  nature,  a  moral  and  religious  being,  the  subject  of  the  moral 
law ;  and  constituted,  also,  a  social,  civil,  and  political  being,  he 
is  also,  as  such,  moral  and  religious ;  for  his  whole  nature  was 
made  by  God  and  for  God.  God  made  society  and  government 
as  much  as  he  made  man.  The  duties  of  the  second  table,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  first  table,  he  owes  to  God — to  God  first,  to 
his  fellow  man  next. 

Again :  being  social,  he  must  be  moral  and  religious;  since  to 
deny  to  him  moral  distinctions  would  be  to  attribute  to  his  na- 
ture elements  destructive  of  society.  Social,  civil,  and  political 
relations  imperatively  demand  the  exercise  of  moral  qualities, 
in  order  to  harmony,  perpetuity,  and  peace.  Moral  responsi- 
bility, having  its  foundations  in  man's  nature,  must  also  charac- 
terise every  outgrowth  of  that  nature,  and  so  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  family,  society,  and  the  state.  Relational  re- 
sponsibility, family  responsibility,  social  responsibility,  national 
responsibility,  are  as  much  natural  as  individual  responsibility. 
Relations  are  as  much  realities  as  individuals,  and  will  exist  as 
long.  The  Church  as  the  Church,  and  not  as  a  collection  of 
individual  believers,  will  continue  for  eternity.  As  a  Church, 
it  was  given  to  Christ  before  the  world  began;  as  a  Church,  it 
was  redeemed ;  and  as  a  Church,  it  will  be  glorified  in  heaven 
forever. 
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As  well  deny  the  responsibility  of  man  as  deny  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  Church ;  for  the  family, 
the  state,  and  the  Church  are  man — man  whole  and  complete. 
On  the  same  principle  that  we  deny  the  responsibility  of  the 
nation  as  such,  must  we  also  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  race, 
as  such,  under  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Church,  as  such,  under  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  both 
cases,  federal  being  and  federal  responsibility  preceded  actual 
being  and  actual  responsibility.  By  the  one  covenant,  Adam 
and  his  race  were  constituted  a  federal  body.  By  the  other 
covenant,  Christ  and  his  Church  were  constituted  a  federal  body. 
In  neither  case  was  there  simply  a  collection  of  individuals. 
Adam's  race  was  a  party  to  the  covenant  made  with  him. 
Christ's  Church  was  a  party  to  the  covenant  made  with  him. 
Adam's  guilt  was  not  the  guilt  of  the  race  because  it  was  im- 
puted to  them,  but  it  was  imputed  to  them  because  it  ivas  theirs. 
Christ's  righteousness  is  not  the  righteousness  of  the  Church 
because  it  is  imputed  to  her,  but  it  is  imputed  because  it  is  hers. 
For  God's  judgment  is  always  according  to  truth.  Under  the 
one  covenant,  the  responsibility  of  the  race  was  not  met.  Un- 
der the  other  covenant,  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  was  met. 

They  who  charge  indefiniteness  on  the  term  "national  iden- 
tity," would  do  well  to  consider  if  it  be  in  their  power  to  define 
personal  identity.  But  the  identity  of  a  nation  is,  however,  as 
real  as  the  identity  of  an  individual.  The  individuals  that  com- 
pose it,  like  the  particles  of  matter  in  the  human  body,  pass 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  others ;  but  the  body  politic  con- 
tinues essentially  the  same.  The  identity  of  a  nation  is  distinct 
from  the  identity  of  the  individuals  that  belong  to  it ;  for  whilst 
human  beings  collectivehj  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tion, individually  thej  are  not ;  just  as  the  particles  of  matter 
in  the  human  body  are  collectively  essential  to  its  existence, 
but  not  individually.  They,  then,  that  deny  personality,  indi- 
viduality to  a  nation,  or  call  it  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  must, 
on  the  same  principle,  deny  personality,  individuality  to  a  per- 
son, an  individual,  and  call  it  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

Moral  obligation  belongs  to  a  nation   all  its  life.     Sometimes 
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the  obligation  to  punishment  it  has  incurred,  descends  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  until  at  length  the  accumulated  guilt  of 
centuries  becomes  concentrated  in  one  unhappy  generation,  and 
the  penalties  due  to  the  numerous  offences  of  their  forefathers 
are  exacted  with  interest  from  the  individuals  then  happening  to 
exist.  Thus  said  the  Saviour  to  the  men  of  his  generation  : 
"Behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes: 
and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and 
persecute  them  from  city  to  city :  that  upon  you  may  come  all 
the  o'ighteous  Mood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  days  of  right- 
eous Abel  unto  the  Mood  of  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias^  whom 
ye  sleiv  between  the  altar  and  the  temple.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation." 

What  a  proof  of  the  personality,  responsibility,  guilt,  and 
punishment  of  nations  I  It  is  generally  the  case  that  nations 
are  sinning  most  when  punished  least.  They  are  left  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity.  And  so,  too,  punishment  over- 
takes them  at  a  time  when  they  are  chargeable  with  fewest  pub- 
lic crimes.  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  an  aggressive  power  centu- 
ries before  her  downfall. 

A  state  which  does  not  recognise  its  dependence  upon  God,  is 
false  to  the  law  of  its  own  being.  Subjects  that  have  no  reli- 
gion are  incapable  of  law.  If  tlie  tie  that  binds  man  to  God  is 
not  acknowledged,  the  tic  that  binds  man  to  man  cannot  be 
enforced.  Every  state  must  have  a  religion,  or  it  must  cease  to 
be  a  government  of  men.  Hence,  no  commonwealth  has  ever 
existed  without  religious  sanctions.  A  modern  author  well  ob- 
serves :  "Whether  true  or  false,  sublime  or  ridiculous,  man  must 
have  a  religion.  Every  where,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times,  in  civilised  as  well  as  in  barbarian 
nations,  we  find  him  a  worshipper  at  some  altar,  be  it  venerable, 
defirraded,  or  blood-stained."  To  the  truth  of  this  remark  everv 
student  of  history  will  promptly  subscribe.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  religion  is  restricted  to  the  Church. 
Religion  embraces  all  the  ties  which  bind  men  to  God.  "  Civil" 
is  distinguished  from  ''ecclesiastical,''  not  from  '^ religious.'' 
Religion,  of  necessity,  belongs  to  every  divine  institution — the 
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the  family,  society,  the  state,  as  well  as  the  Church.  All  these 
institutions  are  from  God ;  all  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  all 
are  designed  for  his  glory.  As  religion  is  not  only  profitable, 
but  necessary,  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  that  which 
is  to  come,  so  religion  is  necessary  for  the  being  and  well-being 
of  the  state,  to  fit  it  to  accomplish  its  ends.  And  therefore  the 
state  is  a  religious  institution. 

The  design  of  government  is  to  confine  men  within  the  circle 
of  their  obligations,  and  to  protect  the  sphere  of  their  rights. 
Laws  are  rules  of  conduct,  directing  men  to  the  end  for  which 
they  are  created.  Therefore,  though  appertaining  to  different 
parts  and  aspects  of  human  life,  they  must  partake  of  the  unity 
of  the  end  itself.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  jurisprudence  from  religion,  without  throw- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  more  excellent  part  of  man,  and 
the  only  permanent  existence  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 
The  Christian  religion,  by  teaching  man  the  real  end  of  his  crea- 
tion, has  given  him  a  clearer  view  of  law,  which  is  the  rule  of 
his  conduct,  directing  him  to  that  end. 

Suarez  lays  it  down,  that  all  human  laws  are  originally  de- 
rived in  some  way  or  other  from  the  divine  law;  and  he  cites 
this  passage  of  Augustine  :  ''  Conditor  legum  temporalium  si  vir 
honus  est  et  sapiens,  legem  etcrnam  consulit  ut  secundum  ejus 
immutahiles  requlas,  quid  sit  pro  tempore  juhendum  vetandum- 
<pte  discernat."  Zallinger  and  Domat  deduce  natural  law  from 
tlie  two  great  primary  laws  of  the  Bible:  Love  to  God;  love  to 
thy  neighbor.  The  former  observes:  "Some  writers  on  natural 
jurisprudence  fall  into  error  at  the  very  outset  of  the  science 
by  taking  a  maimed  and  imperfect  view  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  referring  all  that  man  ought  to  regard  in  the  observance  of 
natural  laws  to  this  temporary  life  only,  and  to  its  interests;  and 
so  they  deem  themselves  more  philosophical,  in  proportion  as  they 
separate  religion  from  natural  law."  "A  rule  of  men's  outward 
actions  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  government  of  mankind. 
This  is  so,  not  only  because  the  government  of  men's  minds,  which 
are  the  most  excellent  part  of  them,  is  necessary  even  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  outward  acts,  but  also  because  man 
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must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  immortality  of  his  soul, 
even  in  regard  to  human  government."  "Not  only  external 
acts,  but  even  the  internal  movements  of  the  will  are  subject  to 
natural  laws.  This  is  the  reason  why  intention  is  material  to  the 
legal  effect  of  human  actions ;  and  hence  we  see  the  connexion 
between  natural  jurisprudende  and  ethics."  This  shows  the 
necessity  for  government  to  recognise  Christianity  as  the  only 
effectual  means  for  accomplishing  its  end. 

But  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  state  have  a  religion,  but 
equally  necessary  that  it  have  the  t7n(e  religion,  which  only 
can  convert  obedience  into  a  living  principle.  Falsehood  and 
error  are  mighty  for  evil,  not  for  good.  Only  that  which  comes 
from  God  can  secure  God's  blessing  and  promote  man's  inter- 
ests. A  false  religion  incorporated  with  government,  must  ulti- 
mately bring  it  to  ruin;  and  many  such  will  rend  it  in  pieces. 
A  commonwealth  can  no  more  be  orsranised  which  shall  recoo;- 
nise  all  reli";ions,  than  one  which  shall  recoirnise  none.  The 
sanctions  of  its  laws  must  have  a  centre  of  unity  some  where. 
"  To  combine  in  the  same  government  contradictory  systems  of 
faith,  is  as  hopelessly  impossible  as  to  constitute  into  one  state 
men  of  different  races  and  languages.  The  Christian,  the 
Pagan,  the  jNIahometan,  Jews,  Infidels,  Turks,  Hindoos,  Mormons, 
cannot  coalesce  as  organic  elements  in  one  body  politic.  The 
state  must  take  its  religious  type  from  the  doctrines,  the  pre- 
cepts, the  institutions,  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties.  That 
the  state  should  treat  all  religions  with  equal  indifference,  is  to 
suppose  that  its  subjects  can  have  a  double  life,  flowing  in  double 
streams,  which  never  approach  nor  touch — a  life  as  citizens,  and 
a  life  as  men."  The  state  is  not  only  a  religious,  but  a  Christian 
institution.  Christianity  is  its  organic  life.  It  sustains  vital 
relations  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
an  absolute  God,  for  an  absolute  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  stands  related  to  God  only  through  Christ,  the  Mediator.  For 
the  Son  of  God,  as  such,  being  an  absolute  God,  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  The  essential  kingdom  of  God,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  over  the  universe,  is  administered  through  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ.     It  is  only  as  Mediator  that  he 
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can  be  the  head  of  the  state.  For  every  relation^  through 
which  rights  ivere  conferred  upon,  and  benefits  enjoyed  hy  man, 
was  once  forfeited  hy  sin,  and  subsequently  restored  by  the 
Mediator,  and  hence  is  the  redeemed  property  of  Christ.  The 
state,  with  every  other  conservative  institution  built  upon  man's 
nature,  went  down  with  that  nature  in  man's  fall,  wrecked  and 
ruined.  It  was  once  lost,  then  saved — saved  by  grace.  It  owes 
its  present  existence  to  grace.  In  man's  fallen  nature,  no  foun- 
dation exists  for  any  institution  that  was  based  on  his  unfallen 
nature:  such  as  the  family,  the  state,  property,  etc.  The  foun- 
dation was  quite  taken  away  by  sin,  which  doomed  his  nature 
and  all  its  interests  to  eternal  destruction.  The  institutions 
based  on  his  original  nature  are  therefore  derived  now  from  his 
redeemed  nature — redeemed  in  the  sense  in  which  this  world  and 
all  things  in  it  have  been  redeemed  by  Christ — redeemed  from 
present,  if  not  future  destruction — redeemed,  if  not  regenerated. 
All  men  are  the  redeemed  property  of  Christ,  though  all  men 
are  not  the  redeemed  family  of  Christ. 

To  save  man's  nature,  and  all  the  interests  and  institutions 
originally  derived  from  it,  necessity  required  that  it  be  commit- 
ted to  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  man's  entire  nature,  and  of 
all  its  original  developments.  The  state  therefore  owes  its 
present  existence  to  him,  and  should  acknowledge  its  obligations 
to  its  Preserver.  If  creation  imposes  obligations,  redemption 
imposes  still  greater.  Eor  nihility,  which  the  former  terminates, 
is  not  so  far  from  God  as  sin,  from  the  consequences  of  which 
the  latter  delivers.  Nothing  has  no  moral  character,  and  offers 
no  opposition  to  the  divine  power;  but  sin  is  the  infinite  opj^osite 
of  the  divine  character,  the  invader  of  the  divine  rights,  the 
rebel  against  the  divine  majesty,  the  eternal  antagonist  of  God. 
whose  government  it  aims  to  subvert,  and  whose  being  it  aims  to 
•destroy.  The  rescue  of  a  nature,  the  willing  subject  of  sin, 
from  merited  destruction,  even  though  it  be  temporary,  and  in  a 
way  that  makes  far  greater  demands  upon  the  resources  of  Deity 
than  creation  does — nay,  requires  them  all — certainly  imposes 
far  greater  obligations  than  creation  does.  And  every  insti- 
tution derived  from  that  nature  now  rescued,  whether  it  be  of 
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temporal  duration  only  or  eternal,  is  morally  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge its  Redeemer,  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  bound  to 
acknowledge  its  Creator.  The  Godhead  has,  and  can  have,  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  sinner  in  his  civil,  any  more  than  in  his  indi- 
vidual relation,  except  through  Jesus  Christ.  To  his  very  exist- 
ence and  preservation  as  an  individual,  Christ  is  necessary ;  and 
the  more  complex  his  relations,  of  course  the  more  need  of 
Christ's  interposition,  and  of  the  coherence  in  and  subjection  to 
Christ,  of  all  institutions  which  proceed  from  the  manifold  nature 
of  man,  and  the  various  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Although  man  is  redeemed  and  restored  by  a  mediator,  yet 
such  is  the  character  of  sin,  the  infinite  opposite  of  God,  and  so 
altered  are  the  relations  of  the  creature  to  God  by  sin,  that 
though  reconciled  and  restored,  he  can  never  be  so  restored,  as 
to  dispense  at  any  time  with  the  offices  of  the  Restorer  or  Me- 
diator, but  will  need  them  forever  in  heaven,  as  well  as  upon 
earth.  Thus  the  Mediator  not  only  stood  between  the  sinner 
and  God  when  reconciled,  but  he  stands  between  them  now,  and 
he  will  stand  between  the  saint  and  God  forever — the  bond  of 
union  and  communion  between  God  and  the  glorified  Church 
forever.  The  mediatorial  person  will  abide  God-man  forever^ 
The  mediatorial  throne  will  be  occupied  forever.  The  media- 
torial kingdom  will  endure  forever.  The  mediatorial  ofiices 
will  be  discharged  forever.  The  Lamb  will  both  conduct 
the  worship  of  heaven,  and  feed  the  Hock  of  God  forever. 
The  passage  in  Corinthians,  which  speaks  of  the  Son's  deliver- 
ing up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  so  far  from  militating 
against  this  doctrine,  establishes  it.  That  this  "delivering  up," 
relates  to  the  trusfceshij.)  of  his  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  king- 
dom itself,  is  evident,  for  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  when  all 
things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  the  Son  also  himself  shall  be 
■s}(I'Ji'€t  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him.  But  in  Avhat 
sense  is,  or  can  be,  the  Son  "subject"  to  the  Father,  except  as 
Mediator.^  The  "subjection"  of  the  Son  establishes  his  media- 
torship.  The  first  cannot  be  without  the  last.  For  as  long  a 
time  as  he  is  "subject,"  for  so  long  a  time  is  he  Mediator.     So 
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that  the  eternal  subjection  of  the  Son  (which  this  passage  asserts) 
proves  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom. 

Man's  very  nature,  then,  with  all  that  is  founded  upon  it, 
being  lost  by  the  fall,  and  then  restored  by  the  Mediator,  and  its 
dependence  upon  him  for  its  preservation  being  absolute,  entire, 
and  everlasting,  it  follows  that  every  institution,  based  upon  a 
nature  that  is  for  every  moment  of  its  being  dependent  upon 
its  Restorer,  is  equally  dependent  every  moment  upon  that  Re- 
storer. The  State  is  under  the  mediatorial  care  and  government 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  his  subject.  To  him  it  is  re- 
sponsible. It  is  a  Christian  institution,  designed  to  secure  first 
the  glory  of  God,  and  next  the  civil  good  of  man.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous proposition,  that  any  institution  terminates  on  itself  or  on 
man.  In  God,  not  in  the  creature,  it  lives,  moves,  and  has 
its  being.  To  ignore  its  Maker  and  Preserver,  is  atheism.  To 
withhold  allegiance,  is  treason.  To  substitute  the  good  of  man 
for  the  glory  of  God  as  its  end,  is  idolatry.  The  state  owes  al- 
legiance to  Christ  its  divine  King,  and  is  bound  to  respect  his 
statutes,  and  observe  those  which  relate  to  it.  ''''By  me,"  says 
Christ,  ''kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice;  5y  ??ie  princes 
rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  kings  of  the  earth."  "The  king- 
dom is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  governor  among  the  nations.'' 
•'Be  wise,  now,  0  ye  kings,  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling. 
Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way." 

That  the  reference  is  to  kings  and  judges  in  their  official 
character,  is  evident  from  the  passage  in  Acts  iv.  20-28:  *'The 
kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered  to- 
gether against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ.  For  of  a  truth 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done." 

In  the  same  character  in  which  kings  oppose  are  they  to  serve 
the  great  Mediatorial  King.  Ilerod  and  Pilate,  as  rulers,  are 
commanded  to  own  the  Son.  Dr.  Owen  well  observes:  "Judges 
and  rulers,  as  such,  must  kiss  the  Son,  own  his  sceptre,  and  ad- 
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vance  liis  ways.  "Wait  upon  your  Kiny,  the  Lord  Christ,  to 
know  his  mind.  If  you  lay  any  stone  in  the  whole  building 
that  advanceth  itself  against  his  sceptre,  he  will  shake  all  again. 
Dig  you  never  so  deep,  build  you  never  so  high,  it  shall  be 
shaken.  Say  not  this  or  that  suits  the  interests  of  England, 
but  look  what  suits  the  interests  of  Christ;  and  assure  your- 
selves tliat  the  true  interest  of  any  nation  is  wrapped  up  there- 
in !"  Alexander  also  considers  this  Psalm  as  referring  to  nations 
as  nations.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  the  Psalm  considers 
opposition  by  rulers  to  Christ,  to  be  opposition  to  Jehovah  also: 
"The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  against  Jehovah,  and 
against  his  Anointed;"  shewing  that  there  can  ba  no  medium 
for  officials,  any  more  than  for  others,  between  Christianity  and 
Atheism.  lie  that  denieth  the  Son  denieth  not  only  the  Father, 
but  tlie  Godhead  also.  Opposition  to  the  Mediator  is  opposition 
to  the  absolute  God;  for  through  the  kingdom  of  the  former, 
the  kino;dom  of  the  latter  is  administered.  Even  heathen  kings 
did  sometimes  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tlie  God  of  revela- 
tion. The  king  of  Nineveh,  under  the  preaching  of  Jonah, 
caused  his  people  to  observe  a  solemn  fast.  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  a  decree,  extolling  the  God  of  Israel,  and  threatening 
destruction  to  those  who  should  speak  against  him.  Darius 
decreed  that  his  subjects  should  fear  the  God  of  Daniel  as  the 
living  God,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 
(And  yet  Christian  ministers  are  found  in  our  day  who  deny 
that  to  be  a  duty,  which  even  heathen  acknowledged  and  per- 
formed !)  "Say  ye  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  reigneth,'* 
is  the  command.  "The  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  God." 
"The  earth  is  i\\Q  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world, 
and  theij  that  dwell  therein.''  "Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband;  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel;  the  God  of  tlie  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called.'"  Christ, 
the  Redeemer,  Husband,  and  Head  of  the  Church,  is  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth  I  "0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  dwellest  be- 
tween the  cherubims,  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth."  "0  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  art 
not  thou  God  in  heaven?  and  rulest  not  thou  over  all  the  king- 
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doms  of  the  heathen?''  "Arise,  0  God,  judge  the  earth;  for 
thou  shalt  inherit  all  nations^  "God  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  ivhom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things^  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  "And  there  was 
given  the  Son  of  man,  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him." 
"And  the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  ivhole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  "And 
I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come." 
"Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck 
the  breasts  of  kings;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  the  Lord  am 
thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob." 
"All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all  nations  shall  serve 
him;  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed."  "So  the  heathen  shall 
fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  thy 
glory ;  when  the  people  are  gathered  together,  and  the  king- 
doms to  serve  the  Lord."  "Come  near,  ye  nations,  to  hear; 
and  hearken,  ye  people;  let  the  earth  hear,  and  all  that  is 
therein;  the  world  and  all  things  that  come  forth  of  it."  The 
God  of  revelation — Christ,  the  Mediatorial  King — addresses 
the  nations.  "The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee 
shall  perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted."  "Who 
would  not  fear  thee,  0  Kinnj  of  nations?" 

The  moral  law,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  administered 
by  Christ.  It  was  ^Hhe  angel  of  the  Lord,''  as  the  martyr 
Stephen  said,  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
who  spake  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  gave  him  "the  lively 
oracles."  An  absolute  God  never  governs  transgressors  by 
laws,  nor  counsels,  nor  threatens,  but  damns  them  at  once  and 
forever.  An  absolute  God  did  not  tolerate  for  one  moment  the 
sinners  in  heaven — the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate. 
And  can  an  absolute  God  tolerate  for  one  moment  sinners  on 
earth  ?  Impossible  !  Reprieves,  and  laws,  and  counsels,  and 
promises,  and  threatenings,  all  belong  to  a  mediatorial  govern- 
ment.    And  the  addressing  these  to  nations  and  governments 
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and  rulers,  proves  of  itself  the  existence  of  a  mediatorial  gov- 
ernment over  them,  and  the  direct  responsibility  of  nations   and 
^governments    and   rulers    to    Christ,  the    mediatorial  King  of 
kings    and   Lord  of  lords.     And  so  the  Apocalypse  she^vs   us 
the  pouring  out  upon  the  nations   of  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.. 
Civil  government,  then,  is  under  the  Mediator's  control.     "All 
things  "were   created   by  him   and  FOR  IIIM."     "The  Father 
hath  delivered   all  things  into  the   hands   of  the  Son."     "The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto- 
the  Son."     "The  Father  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and' 
j-ave  him  to  be   the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church."     This, 
universal  headship  being ^^/i'('?i, points  to  his  mediatorial  character; 
for  his  universal  hendship,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  essential,  and  not 
derived.     lie  is  not  simply  "Head  over  all  things,"  but  "Head 
ov^r  all  things  to  the  Chureh.''     The  headship  of  nature,  provi- 
dence,  and  grace   are    his.     Possession    of   universal  power  is 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.     Power  beyond  the 
Church  is  essential  to  the  existence,  increase,  and  welfare  of  the 
Church  itself.     For  the  enemies  which  beset  her  are  not  confined^. 
to  the  false  disciple  within  her  bosom,  and  to  the  worldling  and', 
the  infidel  without,  but  are  found  likewise  in  the  invisible  worldy. 
and  comprise  the  entire  host  of  fallen  angels,  who  arc  ever  task- 
ing the  resources  of  their  gigantic    intellects  to  accomplish  her- 
destruction.     It  is  neeilful   therefore  that  Christ  be  head  over 
them,  to  overrule  their  machinations  and   assaults  for  his  glory 
and  the  Church's  good,  to  make  their  wrath   to  praise  him,  to 
curb  their  fury,  and   say  unto  them,  "Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and 
no  farther."     In  like  maimer,  they  Avho  minister  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  arc  not  her  faithful   members  alone,  but  might}^; 
angels  also,  who   are   all,  without  exception,  ministering   spirits- 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation.     It  is  needful  therefore  that  Christ  bo 
head   over  them,  to  direct  their  agency,  and  derive    from  it  a 
revenue  of  glory  to   his   name  and  of  blessing    to  his   people... 
The  headship    of  the   nations  is    his,   for  the   interests    of  the- 
Church  in  every  age  have  been  and  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  theirs.     Under  the  mediatorial  government  of  Christ,  the 
respect  paid  to  the  moral   law,  and   their  bearing  towards  the- 
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•€hurch  of  God,  determined  the  prosperity  or  tlie  decay  of  the 
ancient  nations.  It  is  true  that  their  measure  of  light  was  less 
than  ours,  and  consequently  their  measure  of  responsibility 
■^vas  less;  and  Christ,  as  head  of  nations,  bore  long  with  them, 
although  their  religions  were  false  religions,  and  he  did  not  im- 
mediately sweep  them  away;  for  their  false  religions  contained 
-some  principles  of  rectitude  in  common  with  the  true  religion. 
And  so  he  continued  to  prosper  them  (though  they  knew  him 
not),  annexing  success  to  the  exercise  of  virtues,  superficial  in- 
<(leed,  but  necessary  to  the  being  of  society,  until  his  secret  de- 
signs were  answered  by  them,  in  relation  to  his  Church,  which 
is  the  great  end  of  all  empires,  kingdoms,  and  peoples,  and  the 
entire  system  of  ptovidential  dispensations. 

The  office  of  each  of  them  in  relation  to  her  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  providence  of  God,  and  their  conduct  and  fate  were 
shadowed  forth  in  that  solemn  declaration  of  his  word:  "The 
nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish;  yea, 
those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted."  This  relation  and  tiiis 
•destiny  have  been  set  forth  in  graphic  language  by  a  modern 
writer :  "  Egypt  was  the  nursery  and  school  of  the  infant  Church, 
'vvhcre,  by  the  discipline  of  centuries,  a  handful  of  wandering 
shepherds  were  to  be  transformed  into  a  nation  of  civilised  men, 
governed  by  regular  laws,  living  in  fixed  habitations,  possessed 
of  all  those  arts  and  appliances  that  should  fit  them  for  their  new 
•career  in  their  own  land,  and  when  this  office  is  discharged,  and 
she  begins  to  regard  this  people  as  her  own,  and  resist  God's  com- 
mands in  regard  to  them,  he  brings  them  out  of  her  with  a  hisrh 
hand  and  outstretched  arm.  Assyria  he  uses  as  a  scourge  and 
rod  to  his  rebellious  people,  though  it  was  not  in  the  heart  of  the 
king,  nor  did  he  think  so;  and  when  that  purpose  was  subserved, 
the  indignation  of  God  laid  Nineveh  in  the  fi;rave.  Babvlon 
was  the  prison-house  in  which  the  Jews  were  cured  of  their  ap- 
parently incurable  idolatry,  and  the  nation  of  Israel  was  utterly 
dissolved.  Cyrus  and  his  dominion  were  made  the  deliverers  of 
^od's  Church,  and  the  avenger  of  her  wrongs  on  Babylon.  And 
when  that  empire  had  grown  hostile  to  the  purposes  it  was  raised 
^ip  to  subserve,  it   was   shattered  to   atoms  by  the   conquering 
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power  of  xVlexander.  His  conquests  in  their  turn  spread  the 
Greek  language  and  culture  over  all  the  East,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  that  tongue,  wherever  Jews 
were  dispersed  that  spoke  and  read  the  Greek  language.  To 
Rome  was  assigned  the  work  of  making  commerce  free  and  in- 
tercourse safe,  of  teaching  the  idea  of  law  to  a  harbarian  world, 
of  binding  together  discordant  races  in  one  vast  dominion,  and 
aflfording  safeconduct  for  the  preachers  of  the  religion  of  Clirist 
through  all  the  Roman  world.  And  when  she  was  no  longer 
needed  for  this  purpose,  when  her  civilisation  became  effeminate 
and  corrupt,  and  her  religion  superstitious,  she  went  down  before 
the  hardy  nations  of  Germany.  Thus  one  by  one  were  these 
great  empires  raised  up  to  minister  in  their  several  wajsto  God's 
Church,  and  as  they  turned  against  her,  and  became  unfit  to 
advance  her  interests,  were  laid  in  the  grave  by  a  resistless  hand." 
Thus  did  the  Church  determine  tlie  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  an- 
cient empires.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  the  Church  im- 
parted to  them  the  knowledge  of  those  fundamental  truths  and 
principles  that  constitute  the  moral  life  of  a  nation,  which, 
imperfect  and  feeble  as  it  may  be,  preserves  its  being  so  long  as 
it  does  exist.  Religion  is  the  principal  foundation  and  ligament 
of  political  society.  And  in  that  Church,  which,  upon  emerging 
from  the  ark,  possessed  the  whole  world,  the  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions of  pure  Christian  religion  were  found.  These  transmit- 
ted to  succeeding  generations,  abused  and  corrupted  as  they  were, 
yet  held  together  the  political  framework  of  the  nations.  The 
religious  life  of  the  nations  was  continued  and  strengthened  by 
contact  more  or  less  direct  with  the  Church  of  God;  and  the 
increased  mental  activity  thereby  engendered  was  manifested  in 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  science,  and  art.  The  learning  of 
the  Egyptians  was  proverbial.  But  it  was  principally  due  to  the 
institutions  established  among  them  by  an  illustrious  Israelite, 
Joseph,  who  held  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  king's 
appointment,  he  "instructed  his  elders  or  priests  in  wisdom," 
Ps.  cv.  22.  And  in  Genesis  xlvii.  22,  mention  is  made  of  Joseph's 
care  of  and  provision  for  the  priests,  by  assigning  them  portions, 
and  settling  their  lands.     That  Joseph,  in  the  colleges  of  priests, 
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and  other  institutions  of  learning  founded  by  him  in  the  king- 
dom, would  be  zealous  in  communicating  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of 
revealed  religion,  we  may  readily  infer  from  his  tried  character 
and  eminent  piety.  Melancthon  observes:  "  Egypt  excelled  in 
arts,  and  laws,  and  pther  learning;  Joseph  had  planted  a  Church 
there;  but  after  his  dearth  the  kings  turned  aside  to  idols,  and  in 
the  following  times  Egypt  was  full  of  idols  and  magic  arts." 
Thus  the  famed  Egyptian  wisdom  in  which  Moses  was  learned 
was  derived  in  no  small  degree  from  the  "lively  oracles"  of 
revelation. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon,  Egypt  derived  no  little  benefit  from 
intercourse  with  the  land  of  Israel.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
well  versed  in  Egyptian  rites,  shows  their  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish:  the  Egyptian  cantor  corresponding  to  the  Jewish 
singer ;  their  sacred  'scribe  to  the  Jewish ;  their  sacrificing  cup 
to  the  Jewish  cup  of  drink-offering;  their  bread  set  forth  to  the- 
Jewish  shew-bread  ;  their  prayers,  festivals,  sacrifices,  firstfruits, 
hymns,  to  those  among  the  Jews.  Serranus  the  philologist, 
in  his  preface  to  Plato,  observes:  "That  the  Egyptians  retained 
many  things  from  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  the  ancient 
history  of  Moses  demonstrates;  and  that  they  derived  many 
things  from  the  clear  fountains  of  the  Scriptures,  which  yet  they 
contaminated  by  their  own  mud  (or  fables)  is  no  way  to  be 
doubted."  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  school  which  bears  his 
name,  and  who,  according  to'Jamblichus,  first  gave  name  to  phi- 
losophy, regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  a  multitude  of 
disciples  as  an  oracle  in  philosophy,  ethics,  and  theology,  whose 
n'lTor  i(i>7]  was  sufficient  authority  with  them,  was  also  indebted 
to  the  Jewish  Church  and  Scriptures  for  all  that  was  valuable  in 
his  philosophy.  IIermippus,'his  biographer  and  a  pagan,  testifies 
that  "Pythagoras  translated  many  of  the  Jewish  laws  into  his  own 
philosophy,"  and  that  "he  was  an  imitator  of  the  Jewish  opin- 
ions" touching  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  soul,  purifi- 
cation, excommunication,"  etc.  Porphyry,  who  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Pythagoras,  states  that  he  had  converse  with  the  Hebrews. 
Vossius  says  that  "out  of  a  desire  to  get  learning  Pythagoras. 
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was  conversant  with  the  Persian  magi,  and  with  the  Assyrians, 
under  whose  government  the  Jews  then  were  found.  Many  tes- 
timonies exist  to  show  that  this  indefatigable  philosopher  pursued 
his  investigations  among  the  Jews  in  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  Judea.  Josephus,  speaking  of  Pythagoras,  says:  "Not  only 
was  he  well  skilled  in  our  discipline,  but  he  also  embraced  many 
'  thinf'-s  irreedilv."  The  renowned  Plato  likewise  drank  of  the 
sacred  fountain  of  inspiration.  Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  affirmed  this 
of  Plato:  "lie  followed  our  institutes  curiously,  and  diligently 
examined  the  several  parts  thereof."  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says:  "Plato  remarks,  that  'God,  as  also  the  ancient  discourse 
teaches,  comprehends  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  the  middle 
of  all  things.'  "Whence,  0  Plato,  did  you  thus  darkly  set  forth 
tlie  truth  ?  The  nations  of  the  barbarians,  says  he,  are  wiser 
than  those.  Truly,  I  well  know  your  teachers,  though  you  may 
wish  to  conceal  them.  From  the  llehrcirs  you  have  horroieed 
hotli  all  your  good  la?cs,  and  your  opinions  respecting  the 
Deity y  Numenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  undisguisedly 
writes:  "  ^Yhat  is  Plato  save  Moses  Atticizingf  "Your  philoso- 
phers," says  Justin  iMartyr  to  the  Greeks,  "through  the  agency 
of  divine  providence  have,  unwillingly,  been  even  themselves 
compelled  to  speak  on  our  side  the  question;  and  now  especially 
those  who  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  who  are  benefited  by  the 
theosophy  of  Moses  and  his  ancestors.  For  those  of  you  who 
are  ac(iuainted  with  the  history  of  Diodorus,  and  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  similar  writers,  can  scarcely  I  think  bo  igno- 
rant that  Orpheus,  and  Jlomcr,  and  Solon,  and  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato,  and  several  others,  having  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  having 
been  benefited  by  the  histor3''  of  Moses,  afterward  set  forth 
matters  directly  contrary  to  their  former  indecorous  speculations 
concerning  the  gods.  Thus,  for  instance,  Orpheus,  though  the 
first  teacher  of  polytheism  among  you,  declared  to  his  son  Mu- 
saeus,  and  to  other  sincere  hearers,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
We  find  him  also  adjuring  the  Voice  of  the  Father;  by  which 
expression  he  means  the  Word  of  Crod ;  through  whom  were 
produced  tl.\e  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  whole  creation,  as 
the  divine  prophecies  of  holy  men  teach  us.     For  becoming  par- 
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tially  acquainted  with  those  prophecies  in  Egypt,  he  thence 
learned  that  the  whole  creation  was  produced  bj  the  Word  of 
Ood.''  In  like  manner,  Tertullian  affirms:  "Truth  is  more 
ancient  than  all,  and  if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  antiquity  of 
Divine  Writ  has  in  this  profited  me,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded 
it  was  the  treasury  of  all  following  wisdom.  Which  of  the  poets y 
which  of  the  sophists,  who  did  not  drink  altogether  of  the  prophets' 
fountain?  Thence  also  the  philosophers  quenched  their  thirst; 
so  that  ivhat  they  had  from  our  Scriptures,  that  ive  receive 
again  from  them.'' 

Thus,  under  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  only  did 
the  nations  of  antiquity  minister,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  his 
Church,  but  their  qualifications  for  this  service  were  also  derived 
from  her.  Out  of  her  fulness  did  they  all  receive,  and  of  her 
own  did  they  give  unto  her.  Conformity  to  the  partial  revela- 
tion they  had,  kept  pace  with  their  fidelity  to  their  mission — the 
ministering  to  the  Church  of  God.  But  the  rejection  of  the 
truth  was  followed  by  the  persecution  of  the  Church ;  and  this, 
sooner  or  later,  insured  their  ruin.  The  light  afforded  now  is 
greater  than  formerly  ;  consequently  the  responsibility  and  the 
guilt  are  greater  too.  If  the  respect  had  to  an  obscured  and 
distorted  gospel  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  estimate 
the  former  posture  of  nations  and  governments  before  God, 
much  more  must  respect  be  had  to  a  clear  and  perfect  gospel 
when  we  estimate  the  present  posture  of  nations  and  govern- 
ments before  God.  And  these  positions  are  established  by  the 
moral  law  itself.  The  moral  law  for  holy  man  included  not  only 
the  law  written  on  his  heart  at  creation,  but  also  all  positive 
precepts  given  to  him  by  God.  The  obligation  to  obey  the  lat- 
ter equally  with  the  former  rests  upon  a  moral  principle.  Posi- 
tive laws  do  not  create,  but  suppose  a  previous  obligation  to 
obedience.  The  right  to  punish  a  breach  of  these  laws  does"^  not 
arise,  from  the  prohibition,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
hibiter.  The  moral  law  for  fallen  man  still  requires  of  him 
what  he  has  lost  by  sin — knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness — 
but  cannot  impart  them;  requires  also  the  endurance  of  the 
penalty  for  transgression.  The  moral  law  for  redeemed  man 
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includes  not  only  the  law  written  originally  on  the  heart  at  the 
creation,   hut    also  that  further   revelation    of   the    divine  will 
rendered  necessary   hy   the   fall,   and    graciously  given    in    the 
Scriptures.     The  latter  is  necessary  to  the  former — means  to  the 
end.     Without  the  Scriptures,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  obedience 
to  the  law  written  upon  the  heart.     Revelation   enables  nature 
to  accomplish  its  end.     The  moral  law  includes,  of  necessity,  all 
the  means  that  arc   essential  to  its  end  ;  and  therefore  includes 
faitli   in  Christ  and    ohcdieiiee  to  Christ.     It  has  been  said  thr.t 
faith  in  Christ,  not  being  competent  to  Adam  when  created  an<l 
so  being  no  part  of  the  religion  of  nature,  is  therefore  not  bind- 
ing  on   any  of   Adam's  po.'jterity.     As  well  argue  that  Adam 
in  Eden,  being  unable  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  take 
care  of  children,  because   ho  had    none,  therefore    the  duty  of 
taking  care  of  cliildrcn  is  not  binding  on   any  of  his  posterity  I 
Adam  could  not  relievo  the  miserabU',  for  none  existed  ;  there- 
fore his  posterity  are  not   bound  to  do  tiiisl      l)Ut  it  is  not   true 
that  Adam  had  not  the  ponwr  to   nurture  cliildren,  or  to  succor 
the  miserable;  neither  is  it  true  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
believe  in   Christ,  bad   it  been   revealed  to  him.     lie  had  power 
to  believe  every  communication  from  (lod;   and  so  the  gospel,  if 
revealed,      lie  had  tlie  power  to  love  and  obey(Jod  in  all  things: 
but  love  and  obedience  presuppose  faith.     Therefore  he  had  the 
power  of  believing  all  things.     Angels  knew  a  Redeemer  before 
he  came,  by  revelation,  and  rejoiced  in  it.      And  so  vVdam  could 
have  known  by  revelation    from   Cod  bis  fall   and  recovery,  and 
believed  in  bis   l^edeenier.     The   principle  of  holiness  in  Adam 
and  the  believer  is  essentially  the  f-.ame,  though  circumstantially 
different.      1.    l)otb  are  formed  after  the  same  likeness,  thei»ia(/r 
of  Go<t:   ''(^od   created  man  in  bis  own   imaii-e."      "Put  ye  on 
the  new  wan,  which,   (f/U'r  God,  is  created   in  ri(jhteousness  and 
(rue  holiness.      There  cannot  be  two  specifically  different  images 
of  the  same  original.     2.   Both    are  a  conformity  to   the   same 
standard,  the  moral  law.     •).   The  terms  used  to  describe  the  one 
imply  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  other.     Conversion   is 
a  return   to  God.     Regeneration   is  styled   a  washing,  implying 
the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  lost   purity.     4.   Supreme  love  to 
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God  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  principle  of  man  in  innocence. 
Tliis  principle,  if  possessed,  would  lead  a  fallen  creature  to  em- 
brace the  gospel.  Guilty  man  cannot  love  and  serve  God. 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  the  believer. 
The  obligation  that  is  on  man,  as  man,  to  love  God  and  obey  his 
law,  is  therefore  now  the  obligation  to  believe  in  Christ,  in  whose 
person  the  believer  rendered  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  and  from  union  to  whom  the  believer  is  en- 
abled by  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  within  him  to  obey  the  law  as 
a  rule  of  life.  Thus  the  obligation  that  perpetually  binds  man 
to  obey  God,  binds  the  sinner  to  believe  in  Christ,  in  order  to 
obey  God.  And  so  the  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews:  "I  know  you 
that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  I  am  come  in  my 
Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  7ne  not;''  showing  that  "receiv- 
ing Christ"  is  "the  love  of  God,"  otherwise  the  neglect  of  the 
one  would  be  no  proof  of  the  lack  of  the  other.  It  was  Christ 
who  republished  the  moral  law  on  Sinai,  and  who  uttered  as  the 
very  first  command  those  solemn  words;  "Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me.'' 

Christianity  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and,  well-being  of 
society  and  the  state ;  for  law  supplies  no  power  to  fallen  man  to 
obey  its  commands.  It  points  out  duty,  but  furnishes  no  ability 
to  perform  it.  Some  conservative  influences  outside  of  law  are 
necessary  for  tliis,  and  those  influences  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  The  gospel,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  only 
conservator  of  law,  of  society,  and  the  state. 

Jehovah,  through  his  prophet  Ilabakkuk,  denounces  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  heathen  monarchs,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshaz- 
ziir,  and  others,  and  proclaims  the  judgments  that  awaited  them. 
He  sliows  what  is  destructive  of  national  greatness,  and  what  is 
requisite  for  national  security:  "Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted 
up,  is  not  upright  in  him;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith." 
"Justification"  and  "faith"  are  connected  with  natio7ial,  sls  well 
as  with  individual  life.  Unrighteousness  on  the  part  of  a  prince 
^)r  people  will  destroy  them.  Righteousness  only  exalteth  a 
nation.  But  whence  is  that  righteousness?  It  comes  not  from 
within,  but   from  above — not   from  man,  but  from   God.     It  is 
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that  righteousness,  as  the  prophet  shows,  which  is  the  matter  of 
justification,  and  which  is  received  through  faith,  even  Christ's 
righteousness;  accompanied  by  the  conservative  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  who  only  can  generate  those  virtues  that  are  essential  to 
the  permanence  of  society  and  government.  "  The  just  shall 
live  by  his  faith,"  or  as  the  pointing  is,  "The  justified  by  faith 
shall  live."  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  that  can  save  a 
nation.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  "There  never  was  found  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or  law, 
or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good,  as  the 
(Christian  faith.  AVhence  it  is  very  evident,  that  one  and  the  same 
God  gave  to  his  creatures  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  men  the 
law  of  Christianity."  (De  Aug.  Sci.)  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  "light  of  nature"  and  "natural  religion"  by  certain  di- 
vines in  our  day,  as  well  as  by  sceptics.  But  no  one,  either  of 
the  former  or  latter  class,  has  instructed  us  what  they  mean  pre- 
cisely by  these  terms  so  convenient  for  them  to  use,  though  not 
to  define,  and  what  is  embraced  in  them.  IIow  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  a  theory  of  pure  deism  was  never  presented,  and  a  platform 
of  natural  religion  never  constructed,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  And  this  has  been  done  generally,  not  by  infidels, 
but  by  believers  in  Christianity.  They  supposed  that  they  were 
following  the  mere  light  of  nature,  when  in  truth  they  were 
walking  in  the  broad  daylight  of  Bevelation.  Lord  Herbert, 
the  most  consistent  of  Deists,  presented  in  his  treatises,  "  De 
Keligionc  Gcntilium"  and  "De  Keligione  Laici,"  his  system  of 
natural  religion.  But  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  to 
which  he  refers  as  a  source  of  information.  (Tucker  shrewdly 
observes:  "I  think  I  have  found  on  conversing  with  unbelievers 
that  they  have  more  of  the  Christian  in  them  than  they  know  of 
themselves.")  His  system  cost  him  much  labor,  he  tells  us,  and 
yet  he  considered  it  suited  for  universal  acceptance !  If  this  be 
the  system  of  universal  religion,  why  does  it  not  spontaneously 
present  itself  to  the  universal  intelligence  of  the  race  ?  Whence 
the  necessity  of  labor  to  prove  it?  That  of  itself  refutes 
its  pretensions!  And  if  it  cost  him,  a  scholar,  so  much 
study  to  discover  it,  what  must  become  of  the  masses  who  have 
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neither  inclination,  nor  time,  for  such  investigations  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  all  such  writers  have,  as  was  well  said,  *'with  true  philo- 
sophical gratitude,  bedecked  their  reason  with  garlands  stolen 
from  the  tree  of  life  and  given  themselves  credit  for  the  gift  of 
God."  On  the  part  of  Christian  defenders  of  natural  religion, 
most  of  their  mistakes  are  due  to  the  common  but  erroneous  dis- 
tinction between  "natural"  and  "revealed"  religion.  The  true 
distinction  is  between  "natural"  and  "supernatural"  religion: 
and  both  of  these  are  revealed.  By  natural  religion  is  meant 
the  religion  of  man  before  the  fall.  By  supernatural  religion  is 
meant  the  religion  of  man  after  the  fall.  Those  doctrines  which 
-were  known  to  Adam  before  he  sinned,  constitute  the  system  of 
natural  religion.  Those  doctrines  which  were  known  to  man 
after  he  sinned,  constitute  the  system  of  supernatural  religion. 
The  former  were  revealed  to  him  equally  with  the  latter.  The 
light  of  nature  or  reason  was  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  Adam, 
even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  It  Vas  not  a  perfect  rule  even 
then.  For  though  man  was  free  from  the  imperfection  which  re- 
sults from  sm,  yet  not  from  the  imperfection  which  attaches  to 
creatureshij).  Had  Adam's  reason  been  an  all-sufficient  guide, 
he  would  not  have  needed  any  directions  as  to  what  he  was  to  do, 
but  would  without  assistance  have  discharged  his  entire  duty. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  He  did  need  special  in- 
struction ;  and  he  received  it.  Several  truths  were  revealed  to 
him.  IIow,  but  by  revelation,  did  he  know  of  such  a  creation  of 
his  wife  as  to  pronounce  her  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his 
bone?  that  dominion  was  given  him  overall  creatures?  that 
he  was  to  till  the  soil,  and  that  herbs  and  fruit  should  be  his 
food?  that  he  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  on  pain  of  death  ?  that  he  should  perform 
instituted  worship,  and  observe  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of 
sacred  rest  ?  How,  but  by  revelation,  did  he  know  God  as  sub- 
sisting in  three  persons?  how  did  he  know  the  Trinity  ?  whom  he 
must  have  known — otherwise  he  was  an  idolater  and  his  worship 
could  not  be  accepted.  How  did  he  know  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but  by  that 
covenant  which  was  made  with  him,  containing  revealed  truth 
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embraced  in  the  promise  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  threat- 
ening of  death  on  the  other?  Here  tlien  were  special  revelations 
from  God  to  Adam,  ■which  would  not  have  been  given  if  not  ne- 
cessary,  and  which  could  not  bo  necessary  if  reason  were  a  com- 
plete guide.  And  if  revelation  before  the  fall  necessarily  en- 
tered into  natural  religion,  there  can  be  of  course  no  distinction 
between  them.  If  reason  at  its  best  estate  required  the  aid  of 
revelation,  caji  it  dispense  with  it  now  at  its  worst?  What 
has  it  (lone  for  its  votaries  who  worship  it  as  their  god? 
Has  it  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  any  great  fundamental 
truth  in  religion  ?  lias  it  even  convinced  them  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity?  No,  indeed.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  not  "innate" 
in  the  mind.  There  never  was  a  man  known  or  heard  of  who 
had  the  idea  of  a  (lod  without  being  taught  it.  (/hildren  always 
need  to  be  taught  it.  There  are  instances  of  persona  born  deaf 
and  dumb  wlio  never  had  it.  ^fravellers  tell  us  of  nations  who 
do  not  have  it.  Even  in  this  land,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
are  not  a  few  now  who  have  no  idea  of  a  God !  It  is  one  thing 
to  demonstrate  the  reasoiuiblcness  of  an  idea  after  it  is  once 
made  known,  and  (piite  another  thing  to  originate  it  ourselves. 
No  one  would  have  considered  the  creation  as  an  effect,  had  he 
never  heard  of  a  cause.  Even  a  Plato  acknowledixed  that  the 
idea  of  a  (lod  can  never  be  discovered  by  reason,  and  candidly 
admits  that  it  was  learned  by  tradition  from  the  barbarians, 
meaning  the  Jews.  Whole  sects  of  philosophers  denied  the  very 
being  of  a  God.  Atid  some  died  martyrs  to  Atheism,  as  Yani- 
nus,  Jordanus,  Bruno,  and  others.  And  those  who  admitted  his 
existence  believed  him  to  bealtogcther  such  as  themselves,  subject 
to  the  same  passions.  The  idea  was  oven  lost  after  it  had  been 
revealed;  willingly,  culpably  lost.  The  apostle  declares  that  the 
heathen  world  '^did  not  like  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  God." 
They  ^"suppressed  the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  They  were 
without  excuse.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  being 
and  power  of  God  had  been  revealed  to  men.  (Rom.  i.  20,  "from 
the  creation  of  the  world;"  u-h  not  ^a,  referring  to  time,  as  in 
eighty-four  other  places  in  Scripture,  and  so  considered  here  by 
Beza,  Erasmus,   Piscator,  Vatablus,   Valla,    Winer,  llobinson,, 
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Jlammond,  Whitby,  Olshausen,  Alford,  Iloilge,  David  Brown, 
and  others.  The  apostle  refers  to  the  work  of  creation,  not  as 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God,  but  as  corrobo- 
rating and  illustrating  the  original  revelation  of  God  to  man.) 
The  heavens  declared  the  glory  of  God;  but  they  were  blind, 
willingly  blind,  and  did  not  see  it.  The  light  shineth  in  dark- 
ness, but  the  darkness  comprehcndeth  it  not.  Tholuck  well  ob- 
serves :  "An  impartial  examination  of  heathenism  will  afford  the 
important  result,  that  heathenism  is  a  corrupted  truth,  a  divine 
utterance,  heard  falsely,  which  in  its  own  nature  comes  from 
God."  The  tendency  of  fallen  nature  being  downward — from 
God,  not  to  (jfod — abusing  and  willingly  losing  the  revelation 
made  to  it,  proves  the  unreasonableness  of  attributing  it  to  the 
power  of  discover  unwelcome  and  hated  truth.  Do  men  have, 
originally,  a  conception  of  that  God  whom  they  "do  not  like  to 
retain  in  their  knowledge,"  after  he  is  made  known  to  them? 
Did  that  nature,  which  from  its  first  existence  "loves  darkness 
rather  than  light,"  yet,  of  itself,  apprehend  eomchow  the  hated 
light?  Nothing  but  the  restraining  hand  of  a  gracious  Providence 
laid  upon  the  mind  of  man  kept  a  fallen  world  from  universal 
atheism,  devilism,  and  perdition.  Separated  from  God,  all 
nature's  instincts  lead  to  corruption  and  death.  AV^hat  are  termed 
the  "instincts  of  nature"  are  just  the  promptings  or  the  aver- 
sions which  God,  by  the  insensible  methods  of  his  providence  or 
coimnon  r/race,  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Culvernel, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  the  "light  of  nature," 
which  he  styles  "the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  is  yet  compelled  to 
make  concessions  fatal  to  his  theory.  "It  is  true,  they  do  not 
follow  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  for  then  reason  would  have  guided 
them  better.  But  this  very  consideration  shows  the  weakness  of 
their  candlc-liiiht,  for  if  it  had  been  brifrhter  it  tuould  not  have 
heen  so  soon  jjut  out.''  "Sin  entered  in  first  at  a  corporeal,  then 
at  an  intellectual  window,  and  stole  away  the  heart,  and  the 
windows  have  heen  broken  ever  since.'"  "Those  laws  which 
nature  had  engraven  'upon  the  tables  of  their  hearts,'  sin,  like  a 
moth,  had  eaten  and  defaced,  as  in  all  other  men  it  had  done;  but 
in  them,  those  fugitive  letters  were  called  home  again,  and  those 
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many  'blanks'  were  supplied  and  made  good  again,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  other  copy  (of  God's  own-  writing  too)  which 
Moses  received  in  the  mount."  Then,  in  support  oY  his  theory, 
he  goes  off  in  this  strain:  "Some  will  grant  that  the  Gentiles 
had  their  candle  and  their  torch,  but  it  was  lighted  at  the  Jews' 
sun.  They  may  have  some  bottles  of  water  to  quench  their 
thirst,  but  they  must  be  filled  at  their  streams.  Say  some,  Py- 
thagoras lighted  his  candle  there,  and  Plato  lighted  his  candle  at 
theirs.  But  what,  did  they  borrow  common  notions  of  them  ? 
Did  they  borrow  any  copies  of  nature's  law  from  them  ?  "Was 
this  'written  law'  only  some  Jewish  manuscript  which  they 
translated  into  Greek?"  But,  if  "sin,  like  a  moth,  had  eaten 
and  defaced"  these  common  notions,  whence  come  they  now,  if 
not  from  the  liii;ht  of  an  oriiijinal  revelation?  "I  never  heard," 
says  he,  "of  a  nation  apostatising  from  common  notions."  "You 
will  scarce  find  any  nation  that  did  generally  and  expressly,  and 
for  long  continuance,  either  violate  or  countenance  the  violation 
of  any  precept  clearly  natural."  These  assertions  arc  directly 
in  the  face  of  Paul's  declarations  touching  the  Gentile  world  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "All  the  more  civilised  and  renown- 
ed nations  gave  due  obedience  to  nature's  law."  This  argument 
is  on  the  other  side.  And  why  was  this  the  case  with  them,  so 
far  as  it  was  true  of  them  ?  Because  under  the  universal  king- 
dom of  the  Mediator,  the  ordinary  iniluences  of  the  Spirit,  in 
nature  and  providence,  preserve  in  the  minds  of  all  nations  some 
traces  of  the  moral  law  originally  engraved  upon  the  heart,  but 
obliterated  by  the  fall,  and  now  restored  by  him,  for  maintaining 
the  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  for  securing  the  coherence 
of  society,  all  with  reference  to  the  divine  plans  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  remark  of  Colliber  is  true  and 
just :  "  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  make  appear  from  the  testimony 
of  former  ages,  that  there  has  actually  been  an  ancient,  imme- 
morial tradition  of  the  formation  of  the  world  by  a  beneficent, 
wise,  and  most  powerful  Being :  which  tradition  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  diffuse  the  principles  of  religion  as  universally  as  the 
pretended  innate  idea  is  conceived  to  have  done." 

Revelation   having  entered   into  natural  religion,  and  being 
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necessary  to  it,  as  we  saw,  even  in  a  state  of  innocence,  it  fol- 
lows that  to  oppose  hatural  religion  to  revelation,  is  to  overthrow 
it.  And  so  it  has  always  happened,  that  a  disbelief  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular,  was  followed  by  a  disbelief  of  religion  in 
general.  Not  to  come  to  Christ,  is  to  depart  from  the  living 
God.  Hence  the  votaries  of  natural  religion  are  found  charac- 
terised by  a  determined  hostility  or  a  settled  contempt  for  all 
that  is  sacred — itot  merely  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  for  all 
that  relates  to  the  belief  and  the  service  of  the  living  God.  To 
avoid  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  "Atheist"  which  was  pre- 
viously given,  and  justly,  to  all  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  the 
name  Deist  was  assumed,  by  this  class,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Viret,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  his  "Chris- 
tian Instruction,"  states  that  these  men,  though  they  put  on 
this  mask,  and  accommodated  themselves  to  the  religion  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  though  they  professed  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
were  nevertheless  in  the  habit  of  ridicuUng  all  7'eligion  as  the 
dream  of  folly,  or  of  reprobating  it  as  the  oifspring  of  fraud  or 
priestcraft.  So  that  the  system  of  the  hypocritical  Deist  was 
invented  by  him  simply  as  a  pretext  for  being  altogether  irre- 
ligious and  for  living  without  God,  as  he  was  living  without 
Christ  in  the  world.  So  too,  in  after  times,  we  fmd  a  Boling- 
broke  denying  goodness  and  justice  to  God;  a  Hume  denying 
God  to  be  wise  and  good;  a  Hobbes  affirming  virtue  as  vice, 
creator  and  creature  to  be  terms  invented  by  men,  not  realities; 
Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Mirabeau,  Diderot,  all  declaring,  "No 
God,  no  responsibility,  no  rewards  and  punishments,  no  world 
to  come!"  It  follows,  then,  that  to  build  the  state,  not  upon 
Christianity,  but  upon  "natural  law"  or  "natural  religion," 
is  to  build  it  upon  Atheism^  the  destruction  of  all  law,  all  religion, 
all  morality,  all  virtue,  all  happiness!  It  is  said:  "Without 
the  Bible,  enough  can  be  known  of  God's  eternal  power  and  god- 
head to  ground  the  responsibility  of  natural  religion  and  ethics." 
Even  were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  without  revelation  "enough 
<'(in  be  known,"  the  question  is,  IS  "enough  known"  by  fallen 
man?     Does  not  the  apostle  shew  that  the  heathen  first  abused. 
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then  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  as  creator,  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator?  And  if  idolatry 
were  permitted  by  God  to  have  any  where  its  full  influence, 
without  the  restraint  of  his  Spirit  acting  in  providence,  without 
a  particle  of  that  indirect  influence  which  belongs  to  the  system 
of  Christianity,  where,  wc  ask,  could  be  found  the  foundations 
for  society,  for  law,  and  for  government?  Is  such  a  case  pos- 
sible, even?  Produce  it,  if  you  can,  and  do  not  point  us  to 
nations  which  owe  their  continuance,  so  long  as  they  do  continue, 
to  those  conservative  inlhienccs  connected  with  that  remnant  of 
revelation  they  have  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
l>ut,  it  is  said,  "Pagan  Home  had  a  legitimate  government,  for 
Christians  were  enjoined  to  render  her  conscientious  allegiance." 
''Legitimate,"  providentialh/ ;  for  the  mediatorial  King,  whom 
she  knew  not,  used  her  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes, 
and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom — sometimes  making  her  "tlie 
rod  of  his  anger, "  wherewith  to  correct  his  erring  Church,  to 
submit  to  which  was  to  submit  to  him — and  kept  her  in  being 
until  she  had  accomplislied  all  her  mission,  and  so  enjoined  upon 
his  people  subjection,  for  he  was  her  head,  and  she  was  made  by 
him  to  afford  protection  to  them,  and  they  were  made  to  pray 
for  her,  especially  as  hindering  the  development  of  the  man  of 
sin,  that  most  fearful  enemy  of  the  Church,  ■which  could  not 
accomplish  its  purpose  until  the  Koman  government  were  "taken 
out  of  the  way."  ]5ut  not  "legitimate,"  scripturally,  (/.  t'.,  not 
conformed  to  the  scriptural  model,)  else  why  her  decline  and 
fall?  If  possessed  of  "the  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  na- 
tion," would  she  not  have  continued  ? 

If  by  the  "  law  of  nature  "  be  meant  the  sum  of  those  moral 
rules  discoverable  by  reason,  then,  as  one  man's  reason  reaches 
further  than  another's,  what  is  obligation  to  one  is  not  obliga- 
tion to  another.  The  law  is  by  no  means  fixed  and  uniform — 
therefore,  imperfect ;  nay,  tlio  wisest  philosophers  have  fre- 
(piently  contradicted  each  other,  and  have  sometimes  been 
wrong  on  both  sides, — another  proof  that  the  law  of  nature  is 
imperfect.  Again,  to  give  this  law  effect,  obedience  must  be 
secured  by  proper  rewards  and   punishments,  which,  if  not  dis- 
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tributed  sufficiently  in  this  life,  must  be  expected  in  another. 
But  how  many  philosophers  even  were  persuaded  of  a  future 
state?  And  what  of  the  multitude?  So  that  the  uncertainty 
of  the  sanction  proves  again  the  law  of  nature  to  be  imperfect. 

What  state  ever  owed  its  existence  and  preservation  solely  to 
tlie  truths  supposed  to  bo  contained  in  natural  religion,  and  not 
to  the  influences  of  those  truths  which  are  derived  from  revela- 
tion ?  The  state  owes  its  life  to  the  gospel.  The  very  earth 
owes  its  continuance  to  the  gospel.  The  new  grant  of  the  earth 
to  Noah  was  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace.  Every  nation — 
the  whole  world — has  had  the  gospel.  The  institutions  still  in 
force  among  heathen  nations  prove  it.  So  that  they  are  not 
under  "natural  law"  solely,  and  never  were.  And  it  deserves 
to  be  considered,  how  much  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  though 
distorted  among  them,  have  to  do,  in  maintaining  their  social 
orfranisation  and  o;overnment.  Belief  in  a  God  and  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  not  enough.  For  the 
heathen  universally  acknowledge  (juilt^  and  have  recourse  to  sac- 
rijlces  to  propitiate  their  offended  deities.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  is  their  only  hope  of  safety.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  their  future  prospect  would  be  one  of  punishment  solely. 
]>\itf<'ar  alone  will  not  lead  men  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
that  are  essential  to  social  order,  nor  restrain  them  from  indul- 
gence in  those  vices  that  arc  destructive  of  it.  Fear  alone 
leads  to  despair,  and  despair  generates  lawlessness  and  crime. 
And  this  is  death  to  society.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment underlies  heathen  society  and  government.  And  whence 
is  that  doctrine  derived  ?  Nature  knows  nothing  of  it.  It  is 
found  in  that  system  of  revealed  truth  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  race  since  the  fall  of  man, — in  that  gospel 
which  descended  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah,  the 
second  father  of  the  human  family,  to  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Thus  are  both  the  indebtedness  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  gospel  evinced.  And  if  that  gospel  does  not 
wield  its  legitimate  influence  over  the  consciences  and  the  hearts 
of  men,  not  only  as  church  members,  but  also  as  citizens,  then 
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are  they  threatened  with  the  most  terrible  calamity  that  can 
possibly  befall  them — the  withdrawal  of  God's  Spirit,  and  con- 
sequent blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart.  Better,  far 
better,  that  the  genial  influences  of  the  atmosphere  should  be 
suspended ;  better,  far  better,  that  the  heavens  above  us  shouhl 
Le  brass,  and  the  earth  beneath  us  be  iron,  than  that  the  soul- 
quickening,  life-giving  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be 
•  taken  away  !  And  what  can  be  expected  of  a  country  whose 
government  does  not  acknowledge  the  headship  of  Christ,  but 
that  it  be  cursed  with  desecrated  Sabbaths,  abandoned  sanctu- 
aries, abounding  ungodliness,  and  desolating  judgments  ?  The 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  "  If  tlie  state  is  to 
'be  rescued  from  the  darkest  dangers  that  threaten  it,  we  must 
preach  Christ.  Christ,  not  merely  as  the  supreme  revelation  of 
God;  Christ,  not  merely  as  the  sacrifice  for  human  sin  ;  Christ, 
not  merely  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  but  Christ,  as  the 
•Ruler  of  all  men,  the  Regenerator  of  nations,  the  Saviour  of 
society." 

And  what  can  be  expected  of  a  government  whose  constitu- 
tion, like  that  of  the  American  government,  contains  not  even 
the  name  of  God?  In  the  year  179o,  that  eminent  man,  faith- 
ful witness  to  the  truth,  and  pure  patriot.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason, 
addressed  the  following  words  of  warning  to  his  countrymen : 
*'  That  very  constitution  which  the  singular  goodness  of  God 
enabled  us  to  establish,  does  not  so  much  as  recognise  his  hcinij ! 
Yes,  my  brethren,  it  is  a  lamentable  truth — a  truth,  at  the  men- 
tion of  which  shame  should  crimson  our  faces — that,  like  Jeshu- 
run  of  old,  we  have  '  waxed  fat  and  kicked.'  '  Of  the  Rock 
that  begat  us,  we  have  been  unmindful ;  we  have  forgotten  his 
works,  and  the  wonders  that  he  hath  showed  us.'  From  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  God  we  worship,  or  whether  we  own  a  God  at  all.  This 
neglect  has  excited  in  many  of  its  best  friends  more  alarm  than 
all  other  difficulties.  It  is  a  very  insufficient  apology  to  plead, 
that  the  devotion  which  political  institutions  offer  to  the  Supreme 
Being  is,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  mere  form.  For  the  hypoc- 
risy of  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  surely  no  excuse  for  the  infi- 
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delity  of  another.  Should  the  citizens  of  America  be  as  irreli- 
<rious  as  her  constitution,  we  will  have  reason  to  tremble,  lest 
the  Governor  of  the  universe,  who  will  not  be  treated  with  indig- 
nity by  a  people,  any  more  than  by  individuals,  overturn,  from 
its  foundation,  the  fabric  we  have  been  rearing,  and  crush  us  to 
atoms  in  the  wreck."  So  spake,  in  years  long  gone  by,  that 
faithful,  fearless  man  of  God.  The  omission  deplored  was  a 
fearful  one;  and  it  should  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  a  holy 
(irod,  who  proclaims  his  jealousy  of  his  own  glory,  should  let 
fall  a  blow  that  would  shatter  a  disloyal  and  rebellious  govern- 
ment. Neutrality  in  religion  is  as  impossible  for  a  state  as  for  a 
man.  The  individuals  which  comprise  it  are  the  subjects  of 
opposing  kingdoms — Christ's  and  Satan's.  Each  class  contends 
for  the  authority  of  its  own  master.  The  only  question  is, 
which  master  will  the  state  obey  ?  Which  influence  shall  pre- 
dominate in  her  constitution  and  laws  ?  It  is  no  reply  to  this 
to  say,  that  legislators  may  be  moral  men,  though  not  Chris- 
tians. For  it  is  Christianity  which  has  supplied  those  influences 
which  hold  in  check  the  tendencies  of  their  unrenewed  natures, 
and  even  adorn  their  characters  with  artificial  virtues,  and  illu- 
mine them  with  a  kind  of  dry  light.  Death  is  one  thing,  and 
decay  is  another.  A  dead  body,  nor  a  dead  soul,  betrays  its 
true  condition  when  it  is  embalmed.  Again,  the  state  must 
either  be  Christian  or  anti-Christian  and  anti-church.  The 
recognition  of  Christ's  headship  by  the  state  is  essential  to  its 
recognition  of  Christ's  headship  of  the  Church.  Without  the 
former,  there  can  be  no  true  sense  of  national  responsibility  ; 
hence  no  restraint;  but  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  latter, 
lawlessness,  and  persecution,  will  mark  the  character  of  the  state. 
If  it  does  not  recognise  Christ's  headship,  it  will  very  practi- 
cally recognise  the  devil's.  And  then  the  enmity  of  the  serpent 
will  discover  itself,  more  or  less,  through  the  state,  against  the 
Church — the  sphere  of  the  latter  invaded  by  the  former,  its 
rights  infringed,  its  independence  destroyed,  its  constitution 
perverted  to  hostile  ends,  its  very  being  assailed.  It  is  only  by 
Church  and  state  recognising  each  its  allegiance  to  one  common 
head,  Christ,  that  each   can  be   confined  within  its  own  appro- 
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priate   sphere,  and  kept   from   encroaching  upon   that  of  the 
other. 

The  doctrine  we  advocate  does  by  no  means  confound  or  unite 
two  distinct  institutions — the  Church  and  the  state.  There  is 
no  inconsistency  in  affirming  that  two  institutions  are  under  one 
divine  head,  when  each  is  kept  to  its  own  sphere,  without  inter- 
ference or  collision  between  them.  The  planets  which  belong  to 
our  solar  system  revolve  all  around  one  common  centre,  the  sun, 
and  yet  their  orbits  are  distinct.  In  like  manner,  the  family, 
the  Church,  and  the  state,  are  all  subject  to  Christ,  the  head  of 
all  power;  and  yet  these  institutions  are  kept  each  within  its 
own  peculiar  orbit;  to  transcend  which,  and  encroach  upon  that 
of  another,  would  be  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mon head.      Christ  wears  "many  crowns"  upon  his  august  brow. 

The  renowned  Gillespie,  in  liis  controversy  with  Ilussey,  who 
held,  that  as  magistrates  wore  under  Christ,  they  might  exercise 
rule  over  the  Church,  went  to  an  erroneous  extreme,  and  denied 
that  magistrates  were  under  Christ  as  Mediator.  But  Ilussey's 
own  premises  were  sufficient  to  furnish  a  just  conclusion — the 
very  opposite  to  that  he  reached.  For  if  magistrates  are  under 
Christ,  then  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  law  of  Christ;  and 
that  law  insures  the  spiritual  independence  of  his  Church. 

It  is  objected,  that,  as  civil  government  is  derived  from  nature, 
not  from  grace,  therefore  it  cannot  be  subject  to  Christ  as  Me- 
diator. With  equal  reason  might  it  be  urged  that,  as  the  mar- 
riage relation,  the  parental  relation,  and  the  relation  between 
master  and  servant,  are  not  founded  in  grace,  therefore  the  par- 
ties to  these  relations  cannot  be  subject  to  Christ  as  Mcdiatoi". 
But  all  original  relations  we  have  seen  were  dissolved  by  the 
fall,  and  afterwards  restored  by  Christ  the  Mediator;  and  ?o 
all  lawful  relations  are  his  redeemed  property,  and  are  bound  to 
recognise  their  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Hence  Christians  are 
bound  to  marry  only  in  the  Lord;  fathers  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  servants  to  be 
faithful  to  their  masters,  as  unto  Christ ;  masters  to  remember 
their  responsibility  to  their  Master  in  heaven.  The  theory  of 
fallen  man's  right  to   society  and  government,  on    the  ground 
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that  these  are  founded  in  nature,  not  in  grace,  is,  like  the  theory 
of  his  natural  right  to  liberty,  the  offspring  of  infidelity.  Well 
did  Wickliffe  say:  "Dominion  belongs  to  grace."  Nature  itself 
^vas  saved  by  grace. 

It  is  objected  that  the  state  cannot  know  the  Trinity  or  Christ, 
because  the  state  is  founded  in  nature,  which  knows  nothing  of 
the  Trinity  or  of  Christ.  But  if  the  true  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  be  essential  to  duty  and  to  happiness,  both  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  state,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  and,  as  such,  must  be 
recognised  by  the  state.  And,  though  the  doctrine  of  a  Media- 
tor belongs  to  supernatural  religion,  yet  if  it  be  a  fact  that  he 
does  sustain  relation  to  the  state,  then  that  relation  must  be 
acknowledged  by  her.  As  Bishop  Butler  observes:  "How  the 
relation  is  made  known,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation,  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  ca'se;  because  the  duty  arises  out  of  the 
relation  itself,  not  out  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  informed 
of  it."  This  just  position  it  has  been  attempted  to  set  aside  by 
the  following  sophistical  reasoning:  "The  state,  being  deter- 
mined in  its  constitution  exclusively  by  the  light  of  natural  reli- 
gion, cannot,  as  a  state,  know  whether  Jesus  is  king.  The  rela- 
tion of  Jesus  to  the  state  is  not  'a  true  relation' — not  even  to 
us  possessed  of  revelation.  Why?  Because  that  revelation  no 
where  requires  states,  as  such,  to  ground  their  rightful  powers 
on  the  mediatorial  authority  of  Jesus."  This  objector  does  not 
see  that  this  reasoning,  1.  Represents  the  Jewish  theocracy  as 
contradicting  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  If  the  state, 
as  the  state,  cannot  know  whether  Jesus  is  king,  then  the  He- 
brew state,  as  a  state,  could  not  know  Jesus  as  its  king. 
Holds  good  against  the  family  as  well  as  against  the  state. 
Holds  good  against  iiuni  as  man.  For  man  cannot  recognise 
the  Bible,  as  man,  but  only  as  a  sinner,  upon  his  principle.  The 
light  of  nature  nnust  be  his  exclusive  teacher  as  man.  All  the 
utterances  of  the  Bible,  apart  from  the  plan  of  salvation,  he  is 
at  liberty,  nay,  hound  to  ignore  and  reject.  On  this  ground 
many  are  advocates  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature, 
contending  that  this  falsifies  the  (jlaims  of  all  pretended  revela- 
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tions.  Thus  the  light  of  nature  is  made  to  deny  revelation 
altogether.  4.  Begs  the  question  ;  assumes  that  revelation  does 
not  teach  the  supremacy  of  Jesus.  5.  Is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  For,  if  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  state  "is  not  a  true 
relation,"  then  the  state  cannot  listen  to  a  revelation  that 
declared  it  to  be  "a  true  relation,"  and  that  taught  the  suprem- 
acy of  Jesus.  If  the  state,  as  such,  cannot  know  Jesus,  then 
for  a  revelation  to  assert  that  it  can,  is  just  to  prove  itself  to  be 
an  imposture.  This  shallow  reasoner  elsewhere  overthrows  his 
own  position,  and  falls  into  grievous  errors  besides.  "If  it  bo 
said  that,  as  Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  his 
supreme  headship  should  be  acknowledged  by  'all  powers  that  be,* 
we  answer,  that,  by  all  means,  it  ought  to  be  done  where  it  can 
be  truly  and  honestly  done;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  'all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,'  and  'all  kings  shall' 
fall  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  shall  serve  him.'  But 
how  is  it  now?  No  man  calleth  Jesus  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
(jhost,  says  Paul."  Now,  1.  This  writer  admits  the  first  three 
texts  quoted  to  be  proof-texts  of  our  doctrine.  2.  Shows  that 
the  state,  during  the  millennium,  will  know  Jesus,  and  so,  accord- 
ing to  him,  must  contradict  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
and  recognise  that  to  be  a  true  relation  which  "is  not  a  true 
relation."  f].  He  makes  the  obligation  to  duty  turn  upon  the 
sinceritf/  of  the  ruler.  Rulers  are  bound  to  represent  the  ohli- 
(jations  of  their  people,  not  their  erroneous  beliefs.  Error  has 
no  rights.  "The  rights"  of  a  disloyal,  anti-Bible,  anti-Chris- 
tian conscience,  are  the  rights  of  a  rebel  and  a  robber.  4.  Ho 
is  inconsistent  with  himself.  It  ought  not  to  be  done  in  any 
case,  if,  as  he  teaches,  the  state  represents  only  man's  natural 
relations  to  a  Creator.  If  his  principles  be  true,  the  state  is 
bound  to  testify  exclusively  to  what  originates  in  nature,  and  is 
bound  to  ignore  every  thing  that  springs  from  grace.  The  same 
principle  would  condemn  the  subjection  of  the  angelic  world  to 
Christ,  and  pronounce  irrational  and  unjust  the  decree  of  the 
Father,  "Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him"!  5.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  obligation   does  not  exist  where  the   Holy  Ghost  is 
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not  given !  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  therefore  no  man  should  say  it  who  has  not  the 
Holy  Ghost !  Does  a  sinful  inability  exempt  from  an  essential 
obligation  ?  Must  tnen  be  released  from  duty,  in  order  not  to 
be  guilty  of  hypocrisy  ?  And  is  hypocrisy  unavoidable,  when 
the  gracious  offer  of  the  Spirit  is  made  us,  the  acceptance  of 
which  will  prevent  it  ?  Another  objection  is,  that,  if  Church 
and  state  both  profess  the  true  religion,  the  two  are  confounded. 
As  well  say  that,  if  both  acknowledge  the  same  God,  they  are  con- 
founded equally  as  if  they  acknowledged  the  same  Christ.  Does 
the  common  recognition  of  the  same  head,  Christ,  destroy  all  dis- 
tinction between  them,  as  to  nature,  duties,  powers,  sanctions,  and 
ends  ?  The  state  professes  the  true  religion,  not  as  the  Church,  but 
as  the  state ;  and  this  she  owes  (1)  to  her  sovereign,  Christ;  (2)  to 
herself,  her  well-being  demanding  it;  (3)  to  her  subjects,  their 
duty,  and  happiness  as  subjects  requiring  it.  If  the  magistrate, 
as  such,  is  not  to  recognise  Christ's  supremacy,  then  neither 
Christ's  day^  the  Christian  Sabbath.  If  the  state,  founded  on 
nature,  not  on  grace,  is  therefore  not  to  acknowledge  Christ  and 
redemption,  then  also  is  it  bound  not  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
demption Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day,  but  only  nature's  Sabbath, 
the  last  day  of  the  week.  So  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  keep 
one  Sabbath,  and  the  state  another  !  It  is  objected  again,  that 
our  argument  requires  that  all  associations  of  men,  such  as  bank- 
ing companies,  railroad  companies,  sewing-machine  companies, 
etc.,  are  bound  to  acknowledge  Christ  in  their  meetings.  And 
are  we  not  bidden  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  our  ways  ?  Is  not 
the  providence  of  God  in  his  hands?  and  is  not  every  dollar  that 
goes  into  our  pockets,  put  there  by  him  ?  And  if  we  desire  not 
merjy  wealth,  which  may  prove  a  curse,  but  the  blessing  that 
maketh  rich,  are  we  not  to  render  unto  him  the  honor  that  is  his 
due?  Is  there  any  thing  incongruous,  unbecoming,  ridiculous, 
for  an  association,  any  more  than  for  individuals,  to  be  "not 
slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord?"  Are 
we  not  to  do  whatever  we  do  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  .  Is  it  so,  that 
THE  NAME  which  is  above  every  name,  which  confers  dignity 
and  honor  and  blessing  upon  all  that  is  associated  with  it,  would 
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be  out  of  place,  would  be  regarded  as  an  intrusion  or  an  inter- 
ference with  business,  if  introduced  into  any  company  of  men  ? 
If  so,  then,  "0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united."  But  it  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  that  the  objector  admits  the  responsibility 
of  the  state,  of  society,  and  of  all  associations  of  men  to  God, 
if  not  to  Christ.  And  of  necessity;  for  otherwise  we  would 
have  an  irresponsible  body  having  responsible  members.  Prayer 
being  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  dependence,  the  objector 
must  admit  that  every  association  should  acknowledge  by  prayer 
its  dependence  upon  God.  And  as  the  body  as  such  cannot 
know  Christ,  and  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  cannot  know 
God,  except  in  Christ,  then  it  follows  that  the  body  prays  to  one 
God,  and  the  individuals  pray  to  another  ! 

Another  objection  is  that  this  doctrine  leads  to  persecution. 
On  the  contrary,  it  interferes  not  at  all  with  a  man's  individual 
relations  to  God.  Macaulay  regards  civil  disabilities  as  perse- 
cution. This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  simply  self-defence.  It  is  the 
government  protecting  itself  from  influences  which  threaten  its 
existence — withholding  arms  from  those  who  are  enemies  to  its 
Divine  Head,  and  who  would  endanger  its  life.  Loyalty  to 
Christ  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  its  continued  being  and  well- 
being,  and  not  the  favor  and  support  of  those  who  deny  their 
Lord  and  Master.  "It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to 
put  confidence  in  princes."  The  favor  of  Christ  must  not  be 
exchanged  for  the  favor  of  ungodly  men.  Christ  must  be  al- 
lowed his  proper  place  in  all  the  governments  of  men.  The  dis- 
ahilities  of  the  Great  King  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  "dis- 
abilities" of  his  rebellious  subjects.  Protection  is  one  thing, 
and  persecution  another.  The  Papist — that  deadly  serpent, 
cherished  now  to  such  an  extent  in  the  bosom  of  American 
States — the  Infidel,  the  Unitarian,  the  Jew,  and  the  Moralist, 
are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  persons  and  property,  but  they 
are  not  to  give  character  to  government.  They  are  the  parasites 
of  Christianity:  they  may  feed  at  her  table,  but  they  are  not  to 
rule  in  her  house.  Infidelity  left  to  itself  would  subvert  all  gov- 
ernment.    A  nation  of  infidels  could  not  exist.     Well  did  Burke 
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remark,  "Infidels  are  outlaws  of  the  constitution,  not  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  human  race."  And  the  Jews  are  not  allow- 
ed by  God  to  be  a  nation.  The  very  reason  why  they  ceased  to 
be  a  nation,  was  their  unbelief  in  and  rejection  of  Christ,  their 
divine  head.  They  were  unfaithful  to  their  theocracy,  or  D2ore 
definitely,  their  Christocracy,  and  hence  their  national  bands 
were  dissolved  by  Christ,  and  they  are  scattered  through  the 
world.  And  those  who  would  give  them  a  place  in  government 
would  undo  what  God  himself  has  done,  and  restore  those  to 
government  whom  God  has  deprived  of  government  for  this 
very  reason:  rebellion  against  CHRIST,  the  head  of  govern- 
ment !  It  is  the  duty  of  every  people  to  acknowledge  the  head- 
ship of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  time  will  certainly  come, 
when  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  They  will  still  continue  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  "  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Their  moral  character  will  be  changed. 
Their  government  will  be  theocratic.  "And  the  Lord  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  earth:  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and 
his  name  one."  The  Hebrew  theocracy  shadowed  forth  the  ul- 
timate character  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth.  The  true  relation 
of  the  state  to  Christ  was  set  forth  therein.  There  was  no  con- 
founding of  Church  and  state  then,  as  so  many  suppose.  The 
Church  was  not  the  nation,  nor  the  nation  the  Church.  Each 
had  its  distinct  rulers,  courts,  laws,  subjects,  penalties,  and  du- 
ration. Moses  and  his  successors  were  the  rulers  in  the  state. 
Aaron  and  his  successors  were  the  rulers  in  the  Church.  The 
Church  had  her  courts  of  the  synagogue  and  ecclesiastical  san- 
hedrim; the  state  those  of  the  gate  and  the  civil  sanhedrim. 
The  ceremonial  laws  were  those  of  the  Church;  the  judicial 
those  of  the  state.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  were  not 
necessarily  extended  to  the  same  persons.  Proselytes  might  be 
members  of  the  Church,  without  participating  in  the  privileges 
of  the  state ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  scandalous  offenders 
against  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  law,  permitted  to  enjoy  civil 
rights,  were  nevertheless  debarred  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
The  distinction  was  marked,  too,  in  respect  of  penalties.     Those 
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of  tho  Church  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  casting  out  of  the 
synagogue;  those  of  the  state  extended  to  fine  and  to  death. 
The  distinction,  too,  in  respect  to  duration  was  equally  marked. 
The  Jewish  state  ended  when  it  became  a  Roman  province;  the 
Jewish  Church  subsisted  and  retained  its  ecclesiastical  character 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
people  among  all  nations.  The  normal  character  of  a  republic 
was  exhibited  in  it.  Just  as  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion 
were  those  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  not  so  clearly  revealed ; 
just  as  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  theocracy  were,  when 
sub?equently  divested  of  their  Jewish  covering,  the  same  as 
those  on  which  the  New  Testament  Church  was  founded;  just  so 
were  the  governmental  principles  those  which  are  destined  one 
day  to  characterise  every  government  on  earth.  The  theocracy 
was  a  mirror  which  reflected  the  universal  Church  and  the  uni- 
versal state.  The  elements  of  the  gospel  were  in  it ;  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church  were  in  it;  the  elements  of  a 
pure,  permanent,  universal  republic  were  in  it.  Every  govern- 
ment will  one  day  be  a  Christocracy,  and  this  was  represented  in 
the  Hebrew  theocracy. 

"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  was  as  true  under  the 
theocracy,  when  Christ  was  the  recognised  head  of  both  the 
Church  and  the  state,  as  it  is  true  now.  Diflferent  forms  of  gov- 
ernment did  not  affect  the  theocracy  then,  neither  will  they  ne- 
cessarily do  it  in  time  to  come,  should  different  forms  exist. 
Christ  may  occupy  the  same  throne  in  the  state  without  the 
least  interference  one  with  the  other,  or  collision  between  the 
two.  A  theocracy  does  not  neccMarihj  invoke  miracles.  The 
Church  is  a  theocracy  from  its  very  nature,  and  none  the  less 
because  Christ's  rule  over  her  now  is  not  signalised  by  miracles. 
Under  the  Old  Testament,  miracles  were  frequent;  so  were  they 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New;  because  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Church  was  weaker  then  than  now.  Miracles  were  necessary  as 
aids  to  her  weak  vision.  They  were  the  Church's  spectacles  or 
magnifyiyig  glasses  through  which  she  saw  clearly  the  hand  of 
God  in  her  history,  his  power  and  majesty.  But  noiv,  her  eye- 
sight being  strengthened,  she  needs  spectacles  no  more — she  does 
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not,  in  this  matter,  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  The  increase  of 
spiritual  sense  puts  the  Church  now  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
providence  of  God,  in  which  miracles  placed  the  Church  for- 
merly, i.  e.j  enabled  her  to  see  Christ  in  providence. 

Such  then  is  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaits  our  now  con- 
vulsed and  distracted  earth :  "the  Lord  shall  be  king  overall 
the  earth."  It  was  for  the  establishment  of  this  universal  the- 
ocracy our  Lord  taught  us  to  pray  in  the  words  :  "  THY  KING- 
DOM COME!" 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  bring  about  this  blessed  consum- 
mation? Christianity  should  be  distinctly  recognised  in  the 
constitution  as  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  all  their  legislation 
be  pervaded  by  its  spirit.  For  the  adoption  of  Christian  senti- 
ments, principles,  and  practices,  by  the  great  bulk  of  a  people 
even,  is  not  suflficient  to  constitute  the  nation,  the  kingdom,  a 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Something  more  is  necessary.  A  nation, 
as  a  nation,  expresses  its  religious  character,  and  makes  its  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  through  its  constitution  and  its  laws. 
When  through  these  it  distinctly  recognises  Christ's  authority, 
and  observes  those  statutes  of  his  which  relate  to  it,  and  subor- 
dinates its  interests  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  then  and 
not  till  then  is  it  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  Christian  nation. 
And  the  time  will  come  (for  God  has  promised)  when  not  one 
only,  but  all  kingdoms  will  become  the  "kingdoms  of  our  Lord." 
Let  Christians  realise  the  responsibility  which  is  on  them  to  do 
all  they  can  to  eifect  most  desirable  consummation.  Not  the 
present,  but  the  future,  condition  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
is  their  normal  condition.  Not  until  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  will  those 
kingdoms  have  fulfilled  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  given  to 
Christ  the  glory  which  is  his  due.  And  not  till  then  are  Chris- 
tians at  liberty  to  be  contented  with  the  religious  status  of  their 
nation,  but  are  bound  in  the  mean  time  to  use  all  their  influence 
in  every  legitimate  way,  as  citizens,  to  cast  the  governments 
under  which  they  live  more  and  more  into  the  mould  of  Chris- 
tianity— to  secure  through  the  constitution  and  laws  of  their 
country  the  clear  recognition  of  Christ's  headship  and  authority, 
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the  faithful  observance  of  his  precepts  which  pertain  to  them, 
and  the  freedom  from  national  sins,  which  sooner  or  later  bring 
ruin  upon  any  people.  "Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor," 
says  Christ,  "and  they  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed." 

To  say  that  such  an  end  cannot  be  accomplished  now;  that 
society  is  not  prepared  for  this;  that  public  sentiment  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  christianized; — to  dismiss  such  matters  as  "theoreti- 
cal," "not  practical,"  "not  important;" — is  only  to  say  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  cannot  continue,  and  that  Christ 
must  carry  on  his  work  of  overturning,  overturning,  overturn- 
ing, until  all  things  be  brought  into  subjection  to  him,  and  he 
reign  King  of  nations,  as  well  as  King  of  saints.  But  before  it 
is  decided  that  such  an  end  cannot  be  accomplished  now.  Chris- 
tians should  solemnly,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  interrogate 
themselves,  whether  they  have  used  all  the  influence  which  their 
divine  Master  has  given  them  in  society  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  this  glorious  result?  For  what  purpose  did  Clirist  give 
them  influence  ?  For  their  own  glory,  or  for  his  ?  And  are  they 
defrauding  the  Master  of  his  due?  One  of  the  most  august 
spectacles  ever  beheld  on  this  earth,  equal  in  moral  grandeur  to 
that  solemn  scene  when  the  nation  of  Israel,  assembled  before 
Sinai,  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  was  presented  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  England,  and  then  by  the  people  generally,  entered 
into  a  "solemn  league  and  covenant"  with  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  "for  the  reformation  and  defence  of  religion." 
The  immortal  document  thus  began : 

"We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  burgess- 
es, ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  reformed  re- 
ligion, having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion  from 
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utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable  prac- 
tice of  these  kingdoms  informer  times,  and  the  example  of  God's 
people  in  other  nations;  after  mature  deliberation  resolved  and 
determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  himself, 
with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Most  High,  do  swear" — (here 
follow  the  objects  of  the  covenant:  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
formed religion;  the  preservation  of  the  king's  rights;  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  parliament;  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
doms). And  in  these  ever-memorable  words  of  solemn,  manlj 
dignity,  does  this  matchless  state-paper  conclude:  "  And  because 
these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins  and  provocations  against 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our  present 
distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  thereof,  we  profess  and  declare, 
before  God  and  the  world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled 
for  our  own  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms :  especially, 
that  we  have  not  as  we  outrht  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
the  gospel ;  that  we  have  not  labored  for  the  purity  and  power 
thereof;  and  that  we  have  not  endeavored  to  receive  Christ  in 
our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives;  which  are 
the  causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions  so  much  abounding 
amongst  us;  and  our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and 
endeavor  for  ourselves  and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and 
man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in 
the  example  of  a  real  reformation ;  that  the  Lord  may  turn 
away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these 
churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And  this  covenant 
we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall 
answer  at  that  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  pro- 
ceedings with  such  success  as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to 
his  people,  and  encouragement  ^to  other  Christian  churches 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-christian  ty- 
ranny, to  join  in  the  same  or  like  association  and  covenant,  to 
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the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Christian  kingdoms  and 
commonwealths." 

Oh  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  bless  this  land,  and  dispose  it 
by  his  grace  to  join  itself  to  him  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that 
shall  never  be  forgotten  ! 

"  Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  0  Prince  of  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  !  Put  on  the  invisible  robes  of  thy  imperial 
majesty.  Take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty 
Father  hath  bequeathed  thee;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride 
calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed !" 

"  Come  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !  It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  nature's  hhth ; 
And  thou  liast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 
Our  son^  employs  all  nations  ;  and  all  cry, 
'  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !' 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain-top 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round  !" 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  the  many  works  which  the 
South  has  already  produced  in  a  literary  way.  A  sketch  of 
these  various  productions  has  quite  lately  been  given  to  the 
public,  and,  notwithstanding  some  omissions,  it  was  satisfactory. 
It  embraces  political  science,  history,  biography,  poetry,  and 
many  other  branches.  But  the  subject  is  more  important  in  a 
prospective  than  in  a  sense  retrospective.  From  what  has  been 
already  done  in  the  South,  we  anticipate  for  this  section  of  our 
country  great  future  results. 

It  cannot  be  said  consistently  with  truth  that  any  destitution 
exists  among  us  of  materials,  either  for  the  pen  of  the  author 
or  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  author  needs  scenery  which  it 
is  his  office  to  depict ;  habits  among  the  people  which  he  seeks 
to  portray ;  peculiarities  of  character  which  must  be  placed  be- 
fore his  readers ;  legends,  whether  Indian,  colonial.  Revolution- 
ary, English,"  French,  Spanish,  or  purely  American ;  modes  of 
thinking,  forms  of  speech,  heroic  deeds,  and  many  other  things 
which  constitute  the  staple  materials  out  of  which  a  literature  is 
created.  Such  southron  materials  are  spread  out  before  tho 
eye  of  the  imaginative  man,  whether  he  be  a  Burns  or  a  Byroii; 
and  he  has  only  to  enter  the  extensive  field  as  a  laborer  with  a 
determined  purpose  to  write  some  work,  the  merits  of  which  may 
defy  the  lapse  of  time. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  summary  as  before  stated.  What 
can  the  North  show  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery  which  eannot 
be  matched  in  the  South?  We  have  blue  mountains,  running 
in  parallel  lines ;  magnolia,  palm,  and  orange  groves ;  to  which 
may  be  added  unrivalled  vales  and  sloping  hills,  the  bright  sa- 
vannah, the  silver  lake,  the  spacious  bay,  the  beetling  cliiF,  and 
waterfalls  tinted  more  gorgeously  than  that  of  Tivoli.  Our 
Flora  might  have  tempted  the  eye  of  Linnoeus,  our  Fauna  that 
of  Buffon,  as  our  birds  did   that  of  Audubon  and   of  Wilson.. 
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Ten  thousand  glades  have  been  laid  open  in  our  tangled  wilder- 
ness, which  are  being  occupied  more  and  more  by  portions  of 
the  human  family.  Literature  is  closely  coupled  with  our 
habits  and  affections  either  in  a  subjective  or  objective  sense. 
Its  descriptive  pen  follows  in  the  track  of  our  simplest  joys;  and 

'Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village"  has  given  pleasure  as  well  as 
the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Nor  are  we  without  legends.  When  little 
Anacreon  Moore  was  in  Virginia,  about  1804,  he  heard  a  tradi- 
tion about  the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  he  wrought  into  a  ballad. 
The  story  of  Pocahontas  has  been  often  told,  and  it  is  more 
striking  than  the  one  enacted  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  It 
would  have  borne  repetition  from  the  pen  of  Schiller.  Flora 
McDonald  was  years  on  our  soil,  the  woman  who  of  all  others 
Dr.  Johnson  was   iambitious  to  see.     The  adventures  of  Boone 

"dhallenged  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  a  sovereign  in  his 
imagination,  but  a  reptile  in  morals.  We  cannot  deny  merit  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  but  it  would  be   quite  easy  to   construct  a 

'more  pathetic  tale  out  of  a  Wall  street  palace;  for  have  not 
thousands  been  drowned  in  the  gold  pools  of  the  Knickerbocker 
city  both  for  time  and  eternity?  Mrs.  Stowe  sought  Southern 
materials  in  preference  to  any  she  could  collect  on  the  rocky 
hills  of  New  England.  How  sublime  was  the  nsoment  in  which 
the  Mississippi  was  discovered!  Scarcely  less  so  than  when 
\\'hen  Columbus  exclaimed,  "'Tis  land,  'tis  land,"  as  his  vessel  ap- 
proached the  Bahamas. 

But  to  the  views  just  expressed  it  has  been  objected, 
that  our  country  is  too  young  for  the  growth  of  literature. 
There  are  no  ruins  dispersed  over  the  area  of  our  territo- 
ry, of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  so  lavish  a  use  in  his 
works.  We  have  no  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Jedburgh  Ab- 
beys, such  as  are  found  in  Scotland,  nor  any  Waltham,  Glaston- 
"bury,  or  St.  Albans,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  scattered 
among  English  ferns.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact.  We  want  no 
monuments  of  Romanism,  for  we  are  a  Protestant  people.  Nor 
do  we  want  any  mouldering  castles  to  remind  us  of  feudalism ; 
for  we  are  opposed  to  that  system  as  well  as  to  Papistry.  But 
one  object  of  a  writer  is  to  represent  things  that  are  here,  and 
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not  things  that  are  away.  Thus  Campbell  wrote  his  poem  on 
Wyoming  at  Sydenham  in  Surrey,  England,  without  adventitious 
help.  He  did  not  concern  himself  about  any  thing  absent  from 
the  Susquehannah  town,  and  yet  he  produced  a  work  of  great 
tenderness,  and  which  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  gilded 
the  woods  of  Pennsylvania.  So  far  back  as  1803,  Wirt  wrote 
the  "Letters  of  a  British  Spy,"  ^hich  glided  from  a  newspaper 
into  a  miniature  volume.  These  letters  deal  exclusively  in  ob- 
jects to  be  found  at  Richmond  and  in  its  environs.  They  show 
more  eloquence  than  the  "Chinese  Letters"  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, and  we  only  wish  that  the  distinguished  barrister  had  dis- 
played in  his  other  productions  the  same  severe  taste  which 
pervades  his  earliest  performance.  The  truth  is,  that  Joseph 
Dennie  of  Philadelphia,  and  William  Wirt,  were  the  pioneers 
of  polite  literature  in  the  United  States;  and  they  ought  to  wear 
the  palm  by  whom  it  has  been  so  fairly  won.  But  we  must 
begin,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  ourcapital.  The  Greeks 
commenced  with  the  crude  letters  of  Cadmus,  and  exquisite 
were  the  fruits  which  rewarded  the  invention  of  that  mercurial 
people.  All  nations  have  been  regaled  at  the  intellectual  ban- 
quet. Nor  ought  we  to  forget  old  Chaucer,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  wrought  out  his  Canterbury  Tales  in  seclusion 
at  Oxford.  Sheltered  by  the  maple  tree  of  Queen  Philippa, 
he  there  unlocked  a  fountain  which  since  his  time  has  played 
merrily  all  over  England,  inciting  the  good  humor  of  its  people. 
Virginia  felt  his  influence,  when,  in  1607,  knights  landed  on  her 
grassy  quays,  and  Anglo-Saxons  began  to  hew  down  her  forests. 
The  people  south  of  the  Potomac  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  literature  of  England,  though  our  attachment  to  the  mother 
country  stands  tolerably  high  in  the  thermometer  of  our  aflfec- 
tions.  It  may  have  been  cooled,  but  was  not  extinguished,  by 
the  achievement  of  our  independence ;  for  George  III.  lost  his 
colonies  by  simple  mismanagement.  The  tide-water  country  of 
Virginia  was  then  an  ambrotype  of  England.  To  this  day  the 
names  of  our  rivers,  towns,  and  rural  seats,  are  either  English  or 
Indian.  We  always  admire  the  attachment  of  John  Randolph 
for  our  ancestral  land.     Milton  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite 
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poet,  and  Chatham  his  favorite  statesman,  and  never  was  he 
half  so  eloquent  as  when  he  opposed  the  war  of  1812.  He  de- 
tested every  mean  action,  and  for  this  reason  drew  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  the  moral  and  mental  character  of  Lord 
Bacon.  But  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  imported  books  of 
our  fatherland.  There  is  between  us  an  ocean  of  three  thousand 
miles,  and  foreign  authors  cannot  catch  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  life  we  lead.  James,  the  historical  novelist,  failed  in  his 
attempts,  though  he  was  a  resident  among  us  for  several  years. 
Standard  works  we  are  willing  to  receive,  but  the  current  pro- 
ductions of  England  are  not  suited  to  our  circumstances.  They 
are  not  indigenous  to  our  intellectual  soil.  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray have  been  read  in  the  South,  but  not  without  many  at- 
tempts at  criticism  on  the  part  of  their  readers,  who  are  too 
dignified  to  approve  of  human  nature  being  thrown  into  comic 
attitudes.  We  never  liked  the  coarse  facetiousness  of  Robin 
Hood's  chaplain.  From  the  volumes  that  have  been  sent  forth  by 
the  English  press,  we  could  cull  many  that  inspire  delight;  but 
we  are  simply  contending  that  we  want  no  literature  to  take 
precedence  of  our  own,  for  we  are  not  any  longer  the  colonies 
of  Queen  Anne. 

But  again,  the  French  literature  would  not  suit  us  at  present, 
though  Gallic  associations  were  introduced  among  us  by  the 
Revolution  of  1776.  Multitudes  of  our  people  do  not  read  the 
language  in  which  that  literature  appears,  and  to  such  its  pro- 
ductions would  be  sealed  books,  except  through  the  medium  of 
translations.  We  are  under  obligation  to  cultivate  our  own 
vernacular,  for  it  is  the  same  noble  tongue  which  was  used  by 
Spenser  among  poets,  Newton  among  philosophers,  and  Burke 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  he  impeached  Hastings,  the  great 
culprit  of  India.  The  French  are  a  fickle  people,  and  theatri- 
cal even  in  their  religion.  In  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
French  literati  did  a  great  deal  by  their  pens  to  convulse  the 
country  of  which  they  were  citizens.  The  very  heads  which 
the  science  of  mathematics  had  made  steady  became  giddy  over 
the  craters  of  anarchj.  Artists  reddened  their  pictures  to  make 
slaughter   familiar,  and  philosophers  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
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blood.  We  could  not  feed  our  minds  on  a  literature  that  pro- 
duced such  results  any  more  than  we  could  make  a  repast  on  the 
cinders  of  Vesuvius.  We  are  aware  of  the  many  exceptions 
which  might  be  made  in  the  French  literature.  Racine  com- 
posed scriptural  dramas  under  the  chestnut  trees  of  Port  Royal. 
The  writings  of  Marmontel,  St.  Pierre,  and  Chateaubriand,  have 
had  many  admirers;  but  we  want  a  Parnassian  Mount  of  our 
own,  a  Delphic  steep,  a  Castalian  fount,  and  a  Pierian  spring. 
At  one  time  the  French  language  was  current  over  Germany, 
but  the  Germans  cultivated  their  own  tongue  and  produced  a 
home  literature.  Weimar  and  other  localities  became  the  haunts 
of  the  muses.  But  it  seems  strange  that  men  of  letters  who 
are  idealists  in  the  productions  of  the  pen,  are  not  always  ideal- 
ists in  the  acts  of  their  lives.  The  moral  standard  is  far  below 
the  intellectual.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Schiller  remarks  that 
Goethe  might  have  been  happy  if  he  had  not  turned  his  house- 
hold into  a  Gehenna,  by  violating  the  laws  of  God.  Some  of 
the  German  literati  are  atheists ;  and  we  can  onlv  recommend 
them  to  read  the  sublime  odes  which  Russian  poets  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  Great  Supreme  of  the  Universe. 

But  a  more  important  question  here  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration. Shall  the  South  be  supplied  with  its  literature  from 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  portions  of  this  country?  We  answer 
in  the  negative.  But  let  us  be  fairly  understood.  No  in- 
justice is  meant  to  any  Northern  author.  There  is  no  more 
charming  work  than  the  "Lay  Preacher"  of  Dennie;  no  style 
more  bland  than  that  of  Irving  and  Prescott;  no  facts  better 
stated  than  those  of  Motley;  no  writings  more  replete  with 
common  sense  than  Franklin's;  and,  in  short,  to  multiply  names 
would  be  superfluous.  But  Northerners  would  never  agree  that 
their  principles  should  be  formed  by  our  teachings,  and  who  can 
blame  them  for  such  a  determination?  Who,  then,  can  censure 
the  South  for  aspiring  to  an  independent  exercise  of  the  mind 
with  which  we  may  be  endowed^  and  for  the  due  employment  of 
which  we  are  responsible  to  God.  Napoleon  once  attempted  to 
cast  his  imperial  chain  over  the  mind  of  De  Stael ;  but  he  might 
as  well  have  tried,  by  a  silken  thread,  to  have  kept  a  chamois 
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from  its  Alpine  crib.  We  intend  to  think  for  ourselves,  being  a 
common  sense  people.  We  must  conform  to  that  standard  of 
taste  which  we  deem  correct.  We  do  not  believe  in  Agassiz 
when  he  denies  the  unity  of  our  race  and  the  futurity  of  man; 
nor  in  Madam  Stowe  when  she  asserts  that  New  England  was 
the  germ  of  this  great  confederacy ;  nor  in  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow when  they  proclaimed  the  late  civil  war  to  be  a  war  against 
harharism;  nor  in  Emerson  when  he  preaches  the  doctrines  of 
Spinoza  and  Van  Hattem.  We  are  not  ready  for  the  snow  of 
Pantheism.  Should  it  fall  among  us,  it  would  soon  evaporate  in 
the  sunny  South,  and  even  our  ebonies  would  trample  down  the 
last  relics  of  the  sediment  it  might  leave.  Twelve  millions  of 
people  need  a  literature  to  inspire  our  sentiments,  to  mould  our 
characters,  to  prompt  our  courage,  to  commemorate  our  sires,  to 
depict  our  rural  abodes,  and  range  over  our  innumerable  land- 
scapes. Ireland,  with  six  millions  of  people,  does  not  depend 
on  England  for  her  mental  repasts.  Her  own  children  have 
described  the  vale  of  Avoca,  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  and  her 
Giant's  Causeway,  whilst  orators  have  defended  her  rights.  Nor 
is  Scotland  a  mere  suburb  to  England ;  for,  from  the  times  of 
Barbour,  Lindsay,  and  George  Buchanan,  she  has  possessed  a 
racy  and  local  literature  which  has  fastened  the  hearts  of  her 
people  to  all  objects,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Tweed,  and  from 
Dunbar  over  to  the  Hebrides.  England  may  claim  India,  but 
she  cannot  hush  the  lutes  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  The  muses  of 
tho  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  were  domesticated  in  England  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  orientalist. 

Another  objection  must  be  met.  Some  allege  that  literature 
is  merely  ornamental;  that  it  tends  to  no  practical  good;  and 
may  be  suited  to  the  rich,  but  not  to  the  peasantry.  There  is 
indeed  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  ornamental  and 
the  useful.  With  the  exception  of  Rogers,  no  poet  perhaps  has 
ever  been  a  millionaire.  It  cannot  be  in  vain  that  an  all-wise 
Creator  inserted  the  imagination  among  our  mental  powers.  It 
proved  a  graft  which  has  borne  many  blushing  fruits  and  many 
Cashmere  flowers.  Were  it  not  for  this  faculty,  the  world  would 
wear  the  aspect  of  a  desert.     All  mental  philosophers  agree  that 
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we  should  be  deprived  of  some  of  our  sweetest  pleasures.     This 
view  has  been  illustrated  in  the  essays  of  Addison,  the  poem  of  • 
Akenside,  and  the  moral  philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart.     The 
desires   of  the  mind   are  always  surpassing   the   exhibition  of  • 
themselves  made  by  material  objects.     For  this  reason  the  im- 
agination often  acts  the  part  of  a  censer  in  imparting  a  deeper  . 
blue  to  mountains  and  a  deeper  green  to  extensive  fields.     It-. 
finds  a  capital  in  the  gold  of  the  sun,  in  silvery  planets,  and  in 
groups  of  stars  which  distance  renders  dim.     In  a  word,  it  em- 
bellishes the  round  earth,  and  turns  it  into  a  kind  of  immense 
orange,  the  rind  of  which  is  rich  and  its  interior  sweet.     Science 
may  be  more  useful,  but  literature  is  the  source  of  greater  pleas- 
ures.    The  first  is  confined  to  the  profoundly  studious,  but  the  . 
other  is  more  general  in  its  "application  to  the  multitude.     The 
story  of  "Paul  and  Virginia"  sent  a  thrill  of  pathetic  interest 
among  the  vinedressers  of, the  Qaronne,  and  the  "Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night"  delighted  the  peasantry  of  grand'  old  Caledonia. 
There  is  a  sort  of  union  between  science  and  literature.     Ferdi- 
nand  was  stern  and  king  of  a  rugged  province,  but  Isabella  was 
queen  of  Castile  pastures.     S^e  pledged  her  jewels  in  the  cause 
of  discovery,  and  was  accounted  beautiful  when  riding  to  and 
fro    on   her   palfrey   for   the   good   of  her   people.     We   can- 
not erase  impressions  received  from  an  old-times  lady  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  described  the  excitement   produced  by  the  arrival  of  • 
vessels  from  England  when  the  state  was  a  colony.     The  period- 
ical writers  were  on  board ;  .and  the  same  lady,  who  lived  nearly 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  told  me  she  was  educated  by  reading  the 
"Spectator"   of  Addison.     It, was  a  household  book,  and  the 
writer  can  testify  that  she  wrote  as  correct  and  chatty  a  letter  , 
as  Madame  Sevignd.     \V^  can  easily  imagine  the  sensation  when 
"Rasselas"  arrived  at  Shirley,  Berkeley,  Richmond  Hill,  Mount 
Airy,  and  a  hundred  other  seats.     There  was   no  harm  in  such 
reading.     It  only  made  opulent  ladies  more  kind  to  the  poor, 
more  condescending  to  the  lowl^,  more  sociable  at  church,  less 
airy  in  their  manners,  and  less  proud  of  the  niche  they  filled  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.     But  other  things  of  more  im- 
portance ought  to  be  considered.     Wales  has  not  l)een  destitute  . 
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of  literature.  Its  bards,  according  to  Gray,  kept  liberty  alive 
till  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  last  survivor  disappeared  in 
the  foaming  Conway.  They  had  long  responded  to  the  notes  of 
liberty  which  had  found  an  egress  from  the  halls  of  Tara,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Science  cannot  assort  the  multiplied 
and  still  multiplying  facts  of  history  which  are  dispersed  through 
a  thousand  channels  of  information.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would 
have  faltered  in  the  task  which  was  executed  by  Gibbon  among 
the  hills  which  overlook  the  Leman  Lake;  or  even  the  task  of 
Sismondi,  in  his  history  of  the  Italian  Ilepublics.  But  we  will 
not  enter  this  vast  field  of  observation.     Our  space  forbids. 

In  throwing  out  these  fugitive  thoughts,  we  only  remark  that 
a  civil  war  of  huge  proportions  has  just  been  enacted  in  our 
own  country,  the  record  of  which  will  require  an  historian  of 
peculiar  qualities.  No  offence  is  intended  cither  to  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile. Half  a  century  will  elapse  before  a  correct  history  can  be 
presented  to  the  public  of  a  conflict  which  extended  itself  over 
such  dimensions  of  space.  Numerous  pens  have  already  been 
at  work,  both  from  Northern  and  Southern  points  of  view.  Pon- 
derous volumes  and  miniature  pamphlets  have  issued  from  the 
press.  These  will  be  useful  to  him  who  is  to  be  the  grand  mon- 
arch of  this  history  in  time  to  come.  He  must  thoroughly  ex- 
amine all  such  documents,  to  the  disentangling  of  all  erroneous 
statements.  The  causes  of  the  war  must  be  fully  explored. 
Important  political  questions  must  be  settled.  For  example, 
did  the  General  Government  make  the  States,  or  the  States  the 
General  Government?  But  this  question  may  be  settled  by  a 
few  dashes  of  the  pen.  The  resources  of  the  contending  sec- 
tions must  be  compared,  and  the  inequality  of  forces  stated. 
The  foreign  troops  introduced  into  the  strife  must  be  accurately 
numbered.  The  amount  of  ebony  soldiers  must  be  ascertained. 
The  historian  must  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  impartiality. 
Whenever  and  wherever  a  noble  deed  was  enacted  by  a  North- 
erner, full  justice  should  be  done  to  that  deed.  War  gives  rise 
to  accomplished  heroes,  like  Chevalier  Bayard,  who  act  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.  The  historian  must  possess  a  talent 
for  analysing  the  qualities  which  characterise  such  heroes.     But 
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war  gives  rise  to  monsters  like  Nadir  Shah,  Haynau,  Suwarrow, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  they  ought  to  pass  through 
the  panorama  of  history,  that  they  may  receive  the  scorn  they 
have  earned  by  their  cruelties,  for  history  is  a  fearful  tribunal 
before  which  to  be  tried.  But  the  qualifications  for  the  writer 
of  this  war  are  so  many,  that  a  detail  of  them  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  can  give.  The  work  will  be  looked  for  with  the 
deepest  interest;  but  an  eager  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  should  not  hurry  the  historian.  Let  him  take  his  time, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  greatest  historical  record  which  has 
ever  challenged  the  attention  of  our  race;  and  a  son  of  the 
South  must  be  the  fortunate  individual  who  shall  execute  the 
task.     It  may  be  that  the  man  is  not  yet  born. 

These  remarks  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  for  fear  of  trespass- 
ing too  far  on  tj^e  attention  of  the  reader.  We  can  see  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  the  cultivation  of  an  indigenous  literature,  in- 
stead of  our  depending  on  one  that  is  exotic.  The  Creator  has 
been  kind  in  giving  the  South  a  territory  which  is  capable  of 
becoming  an  Alcinoan  garden.  He  has  bestowed  on  us  a  water 
power  which  has  been  the  envy  of  mechanicians,  beds  of  coal 
and  marl  and  quarries  of  fretted  marble,  an  extensive  coast, 
quiet  harbors,  fertile  fields,  pasture  grounds,  and  a  propitious 
climate.  All  this  is  for  our  material  wants,  but  we  need  sup- 
plies for  the  mind.  Mind  was  the  standard  by  which  little  Dr. 
Watts  was  willing  to  be  measured,  and  the  Southern  people  de- 
sire the  same  standard.  Who  can  deny  talent  to  such  people? 
Our  representatives  for  a  long  time  prompted  the  deliberations 
of  Congress.  Our  statesmen  were  never  in  the  rear,  but  always 
in  the  van  of  legislation.  More  like  them  will  arise.  Except 
for  James  Madison,  there  never  would  have  been  a  constitution ; 
and  the  sage  of  Montpelier  regarded  that  constitution  as  a  kind 
of  milky  way  ranging  over  a  confederacy  of  states.  It  was  to 
be  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Our  devotion  to  the  science 
of  government  perhaps  may  have  been  an  impediment  to  the 
achievement  of  a  literature  reflecting  credit  on  us  as  a  people. 
But  our  subject  is  not  political.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
Hitherto  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  noisy  halls  of 
VOL.  XXI.,  i?o.  2. — 9. 
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debate,  have  not  fancied  the  studio  of  the  artist,  the  cell  of  the 
scholar,  or  the  hermitage  of  the  minstrel ;  and  cells  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  literature.  The  collective  body 
of  Southern  works  evince  very  clearly  what  may  be  achieved  by 
well  directed  efforts  in  the  future.  Positive  science  needs  some- 
thing by  which  it  may  be  polished.  Let  us  be  true  to  our 
Raleighs,  Smiths,  Oglethorpes,  Ramsays,  and  Whitefields,  all  of 
whom  desired  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  labored  for  its 
advancement.  And  may  we  not  cordially  invite  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  Eve  to  take  part  in  all  efforts  to  enlarge  and  elevate  our 
literature?  We  have  those  among  us  who  can  easily  rank  with  the 
Hannah  Mores,  and  even  the  De  Staels  of  the  old  world.  That 
man  misjudges  who  thinks  lightly  of  female  intellect.  La  Place 
did  not  so  think  of  Mary  Somerville;  and  we  only  wish  that, 
like  Cuvier  and  Guizot,  that  French  philosopher  l^ad  thrown  his 
weight  into  the  scale  of  reverence  for  Ilim  who  is  the  author  of 
all  celestial  scenery,  and  had  kept  in  view  that  moral  constella- 
tion which  holds  religion  as  our  polar  star. 
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ARTICLE   Viri. 

THE  LIVING  WRITERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Living  Writers  of  the  South.  By  James  Wood  David- 
son, A.  M.  New  York :  Carleton,  Pubhsher.  18G9.  Pp. 
635,   12mo. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Davidson  is  "to  show  what  hterature  the 
South  has,"  and  it  would  be  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  regards 
all  the  specimens  in  his  volume  as  worthy  of  preservation.  Nor 
would  he  content  himself  by  making  selections  of  the  best  only, 
and  thus  presenting  our  literature  in  its  more  favorable  aspects. 
This  is  one  purpose,  and  cannot  be  called  an  unworthy  one;  but 
this  is  far  different  from  the  end  of  our  author.  His  aim  is 
higher  and  more  disinterested.  He  is  willing  to  make  the  con- 
fession that  the  South,  too,  has  among  her  aspirants  for  immor- 
tality men  wholly  destitute  of  literary  merit,  but  who  labor  un- 
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der  the  strong  delusion  that  they  have  a  mission  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  mankind. 

While  our  literature  is  presented  as  it  is,  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  so  much  of  sterling  merit;  that  the  South- 
ern mind  has  labored  in  every  field  of  literary  exertion  with 
ability  and  success.  Our  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  South  for  having  placed  this  fact  beyond  contradiction; 
and  while  it  is  so  gratifying  to  our  just  pride,  it  is  encouraging 
in  its  nature,  as  it  foreshadows  a  period  not  far  distant  when,  if 
true  to  ourselves,  we  shall  have  a  body  of  literature  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  most  renowned  people  of  our 
times. 

Our  author's  researches  have  given  us  a  list  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  living  writers  of  the  South:  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six male,  and  seventy-five  female;  and  he  has  classified  them 
in  respect  to  their  several  departments  of  labor.  These  embrace 
fiction,  verse,  poetry,  history,  including  geography,  biography, 
memoirs  and  travels,  theology,  science,  law,  philology,  and  med- 
icine. It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  catalogue  is  embraced 
the  general  curriculum  of  subjects  which  employ  human  thought 
and  speculation,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  Southern  mind 
is  to-day  in  a  state  of  high  activity. 

The  subject  itself,  the  literature  of  the  South,  is  worthy  of 
any  pen  among  us,  however  gifted.  The  literature  of  a  people 
is  the  mirror  in  which  they  are  reflected;  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  their  thoughts,  their  ideas,  their  sentiments,  their  feelings. 
Is  our  author  qualified  to  become  its  historian  ?  We  think  so. 
Now  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
culture,  a  devotion  to  letters  which  has  made  him  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  our  language  from  its  earliest  period,  and 
brought  rich  contributions  from  the  literature  of  other  peoples, 
himself  a  poet  and  a  writer  of  ability,  with  those  moral  qualifi- 
cations which  are  to  be  found  in  love  of  justice,  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  independence  of  thought — what  is  wanting  to  fit 
him  for  the  difficult  and  laborious  task  which  he  has  taken  upon 
himself? 

That  some  of  the  notices  are  too  brief,  and   on  that  account 
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unsatisfactory,  must  be  conceded ;  but  this  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent unavoidable;  and  it  may  be  that  some  are  excluded  from 
the  catalogue  of  living  writers  who  are  entitled  to  even  honora- 
ble mention.  This  we  are  quite  sure  is  not  from  design.  But 
with  these  concessions,  if  the  author  has  not  fallen  short  of 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  literature  of  the  South,  then  his 
principal  end  has  been  accomplished.  This  we  submit  has  been 
done. 

We  have  said  that  he  has  given  us  the  names  of  seventy-five 
female  writers.  While  the  number  will  create  a  general  surprise, 
to  the  few  perhaps  it  will  give  pride,  and  to  the  many  regret. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  found  among  the  women  of  the  South  not 
a  few  of  genius  and  culture,  whose  works,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  sex.  If  subjected  to 
the  test  suggested  by  some  writer,  it  would  be  found,  we  think, 
that  they  have  preserved  their  morals  as  pure,  and  continued  to 
sweeten  their  husbands'  tea  as  well,  as  their  less  gifted  sisters. 
In  Mrs.  Downing,  Madame  Le  Yert,  Mrs.  M.  Preston,  Mrs. 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  Mrs.  King,  Mrs.  McCord,  Miss  Nelly  Mar- 
shall, Mrs.  Warfield,  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  and  others, 
the  women  of  the  South  are  well  represented.  To  a  few  of 
these  only  can  we  call  special  attention. 

One  of  the  best  notices  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton. We  would  say  nothing  by  way  of  determining  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  many  admirable  female  writers  who  are 
introduced  by  our  author,  but  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  refer- 
ring briefly  to  this  gifted  daughter  of  Virginia.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  of  the  notices,  and,  though  much  condensed,  we 
regard  it  as  among  his  best,  both  in  respect  to  style,  and  the 
critical  taste  which  is  exhibited.  Mrs.  Preston  is  distinguished 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  "To  her,"  says  our  author,  "the 
muse  has  not  been  a  medicina  malt,  and  hardly  a  curoe  requies, 
as  Ovid's  was;  nor  has  she  had  poverty  to  string  her  lyre,  as  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  lyrists  said  of  his  own.  That  which  she 
has  written  has  been  the  pastime  and  not  the  serious  business  of 
her  life.  Iler  utterances  have  all  been  spontaneous,  and  always 
thrown  into  literary  form  with  great  rapidity  and  ease. 
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She  is  too  happily  situated  in  life  to  have  much  biography:  a 
happy  wife;  a  proud  mother;  the  mistress  of  a  home  of  afflu- 
ence and  taste;  gifted  as  a  poet;  a  lady  of  culture,  of  position, 
and  of  illustrious  ancestry,  her  boat  is  gliding  over  smooth 
waters." 

We  have  been  pleased,  too,  with  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Downing. 
Of  her  minor  poems,  the  "Legend  of  Catawba"  is  regarded  of 
high  merit.  "  It  is  rich  with  the  sweetest  poetry,  and  redolent 
of  the  true  aroma  of  genius  and  feeling."  ''Uc/omet  Ipse  is  a 
psychological  poem,  full  of  the  mad  unrest  of  the  thoroughly 
awakened  soul — the  soul  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  into  its 
very  self-presence,  with  questions  of  life  and  death."  Of  her 
"Sunset  Musings,"  he  remarks,  "that  it  is  a  gem  in  its  way, 
no  genuine  lover  of  such  sentiment  will  for  a  moment  fail  to  see. 
It  is  the  meditative  heart  in  accord  with  sympathetic  nature." 
But  her  principal  poem  is  "We  Will  Wait,"  which  is  given  at 
length. 

But  the  most  renowned,  the  most  generally  known  of  the  lit- 
erary women  of  the  South,  are  Madame  Le  Vert  and  Mrs. 
Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  better  distinguished  as  Beulah  Evans, 
both  honored  daughters  of  our  neighboring  sister  State,  Georgia. 
Of  the  two,  Mrs.  Le  Vert  has  the  widest  fame.  No  lady  in  the 
South,  no  lady  in  the  United  States,  ever  had  superior  advan- 
tages. In  early  girlhood,  to  use  Mr.  Davidson's  phrase,  she 
imbibed  rather  than  learned  three  languages,  English,  Spanish, 
and  French.  When  quite  a  young  lady  she  made  the  tour  of 
the  United  States  with  her  mother,  and  visited  in  turn  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  country,  always  moving  in  the  first  circles. 
^  She  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  residence  in  Washington,  where 
she  made  the  acquaintance  and  earned  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Washington  Irving,  and  others. 
She  had,  too,  the  advantages  of  extensive  travel  in  Europe ;  and 
Wilhs  says:  "There  probably  never  was  a  more  signal  success  in 
the  way  of  access  to  foreign  society  than  fell  to  the  share  of 
Madame  Le  Vert."  "Nature  had  given  her  titles  of  nobility, 
and  she  moved  among  her  peers  in  the  selected  circles  of  British 
aristocracy."     It  was  on  the  occasion   of  her   second  visit   to 
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Europe  that  Lamartine  advised  her  to  write  a  book  of  travels. 
''You  can  fill  with  pleasure  the  hearts  of  your  nation  by  de- 
scribing what  you  have  seen  to  them,  as  you  are  now  delightinor 
me.  When  you  reach  home,  employ  your  leisure  in  giving  to 
the  world  a  few  souvenirs  of  your  European  life."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  advice,  she  wrote  her  celebrated  "Souvenirs  of 
Travel."  Mr.  Davidson  remarks  that  "it  is  the  freshest  and 
sunniest  of  all  books  of  travel ;  that  it  is  written  without  studv 
or  restraint,  and  comes  gushing  and  free  from  the  heart — a  heart 
in  which  the  sunlight  of  childhood  seems  still  to  linger."  "In 
all  that  she  has  written,  there  is  a  life  that  Madame  Ida  Pfeifter 
could  never  throw  into  her  Travels;  that  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  could  never  imitate,  though  she  did  the  title;  and  that 
Miss  Fredcrica  Bremer  could  not  give  to  her  spirited  personali- 
ties." 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  notice  of  any  female  writer 
than  that  of  INIrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson — Beulah  Evans.  It 
strikes  us  as  a  brief  but  thorough  analysis  of  the  gifted  author. 
There  are  but  a  half  dozen  pages,  but  we  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  one  can  rise  from  their  thoughtful  perusal  without  the 
feeling  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  author  and  her 
works.  "Beulah,"  though  not  the  first  in  order  of  publication, 
was  the  first  to  attract  attention.  Our  author  has  a  word  to  say 
of  each  of  her  works — that  is,  of  "Inez,"  "Beulah,"  "Maca- 
ria,"  and  "St.  Elmo";  and  in  his  whole  volume  has  said  nothing 
better.  These  several  productions  are  well  discriminated;  and, 
though  there  is  nothing  elaborate,  we  think  Mr.  Davidson,  in 
no  portion  of  his  work,  has  exhibited  a  better  literary  taste  or 
higher  critical  ability.  But  we  will  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself.  After  a  notice  of  Beulah,  he  writes:  "Macaria  has 
the  same  vigor,  elevation,  and  suifering  that  characterised  Beu- 
lah, with  this  difference,  that  its  vigor  is  steadier,  its  elevation 
more  stern,  its  sufferings  more  aimless.  It  is  again  the  story  oi 
a  woman's  love,  pride,  self-sacrifice,  suffering,  and,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  add,  of  triumph;  but  we  lay  down  the  volume  with 
the  painful  feeling  that  the  suffering  is  not  paid  for.  Parallel 
with  the  sorrowing  life  of  the  heroine,  Irene  Huntington,  seems 
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a  similar  life  of  manhood's  trial  and  torture  in  Russell  Aubrey. 
They  impress  one  like  brother  and  sister.  There  are  at  least 
four  other  characters  in  the  book  that  wear  on  through  life  with 
the  same  fate — love  without  hope.  In  general,  one  feels  that 
the  sacrifices  are  too  dear;  that  life,  after  all,  is  hardly  worth. 
It  is  the  sanie  feeling  that  I  personally  have  experienced  on 
closing  several  of  the  novels  of  Goethe.  There  is  too  little  hope 
and  too  much  heart-corroding  care.  There  is  too  much  iron  in 
the  book.  It  may  do  to  console  the  failing  end  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful life;  but  the  young  would  better  have  something  bright. 
*  *  *  *  The  scene-painting  is  in  the  highest  style  of  lit- 
erary art.  The  delineations  are  very  fine,  especially  the  female 
characters,  which  stand  out  like  classic  portraits.  The  style  is 
elevated,  a  little  ambitious,  to  be  sure,  but  vigorous  and  direct. 
The  tone  is  purity  itself.  The  pathos  is  the  strong  point  of  the 
book.  It  is  admirable — superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  seen  for  some  years.  The  hospital  scenes  are  perfect 
gems  of  pathos.  The  iron  will  of  Aubrey,  the  haughty  spirit 
of  Irene,  the  demoniacal  selfishness  of  her  father,  the  flippancy 
of  her  betrothed  cousin,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artists,  the  resig- 
nation of  Aubrey's  blind  mother — all  these  things  could  not 
have  been  painted  more  powerfully.  This  power  of  character- 
ization is  wonderful."  We  would  not  have  our  readers  to  sup- 
pose that  our  author's  notice  is  one  of  unmixed  praise.  This  is 
not  so;  but,  referring  them  to  it,  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
statement  of  the  fact. 

Let  us  not  omit  the  special  mention  of  Mrs.  McCord.  She 
has  written  poems,  and,  what  few  can  boast  of,  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts.  In  these  she  has  acquitted  herself  well,  and  given 
proof  of  high  talents.  But  our  impressions  of  her  are  derived 
more  from  her  contributions  to  reviews.  Here  she  takes  high 
rank;  her  papers  are  worthy  of  our  best  writers.  In  this  field 
she  was  in  honorable  rivalry  with  the  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished men  of  the  day;  and  among  the  number  was  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Col.  McOord,  whose  contributions  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  We  have  long  entertained  the  idea  that  she  has  the 
most  vigorous  intellect  of  any  lady  of  our  acquaintance. 
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It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Vance,  who  seems  to  be  a  special 
favorite  of  our  author.  It  gives,  too,  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  his  writing  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  pleasure  at  the  agreeable  no- 
tice which  has  been  taken  of  Mrs.  Martin,  of  Columbia,  who, 
though  she  dares  no  "adventurous  song,"  nor  "pursues  things 
unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,"  has  given  us  much  to  touch 
the  heart  and  arouse  the  affections.  We  must  congratulate  the 
women  of  the  South  upon  the  showing  which  they  have  made, 
and  upon  the  higher  honors  which  we  think  are  before  thenu 
We  know  some — one  particularly,  a  dear  young  friend — whose 
modesty  has  kept  them  out  of  this  volume.  Their  lips  are  now 
trembling  for  utterance; 
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"  They  strive  to  speak, 
Like  a  frail  luirpstriiii^  shaken  by  tlie  storm  ;" 

and  speak  they  will,  in  words  more  musical  than  iEolian  sounds. 
But  we  would  not  mislead  our  fair  readers;  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  a  want  of  gallantry,  wo  give  in  parting  the. 
words  of  Professor  Wilson :  "Now,  dearly  beloved,  do  not  all 
set  yourselves  down  to  compose  thoughts  in  verse.'' 

So  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  ladies  that  we  must  be 
briefer  than  we  designed  with  the  other  sex.  We  find  many  who 
have  achieved  fair  success  in  polite  literature,  and  not  a  few  who 
liave  risen  to  fame.  We  point  to  John  Dickson  Bruns,  John 
Esten  Cooke,  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  Henry  Lynden  ITash, 
Gayarrd,  Paul  II.  Ilayne,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Longstreet,  Com- 
modore Maury,  Pollard,  Bequier,  Father  Ryan,  Simms,  Alex- 
ander II.  Stephens,  John  B.  Thompson,  James  Byder  Bandall, 
William  Theodore  Thompson,  and  others.  These  writers  have, 
of  course,  different  degrees  of  merit,  and  have  toiled  in  different 
fields.  Looking  at  their  success,  we  do  assert  that  the  South, 
in  all  the  departments  of  literary  exertion,  has  acquitted  herself 
well,  and  in  some  will  claim  equality  at  least  with  the  best  living 
writers  of  any  other  section  of  our  country.  We  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  pride  when  we   think  of  the  accomplished  poet-physi- 
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cian,  Dr.  Bruns;  of  Cooke,  who  has  written  with  merit  in  the 
three  departments  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  biography,  and  who  as 
a  novelist  may  take  rank,  in  much  that  he  wrote,  with  Simms. 
and  Cooper ;  of  Flash,  who,  as  a  lyric  poet,  is  regarded  by  our 
.  author  as  unsurpassed  by  any  one  in  America ;  and  of  Hayne, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  already 
established  a  national  reputation.  "We  pause  to  say  a  few  words 
of  him,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  has  written  sev- 
eral poems  of  which  Tennyson  might  have  been  the  author  with- 
out damage  to  his  reputation  as  the  first  artist  among  English 
poets.  Of  Mr.  Hayne's  lyrics  he  has  the  highest  opinion,  and 
gives  us  some  beautiful  specimens.  But  Mr.  Hayne  plumes 
himself  on  his  sonnets,  "laboring,"  as  our  author  remarks, 
"with  painstaking  ingenuity  to  elevate  the  strait-laced  sonnet 
to  a  respectable  place  among  the  forms  of  poetic  utterance." 
He  thinks,  however,  that  his  sonnets  are  as  clever  as  any  in 
English;  that  they  are  as  good  as  those  of  Wordsworth,  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  British  sonneteers.  The  following  extract 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Davidson's  style, 
and  as  giving  his  conception  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hayne:  "Ho 
has  an  intense  love  of  nature ;  a  rich  imagination,  quick  and 
bold;  limited  power  of  narrative  structure,  and  a  true  sense  of 
the  music  of  words.  Ilis  study  of  Tennyson  has  been  in  the 
spirit  of  the  true  artist.  In  the  glowing  sensuousness  of  his 
imagery,  one  is  sometimes  reminded  of  Alexander  Smith;  but  he 
has  a  refinement  and  an  art-finish  that  Smith  could  never  have 
attained.  His  poetry  is  alive  with  pent  passion,  glowing,  yet 
repressed ;  a  tropical  wealth  of  emotion,  touched  here  and 
there  with  a  dash  of  quaintness,  or  a  flaw  of  affectation.  He  is 
fervent,  but  sometimes  feeble ;  musical  and  dainty  in  phraseol- 
ogy; full  of  earnestness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy.  Over  some 
of  his  exquisite  ideal  poems  there  hangs  a  veil  of  mourning  so 
vivid  and  startling,  that  in  the  complex  beauty  of  sorrow,  one  is 
puzzled  while  charmed." 

Our  old  friend.  Judge  Longstreet,  and  William  Theodore 
Thompson,  are  ivorld-rcnoivned  for  their  excellence  in  a  particu- 
lar walk   of  literature.     Who  has  not   heard  of  the  "Georgia 
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Scenes,"  and  "Major  Jones's  Courtship,"  his  "Sketches  of 
Travel,"  and  "Chronicles  of  Pineville."  It  is  not  for  us  to 
give  any  account  of  these  well  known  works,  nor  to  weigh  their 
respective  merits.  Here  we  suggest  the  South  may  be  bold  in 
its  claims,  and  challenge  comparison  with  the  world. 

What  an  enviable  fame  has  Commodore  Maury !  The  sea  has 
'been  the  subject  of  his  labors,  and  perhaps  no  man  living  has 
rendered  greater  service  to  the  world.  His  "Charts  and  Sail- 
ing Directions"  have  left  him  without  a  rival,  and  his  name  is 
co-extensive  with  the  ocean  itself. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  laid  the  whole  country  under  obligations  by 
his  masterly  work,  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the  War  between 
the  States."  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  to  which  the  times  have 
given  birth  that  will  live. 

One  of  our  best  literary  men  is  John  R.  Thompson,  who, 
though  he  has  never  published  a  book,  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  cause  of  letters  among  us. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  of  which  he  was  long 
the  editor,  acquired  a  rank  we  think  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  literary  monthly  ever  published  at  the  South.  Ilis  claims 
as  a  critic  are  conceded  to  be  of  a  very  high  order;  and  we  would 
be  wanting  in  justice  if  we  did  not  add  that  he  is  a  polished  and 
highly  cultivated  poet,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  suc- 
cessful lecturers  in  the  United  States. 

The  author  of  "Maryland"  is  worthy  of  distinct  mention.  Never 
Avas  there  a  more  stirring  or  opportune  song.  To  this  must  be 
added  There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet,  The  Battle  Org  of  the 
South,  John  Pelham,  Cameo  Bracelet,  Magdalen,  and  others. 
Though  Mr.  Randall  has  not  published  a  volume,  he  has  done 
enough  to  give  him  rank  among  the  most  promising  poets  of  the 
South.  He  has  long  been  connected  with  the  press,  and  is  fit 
present  editor-in-chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  our  best  writers. 

We  come  now  to  Simms,  the  last  of  the  living  writers  whom 
we  shall  notice.  This  is  the  fullest  of  Mr.  Davidson's  sketches, 
and  we  opine  that  it  is  so,  because  the  material  is  more  abun- 
tlant,  and  because  Mr.  Simms's  claims  upon  him  are  not  second  to 
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those  of  any  other  writer.  We  are  struck  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  labors:  his  volumes  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 
With  what  luxuriance  of  thought,  with  what  facility  of  exe- 
cution is  he  gifted  !  We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  critic  that 
some  of  these  volumes  have  signal  defects ;  that  where  there  is 
so  much,  no  little  may  be  found  that  adds  nothing  to  his  fame. 
But  there  is  nothing  new  in  this ;  striking  irregularities  are  ob- 
servable in  the  labors  of  genius.  A  great  author  has  said  that 
*' faultless  mediocrity,  industry  can  preserve  in  one  continued 
degree:"  "that  in  our  Shakespeares  and  Drydens  you  may  find 
alike  the  worst  and  the  most  splendid  passages."  Mr.  Simms 
has  published  volumes  of  novels,  poetry,  history,  and  geography, 
biography,  and  to  these  must  be  added  his  contributions  to  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  editor, 
and  any  number  of  orations  and  lectures.  We  are,  upon  the 
whole,  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  views  of  Mr.  Davidson. 
This  is  not  only  his  longest  notice,  but  there  is  none  in  his  volume 
which  can  boast  of  superior  literary  execution.  lie  withholds 
from  him  any  great  merit  as  a  poet,  though  he  gives  him  certain 
elements  of  the  true  poet,  such  as  a  fertile  and  vivid  imagination, 
a  quick  sense  of  effects,  and  a  ready  faculty  of  construction. 
Be  it  so.  Like  Scott,  he  can  afford  to  yield  the  palm  to  others, 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  fame  which,  by  common  consent, 
is  accorded  him  in  another  field  of  labor.  But  let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. He  has  written  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  is  a 
poet — a  true  poet — though  he  may  occupy  the  less  daring  heights 
of  Parnassus.  Jle  had  no  ambition  to  win  the  higher  honors  of 
the  historian,  but  in  his  histories  he  had  fully  met  the  end  which 
he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  prepare  an  attractive  book  for  the 
young,  leaving  the  task  of  a  more  recondite  research  to  Rivers 
and  others.  His  biographies  are  very  creditable  to  him  as  an 
author,  and  furnish  most  agreeable  and  instructive  reading  for 
all  classes. 

We  ask  indulgence  for  the  follo^ving  extract  from  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Simms,  the  longest  which  we  have  made  from  the  book ; 
but  we  think  that  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  it  than  the  distin 
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guished  subject,  and  that  in  no  place  does  Mr.  Davidson  appear 
to  greater  advantage: 

"Once  fairly  before  the  public  as  a  novelist,  our  author  labored 
assiduously,  and  threw  oif  from  year  to  year,  sometimes  from 
month  to  month,  his  rapid  series  of  fictions;  now  dealing  with 
the  rugged  original  and  aboriginal  characters  of  early  American 
life;  now  depicting  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  knights  of 
elder  Spain  and  the  crafty  Saracen;  now  amid  the  tropic  blooms 
of  Florida;  now  in  the  abandon  of  Southwestern  life;  now  on 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground — over  the  whole  wide  range  of 
Southern  and  Southwestern  American  life.  He  was  most  at 
home  in  the  Revolutionary  times,  when  war,  and  craft,  and 
treachery,  and  love,  and  death,  ruled  the  hour;  or  in  the  older 
and  pre-revolutionary  times,  when  the  stalwart  and  bloody  In- 
dian struggled  with  bloody  hands  for  his  erstwhile  dominions, 
and  yet  hoped  to  wrest  his  lands  from  the  pale-faces.  From  his 
little  Legend  of  the  Table  Hock  to  his  elaborate  fiction  of  the 
Yemassee,  he  has  done  these  things  well.  The  tendency  of  our 
author's  mind  has  been  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective; 
from  the  inner  life  to  the  outer;  from  the  motives  and  their 
analyses  to  deeds  and  events.  Martin  Fabcr  presents  to  us  subtle 
analyses  of  inner  action,  evolved  through  events;  but  we  sec 
that  the  author  keeps  in  view  his  hero's  motive  nature.  Gradu- 
ally, in  subsequent  books,  Mr.  Simms  has  left  out  of  view  more 
and  more  of  the  inner  man,  and  has  given  us  the  outer  with  in- 
creasing vividness  and  poAver.  And,  further  yet,  many  of  his 
fictions  thrust  forward  events — events  rather  than  deeds — to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  We  lose  sight  of  the  man — 
the  hero  himself,  as  well  as  the  motives,  in  the  dizzying  whirl  of 
events.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Simms  has  determined  for  himself  a 
position  not  held  in  the  same  degree  by  any  other  writer  of  fiction. 
North,  South,  or  British.  In  that  wielding  of  events,  that  sacri- 
ficing of  characters  to  situations,  he  stands  unsurpassed,  to  a 
great  extent  unapproached.  In  America,  neither  Brown  nor 
Cooper  is  his  equal  in  this  regard,  though  both  surpass  him  far 
in  certain  other  qualities.  Here  the  contest  for  first  place  in 
general  merit,  or  in  the  balance  of  merits,  (including  quantity,) 
lies  between  our  author  and  Cooper.  In  characterization  and 
in  polish.  Cooper  has  the  advantage;  while  in  the  energy  of  action, 
variety  of  situations,  and  perhaps  in  literal  truthfulness  of  deli- 
neation— I  mean  the  absence  of  fanciful  and  impossible  person- 
ages— Mr.  Simms  has  clearly  the  advantage.  In  general  results — 
take  both  for  all  in  all,  quantity,    versatility,  and  quality — it 
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may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether  Mr.  Simmshas  an  equal  in 
America.  I  believe  he  has  not.  In  general  value  to  his  sphere 
of  literature  he  is  facile  princeps  both  North  and  South.  *  *  *  * 
He  is  the  Walter  Scott  of  South  Carolina.  Both  have  done  for 
their  native  lands  the  same  thing — have  traced  up  the  stream  of 
history  to  its  sources,  and  from  the  terroe  incognitoe  of  legend 
and  tradition  have  given  us  pictures  of  life  in  striking  and  fas- 
cinating colors." 

This  we  think  is  exalted  praise,  but  it  is  praise  well-deserved. 

With  the  change  in  our  form  of  society,  we  hope — we  cannot 
believe  otherwise — that  the  cause  of  letters  will  not  suffer.  With 
some  the  cry  of  material  development^  of  utilization,  of  the  'prac- 
tical, would  seem  to  mean  that  the  day  for  a  higher  education 
has  gone,  and  that  the  old  field  schoolmaster,  with  his  "reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,"  must  assert  his  ancient  sovereignty. 
We  hope  to  see  the  reign  of  letters  with  that  refining  and  ele- 
vating influence,  which,  when  true  to  itself,  it  brings  along  with 
it.  We  hope  to  see  a  republic  of  letters,  embracing  North, 
South,  East,  and  West;  not  that  fancied  republic  spoken  of  by 
Goldsmith,  only  to  be  condemned,  where  the  members  calumniate 
ignore,  ridicule,  and  despise  each  other;  where,  if  one  man  writes 
a  book  that  pleases,  others  write  books  to  show  that  it  is  of  no 
value;  but  that  true  republic  in  which  men  are  united  as  broth- 
ers, having  a  common  interest  and  a  common  purpose,  "ac- 
knowledging a  jupt  subordination,  and  all  contributing  to  build 
up  the  great  temple  of  knowledge." 

We  have  many  among  us  with  good  promise,  and  we  take 
leave  of  them  in  the  words  of  Bulwer :  "To  prophesy  whether 
or  not  in  these  times  a  rising  author  will  become  illustrious,  let 
me  inquire  only,  after  satisfying  me  of  his  genius,  how  far  he  is 
the  servant  of  truth — how  far  he  is  willing  to  turn  all  his  powers 
to  her  worship — to  come  forth  from  his  cherished  mood  of  thought, 
from  the  strongholds  of  mannerism  and  style — let  me  see  him 
disdain  no  species  of  composition  that  promotes  her  good,  now 
daring  the  loftiest,  now  dignifying  the  lowest — let  me  see  him 
versatile  in  the  method,  but  the  same  in  the  purpose — let  him  go 
to  every  field  for  the  garland  or  the  harvest,  but  be  there  but 
one  altar  for  all  the  produce!" 
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An  Inquiry  into    tlte    usage    of  BAiiTizi2,  and  the  nature  of 
Judaic  Baptism^  as  slioivn  hy  Jewish  and  Patristic  Writings. 
By  James  W.  Dale,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Media  Presbyterian 
Church,  Delaware  County,  Pa.     riiiladelphia:  Wm.  Rutter  & 
Co.     1870.     Pp.  400,  8vo. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  Dr.  Dale  is  the  author  of 
a  treatise  entitled  "  Classic  Baptism,"  which  is  characterised  by 
great  research,  wonderful  originality,  and  thorough  exhaustion 
of  its  subject.     Tho  extraordinary  ability  of  that  work  won  for 
its  writer  a  deserved  distinction  among  philological  scholars,  and 
raised  him  to  a  position  of  absolute  preeminence  among  the  con- 
troversialists who  had  hitherto  occupied  the  field  of  his  choice. 
About  sixty  pages  of  the  volume  to  which  we  refer  are  devoted 
to  the  import  of  the  word  i3d-r(j,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  ad- 
ditional pages  to  the  meaning  of  fta-riiiu, — both  of  these  words 
being  traced  with  rare  skill  through  almost  the  entire  range  of 
classical  authorities,  accompanied  by  the   acutest  criticism,  and 
followed  by  a  deduction  of  inferences  perfectly  crushing  to  all 
immersionists.     The  present  volume  constitutes  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  former.    Indeed,  it  erects  a  superstructure  of  which 
that  is  the  immovable  foundation ;  for  Dr.  Dale  here  proceeds 
upon  the  classical  usage  of  /?a7rWCw,  established  by  his  own  labors 
in  a  manner  never  before  even    attempted,   to   investigate  by 
labors  equally  great  and  equally  new,  its  usage   in  Jewish  and 
Patristic  writings.     The  success  is  complete,  with  which  he  ac- 
cumulates  evidence  from  these  sources  to  sustain  his  previous 
conclusions.     He  clearly  proves,  that,  whereas  in  "  Classic  Bap- 
tism"    "the    word  makes  demand    for    a    condition    and  not 
for  a,  modal  act,"  in  "Judaic  Baptism"  the  same  "word  makes 
demand  for   a  condition  of    ceremonial  purity."     This  being 
shown,  the  controversy  of  centuries  has  an  end,  in   the  triumph 
of  those  who,  as  against  Baptist  assumption,  have  all  along  con- 
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tended  for  the  fact  that  the  '•^mode''  of  scriptural  baptism  is  not 
signified  by  the  use  of  the  vexed  word  in  question.  Dr.  Dale 
shows  what  is  signified,  viz.,  condition,  and  this  alone. 

Our  author  commences  by  giving  us  forty  pages  of  exquisite 
writing,  in  which  he  reviews  the  Baptist  reviewers  of  his  first 
work.  The  number  of  these  reviewers  is  not  large,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  the  process  of  gnawing  a  file  is  regarded  as 
unpleasant  by  the  masses  of  tender-mouthed  men.  Indeed,  the 
silence  of  the  great  majority  of  our  brethren  "across  the  water" 
which  divides  them  from  the  hosts  led  by  Dr.  Dale,  is  significant 
enough  of  their  inability  to  stand  before  this  powerful  antagon- 
ist. But  the  utterances  of  the  bolder  few  who  have  attempted  a> 
reply  are  even  more  significant  of  a  general  assent  to  the  fact 
that  no  successful  reply  can  be  made.  Six  Baptist  authorities, 
who  are  of  any  note,  only  six,  have  undertaken  to  run  a  tilt  with 
"Classic  Baptism,"  and  nearly  all  of  these  have  done  so  in  the 
heat  of  an  unmanly  temper;  so  that  from  the  ebullitions  of  their 
displeasure  have  proceeded  sneers  rather  than  arguments.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which  these  reviewers  are  met  by 
the  calm,  self-poised,  patient,  superior  master  of  the  situation. 
In  no  one  instance,  we  are  pleased  to  record,  does  he  give  place 
to  the  influence  of  the  theologieum  odium.  He  never  returns 
railing  for  railing,  although  now  and  then  "answering  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly."  His  style  is  playful  whilst  dealing  with 
these  unfair  objectors,  like  the  style  of  one  who  being  strong  can 
aiford  to  be  gentle.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  (found  on  pp.  39 
and  40)  to  illustrate  the  happy  manner  of  our  author  in  rejoin- 
der. "  The  Religious  Herald  says:  'Baptist  writers  have  main- 
tained, in  common  with  the  most  distirvguished  lexicographers 
and  critics,  that  fia-rH^o)  signifies  dip,  plunge,  or  immerse;  that 
it  is  a  modal  term,  denoting  a  specific  act,  and  not  an  eflect  re^. 
suiting  from  an  act:  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  jSaizTu,  ex- 
cept that  of  dge  or  smear.'  To  sustain  the  lexicographical 
part  of  this  statement,  it  is  said:  *Donnegan  defines  it:  To  im- 
merse repeatedly  into  a  liquid,  to  submerge,  to  soak  thoroughly, 
to  saturate;  hence  to  drench  with  wine,  metaphorically  to  con-, 
found  totally.'     Does  the  Herald,  in  its  gentle  courtesy,  mean. 
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that  in  exchanging  friendly  buffets  we  should,  like  Friar  Tuck 
and  Richard,  take  turn  about,  and  therefore  quote  this  definition 
to  give  me,  too,  a  chance  for  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  ?  The 
Herald  says,  through  Donnegan,  that  panTii^i^  means  'to  sub- 
merge,' in  which  there  is  no  modal  act;  yet  it  says  in  proper 
person,  it  does  mean  'a  modal  act;'  how  is  this?  The  Herald 
says,  through  Donnegan,  ftaTvrl^u)  means  'to  soak  thoroughly,' 
in  which  there  is  no  specific  act ;  yet  it  says  in  proper  person,  it 
does  mean  '  a  specific  act ;'  how  is  this  ?  The  Herald  says, 
through  Donnegan, /?a7r7/;(j  means  'to  saturate,'  which  expresses 
not  an  act  but  an  effect  resulting  from  an  act;  yet  it  says  in 
proper  person,  it  does  mean  'an  act,  and  not  an  effect  proceed- 
ing from  an  act;'  how  is  this?  Was  the  Herald  napping  when 
it  wandered  into  the  land  of  lexicography  ?  Besides,  Donnegan 
says,  ftaT7ri;u  means,  I'iteralli/,  'to  drench  with  wine,'  (to  make 
drunk),  and  also,  literally  in  secondary  (metaphorical)  use,  'to 
confound  totally.'  If  a  more  suicidal  blow  was  ever  given  to 
any  cause  than  is  given  to  the  Baptist  theory  by  the  proffer  of 
this  definition,  I  cannot  conceive  when,  or  where,  or  how,  it  was 
done.  This  definition  suggests  the  further  remark :  to  look  to 
dictionaries  as  authority  to  settle  this  controversy  is  folly."  We 
heartily  commend  both  Dr.  Dale's  mode  of  baptism  and  his  mode 
of  battle. 

Having  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  his  objectors,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  clearing  up  some  points  in  his  argument  which 
they  had  misapprehended  and  others  might  fail  to  appreciate,  he 
proceeds  to  the  greater  work  he  had  in  hand.  In  accomplishing 
this  he  passes  in  review  the  Jewish  writers,  Josephus,  Philo, 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach;  thirty-two  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  interpreted  by  Patrists — such  as  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Origen,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Justin  Martyr,  Iren?eus,  and  the  Septuagint  translators; 
all  this  being  followed  by  a  discussion  of  apposite  references  in 
the  Apocrypha,  the  New  Testament,  and  Josephus — the  whole 
interspersed  by  a  succession  of  refutatory  arguments  that  dis- 
close the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the  best  approved  Baptist 
authorities  on  this  whole  subject. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  present  even  an  outline  of  that  process  of 
investigation  by  which  the  learned  and  patient  author  reaches 
his  grand  conclusion,  that  "  Judaic  Baptism  is  a  condition  of 
ceremonial  purification  effected  by  the  washing  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  by  the  sprinkling  of  sacrificial  blood  or  heifer-ashes,  by  the 
pouring  upon  of  water,  by  the  touch  of  a  coal  of  fire,  by  the 
leaving  of  a  flaming  sword,  and  by  divers  other  rrodea  and 
agencies,  dependent,  in  no  wise,  on  any  form  of  act  or  on  the 
covering  of  the  object."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  strength  of  the 
proof  except  the  force  of  the  conclusion. 

Our  readers  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  presenting  them  with 
the  following  extract,  in  which  Dr.  Dale  overthrows  that  great 
champion  of  our  Baptist  exclusionists,  Dr.  Carson,  whose  lack 
of  knowledge  and  want  of  fairness  are  often  elsewhere  exposed 
/.  in  this  masterly  volume.     What  we  are  now  to  quote  is  a  portion 

of  our  author's  response  to  the  challenge:  "All  cases  of  bathing 
described  by  this  word  {?.ov(j)  among  Greeks  and  Scythians, 
Egyptians,  and  Indians,  were  cases  of  bathing  by  immersion." 

"Few  persons  since  the  fall  of  man  have  equalled  Dr.  Carson 
in  self-confidence.  When  such  men  err,  they  err  prodigiously 
and  persistently;  for  nobody  is  good  enough  to  teach  them.  *If 
the  angel  Gabriel '  were  to  differ  from  them,  they  would,  (as  this 
wise  and  learned  Doctor  says  he  would,)  *send  him  to  school' 
where  they  taught  the  primer  and  held  the  birch.  In  discussion 
with  President  Beecher,  this  writer  had  affirmed  that  ^2,ouu,  like 
our  word  bathe,  applied  to  animal  bodies  only.'  This  position 
having  been  refuted  by  an  amount  of  evidence  which  could  not 
be  gainsayed,  was  withdrawn,  and  this  new  position  taken — 'But 
none  of  the  examples  prove  that  the  thing  so  washed  was  not 
covered  with  water ;  this  is  all  we  want.'  ....  In  testing  the 
defensive  merits  of  this  new  position,  we  present,  first,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Professor  Wilson,  occupying  the  Chair  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Belfast,  Ireland,  contained  in  his  work  on 
baptism,  (pp.  156-168):  'In  the  age  of  Homer  the  vessel  for 
bathing  went  by  the  name  of  aoafiivdog,  and  among  Greeks  of  a 
a  later  age  it  was  called  nve?.or.  Dr.  W.  Smith,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  in  the  article  on  Baths, 'presexitB 
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lis  with  the  following  clear  and  important  statement  respecting  the 
mode  of  using  the  uaa/uivOoc; :  *  It  would  appear,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  bath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Circe, 
that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  tvatcr  itself.,  but  was  only  used 
for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the  warm  ^vater  ivas  poured  over 
hiniy  which  was  heated  in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod.'  From  this 
pregnant  instance  the  advocate  for  dipping  may  learn  an  instruc- 
tive lesson.  It  is  no  proof  of  immersion  that  a  party  is  repre- 
sented as  going  into  the  bath,  and  coming  out  of  the  bath.  In 
the  case  of  Ulysses,  the  descent  and  the  ascent  are  both  distinctly 
recorded;  while  the  author  expressly  informs  us  that  the  ablution 
was  performed  by  pouring  or  affusion^  and  not  by  immersion. 
This  testimony  must  tell  on  every  discerning  mind.  Dr.  Smith 
further  says :  '  On  ancient  vases,  on  which  persons  are  represented 
bathing,  we  never  find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modern  hatJi^ 
in  which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always  a  round 
or  oval  basin  resting  on  a  stand,  by  the  side  of  which  those  who 
are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed,  and  washing 
themselves.'  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary  public  baths  of 
Greece.  Where  is  the  *  immersion?'  These  basins  were  called 
/ovrfipcc,  as  also  similar  basins  at  the  porticos  of  Christian 
churches,  in  the  earlier  centuries,  for  washing  the  hands.  It  is 
not,  then,  a  matter  of  fact,  though  Dr.  Carson  has  stated  it  in 
strong  and  unequivocal  terms,  'that  immersion  is  almost  alway.-^ 
the  way  of  bathing.'  It  may  be  so  in  our  own  age  and  country  ; 
and  if  this  furnished  the  standard  of  comparison,  no  doubt  his 
cause  would  be  triumphant.  But  in  regard  to  the  baths  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  his  statement  utterly  fails,  and  failing  in  that 
quarter,  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  common  practice  of 
Greece  isjncidentally  but  very  strikingly,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Ethical  Treatise  against  Colotes.  After  stating  that  you 
may  see  some  persons  using  the  warm-bath,  others  the  cold,  he 

adds  I    '  0<  fih  yap   tjivxpov   ol  (^t    Btpuuv  er:ili(i?J.civ  Kt:?.evoi>(7i:    *  F Or  SOUIC 

give  orders  to  apply  it  cold,  others  hot.'  The  force  of  t;r//3(i//ra' 
Strongly  corroborates  the  views  which  we  advocate,  and  indeed 
constitutes  an  independent  attestation.  The  ordinary  system  of 
bathing  in  ancient  Greece  knew  no  immersion,  and  embraced  no 
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covering/  of  the  body  with  water.  Among  tlio  paintings  in  the 
ancient  tomb  at  Thebes  is  one  containing  a  representation  of  a 
lady  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  and  attended  by  four  do- 
mestic servants.  This  precious  relic  of  former  art  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.,  338 : 
'One  attendant  removes  the  jewelry  and  clothes  she  has  taken 
off,  or  suspends  them  to  a  stand  in  the  apartment ;  another  ^owr« 
water  from  a  vase  over  her  head,  as  the  third  rubs  her  arms  and 
body  with  her  open  hands;  and  the  fourth  seated  near  her  holds 
a  sweet-scented  flower  to  her  nose,  and  supports  her  as  she  sits 
(on  a  carpet  or  mat).'  *The  same  subject,'  Wilkinson  adds,  'is 
treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  on  some  of  the  Greek  vases, 
the  water  beinr/  poured  over  the  bather,  who  kneels  or  is  seated 
on  the  ground.'  The  mode  of  bathing  in  Egypt  is  thus  *  identi- 
fied with  that  of  ancient  Greece.'  "  "How  evidently,"  adds  Dr. 
Dale,  "  and  how  fatally  these  facts  penetrate  the  centre  of  the 
'new  position'  needs  no  supplementary  words  to  indicate.  The 
evidence  however  might  be  much  extended  did  it  not  seem  like 
inviting  the  remark:  *  And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.*  Still,  one 
more  fact  developing  in  the  most  unmistakable  and  instructive 
manner  the  mode  of  bathing  by  a  people  widely  separated  geo- 
/^raphically  from  those  hitherto  spoken  of,  may  be  adduced. 
Facts,  like  diamond  points,  will  make  their  mark  when  all  else 
fails.  Dr.  Carson  refers  to  the  bathing  of  the  East  Indians  as 
supporting  an  'immersion'  bath.  The  following  statement  by 
the  ,Rcv.  Mr.  Lowenthal,  missionary  in  India,  is  conclusive  in 
more  than  one  direction  against  unqualified  assertions  based  on 
absolute  assumptions.  This  missionary  (eminent  for  talent, 
learning,  and  devotion,  murdered  at  his  post)  says:  'The  Hin- 
doos use  a  small  urn  called  lota,  with  which  they  bathe  at  the 
nwQv,  pouring  water  over  the  body.'  How  often  have  we  been 
told  that  when  a  man  'goes  to  a  river'  to  bathe  or  baptize, 
idiocy  only  could  deny  that  he  must  go  there  for  an  '  immer- 
sion.' And  yet  here  is  the  practice  of  a  people  (appealed  to  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  immersion  bath)  who  not  only  bathe 
by  'pouring  water  over  the  body,  like  Greeks  and  Egyptians,' 
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but  who  'go  to  the  rive?''  for  this  purpose,  taking  up  the  water 
by  means  of  a  small  urn.  Assertions  and  assumptions  should 
have  a  very  small  place  in  controversial  writings.  Having  no 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  I  rely  upon  others  when  I  say, 
Allava  in  that  language  means  to  bathe,  to  wash.  Lota,  the 
vessel  used  in  bathing,  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  allava,  as  XovH/p  to  hwu,  and  laver  to  lave  {lavo) ;  and  that  lota, 
lovTijp,  and  laver,  were  vessels,  not  for  bathing  in,  but  for  holding 
the  water  with  which,  when  poured  out  or  drawn  out,  the  bath- 
ing might  be  effected.  The  Scptuagint  uses  the  term  hwryj)  for 
the  brazen  laver  in  the  tabernacle  for  ritual  purification.  There 
was  no  immersion  in  this  laver.  The  Scripture  direction  is: 
'Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  with 
water  out  of  it.'  "  After  adducing  another  fact  on  this  subject 
of  Indian  bathing,  Dr.  Dale  concludes  the  part  of  his  reply  by 
saying,  "If  ever  a  crushing  blow  was  delivered,  such  facts  go 
right  through  the  assertion,  that  hww,  '/MVTp6v,  luashing,  bathing, 
require  the  'immersion  or  the  complete  covering'  of  the  object." 
We  have  room  for  nothing  more.  Our  wish  is  that  every 
scholar  would  purchase  this  work;  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 
taken in  our  estimate  of  its  transcendent  merits,  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  storehouse  of  evidence  for  such  as  desire  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  needless 
logomachy.  Baptists  themselves  ought  to  thank  Dr.  Dale  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  furnished  them  with  an 
opportunity  for  opening  their  eyes  to  their  grave  error  in  assert- 
ing the  exclusiveness  of  immersion  baptism.  " 
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New  Pictorial  Readers.  By  Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  D.  D., 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Duffic  &  Chapman, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Publishers. 

We  have  here  a  scries  of  New  Pictorial  Readers,  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  of  the  South  Carolina 
University.  This  series  consists  of  four  volumes:  the  First 
Reader,  the  Second  Reader,  the  Third  Reader,  and  the  Fourth 
Reader.     In  these  Readers  the  pupil  is  led  on  step  by  step  in 
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easy  gradation.  The  First  addresses  itself  to  perception  and 
memory,  the  Second  to  the  imagination,  the  Third  to  the  elabo- 
rative  faculty  or  comparison,  the  Fourth  to  the  reason.  Each 
Reader  involves  the  use  of  the  faculties  addressed  in  the  pre* 
ceding.  This  is  the  order  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  order  of  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  classification  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  the  author  has  adopted,  and  which 
he  pursues  in  his  teachings  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated,  printed  on  superior 
paper,  in  a  clear  large  type,  and  tastefully  bound.     We  have  ex- 
amined the  series  with  great  care,  and  regard  it  the  best  which 
we  have  seen.     The  author  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  education.     The  character  of  the  books  which  we  read 
is  never  a  matter  of  indifference  at  any  period  of  our  lives ;   and 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  childhood  and  in  youth.    "The 
child  is  father  to  the  man."     Our  author  has  been  engaged 
through  life  in  the  business  of  education,  and  his  views  therefore 
are  not  to  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  purely 
theoretical  and  speculative,  but  are  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  inductions  from  a  long  and  fair  experience.     Few  men 
among  us  have  his  scholarship  and  his  accomplishments  in  letters, 
and  very  few  we  conceive  are  qualified  to  perform  the  task  which 
he  has  80  successfully  accomplished.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  almost  any  one  can  prepare  a  book  for  children. 
The  reverse  is  the  fact.    The  best  books  have  always  been  written 
by  persons  of  unusual  cleverness ;  and  the  greatest  minds  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  its  diflBculty,  have 
stooped — pardon  the  word — to  its  performance.     The  good  Dr. 
Watts  descended  from  the  proud  heights  of  philosophy  and  took 
up  his  companionship  with  children.     He  published  volumes  on 
theology  and  philosophy  which  gave  him  fame;  but  he  could  not 
feel  that  his  duty  was  discharged  until  he  wrote  a  "Catechism 
for  Children  in  the  Fourth  Year,"  and  his  "Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds."     Paley  wrote  a   volume  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  in  Carlisle;  and  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  a  Latin  Ac- 
cidence for  children.     The  series  of  Professor  Reynolds  has  an 
interest  beyond  the  class  for  which  it  was  specially  prepared.     It 
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contains  many  charming  little  stories — the  Professor  himself 
being  the  principal  writer  of  them — and  many  choice  specimens 
of  poetry  and  prose  from  our  best  authors.  These  have  attrac- 
tions for  all.  They  furnish  food  for  men  and  women.  Apart 
from  this,  there  is  another  charm  in  these  books  for  young 
persons — for  cJdldren  rather.  They  withdraw  us  from  this  world 
of  care  and  sorrow,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  period  when  our 
fresh  hearts  are  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  when  the  future, 
with  no  darkening  shadow,  presents  the  rich  perspective  of  never- 
varying  sunshine.  Who  does  not  revert  with  pleasure  to  the  day 
of  simple  faith  and  childish  ignorance,  when,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  '' fir-trees  dark  and  high, 

IIo  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky." 

Thanking  Professor  Reynolds  for  this  substantial  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  education,  we  hope  that  the  enterprising  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Duffie  &  Chapman,  will  secure  the  reward  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BxiPTISM. 

What  is  baptism?  How  should  it  be  administered?  Who  are 
its  subjects?  What  is  its  meaning?  We  propose  to  answer 
these  questions,  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  ordinance  as  un- 
folded throughout  the  Scriptures,  first  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
then  in  the  New.     "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 

1. — THE    TRIMITIVE   SACRAMENTS. 

Baptism  is  one  of  the  two  sacraments  retained  by  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  Church  from  that  of  Israel.  "A  sacrament 
is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ,  wherein,  by  sensible 
signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  represent- 
ed, sealed,  and  applied  to  believers."  It  is  an  ordinance,  and 
not  a  mere  sign  and  seal.  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  the  shechinah 
of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy  seat,  the  manna  and  rock  in 
the  wilderness,  and  many  other  things  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  sensible  signs  and  seals  of  grace,  but  were  not  ordi- 
nances to  be  observed,  and  so  were  not  sacraments.  Extreme 
unction  is  an  ordinance  and  sensible  sign ;  but  it  is  of  man's 
-devising,  and  not  instituted  hy  Christ,  and  is  therefore  no  sacra- 
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ment.  The  going  back  of  the  sun  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  was  to 
Ilezekiah  a  sign  and  seal,  but  not  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  hence  was  not  a  sacrament.  Wherever  we  find 
these  four  things — (1)  an  ordinance,  (2)  of  Christ's  appointment 
(3)  consisting  of  sensible  signs.  (4)  sealing  the  blessings  of  the 
new  covenant  of  grace  and  salvation  through  Christ — there  we 
have  a  sacrament.  Wherever  either  of  these  elements  is  want- 
ing, it  is  no  sacrament. 

The  essential  idea,  therefore,  in  a  sacrament,  is  a  significant 
seal  to  be  set  to  the  covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 
Hence,  it  ordinarily  requires  two  parties — the  administrator, 
acting  on  God's  behalf,  and  the  recipient.  As  to  its  matter,  it 
consists  of  an  external  sensible  sign  administered,  and  a  spirit- 
ual grace  of  God  to  his  people  signified  and  sealed  by  it. 

The  first  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  in  the  Church  was 
sacrifice.  There  may  be  some  who  discredit  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church,  and  of  Christ's  presence  in  it,  before  the 
days  of  his  flesh.  But  what  is  the  Church?  It  is  the  society 
of  Christ's  covenant  people — the  custodians  of  his  oracles  and 
observers  of  his  law.  Such  a  people  none  will  doubt  to  have 
existed  from  the  beginning — owned  of  God  as  his,  and  sealed  to 
him  by  covenant  and  sacrifice.  In  fact,  no  true  definition  of  the 
Church  can  be  given,  which  will  not  apply  as  well  before,  as  after 
Christ.  Not  only  so,  but  Jesus  himself  expressly  said  to  the 
Jews :  •'  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw 
it,  and  was  glad;"  and  explained  this  by  the  assertion:  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  John  viii.  l')Q,  58.  Paul  declares  that 
Moses  "  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  in  Egypt."  Ileb.  xi.  26.  The  martyr  Stephen  cites 
the  testimony  of  Moses  :  "A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me;  him  shall  ye 
hear;"  and  declares,  ^^this  is  he  that  was  m  the  Church  in  the 
wilderness  with  the  angel  that  spake  to  him  in  the  mount  Sina, 
and  with  our  fathers."  Acts  vii.  37,  38. 

Grod  has  never  been  ivlthout  a  Church  in  the  world ;  Christ 
has  always  been  in  it ;  and  his  grace  has  ahvays  been  sealed  to  it 
by  sacraments. 
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Sacrifice  remained  for  two  thousand  years  the  only  sacrament 
in  the  Church;  to  the  primeval  patriarchs,  the  only  seal  of  God's 
covenant  of  redeeming  grace.  Upon  the  call  of  Abraham,  an- 
other sacrament  was  instituted,  and  the  covenant  as  made  with 
him  was  sealed  with  circumcision.  Both  of  these  ordinances 
were  of  unmixed  blood,  and  signified  and  sealed  satisfaction  to 
the  law,  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  both  are 
now  superseded  by  that  blood. 

2. — THE   LEVITICAL   SACRAMENTS. 

The  sacraments  afterward  instituted,  and  which  are  still  per- 
petuated in  the  Church,  set  forth  in  clearer  light,  and  seal,  the 
richer  blessings  of  grace  bestowed  upon  those  who  have  been 
bought  with  blood. 

Upon  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  God  sealed  himself  as 
the  lledeemer  and  Shepherd  of  that  people  by  the  new  sacra- 
ment of  the  passover.  In  it  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and 
eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Levitical  law,  wine  was  afterwards  added.* 

The  fourth  and  last  sacrament  constituted  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration between  those  who  were  privileged  to  approach  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  such  as  were  excluded.  Certain  animals  were  stig- 
matized as  unclean,  and  hence  prohibited  for  sacrifice  and  food. 
Persons  under  specified  circumstances  were  excluded  from  the 
sanctuary  and  society  of  Israel  as  unclean ;  and  houses,  tents, 
utensils,  furniture,  and  almost  every  kind  of  personal  property, 
was  liable  to  contract  ceremonial  uncleanness,  so  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use  by  the  clean  or  holy  people.  For  the  cleansing  and  re- 
storation of  such  persons  and  things,  the  water  of  separation 
was  appointed.  This  was  living,  that  is,  flowing,  water,  mingled 
with  sacrificial  blood  or  ashes,  with  which  the  unclean  were 
sprinkled  and  cleansed. 


*Nuinbers  xv.  3,  5.  All  sacrifices  were  acGompanied  ordinarily  with  wine. 
See  Numbers  xv.  and  xxviii.  Peace  offerings  and  festival  sacrifices,  of  ■which 
the  passover  was  one,  were  eaten  by  the  offerers. 
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3. — THE    SPRINKLED    SEAL   OF   THE    SINAI   COVENANT. 

The  first  use  of  this  ordinance  was  at  Sinai,  when  Israel  was 
thereby  cleansed  from  the  defilements  of  Egypt,  and  admitted 
anew  into  covenant  with  the  God  of  Abraham.  After  the  tre- 
mendous scene,  amid  which  the  ten  commandments  were  pro- 
claimed, Moses  was  called  up  into  the  mount,  while  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  the  seventy  elders,  worshipped  afar  off.  He  was 
then  sent  down  to  the  people,  and  told  them  ''all  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments;  and  all  the  people  answered 
with  one  voice,  and  said.  All  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath 
said  will  we  do."  Moses  thereupon  wrote  the  words  of  the  Lord 
in  a  book,  and  having  offered  sacrifices,  again  read  the  book  in 
the  audience  of  the  people;  and  they  said,  "All  that  the  Lord 
hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient."  Ex.  xxiv.  1-7.  The 
covenant  thus  repeatedly  and  solemnly  ratified  by  Israel  was 
thereupon  sealed  by  a  new  sacrament.  Moses  "  took  the  blood 
of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people,  saying, 
This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament  (or  covenant)  which  God 
hath  enjoined  unto  you."  Ileb.  ix.  19,  20,  and  Ex.  xxiv.  8. 
Thus,  by  a  new  and  special  covenant  and  seal  God  took  Israel  to 
be  his  peculiar  people,  and  gave  himself  to  them  as  their  King 
and  God. 

4. — SPRINKLING    OF    THE    LEPER. 

A  modified  form  of  this  same  ordinance  was  used  in  the  cleans- 
ing of  restored  lepers.  According  to  the  ordinances  of  Sinai, 
leprosy  rendered  its  victim  unclean,  and  excommunicate  from 
the  commonwealth  and  covenants  of  Israel.  If  a  leper  were 
healed,  his  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  was 
sealed  in  the  followino;  manner.  He  brought  two  clean  birds  to 
the  sanctuary.  One  of  these  was  killed  by  the  priest,  and  its 
blood  caught  in  an  earthen  vessel  "over  running  water."  The 
living  bird  was  then  taken,  with  cedar  wood,  scarlet,  and  hyssop, 
and  dipped  in  the  blood  and  water,  and  the  restored  leper  was 
sprinkled  therewith  seven  times,  and  pronounced   clean.     The 
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bird  was  then  let  loose  into  the  open  field.  The  person  after- 
ward washed  his  clothes  and  his  flesh,  and  shaved  his  hair.  This 
was  repeated  on  the  seventh  day,  and  then  followed  with  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  trespass  offering.  Of  this,  a  part  was  oil,  which  was- 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  on  the  person  to  be  cleansed.  The 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  completed  the  cleansing.  Lev.  xiv.  4-20^ 
51.  A  hastv  inspection  of  the  directions  respecting  this  ordi- 
nance might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  water  "over  "  which 
(verses  5,  6,)  the  bird  was  to  be  killed  was  not  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  blood.  But  verses  51  and  52  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  water  as  well  as  the  blood  was  thus  applied.  This  in- 
ference is  sustained  by  the  analogy  of  the  ordinance  already  de- 
scribed, and  by  that  of  the  water  of  purifying  for  those  defiled 
by  the  dead. 


5.- 


-TIIE    PUIUFICATION    FOR    THE    DEAD. 


Whoever  touched  the  body  of  a  dead  person  became  thereby 
unclean,  and  whatever  touched  a  corpse  was  defiled  and  unfit  for 
use.  As  sacrifice  was  lawful  only  at  the  sanctuary,  and  death 
was  of  constant  occurrence  throughout  the  land,  special  pro- 
vision was  made  for  this  case.  A  red  heifer  was  slain  without 
the  camp,  and  the  blood  of  it  sprinkled  by  the  priest  "directly 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  seven  times."  The 
heifer  was  then  burnt,  while  the  priest  cast  cedar  wood,  hyssop, 
and  scarlet  wool  into  the  midst  of  the  burning.  The  ashes  were 
carefully  gathered  and  kept  in  a  clean  place.  Thus  sacrificial 
elements  were  provided  in  a  form  suitable  for  transportation 
every  where,  and  for  preservation  without  fear  of  corruption. 
When,  therefore,  defilement  by  the  dead  occurred,  some  of  these 
ashes  were  mixed  in  a  vessel  with  running  water.  A  clean 
person  then  took  a  bush  of  hyssop  and  dipped  it  into  the  water, 
and  sprinkled  it  on  the  person  or  thing  to  be  cleansed.  This 
was  done  on  the  third  day,  and  repeated  on  the  seventh.  "And 
on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even."  Num. 
xix.  19.  This  ordinance  was  formally  designated  "the  purifi- 
cation for  sin,"  and  the  water  was  called  "the  water  of  sepa- 
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ration."  Num.  xix.  9,  13,  21.  The  reader  will  please  to  mark 
the  fact,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  recur,  that  it  was  employed, 
not  only  for  the  purifying  of  persons,  but  of  tents,  houses,  uten- 
sils, and  furniture  of  every  kind.  Num.  xix.  14,  15;  xxxi.  23. 
Compare  Mark  vii.  3,  4.  This  water  of  purifying  was  used  in 
the  cleansing  of  the  Levites  when  they  were  separated  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  God  for  their  sole  inherit- 
ance. Josh.  xiii.  33:  The  Lord  said  to  Moses,  "Take  the 
Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them. 
And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them  to  cleanse  them  :  Sprinkle 
water  of  purifying  upon  them,  and  let  them  shave  all  their 
flesh,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  so  make  themselves 
clean."  Num.  viii.  6,  7. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  language  of  Numbers  xix.  20, 
that  this  water  was  always  to  be  used  for  the  purification  of  un- 
clcanncss,  however  contracted.  By  it  proselytes  from  other 
nations  were  cleansed  and  admitted  to  the  covenant  of  Israel. 
Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  captives  of 
Midian.  When  Midian  was  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  Joshua, 
the  female  children  were  spared  and  held  as  captives.  Com- 
mand was  then  issued,  "Whosoever  hath  killed  any  person,  and 
whosoever  hath  touched  any  slain,  purify  both  yourselves  and 
your  captives,  on  the  third  day  and  on  -the  seventh  day.  And 
purify  all  your  raiment,  and  all  that  is  made  of  skins,  and  all 
work  of  goats'  hair,  and  all  things  made  of  wool."  This  gave 
occasion  to  an  exposition  of  the  law  by  Eleazar.  "And  Elea- 
zar  the  priest  said  unto  the  men  of  war  which  went  to  the  bat- 
tle, This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses:  Only  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  the 
tin,  and  the  lead,  everything  that  may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall 
make  it  go  through  the  fire,  and  it  shall  be  clean;  nevertheless, 
it  shall  be  purified  with  the  water  of  separation ;  and  all  that 
abideth  not  the  fire  ye  shall  make  go  through  the  water.'" 
Numbers  xxxi.  19-23. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  captives  were  about  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  bond-servants  to  Israel;  and  that  all  bond-ser- 
vants were  included,  from  the   days   of  Abraham,  with   their 
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masters'  families  in  the  privileges  of  the  covenant.  Gen.  xvii. 
13;  Ex.  xii.  44;  Deut.  xvi.  14;-  xxix.  11.  This  right  of  puri- 
fication was  therefore  the  initiatory  ordinance,  by  which,  as 
proselytes  from  the  Gentiles,  these  children  were  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  covenants  of  Israel. 

6. IDENTITY    OF    THESE    ORDINANCES. 

In  the  institutions  above  described,  we  see  essential  identity, 
with  circumstantial  variations.  They  were  identical  in  the  fact 
that,  in  each,  the  material  symbols  consisted  of  water  and  sacri- 
ficial elements,  with  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wood;  that 
they  were  dispensed  by  a  second  party,  a  priestly  administrator; 
that  they  were  applied  by  sprinkling  with  a  hyssop  bush ;  and 
that  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  recipient, 
and  scaling  his  title  to  covenant  privileges. 

There  were  circumstantial  diiferences  as  to  the  sacrificial  ele- 
ments, and  as  to  the  administrator.  The  inferior  dignity  of  a 
single  person  to  that  of  the  whole  nation,  and  his  comparative 
poverty,  rendered  proper  the  offering  of  a  bird  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  leper,  whilst  goats  and  calves  were  offered  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  whole  people.  For  the  case  of  defilement  by 
the  dead,  the  circumstances  rendered  special  provision  neces- 
sary, as  already  pointed  out.  The  sacrifice  was,  therefore,  re- 
duced to  ashes  for  preservation  and  conveyance;  and  since  the 
proper  place  of  the  priests  was  at  the  sanctuary,  and  it  might, 
therefore,  be  impossible  to  procure  one  of  them  where  the  death 
occurred,  allowance  was  given  to  any  clean  person  of  that 
"kingdom  of  priests"  to  administer  the  ordinance. 

Whilst  in  these  circumstantial  points  there  was  a  diff"erence,  it 
is  evident  that  the  ordinance  was  essentially  one  and  the  same 
in  all  these  diversities. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  sprinklings  were  followed  by  certain 
"washings,"  which  were  also  prescribed  upon  some  other  occa- 
sions. These  were  essentially  different  from  the  sacrament  of 
purification  in  their  nature  and  design.  In  them  the  person  ap- 
plied the  water  to  himself,  whilst  the  water  of  separation  was 
always  applied  by  another.     In  them  the  mode  of  application 
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was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  who  was  simply  re- 
(|uired  to  wash  himself,  whilst  the  water  of  separation  was 
always  applied  by  sprinkling  with  a  hyssop  bush.  They  in- 
cluded no  sacrificial  element  with  the  water,  and  did  not  express 
grace  bestowed  from  above,  but  indicated  the  duty  of  personal 
holiness  and  purity  of  life  in  those  to  whom  grace  has  been 
given  already.  For  this  reason,  they  were  appointed  as  an  ob- 
servance, after  the  sprinkling,  by  those  who  were  cleansed.  The 
meaning  of  these  washings  appears  in  such  language  as  that  of 
God  by  Isaiah:  "Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil; 
learn  to  do  well."  Isa.  i.  IG,  17.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sacrificial 
element  was  essential  in  the  water  of  separation,  and  it  signi- 
fied and  sealed  to  the  believer  cleansing  from  the  defilement  of  a 
depraved  nature,  and  of  sin  already  committed,  and  life  to  the 
spiritually  dead,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  imparted  blood  and  Spirit 
of  Christ.  In  a  word,  the  latter  was  a  sacrament,  and  the 
others  were  not. 
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7. — THIS    SACRAMENT    MEANT,    LIFE    TO  THE    DEAD. 

The  meaning  of  tliis  ordinance  is  clearly  traceable  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  leper  was  accounted  as  one  dead  (Num.  xii. 
12),  and  as  €uch  was  excluded  from  his  family  and  from  the 
congregation  and  camp  of  Israel.  It  is  agreed  among  intelli- 
gent commentators  that  the  treatment  thus  appointed  for  the 
leper  had  reference  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease  with 
which  he  was  infected,  which  was  regarded  as  in  a  special  man- 
ner a  punishment  of  sin  (Num.  xii.  10;  2  Kings  v.  27;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  20),  and  was  its  most  fitting  symbol,  alike  in  its  loath- 
someness, its  deadliness,  and  its  spreading  and  contagious  na- 
ture. The  same  idea  was  involved  in  uncleanness  by  contact 
with  the  dead.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin.  Its  occurrence  is 
therefore  a  demonstration  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  victim. 
Whosoever  touched  the  dead  became  ceremonially  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  his  spiritual  disease — his  depravity  and 
death — and  was  therefore  excluded  with  the  leper  from  the 
sanctuary  and  the  camp.  Num.  v.  2.     So,  too,  the  whole  Gentile 
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world  were  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  and  therefore  "aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  from  the  cove^ 
nants  of  promise."  Eph.  ii.  1,  12.  And  although  they  were 
not  excluded  from  the  camp,  as  were  the  unclean  of  Israel,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  as  dead.  In  all  this  a  view 
is  implied  which  the  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible  will  find  to 
pervade  its  pages  every  where.  The  idea  of  the  ceremonial 
defilement  thus  purged,  was  not  that  of  an  extrinsic  unclean- 
ncss  or  outward  soiling  of  the  living  person ;  but  of  the  putre- 
faction and  loathsomeness  of  the  dead.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  an  outward  lavation  of  the  person,  how- 
ever abundant,  but  in  the  communication  and  iptroduction  of  a 
new  principle  of  life. 

Such  precisely  was  the  significance  of  the  institutions  above 
described.  While  outward  transgression  was  rebuked  and  con- 
demned by  the  personal  washings  enjoined,  the  inadequacy  of 
mere  external  morality  was  indicated  and  urged  by  the  institu- 
tions of  purification  and  the  water  of  separation.  By  them  the 
one  profound  necessity  of  our  lost  and  ruined  nature  was  most 
impressively  indicated.  The  corrupt  need  purifying;  the  dead 
need  restoration  to  life.  But  how  shall  this  be  accomplished  ? 
'•''Can  thesQ  dry  bones  live?"  The  answer  is  given  by  Ezekiel 
in  two  successive  chapters  (Ezck.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.),  in  the  for- 
mer of  which,  cleansing,  and  the  latter,  life,  are  promised,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit's  agency.  "  Then  will  I  sj9rm7c?<3  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean.  .  .  And  I  will  put  my 
Spirit  within  you."  "Thus  said  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  0  my 
people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  out  of 
your  graves,  and  will  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  And 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  when  I  have  opened  your 
graves,  0  my  people,  and  brought  you  out  of  your  graves,  and 
shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live." 

This  precisely  was  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  of  purifica- 
tion for  sin,  with  the  addition  that  it  set  forth  the  value  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  expressed 
the  bestowal  of  these  both  upon  his  people.  Ilis  blood  redeems 
them  from  the  curse,  while  the  Spirit  imparts  cleansing  to  their 
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defilement — spiritual  life  to  them,  dead.  Paul  recognises  as  one, 
these  various  ordinances  of  purifying,  and  explains  their  mean- 
ing in  one  significant  sentence.  ''If  the  hlood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanc- 
tifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God?"  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  Here  "dead  works" 
are  the  works  of  those  who  are  dead  in  sin,  and  are  put  in  con- 
trast with  the  living  works  of  those,  who,  purified  and  quickened 
by  Christ,  serve,  in  newness  of  life,  him  who  is  the  God,  not  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

The  significance  of  this  passage  is  yet  more  apparent  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  context.  Paul  had  referred  to  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  "which  stood  only  in  meats,  and 
•drinks,  and  divers  bajitisvis,"  (so  it  is  in  the  original)  "and  car- 
nal ordinances."  "But  Christ  being  come,"  "neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in 
•once  into  the  holy  place,"  etc.  It  is  with  reference  to  these 
"divers  baptisms"  that  Paul  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  blood  and 
ushcs  as  identical  in  their  meaning,  and  their  sprinkling  as  the 
means  of  the  purification  of  the  flesh.  He  then  .immediately 
proceeds,  in  the  language  which  we  have  already  noticed,  to  de- 
scribe the  scaling  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai  with  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  and  water. 

8. — CLEANSING   WAS   ALWAYS   BY   SPRINKLINO. 

Here  the  fact  is  interesting  and  significant,  that  in  all  the 
various  forms  of  purification  and  consecration,  the  clement  sig- 
nificant of  grace  imparted  by  the  Spirit,  whether  it  was  blood, 
water,  or  oil,  was  invariably  applied  by  sprinkling  or  pouring. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  blood  of  the  passover,  sprinkled  with  hys- 
sop on  the  lintels  and  doorposts,  by  which  Israel  was  sanctified 
unto  God.  Thus  it  was  with  the  blood  of  the  various  sacrifices, 
whether  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  as  an  ofi"ering  of  atonement  to 
God,  or  upon  the  person,  as  a  purgation  from  sin.  See  Ex.  xxiv. 
6,  8;  xxix.  16.    Lev.  i.  5,  11;  iii.  2,  8,  13;  v.  9;  vii.  2,  14: 
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viii.  30;   ix.  12,  13;   xvii.  6.    Num.  xviii.  17;  xix.  4.    Heb. 
ix.  21. 

So  also  it  was  with  the  oil  of  consecration  sprinkled  on  the 
tabernacle  and  its  vessels  (Lev.  viii.  10-12),  and  with  the  oil  of 
anointing  sprinkled  and  poured  upon  the  cleansed  leper  (Lev. 
xiv.  16,  17,  18,  29).  The  consecration  of  the  priests  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  in  connexion  with  this,  in  view  of  its 
analogy  to  and  difference  from  that  of  the  Levites.  The  latter, 
as  already  described,  were  purified  for  their  office  by  sprinkling 
with  the  water  of  separation.  The  priests  were  consecrated  by 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  and  oil.  They  vrere  first  washed  with 
water  by  Moses  (Lev.  viii.  G),  who  was  to  Aaron  ^'instead  of 
God"  (Ex.  iv.  IG).  This  rite  seems  to  have  symbolised  that 
original  purity  of  nature  which  the  Father,  by  the  Spirit,  be- 
stowed upon  that  "holy  thing"  which  was  born  of  Mary.  Af- 
ter thi^ywashing,  ''Moses  poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon 
Aaron's  head,  and  anointed  him,  to  sanctify  him."  "And  Moses 
took  of  the  anointing  oil  and  of  the  blood  (of  the  ram  of  conse- 
cration) which  was  upon  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron, 
and  upon  his  garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his  sons' 
garments  with  him,  and  sanctified  Aaron,  and  his  garments,  and 
his  sons,  and  his  sons'  garments  with  him."  Lev.  viii.  12,  30. 
So  it  was  with  prophets  and  kings,  who  were  anointed  to  their 
offices  hj  i^ouring  the  anointing  oil  upon  them.  See  1  Sam.  x. 
1;  xvi.  1;  1  Kings  xix.  IG;  2  Kings  ix.  G,  etc.  When  it  is 
considered  that  whilst  water  is  the  accepted  symbol  of  the 
cleansing,  life-giving  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  oil  is  the  sym- 
bol of  his  comforting,  enlightening,  endowing  grace,  the  bearing 
of  these  observances  upon  our  present  inquiry  will  be  manifest. 
See  Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  18,  21 ;  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  ii.  2 ;  Ixxxix.  20, 
21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27. 

Here,  too,  the  fact  is  significant,  that  Moses  makes  no  men- 
tion of  water  in  connexion  with  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  although  Paul  assures  us  it  was  used,  (Ex.  xxiv.  8;  Heb. 
ix.  19).  This  gives  probability  to  the  supposition  that  in  all  those 
places  where  the  sprinkhng  of  blood  on  the  person  was  appoint- 
ed, water  was  mingled  with  it;  as  evidently  the  nature  and  in- 
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tcntion  of  the  rite  were  in  all  these  cases  essentially  the  same. 
The  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  mercy  seat  signified  satis- 
faction to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ  olTered  in 
the  holy  place  in  heaven.  Its  sprinkling  upon  the  person  of  the 
offerer  expressed  the  aj^pUcation  of  that  blood  for  the  cleansing 
of  sin  ;  ■which  is  always  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accompanied 
with  his  imparted  graces.  Jesus  "came  by  water  and  blood," 
as  John  so  earnestly  insists,  (1  John  v.  G,)  and  the  mingled 
stream  which  that  apostle  saw  flow  from  the  pierced  side,  (John 
xix.  34,)  was  but  a  typo  of  these  two  inseparable  virtues  which 
flow  to  sinners  from  the  wounds  of  the  Crucified. 

9. — MEANINd    OF    TJIE    KITES    OF    I'UllIFYINd. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  details  of  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances  of  purifying  of  which  we  have  no  explanation  in 
the  Scriptures.  What  was  meant  by  the  cedar,  hyssop,  and 
scarlet,  we  know  not,  unless  we  may  suppose,  from  Isaiah  i.  18, 
that  the  scarlet  meant  to  indicate  the  conspicuous  and  ineradi- 
cable stain  of  sin ;  and  the  cedar  and  hyssop  may  have  had  some 
coincident  sense.  In  the  two  birds  used  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
leper,  there  is  a  manifest  and  very  beautiful  type  of  the  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Ilim  who  "livcth,  and  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  for  evermore,  and  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death."  Rev.  i.  18. 

In  the  red  heifer,  slain  without  the  camp,  and  its  blood  sprin- 
kled before  the  tabernacle,  we  sec  a  type  of  Jesus  crucified  with- 
out the  gate,  (Ileb.  xiii.  11-13,)  and  his  blood  offered  in  the 
holiest  place;  whilst  the  ashes  and  water  sprinkled  on  the  unclean 
signified  the  incorruptible  virtue  of  that  blood  applied  to  sinners 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Why  the  unclean  were  required  to  be 
sprinkled,  specifically,  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh,  in 
order  to  cleansing;  and  why  it  is  so  emphatically  stated,  that  "if 
lie  purify  not  himself  the  third  day,  then  the  seventh  day  ho 
shall  not  be  clean,"  (Num.  xix.  12,)  is  not  stated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  ordinance  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  third  day's  cleansing  was  typical  of  the 
resurrection   of  Christ  on   that  day,  and  taught  that  we  must 
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have  a  part  in  the  power  of  that  resurrection,  and  become  "alive 
unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,"  (Roitq.  vi.  11,)  if  we  would  not 
be  excluded  from  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the  last  day, 
which  was  here  symbolized  by  the  seventh  day  of  purification, 
that  being  the  number  of  perfection  and  completion. 

The  reason  why  the  water  of  purification  must  be  living  or 
flowing  water,  as  was  constantly  required,  (Num.  xix.  17,  etc.,) 
is  evident.  It  was  the  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  "proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father"  (John  xv.  26);  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  The 
first  scriptural  symbol  of  that  blessed  life-giving  Agent  was  the 
river  of  Eden,  which,  from  thence  flowing,  was  parted  into  four 
heads  to  water  the  whole  earth.  Hence,  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, "the  river  of  God"  constantly  recurs  with  the  same  sig- 
nificance, until  at  last  in  the  vision  of  the  Revelation  we  see  its 
crystal  waters  forever  flowing  through  the  restored  paradise  of 
God,  now  no  longer  the  solitary  garden-home  of  one  human 
pair,  but  grown  to  be  a  great  city,  filled  with  an  innumerable 
throng  of  the  redeemed;  yet  still  identified  by  the  river  flowing 
through  its  street,  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  See  Rev.  ii.  7,  and  xxii.  1,  2.  Compare  Ps.  xlvi. 
4;  Ixv.  9;  Ezek.  xlvii.  2,  0  ;  John  iv.  10,  14;  vii.  38,  39. 


10. 


-OLD    TESTAMENT    ALLUSIONS    TO    TIIEM. 


It  was  of  the  Levitical  ordinance  of  purification  with  ashes 
and  water  that  David  spake,  when,  in  the  fifty- first  Psalm,  with 
intense  self-loathing  he  recognised  the  depth  of  his  native  de- 
pravity, and  the  enormity  of  his  sins,  and  cried:  "Wash  me 
thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin." 
"  Purge  me  ivitli  hjs^o}:),  and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  Ps.  li.  2,  7.  To  it  Isaiah  refers, 
when  speaking  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  his  introduction 
of  the  Gentiles  to  its  benefits,  he  says:  "So  shall  he  sprinJde 
many  nations,"  (Isa.  lii.  15,)  a  promise  anticipated  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  infant  daughters  of  Midian.  This  passage  finds  a 
very  beautiful  parallel  and  illustration  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  descriptive  of  the  comforting  and  sanctifying  work  of 
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Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  "He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass  (or  stubble) ;  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." 
Ps.  Ixxii.  6.  Ezekiel,  in  a  passage  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  anticipates  the  future  restoration  of  Israel,  and  utters 
promises  which  evidently  take  their  form  from  the  scene  at  Sinai, 
when  the  same  people,  rescued  from  Egypt,  were  restored  to 
covenant  by  the  sprinkling  of  water  and  blood — "I  will  take 
you  from  among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land.  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  tvater  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from  all 
your  filthiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new 
heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ; 
and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  tuill  put  my  Spirit  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes;  and  ye  shall  keep 
my  judgments,  and  do  them."   Ezek.  xxxvi.  24-27. 

With  respect  to  these  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  only 
remains  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  figure  of  sprinkling  or 
pouring  used  to  signify  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  de- 
rived from  the  descent  of  the  life-giving  rain  of  heaven.  Says 
God  to  Israel:  "I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and 
floods  upon  the  dry  ground;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy 
seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring;  and  they  shall  spring 
up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water-courses."  Isa. 
xliv.  3,  4.  Compare  Ps.  Ixxii.  G,  above;  Joel  ii.  28,  29;  Acts 
ii.  17,  18. 

Such  was*the  sacrament  of  purification  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, the  seal  of  admission  to  the  communion  of  the  clean  or 
holy  house  of  Israel,  and  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenants  made 
with  them.  In  all  the  law,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  sacramental 
cleansing,  except  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  upon  the  person.  In 
one  case  only,  in  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  is  there  any 
appearance  of  immersion  or  dipping  being  used — the  case  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian — and  the  circumstances  make  it  very  ques- 
tionable whether  even  he  was  immersed.  The  command  given 
him  by  Elisha  was,  "Go  and  tvash  seven  times  in  Jordan."  2 
Kings  Y.  10.     The  word  in  the  original  here  used  is  that  which 
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describes  the  washing  of  Ahab's  bloody  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria,  (1  Kings  xxii.  38) ;  and  that  of  the  new-born  infant 
before  it  is  clothed,  (Ezek.  xvi.  4,)  neither  of  which  certainly 
was  immersed.  The  same  word  is  here  used  in  the  Greek, 
which  is  elsewhere  employed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  describe 
the  purification  of  one  defiled  by  the  dead.  The  original  word, 
moreover,  which  in  the  narrative  is  translated  "dipped,"  is  that 
which  is  used  in  Genesis  xxxvi.  31,  where  it  is  with  evident  cor- 
rectness rendered  into  the  Septuagint  by  a  word  meaning  to 
bespatter.  Had  the  coat  of  Joseph  been  immersed  in  blood,  and 
so  dyed  all  over,  the  imposture  must  have  been  detected  atfJnce; 
as  no  one  could  imagine  that  the  garments  of  one  slain  by  a 
wild  beast  would  receive  more  than  a  bespattering  or  besmearing 
of  blood.  When  to  these  facts  are  added  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  the  law,  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  was  by  sprinkling 
him  seven  times,  it  seems  scarcely  to  be  doubtful  that  such  was 
the  mode  of  Naaman's  seven  times  washing.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  extraordinary  case  is  the  only  one  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  it  can  be  maintained  that  immersion  even  seems  to  be  en- 
joined. 

11. — BAPTISM    JOB   THE   DEAD. 

After  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  the  Greeks  brouMit  the  Jews  into  intimate  con- 
tact  with  that  people,  by  whom  they  were  greatly  favored.  The 
Greek  language  was  in  consequence  so  extensively  adopted  by 
them,  that  not  only  was  it  employed  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
it  in  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  This  ver- 
sion was  much  used  by  Christ  and  his  disciples,  and  is  still  extant 
in  our  hands.  Transmitted  to  us  with  these  Greek  Scriptures, 
there  are  certain  other  Jewish  writings  of  that  age  in  the  Greek 
language,  which  shed  much  light  on  the  history,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Jews  of  the  time ;  although  the  attempt  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  give  them  canonical  authority  has  tended  to 
disparage  and  fix  a  stigma  upon  them,  under  the  name  of  Apo- 
crypha. 
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We  do  not  here  cite  the  Apocrypha  as  of  divine  authority ; 
but  as  documents  unquestionably  of  Jewish  origin,  written  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore  competent  evidence  of  the 
sense  in  vs^hich  the  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  used  by 
the  Jews.  Among  these  writings  is  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
or  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  In  chapter  xxxi.  30,  of  this  book, 
(xxxiv.  25,  of  the  English  version,)  is  a  proverb  which  reads  lit- 
erally thus:  "He  that  hath  been  baptized  from  the  dead,  and 
again  toucheth  the  dead,  what  availeth  his  washing?"  The 
Greek  w^ord  here  translated  "washing,"  is  from  the  same  verb 
which  was  used  in  Elisha's  message  to  Naaman,  to  tvash  seven 
times  in  Jordan.  That  the  proverb  has  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  purification  for  sin  is  very  manifest.  That  it  designates 
that  ordinance  by  the  name,  baptism,  is  also  evident.  This  pas- 
sage is  not  only  in  itself  very  important  on  the  subject  under 
discussion:  it  is  also  a  key  to  a  most  significant  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Paul — a  passage  which  has  no  little  perplexed  ex- 
positors: "What  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  baptized  for  the 
dead  ?"  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  Here  Paul  alludes  to  the  Levitical  puri- 
fication for  the  dead.  He  urges  that  the  resurrection  of  those 
who  are  physically  dead  is  attested  by  that  typical  ordinance  in 
which,  by  the  sprinkling  of  water  and  ashes,  the  subjects  of  it 
were  restored  from  ceremonial  death  to  life.  He  insists  that  the 
type  must  have  an  antitype.  From  this  passage,  it  appears  that 
this  ordinance  was  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the  purposes 
which  we  have  already  indicated,  but  to  be  a  most  cheering  pledge 
and  seal  to  bereaved  friends,  that,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
and  Spirit  of  Christ,  those  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  rise 
again — a  fact  so  vividly  present  to  the  faith  of  the  sorrowing 
Martha,  as  she  wept  at  her  brother's  sepulchre.  John  xi.  24. 
The  profession  of  her  faith,  there  uttered  to  Jesus,  took  place 
the  very  day  after  she  and  her  house  must  have  received  the  bap- 
tism of  purification  according  to  the  law.  How  congruous  and 
appropriate  to  all  this  was  our  Saviour's  announcement  of  him- 
self as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  which  were  proslaimed  in 
that  ordinance,  is  at  once  apparent. 
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Our  exposition  of  Paul's  argument  on  the  resurrection  may 
be  questioned,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  would  not 
presume  the  Corinthian  church  to  be  familiar  with  the  Levitical 
sacrament  of  purification,  as  they  were  probably  Gentiles.  But 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  verses  1-11,  he  ad- 
dresses them  as  children  of  Abraham,  familiar  with  the  Pente- 
teuch,  and  with  baptism  by  sprinkling.  "  Moreover,  brethren, 
I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  how  that  all  our  fathers 
were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were 
all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,"  etc.  That 
Israel  was  not  immersed  in  the  sea,  we  know.  That  they  were 
not  in  but  under  the  cloud,  Paul  here  testifies.  How,  then, 
were  they  baptized ?  The  Psalmist  expressly  tells  us:  "The 
clouds powrec?  out  water"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  17) ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably presume  that  the  east  wind  which  piled  up  the  waters  as 
Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  21)  would  cast  a 
spray  upon  the  people.  Thus  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea. 


12. — BAPTISM    FAMILIAR   AT   THE   COxMINa    OF   CHRIST. 

It  is  evident  that  the  purification  for  the  dead  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  familiar,  impressive,  and  influential  of  all  the 
Levitical  institutions.  Familiar,  because  it  was  brought  home 
to  every  house  in  which  a  death  took  place,  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  fulfilled  the  last  offices  to  the  body  of  the  dead.  Im- 
pressive and  influential,  because  of  its  exceedingly  instructive 
•character,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which,  and  the  frequency 
with  which,  its  lessons  were  conveyed.  It  did  not,  however,  es- 
•cape  the  corruptions  of  the  elders,  who  made  the  law  of  God  of 
non  e  eff^ect  by  their  traditions.  Not  satisfied  with  simple  obedience 
to  the  law,  in  purifying  themselves,  their  utensils,  and  furniture, 
under  the  circumstances  specified  in  it,  they  multiplied  occasions 
for  such  observances,  both  as  to  the  personal  washings  and  the 
sacramental  sprinklings  prescribed.  "  Except  they  wash  their 
hands  oft,  they  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
And  when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  baptize,  they 
eat  not.  And  many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  re- 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  3. — 2. 
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ceived  to  hold,  as  the  baptizing  of  cups  and  pots  and  brasen 
vessels,  and  of  tables."  Mark  vii.  3,  4.  The  statement  of  Mark 
is  here  given  as  it  is  in  the  original.  In  our  English  version, 
the  words  baptize  and  baptisms  are  rendered  "wash"  and  "wash- 
ings." The  margin  also  substitutes  "beds"  for  "tables." 
Neither  of  these  could  very  well  bo  immersed.  Both  of  them, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  well  as  pots,  and  cups,  and  brasen  vessels, 
were  occasionally  to  be  purified,  according  to  the  law,  by  that 
sprinkling  which  Sirach  designates  by  this  very  word  baptism. 
Evidently  the  evangelist  refers  to  an  unauthorised  and  improper 
use  of  the  water  of  separation.  The  same  superstition  is  refer- 
red to  by  Luke.  He  says  that  a  Pharisee  with  whom  Jesus 
dined  "marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed"  (in  the  original, 
baptized)  "before  dinner."  Luke  xi.  38. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Pharisees  who  regarded  the 
body  of  the  people  as  accursed  (John  vii.  49),  held  themselves 
to  be  defiled  by  any  contact  with  them.  Compare  Isa.  Ixv.  5. 
Hence,  on  return  from  market  and  other  occasions  of  such  con- 
tact, they  resorted  to  the  water  of  separation  for  their  purify- 
ing. "Except  they  baptize,  they  eat  not;"  and  hence  the  water- 
pots  of  stone,  which,  "after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the 
Jews,"  were  set  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  John 
ii.  6.  These  "  held  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,"  that  is,  fifteen 
or  twenty  gallons.  Such  were  evidently  inadequate  for  immer- 
sion, even  if  full,  which  they  were  not,  until  "  filled  up  to  the 
brim"  at  the  command  of  Jesus;  and  had  they  been  used  by 
the  multitude  of  the  feast  for  any  manner  of  bathing,  our  Sa- 
viour would  hardly  have  appropriated  them  as  receptacles  for 
wine,  nor  made  it  of  the  water.  But  when  we  recollect  that 
sprinkling  with  hyssop  was  the  invariable  mode  of  purifying  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  all  is  clear,  and  the  water  of  purification, 
converted  by  the  Redeemer  into  the  wine  of  the  marriage  feast, 
anticipates  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  foreshadows  the  wine  of  the 
kingdom.  These  facts  elucidate  the  circumstance  that  "a  ques- 
tion about  purifying"  should  bring  some  of  John's  disciples  and 
the  Jews  to  John,  with  the  report  that  Jesus  was  baptizing. 
John  iii.  25,  26.     They  also  illustrate  the  language  of  Jesus  to 
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Nicodemus.  John  iii.  3-5.  Persons  who  had  been  ceremoni- 
ally dead,  and  were  restored  by  the  baptismal  rite,  were  spoken 
of  among  the  Jews  as  new  born,  since  they  thus  entered  upon 
new  life.  When,  therefore,  Nicodemus  was  perplexed  by  being 
told  of  the  necessity  of  being  "  born  from  above,"  as  the  mar- 
gin literally  renders  our  Saviour's  words,  he  was  at  once  re- 
minded of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  familiar  water  of  se- 
paration which  was  just  then  rendered  so  conspicuous  by  the 
baptism  of  John.  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  even  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  true  water  of  life,  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God."  The  conjunction  here — "water  and  the  Spirit" 
— is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Matthew  xxi.  5:  "Thy  King 
Cometh  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  It  is 
equivalent  to  even,  and  marks  the  one  clause  as  expository  of 
the  other. 

The  facts  here  set  forth  confirm  the  meaning  which  we  have 
already  attributed  to  Paul's  statement  respecting  the  ordinances 
of  the  old  dispensation,  which  "stood  only  in  meats,  and  drinks, 
and  divers  baptisms,  and  carnal  ordinances."  Heb.  ix.  10. 
Plainly  he  refers,  as  the  context  shows,  to  the  water  of  purifica- 
tion as  variously  dispensed. 


13. 


-IT    WAS    KNOWN   AS    BAPTISM. 


From  what  has  been  presented,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  word  baptism  was  unquestionably  in 
familiar  use  among  the  Jews,  to  designate  some  ordinance  of  the 
Old  Testament;  that  it  was  so  used  by  Sirach,  by  Mark,  Luke, 
John,  and  Paul,  in  repeated  instances ;  that,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  rite  thus  named,  it  was  a  purifying;  that  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  ordinance  of  immer- 
sion for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  that  purification  was  invari- 
ably accomplished  by  sprinkling  or  pouring;  that  Sirach  ex- 
pressly designates  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purification  by 
the  name  of  baptism;  and  that  the  New  Testament  writers  here 
referred  to,  in  their  use  of  the  word,  plainly  refer  to  the  same 
ordinance.  The  Scriptures  already  cited  show  abundantly  the 
meaning  of  this  ordinance.     It  expressed  the  bestowal  by  Christ 
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of  that  Holy  Spirit  which,  wherever  and  whenever  given,  is  al- 
ways the  Spirit  of  life,  and  of  that  blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.  It  set  forth  the  separation  of  the  recipient  from  the 
world,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  was  therefore  called 
"the  water  of  separation."  It  signified  the  consequent  deliver- 
ance of  the  soul  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death;  its  cleansing 
from  spiritual  defilement,  and  the  implanting  of  new  life  to  holi- 
ness and  God;  and  it  announced  the  final  resurrection  of  the 
body,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  life  dwelling  in  it. 
All  that  was  thus  signified  by  this  ordinance,  it  also  sealed  to 
the  faith  of  the  receivers.  Its  distinctive  scriptural  designation 
is,  the  hajytism  of  2>wifwation  for  sin.  Compare  Num.  xix.  0, 
with  the  other  places  above  cited. 

14. — John's  baptism. 

After  four  hundred  years  of  withdrawal  from  Israel  because 
of  their  sins,  God's  mercy  again  returned  to  that  people,  and 
the  forerunner  John  was  sent  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  long 
expected  Messiah.  Under  similar  circumstances,  after  centuries 
of  alienation,  God  had  renewed  his  covenant  with  Israel  at 
Sinai  by  the  baptismal  sprinkling  of  blood  and  water;  and  in  the 
restoration,  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  of  that  people,  now  out- 
cast from  God,  the  covenant  is  again  to  be  renewed  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  wc  have  seen  Ezekiel  testify.  "Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  John  was  a 
priest,  and  came  under  the  old  dispensation,  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  and  to  the  ordinances  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to 
make  any  addition.  Of  his  baptism,  no  description  is  given,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  new  institutions.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
contemporaries  appear  to  view  it  as  a  novelty.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  seen,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  institution  of  fa- 
miliar use  and  significance,  and  only  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  the  extent  of  its  administration  by  John,  and  the 
preaching  with  which  he  accompanied  it.  See  John  i.  25.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  would  appear  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins"  which  John  preached  (Luke  iii.  3)  was  identical  with  tliat 
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"baptism  of  purification  for  sin"  -which  Moses  ordained,  which 
always  conditioned  its  spiritual  benefits  upon  true  repentance 
and  faith,  and  with  which  the  whole  nation  were  more  familiar 
than  with  any  other  ordinance  whatever  of  their  religion. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  baptism  was  eminently 
adapted  to  the  intent  and  end  of  John's  ministry.  No  supposa- 
ble  modification  of  it  would  have  rendered  it  more  appropriate 
to  the  purposes  of  that  ministry.  There  were,  moreover,  para- 
mount reasons  why  this  baptism  and  no  other  should  be  admin- 
istered by  John.  He  came  to  herald  the  advent  of  Him  of 
whom  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  spake — in  whom  all  the  types 
and  shadows  were  fulfilled.  lie  came  especially  to  proclaim 
him  as  the  promised  Sprinkler  of  the  nations,  the  Baptizer  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  him,  John  the  beloved  afterward  wrote 
that  he  came  *'by  water  and  blood,  not  by  water  only,  but  by 
water  and  blood"  (1  John  v.  G) — by  that  gift  of  his  blood  and 
Spirit  which  was  so  strikingly  prefigured  by  the  Levitical  bap- 
tism. Had  John  employed  any  other  ordinance  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  unavoidable  effect  would  have  been  to  obscure  and  cast 
doubt  upon  the  design  and  significance  of  this  baptism,  by  which 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  faith  of  believers  had  been  sealed 
and  pointed  forward  to  the  Coming  One.  It  would  have  im- 
plied uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  fulfilled  in  Christ.  But 
when  John,  calling  Israel  to  repentance,  administered  to  them 
the  old  baptism  of  purification,  and  announced  the  coming  of 
him,  the  true  Baptizer,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  should  search 
and  distinguish  between  professed  and  real  repentance,  "thor- 
oughly purge  his  floor,  and  gather  the  wheat  into  his  garner," 
but  "burn  up  the  chafi"  with  unquenchable  fire,"  (Luke  iii.  17,) 
he  set  his  seal  to  the  testimony  and  the  faith  of  many  ages,  and 
pointed  out  in  Jesus  the  antitype  of  all  the  meaning  of  this 
most  conspicuous  and  richly  significant  rite.  "I  knew  him  not," 
said  John,  "but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending, 
and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son 
of  God."  John  i.  33,  34.     Thus,  like  the  star   of  Bethlehem, 
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did  this  type  illumine  the  darkness  of  ages  and  point  down 
their  track,  guiding  the  faith  of  kings,  prophets,  and  saints, 
until,  through  the  ministry  of  John,  it  singled  out  and  desig- 
nated Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  he  of  whom  it  was  the  herald  and 
witness. 

In  the  remarkable  transaction  of  his  own  baptism,  the  Son  of 
man,  as  the  head  of  his  people,  received  for  them  the  seal  of 
purgation  from  sin.  In  it  he  enjoyed,  with  the  Levites  and  the 
priests,  pledges  of  his  separation  to  his  office,  and  of  those  gifts 
and  graces  which  adorned  his  ministry.  In  it  the  water  of  bap- 
tism scaled  to  him  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  life  by  which  he 
should  triumph  over  sin  and  death.  And  immediately  thereupon 
ho  received  the  thing  so  signified  by  the  descent  upon  him  of 
that  eternal  Spirit,  through  whom  "  he  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God,"  (Ilcb.  ix.  14,)  and  through  whom  he  rose  from  the 
dead.  Compare  Rom.  viii.  10,  11.  The  priests  were  anointed 
with  holy  anointing  oil.  But  Jesus  was  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  was  thus  revealed  as  the  sole  possessor,  fountain, 
and  administrator  of  the  Spirit;  which  thenceforward  abode  upon 
him  as  his;  and  v/hicli  therefore  he  only  can  impart.  And  since 
his  distinctive  office  and  endowment  thus  was  to  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  would  never  baptize  with  water,  as  did  both  John 
and  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  John  iv.  1,  2. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  wx  see  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety and  significance  in  the  use,  by  John,  of  the  water  of  Jordan 
for  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  As  we 
have  seen,  purification  for  sin  could  only  be  accomplished  with 
living  or  running  water,  as  typical  of  the  living  Spirit  which 
Jesus  gives.  John  therefore  selected  the  waters  of  that  one 
river  which  flows  through  Israel's  earthly  inheritance,  to 
represent  that  river  of  the  water  of  life,  which  flows  from 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  for  the  refreshing  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  rejection, 
by  Elisha,  of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
and  his  selection  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  as  alone  adequate 
for  purging  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.  See  2  Kings 
V.  10-14. 
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15. — JOHN'S   BAPTISM    ADMINISTERED    BY   CHRIST'S   DISCIPLES. 

The  preaching  and  baptism  of  John  soon  came  to  an  end,  in 
his  imprisonment  and  death.  His  ministry,  whilst  it  continued, 
was  perfe'ctly  identified  with  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
John  came,  says  Matthew,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
and  saying,  "  Repent  ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Matt.  iii.  2.  And  when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  the  same  historian  tells  us  that  "  from  that  time  Jesus 
began  to  preach,  and  to  say,  Repent;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Matt.  iv.  12,  17.  Thus,  taking  up  the  fallen  trum- 
pet of  John's  testimony,  Christ  and  his  apostles  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  ministry  to  preach  the  same  gospel  which  John  pro- 
claimed, the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Coming  One;  and  to 
call  Israel  by  repentance  and  the  fruits  of  it  to  prepare  for  ad- 
mission to  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  that  kingdom.  Preach- 
ing thus  the  very  same  gospel,  they  sealed  it  with  the  same 
baptism  that  John  administered,  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  disciples  of  Christ  continued 
to  the  close  of  his  ministry  to  accompany  their  testimony  with 
baptism.  In  fact,  it  is  only  incidentally  in  connexion  with  the 
excited  jealousy  of  some  of  John's  adherents,  (John  iii.  26; 
iv.  1,  2,)  that  we  learn  the  fact  that  Christ's  disciples,  in  their 
earlier  ministry,  baptized  at  all.  No  mention  is  made  of  its  dis- 
continuance, and  the  same  reasons  which  actuated  the  adminis- 
tration at  first,  would  seem  to  render  probable  its  continued  use; 
thus  proclaiming  and  sealing  the  fulfilment  of  that  gospel  which 
was  shadowed  forth  in  the  water  of  purifying. 

Until  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  gospel  thus  proclaimed  by 
John  and  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  was  in  the  name  of  the 
Coming  One.  Publicly,  Christ  generally  announced  his  true 
character  and  mission  in  parables  and  obscure  intimations.  Matt. 
xiii.  10-15.  Except  on  a  few  occasions,  it  was  only  to  his  im- 
mediate disciples  that  he  openly  revealed  himself  as  he  that 
should  come,  the  promised  Messiah.  But  at  the  close  of  his  min- 
istry, he  indicated  to  his  apostles  a  change  in  this  respect.  After 
his  resurrection  he  appeared  to  them  in  the  upper  chamber  and 
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told  them,  "  Thus  it  was  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  he  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47.  He 
thus  appropriated  to  himself  that  gospel  and  baptism  of  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins,  which  had  hitherto  been  preached  in 
the  name  of  the  Coming  One.  A  few  days  afterward,  meeting 
them  again,  he  announced  himself  more  fully,  as  having  acquired 
the  promised  kingdom  and  assumed  the  throne.  "All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  command  you."  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20. 
Again,  when  he  had  for  the  last  time  met  his  disciples  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  he  commanded  them  to  remain  at  Jerusalem, 
and  "  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye 
have  heard  of  me.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water;  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 
''Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you  :  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me."  Acts  i.  4,  5,  8.  Leav- 
ing such  commands  and  promises,  Jesus  was  received  up  to  the 
throne. 


16. — THE    BAPTISxM    OF   PENTECOST. 
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The  day  of  Pentecost  came,  and  the  promised  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  received.  Of  the  mode  of  it,  Jesus  had  said 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  '■'•come  upon''  the  disciples.  Acts 
i.  8.  Peter  declared  that  it  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  on  all  flesh,"  and  represented 
it  as  ^'^ shed  forth''  and  as  ^falling  upon"  the  disciples.  Acts 
ii.  17,  33;  xi.  15.  Immediately  upon  receiving  it,  Peter  began 
to  preach  the  gospel  and  baptism  of  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus — the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
He  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  and  power  were  now  given  to 
Jesus.  "Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  xlcts  V.  31.     The  baptism  of  the   Holy  Ghost, 
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Peter  declared  to  be  both  the  proof  of  Christ's  exaltation  and 
power,  and  the  means  of  his  dispensing  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness. "Being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this." 
"Repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.'^ 
Acts  ii.  33,  38,  39.  How  intimately  all  this  connects  itself  with 
John's  preaching  and  baptism,  and  how  directly  it  follows  in  the 
line  of  the  Old  Testament  baptism  of  purification  for  sin,  and 
the  promises  and  prophecies  relating  thereto,  is  apparent. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  baptism  was  administered  in  its  dis- 
tinctivQly  New  Testament  form.  Sacrifice  and  circumcision  had 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  passover,  which  hitherto  had  com- 
memorated the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  sealed  a  covenant  of 
peace  in  the  blood  of  the  Coming  One,  had  now  been  constituted 
the  memorial  of  Calvary,  and  the  seal  of  salvation  through  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  the  true  paschal  lamb ;  and  his  blood,  now  at 
length  shed,  took  the  place  of  the  lamb  of  that  feast.  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
In  a  manner  precisely  similar  and  coincident,  the  baptism  of 
purification  for  sin  was  now  modified.  No  longer  pointing  in 
shadowy  anticipation  to  the  Coming  Baptizer,  it  henceforward 
designated  him  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  blood, 
already  shed,  took  the  place  of  the  blood  of  goats,  calves,  and 
birds,  and  the  ashes  of  the  heifer;  and  as  Christ  came  to  declare 
the  Father,  and  to  send  forth  his  baptizing  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  the  ordinance  was  administered  thenceforth  in  the  names 
severally  of  the  Three  blessed  authors  of  iour  salvation,  who  arc 
now,  in  Christ,  so  clearly  and  graciously  revealed.  Its  meaning 
and  office  still  the  same  as  of  old — to  discriminate  the  clean  from 
the  unclean — its  form  was  unchanged,  except  by  the  omission  of 
the  ashes  of  sacrifice,  of  which  Christ's  blood  takes  the  place. 


17. 


-BAPTISM   BY   THE   APOSTLES. 


The  history  of  baptism  in  connexion  with  the  ministry  and 
teachings  of  the  apostles,  is  brief     On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it 
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was  administered  to  those  who  believed,  as  the  seal  of  the  promise 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  them 
and  their  children.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  found  by  Philip 
reading  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ.  The 
reader  is  aware  that  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters 
and  verses  is  a  modern  invention  without  divine  authority,  and 
unknown  to  Philip  and  the  eunuch.  The  argument  of  "the 
place  where  he  read"  begins  with  Isaiah  lii.  13,  and  closes  with 
the  end  of  the  fifty-third  chapter.  In  very  clear  and  striking 
terms,  the  prophet  describes  Him  who,  exalted  to  dignity  and 
power  at  the  expense  of  suffering  and  shame,  should  become  the 
baptizer  of  the  nations  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  "He  shall  be  ex- 
alted and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  As  many  were  astonied 
at  thee ;  his  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men :  so  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations."  With  this,  compare  Peter's  citation  from  Joel:  "I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  It  was  therefore 
natural,  that  when,  from  that  place  in  Isaiah,  Philip  preached 
Jesus,  and  told  of  the  ministry  of  John,  the  sufferings  and  ex- 
altation of  Christ,  and  the  baptism  of  Pentecost,  the  eunuch 
should  have  sought  baptism.  Nor  is  there,  in  these  circum- 
stances, room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  expected 
and  the  evangelist  administered  the  ordinance. 

Peter  was  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  house  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles;  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  upon  them,  he  demanded,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Acts  x.  47,  48.  Here  the  falling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  iqjon  the  house  of  Cornelius .  is  recognised 
as  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  bringing  of  water 
is  also  distinctly  implied  in  the  expression,  "Can  any  man  forbid 
water?"  language  altogether  incongruous  to  the  idea  of  going  to 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  immersion,  but  distinctly  suggestive  of 

water  in  order  to  its  sprinklins:  on  the  converts, 
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as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  which  had  ^^ fallen  upon''  them.     "As 
I  began  to  speak,"  says  Peter,  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them, 
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as  on  us  at  the  beginning.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water :  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Acts  xi.  15,  16. 

18. — MEANING   OF   THE  ORDINANCE. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
language  used  in  the  Scriptures  every  where,  to  express  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit's  mission  and  agency.  That  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  meant  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  Christ,  will  not  be  questioned.  That  he  never  comes, 
except  as  he  is  sent  by  and  from  Christ,  is  also  certain.  But  we 
will  search  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  in  vain  to  find  any 
allusion  to  his  mission  by  Christ,  his  coming,  or  his  agency,  in 
terms  derived  from  the  idea  of  immersion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  idea  of  outpouring  or  sprinkling  is  presented  continually  in 
both  the  Testaments.  He  is  described  as  poured  out  and  shed 
doion  by  Christ.  He  is  described  as  descending,  or  coming  doiun 
as  rain,  as  falling  uj^on  men,  and  shed  upon  them,  and  received 
by  them.  In  fact,  such  forms  of  expression  are  the  accepted 
and  only  ones  used  to  indicate  the  baptizing  office  of  Christ  and 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  the  significance  of  baptism,  clear  light  is  shed  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  recognised  as  a  purification 
for  sin,  in  precise  coincidence  with  the  Old  Testament  ordinance. 
"Purge  me  ivith  hyssop),''  says  the  Psalmist,  "and  I  shall  be 
clean;  ivash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  Psalm  li.  7. 
"Arise,"  said  Ananias  to  Saul,  "and  be  baptized,  smd.  tuashaivay 
thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Acts  xxii.  16.  So 
says  Peter :  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  also  now 
save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ."  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  In  the  second  place,  as  Peter 
here  intimates,  it  is  life  to  the  dead.  Of  this  we  shall  have  il- 
lustration in  what  follows. 

The  manner  in  which  this  cleansing  is  accomplished  and  this 
life  bestowed  is  clearly  set  forth.  "As  the  body  is  one,"  says 
Paul,  "  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
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one  body,  being  many,  are  one. body,  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by 
one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body."  1  Cor.  xii.  12, 13. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  dwelling  in  Jesus  and  poured  out  by  him  as 
the  baptizer,  enters  and  dwells  in  the  believer,  thus  engrafting 
him  into  Christ,  and  giving  him  part  in  the  unity  of  Christ's 
body.  The  result  is,  that  we  acquire  thus  a  part  in  all  that 
Christ  is,  or  has  done  or  suffered.  In  a  word,  "As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  Gal.  iii. 
27.  "Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  •  Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death;  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  Eom.  vi.  3,  4.  The  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit  makes  us  one  with  Jesus  Christ — members  of 
his  body.  By  consequence  we  are  partakers  with  him  in  all 
that  is  proper  to  him  as  Redeemer:  we  are  crucified  with  him 
(Gal.  ii.  20);  we  are  dead  and  buried  with  him  (Rom.  vi.  4,  8); 
and  with  him  we  are  quickened  and  raised  from  the  dead  to  new 
life  and  to  heavenly  places  (Eph.  ii.  5,  G.)  Plence  Paul's  argu- 
ment to  the  Colossians.  lie  proclaims  the  mystery  of  ages, 
now  revealed,  to  be  "Christ  inyou^  the  hope  of  glory,"  and  his 
own  labor  and  aim  to  be  to  "present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ.'* 
(Col.  i.  27,  28.)  He  urges  them,  "As  ye  have  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him — rooted  and  built  uj?  in  him.'' 
He  tells  them  that,  whilst  "in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily,"  the  saints  "are  complete  in  him,"  ''Hn 
■whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  with- 
out hands,  in  putting  oif  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ.  Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  not  by  a  burial  made  with  hands 
and  a  rising  out  of  the  water,  but  by  the  faith  bestowed  by  the 
baptizing  Spirit;  "through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  and  has  "quickened  together  with 
him"  you  "who  were  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of 
your  flesh."  Col.  ii.  6-13.  Thus  every  where  the  thoughts  and 
arguments  of  the  apostle  have  respect,  not  to  a  supposed  immer- 
sion of  the  body  in  water,  but  to  the  eff'ect  of  the  baptism  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  administered  by  Christ,  and  uniting  us  to  him. 
In  all  the  forms  of  expression,  one  idea  prevails.  The  eternal 
Spirit  by  which  we  are  united  to  Christ,  imparted  to  and  dwell- 
ing in  us  as  his  Spirit,  separates  us  from  the  world  to  him,  im- 
parts to  us  Christ  in  all  his  offices  and  works,  and  will  cleanse 
and  quicken  us  by  destroying  sin  in  us,  and  rendering  us,  as  he 
was,  dead  to  sin,  and  alive  only  to  God.  ^ot  only  so.  It  is 
the  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  also.  "If  the  Spirit 
of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Rom.  viii.  11. 
In  a  word,  baptism  signifies  and  seals  to  us  deliverance  from 
death  and  him  that  has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil, 
and  from  every  thing  involved  in  the  curse,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  presence  within  us  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus — union  with  each  other  and  with  him  by 
membership  in  his  body,  and  consequent  part  in  his  life  and 
glory. 

19. — THE   BAPTISM   WHEREWITH   CHRIST   WAS    BAPTIZED. 

We  are  now  ready  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Jesus  in  two 
remarkable  places.  Said  he,  "I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished!"  Luke 
xii.  50.  And  again,  when  the  mother  of  James  and  John  be- 
sought him  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand  and  the  other  on  his  left,  in  his  kingdom,  he  asks,  "Are 
ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?"  Matt.  xx.  22. 
Baptism  is  cleansing  from  defilement  and  life  from  the  dead. 
The  Lord  Jesus  was  defiled  with  our  sins,  and  dead  under  the 
curse,  and  straitened  thereby  until  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
prefigured  by  the  third  day's  baptism  of  purification,  when  his 
baptism  was  accomplished  and  he  arose  from  the  dead.  When, 
therefore,  the  two  disciples  sought  rank  in  his  coming  kingdom, 
Jesus  admonished  them  of  what  must  intervene  as  intermediate 
and  conditional  to  the  dignities  which  they  sought.  They"taust 
taste  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  and  death  which  he  drained,  and 
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partake  in  the  power  and  glory  of  his  resurrection,  which  was 
the  baptism  of  his  admission  to  the  covenant  kingdom  and  glory. 
The  reader  can  now  see  how  it  is,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
baptism  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  death 
and  the  resurrection;  and  how  unmeaning,  in  comparison  with 
the  true  conception,  is  that  view  of  the  ordinance  which  finds 
its  significance  in  the  burial  of  Christ,  represented  by  immersion. 
According  to  that  view,  both  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament derive  their  form  and  meaning  from  the  death  of 
Christ — the  one  from  his  crucifixion,  and  the  other  from  his  bu- 
rial; while  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  shed  down  by  him,  and  all 
the  various,  vast,  and  glorious  results  thence  following,  have  no 
place  in  the  symbolism  of  the  gospel,  although  they  are  so  fully 
set  forth  under  the  law,  in  an  ordinance  so  significant,  and  to 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  so  constantly  refer,  as  identi- 
fied with  Christian  baptism  and  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

20. — SUBJECTS    OF    BAPTISM. 

We  have  seen  that,  under  the  old  dispensation,  baptism  was 
administered  at  Sinai  to  the  whole  congregation  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  and  in  like  manner  to  all  the  Levites  upon 
their  separation  to  the  service  of  God.  So  in  the  case  of  lep- 
rosy and  of  defilement  by  the  dead,  the  water  of  separation  was 
applied  to  all,  old  and  young.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  in- 
gathering of  Gentile  proselytes  to  the  Church  of  Israel  num- 
bered thirty-two  thousand  infant  daughters  of  Midian,  and  that 
they  were  all  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  covenant  people 
by  baptism.  When  John  and  Christ  came,  reviving  the  cove- 
nant of  Sinai,  calling  Israel  to  new  repentance,  and  anew  seal- 
ing the  covenant  with  baptism,  they  came  to  a  people  with 
whom  that  covenant  at  Sinai  had  been  sealed  to  old  and  young — 
a  people  all  whose  religious  institutions,  received  from  God,  had 
recognised  the  children  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  seals  of 
the  covenant,  in  common  with  their  parents.  Neither  John,  nor 
Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  ever  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  change  in  this 
respect — a  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  or  seals  of  the  covenant 
from  the  children.     On  the  contrary,  when  Christ  was  preaching 
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the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  baptism  was  the  distinctive 
seal,  and  his  disciples  forbade  the  bringing  of  infants  to  him, 
"he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them."  Mark  x.  14-16.  And  can  it  be  that  he 
notwithstanding  deprived  them  of  his  covenant  of  love,  or  for- 
bade them  its  seal,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  days  of 
Abraham,  under  whatever  form  administered  ? 

No  less  significant  is  the  language  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
"The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  un- 
believing wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband;  else  were  your  chil- 
dren unclean;  but  now  are  they  holy."  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  Baptism 
is  the  ordinance  expressly  set  apart,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  as  we  have  seen  (Heb.  ix.  13;  1  Pet.  iii.  21),  to 
discriminate  and  seal  the  separation  of  the  clean  from  the  un- 
clean. The  Jews  recognised  children,  one  of  whose  parents  was 
a  Jew  and  the  other  a  Gentile,  as  clean,  and  entitled  as  Jews  to 
the  privileges  and  seals  of  the  covenant.  Hence  the  circum- 
cision of  Timothy  by  Paul,  although  his  father  was  a  Greek. 
What,  then,  can  have  been  Paul's  meaning  in  here  using  the 
well  known  language  of  the  law,  and  appealing  to  the  familiar 
customs  of  Israel  ?  He  was  insisting  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie  subsisting  between  Christians  and  unbelievers,  and 
his  argument  seems  clearly  this :  Your  children  are  confessedly 
clean,  and  so  recognised  by  baptism,  the  seal  of  cleansing* 
They  must,  therefore,  be  the  fruit  of  lawful  wedlock;  since  by 
the  law  bastards  were  expressly  excluded  as  unclean.  At  least 
this  much  is  clear,  Paul  being  witness.  The  children  of  be- 
lievers are  clean.  But  baptism  is  to  the  clean  the  seal  of  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

21. — HOUSEHOLD    BAPTISMS. 

To  all  that  has  been  presented  already,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
add  any  minute  examination  of  the  household  baptisms,  of  which 
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we  have  repeated  exemplifications  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
house  of  Stephanas,  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15,) 
were  baptized  by  Paul.  1  Cor.  i.  16.  So  were  the  household  of 
Lydia,  and  that  of  the  jailor  of  Philippi;  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15, 
30-34;)  and  in  both  of  these  cases,  the  emphasis  is  wholly  given 
in  the  sacred  narrative  to  the  faith  of  the  heads  of  the  families. 
The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  she  was  baptized  and 
her  household.  That  is  all  we  are  told  of  the  case;  and  the 
former  fact  is  related  as  the  appropriate  and  sufficient  reason  for 
the  latter.  In  the  account  of  the  jailor  we  see  a  like  recognised 
dependence  of  his  house  upon  his  conversion  and  baptism. 

Not  only,  moreover,  is  there  no  hint  in^  the  New  Testament  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  children  from  their  ancient   part  in  the 
covenant,  an  exclusion  so  incongruous  to  the  greater  privileges 
and  grace  of  the  gospel  day;  but  we  have  no  intimation  of  any 
complaint  on  the  subject  am.ong  all  the  questions  which  agitated 
the  Christian  Church,  in  connexion  with  the  transition  from  the 
institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  to  those  of  the  New.     We 
can  but,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  was  in  fact  no  change; 
but  the  children  were  sealed  as  clean  and  holy  by  the  same  rite 
which  was  administered  to  their  parents.     The  same  covenant 
was  transmitted  to  all  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  (Gal.  iii. 
29.)     And  that  parental  faith  and  love,  which,  of  old,  claimed 
the  bloody  seal  of  circumcision,  and  were  subsequently  confirm- 
ed with  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation,  are  now  pri- 
vileged to  bring  the  children  as  offerings  to  God,  and  set  upon 
them  the  seal  of  separation  from  the  world  and  membership  in 
that  kingdom  which  Christ  so  emphatically  declared  to  be  theirs, 
by  baptizing  them  in  his  blessed  name. 

22. — GOD   AND   THE    FAMILY    SOCIETY. 

The  parental  and  family  relation  originated  with  God.  They 
descend  to  us  as  an  heir-loom  from  the  innocence  and  happiness 
of  Eden,  and  have  been  blessed  of  God  as  shadowing  forth  the 
inefiable  relations  and  society  of  the  adorable  Godhead.  Hence 
the  respect  which,  throughout  his  word,  God  has  shown  to  the 
parental  relation;  and  the  identity  which  is  there  recognised  be- 
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tween  parents  and  their  children.  Hence  the  consideration  given 
to  that  parental  love  which  he  has  implanted  which  images  his 
own  love  to  his  eternal  Son,  and  the  first  impulse  of  which,  in 
every  pious  heart,  finds  expression  in  the  cry  of  Abraham,  "  0 
that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee !"  Having  created  such  a 
relation,  imparted  such  a  love,  and  inspired  such  desires  and 
prayers,  God  answers  them,  by  identifying  the  parents  and  their 
children  in  his  covenant  of  grace.  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee."  "This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall 
keep,  between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee:  Every  man- 
child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised."  Gen.  xvii.  7,  10.  This 
was  given  as  "an  everlasting  covenant;"  and  of  it  now  baptism 
is  the  seal.  Its  proclaimed  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith ; 
and  its  benefits  inure,  not  to  the  believer  only,  but  to  him  and 
his  seed.  The  administration,  therefore,  to  infants  is  not  predi- 
cated upon  their  presumed  faith ;  but  upon  the  fact  that  God 
recognises  them  as  one  with  their  parents,  and,  therefore,  with 
and  in  them,  parties  to  the  covenant.  Whilst  the  parents  are 
accepted  as  authorised  to  dedicate,  not  themselves  only,  but 
their  seed  to  God,  he  condescends  on  the  other  hand  to  pledge 
himself  to  accept,  appropriate,  and  bless  that  seed.  "Do  you 
dedicate  yourselves  to  me  as  living  sacrifices,  and  consecrate 
your  children  to  be  trained  for  my  service  and  glory  ?  Then  do 
I  accept  and  appropriate  them  as  mine.  I  will  be  your  God 
and  the  God  of  your  seed.  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  son.  All  the  blessings  of  grace  and  glory, 
which  the  Father's  love  can  give,  the  Son's  blood  purchase,  or 
the  Spirit's  power  bestow,  I  give  to  you  and  to  them ;  and  in 
pledge  of  my  faithfulness  to  this  covenant,  I  ordain  the  bap- 
tismal seal." 

It  is  objected  that  the  condition  of  baptism  is  repentance  and 
faith ;  and  as  infants  cannot  exercise  these,  they  may  not  be 
baptized.  But  what  is  the  language  which  is  thus  interpreted? 
In  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  he  damned.''  Mark  xvi. 
16.  If  this  excludes  infants  from  baptism,  no  ingenuity  can 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  equally  excludes  them  from  that 
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kingdom  of  heaven  which  Jesus  has  so  expressly  declared  to  be 
theirs.  That  surely  is  not  the  meaning  of  such  passages.  But 
they  state  the  terms  of  salvation  as  addressed  to  intelligent 
hearers  of  the  gospel — the  terms  on  which  they  may  be  saved. 
With  the  case  of  infants,  such  language  has  nothing  to  do. 

23. — RECAPITULATION. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  this  ordinance  of  baptism. 
From  its  first  institution,  through  the  successive  ages,  its  glori- 
ous significance  has  been  constantly  unfolding  to  the  Church,  in 
a  steadily  increasing  light.  At  first  it  merely  announced  deliv- 
erance from  sin  and  the  curse  by  the  blood  of  atonement  and 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  sealed  to  believers  separation  unto  God 
from  an  apostate  and  outcast  world,  cleansing  from  sin,  and  new 
life  to  holiness.  Gradually,  in  the  successive  pages  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  Coming  One  was  foreshadowed  as  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice and  priest,  and  the  baptizer  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
should  impart  thereby  holiness  and  life  to  the  soul  and  resurrec- 
tion to  the  body.  All  which  was  thus  obscurely  intimated  in 
the  prophets  was  set  forth  by  John  the  forerunner  in  unambigu- 
ous clearness.  He  identified  the  promised  King  of  the  house  of 
David  with  the  coming  Baptizer  of  the  nations,  announced  his 
immediate  advent,  and  pointed  him  out  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
"He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 
Mat.  iii.  11.  The  doctrine  of  baptism  thus  set  forth  by  the 
prophets  and  John,  was  yet  more  fully  expounded  by  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  who  show  us  how  it  is  that  the  guilty  can  live,  the 
defiled  be  made  clean,  and  the  dead  arise ;  how  the  significance 
of  baptism  can  be  realised.  The  Baptizer  fills  the  throne — a 
throne  purchased  with  his  blood.  Of  his  exaltation,  the  bap- 
tism by  him  administered  is  a  conclusive  proof;  and  of  his  roy- 
alty, it  is  one  principal  function.  In  its  exercise  he  pours  out 
his  own  Spirit  upon  his  people,  and  causes  it  to  enter  into  and 
dwell  in  them  as  the  Spirit  of  their  life.  Thus  by  one  Spirit 
they  are  made  members  of  one  body  and  partakers  of  one  life 
with  him.  Hence  their  title  to  the  merits  of  all  he  has  done, 
whether  of  satisfaction  to  the  curse,  obedience  unto  righteous- 
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ness,  or  vindication  of  the  Father's  sovereignty  and  glory  against 
Satan.  In  all  this,  they,  as  his  members,  are  one  with  him,  and 
so  recognised  by  the  Father  and  destined  to  the  inheritance  of 
life  and  glory. 

That  same  baptizing  Spirit,  dwelling  in  Christ's  people  as  a 
living  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  their  life,  gives  them  purging  from 
native  depravity,  and  a  life  of  holiness  and  immortality  after  the 
likeness  of  Christ — a  holiness  gradual  and  growing  now,  and  to 
be  complete  and  spotless  at  last.  Further,  this  baptism  of 
Christ  endows  the  believer  with  the  adoption  of  a  son  of  God. 
"Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ."  Gal.  iii.  26,  27.  "For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Rom. 
viii.  14.  "And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father." 
Gal.  iv.  6. 

So,  too,  the  purview  of  the  ordinance  comprehends  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul,  and  assures  and  seals  to  it  a  part  in  the  in- 
heritance of  glory.  "Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the 
members  of  Christ  ?  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you?"  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  19.  And 
shall  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ  perish?  Shall  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  destroyed  ?*  No.  If  the  Spirit  dwell  in  you, 
"he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Rom. 
viii.  11. 

Of  all  these  precious  things,  the  baptism  of  water  is  the  sym- 
bol and  seal.  To  individual  believers,  to  believing  parents,  and  ' 
to  Christian  households,  this  is  the  appointed  token  of  their  con- 
secration and  faith,  the  sign  and  pledge,  on  God's  behalf,  that 
he  is  their  God,  and  will  do  these  things  for  them.  Thus  fully 
is  verified  the  statement  of  our  Larger  Catechism :  "Baptism 
is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  Christ  hath  or- 
dained the  washing  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of 
ingrafting  into  himself,  of  remission  of  sins  by  his  blood,  and 
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regeneration  by  his  Spirit ;  of  adoption  and  resurrection  unto 
everlasting  life;  and  whereby  the  parties  baptized  are  solemnly 
admitted  into  the  visible  Church,  and  enter  into  an  open  and 
professed  engagement  to  be  wholly  and  only  the  Lord's." 


ARTICLE  II. 


WHAT  IS  A  CALL  TO  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY? 
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In  the  October  number  of  this  Revieio  for  the  year  1869, 
there  appeared  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  seems  to  us  to 
yield  too  much  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age.  Often 
while  perusing  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  have  we  exclaim- 
ed, Surely  this  is  a  rationalistic  age !  Men  reason  God  out  of  re- 
generation, out  of  inspiration,  out  of  providence,  out  of  creation, 
and,  finally,  out  of  existence.  There  is  perhaps  no  surer  proof 
of  the  deep-seated,  inherent  depravity  of  the  human  heart  than 
this  disposition,  so  constantly  manifested,  and  so  frequently 
cropping  out  where  least  expected,  to  put  God  as  far  away  from 
us  as  possible.  We  do  not  like  to  come  into  contact  with  him; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  allow  his  existence,  we  are  ever  denying  his 
immediate,  personal  direction  of  his  creatures. 

The  Christian  science  of  this  day  is  exhibiting  unmistakeable 
indications  of  this  tendency.  In  its  *' Reign  of  Law"  and  en- 
thronement of  nature,  it  has  practically  legislated  Jehovah  out 
of  his  own  kingdom.  When  professedly  Christian  men  write  a 
"Philosophy  of  Religion,"  they  dogmatically  announce  that 
there  can  be  no' such  thing  as  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to 
man,  and  that  inspiration  is  nothing  more  than  a  high,  though 
natural,  elevation  of  the  intuitional  consciousness.  When  they 
attempt  to  treat  of  that  most  hallowed,  most  sublime,  and  most 
mysterious  work,  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  dissect  and  analyse  it  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  and 
announce  that  all  of  its  ineffable  facts  can  be  explained  by  the 
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natural  influences  of  truth.  So,  we  shall  find  ere  long  that  our 
religious  belief  and  religious  life  have  become  a  statue,  exqui- 
sitely chiselled  perhaps,  but,  after  all,  nothing  but  cold,  unbreath- 
ing,  lifeless  marble. 

Man's  mind  has  a  threefold  aspect :  his  intellect,  which  gives 
him  opinions ;  his  sensibilities,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  affec- 
tions ;  his  will,  which  forms  his  purposes,  under  the  influence  of 
the  first  two,  and  leads  him  to  action.  The  religion  of  the  Bible 
has  a  corresponding  threefold  aspect,  showing  that  he  who.  made 
man,  also  provided  for  him  a  religion  just  suited  to  his  nature. 
Revelation  teaches  us  truth,  all  neeedful  truth,  and  this  is  the 

* 

pabulum  for  the  understanding.  Here  faith  is  the  leading 
thought.  It  also  presents  to  us  the  most  exalted,  purifying, 
stimulating  objects  for  our  affections  and  desires;  addressing 
itself  to  the  heart;  and  stirring  the  innermost  depths  of  the 
soul.  Here  love  attains  its  prominence.  But  it  stops  not  here. 
It  not  only  says,  Believe,  love ;  it  also  thunders.  Do. 

Many  of  the  errors  which  have  existed  in  the  Church,  have 
been  errors  of  partiality.  By  this  is  meant  that  only  a  part  of 
the  truth  has  been  received  and  taught.  There  have  been  ten- 
dencies, more  or  less  strong,  in  every  age  to  errors  of  this  nature, 
by  an  undue  attention  to  each  one  of  the  three  aspects  above 
noted,  to'the  exclusion  of  the  other  two.  Those  minds,  in  which 
the  intellectual  faculties  have  predominated — the  Athenian  mind — 
have  too  often  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  ignore  the  emotional 
and  the  practical  in  Christianity,  and  have  thus  become  Sad- 
ducees,  Rationalists.  The  warm-hearted  have  underrated  pre- 
cedent truth  and  subsequent  duty,  and  have  become  Essenes, 
Pietists,  Mystics.  The  energetic,  practical  mind,  by  "the  same 
natural  but  evil  process,  has  been  led  to  a  deification  of  outward 
formal  duty,  and  has  thus  produced  a  perpetual  race  of  Phari- 
sees, Ritualists. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  to  the  intelligent  observer  that  the 
tendencies  of  civilised  Christendom,  in  the  present  period,  are 
very  decidedly  to  an  apotheosis  of  the  reason,  and  a  correspond- 
ing neglect  of  the  mystical  and  the  practical  in  religion. 

The  article  above  alluded  to,  seems  to  us  to  tend  decidedly  in 
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that  direction.  It  is  proposed  to  go  carefully  through  this 
paper,  and  notice  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  all  its  salient 
points. 

After  quoting  the  following  clear  and  forcible  statement  of 
the  true  doctrine  from  the  pen  of  the  sainted  logician  of  the 
South — "That  a  supernatural  conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  evidence  of  a  vocation  to  the  ministry,  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  clear  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Scriptures" — it 
proceeds  to  say:  "If  this  theory  be  irue,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  us  irresistible  that  ministers  are,  quoad  hoc,  inspired,  since 
they  receive  a  knowledge  of  their  duty  immediately  from  God, 
instead  of  learning  it  from  his  word." 

It  is  for  us  to  admit  and  justify  the  inference  thus  drawn,  or 
to  show  that  it  is  a  non  sequitur.  The  former  is  the  true  course. 
Ministers,  in  their  call  to  the  work,  are,  quoad  hoc,  inspired; 
with  a  decided  emphasis  on  the  quoad  hoc. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  is  taught  in  the  word,  and  believed 
by  all  God's  people,  with  reference  to  regeneration  and  sancti- 
fication.  All  believers  are,  quoad  hoc,  inspired ;  they  are  the 
temple  of  God,  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  Is  it 
the  mere  natural  force  of  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer, 
which  makes  them  effectual  unto  the  elect  for  salvation?  No; 
it  is  the  direct  putting  forth  of  the  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  carries  these  home  with  a  sanctifying  power  to  the  human 
heart.  Our  children  who  die  in  infancy  are  regenerated  by  the 
same  heavenly  agency,  without  the  use  of  any  means  whatever. 
Will  our  author  object  to  this,  because  it  makes  infants  thus 
regenerated,  quoad  hoc,  inspired?  Many  rationalists  do,  on 
similar  grounds. 

What  is  meant  by  inspired?  Who  are  inspired?  They  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells,  whether  as  a  revealer  of  truth, 
or  a  teacher  of  duty.  The  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  in  the  call 
to  the  ministry,  is  an  influence  extraneous  to  the  ordinary  power 
of  the  means  employed.  The  influence  accompanies  the  means, 
but  is  something  entirely  independent  of  the  means.  This  in- 
fluence is  exerted  only  on  those  whom  God  has  selected  for  his 
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work ;  so  that  it  is  a  direct,  an  immediate,  voice  from  him  to 
them,  saying:  "Go  work  in  my  vineyard." 

This  article  next  affirms  that  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  does  not  correspond  with  its  theory.  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article,  it  is  denied  that  the  theory  is  authorised  by 
our  standards.  As  to  the  first  statement,  it  is  a  question  of 
fact.  Our  observation  is  not  very  extensive,  but  we  would  be 
greatly  shocked  if  we  were  made  to  believe  that  the  practice  of 
our  Presbyteries  is  as  stated  by  the  reviewer.  We  do  not,  we 
eannot  believe  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  decided  conviction 
that  it  is  the  well-nigh  universal  custom  of  our  Presbyteries  to 
examine  candidates  closely  as  to  the  divinity  of  their  call. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  a  sen- 
tence or  a  word  in  our  Church  Constitution  which  suggests  the 
theory  for  which  we  contend.  More  than  this — it  is  affirmed  that 
it  is  there  excluded.  If  this  be  so,  what  is  meant  by  the  book, 
where  it  requires  Presbyteries  to  make  a  close  and  particular 
examination  of  a  candidate  as  to  "the  motives  which  influence 
him  to  desire  the  sacred  office  ?"  Taking  into  consideration  the 
established  practice  of  the  Church,  the  almost  uniform  teaching 
of  its  representative  men,  is  not  the  call  suggested  and  autho- 
rised here  as  one  of  the  motives — as  the  motive  which  should 
influence  our  candidates  to  desire  the  sacred  office  ?  Such  we 
are  sure  has  been  the  constant  interpretation  of  this  passage  by 
the  Church.  Just  here  perhaps  we  may  briefly  explain  more 
clearly  what  we  mean  by  a  supernatural  call.  We  believe  that 
whatever  God  does  is  supernatural ;  whether  it  is  the  germination 
of  a  mustard  seed,  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  a  solar  system,  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  There  is  nothing  in  the  inherent 
capacities  of  his  creatures  to  accomplish  any  of  these  results. 
They  are  all  alike  due  to  the  direct  exertion  of  his  power.  There 
is  nothing,  in  our  view,  diiferent  between  a  miracle  and  what  are 
called  the  works  of  nature,  except  that  the  one  is  the  ordinary, 
and  the  other  the  extraordinary  work  of  God.  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  the  call  to  the  ministry  being  supernatural  and 
divine,  our  idea  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  statement,  that  no 
man  is  authorised  to  take  this  work  upon  himself,  who  has  not 
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received  a  direct,  special,  personal  commission  therefor  from  the 
Lord  himself.  • 

Passing  over  some  points  which  will  come  up  hereafter  for 
consideration,  we  observe  that  the  reviewer  objects  to  the  super- 
natural call  as  "inconsistent  with  our  theory  of  the  Church." 
This  inconsistency  appears  in  the  fact,  that  each  individual 
church  is  "a  free  corporation,"  and  therefore  has  a  right  to  de- 
termine "what  sort  of  a  man"  it  "wants  for  a  minister."  This 
is  true  just  thus  far:  it  is  free  and  independent  with  respect  to 
its  fellow-creatures,  or  fellow-Christians.  But  it  is  not  free  in 
the  only  respect  in  which  it  can  avail  in  this  argument.  With 
reference  to  God,  with  reference  to  Jesus,  the  only  King  in  Zion, 
it  is  not  free.  His  will  is  its  law.  Whom  he  chooses  to  bear 
office  in  his  Church,  them  that  church  must  receive.  It  has  no 
right  to  accept  any  other.  Of  those  whom  he  commissions,  and 
of  them  alone,  each  church,  in  the  exercise  of  its  liberty,  can 
make  its  own  selection. 

Our  reviewer  bewails  the  paucity  of  the  ministry,  especially 
in  our  Church,  which  he  attributes  to  two  causes:  1.  Our  popu- 
lar theory  of  a  supernatural  call;  and,  2.  Our  rigid  require- 
ments as  to  learning.  We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the 
first  of  these,  upon  which  we  would  remark : 

1.  How  does  his  attributing  this  as  a  barrier  to  young  men 
entering  our  ministry,  agree  with  his  assertion  that  it  is  the 
uniform  practice  of  our  Presbyteries  to  make  no  such  require- 
ment? 

2.  If  this  should  prevent  conscientious,  suitable  men  from  apply- 
ing to  our  Presbyteries  for  licensure,  why  does  it  not  operate  as  a 
hindrance  in  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  ?  Are  they 
not,  equally  with  us,  believers  in  a  supernatural  call  ?  Yet  their 
ministers  are  found  upon  every  mountain,  in  every  valley,  over 
every  prairie. 

3.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  thin  ranks  of  our  ministerial 
force  should  be  filled,  by  throwing  down  the  barriers,  abating  the 
requirement  of  a  supernatural  call,  and  allowing  all  who  may 
seem  to  have  natural  qualifications  for  the  work  to  enter  upon 
it.     It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  no  new  difliculty  in  the 
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history  of  the  Church  and  world.  There  was  precisely  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  our  Saviour's  time — a  great  spiritual  harvest, 
ripening  for  the  sickle,  and  but  few  laborers  to  gather  the  golden 
sheaves.  What  was  his  counsel  in  such  a  crisis  ?  Did  he  tell 
his  people  to  search  amongst  themselves  for  suitable  persons  to 
engage  in  this  holy  work  ?  Did  he  say  that  the  Church  would 
spontaneously  produce  men  for  the  emergency  ?  So  he  should 
have  done,  if  the  views  of  this  paper  are  correct.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  his  counsel ;  but  he  says :  "  The  harvest  truly  is 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Prai/  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  laborers  into  his  harvest." 
Matt.  ix.  37,  38.  Here  is  what  we  need — more  prayer  to  the 
Master,  and  more  reliance  on  him  to  carry  his  work  prosperously 
on.  Instead  of  our  pressing  needs  driving  us  from  him,  they 
should  lead  us  humbly  to  his  feet,  that  he  may  raise  up  chosen 
men  to  whom  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  the  victory. 

4.  While  upon  this  point  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
alleged  fewness  of  the  ministry,  we  would  give  as  our  opinion 
that  they  are  manifold.  (1.)  God  chooses  as  many  men  as  he 
needs,  and  gives  to  each  Church  its  proportionate  share  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  chosen  or  appointed  work.  (2.)  A  lack 
of  prayer  on  the  part  of  God's  people  to  him  for  the  supply  of 
the  ministerial  deficiency.  (3.)  If  we  seek  for  human  causes, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  rigidness  of  our  mental  requirements, 
and  the  meagre,  sometimes  starving,  support  which  is  given  to 
the  ministry. 

The  other  points  requiring  notice  will  be  suggested  during 
the  examination,  which  we  now  propose  to  make  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  final  settlement  of  this  question.  Here  we 
make  our  decisive  stand.  Put  the  theories  into  the  crucible  of 
God's  word,  and  thus  see  which  stands  the  test  as  pure  gold. 

We  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  remark  quoted  from  Dr. 
Dabney,  to  the  effect  that  the  solid  proof  of  the  supernatural 
theory  is  not  to  be  sought  in  those  places  of  the  Scripture  where 
a  special  divine  call  was  given  to  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
priests.  This  is  indeed  not  the  most  satisfactory  or  strongest 
proof;  but  yet  it  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  from  the 
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consideration  that  the  principle  in  the  divine  selection  of  either 
Old  Testament  priests  or  New  Testament  preachers,  is  the  same. 
We  will  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  an  examination  of  the  light 
which  the  more  recent  parts  of  the  divine  revelation  throw  upon 
it;  and  must  of  course  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  texts. 

Matt,  xxviii.  18, 19:  "All  power  {i.  e.  authority)  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  (or  Chris- 
tianize) all  nations."  Upon  this,  let  it  be  remarked:  1.  It  is  a 
commission  general  in  its  application,  though  addressed  particu- 
larly to  a  few  individual  ministers.  2.  It  emanates  from  the 
source  of  all  authority  in  the  Church,  its  King  and  Head.  3.  It 
is  a  clear  declaration  that  the  duty  and  the  right  to  bear  this 
commission  can  come  alone  from  this  central  or  supreme  au- 
thority. 

Along  with  this  passage  take  two  others:  "Ye  have  not  chosen 
me,  but  I  have  chosen  you."  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you,"  John  xv.  16,  and  xx.  21.  The  following 
observations  suggest  themselves:  1.  These  words  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  apostles,  as  apostles.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
which  would  so  limit  them.  2.  They  distinctly  assert  that  it  is 
not  our  province  to  choose  the  ministerial  service  of  our  Master. 
3.  They  as  clearly  affirm  that  our  Lord  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  selecting  and  sending  forth  his  chosen  servants. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  are  told  how  the  primitive 
disciples  attempted  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  in  the  college  of 
apostles.  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  was  of  the  opinion  that  their 
action  was  altogether  unauthorised;  for  this,  among  other  reasons, 
that  Jesus  alone  could  choose  his  own  apostles.  This  he  thought 
that  Christ  did  when  he  chose  Paul  to  take  the  place  of  the 
traitor.  However  that  may  be,  even  admitting  that  their  action 
was  not  a  mistaken  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Master,  we  can  see  from  an  examination  of  the  narrative  that 
their  views  were  correct,  although  they  may  have  erred  in  the 
application  of  them.  Acts  i.  24 :  "  They  prayed  and  said.  Thou, 
Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of 
these  two  thou  hast  chosen."  They  then  appealed  to  the  lot 
that  the  Lord  might  decide  whom  he  had  called  to  the.  work. 
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The  case  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  one  altogether  in  point.  No 
reference  is  intended  to  the  unusual  incidents  connected  with  his 
induction  into  the  Church  and  the  Christian  ministry.  But  the 
Apostle  Paul  received  a  direct,  special,  personal  commission,  as 
we  may  clearly  see  from  the  history  given  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  We  maintain  that  Paul  was  not  singular  in  this.  The 
circumstances  of  his  call  were  peculiar,  extraordinary;  hut  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  call  itself  was  so. 

Upon  the  familiar  passage,  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  the  reviewer  makes 
very  extended  and  very  appropriate  comments.  Its  idea  he  has 
very  correctly  apprehended.  Paul  says:  "For  though  I  preach 
the  gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of;  for  necessity  is  laid  upon 
me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !  For  if  I 
do  this  thing  willingly,  I  have  a  reward :  but  if  against  my  will, 
a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me."  The  re- 
viewer very  pertinently  remarks:  "The  preaching  of  the  gospel 
"had  been  committed  to  him  as  a  trust,  and  to  neglect  it  would 
be  dishonorable.  *  *  *  jf  j^jg  preaching  had  been  a  matter 
purely  voluntary,  he  could  have  gloried  in  it ;  but  as  it  was  not 
assumed,  hut  imposed  upon  him  by  immediate  revelation  from 
God,  it  was  a  matter  of  specific  duty,  and  if  he  failed  to  perform 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  would  incur  the  curse  of  the 
Master  who  employed  him."  To  all  this  we  give  a  hearty 
assent,  and  say  that  just  such  is  the  position  and  the  feeling  of 
every  gospel  minister. 

1  Cor.  xii.  4-11,  and  28,  and  Eph.  iv.  1,  11,  contain  valuable 
instruction  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  We  are  here 
taught:  1.  That  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  has  adopted  in  his 
Church  what  is  known  in  modern  times  as  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor.  He  does  not  expect  any  one  of  his  servants 
to  fill  every  post  of  duty,  or  occupy  every  position  of  privilege. 
2.  That  the  Lord  exercises  a  sovereignty  in  these  matters,  as- 
signing to  each  of  his  people  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
pleases  him  and  for  which  he  qualifies  him.  3.  That  in  the 
divine  economy,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
these  selections  and  bestow  the  corresponding  endowments. 

2  Cor.  V.  20:  "Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ." 
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Eph.  vi.  20:  "For  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds."  "We 
are  here  greatly  pleased  with  the  reviewer's  approval  of  Dr. 
Dabney's  remarks  upon  the  office  of  ambassador.  "The  sove- 
reign alone  is  competent  to  appoint  such  an  agent."  He,  how- 
ever, makes  three  objections  to  the  applicability  of  these  texts: 
1.  He  is  not  sure  that  Paul  meant  himself,  or  the  college  of  the 
apostles,  or  the  Church  itself.  We  apprehend  that  the  reviewer 
is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  been  seriously  troubled  with  doubts 
on  this  question.  Paul  undoubtedly  refers  to  himself  and  his 
fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry.  2.  But  if  this  be  so,  our  brother 
does  not  see  how  gospel  ministers  can  be  ambassadors  of  recon- 
ciliation, from  the  fact  that  the  church  to  whom  they  are  sent  is 
already  reconciled.  If  he  had  kept  in  view  the  great  commis- 
sion. Matt,  xxviii.  19;  if  he  had  only  carefully  observed  the 
immediately  preceding  verse,  2  Cor.  v.  19,  he  would  have  seen 
that  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ  "unto  all  nations,"  "to 
every  creature,"  to  "the  world,"  whom  we  are  to  "beseech,  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God."  3.  There  is,  however, 
the  still  further  difficulty  that  these  ambassadors  are  provided 
with  no  supernatural  credentials  to  attest  their  heavenly  appoint- 
ment. Let  Paul  meet  this.  2  Cor.  vi.  4-10,  he  gives  us  one 
series  of  divine  proofs,  by  which  the  true  ministry  may  be  re- 
cognised. 1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2,  he  gives  us  another.  In  this  last 
passage,  he  says  to  the  Corinthian  Christians:  "The  seal  of  mine 
apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord."  So  every  divinely  called  am- 
bassador can  point  to  his  spiritual  children,  and  say,  "Behold 
the  credentials  which  my  Master  has  given  me."  That  these 
credentials  may  be  given  is  the  cause  of  the  interval  between 
licensure  and  ordination. 

Having  removed  the  objections  conscientiously  urged  to  the 
application  of  the  term  ambassador  to  the  Christian  ministry ; 
we  must  say  that  its  scriptural  employment  for  the  designation 
of  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  reconciliation,  is  an  unanswer- 
able proof  that  they  must  receive  their  appointment  directly 
from  the  court  of  heaven. 

We  have  but  one  more  text  to  examine.  Heb.  v.  4,  ^:  "No 
man  taketh  this  honor  (i.  e.  of  the  priesthood)  unto  himself,  but 
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he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron :  so  also  Christ  glorified 
not  himself  to  be  made  an  high-priest,  but  he  that  said  unto 
him,  Thou  art  my  Son,"  etc.     We  are  taught  here : 

1.  That  neither  Aaron,  nor  any  other  Old  Testament  saint,  dared 
to  assume  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  except  by 
virtue  of  a  direct  divine  call.  Uzziah  tried  it,  and  was  smitten 
with  leprosy  for  his  sacrilege.  2  Chron.  xxvi. 

2.  That  our  blessed  Master  himself ,  the  minister  of  the  new 
covenant,  of  whom  we  are  all  most  unworthy  successors,  did  not 
of  himself  assume  this  station.  Even  he  exercised  the  functions 
of  the  priestly  office  only  by  virtue  of  his  Father's  appointment. 

4.  May  we  not,  must  we  not,  infer  from  these  things  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  presumption  in  us  to  dare  handle  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  unless  we  are  "  called  of  God, 
as  Aaron  also  was?" 

In  conclusion  of  the  argument  on  this  interesting  question, 
is  there  not  a  significance  in  the  very  names  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  designate  the  holy  office  ? 

1.  "Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament." 2  Cor.  iii.  6.  This  word,  here  rendered  "ministers," 
is  elsewhere^translated  servants.  If  we  are  God's  servants,  who 
has  a  right  to  appoint  us  a  place  in  his  service  but  himself? 
Surely  he  must  be  allowed  the  privilege,  which  each  one  of  us 
claims,  of  choosing  his  own  ministers. 

2.  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,"  i.  e. 
bishops.  Acts  xx.  28.  This  is  also  a  relative  term.  An  over- 
seer is  one  who  inspects  and  governs  another's  servants.  What 
Southern  planter  of  the  olden  time  would  have  allowed  any  man 
to  come  upon  his  plantation  and,  without  any  direct  authority 
from  him,  undertake  to  manage  his  business  and  his  servants  ? 
Shall  we  be  less  respectful  to  our  "one  Master  in  heaven?" 

3.  In  the  Old  Testament,  and  frequently  also  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  1  Pet.  v.  2,  God's  people  are  compared  to  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  his  ministers  to  pastors  or  shepherds.  Here  again 
we  find  the  same  essential  idea  of  agency  apparent,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  spiritual  shepherd  to  have  soipe  direct  commis- 
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sion  from  the  owner  of  the  flock,  before  he  can  properly  under- 
take its  supervision. 

AVe  have  written  with  some  feeling  on  this  subject,  but  not 
with  more  than  its  importance  has  deserved.  It  is  no  question 
of  policy  or  human  expediency.  It  is  no  isolated  question, 
whose  solution  affects  no  other  interests  than  those  peculiarly  its 
own.  It  is,  we  are  sure,  no  unsettled  question,  about  which 
God's  people  are  allowed  to  differ.  It  is  a  question  of  the  very 
life  of  the  Church;  a  question  involving  the  very  spiritual  re 
lationship  between  God  and  man ;  a  question  which  our  Master 
has  determined  for  us,  and  whose  determination  we  are  bound  to 
respect. 

It  is  our  solemn  conviction,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  there  are  scores  of  men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  ministry, 
and  are  not,  because  they  have  no  divine  call,  we  fear  that  there 
are  scores  in  the  ministry  ivlio  ought  not  to  he,  because  they  have 
no  divine  commission.  In  these  days  of  superficial  piety,  of  the 
extensive  spread  instead  of  the  intensive  permeation  of  religion, 
so  far  from  the  Church  lowering  her  standard  of  mental,  spirit- 
ual, or  divine  qualification,  it  should  more  than  ever  heed  the 
injunction:  "Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  and  beware  of 
putting  men  to  work  who  will  build  the  walls  of  Zion  with  un- 
tempercd  mortar.  May  the  Lord  save  his  Church  from  the 
temptation  of  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity !  May  he  spare 
us  the  untold  evils  of  an  unsanctified  and  uncalled  ministry ! 


ARTICLE  III. 
PROVIDENCE  AND  PRAYER. 


All  believers  have  a  secret  creed  of  some  sort.  In  general 
terms,  there  is  an  acquiescence  in  the  Confessions  of  the  organ- 
isation to  which  one  belongs — something  similar  to  the  New 
School  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Catechisms,  "  for  substance 
of  doctrine."     The  professed  creed  has,  of  course,  certain  prom- 
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inent  doctrines,  distinguishing  one  sect  from  another,  and  some- 
times distinguishing  one  sect  from  all  others ;  and  these  salient 
points  are  held  more  or  less  firmly,  as  the  professor  is  more  or 
less  pugnacious.  But  there  is  an  inner  circle,  a  hidden  system 
of  belief,  a  body  of  divinity,  lex  non  scripta,  belonging  to  each 
individual,  in  the  main  conforming  to  the  acknowledged  stand- 
ard, but  probably  differing  in  some  minor  particular  from  all 
others.  Some  of  these  secret  theories  are  held  with  rigorous 
tenacity,  and  some  of  them  are  vague  and  indefinite.  Whether 
they  be  termed  opinions,  theories,  or  creeds,  it  is  probable  that 
the  secret  views  of  the  great  body  of  believers  upon  the  two 
topics  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  more  universally  vague 
than  the  ideas  they  entertain  upon  any  other  matter  of  divine 
revelation. 

According  to  Presbyterian  standards,  which  accord  with  the 
revelation  of  God.  in  the  works  of  providence  are  included  all 
that  the  Creator  does  for  the  preservation  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  creation.  With  him  there  is  no  greatness  or  small- 
ness  in  the  events  of  human  life  in  such  a  sense  as  that  one 
series  of  providences  requires  special  attention,  while  another  is 
of  minor  importance.  The  solar  system  to  which  this  planet 
belongs  is  a  small  atom  in  the  boundless  universe;  yet  within 
these  limits  there  are  contrasts  so  enormous  as  to  baffle  the 
highest  powers  of  human  conception.  So  the  first  suggestion 
upon  this  point  is  here  presented.  At  every  part  of  the  wide 
orbit  of  Neptune,  the  divine  providence  is  constantly  engaged 
in  sustaining  the  accurately  poised  planet,  and  in  directing  his 
diurnal  revolutions.  And  each  separate  snow-flake  in  the  count- 
less myriads  that  go  to  form  the  white  mantle  covering  half  a 
continent,  is  sustained  and  directed  by  precisely  the  same  divine 
providence.  Throughout  the  vast  interval  between  these  crea- 
tions, the  constant  interposition  of  Almighty  power  sustains  and 
directs  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Only  in  him,  all  things 
having  life  and  motion  live  and  move;  only  in  him,  all  things 
created  have  their  being.  This  much  admitted,  all  controversy 
touching  the  distinguishing  articles  of  a  Calvinistic  creed  is  at 
an  end;  because  the  whole  round  of  the   doctrines,   severally 
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linked  to  this,  are  logically  interdependent.  Therefore,  all  forms 
of  heresy,  differing  in  everything  else,  agree  in  the  denial  of  a 
divine  providence. 

The  trained  thinkers  of  the  old  world — Atheists,  Deists,  Pan- 
theists— and  their  shallow  imitators  who  illuminate  humanity 
through  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  have  a  form  of  ar- 
gument that  is  triumphantly  presented  now  and  again,  generally 
under  the  cover  of  known  scientific  facts.  The  admitted  laws 
of  attraction,  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinities,  and  the  like, 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  things,  inherent,  not  superadded, 
regulate  all  the  phenomena  that  Christians  describe  as  the  devel- 
opments of  providence.  Many  objectors  admit  the  doctrine  of 
divine  superintendence,  while  they  deny  the  special  application 
of  divine  power  in  the  protection  of  any  material  results.  Hu- 
man intelligence  and  animal  toil  are  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  field.  The  grain  is  deposited  in  the  soil ;  and  chemical 
affinities,  operating  in  inflexible  regularity,  produce  the  harvest. 
The  rain  and  the  sunshine,  blasting  and  mildew,  move  in  estab- 
lished order,  and  the  average  product  is  invariable.  This  is  a 
very  taking  method  of  reasoning,  but  the  plain  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  contradicts  it.  One  may  plant  and  another  water,  but 
God  determines  the  result.  The  command  of  God  is,  to  cast 
the  seed  upon  the  surface  of  the  subsiding  waters  now  and  again, 
because  the  sower  cannot  know  which  shall  decay  and  perish,  or 
which  shall  fructify  and  increase.  The  believer,  however,  is  not 
driven  to  the  denial  of  "fixed  laws,"  or  required  to  doubt  their 
unerring  operation. 

Among  these  invariable  laws,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  is  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  the  power  that  binds 
the  satellites  to  the  parent  planet,  the  planet  to  the  central  sun, 
the  sun  to  some  unknown  centre  in  the  grand  circle  to  which  the 
visible  heavens  belong,  and  all  of  these  circles,  it  may  be,  to 
the  great  throne,  around  which  they  sweep  in  their  majestic 
orbits.  It  determines  the  flow  of  the  mountain  rill,  and  of  the 
vast  river  to  which  it  is  tributary.  It  brings  the  aerolite  from 
the  clouds,  and  the  autumnal  leaf-shower  to  the  earth's  surface. 
Yet  there  is  positively  no  phenomenon  of  the  universe  more  en- 
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tirely  hidden  from  human  scrutiny  than  this.  And  men — culti- 
vated men — in  discoursing  upon  this  theme,  are  like  the  ostriches 
of  the  desert,  burying  their  heads  in  a  mass  of  meaningless 
words,  which  only  serve  to  conceal  their  helpless  ignorance 
from  themselves.;  for  the  answer  of  faith  meets  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  commends  itself  to  the  profoundest  thinker,  to  wit, 
that  your  inflexible  law  is  after  all  the  finger  of  God,  binding 
all  creation  to  his  central  throne,  and  regulating  even  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  by  his  divine  and  orderly  providence.  If  this  provi- 
dence includes  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  of  operation 
or  development,  it  is  only  because  so  it  seemed  good  in  his 
sight,  and  he  is  able  to  set  aside  or  reverse  any  or  all  such  laws 
at  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The  theory  of  a  nicely  adjusted  sys- 
tem of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  is  a  patent  argument, 
and  peculiarly  applicable  here.  Let  any  philosopher  explain 
the  existence  of  the  law  that  regulates  these  mighty  forces ! 

It  is  in  the  application  of  this  grand  doctrine  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  human  life,  however,  that  unbelief  opposes  the  most 
obstinate  resistance.  It  may  be  credible  that  God,  directly  or 
mediately,  controls  and  sustains  the  revolution  of  Jupiter  and 
his  satellites,  and  even  that  his  providence  determines  the  dura-. 
tion  of  dynasties  and  the  revolutions  of  empires.  But  that  he 
should  interfere  with  the  career  of  individual  men,  and  the  most 
insignificant  details  of  their  daily  life,  is  more  than  incredible. 
The  thinly  disguised  sneer  with  which  this  "blind,  superstitious, 
and  fatalistic  doctrine"  is  rejected  by  worldly  wisdom  would  be 
amusing,  were  it  not  also  suggestive  of  innate  hardness  of  heart 
and  enmity  to  God.  In  the  interval  between  blank  atheism  and 
Calvinistic  theology,  there  are  various  schools  of  unbelief;  but 
the  present  purpose  will  be  served  by  investigating  only  one  set 
of  theories,  most  popular  in  Christian  lands,  and  adopted  with 
tolerable  uniformity  by  the  vast  majority  of  professing  Chris- 
tians who  reject  Calvinistic  standards,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

To  state  the  case  as  fairly  as  possible:  it  is  admitted  that 

God  governs  the  universe,  but  by  the  mediation  of  established 

laws,  infallible  because  they  are  framed  by  infinite  wisdom.     He 

foresees  all  events,  and  adjusts  his  laws  to  meet  all  exigencies  in 
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individual  history.  He  does  not  retire  and  leave  his  creatures 
to  the  operation  of  these  regulations,  or  leave  them  to  work  out 
their  own  legitimate  conclusions,  but  exercises  a  watchful  super- 
vision, albeit  without  direct  interference.  Nay,  more;  he  re- 
veals a  code  under  which  men  may  govern  themselves  and  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  The  race  is  to  the  swift ;  the  battle  is 
to  the  strong.  The  proverbial  philosophy  of  this  school  finds 
expression  in  the  pithy  saying  of  a  great  soldier :  "  Providence 
is  ordinarily  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  If  it  be 
objected  here  that  the  exact  reverse  was  true  in  the  case  of 
Gideon,  for  example,  the  ready  answer  comes  in  this  form.  All 
the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  of  apparent  reversal  of  ordi- 
nary laws,  are  instances  of  miraculous  interposition,  and  the 
days  of  miracles  are  gone  to  return  no  more.  If  it  be  objected 
again  that  modern  instances  of  failure  to  the  swift  and  the 
strong,  in  the  race  and  the  battle,  are  not  wanting,  the  ready 
answer  is,  that  such  failures  are  always  explicable  upon  purely 
logical  hypotheses.  Some  other  law  has  come  into  operation. 
The  centripetal  force  has  met  and  vanquished  the  centrifugal. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sort  of  logic  satisfies  those  who 
make  use  of  it.  Its  demonstrations  are  nothing  worth,  because 
*it  begs  too  many  questions  that  may  not  be  granted.  The  main 
fault  in  this  popular  mode  of  argumentation  is  revealed  in  the 
assertion  that  the  "age  of  miracles  is  past."  IIow  much  is  in- 
cluded in  this  statement?  It  is  not  denied  that  God  did  exer- 
cise a  peculiar  and  special  providence  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  but 
it  is  asserted  that  similar  reversals  of  known  laws,  or  of  appa- 
rent probabilities,  are  wholly  unknown  in  the  present  age.  Here, 
then,  is  the  battle-ground. 

It  is  noticeable,  first,  that  in  the  story  of  Gideon's  triumph, 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  God  was  only  manifested  in  the 
secret  communion  betwixt  him  and  the  soldier.  The  token  of 
the  dew  upon  the  fleece,  and  then  the  opposite  token  of  dew 
every  where  else,  while  the  fleece  was  dry,  were  both  direct  re- 
versals of  ordinary  laws.  Otherwise  they  were  valueless,  and 
could  not  have  strengthened  the  staggering  faith  of  the  cham- 
pion of  Israel.     The  rest  of  the  record  may  be   merely  the  ac- 
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count  of  what  would  happen  a  thousand  times  in  succession, 
under  similar  circumstances.  A  vast  army  demoralized  and 
panic-stricken,  under  sudden  fright,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  man 
who  had  just  come  from  God  with  assurances  of  success,  so  for- 
tified by  visible  tokens  of  his  power,  that  doubt  was  wholly  im- 
possible. The  resistless  energy  of  a  man  so  upheld  would  natu- 
rally inspire  his  followers,  and  each  man  in  the  three  hundred 
was  magnetised  into  a  hero  for  the  nonce.  While  it  is  true 
that  an  assault  upon  the  hosts  of  Midian  by  this  little  band, 
armed  with  firebrands  and  pitchers,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
mere  madness  but  for  the  command  of  God,  profane  history 
furnishes  a  remarkably  similar  example  of  valor  in  the  story  of 
Thermopylae,  where  a  handful  of  heathen  warriors  encountered 
the  greatest  army  the  earth  ever  saw.  Nay,  more;  the  indom- 
itable bravery  of  those  three  hundred  Spartans  possibly  secured 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces,  under  God's  wise 
providence,  and  thus  preserved  from  utter  extinction  a  nation- 
ality that  afterwards  gave  birth  to  some  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  the  race. 

If  therefore  this  overruling  providence  was  exercised  in  be- 
half of  Israel  when  Gideon  destroyed  the  Midianites,  what  dif- 
ferent power  aided  the  heathen  Greeks  when  Leonidas  defied  the 
Persian  hordes?  In  both  cases  the  adage  failed — the  battle  was 
not  to  the  strong. 

Nevertheless,  the  accuracy  of  operation  belonging  to  those 
"fixed  laws"  of  God  is  not  denied  in  this  argument.  His  power 
and  Godhead  are  revealed  therein,  and  the  highest  attainments 
of  science,  the  largest  discoveries  in  nature's  limitless  domain, 
only  serve  to  manifest  his  being,  wisdom,  and  power,  in  which 
he  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable.  So  far  from  denying 
the  existence  of  a  uniform  method  of  operation,  it  is  rather 
claimed  that  he  works  with  regularity  and  exactness  in  all  parts 
of  this  domain — in  the  results  that  are  wrought  by  the  influ- 
ence of  mind  upon  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  influence  of  matter 
upon  matter.  In  gravitation,  in  chemical  affinities,  in  logical 
deductions,  in  algebraical  analyses,  in  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
affections,  God  reigns,  ever  present  and  ever  efficient.     No  more 
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than  this  can  the  mind  conceive  in  dwelhng  upon  the  perfections 
of  Deity.  No  less  than  this  can  the  mind  accept  as  descriptive 
of  the  Power  that  made  the  universe. 

To  give  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  this  uniformity  in 
mental  processes,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  recital  of  a  story  of  innocent  suffering.  Take,  as  an  in- 
stance, that  of  Little  Nell,  in  Dickens's  "Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
No  man  or  woman  ever  read  it  without  tears,  unless  the  sympa- 
thies common  to  humanity  were  wanting.  It  is  pure  fiction ;  it 
is  a  recital  of  unreal  sufferings ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  cruel  and 
wicked  invasion  of  human  hearts ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  tri- 
umph of  genius  that  knew  and  acted  upon  the  fixedness  and 
universality  of  God's  law  of  sympathy.  Victor  Hugo,  who  has 
attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  has  built 
nearly  all  his  stories  upon  this  solitary  trait  of  humanity. 

Now,  this  unalterable  law,  in  its  common  manifestations,  is 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  mankind  to  a  certain  extent.  But  it  is 
also  in  constant  operation  in  depths  that  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  vision.  Those  who  habitually  explore  the  hidden 
nooks  in  their  own  hearts  are  in  the  minority,  even  among  the 
people  of  God,  who  are  instructed  to  practise  self-examination. 
And  even  a  diligent  seeker  in  this  field,  often  repulsed  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  discovery  of  unattractive  attributes,  might 
easily  miss  the  traces  of  God's  providential  and  orderly  inter- 
ference in  the  very  thoughts  and  intents  of  his  own  heart.  But 
that  he  does  verily  interfere,  wisely,  powerfully,  and  directly^  is 
a  matter  of  positive  revelation.  .  And  this  statement  naturally 
introduces  the  second  topic — Prayer. 

Confining  the  discussion  within  the  narrowest  limits,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  pri- 
vate devotions  at  the  family  hearth-stone  are  both  excluded.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  are  notoriously  regular  and  formal,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  antagonism  supposed  to  exist  between  the  regu- 
lar providence  of  God  and  private  supplications  for  special  gifts, 
does  not  obtain  in  either  of  them.  The  prayers  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  behevers  are  necessarily  general  in  their  objects  and  sub- 
jects, and  this   also  by  the   decree  of  God.     The   blessings  ob- 
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tained  through  their  agency  could  not  otherwise  be  secured.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Bible,  which  abounds  in  examples 
of  individual  supplication,  contains  very  few  instances  of  united 
prayer.  Therefore  the  ritualistic  worship  that  affixes  a  set  form 
of  words  for  congregational  worship,  and  omits  the  form  for 
private  devotion,  precisely  reverses  the  order  indicated  in  Holy 
Writ.  The  individual  suppliant  can  never  aflford  the  loss  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm ;  but  its  bodily  adoption  in  a  liturgy  could  only 
operate  to  deprive  it  of  its  startling  emphasis  as  well  as  of  its 
abounding  personal  consolation.  The  confession  of  the  return- 
ing prodigal,  the  petition  of  the  publican,  and  multitudes  of 
similar  scriptures,  illustrate  this  point.  This  matter  of  salva- 
tion, with  all  its  connexions  and  dependencies,  is  essentially  an 
individual  matter,  and  congregational  worship  is  oifered  by  men 
and  women  who  have  previously  prayed  themselves  into  a  com- 
munity by  individual  and  secret  effort.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained must  be  construed  into  an  argument  against  united  prayer, 
however;  the  present  object  being  simply  an  examination  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  God's  orderly  providence  and  the 
fitful  and  variable  petitions  bubbling  up  from  isolated  hearts,  for 
distinct  and  isolated  objects  of  desire. 

Thus  led  to  a  second  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  those 
individual  supplications  that  terminate  no  where  short  of  indi- 
vidual salvation,  are  also  excluded  from  this  discussion.  The 
man  who  brings  his  soul  to  the  fountain  opened  in  the  house  of 
David  is  sure  of  salvation  by  the  decree  of  God.  It  i's  not  only 
a  promise — it  is  a  prophecy  as  well.  It  is  the  announcement  of 
an  infallible  rule  of  law  in  Heaven's  jurisprudence.  The  Su- 
preme Judge  has  made  it  forever  true  that  the  believer  in  Jesus 
shall  live  forever.  No  reversal  of  this  decision  is  possible,  and 
herein  providence  and  prayer  are  at  agreement.  The  sovereign 
•election  of  God,  coincident  with  his  holy,  wise,  and  powerful 
providence,  saves  the  individual  soul,  and  the  soul  in  believing 
only  "sets  to  his  seal"  that  God  is  true.  In  the  sinner's  appli- 
cation for  pardon,  adoption,  and  sanctification,  he  proceeds  upon 
a  beaten  track.  God  can  be  just  and  justify,  because  in  Jesus 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.     The  stability 
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of  the  awful  throne,  which  is  builded  upon  justice  and  judgment, 
makes  the  security  of  the  penitent ;  and  the  message  of  the  heav- 
enly heralds,  mercy  and  truth,  is,  that  the  Royal  Judge  is 
''  faithful  and  just ' '  to  pardon.  No  earnest  suppliant,  therefore, 
who  apprehends  these  sublime  truths,  can  be  disturbed  by  doubts 
of  God's  secret  purpose  as  affecting  his  final .  salvation.  And 
his  prayers  to  this  end  can  be  hindered  by  no  dread  of  antagon- 
ism to  God's  development  of  purpose  in  his  special  providence. 

There  remains  only  one  class  of  prayers  for  consideration ; 
and  in  it  are  included  all  those  petitions  for  specific  personal 
gifts,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  whether  temporal  or  eternal. 
Here  alone  does  the  soul  encounter  the  invisible  barrier  of  divine 
providence,  limiting  its  petition  both  in  inception  and  results. 
If  the  effort  to  reach  this  last  analysis  has  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful, the  reader  will  perceive  that  all  succeeding  discussion 
can  only  proceed  upon  this  doctrine,  to  wit,  that  "no  prayer 
can  prevail  that  is  not  itself  the  product  of  God's  providence, 
and  accordant  with  God's  decree."  And  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  doctrine  does  always  encourage  the  believer  to  engage 
in  the  exercise,  strengthening  his  faith,  enlarging  his  expecta- 
tions, and  confirming  his  hopes,  then  these  pages  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain.  Count  your  treasures,  0  inheritor  of 
royal  prerogatives,  and  see  what  is  included  in  the  solitary  fact 
that  you  are  in  covenant  with  God ! 

I.  The  kind  of  praying  to  which  attention  is  now  confined,  is 
essentially  secret.  The  world  doth  not  intermeddle  therein,  and 
in  fact,  the  world  must  not  know  that  the  business  is  on  hand. 
"Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door."  In  the  forest- 
glade,  in  the  thronged  marts  of  commerce,  where  some  quiet 
nook  may  be  found  for  a  fleeting  moment,  and  the  roar  of  the 
conflict  shut  out;  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  when  none  are 
awake,  except  the  man  who  prays  and  that  other  Man  who  hears; 
in  the  agony  of  some  dire  extremity,  when  the  swift  prayer  is 
suddenly  shot  like  an  arrow  into  the  portentous  cloud,  these 
secret  petitions  ascend  and  enter  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth.  Very  frequently  the  prayer  is  induced  by  circum- 
stances and   conditions  known  only  to  the  petitioner  and  God. 
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A  fretting  leprosy,  it  may  be,  scrupulously  hidden   from  the 
nearest  and  dearest,  until  the  Master  is  found  walking  solitary 
in  the  desert,  and  then  the  occasion  seized,  and  the  heart-broken 
plea  presented,  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst!'*     It  is  a  brief 
sentence,  but  it  is  enough,  and  the  cleansed  leper  does  not  con- 
tract the  disease  again.     Or,  it  may  be  the  burden  pf  some 
cross,  some  thorn  in  the  flesh,  irritating  and  tormenting,  appa- 
rently hindering  the  Christian's  usefulness — yet  of  such  a  na- 
ture that   he  shrinks   from   the  appeal  to   human   sympathy. 
Indeed,  there  are  cases  of  positive  suffering  which  earthly  sym- 
pathy cannot  reach,  because  they  arise  from  some  constitutional 
sensitiveness  to  which  the  kindest  friends  may  be  strangers ;  and 
in  such  instances  the  whispered  plaint  reaches  only  one  ear  in 
the  wide  universe.     Or,  it  may  be  a  long-cherished  desire  for  a 
special  attainment  or  a  special  deliverance,  a  desire  begotten  of 
some  special  providence,  and  strengthened  by  a  series  of  pecu- 
liar dispensations,  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  Kfe,  the 
absorbing  topic  for  secret  meditation,  the   topmost  petition  in 
secret  prayer.     Hidden  from  all  besides,  the  suppliant  murmurs : 
"Thou  art  my  hiding  place  I     All  my  desire  is  before  thee,  and 
my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee!"     The  freeness  of  access  to 
the  great  throne,  and  the  fulness  of  communion  with  its  occu- 
pant,  are  known  only  to  the  dwellers  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.     Large  and  glorious  are  the  privileges  and  worship 
of  the  sanctuary,  but  far  more  precious  to  the  saint  are  the  oft- 
recurring  and  solitary  devotions  of  the  closet. 

II.  The  subject  is  full  of  apparent  paradoxes,  and  prominent 
among  them  is  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  praying  accords  with 
positive  contentment.  The  man  who  prays  most  is  most  content 
^Yhile  the  answer  is  delayed.  He  who  crawls  most  frequently  to 
the  hiding-place  with  his  intolerable  burden,  tolerates  it  the 
more  cheerfully  for  each  such  visitation.  It  were  lost  labor  to 
tell  this  story  to  the  logical  world,  but  the  secret  experience  of 
every  separate  believer  will  corroborate  the  statement.  Nor  is 
the  explanation  difficult  to  those  who  are  learned  in  the  logic  of 
faith,  which  argues  in  this  wise:  "I  have  been  led  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  offer  this  petition,  instructed  by  the  word  of 
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God,  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  helpeth  my  infirmities  in 
this  special  exercise,  and  I  pray  in  absolute  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  All  this  is  certainly  true,  if  I  have  prayed  at  all. 
The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  fatal  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  prayer;  and  if  these  are  all  met,  then  there  re- 
maineth  nothing  but  the  patient  waiting  for  fulfilment."  You 
may  assault  the  man  who  utters  this  language  with  all  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  the  world  has  ever  known, 
but  you  will  only  distract  his  attention  for  a  moment,  and  his 
heart  immediately  whispers:  "Lord,  what  wait  I  for?  My  hope 
is  in  thee!" 

III.  Prayer  of  this  description  presupposes  a  degree  of  inti- 
macy subsisting  betwixt  the  suppliant  and  the  Hearer,  of  which 
no  earthly  relationship  is  an  accurate  type.  There  are  secrets 
which  may  be  whispered  to  a  father  alone,  or  to  a  husband, 
brother,  friend,  or  pastor ;  but  the  praying  man  finds  all  these 
relations  in  the  one  Lord  Christ,  to  whom  he  flees  in  every 
emergency.  Here  are  no  half  confidences.  The  man  creeps  to 
his  praying-place  with  the  conviction  upon  his  mind  that  his 
auditor  already  knows  the  whole  story.  It  is  true  that  the  devil 
frequently  suggests  that  the  prayer  will  be  more  orderly  and 
effectual  if  the  supplicant  will  confine  his  attention  to  one  topic; 
especially  when  it  is  a  bundle  of  mixed  sins,  or  when  one  sin  is 
mingled  with  sinless  causes  of  suff*ering.  But  when  he  begins 
to  recount  his  griefs  to  his  Father,  he  remembers  that  a  Brother 
and  Husband  is  listening,  and  he  speedily  forgets  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement. The  devil  does  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  that 
prayer-place,  and  sometimes  deserts  him ;  and  then  he  gets  the 
touch  in  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,'  it  may  be.  It  requires  very 
close  communion  to  obtain  that  lameness;  but  it  is  attainable, 
and  a  royal  name  goes  with  it.  The  wrestler,  in  earthly  arenas, 
contends  with  fierce  energy  for  prizes  that  are  of  little  value, 
even  when  judged  by  earthly  philosophy — for  fame  that  is  tran- 
sient, for  honors  that  are  empty,  for  wealth  that  takes  wings  and 
vanishes.  But  the  athlete  who  comes  halting  from  the  conflict 
in  the  prayer-place,  comes  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  who  pre- 
vails. 
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And  here  is  the  very  point  upon  which  the  eager  attention  of 
all  praying  humanity  is  fixed.  In  very  deed,  can  man  prevail 
with  God?  In  very  deed,  is  prayer  a  power  of  such  a  sort  that 
it  will  secure  almighty  aid?  In  very  deed,  can  God  the  Creator 
be  moved  by  the  supplications  of  man  the  creature?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  temporary  interests  of  a  solitary  believer  (of  enor- 
mous importance  to  him,  but  utterly  contemptible  in  comparison 
with  God's  vast  designs,)  can  arrest  his  attention?  And,  above 
all,  can  the  holy  and  wise  providence  which  arranged  the  se- 
quences of  time  before  time  began,  be  altered  by  the  feeble 
plaint  of  a  man  who  is  crushed  before  the  moth? 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  prevalent  prayer  must 
needs  be  the  prayer  that  accords  with  God's  unalterable  decree 
How  can  the  supplicant  know  that  he  is  proceeding  upon  this 
inflexible  line?  Because,  if  this  dijBiculty  is  solved,  all  difficul- 
ties disappear. 

In  answer  to  this  all-absorbing  question,  notice,  first,  that 
some  of  the  deflections  from  this  line  are  revealed.  If  you  cast 
yourself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  you  may  know  that 
you  will  reach  the  ground,  because  your  act  will  accord  with  one 
of  God's  revealed  decrees — the  law  of  gravitation.  In  vain  you 
pray  beforehand,  and  remind  God  that  he  has  promised  to  give 
his  angels  charge  concerning  you,  that  they  may  bear  you  up  in 
their  hands.  Your  prayer  was  nothing  worth,  being  deficient  in 
all  the  elements  hinted  at  above.  It  is  revealed  that  you  may 
not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.  Again,  if  you  pray  over  a  stone 
until  you  die,  you  will  not  transform  it  into  bread,  because  God 
has  revealed  another  decree,  making  bread  the  product  of  toil. 
Moreover,  he  declares  that  bread  is  not  the  sustainer  of  life ;  on 
the  contrary,  fulness  of  bread  breeds  death.  Once  more,  you 
may  not  fix  your  greedy  gaze  upon  the  glory  and  power  of 
earthly  kingdoms,  and  in  the  intervals  of  your  covetous  and 
idolatrous  longings,  pray  for  their  possession.  The  glory  of  God 
is  not  the  object  of  this  praying,  and  it  cannot  prevail.  So  in 
searching  for  the  trend  of  divine  decrees,  it  will  not  do  to  lose 
sight  of  divine  commands.  The  old  question,  '^  What  hath  God 
wrought?"    occurs  in   close  proximity  to   the   other  question^ 
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*'What  hath  God  spoken?"  Prayers,  therefore,  in  opposition  to 
the  plain  precept,  are  not  the  exercises  of  renewed  natures. 
They  are  essentially  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish. 

Notice,  again,  that  the  power  of  faith,  which  can  say  to  the 
mountain,  "Be  thou  removed,"  is  a  power  that  can  be  lawfully 
exercised  only  in  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.     It  were 
lost  labor  to  cultivate  this  kind  for  use  in  ordinary  emergencies 
in  personal  history.     A  man  once  heard  a  sermon  upon  the 
power  of  faith,  in  which  the  preacher  used  the  history  of  Elisha 
for   illustration.     Part   of  this  story  was   to  the   hearer  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem^  for  he  was  a  wood-chopper.     On  the  next 
day,  while  he  rested  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  he  recalled  the 
Sabbath  discourse,  and,  with  earnest  diligence  and  self-examina- 
tion, he  sought  for  a  similar  faith  in  his  own  bosom,  and  thought 
he  found  it.     So,  to  test  the  matter,  he  threw  his  axe  into  the 
stream.     As  the  waves  closed  over  the  sinking  iron,  he  muttered, 
''Ah!  I  thought  so!"     Old  Buny'an  tells  of  a  frivolous  and  fan- 
tastic faith,  which  is  a  sorry  counterfeit  of  the  true,  and  which 
exists  only  in  the  loose  imagination  of  ignorance.     The  Author 
and  Finisher  of  Faith  does  not  create  that  sort.     Prominent 
among  the  graces  added  to  faith  is  knowledge — knowledge  of 
God,  of  self,  and  of  others;  to  know  what  God  approves,  what 
you  can  accomplish,  and  what  the  Church  and  the  world  require 
at  your  hands.     It  is  a  heroic  faith  that  attempts  impossibilities 
under  divine  guidance;  but  it  is  a  fantastic  faith  that  attempts 
the  removal  of  the  mountain  which  God  built,  and  built  to  en- 
dure.    Waste  no  prayers  in  that  direction  when  they  are  peti- 
tions for  mere  personal  benefits. 

The  examples  in  the  Bible  of  successful  praying  have  been 
used  so  constantly  in  application  to  strictly  spiritual  cases,  that 
the  simple  sense  of  the  narratives  is  obscured.  The  story  of 
Bartimeus  has  furnished  the  text  for  numberless  discourses  upon 
spiritual  blindness.  The  bondage,  the  pollution,  and  the  curse 
of  sin,  all  find  apt  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  cleansed 
leper.  And  while  the  appropriateness  of  such  application  can- 
not be  questioned,  the  plain  truths  of  those  histories  remains. 
The  leper  was  delivered  from  his  physical  disease,  and  from  all 
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its  attendant  pains  and  disabilities.  The  blind  man  rejoiced  in 
the  sunlight,  which  gladdened  the  remaining  days  of  his  natural 
life,  and  doubtless  his  heart  overflowed  with  love  and  adoration 
whenever  his  eyes  saw  the  light  and  his  heart  remembered  the 
healer.  The  woman  whose  issue  of  blood  was  staunched  never 
forgot  that  temporal  blessing  in  her  joyful  remembrance  of  the 
gracious  words  of  pardon  and  acceptance  that  accompanied  the 
miraculous  cure.  And  as  the  identical  beneficent  Saviour  is 
still  alive  and  still  accessible,  it  is  still  possible  to  press  through 
the  throng  and  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  0  foolish  doubt ! 
what  doth  hinder?  Do  you  think  Jesus  is  less  able  or  less 
willing  to-day?  What  do  you  desire?  What  burden  oppresses 
your  soul?  Ah!  if  you  can  but  touch  his  robe,  jour  troubles 
will  all  disappear. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  the  second  topic,  prayer,  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  the  examination  of  it,  as  non-prevalent  when 
confined  to  purely  personal  and  temporal  interests.  And  if  the 
subject  had  no  other  side,  the  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  would  be  dismal  enough.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safe  to  assert, 
that  the  sombre  tone  of  Christian  experience  in  matiy  cases  is 
due  to  the  resolute  avoidance  of  this  sunlit  side.  Joy,  peace, 
and  hope,  are  thought  too  sacred  for  application  to  the  affairs  of 
time;  and  the  best  preparation  for  a  life  of  eternal  bliss  is  a 
temporal  life  of  unchanging  crucifixion.  What  a  horrible  libel 
upon  the  beneficent  God  of  revelation !  Yet  the  observation  of 
many  years — more  than  the  quarter  of  a  century — has  discov- 
ered more  examples  of  this  gloomy  proclivity,  within  the  Church, 
than  of  the  contrary  faith,  and  in  fact  has  induced  this  discus- 
sion. Men  who  secretly  cherish  a  better  hope  are  generally  shy 
and  reticent,  while  your  glum  ascetics  parade  their  pious  hope- 
lessness, singing  penitential  psalms  with  mournful  cadences,  and 
render  beautiful  religion  ghastly !  In  the  remainder  of  this  in- 
vestigation, let  us  walk  in  the  sunlight. 

First,  God  is  good — infinitely,  eternally,  and  unchangeably 
good.  He  was  good  far  back  in  the  eternal  cycles,  when  the 
decree  was  made,  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  was  part  of 
the  decree. "  This  is  not  only  comforting  doctrine,  but  is  ortho- 
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dox.  It  were  great  folly  to  perplex  the  mind  by  hunting  for 
examples  of  suflfering  to  contradict  this  doctrine.  God  is  good, 
and  it  is  rank  blasphemy  to  deny  it.  If  you  harig  down  your 
head  like  a  bulrush,  it  is  because  you  doubt  God's  goodness. 
The  cloud  that  besets  your  pathway  hides  his  face  from  you, 
but  he  is  behind  it,  nevertheless ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  and 
submission  will  pierce  through  the  thick  darkness,  and  open  a 
passage  for  the  light  of  his  countenance.  Oh,  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good  I 

Secondly,  God  is  true — inJBnitely,  eternally,  and  unchange- 
ably true.  He  doth  not  keep  tl^e  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
and  break  it  to  the  hope.  His  word  abounds  in  promises,  so  di- 
rect and  explicit  that  great  ingenuity  is  required  to  torture  them 
out  of  their  plain  significance.  Pious  unbelief  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds in  spiritualizing  the  comfort  into  vague  generalities,  but 
the  accurate  statement  abides:  "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good:  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed.  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give  thee 
the  desires  of  thine  heart.  Roll  thy  way  upon  the  Lord;  trust 
also  in  him;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  And  remember 
that  he  foresaw  the  precise  exigency  in  individual  history  when 
he  announced  the  promise.  No  strange  and  unlooked-for  calam- 
ity can  take  him  by  surprise;  no  combination  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances can  thwart  his  purpose.  And  if  he  is  true^  the 
purpose  is  enveloped  in  the  promise.  Here  is  no  antagonism 
between  providence  and  prayer.  The  paradox  is  solved.  He 
that  rides  upon  the  white  horse  is  called  faithful  and  true.  The 
security  of  the  petitioner  is  in  the  veracity  of  the  promisor. 
And  the  unanswerable  argument  addressed  to  him,  he  furnishes. 
"Remember  the  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  hope." 

Very  few  sciences  are  infallibly  exact.  In  general  terms,  it 
is  known  that  the  exhibition  of  mercury  produces  specific  effect 
upon  special  and  deep-seated  organs,  and  upon  the  salival 
glands,  in  certain  proportions  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  system.  But  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  universally 
acknowledge  that  they  grope  in  the  dark ;  and,  treating  symp- 
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toms  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  are  constantly  liable  to 
overlook  some  that  are  but  faintly  manifested.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  physical  frame  is  sometimes  prostrated  by  mental  dis- 
quietude, and  the  secret  cause  of  the  trouble  eludes  the  most 
careful  scrutiny.  Now,  if  this  diflSculty  of  diagnosis  obtains  in 
bodily  ailments,  how  much  more  inscrutable  are  mental  aberra- 
tions, complicated,  as  they  are,  with  moral  aberrations.  In  this 
view,  the  promises  of  Scripture  are  general  and  not  specific. 
God  says,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  But,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  this  promise  could  not  be  absolute  and  unconditional. 
The  invitation  is  addressed  only  to  the  disciple  in  covenant  with 
the  Promiser,  and  the  terms  of  the  covenant  are  explicit.  So 
the  wicked  man  who  prays  for  the  success  of  villanous  schemes 
cannot  charge  God  with  falsehood  because  his  prayer  is  not 
granted.  The  promise  was  not  to  him.  Far  different  is  the 
word  addressed  to  him:  "Ye  shall  call,  but  I  will  not  answer. 
I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh." 
And  in  the  terrible  day,  when  this  word  is  fulfilled,  the  song  of 
the  redeemed  will  be,  "Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints!" 

None  of  these  considerations  touch  the  believer.  The  promise 
is  his  special  inheritance,  his  birthright  by  virtue  of  his  second 
birth,  and  he  dishonors  the  giver  by  doubts  and  distrust.  He 
hath  spoken  and  will  perform,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  is  only 
the  endorsement  of  the  promise. 

Finally,  to  consider  some  of  the  tokens  by  which  the  suppli- 
cant may  estimate  the  character  of  his  prayer. 

The  providences  of  God,  which  are  all  the  events  of  human 
life,  indicate  the  sort  of  prayers  that  are  in  order.  He  who 
observes  providences  may  always  find  them,  and  they  are  in- 
structive to  all  who  watch  for  them.  The  soul  that  waits  for  the 
Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning,  will  see  his 
hand  at  length  so  distinctly  revealed  that  no  lingering  doubt 
remains  in  his  mind,  and  the  long-deferred  answer  to  his  petition 
comes.  It  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  business,  that  the 
Hearer  frequently  delays,  though  he  always  listens.  It  is  an- 
other peculiarity  that  he  demands  many  repetitions  and  long 
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importunity,  albeit  he  suffers  no  one  of  the  feeble  complaints  to 
be  lost.  Some  day,  when  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  days, 
but  when  eternity  shall  be  one  endless  day,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  study  the  glorious  retrospect,  and  see  how  accurately  God 
met  each  supplication,  and  how  the  prayer  merged  into  thanks- 
giving, as  the  answer,  like  a  tree  of  life,  burst  into  blossom. 

Once  more.  When  the  inclination  to  seek  for  some  special 
deliverance  will  not  flag;  when  the  stereotyped  petition,  so  to 
speak,  is  slipped  into  sudden  pauses  in  the  whirl  of  worldly  oc- 
cupation; when  the  thought  darts  upon  it  as  the  eyes  open  to 
the  dawn,  and  lingers  upon  it  as  the  supplicant  sinks  into  slum- 
ber; when  the  old  promise  meets  the  eye,  and  seems  invested 
with  new  glory  and  povrer,  and  the  petitioner  hies  to  the  *' secret 
place"  with  it,  and  puts  it  into  his  plea  anew;  when  the  praying 
becomes  more  and  more  like  waiting,  and  he  catches  the  sound 
of  those  voices  under  the  altar,  '■'•IIoiu  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and 
true!"  and  makes  his  prayer  the  echo — then,  rely  upon  it,  the 
prayer  is  running  in  the  grooves  of  providence,  and  though  the 
vision  tarry,  wait  for  it.  The  Lord  Christ,  who  has  wrought  the 
petition  within  the  soul  of  his  orator,  holds  the  answer  in  his 
royal  hand;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  cloud-curtain  that  hides 
him  shall  fall  away  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  supplicant's 
prayer  shall  be  transformed  into  praise,  as  his  eyes,  bedimmed 
with  joy-drops,  shall  take  in  that  enrapturing  vision. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
A  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  REV.  DAVID  HUMPHREYS. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  among  men  to  perpetuate  their  names, 
and  to  secure  for  themselves  a  remembrance  in  coming  time. 
Cities  have  been  built,  and  monuments  erected  to  transmit  hon- 
ored names  to  coming  years.  This  thirst  for  renown  has  led  to 
cruel  wars,  which  have  desolated  countries,  and  overthrown 
empires.  Some  men  have  rendered  themselves  famous  by  their 
tyranny  and  oppression ;  while  others  have  secured  a  lasting  re- 
nown by  their  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  others  again 
acquired  eminence  by  their  attainments  in  literature  or.  discove- 
ries in  science.  The  world  has  awarded  the  meed  of  praise  to 
her  heroes  and  statesmen,  her  philosophers  and  poets;  the 
annals  of  the  past  are  crowded  with  the  names  of  eminent  men 
who  are  thought  worthy  to  be  honored  and  remembered  for  suc- 
cessive ages. 

But  the  most  brillian^  characters,  and  the  most  renowned  men, 
will  be  found  at  last  among  the  servants  of  God.  The  righteous 
shall  gain  a  celebrity,  and  win  a  distinction,  beyond  any  thing 
which  the  world  can  give  to  its  votaries. 

"The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance."  When 
they  die,  their  names  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  live 
on  the  earth.  "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  Their  in- 
fluence will  be  felt,  and  their  example  remembered  for  genera- 
tions ;  nay,  the  memorial  of  their  goodness  shall  endure  forever. 

Who  are  the  righteous  ?  This  character  does  not  properly 
belong  to  any  of  the  human  family  while  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  moral  likeness  which  man  bore  to  his  Maker  when  first 
created,  was  lost  in  the  fall ;  hence  "there  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one."  But  the  gospel  reveals  to  us  the  way  in  which  God 
can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  every  one  that  believeth  in 
Jesus.  "By  faith,  Abel  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain ;  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was   righteous." 
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Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  many  others  spoken  of  in  the  word 
•of  God,  were  men  of  faith ;  and  hence  they  were  righteous  men. 
All  true  believers  in  Christ  are  justified  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
their  sins  are  pardoned,  and  they  are  counted  righteous,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them.  They 
are  born  of  the  Spirit;  quickened  and  made  new  creatures  in 
Christ ;  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new.  They  confess  and  forsake  sin,  and  walk  in  newness  of 
life;  they  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  They  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness. 

The  righteous  must  include  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  dispensations.  All  the  members  of  the  Church 
bought  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God — every  true  Christian 
of  any  and  every  age.  The»Bible  divides  the  human  family  into 
two  classes — the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The  righteous  are 
the  chosen  people  of  God;  who  obey  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ; 
who  confess  and  forsake  sin ;  and  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly,  in  this  present  world.  The  wicked  are  the  enemies  of 
God;  who  disobey  his  gospel  and  despise  his  grace.  These  two 
classes  will  be  separated  in  the  day  of  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ; 
who  will  place  the  righteous  on  his  rigljf  hand,  and  the  wicked 
on  his  left.  The  former  he  will  commend,  and  invite  to  an  in- 
heritance of  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world;  the  latter  he  will  condemn,  and  order  them  to 
depart  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
Then  shall  the  wicked  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  into  life  eternal.  Matt.  xxv.  32-46. 

The  righteous  shall  be  greatly  distinguished:  they  shall  inherit 
glory.  AVhile  on  earth  they  are  often  despised  and  persecuted  : 
their  names  are  cast  out  as  evil,  and  they  are  made  the  ofFscour- 
ing  of  all  things.  But  though  they  are  contemned  by  men,  yet 
are  they  honored  by  God;  and  despite  the  vile  slanders  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  wicked,  God  will  make  them  a  name  and  a 
praise  in  the  earth.  Their  righteousness  will  be  a  memorial, 
.  which  will  perpetuate  their  memory  in  the  world ;  and  in  heaven 
they  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Paul,  while  on  the  earth  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel,  was 
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hated  and  persecuted,  and  finally  beheaded ;  but  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  human  family,  he  is 
esteemed  as  more  noble  and  honored  than  Alexander  the  Great, 
than  Julius  Caesar  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  What  sacred  asso- 
ciations cluster  around  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle, 
Knox,  and  all  such  righteous  men.  Even  those  who  moved  in  a 
smaller  orbit,  and  shone  with  less  brilliancy  in  the  Church  on 
earth,  have  acquired  a  lustre  which  has  not  grown  dim  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  The  poor  woman  who  poured  the  precious 
ointment  on  the  Saviour's  head,  did,  by  this  service,  secure  a 
memorial  which  must  give  her  honor  wherever  the  gospel  is 
preached  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  memento  of  the  lives  and 
labors  of  the  righteous.  These  sacred  archives  contain  but  a 
partial  and  imperfect  account  of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of 
God's  people.  The  names  of  many  of  the  righteous  may  not  be 
found  in  written  history,  but  they  are  registered  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life.  None  of  them  will  be  forgotten  or  overlooked 
by  the  Saviour,  who  loved  them  and  bought  them  with  his  blood. 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb;  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet 
will  I  not  forget  thee.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms 
of  my  hands;  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me."  Isai.  xlix. 
15,  16.  The  most  obscure  saint  will  be  owned  by  Christ,  and 
receive  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light.  There  is  a 
crown,  and  a  palm,  and  a  seat  in  glory,  for  every  righteous  soul : 
"They  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  that  day  when  I  make 
up  my  jewels."  Mai.  iii.  17.  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  Matt.  xiii.  43. 
The  righteous  shall  he  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Our  aged  and  venerated  father,  the  Rev.  David  Humphreys, 
was,  we  believe,  a  righteous  man.  For  fifty  years  he  lived  and 
labored  among  us;  but  God  has  called  him  to  rest  from  his 
labors,  and  us  to  mourn  his  loss. 

At  the  request  of  his  congregations,  we  have  undertaken  a 
brief  outline  of  his  life  and  labors.  The  writer  would  have 
shrunk  from  this  service  if  there  had  been  anv  one  under  more 
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obligation  to  render  it  than  himself.  He  grew  up  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Father  Humphreys ;  he  received  the  gospel  at  his 
lips,  and  was  brought  into  the  church  under  his  ministry ;  and  by 
him  he  was  early  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  the  same  holy 
calling. 

■  The  history  of  this  venerable  man  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  Good  Hope  and  Roberts  churches  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  South  Carolina.  He  took  charge  of  them  when  they 
were  weak  and  feeble,  and  through  a  long  ministerial  life  de- 
voted himself  with  efficiency  and  zeal  to  their  spiritual  interests. 
His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  and  these  churches  built  up 
under  his  instrumentality.  Surely  a  minister  who  has  exerted 
himself  so  diligently,  so  perscveringly,  and  so  successfully,  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  is  entitled  to  a  lasting  remembrance  in  the 
Church;  and  will  be  commended  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant 
by  the  Saviour  in  the  last  day.  It  is  not  man-worship  to  speak 
of  the  labors  of  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  and  record  what 
he  has  been  enabled  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  his  Master.  No !  We  only  magnify  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  given  to  him.  Let  us  all  be  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
one  whom  we  knew  so  long  and  so  intimately  to  live  the  life  of 
the  righteous,  that  we  may  die  as  did  our  venerable  brother,  in 
the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life  at  God's  right  hand. 

This  eminent  servant  of  God  was  born  in  North  Carohna  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1793.  While  he  was  quite  young,  his 
father,  Maj.  Humphreys,  removed  to  South  Carolina  and  settled 
on  the  Tugalo  River,  in  what  was  then  Pendleton,  but  at  length 
Pickens  District.  There  was  then  no  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  section  of  the  country;  and  the  means  of  grace,  as  dis- 
pensed by  any  denomination  of  Christians,  were  very  limited. 

David  Humphreys,  however,  in  early  life  made  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  church.  He  soon 
gave  evidence  of  a  desire  to  obtain  an  education,  and  to  quahfy 
himself  for  usefulness  in  the  world.  He  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brown,  with  whom  he  studied 
for  some  tinie ;  at  length  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  AVilling- 
ton  in   Abbeville  District,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
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Waddel,  D.  D.,  with  -whom  he  completed  his  literary  education. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  his  mind  underwent  a  change  in 
regard  to  the  scriptural  mode  of  baptism.  His  attention  was 
arrested  as  he  read  Matt.  iii.  11:  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
than  I  .  .  .  he  shall  hdi.'^iizQjoM  with  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  with  fire. 
He  also  read  what  Christ  said  to  his  disciples  just  before  his  as- 
cension. Acts  i.  5:  "For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ;  but 
ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 
He  then  read,  Acts  ii.,  where  it  is  stated  that  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  the  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost  took  place;  which 
fulfilled  not  only  the  prediction  of  John  and  of  our  Saviour,  but 
also  that  of  Joel,  as  quoted  by  Peter,  in  Acts  ii.  17  :  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
on  all  flesh,"  etc.  He  also  read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Acts,  where 
Peter  went  by  divine  direction  and  preached  to  Cornelius  and  his 
household;  and  in  verse  44,  "The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them 
who  heard  the  word."  He  read  also  in  Acts  ix.  17, 18,  the  case  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  to  whom  Ananias  was  sent,  that  he  might  receive 
his  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  took  place 
as  soon  as  Ananias  put  his  hands  on  him.  "  Then  he  arose,"  etc., 
or  more  literally — "then  he  standing  up  was  baptized."  As  he 
carefully  studied  these  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  original,  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  scriptural  mode  of  baptism  was  by 
afi'usion  or  pouring,  and  not  by  immersion.  He  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  as  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach 
the  gospel,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  South  Carolina 
Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  prosecuted  his 
theological  studies  also  under  Dr.  Waddel ;  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  October,  1819.  In  a  short  time,  he  and  the 
Rev.  Thos.  C.  Stuart  were  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Geororia  to  visit  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  south- 
west  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  them. 
They  set  out  on  horseback  in  April,  1820,  and  visited  the  Creek 
Nation,  and  then  the  Chickasaws.  The  former  gave  them  no 
encouragement  to  commence  the  missionary  work  among  them 
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but  they  found  the  latter  tribe  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to 
receive  the  gospel.  They  selected  a  site  for  a  missionary  station, 
which  was  occupied  at  length  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Stuart.  These 
young  brethren  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  July.  The  Rev. 
D.  Humphreys  visited  Roberts  church  in  the  fall  of  1820. 
From  this  church,  in  connexion  with  Good  Hope,  he  received  a 
call  in  the  spring  of  1821  for  three-fourths  of  his  time,  with  the 
promise  of  three  hundred  dollars  as  a  salary;  which  call  he 
accepted.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  in  the  summer 
of  1821  by  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at 
Good  Hope  church.  The  writer  was  present,  a  small  boy,  on 
the  solemn  occasion,  when  the  large  congregation  assembled  in 
the  grove,  as  the  church  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
people.  Impressions  were  made  upon  his  mind,  though  then  but 
a  child,  which  have  not  been  effaced  by  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Barr  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  proposed 
the  constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the  ordination  prayer. 
The  young  pastor,  Mr.  Humphreys,  was  most  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  heads  of  families  in  both  churches,  and  settled  on  a 
small  farm  near  the  Rock  Mills  in  the  bounds  of  Roberts  con- 
gregation. He  hoped  that  he  could  raise  supplies  for  his  small 
family  on  the  farm,  and  that  he  could  pay  for  it  with  the  salary 
promised  to  him  by  his  churches ;  but  he  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  teaching  school  to  accomplish  the  object. 

He  was,  however,  zealous  and  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  build 
up  these  feeble  churches.  Camp-meetings  were  then  in  repute ; 
and  one  or  both  of  his  churches  were  favored  annually  with  the 
special  privileges  of  such  a  meeting.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  often 
poured  out  upon  the  assemblies  of  the  saints,  and  sinners  were 
hopefully  converted  to  God.  About  the  year  1835,  a  large 
framed  arbor  was  erected  at  Good  Hope,  at  which  place  an 
annual  camp-meeting  was  held,  including  the  second  Sabbath  in 
August.  Families  from  several  contiguous  churches  erected 
comfortable  tents,  and  came  up  yearly  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached  for  days  together,  by  the  different  ministers  who  might 
be  present  to  aid  the  pastor  on  the  occasion.  Many  of  these 
meetings  are  still  remembered  no  doubt  by  many  who  attended 
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them  from  year  to  year.     They  were  seasons  of  peculiar  privi- 
lege. 

While  camp-meetings  from  some  circumstances  lost  caste  all 
over  the  Presbytery,  they  were  still  kept  up  at  Good  Hope  till 
about  the  year  1851,  when,  by  consultation,  the  church  con- 
cluded to  hold  a  three  or  four  days'  meeting  at  the  usual  time, 
which  could  be  protracted  for  several  days,  if  thought  necessary. 
There  has  been  no  camp-meeting  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery since  the  one  last  held  at  Good  Hope,  so  far  as  known  to  us. 
The  one-fourth  part  of  Mr.  Humphreys*  time  not  called  for  by 
Good  Hope  and  Roberts,  was  spent  in  preaching  at  New  Leba- 
non and  other  small  churches  in  Georgia.  He  was  aided  at 
times  by  some  other  ministers,  and  they  held  very  interesting  and 
profitable  meetings,  in  first  one  and  then  another  of  these  weak 
churches.  Such  an  influence  was  exerted,  and  these  churches 
were  so  strengthened,  that  they  became  the  germ  of  the  Chero- 
kee Presbytery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  His 
labors  in  that  region  were  entirely  gratuitous.  He  also  preached 
for  several  years  in  Providence  church,  now  in  Lowndesville, 
but  which  then  stood  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  village. 
Here,  through  his  labors,  over  one  hundred  members  were 
added  to  the  church.  A  camp-meeting  was  held  at  this  place 
for  a  few  successive  years.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  in  1832, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  so  famed  as  a  revivalist,  preached  for 
several  days  together  with  great  success. 

There  is  one  fact  in  regard  to  these  churches  and  their  pastor, 
however,  that  we  must  not  forbear  to  mention,  though  it  be  a  sad 
one.  It  is  this :  after  he  had  preached  to  them  with  great 
fidelity  and  success  for  about  fourteen  years,  it  was  reported  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  payment  of  the  small  salary  pro- 
mised the  pastor  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  in  each  church.  Here 
we  think  pastor  and  people  were  both  in  fault.  He  had  scrupu- 
lously avoided  saying  one  word  on  the  subject  to  the  congre- 
gations, or  even  to  the  sessions.  There  were  then  no  deacons  in 
these  churches  to  attend  to  their  finances.  The  deficiency  in- 
creased yearly  as  the  congregations  lost  sight  of  their  obligation 
to  pay  up  the  pastor's  salary,  which  they  could  easily  have  done. 
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When  by  some  means  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject,  and 
the  accumulated  deficiency  was  read  out,  the  people  were  as- 
tonished, and  they,  with  the  pastor,  were  disconcerted  and 
troubled.  After  a  time,  the  pastor  gave  the  churches  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  demands  against  them ;  and  by  mutual  consent,  on 
application  to  Presbytery,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 
After  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  he  continued  as  a 
stated  supply  to  the  churches  at  their  request. 

The  church  at  Anderson  C.  H.  was  organised  in  1837,  by 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Cater.  Roberts  church  had  to  part  with  some 
very  important  members  in  order  to  have  an  organisation  there. 
The  infant  church  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  two  of  whom, 
viz.,  J.  N.  Whitner  and  J.  P.  Holt,  were  chosen  ruhng  elders. 
It  was  supplied  for  a  time  by  Rev.  E.  Cater,  who  preached  there 
half  of  his  time ;  while  the  other  half  was  given  to  Rock  church. 
In  1839,  he  was  called  by  this  latter  church  for  all  of  his  time, 
and  the  Anderson  C.  H.  church  was  left  vacant.  It  was  next 
supplied  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer  for  some  six  or  eight  months, 
when  he  was  called  to  Savannah,  Gra.,  and  the  feeble  church  was 
again  left  vacant. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Humphreys  left  Roberts  church  vacant,  and 
became  the  stated  supply  at  Anderson  C.  II.,  where  he  continued 
to  labor  for  half  of  his  time  until  the  year  1850,  when  Rev. 
Robert  II.  Reid  was  called  to  Anderson  C.  II.  for  all  of  his  time. 
lie  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  November 
of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Humphreys  never  ceased  to  supply  Good  Hope  church. 
In  fact  he  was  called  by  it  again,  and  installed  pastor  in  No- 
vember, 1845,  for  half  of  his  time,  with  a  salary  of  $200. 

In  April,  1846,  Roberts  church  gave  him  a  call  for  the  other 
half  of  his  time;  he  declined  the  call,  however,  that  he  might 
supply  the  church  at  Anderson  C.  H.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Harris 
supplied  Roberts  church  from  April,  1842,  to  October,  1844, 
which  was  two  years  and  six  months.  It  was  supplied  from  that 
time  to  March,  1845,  about  six  months,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Williams. 
It  was  next  supplied  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Gibert.     In  1846,  Rev.  W;  Carlile  became  the  stated 
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supply,  and  continued  so  till  about  1850,  the  space  of  four 
years. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Humphreys  was  again  called  by  Roberts  church. 
He  accepted  the  call  and  was  installed  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  Thus  after  some  years  of  absence  from  one  of  these 
churches,  they  were  again  united  under  his  pastoral  care. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  after  he  resumed  the  care 
of  both  churches  for  some  years,  there  was  a  complaint  in  both 
congregations  that  the  houses  of  worship«were  not  sufficiently 
large  and  comfortable.  In  1856,  a  large  and  commodious  house 
of  worship  was  erected  by  each  congregation  as  if  by  concert ; 
both  of  the  same  dimensions,  viz.,  60  by  40  feet.  The  one  at 
Good  Hope  is  a  beautiful  framed  building  built  by  the  liberal 
subscriptions  of  the  congregation,  which  at  that  time  was  larger 
and  wealthier  than  the  congregation  of  Roberts.  It  was  nicely 
painted  and  ceiled,  and  is  supplied  with  two  fine  stoves,  which 
render  it  very  comfortable  in  the  winter  season.  The  one  at 
Roberts  is  built  of  bricks,  which  were  made  by  the  united  labors 
of  the  congregation ;  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  money  was 
collected  to  purchase  nails,  glass,  putty,  etc.,  and  to  pay  the 
mechanics  who  put  up  the  building.  The  members  of  the  con- 
gregation formed  themselves  into  little  companies,  and  by  turn 
made  a  given  number  of  bricks  until  the  supply  was  sufficient ; 
others  supplied  lumber — every  man  according  to  his  ability. 
When  the  brick  was  put  into  a  kiln  and  ready  to  burn,  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  as  the  companies  were  about  to  separate. 
Father  Humphreys,  as  if  commander-in-chief,  issued  orders  to 
this  effect:  "Now  let  every  man  return  here  on  Monday  morn- 
ing with  his  axe;  and  let  a  few  bring  their  wagons;  and  let  us 
get  a  supply  of  wood  to  burn  the  brick  which  are  now  ready  for 
the  fire."  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing they  came  together,  and  soon  gathered  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  wood ;  and  we  may  say  that  through  his  efibrts,  aided  by 
some  energetic  men  in  both  congregations,  the  houses  were  both 
completed.  The  one  at  Good  Hope,  with  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  paid  up,  was  dedicated,  we  believe,  in  August,  1856.  The 
•one  at  Roberts,  with  a  very  small  amount  due,  was  dedicated  on 
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Saturday  before  the  fifth  Sabbath  in  September,  1856.  The 
congregations  both  increased  in  size  after  they  were  supplied 
with  such  comfortable  houses  of  worship.  Their  influence  ex- 
tended further;  other  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  moved  by  these  examples  to  supply  themselves  with 
new  and  commodious  houses  of  worship. 

It  was  apparent  to  his  friends  that,  for  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  his  strength  was  failing ;  yet,  with  the  same  untiring  de- 
votion and  marked  punctuality,  he  continued  to  preach  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour  to  the  people  of  his  charge;  to  visit  the  sick  and  the 
bereaved;  and  to  comfort  them,  and  pray  with  them.  His 
churches  conferred  together  about  employing  some  minister  to 
discharge  a  part  of  the  aged  pastor's  service ;  but  no  one  could 
be  found  that  was  acceptable  to  all  parties,  hence  he  toiled  on 
until  called  by  his  Master  to  rest  from  his  labors. 

The  Rev.  D.  Humphreys  represented  the  South  Carolina 
Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  in  1831 ; 
again  in  Pittsburg  in  1849;  then  again  in  Lexington  in  1857; 
and,  finally,  in  Baltimore  in  1869. 

Besides  being  noted  for  great  punctuality  and  faithfulness  in 
filling  all  his  own  appointments,  and  in  keeping  promises  made  to 
his  brethren  of  assistance  at  their  sacramental  meetings,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  constant  and  diligent  attendance  upon  Presby- 
tery and  Synod.  In  his  own  Presbytery,  owing  to  the  earnest- 
ness, honesty,  frankness,  and  truthfulness  of  his  character,  his 
influence  was  well  nigh  unbounded.  Some  of  his  friends  were 
accustomed  to  say  to  him,  half  seriously,  and  half  in  jest : 
'^  South  Carolina  Presbytery  always  does  whatever  you  say." 
To  one  such  who  teased  him  for  the  reason  why  his  own  motions 
were  often  lost,  while  Father  H.'s  were  so  generally  sustained, 
he  answered  with  a  smile:  "Well,  I  never  propose  any  thing  but 
what  is  backed  by  common  sense."  He  was  sure  to  be  disquiet- 
ed whenever  a  presbytery's  time  was  consumed  in  what  he 
regarded  as  useless  discussion.  On  such  occasions  he  would  be 
apt  to  cry:  "You  are  burning  daylight;"  or,  "The  thing  Is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face."  The  following  characteristic 
anecdote   of  Mr.   Humphreys  was   often  told   by  the   eminent 
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Chancellor  Job  Johnstone,  who  knew  and  loved  him  well.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  when  the  Presbytery  had  been  wearied  by  a 
long  and  unimportant  debate,  and  was  all  in  confusion,  and  the 
moderator  quite  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue,  this  venerated 
and  earnest  leader  jumped  to  his  feet,  crying  aloud:  "Fiddle- 
faddle  !  fiddle-faddle ! !  What  is  all  this  long  talking  about  ? 
Those  of  you  who  are  in  favor  of  this  motion,  say  aye !"  And 
many  obediently  answered  aye  !  "  Now,  those  of  you  who  are 
opposed  to  this  motion,  say  no !"  And  some  answered  no ! 
"There  now,"  said  he,  "it  is  all  settled.  Moderator, you  can  go 
on  to  the  next  business." 

The  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Gray  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Harris  both 
prosecuted  their  theological  studies  under  his  direction.  The 
writer's  course  of  study  was  also  commenced  with  him ;  but  it 
was  prosecuted  and  completed  in  the  Seminary  at  Columbia. 

From  these  two  churches  since  they  have  been  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  D.  Humphreys,  God  has  raised  up  nine  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  and  three  candidates  for  the  ministry,  two  of  whom  are 
now  under  the  care  of  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery.  From 
Roberts  church  there  have  been  as  follows,  viz.:  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wm.  C.  McElroy,  Wm.  H.  Harris,  John  McLees,  Robert 
MeLees,  J.  S.  Willbanks,  D.  W.  Humphreys,  and  Hugh  McLees, 
with  the  candidates  J.  A.  McLees,  L.  A.  Simpson,  and  T.  H. 
Cunningham.  Of  these  ministers,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McElroy, 
Harris,  and  R.  McLees,  have  ceased  from  their  labors  and  gone 
before  their  venerable  pastor  to  receive  their  reward.  From 
Good  Hope  church,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  H.  Reid  and  Isaac 
J.  Long.  They  are  both  active  and  efficient  ministers  of  the 
gospel;  the  former  pastor  of  Nazareth  church  in  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  latter  is  at  Batesville,  Arkansas.  May 
they  long  be  spared  to  the  Church  and  the  world! 

From  the  history  of  these  churches  written  by  the  pastor  some 
five  years  ago,  we  learn  that  when  he  commenced  his  labors  there 
were  in  Roberts  church,  in  1820,  some  thirteen  families  and 
forty  members;  in  1864,  there  were  forty-seven  families  and 
ninety  members.  In  Good  Hope  there  were,  in  1820,  some 
fourteen  families  and  forty-six  members;  in  1864,  there  were 
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forty-seven  families  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  members.   These 
numbers  may  not  hold  good  at  the  present  time. 

The  roll  of  the  members  dismissed  from  these  churches  during 
Mr.  Humphreys*  ministry  would  perhaps  equal  the  number  of 
those  now  on  the  church  books.  Some  of  the  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  are  partially,  if  not 
altogether,  offshoots  from  Roberts  and  Good  Hope.  The  list  of 
the  deceased  members  is  also  very  long.  The  dead  may  out- 
number the  living.  Only  four  of  those  who  were  members  in 
1820,  are  alive  at  the  present  time.  A.  Reid,  Esq.,  ruling  elder 
at  Good  Hope,  the  father  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Reid,  stands  alone  in 
that  church.  At  Roberts  there  are  two  members.  These  three 
representatives  of  these  churches  a  half  century  ago,  are  now 
lingering  with  a  trembling  step  on  the  shores  of  mortality,  daily 
awaiting  the  summons  that  is  to  call  them  to  follow  their  aged 
pastor. 

"  One  army  of  the  living  God, 
To  his  commands  we  bow, 
Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  are  crossing  now." 

But  some  account  must  be  given  of  his  conflict  with  the  last 
enemy,  which  is  death.  Providentially  hindered  from  seeing  him 
in  his  last  sickness,  we  can  only  present  the  few  but  cheering 
statements  made  to  us  by  others.  He  fell  with  his  armor 
on.  Ho  assisted  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Pearson  in  a  communion  meet- 
ing at  Yarennes,  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  September.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  present ;  a  number  of  persons  were  inquiring 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  On  Monday,  Father  Humphreys 
preached  from  1  Tim.  i.  15 :  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  His  illustrations  were  so  clear, 
and  his  appeals  so  tender  and  earnest,  that  some  present  re- 
garded the  sermon  as  one  of  the  best  they  ever  heard  him  preach. 
It  was  his  last  sermon.  He  was  taken  ill  that  night  and  suf- 
fered extreme  pain.  In  a  few  days  he  reached  home,  but  it  was 
only  to  die.  He  had  previously  appointed  a  meeting  at  Roberts 
church.     His  son,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Mississippi, 
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was  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  and  with  the  Bev.  H.  McLees,  car- 
ried on  the  meeting  for  some  days.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  present  with  them.  When  the  dying  man  of 
God  heard  this,  he  said:  "By  all  means  go  on  with  the  meeting;" 
but  circumstances  forced  them  to  close  it.  Presbytery  met  at 
Pendleton  on  the  23rd  of  September.  As  the  brethren  from 
different  quarters  assembled  in  the  house  of  God,  Father  Hum- 
phreys, so  long  and  so  regular  in  his  attendance  on  such  occasions, 
was  not  present  among  them.  The  report  of  his  extreme  illness 
produced  deep  anxiety  in  every  bosom.  On  motion,  the  Presby- 
tery, on  his  behalf,  united  in  fervent  supplications  at  a  throne  of 
grace,  led  by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Buist;  who  also,  by  the  order 
of  Presbytery,  despatched  to  him  the  following  affectionate  letter : 

"Dear  Brother:  Your  brethren  and  your  sons  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina,  now  met  together  at  Pendleton,  have 
heard  with  deep  concern  of  your  illness.  We  pray  God,  if  it  be 
his  holy  will,  to  spare  your  life  and  restore  your  health,  and 
continue  your  labors  on  earth.  We  miss  you,  dear  brother,  from 
our  councils  at  the  present  meeting.  May  the  Master  give  you 
patience  and  grace.  Should  it  not  be  his  will  for  you  to  join 
with  us  any  more  in  labors  for  the  Church  on  earth,  it  comforts 
us,  and  let  it  comfort  you,  beloved  brother,  that  you  shall  only 
be  translated  to  a  higher  sphere  of  duty.  The  Lord  whom  you 
trust  in  and  serve,  be  with  you  living  and  dying." 

The  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  brethren,  however,  could 
not  abate  the  violence  of  disease.  He  grew  worse  every  day.  In 
one  of  his  paroxysms  of  pain,  he  said:  "There  is  a  storm 
without,  but  all  is  calm  and  peaceful  within.  The  waves  are 
rising  high;  but  I  am  resting  securely  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  I 
have  never  regretted  taking  the  step  which  I  took  in  early  life. 
I  have  ever  found  the  Saviour  faithful  to  his  promises.  He  has 
never  deceived  me.  He  is  my  wisdom  and  righteousness  and 
sanctification  and  redemption."  These  words  were  distinctly 
heard  ;  then  his  voice  grew  faint  and  his  words  indistinct.  A 
short  time  before  he  died,  he  again  spoke  audibly,  and  said :  "All 
is  well;  I  shall  soon  enter  the  green  pastures,  and  walk  by  the 
still  waters,  which  the  Saviour  has  prepared  for  me."  He  spoke 
no  more,  though  he  still  retained  his  reason  to  the  last.     When 
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evidently  dying,  his  son,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Humphreys,  asked  his 
father  if  he,  with  the  apostle,  could  say,  "0  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  He  was  notable 
to  speak ;  but  his  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  radiance 
as  he  twice  nodded  in  assent  to  the  truth.  Soon  after  this,  he 
peacefully  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
September.  He  was  buried  at  Roberts  church  on  the  30th  of 
September,  which  would  have  been  his  76th  birthday.  A  large 
congregation  assembled  in  the  church,  and  service  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Pearson.  After  which,  with  sad  hearts,  they 
gathered  round  the  grave,  to  which  they  consigned  the  remains 
of  their  aged  and  beloved  pastor. 

He  had  intended  to  preach  his  fiftieth  anniversary  sermon  on 
the  first  Sabbath  in  October.  The  sermon  was  about  half 
written.  By  request,  his  son  read  it  in  the  church  on  the  Sab- 
bath on  which  it  was  to  have  been  preached  by  the  venerable 
father. 

The  Rev.  D.  Humphreys  was  thrice  married:  first,  to  Miss 
Susan  Gibert,  of  Abbeville  District ;  the  second  time,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Cunningham,  of  Laurens  District ;  and  the  third  time, 
to  Miss  Mary  Hunter,  of  Pickens  District;  and  she,  with  one 
daughter  by  the  first  marriage,  and  five  sons  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, is  left  to  mourn  their  sore  bereavement.  But  they  are  not 
the  only  mourners.  His  vacant  churches,  with  their  numerous 
families,  can  unite  in  the  mournful  elegy : 

^'  Dearest  pastor,  thou  hast  left  us, 

Here  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel, 
But  'tis  God  who  hath  bereft  us, 

He  can  all  our  sorrows  heal. 
Yet  again  we  hope  to  meet  thee 

When  the  day  of  life  is  fled, 
There  in  heaven  with  joy  to  greet  thee, 

Where  no  farewell  tear  is  shed." 

In  his  death  the  Presbytery  has  lost  its  oldest  and  one  of  its 
most  efficient  ministers.  He  was  an  associate  with  Drs.  Waddel 
and  Barr;  and  with  the  fathers  Kennedy,  Dickson,  Lewers,  and 
Ross.     With  them  he  now  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works 
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do  follow  him.     The  Synod,  and  the  Church  at  large,  have  cause 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Can  the  remembrance  of  such  a  man— such  a  worthy  and 
devoted  minister  of  the  gospel  be  soon  forgotten  ?  We  think 
not.  His  manifold  labors  and  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  will  be  a  memorial  which  will  perpetuate  his  memory  for 
years  to  come.  His  influence  can  never  die ;  it  will  he  transmit- 
ted and  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time;  yes,  and  throughout 
eternity.  "The  righteousness  of  a  righteous  man  endureth 
forever."  Ps.  cxii.  9.  If  in  the  flight  of  years  he  is  forgotten 
on  earth  by  men,  yet  will  he  not  be  forgotten  by  God.  If  not 
known  and  remembered  on  earth,  he  will  be  known  and  remem- 
bered in  heaven.  "Behold,  his  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  his 
record  is  on  high."  Job  xvi.  19.  He  shall  be  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. 

This  brief  but  thankful  record  should  impress  every  reader  of 
it  who  may  be  a  votary  of  the  world,  with  the  truth  that  the  way 
to  glory  and  honor,  is  the  way  of  holiness — the  path  of  the 
righteous  where  Christians  walk.  Reader,  come  walk  in  wisdom's 
ways !  They  are  pleasant  and  peaceful,  and  will  lead  you  to 
<lurable  riches  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

To  the  congregations  of  Good  Hope  and  Roberts  he  may  no 
longer  preach  righteousness,  for  his  truthful  tongue  is  silent  in 
death.  His  long  and  efficient  labors,  and  his  bright  and  holy 
example,  should  still  speak  to  them  in  solemn  notes  of  warning, 
and  in  cheering  words  of  encouragement.  For  almost  half  a 
century  he  preached  a  crucified  Saviour  to  them,  and  warned  all 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Let  none  who  have  ever  heard 
his  faithful  warnings  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  God  in  their  sins ; 
for  he  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  them  in  that  day,  and  their 
guilt  will  be  aggravated  in  proportion  as  their  privileges  have  been 
abundant.  Let  the  members  of  his  .churches,  both  the  aged  and 
the  young,  remember  his  instructions  and  follow  his  example ; 
and,  with  him,  they  may  hope  to  share  in  the  blessedness  that 
awaits  the  righteous.  Nor  let  them  feel  cast  down  by  this  afflic- 
tive dispensation  of  providence,  through  fear  that  those  churches 
must  decline  after  the  loss  of  so  good  a  pastor.     Rather  let  them 
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cheer  up,  because  our  Saviour  still  lives,  and  his  Church  can 
never  perish.  God  can,  and  will  in  due  time,  answering  humble 
and  fervent  prayer^  giye  them  another  pastor  after  his  own  heart. 
When  Moses  was  removed  by  death,  God  appointed  Joshua  to 
lead  Israel  into  the  land  of  promise. 

His  brethren  in  the  ministry  who  may  read  these  pages,  and 
especially  the  ministers  of  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  Father  Humphreys,  and  also  en- 
couraged by  his  success.  He  claimed  no  eminent  abilities  as  a 
scholar,  or  as  an  eloquent  speaker.  His  manner  was  plain  and 
unaffected;  his  style  was  simple,  yet  earnest;  his  heart  was 
sincere  and  his  life  consistent;  his  disposition  was  cheerful,  and 
his  labors  were  abundant.  Two  weak  churches  have  grown  up 
under  his  fostering  care  to  rank  with  the  largest  in  the  Presby- 
tery. May  his  mantle  fall  on  him  who  may  be  called  to  be  his 
successor. 

Let  his  bereaved  wife  and  children ;  his  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends ;  his  vacant  churches,  and  the  Presbytery  of  which 
he  was  long  a  member ;  comfort  themselves  and  one  another  with 
that  word  of  God,  which  assures  us  it  shall  be  well  with  the 
righteous;  that  death  is  gain  to  them;  and  that  though  they 
sleep  in  the  dust,  they  shall  in  the  final  day  awake  to  everlasting 
life.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  NATUKE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT— WHY  IT  IS 
NECESSARILY  VICARIOUS. 


It  is  our  duty  reverently  to  accept  the  atonement  as  it  is 
given  to  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  if  it  be  involved  in  mystery, 
if  it  be  beyond  human  comprehension,  if  it  be  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  our  ideas  of  justice,  and  opposed  to  our  processes  of 
reasoning,  still  to  receive  it  as  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  for  our  salvation  ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  our 
duty  reverently  to  seek  to  understand  its  nature  from  the  reve- 
lation we  have  of  it  in  the  Bible,  and  to  determine  whether  we 
can  reconcile  it  with  our  ideas  of  justice,  and  with  reason ;  and 
if  not,  wherein  it  is  irreconcilable  ? 

There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  and  emphatically  taught  in  the 
word  of  God,  than  that  the  atonement  is  essentially  vicarious  ; 
that  Jesus  Christ,  innocent  and  sinless,  was  substituted  for  us, 
guilty  and  sin-cursed ;  that  the  punishment  of  our  sins  was  in- 
flicted upon  him ;  and  that  through  this  infliction  upon  a  per- 
fectly sinless  being,  the  door  of  mercy  was  thrown  open,  and 
salvation  offered  to  all  men ;  yea,  more,  that  in  no  other  wai/ 
could  the  sins  of  fallen  man  be  forgiven,  and  his  salvation  be 
secured.  "Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sins."  Why  was  this  necessary  ?  How  could  the  voluntary 
suffering  of  an  innocent  being  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty 
creature?  Where  is  the  connexion  between  the  two  ?  Does 
not  the  guilty  still  remain  unpunished  ? 

This  train  of  inquiry  shows  us  that  if  we  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  atonement,  we  must  understand  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  which  the  violated  law  demanded. 

God's  law  being  righteous,  and  man  being  created  holy,  if  in 
the  exercise  of  his  free  agency,  he  voluntarily  determine  to  break 
this  righteous  law,  all  will  agree  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
its  infraction.     We,  therefore,  have  no   difficulty  in  yielding  a 
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ready  assent  to  the  justice  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the 
sinner. 

But  what  is  punishment?  It  is  of  two  kinds:  the  imposed 
and  the  endured;  or,  to  express  it  somewhat  differently,  the  in- 
flicted, and  the  consequential.* 

In  the  physical  world  a  violated  natural  law  is  followed  by  an 
injurious  consequence.  The  stomach  is  organised  for  the  recep- 
tion of  food.  You  insert  poison ,  you  violate  its  law  of  health ; 
the  result  is,  the  destruction  of  its  organs.  This  is  simply  cause 
and  effect.  Precisely  so  in  the  moral  world.  Disobedience  of 
God's  commands  is  antagonism  to  God's  holiness;  antagonism  to 
his  holiness  is  sin;  sin  is  evil ;  evil  is  unhappiness.  This  is  con- 
sequential ;  it  is  the  effect  from  the  cause.  It  inheres  in  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  a  law  precisely  as  cause  and  effect  is  a 
law  in  the  physical  world.  This  "consequence"  is  punishment, 
because  being  unholiness,  it  is  unhappiness;  unhappiness  is  suf- 
fering; and  hence  we  say  that  one  element  in  punishment  must 
always  be  that  which  is  consequential.  This  unhappiness  of  the 
moral  agent  is  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience;  so  long  as 
the  disobedience — the  cause — exists,  so  long  will  the  unhap- 
piness— the  effect — likewise  exist.  Everlasting  punishment  in 
hell,  must  result  as  a  consequence  from  the  everlasting  dis- 
obedience of  the  soul.  Until  the  cause  is  removed  the  effect 
must  exist,  and  must  exist  just  as  long  as  the  cause  exists.    This 


*The  author  has  thus  expressed  the  distinction  made  by  our  old  divines 
between  the  penalty  of  sin  as  to  its  essence,  and  as  to  its  accidents  or 
adjuncts  ;  or,  as  others  have  expressed  it,  between  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  they  are  extraordinary  and  positive,  or  ordinary  and  natural. 
The  wrath,  curse,  and  dereliction  of  God  belong  to  the  essence  of  punish- 
ment, and  proceed  from  the  direct  ?ind  positive  act  of  tho  Lawgiver  in  vin- 
dication of  his  violated  law.  This  must  be  borne  either  by  the  offender  or 
his  sponsor.  In  the  case  of  the  real  criminal  there  is  the  accident  or 
adjunct  of  remorse  of  conscience  and  despair,  which  if  Christ  be  rejected 
must  be  eternal.  It  is  the  result  of  sin  to  every  transgressor.  It  can  not 
be  otherwise,  the  Creator  being  just  and  holy.  This  the  innocent  sponsor 
can  never  feel,  however  much  he  may  otherwise  suffer  the  penalty  due  the 
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would  answer  the  objection  to  eternal  punishment,  if  nothing 
more  was  involved  in  it.  ^ 

But  this  "consequence"  is  not  all  of  punishment.  There 
remains  another  element  of  punishment — that  which  is  inflicted. 
This  is  totally  distinct  from  the  other.  It  may  begin  and  terminate 
without  having  any  effect  upon  the  "consequential"  element 

Let  us  take  a  practical  illustration.  A  man  commits  the  crime 
of  forgery.  Ten  years'  imprisonment  is  inflicted.  He  serves 
the  term.  This  kind  of  punishment  has  begun  and  ended.  He 
is  none  the  less  morally  guilty  of  the  crime ;  he  is  none  the  less 
.^forgery  when  released,  than  he  was  when  he  entered  the  prison 
walls.     The  punishment  which  is  consequential  still  remains. 

Man  broke  God's  holy  law  and  became  a  sinner.  Why  could 
not  God  forgive  him  and  restore  him  to  his  former  state  ?  God 
is  omnipotent.    Forgiveness  is  one  of  his  datling  attributes. 

Let  us  seek  for  the  elucidation  of  this  point  by  recurring 
again  to  human  government.  Suppose  the  chief  executive  of  the 
state,  in  assuming  the  gubernatorial  office,  should  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, stating  that  inasmuch  as  many  crimes  would  be  com- 
mitted in  the  state  in  the  future — as  such  was  the  history  of.  all 
states — he  therefore  publicly  declared  that  all  persons  who 
should  thereafter  commit  the  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  arson, 
burglary,  theft,  or  any  other  crimes  known  to  the  law,  need  only 
send  up  a  petition  to  his  excellency,  expressing  their  repentance 
for  the  crime,  and  he  would  at  once  pardon  them.  Here  would 
be  the  exercise  of  the  divine  attribute  of  forgiveness ;  and  should 
we  not  say  he  was  a  most  humane,  a  most  righteous  governor  ? 

Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  such  a  course  is 
sanctioning  crime?  that  it  encourages  criminals?  Must  not 
the  result  be  that  crime  would  be  increased  to  a  fearful  extent  ? 
Would  not  our  sense  of  justice  be  shocked  ?  Would  we  not  say 
that  so  far  from  the  government  expressing  its  disapprobation 
of  crime,  and  manifesting  a  purpose  that  crime  should  not  be 
tolerated,  we  here  had  an  invitation  held  out  for  its  commission  ? 

We  now  see  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  inflicted 
punishment.  It  is  to  give  expression  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  its  want  of  tolerance  of  crime.  The  gallows,  the  prison, 
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the  entire  machinery  for  inflicting  punishment,  is  but  the 
mode  of  giving  forth  this  expression  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment.  There  is  no  element  of  revenge  in  it.  All  men  con- 
demn cruelty  in  punishment.  If  a  man  commits  murder,  the 
state  which  would  punish  him  by  pulling  his  limbs  to  pieces  or 
roasting  him  alive,  would  be  condemned  by  the  whole  civilised 
world.  Why  ?  Because  the  crime  of  murder  is  not  condemned 
by  the  world  ?  Not  at  all.  But  the  infliction  of  pain  upon. the 
individual  is  not  the  olject  of  punishment.  The  infliction  of 
pain  may  be,  and  is,  the  mode  of  attaining  the  oJyject  of  punish- 
ment, but  is  not  the  object  of  punishment.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  its  object  is  to  deter  others  by  means  of  the  example.  But 
this  is  merely  stating  the  above  definition  of  inflicted  punishment 
in  a  different  manner.  What  is  there  in  the  example  if  it  stand 
isolated  ?  What  is 'its  eff'ect  upon  others  if  it  is  never  to  be  re- 
peated ?  It  is  because  the  example  teaches  the  beholder  that  so 
it  must  bo  in  every  case ;  that  the  government  zvill  not  tolerate 
crime  at  all,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  committed.  This  is 
the  ^hole  of  it.  When  it  has  attained  this  object,  when  it  has 
furnished  this  expression  of  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  has  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained ; 
and  the  executive  clemency  can  only  be  exercised  in  subordi- 
nation to  this  expression.  Consequently  only  isolated  cases  can 
be  the  subjects  of  pardon,  while  the  many  must  be  punished. 

If  a  man  murders  your  sleeping  infant,  you  take  his  life  to 
revenge  its  death ;  but  all  men,  every  where,  strangers  to  you 
and  it,  would  cry  aloud  for  his  life,  not  from  the  same  motive 
which  actuated  you.  It  would  be  the  universal  expression  of 
horror  of  the  crime,  and  of  a  purpose  that  it  could  not  be  and 
should  not  bo  tolerated.  And  this  would  be  so  whether  there 
were  organised  society  or  not.  This  sentiment  in  man,  in  his 
collective  capacity,  is  what  we  call  justice,  or  pubhc  justice,  or 
the  spirit  of  justice.  It  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  sentiment  in 
God.  This  necessity  for  expression  in  human  society  is  a  moral 
principle,  belonging  to  the  moral  government,  inhering  in  it,  fun- 
damental and  eternal. 

It  is  impossible  for  God  to  hold  out  a  free  pardon  to  all  sin- 
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ners,  simply  if  they  will  ask  his  forgiveness  and  express  sorrow 
for  what  they  have  done.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying,  "  Gro  on 
and  sin  to  your  heart's  content,  then  come  to  me,  and  I  will  for- 
give you." 

Where  would  be  the  expression  of  hatred  of  sin?  of  the  utter 
intolerance  of  sin?  of  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between 
holiness  and  sin?  Surely,  to  sin  would  be  a stnall  matter.  God 
cares  not  how  much  w«  sin;  indeed,  it  is  in  eflfect  to  say,  *'Sin  as 
much  as  you  please  and  I  will  forgive  you,  if  you  will  ask  me, 
and  express  your  sorrow  for  what  you  have  done." 

What  would  become  of  the  dignity  of  the  violated  law? 
Where  would  be  the  fearful,  awful  antagonism  between  the  pure 
and  holy  God,  and  the  hideous  deformity,  sin  ? 

If  God  can  be  the  justifier  of  the  sinner,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  be  just.  The  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  his  law  must 
not  be  jeopardized  in  the  pardon  of  the  breaker  of  it.  The 
object  of  the  inflicted  punishment  upon  the  fallen  human  race 
was  to  furnish  this  expression.  It  was  thus  ^'to  satisfy  justice." 
It  was  to  perpetuate  the  expression  of  intolerance  of  disobedience 
of  the  moral  law  on  the  part  of  the  moral  government.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  justice,  or  the  spirit  of  justice. 

The  consequential  punishment  was  entirely  different.  It  was 
the  effect  following  the  cause.  It  was  the  sense  of  guilt,  remorse, 
despair — all  the  accumulated  suffering  and  degradation  which 
sin  brings  upon  the  soul. 

If  the  purposes  of  the  inflicted  punishment  could  be  attained, 
the  consequential  punishment  might  be  removed.  True  repent- 
ance and  earnest  entreaty  of  God*s  forgiveness  would  reach  his 
mercy,  and  the  sinner  could  be  pardoned.  If  the  expression  of 
intolerance  of  sin  could  be  furnished  and  perpetuated,  every 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin  and  the  restoration 
of  the  sinner  would  be  out  of  the  way.  The  divine  attribute  of 
forgiveness  could  be  exercised ;  the  sinner  could  be  pardoned. 

But  the  punishment  must  be  inflicted ;  there  is  no  room  for 
forgiveness,  because  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  exercised  and 
at  the  same  time  the  inflicted  punishment  visited  upon  the  sin- 
ner.    Hence  the  door  of  mercy  is  closed. 
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Now  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  voluntarily  endures  the  inflicted 
punishment,  and  thus  furnishes  the  eternal  expression  of  intol- 
erance of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  moral  government.  If  the  ex- 
pression is  furnished  in  this  way  as  effectually  as  by  inflicting 
the  punishment  upon  the  sinner,  then  is  justice  satisfied.  God 
cannot  forgive  the  sinner  consistently  with  his  holiness  without 
at  the  same  time  giving  expression  to  his  intolerance  of  sin. 
He  must  inflict  the  punishment  in  order  to  give  this  expression ; 
but  he  cannot  inflict  the  punishment  upon  the  sinner  and  also 
pardon  him.  Hence  the  sinner  never  can  be  forgiven  unless  this 
expression  of  intolerance  can  be  given  in  some  other  way. 

Christ's  suffering  and  death  is  therefore  of  necessity  vicarious. 
He  suffers  the  punishment  and  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as 
if  the  sinner  suffered  the  punishment.  If  the  same  end  is  accom- 
plished, it  may  be  inflicted  upon  him  instead  of  upon  the  sinner, 
and  the  demands  of  justice  be  met,  if  he  is  willing  to  endure  it. 
It  is  the  person  alone  who  is  substituted,  not  the  punishment. 

It  must  never  be  absent  from  the  mind  that  it  is  God  himself 
t\'ho  is  the  substituted  sufferer.  It  is  his  voluntary  act.  What 
higher  expression  of  his  eternal,  unappeasable  hatred  of  sin 
could  he  give,  than  by  himself  voluntarily  condescending  to  meet 
all  the  terrible  inflictions  which  his  eternal  justice  demanded  ? 
Not  as  a  sinner,  but  for  the  sinner.  What  a  magnificent  vindi- 
cation of  the  holiness  of  his  law,  that  rather  than  manifest  the 
least  leniency  towards  unholiness,  or  the  slightest  tolerance  of 
any  violation  of  righteousness,  God  himself  with  all  his  purity 
should  voluntarily  take  upon  himself  all  the  inflicted  punish- 
ment that  the  sinner  must  suffer,  still  himself  sinless!  How 
divine  the  love,  how  boundless  the  compassion,  that  would  make 
him  thus  remove  every  barrier  to  the  full  pardon,  the  entire 
forgiveness  of  the  sinner ! 

Now  it  is  because  it  is  the  inflicted^  and  not  the  consequential, 
punishment  which  Christ  suffered,  that  he  who  knew  no  sin  is 
enabled  to  suffer  it  and  remain  sinless.  He  does  not  suffer  the 
punishment  which  is  consequential,  the  sense  of  guilt ;  but  the  im- 
posed suffering,  required,  as  we  have  seen,  to  vindicate  the  vio- 
lated law. 
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All  the  machinery  of  human  government  for  punishing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  criminal. 
You  hang  men,  you  whip  them,  you  imprison  them,  just  the  same 
whether  they  suffer  the  pangs  of  remorse,  or  are  as  callous  and- 
dead  to  sensibility  and  the  suffering  attendant  upon  it  as  the 
prison  wall  or  the  gallows  frame.  So  the  sinless  God  may  take" 
upon  himself  the  inflicted  punishment  and  still  be  sinless,  still 
be  untouched  by  the  consequential  punishment  of  sin.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  this  substituted  or  vicarious  atonement,  and 
the  often  supposed  case  of  the  innocent  man  dying  for  the  guilty , 
and  for  many  reasons,  only  some  of  which  can  now  be  suggested. 
The  innocent  man  has  no  right  to  give  his  life  for  his  guilty 
friend ;  it  does  not  belong  to  him ;  it  not  only  belongs  to  God, 
but,  in  a  certain  sense,  also  to  the  human  government.  He 
holds  it  in  trust.  Jesus  Christ  said,  "I  have  power  to  lay  down 
my  life,  and  to  take  it  again."  No  man  can  say  this.  Again — 
and  here  the  analogy  most  essentially  fails — the  man  is  the 
subject.  He  does  not  represent  the  government.  It  is  not  the 
act  of  the  government  when  his  life  is  offered.  It  is  his  own 
officious  interference.  It  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the  individual — 
the  expression  of  the  subject,  and  not  of  the  government ;  it 
answers  no  purpose  of  punishment.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the 
sinner  can  only  seek  forgiveness  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ ; 
the  punishment  must  be  inflicted  or  forgiveness  is  impossible. 
Out  of  Christ  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  The  flaming  sword  of 
i2w^2(?e  is  all  that  meets  the  sinner's  gaze.  "There  is,"  there- 
fore, "no  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  can  he  saved 
except  Christ  Jesus."  We  must,  of  necessity,  come  to  God 
through  him.  Coming  through  him,  we  approach  a  heavenly 
Father. 

It  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  person  who  was  substi- 
tuted, and  not  the  punishment.  The  punishment  which  Christ 
suffered  was  not  an  equivalent  (as  many  will  have  it)  for  the 
punishment  which  the  violated  law  required  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  breaker  of  it.  It  was  the  very  punishment.  He  who  knew  no 
sin  "bore  our  sins  upon  the  tree."  The  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  of  punishment  has  led  to  this  error;  Christ,  sinless. 
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could  not  suffer  the  very  punishment  the  sinner  must  suffer,  it  will 
be  urged,  because  the  sinner's  suffering  involved  the  guilt  of  sin. 
But  he  did  not  suffer  the  punishment  "which  was  consequential, 
but  that  which  was  inflicted.  He  suffered  *'the  wratJi  of  God;" 
he  was  made  *^a  curse  for  us,"  "the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  laid  upon  him."  It  was  "the  curse  of  the  law"  that  he 
redeemed  us  from. 

What  was  the  inflicted  punishment?  It  was  God's  wrath;  it 
was  banishment  from  his  presence  and  favor,  pain  and  death. 
Did  Christ  suffer  these  upon  the  cross,  or  some  equivalent  for 
them?  Let  the  anguish  of  that  awful  hour  answer  in  the 
agonized  cry  of  ^''Eloi,  Moi,  lama  eabachthanir' 

What  was  the  consequential  punishment  ?  It  was  unholiness, 
guilt,  remorse,  despair.  Christ  knew  them  not.  He  was  sinless. 
True,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  more  than  "to  satisfy  justice." 
It  was  to  magnify  the  law,  and  vindicate  its  excellence  by  his 
perfect  obedience  to  it :  and  this  harmonizes  with,  and  is  indeed 
a  part  of,  the  stupendous  design  of  his  life  and  death,  which  was 
to  portray  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
show  that  its  violation  could  not  bo  tolerated.  Yet  the  infinite 
grandeur  of  the  atonement,  the  height  and  the  depth  of  this  won- 
derful exhibition  of  love,  is  in  the  voluntary  endurance  of  the 
curse  of  sin  for  us  by  the  sinless  God  himself. 

The  nature  of  the  atonement  we  may  understand ;  but  who  can 
comprehend  the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  God  which  it 
manifested!  It  was  this  "satisfaction  of  divine  justice"  which 
"reconciled  God  to  us,"  or  placed  us  where  we  could  be  the 
recipients  of  his  mercy ;  but  it  was  the  infinite  love  that  prompted 
the  sacrifice  which  "reconciles  us  to  God,"  and  brings  us  in 
adoration  to  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  it  is  this  which  draws  us  to 
Christ,  makes  us  hate  sin,  fills  our  hearts  with  love  to  him,  and 
causes  us  to  plead  his  righteousness  at  the  throne  of  mercy  for 
our  forgiveness. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton^  New  Jersey.  By 
Henry  Carrington  Alexander.  2  vols.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     18T0.     Pp.  921,  12mo. 

The  notable  volumes,  whose  title  we  have  thus  recited,  ap- 
peared early  in  the  present  year;  and  whilst  they  were  hailed 
with  sincere  delight  by  a  numeroua  class  of  biographic  readers, 
were  almost  enthusiastically  received  by  the  former  pupils  of  the 
great  man  whose  life  their  teeming  pages  were  designed  to  com- 
memorate. Frequent  notices  of  them,  all  eulogistic  and  some 
extensive,  have  occupied  from  time  to  time  the  columns  of  our 
religious  and  even  our  secular  newspapers.  The  reading  public 
has,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  their  principal  contents,  and  there  may  seem  to 
be  scarcely  a  necessity  for  again  calling  attention  to  what  is  so 
well  known.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  occupying  a  few  pages 
of  this  Review  with  some  further  treatment  of  a  subject  which 
cannot  easily  be  exhausted — a  subject  we  approach  with  pleasure 
and  will  quit  with  reluctance. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  ponderous  size  of  these  volumes, 
and  have  ventured  the  criticism  that  their  most  obvious  merit 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  merely  a  storehouse  from  whose 
treasures  the  future  biographer  shall  be  enabled  to  cull  suitable 
materials  for  more,  popular  use.  For  our  part  we  are  free  to 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  paragraph  we  should  be  content  to 
see  expunged,  or  a  chapter  we  would  care  to  have  condensed. 
Whilst,  indeed,  it  might  be  well  if  an  edition  of  Dr.  Alexander's 
unique  life  were  published,  which,  having  been  cast  into  a  form 
better  adapted  to  a  cheap  and  wide  circulation,  would  perhaps 
be  in  a  condition  for  accomplishing  a  greater  good;  yet  our  belief 
is  that  no  one  of  the  particular  class  of  readers  whose  minds  and 
hearts  the  study  of  such  a  life  is  calculated  most  to  benefit  would 
be  willing  to  spare  any  portion  of  the  nine  hundred  pages  now 
given  to  the  world.     We  heartily  thank  the  gifted  author  for 
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the  cheerful  pains  he  has  taken  to  portray  the  many-sided  char- 
acter of  his  illustrious  uncle;  for  the  literary  labor  he  has  ex- 
pended in  tracing  by  touches  so  fine  and  so  minute  the  career  of 
a  man  whose  like  we  of  this  generation  shall  probably  neVer  look 
upon ;  and  for  the  industrious  love  with  which  he  has  followed 
from  his  childhood  to  his  death-bed  the  successive  steps  of  this 
mighty  scholar,  profound  thinker,  rare  instructor,  hard  intellec- 
tual worker,  and  great  preacher,  for  whose  existence  and  endow- 
ments the  American  Church  has  the  most  abundant  reason  to 
thank  its  Head.  The  work  that  thus  has  been  accomplished  was 
a  delicate  one  to  undertake  when  the  relationship  of  the  bio- 
grapher to  the  deceased  is  considered :  but  the  task  has  been  well, 
even  nobly,  discharged,  and  we  take  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  gratitude  therefor. 

Joseph  Addison  Alexander  was  one  of  a  family  whose  head, 
the  great  Archibald,  and  whose  oldest  member,  the  much- 
lamented  James,  would  of  themselves  have  rendered  it  conspicu- 
ous and  memorable.  But  it  is  no  damage  to  the  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  father,  nor  detraction  from  the  fame  of  the 
eminent  brother,  to  say  that  they  were  both  excelled  by  the 
wonderful  man,  the  theme  of  this  memoir,  who  has  shed  a  lustre 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  either  upon  the  name  he  bore.  This 
seems  the  language  of  extravagance.  The  contents  of  these 
volumes  forbid  a  eulogy  less  strong.  We  had  thought,  before 
reading  this  charming  biography,  that  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  characteristic  worth  of  its  renowned  subject.  We  had 
known  him  personally.  We  had  studied  under  him.  We  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  many  conversations  with  him.  We 
had  often  heard  him  preach,  and  lecture,  and  expound.  We  had 
listened  to  descriptions  of  him  from  others  whose  opportunities 
for  measuring  his  mental  magnitudes  were  much  superior  to  our 
own.  We  had  read  about  him,  before  and  since  his  death,  a 
hundred  things  that  freshly  excited  our  wonder,  our  admiration, 
and  our  reverence.  We  knew  that  his  exploits  of  erudition 
were  prodigious,  that  his  attainments  in  various  scholarship  were 
astonishing,  that  his  gifts  of  genius  were  as  numerous  as  his 
mental  powers,  and  that  his  laboriousness  in  acquiring  unusual 
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knowledge  was  something  incredible.  But  until  we  perused  these 
volumes  we  possessed  no  adequate  conception  of  his  gigantic 
understanding,  of  the  high  and  comprehensive  sweep  of  his  intel- 
ligence, of  the  marvels  of  his  learned  achievements,  of  the  majesty 
of  his  mind  altogether.  We  could,  indeed,  hardly  believe  what 
is  here  told  us,  did  it  not  come  substantiated  by  every  compelling 
proof.  In  languages  he  was  a  prodigy;  in  general  literature  he 
was  a  universal  master ;  in  theology  he  had  few  equals ;  in  argu- 
mentative invention  he  displayed  talents  of  the  highest  order ;  in 
oratory  he  reached  the  point  of  preeminence;  in  the  art  of  com- 
position he  exhibited  qualities  which  alone  would  have  won  for 
him  sliining  distinction;  in  epistolary  correspondence  he  was 
simply  fascinating ;  whilst  in  his  piety  he  was  thoroughly  child- 
like, and  in  his  intercourse  with  intimate  friends  there  was  the 
charm  of  a  flowing  geniality  for  which  he  never  received  sufficient 
credit  by  the  outside  world — all  this  set  off  by  the  entire  absence 
of  self-assertion  and  by  the  frequent  presence  of  much  positive 
amiability.  Such  is  the  imperfect  outline  of  a  character  of 
which  mankind  has  known  very  few  samples,  and  which  is  de- 
lineated in  the  work  before  us  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  wished.  It  ought  to  be  added  that,  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  men,  this  lordly  son  of  genius  oftentimes  exhibited  a 
reserve  that  resembled  actual  shyness.  This,  partly  due  to  con- 
stitutional temperament,  but  mainly  to  his  recluse  habits  of 
study,  seemed  to  withdraw  him  from  general  society,  and  by-and- 
by  rendered  contact  with  his  fellow-men  at  large  distasteful  and 
irksome.  His  accomplished  biographer  has  not  brought  to  view 
the  whole  effect  of  what  thus  came  to  be  one  of  his  best  known 
peculiarities.  It  rendered  his  greatness  less  efficient  than  could 
have  been  desired.  Intellectually  qualified  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  his  denomination,  had  he  chosen  to  mingle  more  with  others 
less  great  than  himself,  he  could  have  occupied  the  very  fore- 
front as  an  influential  controller  of  all  its  great  movements.  If, 
in  addition  to  making  the  extensive  use  he  did  of  his  unrivalled 
talents  and  his  unequalled  attainments  within  the  selected,  but 
by  no  means  narrow,  circle  to  which  his  tastes  confined  him,  ho 
had  stepped  out  into  the  spacious  arena  of  active  life,  had  become 
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a  leader  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  had  sought  to  impress  him- 
self upon  his  contemporaries,  who  often  needed  the  light  he  could 
best  emit  and  the  healthful  stimulus  he  could  best  impart,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  wanting  to  the  completion  of  a  charac- 
ter every  way  transcendent.  We  cannot  help  regretting  that 
such  a  man  as  he  shunned  the  platform  of  debate,  the  floor  of 
public  deliberation,  those  places  of  official  concourse  where 
mind  comes  into  collision  with  mind  and  strikes  out  sparks  of 
otherwise  latent  truth  and  kindlea  the  torch  of  general  enlight- 
enment. We  regret  that  he  did  not  find  in  the  map  of  his  duties 
a  region  into  which  he  might  have  felt  called,  wherein  to  exhibit 
those  wide  and  generous  sympathies  for  his  race,  of  which,  in 
his  soul,  he  was  undoubtedly  conscious,  and  which  he  frequently 
expressed  in  a  quiet  way.  Had  he  done  this,  we  might  now  be 
comparing  him,  not  only  with  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age 
he  adorned,  but  also  with  such  men  as  those  of  whom  Thomas 
Chalmers  was  a  type — men  whose  ardent  nature  threw  them  into 
the  van  of  every  important  church  enterprise,  and  made  them 
the  glory  of  their  generations.  That  Dr.  Alexander  might  have 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  that  famous  Scotchman  in  a  similar 
public  career,  no  one  can  doubt  who  hag  acquainted  himself  with 
that  class  of  his  harmonious  abilities  which  were  calculated  to 
to  make  him  as  illustrious  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as  he  was 
productive  in  the  private  study.  But  he  seems  to  have  shown 
no  desire  to  achieve  victories  where  fame  such  as  that  which 
Chalmers  won  would  have  crowned  the  conqueror.  He  wished 
no  one  to  consider  him  a  great  man  at  all.  He  was  even  anxious 
for  such  obscurity  as  should  screen  him  altogether  from  the  gaze 
of  men.  He  sought  to  do  his  congenial  work  in  the  depths  of  a 
quietude  where  no  intrusive  eye  could  follow  him,  where  no 
popular  applause  could  ever  offend  his  ears,  and  where  no  con- 
spicuous importance  could  appear  to  attach  to  his  person.  We 
must  say  that  if  this  was  a  fault,  it  was  at  least  a  noble  one. 
And  we  are  not  meaning  to  lay  upon  his  memory  our  poor  blame, 
when  we  say  that  he  could  have  done  a  greater  good  to  his  Church 
and  the  world  at  large,  if  he  had  found  it  consistent  with  his 
other  plans  of  Christian  service  to  come  forth  from  his  walled 
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privacy  and  made  his  tremendous  power  felt  in  the  manner  we 
have  indicated.  When,  in  1835,  for  example,  he  went  to  New 
York,  to  attend,  as  an  outsider,  some  of  the  anniversary  meet- 
ings, we  can  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  he 
been  present  as  an  insider;  how,  young  as  he  then  was,  he  would 
have  answered  and  hushed  Binney  and  Thompson,  who,  in  one 
place,  were  pushing  forward  the  cause  of  abolition  in  the  spirit 
of  a  fanaticism  that  soon  overleaped  all  bounds ;  and  how  he 
would  have  helped  Bethune  and  John  Breckinridge,  who,  in  an- 
other place,  were  engaged  in  pleading  the  cause  of  colonization, 
that  better  solution  of  the  negro  problem !  Or,  wo  can  fancy 
how,  the  same  month,  if  he  had  been  in  Pittsburgh,  a  member 
of  that  General  Assembly  in  whose  proceedings  he  evinced  a 
deep  interest,  his  voice  might,  more  powerfully  than  that  of 
almost  any  other,  have  served  to  guide  the  storm  then  raging,  and 
made  the  division  into  Old  School  and  New  more  tender  and  not 
less  complete.  But  he  read  his  duty  otherwise,  and  wo  must  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  was — the  light  of  knowledge — and  need 
not  deplore  the  loss  of  what  he  was  not — the  fire  of  action. 
Perhaps  he  was,  after  all,  right.  "Totusin  illo"  is  a  capital 
motto  for  ordinary  minds,  and  may  be  it  was  so  for  his.  Had 
he  been  more  of  a  public  man,  we  must  have  missed  something 
of  the  depth  of  his  impress  in  other  respects ;  and  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  become  both  a  great  ecclesiastical  chieftain  and  a  great 
church^xegete,  he  at  any  rate  made  himself  all  that  was  possi- 
ble in  the  latter  and  safer  character. 

The  biography  dwells  at  commendable  length  upon  the  opening 
years  of  him  who  afterwards  became  so  great,  and  furnishes  us 
with  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  pleasantly-told  reminiscences  of 
his  rising  genius.  Those  notices,  too,  of  his  truly  charming 
mother,  (a  daughter  of  the  "blind preacher"  of  Virginia,)  of  his 
venerated  father,  of  his  engaging  brother  and  playmate,  and  of 
the  scenes  in  Philadelphia  and  Princeton  where  the  family  suc- 
cessively resided,  are  really  very  fresh  and  picturesque.  Nor 
could  we  well  spare  the  allusions  made  throughout  the  work  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  not  relatives,  who  stood  associated, 
more  or  less  nearly,  with  the  youthful  or  the  mature  ''Addison." 
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Indeed,  our  author  has  contrived,  with  rare  skill,  to  convert  his 
pages  into  an  extensive  gallery  of  exquisite  portraits,  some  of 
them  looking  down  upon  us  with  faces  that  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar, others  of  them  strange,  but  which  we  are  made  glad  to 
see  J  and,  amid  these,  to  hang  up  in  a  sort  of  illuminated  frame 
that  large,  prominent,  central  picture,  which  all  the  others  serve 
to  adorn,  without  for  a  moment  distracting  the  principal  view. 

Hardly  had  the  infant  Addison  learned  to  walk  before  he 
learned  to  think,  and  with  each  opening  bud  of  thought  appeared 
that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  soon  became  insatiable.  At  the 
age  of  four,  he  was  "a  gentle,  retiring,  observing,  thoughtful 
child,  full  of  animal  spirits  and  genuine  humor ;  the  delight  of 
the  household,  the  astonishment  and  despair  of  his  little  school- 
fellows ;  invariably  attracting  the  notice  of  every  visitor  by  the 
sparkle  of  his  wit  and  the  originality  of  his  remarks."  When 
six  years  had  passed,  he  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree  that 
fondness  for  attempting  the  mastery  of  dead  and  foreign  lan- 
guages which  so  eminently  characterised  him  in  subsequent  life. 
Even  then,  too,  he  showed  himself  the  "omnivorous  reader"  he 
ever  afterwards  was.  At  this  infantile  period  he  commenced, 
under  the  judicious  guidance  of  his  father,  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  soon  was  introduced  to  the  Hebrew  itself,  in  unfolding  the 
mysteries  of  which  language  and  its  cognates  his  progress  was 
surprising  and  well-nigh  incredible.  At  twelve,  he  indulged  his 
active  imagination  in  efforts  at  poetry,  his  talent  for  which  dif- 
ficult species  of  composition  steadily  grew  to  an  extent  that,  had 
he  given  special  attention  to  its  cultivation,  he  would  eventually 
tave  been  ranked  among  its  celebrated  masters.  Surely  the  boy 
who,  at  an  age  so  tender,  could  compose  a  versified  piece  like  the 
following,  might  have  reached  a  rare  eminence  in  this  direction. 
It  is  entitled 

-SOLITUDE. 

"Now  in  the  eastern  sky  the  cheering  light 
Dispels  the  dark  and  gloomy  shades  of  night; 
And  while  the  lowing  of  the  kine  is  heard, 
And  the  sweet  warhling  of  the  songster  bird ; 
Where  from  afar  the  stately  river  flows 
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In  whose  bright  stream  the  sportive  goldfish  goes ; 
Where  the  thick  trees  afford  a  safe  retreat 
From  public  eye  and  summer's  scorching  heat ; 
There  let  me  sit  and  sweetly  meditate, 
Far  from  the  gleam  af  wealth  and  pomp  of  state. 
And  while  I  listen  to  that  murmuring  rill 
Which  pours  its  waters  down  the  neighboring  hill, 
I  can  despise  the  pride  and  pomp  of  kings, 
And  all  the  glory  wealth  or  power  brings. 
Here  in  deep  solitude,  remote  from  noise, 
From  the  world's  bustle,  idleness,  and  toys, 
Here  I  can  look  upon  the  world's  vast  plain, 
And  all  her  domes  and  citadels  disdain." 

At  thirteen,  he  was  enabled  to  write  the  Arabic  characters  with 
a  facility  and  neatness  that  ripe  Oriental  scholars  might  have 
envied.  At  this  period  he  studied  fourteen  hours  of  every  day. 
"  He  wrote  Latin,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  great  ease  and 
purity,"  imitating  the  odes  of  Horace  with  admirable  grace  and 
precision.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  must  quote  four  amusing 
verses  of  Latin  hexameters,  which,  mockingly  condolatory,  were 
written  on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  of  illness  experienced  by 
his  older  brother  and  sent  to  him  for  his  amusement  :• 

'*  Crede  mihi,  juveuis  docilis,  mo  maxime  tsedet 
Audire  aegrotum  esse  virum,  tarn  longe  celebrem. 
Pulveribus  (quid  tu  Anglice  vocas  ?)  te  cumularint, 
Et  medicus,  veneranda  materque,  Ah  Ehza,  niger  Ned." 

He  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  and  of  Mathematics  with  equal 
success  before  he  was  quite  fourteen.  He  also  cultivated  the  art 
of  public  speaking,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  failures,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  real  proficiency ;  and  his  talent  for  English 
composition  was,  even  thus  early,  something  marvellous.  There 
never  was  a  boyhood  more  remarkable,  nor  one  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  greater  native  powers  of  mind.  The  man  that  grew  up 
out  of  such  a  soil  of  fertile  genius  could  not  avoid  the  greatness 
we  have  already  attempted  to  characterise.  As  an  academician, 
as  an  undergraduate,  it  is  now  hardly  necessary  to  relate,  this 
youth  was  further  advanced  than  many  a  scholar  (himself  per- 
haps regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  none-such)  who  had  passed 
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through  his  entire  college  curriculum  and  borne  off  in  triumph 
the  "first  honor"  of  his  admiring  class.  Space  would  quite 
fail  us,  were  we,  as  we  are  tempted  to  do,  to  draw  from  the  rich 
volumes  we  are  reviewing,  the  magnificent  proofs  that  are  scat- 
tered everywhere  with  a  profusion  at  once  delightful  and  bewil- 
dering, of  the  splendid  gifts  possessed  by  this  rising  scholar, 
and  displayed  at  an  age  which  ordinarily  is  so  scant  of  promise 
and  so  barren  of  fruit.  He  took  his  diploma  at  Princeton  in 
September,  1826,  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  delivered 
a  finished  valedictory  oration  on  "The  Pains  and  Pleasures  of 
College  Life,"  which  is  described  as  unusually  "touching  and 
impressive,"  as  wo  can  well  believe  it  was.  Previously  to  this, 
however,  he  had  become  a  contributor  to  the  public  press ;  and, 
in  less  than  three  months  after  quitting  college,  he  contributed 
(to  the  pages  of  the  New  Jersey  Patriot)  an  extended  article  on 
Persian  poetry  that  attracted  the  admiration  of  scholars.  Even 
while  yet  in  his  teens  he  became  the  principal  editor  of  that 
journal,  and  his  pieces,  when  acting  in  this  capacity,  were  fine 
specimens  of  manly  composition  and  patient  reflection.  He 
wrote,  too,  a  beautiful  eastern  tale,  entitled  "The  Jewess  of 
Damascus,"  which  in  its  style  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  thought  by  some 
at  the  time  "that  this  story  would  not  have  done  discredit  to 
John  Wilson,  or  to  Lockhart,  on  the  score  of  imagination  and 
diction ;  v/hilst  it  was  doubted  whether  either  of  them  could 
have  more  successfully  prestsrved  the  oriental,  and  yet  modern, 
lyraisemhlance.  Again  reverting  to  the  poetry  of  this  universal 
genius  (partly  because  it  has  not  been  generally  known  to  what 
an  extent  he  possessed  the  poetic  power,  and  partly  to  show  how 
rapidly  it  grew  from  the  germ,  a  sample  of  which  we  have 
already  given,)  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  quoting  the  follow- 
ing  dramatic  piece,  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years: 

"THE  TEARS  OF  ESAU. 

"  Mark  you  tall  chief  returning  from  the  chase : 
Canst  thou  not  read  in  that  deep  wrinkled  brow, 
That  quivering  lip,  that  fiercely  flashing  eye, 
The  mingled' characters  of  smothered  grief 
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And  rankling  discontent  ?    Thou  readest  well. 

'Tis  Esau,  j&rst-bom  of  the  ancient  Isaac, 

And  monarch  of  the  chase.    There !  did'st  thou  see 

The  sudden  gleam  hia  eye  shot  forth  upon  us  ? 

Approach  him  not  too  nearly :  drop  thine  eyes : 

He  loves  not  to  be  scanned  so  searchingly. 

Yet  men  have  guessed  in  vain  what  hidden  crime 

Preys  on  his  soul,  and  makes  liis  eye  a  coward. 

The  story  which  thou  readest  in  his  aspect, 

Is  written  in  the  process  of  his  life, 

And  stamped  on  all  his  deeds.     Proud,  fearless,  fierce, 

Relentless — ever  mindful  of  his  wrongs, 

Forgetful  of  the  kindness  which  repays  them. 

Wlio  would  not  say  that,  from  an  eye  so  hard. 

So  diamond-like,  infusible,  thougli  bright. 

The  kindly  drops  of  pity,  love,  or  grief, 

Ne'er  found  a  vent !     Yet  have  I  seen  him  weep, 

Ay,  see  him  weep,  and  heard  him  cry  aloud 

In  sorrow,  as  a  child.     'Twas  on  that  day, 

When  Jacob — but  you  know  the  tale  of  old. 

Ah,  Arioch  !  'twas  a  sight  to  chill  the  blood, 

I  scarce  believed  it ;  though  I  stood  in  service 

Upon  the  dying  bed  of  Isaac.    There 

The  rugged  hunter  knelt,  and  when  he  heard — 

The  savoury  food  still  smoking  in  his  hand. 

And  gently  offered  to  his  father's  taste — 

Yes,  when  he  heard  the  old  man's  faltering  tongue 

In  broken  accents  tell  the  treachery ; 

And  saw  those  sightless  eyes,  with  burstiug  tears 

Of  agony  distended ;  and  that  hand, 

That  withered  hand,  whose  hallowed  imposition 

Had  laid  on  Jacob's  head  the  promised  blessing-r 

When  its  cold  trembling  toncli  reminded  him 

Of  all  that  he  had  lost — what  did  he  then  ? 

I  stood  in  staring  terror  to  behold 

The  wild  and  fearful  bursting  of  his  Wrath 

Come  forth  in  frenzied  action :  but  it  came  not ; 

I  looked  again  :  for  how  could  I  beHeve 

That  Esau,  the  fierce  hunter— that  the  Esau 

Whom  I  had  known  so  terrible  in  anger. 

Should  bear  his  griefs  thus  meekly  ?    When  I  looked, 

His  head  was  bowed  upon  his  father's  hand, 

His  own  concealed  his  face ;  his  mighty  frame 
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Was  shuddering  in  anguish  :  but  anon, 

Between  his  fingers,  drop  by  drop  I  marked 

The  scalding  tears  were  oozing,  and  I  heard 

Those  strong  convulsive  sobs,  which,  more  than  tears, 
'  Betray  a  mavCs  proud  grief.    I  could  have  wept 

To  see  him  humbled  thus.    The  gentler  Jacob 

Might  weep,  and  who  would  mark  it?    'Tis  his  nature. 

But  to  see  tears  upon  the  manlier  cheek 

Of  rugged  Esau — 'twas  a  moving  sight. 

Long  did  he  weep  in  silence,  but  at  last 

There  came  from  him  a  wild  and  bitter  cry, 

And  then,  in  deep  and  hollow  tones  he  said, 
'Hast  thou  for  me  no  blessing,  0  my  father !' 

What  could  the  old  man  say  ?     Before  him  knelt 

The  eldest  bom — his  best  beloved  son, 

Him  whom  he  would  have  blessed,  but  for  the  arts 

Of  Jacob  and  his  mother.     Once  again 

He  murmured  forth,  "Thy  brother — 'twas  thy  brother." 

Again  wept  Esau,  and  again  he  asked, 
'  Hast  thou  reserved  no  blessing  for  thy  son, 

Thine  Esau,  0  my  father  V    Then  once  more 

The  biting,  blasting,  thought,  that  he  had  lost 

That  mystic  benediction,  by  whose  virtue 

The  favor  of  Jehovah  seemed  ensured, 

Rose  on  his  mind ;  and  as  it  rose,  he  cried 

In  bitterness  of  soul.     But  with  that  cry 

His  weakness  ended,  and  his  agony 

Passed  from  him  as  a  dream.     Across  his  brow 

He  drew  his  hand  impatiently,  then  sprang, 

As  if  in  anger,  to  his  feet.    His  eyes, 

No  longer  bathed  in  grief,  were  fired  with  rage ; 

And  on  his  quivering  Up  there  seemed  to  hang 

Unutterable  things.     The  child  was  gone, 

And  vengeful  Esau  was  himself  again." 

But,  returning  again  to  notices  of  his  scholarly  studies,  what 
industry  he  exhibited  whilst  yet  in  his  teens,  and  what  advance- 
ments he  was  steadily  making  in  learned  investigation  will  appear 
in  a  few  extracts  from  his  dairy.  One  day,  the  record  is  this : 
"Arabic — Al  Koran,  Sura  19.  Hebrew— Exodus,  Ch.  xix. 
Italian — Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.,  Canto  12.  Latiii — Cicero  in  Q.  Ca&- 
cilium.    German — rules  of  pronunciation.    Greek=— Matt.,  Chap. 
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Was  shuddering  in  anguish  :  but  anon, 
Between  his  fingers,  drop  by  drop  I  marked 
The  scalding  tears  were  oozing,  and  I  heard 
Those  strong  convulsive  sobs,  which,  more  than  tears, 
'  Betray  a  man^s  proud  grief.     I  could  have  wept 
To  see  him  humbled  thus.    The  gentler  Jacob 
Miglit  weep,  and  who  would  mark  it?    'Tis  his  nature. 
But  to  see  tears  upon  the  manUer  cheek 
Of  rugged  Esau — 'twas  a  moving  sight. 
Long  did  he  weep  in  silence,  but  at  last 
There  came  from  him  a  wild  and  bitter  cry, 
And  then,  in  deep  and  hollow  tones  he  said, 
'Hast  thou  for  me  no  blessing,  0  my  father !' 
What  could  the  old  man  say  ?    Before  him  knelt 
The  eldest  bora — his  best  beloved  son, 
Him  whom  he  would  have  blessed,  but  for  the  arts 
Of  Jacob  and  his  mother.    Once  again 
He  murmured  forth,  *'Thy  brother — 'twas  thy  brother." 
Again  wept  Esau,  and  again  he  asked, 
'  Hast  thou  reserved  no  blessing  for  thy  sou, 
Thine  Esau,  0  my  father  ?'     Then  once  more 
The  biting,  blasting,  thought,  that  he  had  lost 
That  mystic  benediction,  by  whose  virtue 
The  favor  of  Jehovah  seemed  ensured, 
Rose  on  his  mind ;  and  as  it  rose,  he  cried 
In  bitterness  of  soul.     But  with  that  cry 
His  weakness  ended,  and  his  agony 
Passed  from  him  as  a  dream.    Across  his  brow 
He  drew  his  hand  impatiently,  then  sprang, 
As  if  in  anger,  to  his  feet.     His  eyes, 
No  longer  bathed  in  grief,  were  fired  with  rage ; 
And  on  his  quivering  lip  there  seemed  to  hang 
Unutterable  things.    The  child  was  gone, 
And  vengeful  Esau  was  himself  again." 

But,  returning  again  to  notices  of  his  scholarly  studies,  what 
industry  he  exhibited  whilst  yet  in  his  teens,  and  what  advance- 
ments he  was  steadily  making  in  learned  investigation  will  appear 
in  a  few  extracts  from  his  dairy.  One  day,  the  record  is  this : 
"Arabic — Al  Koran,  Sura  19.  Hebrew— Eiodus,  Ch.  xix. 
Italian — Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.,  Canto  12.  Latin — Cicero  in  Q.  Cae- 
cilium.    German — rules  of  pronunciation.    Greekr—Matt.,  Chap. 
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i.-iv."  The  succeeding  day,  it  runs  thus:  "Hebrew — Exodus, 
Chap.  XX.  Persian — Hafiz  (Nott's  Ed.)  Ode  16.  French — 
auxiliary  verbs.  Spanish — Don  Quix.,  Chaps.  27,  28.  Greek — 
Matt.,  Chaps,  iv.-viii."  And  so  on,  from  day  to  day.  His 
studies,  too,  were  not  those  of  a  mechanical  memorizer.  He 
penetrated  his  authors  with  the  probe  of  a  discriminating  criti- 
cism. For  instance,  under  the  head  of  Spanish,  he  thus  writes 
with  reference  to  Don  Quixote: 

"The  most  elaborate  passage  in  this  work  of  Cervantes  which 
I  have  yet  met  with,  is,  'La  Novela  del  Curioso  Impertincnte.' 
Indeed,  from  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  introduce  all  his  epi- 
sodes, it  is  evident  that  he  labored  them  with  a  care  which  he 
did  not  give  to  the  main  story.  To  this  fact  he  sed||ito  allude 
himself,  when  he  speaks  of  the  enjoyment  which  flHr  hero  had 
been  the  means  of  affording  to  the  world,  'no  solo  de  la.dulzura 
de  su  verdadcra  historia,  sino  de  los  cuentos  y  ejnsodios  della,  que 
la  misma  historia.'  If  the  author  had  any  partiality  for  this 
episode  'La  Novela,'  it  was  certainly  not  a  blind  one.  This 
story  is  finely  conceived,  ji^geniously  developed,  and  elegantly 
expressed.  The  speech  of  Lothario,  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  friend,  is  so  fine  a  specimen  of  elegant  argument 
and  eloquence,  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  as  Sancho 
to  his  master — 'Mas  bueYio  era  onestra  merced  para  predicador 
que  para  cabellcro  andante.'  The  following  sentence  contains  a 
strong  but  most  expressive  description  of  the  effect  of  suppress- 
ed sorrow — 'No  excusards  con  el  secrete  tu  dolor;  dntes  tendr^is 
que  llorar  contino  si  no  lagrimas  de  los  ojos,  lagrimas  de  sangre 
del  corazon.'  " 

So,  too,  under  the  head  of  Persian,  this  young  critic  re- 
marks: 

"Persian  and  Hebrew  are  radically  distinct,  in  their  genius 
and  structure,  as  well  as  vocables.  They  agree,  however,  in  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  government  of  one  substan- 
tive by  another,  is  denoted  by  a  change  in  the  latter  and  not  the 
former,  as  in  almost  all  other  languages.  The  cardinal  number 
for  six  is  the  same  also  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Persian  lan- 
guages. The  Persian  agrees  with  the  Syriac  (a  derivative  of 
Hebrew)  with  respect  to  the  definite  article,  which  is  formed  in 
both  by  adding  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  noun.  The  coin- 
cidences between  the  Persian   and  English  are  very  numerous 
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and  striking,  and  are  rendered  more  remarkable  bj  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  words  common  to  both  are  simple,  original,  primi- 
tive terms  used  ii^  ordinary  intercourse,  and  not  mere  techni- 
calities." 

In  examining  the  Koran,  written  in  Arabic,  he  expresses  his 
views  of  its  remarkable  author  in  language  well  worth  quoting, 
as  exhibiting  that  decided  independence  of  thought  which  always 
characterised  his  original  mind : 

"I  differ  in  toto  from  all  writers  who  assert  that  Mohammed, 
in  devising  a  religion  for  his  followers,  proceeded  upon  any  regu- 
lar plan  whatever.  We  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  motives  to  those 
who  never  felt  them,  and  regard  as  deep-laid  contrivance  what 
probably  qJHle  from  accident.  He  was  first  an  enthusiast — a 
half-mad  vWonary.  In  this  character  he  began  his  revelations, 
and  afterwards  finding  their  effect,  became  an  ambitious  aspirant 
after  power.  The  idea  that  he  endeavored  to  adapt  his  doc- 
trines to  the  belief  aijd  propensities  of  particular  sects,  I  think 
unwarranted ;  not  only  from  his  ridiculous  anachronisms,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  stories  which  he  gave  as  sacred  history. 
All  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures  has  the  appearance 
of  being  caught  from  oral  narration.  When  we  consider  the 
fondness  of  the  Arabs  for  story-telling,  wamay  readily  believe  that 
the  Jews  and  Christians  who  were  among  them  found  abundant  (Em- 
ployment in  rehearsing  impressive  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Gospel.  That  these  should  take  strong  hold  of  Mohammed's 
mind,  then  in  a  low  condition,  is  not  surprising.  By  nature 
imaginative,  he  may  have  brooded  in  secret  over  these  historical 
facts,  till  he  felt  their  influence  in  a  rising  desire  to  emulate  the 
ancient  prophets.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  source  of  his  scrip- 
tural information.  That  he  was  actually  assisted  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Koran  by  either  Jew  or  Christian,  I  think  impro- 
bable; because  either  would  have  given  more  connected  narra- 
tives. In  his  own,  not  only  is  the  truth  diluted,  but  the  facts 
confused  and  out  of  order,  like  the  attempts  of  a  man  to  repeat 
a  half- forgotten  story." 

We  cannot  help  treating  our  readers  to  a  sample  of  the 
youthful  Alexander's  critical  acumen  in  discussing  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  English  authors.  It  is  well  known  that  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper  has,  by    his   admirers,  been  favorably  com- 
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pared,  as  a  novelist,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.     On  this  point,  he 

says : 

''I  think  the  comparison,  or  rather  the  equalizing,  of  Cooper 
with  Scott  is  highly  unjust,  for  these  causes  following :  (1.)  Scott, 
it  is  evident  from  every  page  of  his  works,  is  a  man  of  taste; 
Cooper  not.  (2.)  Scott  is  always  at  his  ease ;  .Cooper  constrain- 
ed, and  apparently  striving  after  something  unattainable.  (3.) 
Scott  is  always  perspicuous.  His  pictures  are  not  only  striking 
in  distant  view,  but  perfectly  intelligible  in  all  their  parts. 
Cooper,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  obscure,  and  that  when  he  has 
no  intention  to  be  mysterious — and  his  descriptions  frequently 
leave  the  mind  confused  and  clouded  without  any  definite  image 
to  occupy  it.  Cooper  may  be  a  man  of  more  depth  and  strength 
of  feeling;  but  Scott  is  vastly  his  superior  in  liveliness  and  fer- 
tility of  fancy.  Cooper  relies  on  the  interest  of  his  scene,  and, 
at  most,  on  variety  of  incident,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his 
reader.  Scott  enchains  it  by  the  delineation  of  character.  All 
Cooper's  passages  may  be  resolved  into  one  or  two  varieties ; 
and  of  these  few,  some  are  unnatural  and  even  monstrous  ;  while 
Scott  has  an  endless  diversity,  and  all  of  them  true  to  nature. 
The  only  passage  in  Cooper's  writings  I  have  met  with  approach- 
ing to  sublimity,  is  the  description  of  the  storm  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Pilot ;  but,  although  the  advantages  as  to  scene 
and  circumstances  would  appear  to  be  on  his  side,  that  descrip- 
tion is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  escape  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour,  his  daughter,  and  Edie  Ochiltree  from  the  sea,  in  the 
Antiquary." 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  Cooper,  after  reading  his  "Red 
Rover,"  he  says,  after  somewhat  complimenting  it : 

"  There  is  a  •  sameness,  however,  in  his  descriptions  which 
nothing  but  the  comparative  novelty  of  naval  romance  enables 
us  to  tolerate.  The  ships  are  forever  'bending  their  tall  spars 
as  if  to  salute'  this  or  that  object,  and  then  'gracefully  recov- 
ering their  erect  position.'  He  is  too  fond,  moreover,  of  'lurking 
smiles,'  and  'struggling  smiles,'  and  other  cant  phrases  of  his 
own,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  he  had  no  very  vivid 
impression  of  the  object  in  his  own  mind,  but  described  rather 
by  rote;  so  that  his  descriptions,  especially  of  men,  ^re  like  set 
speeches,  differing  only  in  minor  particulars,  but  capable  of 
being  adapted  by  a  little  alteration  to  any  character.  In  de- 
nouement he  is  never  successful." 
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A  student  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  could  write  such  a 
critique  as  the  following,  in  comparing  Aristophanes  and  Shaks- 
peare,  must  have  been  born  a  reviewer,  such  a  one  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  would  have  taken  to  his  heart : 

"I  have  finished  the  famous  'Clouds  of  Aristophanes,'  but 
can  scarcely  say  what  my  feelings  and  opinions  are  as  I  close 
the  book.  Such  a  combination  of  extremes,  intellectual  and 
moral,  I  have  never  before  known.  Such  traneitions  from  earth 
to  heaven,  from  Parnassus  to  the  dunghill,  are  to  me  new  and 
startling.  Shakspeare  is  unequal,  but  his  inequalities  are 
nothing  to  the  fits  and  starts  of  Aristophanes.  The  English 
poet  never  dives  so  deep  into  pollution,  nor  rises,  in  point  of  arti- 
ficial elegance,  so  high  as  the  Athenian.  Shakspcare's  genius  is 
obviously  untutored.  His  excellences  and  his  faults  are  perhaps 
equally  attributable  to  his  want  of  education.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  many  of  these  original  and  most  significant  and 
poetic  modes  of  expression  which  he  has  introduced  into  our 
language,  arose  entirely  from  his  ignorance  of  grammar  and  of 
foreign  tongues.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  technical  distinc- 
tions and  etymological  analogies,  his  thoughts  would  have  been 
distracted  between  luords  and  things.  The  dread  of  committing 
solecisms,  and  the  ambition  to  exhibit  that  sort  of  elegance  which 
results  from  the  formal  rules  of  an  artificial  rhetoric  would  have 
cooled  his  ardor.  His  'muse  of  fire'  w^ould  never  have  reached 
'the  heaven  of  invention,'  but  would  have  stayed  its  flight 
amidst  the  clouds  and  mists  of  puerile  conceit.  I  never  read 
any  of  Shakspcare's  real  poetry  (for  much  of  his  verse  is  most 
bald  prosing)  without  feeling,  in  my  very  soul,  that  no  man  could 
write  thus  whose  heart  was  fixed  on  propriety  of  diction  as  a 
principal,  or  even  a  secondary  object.  He  seems  to  have  let  his 
imagination  boil,  and  actually  to  have  taken  the  first  words 
which  bubbled  up  from  its  ebullition.  Hence  his  strange  revolt 
from  authority  in  the  use  of  ordinary  words,  [in  senses]  as  far 
removed  from  coiymon  practice  as  from  etymology.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  another  circumstance.  In  the  common  blank 
verse  of  his  dialogue,  not  only  is  he  habitually  careless,  but 
seems  not  to  know  (in  many  cases)  the  method  of  constructing 
a  harmonious  verse;  and  perhaps  his  broken  measure  is  more 
dramatic  than  one  smoother  would  be ;  certainly  more  so  than 
the  intolerable  tintinnabulum  of  the  Thdatre  Francais. ,  But 
let  him  rise  into  one  of  his  grand  flights,  and  his  numbers  are 
as  musical  as  the  'harp  of  Orpheus.'  I  defy  any  man  to  bring 
forward  any  specimen  of  heroic  blank  verse,  where  the  rhythm 
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is  as  melodious  as  in  some  passages  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  sense 
at  the  same  time  within  sight — I  mean  comparably  good  in  any 
degree.  Milton,  you  say,  etc.  But  who  can  read  the  Paradise 
Lost  without  thinking  of  the  square  and  compass?  Even  when 
we  admire,  we  admire  scientifically — we  applaud  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cgesuras  and  pauses,  and  are  forever  thinking  of 
iambuses  and  trochees  and  hypercatalectics,  and  all  the  hard 
words  that  Milton  himself  would  have  dealt  forth  in  lecturing 
upon  his  own  versification.  Whereas,  I  do  verily  believe,  that 
Shakspeare  knew  no  more  of  prosody,  than  of  animal  magnetism 
or  phrenology.  Thomson,  again,  is  among  our  finest  specimens  of 
rich  and  musical  blank  verse,  but  Thomson  is  labored  too ;  not 
in  Milton's  way,  by  weight  and  measure,  but  in  a  way  no  less 
artificial  and  discernible.  He  is  always  laboring  to  make  his 
lines  flow  with  a  luscious  sweetness:  every  body  knows  that  he 
succeeds,  but  every  body,  alas,  knows  how.  He  does  it  by  pre- 
senting words  in  profusion  which  are  at  once  dulcet  to  the  ear 
and  exciting  to  the  imagination.  The  method  is  the  only  true 
one,  but  he  carries  it  too  far.  One  strong  proof  that  Shaks- 
peare was  a  genius  and  a  unique  one,  is  that  his  excellence  is 
not  sustained  and  equal.  Moonlight  and  candlelight  shed  a 
uniform  lustre ;  but  who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  continuous  flash 
of  lightning?  Our  bard  trifles,  and  proses,  and  quibbles,  and 
whines,  (but  always  without  aifectation)  till  something  (whether 
accident  or  not  I  cannot  tell)  strikes  a  spark  into  his  combustible 
imagination,  and  straightway  he  is  in  a  blaze.  I  think  a  good 
rocket  is  a  capital  illustration  of  his  muse  of  fire.  First,  we 
have  a  premonitory  whiz,  then  a  delicate  but  gorgeous  column 
of  brilliant  scintillations  stretching  away  into  the  bosom  of 
heaven,  and  at  last  dying  away  in  a  shower  of  mimic  stars  and 
comets  of  tenfold — of  transcendent  brightness.  What  then  ? 
Why,  then  comes  darkness  visible,  or  at  best,  a  beggarly  gray 
twilight.  But  I  began  with  Aristophanes,  and  have  been 
raving  about  Shakspeare.  All  I  have  to  say,  however,  about 
the  former  is,  that  he  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Englishman. 
He  is  evidently  a  master  of  the  art  of  versifying,  but  he  knows 
how  to  temper  the  formality  of  systematic  elegance  with  the 
charm  of  native  poetry.  Compared  with  the  Greek  tragedians, 
his  flights  of  choral  and  lyrical  inspiration  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage. More  coherent  and  intelligible  that  ^schylus,  more 
vigorous  and  nervous  and  significant  than  Sophocles,  more 
natural  and  spirited  than  Euripides;  he  notwithstanding  excels 
them  all  in  the  music  of  his  numbers  and  the  Attic  purity  and 
terseness  of  his  diction." 
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We  could  stud  these  pages,  and  adorn  them  as  well,  with  gems 
like  the  above.     But  we  must  forbear. 

•  The  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us,  when  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  became  a  contributor  to  the  "Biblical  Repertory 
and  Princeton  Beview,"  a  title  which  this  celebrated  quar- 
terly (begun  in  1825,)  assumed  in  1837,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. In  1829,  J.  Addison  and  James  Alexander  both  had 
a  hanS  in  preparing  for  its  pages  a  very  fine  biographical  sketch 
of  Erasmus — a  life-portrait  of  the  great  Botterdam  literary 
giant,  whose  varied  merits  no  two  men  were  better  capable  of 
appreciating  than  these  twin  brothers  of  genius.  But  the  arti- 
cles which  mainly  distinguished  the  "  Bepertory"  in  the  last  named 
year  and  the  year  before  were  certain  translations  from  the 
Latin  of  Flatt,  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  a  couple  of  elabo- 
rate pieces,  entitled  "  The  History  and  Beligious  Opinions  of 
the  Druses."  All  these  were  due  to  the  pen  of  the  unbearded 
"Addison."  This  essay  on  the  Druses,  says  our  biographer,  "  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  startling  demonstrations,  among 
the  many  that  he  has  left  us,  of  his  learning  and  capacity.  The 
theme  was  one  which  exactly  suited  him.  It  was  strange,  mys- 
terious, difficult,  romantic;  calling  for  all  the  hidden  resources 
of  his  historical  and  linguistic  attainments,  as  well  as  for  all  the 
acumen  of  his  intellect  and  delicacy  of  his  critical  judgment ; 
and  bringing  into  play  not  only  his  powers  of  reason  and  analy- 
sis, but  his  impassioned  energy,  his  talent  for  rapid  and  graphic 
description,  and  his  talent,  no  less  surprising  in  one  who  was 
still  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  for  the  mere  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence. The  aim  of  the  article  is  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  an 
approximate  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  touching  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  mysterious  fraternity  or  sect  of  the 
^lowahhidum  of  IMt.  Libanus.  The  treatise  is  mainlv  historical 
and  critical,  but  it  is  marked  by  broad  outline  views  and  vigor- 
ous generalizations,  together  with  a  marvellous  acquaintance 
with  the  repositories  of  oriental  learning,  and  with  everything 
relating  to  the  oriental  people,  and  particularly  the  Arabs;  as 
well  as  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  lively  and  engaging, 
but  condensed,  narrative." 
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The  playfulness  of  his  humor  and  the  airiness  of  his  fancy 
were  early  exemplified.  See  an  instance  of  both  "in  the  sub- 
joined burlesque  on  the  disproportionate  zeal  with  which  writers 
often  advocate  their  hobbies:" 


"PIIIZE  ESSAY  UPON  NOTHING." 

"The  apparent  incongruity  of  coming  forward,  at  the  present 
crisis,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  agitated  by  the  fear  of  fiscal 
and  political  convulsion,  with  a  systematic  treatise  on  nothing, 
will,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  be  found  excusable,  on  a  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  maintained  and  the  practical  infer- 
ences thence  deduced. 

"  Chapter  I.  1.  Nothing  may  be  defined  not  any  thing. 
2.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  species,  positive  nothing, 
and  negative  nothing.  3.  Positive  nothing  includes  everything 
of  which  the  non-entity  is  demonstrable.  4.  Negative  nothing 
includes  every  thing  of  which  the  non-entity  may  be  presumed, 
but  cannot  be  demonstrated.  5.  The  principal  use  of  nothing 
is  to  nullify  everything.  6.  Nothing  may  be  converted  into 
something  by  abstracting  its  non-entity.  7.  Nobody  may  be- 
come nothing,  by  being  deprived  of  its  negative  personality.  8. 
Anything  may  become  nothing,  by  annihilation.  The  only  other 
remark  which  I  propose  to  offer  in  this  interesting  and  important 
point  is — nothing." 


As  to  Dr.  Alexander's  great  scholarship,  which  grew  until  it 
became  truly  immense,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  much  of 
the  rapidity  of  his  progress  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  marvel- 
lous memory.  Instances  of  the  extent  of  this  power  are  given 
in  these  volumes,  which  exhibit  it  in  a  light  truly  astonishing. 
It  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  forget  than  to  remember.  In 
the  acquisition  of  languages  such  a  faculty  as  this  is  of  first-rate 
importance.  Many  great  men  have  possessed  it.  Macaulay, 
Mezzofanti,  and  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  prodigies  in 
this  direction.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  a  man  whose  judg- 
ment is  as  wonderful  as  his  memory,  if  the  latter  be  excessive. 
But  Dr.  Alexander's  mental  abilities — all — were  equally  and 
concordantly  great.  His  capacious  memory  vastly  aided  him  in 
his  studies,  but  it  did  not  make  him  what  he  was.     It  was  only 
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one  point  in  the  immense  circle  of  those  gifts  with  whieh  his 
Creator  had  endowed  him. 

Turning  now  from  these  exhibitions  of  character,  we  wish  we 
were  at  liberty  to  display  another  phase  of  this  remarkable  man's 
life,  and  follow  him,  step  by  step,  in  his  journey  across  the 
ocean.  He  made  his  first  transatlantic  tour  when  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  At  this  period  all  his  powers  were  fresh  and  ripe, 
ready  for  the  complete  enjoyment  of  every  novelty,  and  capable 
of  fully  appreciating  all  he  saw,  whether  persons  or  places.  His 
descriptions  of  old-country  scenery  are  very  fine ;  his  estimates 
of  foreign  character  charitable  and  yet  discriminating,  and  his 
views,  (generally  expressed  in  prose,  sometimes  in  verse,)  upon 
whatsoever  subjects  were  being  constantly  suggested  to  his  ever- 
wakeful  mind,  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
so  charged  with  varied  scholarship  and  with  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
Often,  too,  his  humor  was  most  playful,  and  then,  seeing  things 
through  the  medium  of  the  ludicrous,  he  would  delight  a  conge- 
nial companion  by  pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  his  wit,  or  write 
home  budgets  of  queer  fancies  to  his  friends.  At  every  turn  he 
showed  that  his  sympathies,  which  touched  whatever  interested 
his  fellow  men,  were  as  broad  and  as  kindling  as  his  large  and 
pervasive  soul. 

In  Scotland,  he  visited  Professor  Lee,  the  great  Oriental 
scholar;  in  France  he  calls  upon  Lafayette;  but  he  soon  makes 
his  way  to  Germany;  where,  at  Halle,  he  remains  to  study. 
Here  he  attends  the  lectures  of  Tholuck,  of  Eodiger,  of  Fuch, 
of  Pott,  of  Wegschneider.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  (manager  now  of 
the  Peabody  fund  in  the  South,)  was  his  intimate  friend  at  this  time. 
S.  writes  of  him,  among  many  other  pleasant  things  :  "  He  was 
a  great  favorite  of  Tholuck's,  more  so  than  any  other  American 
or  English  visitor.  After  he  left  Halle  for  Berlin,  Tholuck 
often  spoke  to  me  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy  and 
admiration.  'He  is  the  only  man,'  said  he,  ^who  could  always 
give  me  the  right  English  word  for  one  in  German,  apparently 
untranslatable.'  Indeed,  these  two  men  were,  in  several  re- 
spects, very  much  alike.  They  were  both  fond  of  the  languages, 
classical,  ancient,  and  modern,  and  were  adepts  in  them,  being 
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able  to  speak  I  know  not  how  many  of  them.  I  have  heard 
them  both  speak  at  least  six.  Both  were  great  readers,  and  re- 
membered every  thing  they  read.  The  studies  of  both  had  a 
wide  range,  especially  in  all  that  related  to  any  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  theology.  When  they  were  together,  conversation 
did  not  flag  for  want  of  topics." 

At  Berlin,  he  heard  Strauss  and  Lisco  preach,  listened  to 
Hengstenberg's  discussions,  sat  in  Neander's  lecture-room,  stu- 
died with  Bopp,  and  was  interested  in  Schleiermacher  and  Von 
Gerlach,  as,  in  their  way,  they  unfolded  the  Scriptures.  As  one 
result  of  his  stay  in  Europe,  it  is  instructive  to  read,  from  one 
of  his  familiar  letters:  "The  other  point  on  which  my  feelings 
have  experienced  a  change  is  Presbyterianism.  Everything  that 
I  have  seen  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  gives 
a  rational  confirmation  to  my  hereditary  confidence,  and  thus 
cements  a  prejudice  into  a  strong  conviction.  Look  at  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  church  polity,  and  inquire  to  what  extremes  they 
run,  and  you  will  find  these  various  and  opposite  extremes, 
almost  without  exception,  shunned  and  remedied  by  scriptural 
Presbyterianism.  The  extremes  of  clerical  and  popular  power, 
the  extremes  .of  strict  and  loose  communion,  the  extremes  of 
pomp  and  meanness  as  to  form,  the  extremes  of  rigor  and  license 
as  to  doctrine,  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  irreverence  as  to 
sacred  things,  the  extremes  of  learning  without  piety  and  the 
converse,  among  ministers — all  these  are  held  at  arm's  length 
by  the  wise  yet  simple  constitution  of  our  Church." 

Again,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  visits  Europe,  and  spends 
there  the  summer  of  1853,  flying  from  point  to  point  with  all 
the  speed,  but  nothing  of  the  ennui  of  a  regular  tourist.  Ex- 
tracts are  given  by  his  biographer  from  his  epistolary  chronicle, 
intended  for  aff'ording  ''the  best  lights  in  which  to  view  the  man — 
his  strong  and  peculiar  intellect;  his  almost  perpetual  vivacity 
of  spirits  ;  his  learning ;  his  command  of  English ;  his  power  of 
description;  his  quick  discernment  of  character;  his  dislike  of 
sameness ;  his  contempt  of  many  fashionable  usages,  maxims, 
and  opinions ;  his  whimsical  tastes ;  his  fancy  for  odd  people, 
startling  adventures,  queer  expressions,  and  street  signs ;  his  pas- 
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sionate  love  of  children,  and  fondness  for  courts  and  public  spec- 
tacles ;  his  delight  in  attending  different  churches  and  compar- 
ing different  preachers ;  his  quick  and  impulsive  sympathies ;  his 
rare  humor ;  his  sterling  common  sense  and  orthodoxy;  and  his 
devout  piety."  He  went  to  hear  Candlish  in  Edinburgh.  He 
describes  his  appearance  as  grotesque  and  even  mean.  \"  It  was 
that  of  a  sickly  boy,  just  roused  from  sleep,  and  without  any 
■washing  or  combing — his  eyes  scarcely  open  and  his  hair  disor- 
dered— forced  into  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  black  gown  you  can 
imagine — dragged  into  the  pulpit  and  compelled  to  preach.  The 
illusion  was  kept  up  by  what  seemed  to  be  incessant  efforts  to 
get  his  gown  off,  or  to  button  his  clothes  under  it,  with  occa- 
sional pulls  at  his  hair,  as  if  it  was  a  wig  which  he  had  just  dis- 
covered to  be  hind-part  before,  and  was  pettishly  trying  to  re- 
verse or  throw  away.  Now  and  then,  too,  a  white  handkerchief 
would  come  out  in  a  kind  of  whirlwind,  and  go  back  again  with- 
out performing  any  office.  Add  to  all  this  that  one  shoulder  was 
held  up,  as  if  by  a  painful  effort,  a  foot  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  neck  quite  nullified — and  you  have  no  exaggerated  pic- 
ture of  the  preacher's  personal  appearance.  As  to  speech,  im- 
agine the  funniest  burlesque  of  the  Scotch  sing-Song,  and  the 
broadest  Sc(itch  pronunciation  of  some  common  words,  such  as 
tvaun  (one),  naiv  (no),  Ilatuly  Gf-aivst,  etc.,  with  a  voice  rather 
husky  in  its  best  estate,  and  sometimes  a  mere  ratling  in  the 
throat ;  and  you  have  the  impression  made  upon  my  ear  as  "well 
as  my  eye.  He  read  the  first  three  verses  of  the  eleventji 
chapter  of  2d  Corinthians,  and  repeated  as  his  text  the  third. 
He  read  every  word  of  his  sermon  from  a  small  MS.  in  the  pul- 
pit Bible,  never  looking  at  the  congregation,  but  once  in  every 
sentence  raising  his  eye  to  some  fixed  point  or  turning  it  on  va- 
cancy." We  have  not  space  for  the  description  of  the  sermon 
itself,  but  it  caused  Dr.  Alexander  to  regard  Candlish  as  the 
greatest  preacher  he  ever  heard.  "  The  composition  was  mas- 
terly; both  strong  and  beautiful;  no  Scotticisms;  no  provincial- 
isms; no  violations  of  taste,  except  perhaps  an  occasional  excess 
of  ingenious  and  pointed  antithesis.  Under  one  head  he  accu- 
mulated all  the  difficulties  men  feel  as  to  election,  ability,  the 
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unpardonable  sin,  insufficient  conviction,  faith,  hope,  love,  etc. 
There  was  something  fearful  in  this  part  of  the  discourse.  I 
shuddered  as  he  enumerated  the  terrible  contingencies.  But 
when  to  these  (as  the  subtleties  of  Satan)  he  opposed  the  simple 
truth  that  Christ  had  died  and  God  was  in  earnest  in  offering 
salvation ;  and  exhorted  us  to  let  God  take  care  of  his  own  attri- 
butes, and  to  look  at  the  atonement,  not  from  his  side,  but  ours ; 
not  to  debate  with  Satan,  or  wait  for  the  solution  of -all  puzzles, 
but  simply  believe  what  Christ  has  said,  and  do  what  he  requires; 
it  was  like  coming  out  of  an  English  railway-tunnel  into  the 
paradise  of  an  English  landscape.  And  then,  when  he  appealed 
to  the  experience  of  the  convert,  and  described  the  escape  of  the 
poor  soul  from  the  knotted  meshes  of  the  devil's  snare  to  the 
'simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,'  I  was  completely  overcome.  I 
shook  with  violent  agitation  ;  and  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
sat  still  if  my  eyes  had  not  relieved  me.  But  I  passed  entirely 
unnoticed.  Many  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  rest  were 
unconsciously  bent  forward  to  catch  every  word." 

How  we  would  love  to  linger  amid  the  garden-like  pages  of 
this  biography,  and  introduce  our  readers  more  and  more  into 
the  depths  of  its  healthful,  bracing  atmosphere  !  But  we  must 
hasten  to  the  close.  The  life  of  the  wonderful  man  herein  de- 
picted in  colors  so  rich  and  so  faithful,  is,  at  least  after  his  man- 
hood was  reached,  familiar,  in  its  main  features,  to  most  of  our 
readers.  So  that  we  need  not  dwell.  How  he  was  revered 
as  an  instructor,  admired  as  a  preacher,  allowed  preeminence  "as 
a  commentator;  how  he  advanced  from  step  to  step  in  a  career 
of  scholarship  almost  without  a  parallel  in  our  day;  and  how  he 
at  last  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-one,  mourned 
by  an  entire  Church,  and  by  almost  a  whole  nation — all  this  is 
well  known  to  nearly  every  one  who  shall  peruse  these  lines. 

We  had  intended  to  tarry  a  little  upon  that  other  trait  of  his 
character  of  which  we  have  only  made  brief  mention,  his  piety — 
his  humble,  self-subduing,  earnest,  manful  piety.  But  our  rea- 
ders must  go  to  these  volumes  for  a  full  portraiture  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander considered  as  a  man  of  God.  We  know  of  nothing  in  our 
language,  which,  in  the  way  of  a  religious  diary,  is  comparable 
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■with  the  few  pages — too  few — wherein  he  sets  forth  his  firsj  ex- 
periences as  a  Christian.  Not  a  syllable  of  cant,  not  a  trac6  of 
insincerity,  not  a  shade  of  presumption,  appears  in  these  daily 
notices  of  his  struggling  sainthood,  as  it  was  emerging  into  the 
full  sunshine  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  And  throughout  his  en- 
tire life,  he  gave  abounding  evidence,  always  however  of  an  un- 
demonstrative kind,  of  that  steady  growth  in  godliness  which  was 
so  surely  ripening  his  spirit  for  the  glory  of  his  Father's  house 
above.  With  all  his  genius,  with  all  his  surpassing  knowledge 
of  the  word  of  God,  it  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note 
that  he  had  precisely  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his 
heavenward  career  that  we  all  have.  There  were  seasons  of 
doubt,  hours  of  depression,  clouded  days  when  the  light  from 
above  seemed  to  be  almost  quenched  ;  yet  there  was  constant  ad- 
vancement in  the  divine  life,  with  blessed  and  prolonged  seasons 
of  the  possession  of  that  inward  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing. And  when  he  lay  down  to  die,  it  was  to  sleep  the 
tired  but  bright  sleep  of  childhood  in  the  arms  of  a  loving  Fa- 
ther. 

We  have  thus  discharged  a  sadly-pleasing  duty.  We  invite 
special  attention  to  this  most  admirable  biography,  and  urge 
every  minister  and  student  of  divinity — these  at  least — to  pro- 
cure copies  for  themselves,  if  they  would  be  both  delighted  and 
profited.  It  is  full,  to  repletion,  of  the  most  attractive  matter, 
even  independently  of  the  halo  it  throws  about  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  the  loftiest  scholar  in  the  department  of  sacred 
learning  this  land  has,  we  think,  yet  seen.  It  is,  too,  attract- 
ively, racily,  written.  It  is  altogether  a  worthy  monument,  both 
to  the  affection  of  its  author  and  to  the  memory  of  its  great  sub- 
ject. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1870. 

.  The  tenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  convened  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1870.  The  meeting  had  been  anticipated 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  on  account  of  the  important 
nature  of  the  business  which  was  to  come  before  the  body;  and 
especially  did  the  commissioners  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  meeting,  because  it  was  to  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  that 
noble  Synod  which  had  but  recently  been  received  into  the  As- 
sembly; and,  among  that  large-hearted  people,  who,  with  such 
kind  sympathy  and  generous  liberality,  came  to  our  aid  in  the 
time  of  our  trial  and  suffering.  And  we  may  here  say,  that  the 
cordial  hospitality  which  was  extended  to  their  visitors  by  the 
people  of  Louisville,  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  our  Ken- 
tucky friends.  Every  commissioner  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
be  a  member  of  that  Assembly,  and  hence  not  one  of  the  fifty- 
five  Presbyteries  which  form  the  constituency  of  that  body  was 
unrepresented — a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  before 
since  its  organisation  in  1861.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
representatives  appointed,  one  hundred  and  twelve  were  present — 
six  more  than  attended  the  meeting  at  Mobile — and  hence  it  was 
the  largest  Assembly  of  our  Church  ever  held.  It  was  composed 
in  large  part  of  men  of  prominence  and  of  well  known  abihty, 
both  ministers  and  ruling  elders;  so  that  in  point  of  learning 
and  talent  the  body  was  above  the  average. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  church  of  the  retiring  Mode- 
rator, the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  who  opened  the  meeting  at 
the  appointed  hour  with  a  sermon  of  very  marked  ability.  The 
subject  of  the  discourse  was,  The  Preaching  of  the  Grospel,  pure 
and  simple,  the  Antidote  to  the  Sceptical  Tendencies  of  Moderti 
Religious  Thought;  and  it  was  characterised,  as  his  sermons 
always  are,  with  great  vigor  and  originality  of  thought,  energy 
of  expression,  and  power  of  argumentation.     It  is  to  be  regret- 
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ted  that  a  discourse  so  valuable  was  not  published  in  full  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  our  ministers  at  large. 
We  are  sure  that  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  it,  are^ 
disappointed  that  they  have  been  unable  to  read  it  over  carefully 
at  home.  We  hope  it  may  yet  be  published  in  a  permanent 
form. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Assembly  was  perfectly  unanimous  as  to- 
who  should  have  the  honor  of  presiding  over  their  deliberations; 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney  of  Virginia,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  chosen  Moderator  by 
acclamation ;  and  he  performed  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties 
of  his  office  with  much  honor  to  himself — presiding  with  courtesy 
and  firmness,  and  with  distinguished  ability. 

The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were  very 
imperfect;  and  yet  they  were  as  good  perhaps  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  business  of  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  But  in  view  of  the  great  desirableness  of 
having  accurate  reports  from  year  to  year,  we  trust  that  the 
clerks,  who,  by  order  of  the  Baltimore  Assembly,  were  made  a 
Standing  Committee,  "authorised  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
they  may  deem  proper  for  securing  full  and  correct  reports  of 
the  proceedings  and  deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly," 
will  give  the  subject  their  special  attention.     Cannot  they  employ 

■ 

some  one  who  will  make  a  specialty  of  this  work,  and  perfect 
himself  as  a  reporter  for  the  Assembly  ?  We  have  a  young 
brother  in  mind,  who  is  a  skilful  and  experienced  phonographic 
writer;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  every  year 
for  this  purpose. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  our  attention  in  the  proceedings 
as  given  in  "the  daily  paper  in  which  they  were  published,  is,  that 
the  prayers  with  which  the  sessions  were  opened  and  closed,  are 
reported  in  full.  This  is  a  novelty,  and  we  regard  it  an  unde- 
sirable one.  But  it  gives  us  this  opportunity  of  asking,  whether 
our  ministers  generally  give  that  attention  to  this  important  part 
of  their  public  duties  which  they  should  ?  Some  of  these  prayers 
were  appropriate  and  devout;  of  others,  we  -would  rather  express 
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no  opinion.  If  the  prayers  which  are  oifered  in  public  worship 
could  be  accurately  reduced  to  writing,  would  not  some  of  our 
brethren  be  surprised,  and  sometimes  mortified,  when  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne  of  grace  were  thus  reproduced  ?  We  are 
no  advocates  of  a  liturgy;  but  we  think  too  httle  attention  gener- 
ally is  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  our  pulpit 
exercises. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  notice  everything  that  was  done ;  nor  shall  we  call 
attention  to  the  various  subjects  which  were  considered  and 
acted  upon  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  up.  But  as  the  four 
great  organs  of  the  Assembly — Sustenlation,  Foreign  Missions, 
Publication,  and  Education — have  become  marked  features  in  our 
Church's  operations,  we  first  notice  the  reports  of  the  committees 
in  these  several  departments  of  church  enterprise. 

The  Assembly  first  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 


PUBLICATION. 

This  report  was  elaborate  and  minute,  and  gave  evidence  of 
energy  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  his  associates 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Committee.  Among 
the  evidences  of  progress  in  the  work  of  Publication,  may  be 
noticed  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  debt*  that  had  existed  for  three  years,  and  which  last 
year  was  reported  to  be  §1,069.85,  has  during  the  year  past  wholly 
disappeared;'  and  on  the  1st  of  May  there  was  an  actual  cash 
balance  on  hand  of  §1,906.01,  after  paying  bills  then  due. 

2.  The  increase  of  business  during  the  year  has  been  §1,807.36 
over  that  of  the  year  previous. 

3.  The  value  of  assets  on  hand  is  given  at  §39,050.27,  against 
§30,819.74  last  year;  and  this,  too,  after  deducting  §2,593.89 
to  bring  stereotype  plates  on  hand  to  their  present  value. 

4.  The  endowment  capital  has  been  increased  during  the  year 
by  §3,921.57;  thus  raising  the  fund  to  $34,243.67,  and  leaving 
§15,756.33  yet  to  be  raised. 

5.  The  contributions  from  the  churches  have  been  §8,415.90, 
an  increase  over  the  year  previous  of  $1,024.10 ;  and  the  sum 
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used  in  colportage,  and  in  making  donations,  amounts  to  $4,494.43. 
Says  the  Standing  Committee: 

"These  evidences  of  growth  and  prosperity  are  gratifying. 
They  show  that  the  cause  of  Publication  is  making  some  pro- 
gress, tKough  this  progress  may  be  slow. 

"The  reasons  why  so  little  has  been  done  are,  first,  the  want  of 
an  adequate  endowment  fund ;  and,  second,  the  meagre  contri- 
butions from  the  churches.  Let  the  endowment  be  completed  up 
to  the  amount  heretofore  declared  necessary  by  the  Assembly; 
and  let  the  contributions  of  the  churches  be  increased  so  as  to 
justify  liberal  donations  to  needy  Sabbath-schools  and  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  glorious  results  to  our  Church  and  the  world 
will  be  correspondingly  great." 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  says: 

"Our  business  up  to  this  time  has  paid  all  expenses,  and  gives 
us  a  clear  profit  over  tlie  capital  invested  of  §4,806.60  to  cover 
all  risks  of  loss  in  the  collection  of  accounts  and  in  the  various 
mischances  of  business.  The  great'  fact  which  it  is  important 
for  the  Church  to  know,  is,  that  it  is  put  to  no  expense  in  the 
conducting  of  this  important  agency  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ;  but  that  the  business  pays  its  own  way — the  profits 
covering  all  expenses.  To  do  this  on  an  inadequate  capital  is  a 
work  of  much  labor,  and  requires  constant  watchfulness.  AVe 
feel  thankful  to  God  that  we  have  thus  far  been  successful  in  our 
efforts ;  and  that,  from  the  first,  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
this  work  without  drawing  on  the  funds  of  the  Church  for  the 
expenses  of  managing  the  business. 

"The  work  of  this  Committee  is  of  such  a  character,  that  in 
its  progress  it  attracts  less  attention  from  the  Church  at  large 
than  any  other  of  its  enterprises;  and  yet  it  affects  the  great  in- 
terests which  are  involved  in  the  scheme  of  evangelical  effort  on 
which  we  have  entered  as  vitally  as  any  of  them  can  do;  while 
it  practically  reaches  more  families,  individuals,  congregations, 
and  Sabbath-schools,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  benign  mission, 
than  any  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pressing  duty  to  send  the  living 
teacher  to  the  destitute  and  perishing,  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
fast  as  God  in  his  gracious  providence  shall  raise  up  the  men ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  gospel, 
and  as  an  auxiliary  thereunto  where  these  ordinances  are  enjoyed, 
the  publications  of  this  Committee  are  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage.    Without  the   aid  of  the  printed  page  in   this   age  of  the 
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world,  the  labors  of  the  missionary  would  be  well  nigh  spent  in 
vain.  We  do  not  see  how  any  reflective  mind  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  great  importance  of  this  enterprise,  and  that  its  success 
and  prosperity  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  our 
Church  as  a  separate  denomination.  If  we  send  our  people,  but 
especially  our  children,  to  others  in  order  to  be  indoctrinated, 
we  must  expect  them  to  embrace  the  principles  which  they  have 
learned;  and  it  would  be  amazing  if  they  did  not  wholly  forsake 
us.  Moreover,  at  this  present  time,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that 
a  wider  door  of  usefulness  is  rapidly  opening  before  us;  that  our 
mission,  if  we  were  only  able  to  enter  fully  upon  it,  is  rapidly 
enlarging  its  proportions." 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  we  are  soon  to  have  Dr.  Dabney's 
"Lectures  on  Sacred  Rhetoric."  They  "have  been  stereotyped 
on  special  funds  furnished  by  the  Doctor  and  his  friends,  and  he 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  make  the  book  and  the  plates  a  donation 
to  the  Committee.  We  have  no  doubt  this  work  will  prove  a 
very  acceptable  and  valuable  addition  to  our  theological  liter- 
ature, and  that  it  will  be  in  demand  by  many  others  besides  the 
students  of  the  learned  Professor,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it." 

It  will  also  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been  waiting 
anxiously  for  years  for  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  works, 
to  learn  that  they  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press.  Says  Dr. 
Baird: 

"The  Committtee  has  undertaken  the  heavy  work  of  bringing 
out  the  theological  lectures  and  other  writings  of  our  lamented 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell.  The  first  volume  has  just  been 
sent  to  the  stereotypers,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring  out  two 
or  three  volumes  this  fall.  Several  liberal  contributions  have 
been  made  to  our  funds  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
issue  these  works;  and  others  are  promised.  The  subject  es- 
pecially comments  itself  to  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  his  works  are  the  only  legacy  which  that  beloved 
minister  and  learned  and  able  servant  of  the  Church  has  left  to 
his  family.  The  Committee  have  agreed  to  give  them  a  large 
per  centage  on  the  sales;  and  hence  the  extensive  circulation  of 
these  works  will  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  his  brethren  as  an 
acquisition  to  their  libraries,  but  it  will  directly  benefit  those 
most  dear  to  him." 

The  Assembly  directed  the  Committee  to  take  steps  for  the 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  3. — 8. 
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preparation  and  publication  of  a  Sabbath-school  hymn-book  at 
as  early  a  day  as  may  be  practicable.  We  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  approach  this  work  with  great  care,  and  that  they 
will  do  it  thoroughly.  Such  a  book  as  it  is  proposed  to  make,  is 
a  felt  necessity  in  our  Church.  The  great  majority  of  the  books 
prepared  for  Sabbath-schools,  and  which  now  flood  the  country, 
are  utterly  unworthy,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  children.  We  hope  that  the  Committee  will  see  to  it,  that 
the  hymns  introduced  into  the  book  which  they  are  to  prepare, 
are  not  only  attractive  in  their  style,  and  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  children ;  but  that  they  are  orthodox  and  spiritual, 
and  that  they  contain  only  such  sentiments  as  are  worthy  of 
being  treasured  up  in  their  young  minds. 


SUSTENTATION. 

The  report  on  this  subject  was  the  fourth  which  has  been  pre- 
sented, this  great  scheme  having  been  inaugurated  since  the  war. 

In  the  annual  report,  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton 
Wilson,  says: 

"If  its  financial  condition  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  there 
arc  other  respects  in  which  its  condition  and  prospects  are  de- 
cidedly encouraging.  Its  principles  and  ultimate  ends  are  bet- 
ter understood  by  the  great  body  of  our  Christian  people;  the 
apprehensions  once  entertained  about  its  becoming  an  over- 
shadowing institution  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  have  been 
allayed ;  experience  has  shown  that  the  chief  burden  of  labor 
and  responsibility  rests  upon  Presbyteries  and  presbyterial  com- 
mittees, and  that  upon  their  prudence  and  energy  mainly  de- 
pends its  ultimate  success;  the  necessity  and  importance  of  con- 
cert of  action  among  all  our  churches  and  Presbyteries  is  now 
very  generally  acknowledged;  that  dependent  and  eleemosynary 
spirit  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  take  poss'ession  of  all  our 
feebler  churches,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  a  more  independ- 
ent and  self-rehant  spirit,  and  to  more  enlarged  benevolence; 
presbyterial  committees  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
best  welfare  of  the  feeble  churches  for  whom  they  have  to  pro- 
vide, does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  funds  that 
may  be  drawn  for  them  from  the  common  treasury,  as  upon  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  benevolence  and  self-reliance — thus 
verifying  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  adage  that  it  is  more  blessed 
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to  give  than  to  receive.  The  duty  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  common  brotherhood  throughout  all 
our  widely-scattered  churches  is  now  very  generally  seen  and 
acknowledged;  so  that  in  these  and  other  kindred  ways  our  be- 
loved Church,  it  is  confidently  believed,  is  growing  in  faith  and 
Christian  activity,  and  is  becoming  better  prepared  for  any  des- 
tiny that  may  bo  assigned  her  by  her  great  Head,  whether  that 
destiny  be  one  of  patient  suffering  or  active  aggression." 

The  Sustentation  scheme  originated,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
necessities  in  which  wc  found  ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  we  ^yere  utterly  prostrated  and  impoverished,  when  many 
of  our  ministers  were  turning  aside  to  secular  employments  to 
provide  bread  for  their  families,  and  when  many  churches  were 
on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  condition  of  the  Church  was 
distressing  and  alarming;  and  it  was  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  very  quickly,  or  the  most  serious  consequences 
would  ensue. 

It  was  at  the  Macon  Assembly,  in  1865,  that  a  sustentation 
scheme  was  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions, 
and  a  plan,  in  a  somewhat  crude  form,  was  adopted.  At  the 
same  Assembly,  a  special  messenger  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  ar- 
rived, as  commissioner  from  the  "Kentucky  Board  of  Aid  for 
Southern  Pastors,"  an  association  which  had  been  formed  only 
the  week  before.  But,  though  its  formation  was  so  recent,  it 
sent  by  the  hands  of  its  commissioner  $6,000,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  for  the  benefit  of  its  sufi*ering  pastors 
and  their  families.  This  timely  and  generous  donation,  as  well 
as  the  kind  expressions  of  Christian  sympathy  and  love  which 
accompanied  the  gift,  greatly  cheered  the  hearts  of  our  ministers 
and  people,  relieved  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  Sustentation. 
86,000  more,  soon  received  from  the  same  source,  and  nearly 
^7,000  from  our  kind  friends  and  brethren  in  Baltimore,  together 
with  upwards  of  $15,000  collected  chiefly  within  our  own  bounds, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  nearly  $35,000  for  their 
first  year's  operations,  and  gave  vitality  and  energy  to  the 
scheme  at  the  very  outset. 

The  next  Assembly  was  held  at  Memphis,  and  then  a  more 
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perfect  plan  was  submitted  in  a  memorial  from  the  present  hon- 
ored Secretary  of  Sustentation,  to  whose  practical  wisdom  and 
zeal  the  Church  owes  so  much  of  her  present  prosperity.  The 
plan  was  adopted  and  at  once  set  in  operation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  continued  with  great  energy  and  success  to  prosecute 
their  work ;  and  this  great  scheme  has  now  become  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  policy  of  our  Church,  and  we  trust  in  the  affec- 
tions of  its  membership. 

The  prosperity  of  this  enterprise  is  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church;  and  hence  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  note  the 
fact,  that  the  last  report  is  by  no  means  so  encouraging  as  those 
that  have  preceded  it.  The  great  difficulty  from  the  first  has 
been  to  get  the  churches  generally  to  cooperate  in  the  scheme. 
There  was  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect  until  last 
year.  The  first  year  (and  before  the  plan  was  fully  inau- 
gurated) 217  churches  contributed  to  this  object.  The  next 
year  the  number  increased  to  450.  The  next  report  cov- 
ered a  period  of  six  months.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  con- 
tributing churches  was  439 ;  the  year  following  they  were  652. 
But  the  year  following,  which  was  the  last,  the  number  had  de- 
creased to  G24,  which  was  28  less  than  the  year  previous.  And 
this  becomes  the  more  serious  when  we  remember  that  during 
the  year  the  number  of  churches  has  been  increased  137  by  the 
addition  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  Of  our  1,4G0  churches, 
830  have  contributed  nothing  to  this  cause. 

Again,  the  aggregate  receipts  last  year  were  ?670  less  than 
they  were  the  year  previous.  This  was  unlooked-for  and  alarm- 
ing. In  1806,  the  receipts  of  the  first  year  were  reported  to 
have  been  $34,747,  of  which  our  own  churches  contributed 
•11^15,878.  In  1807,  ."$30,343  was  reported,  of  which  the  churches 
gave  §18,257.  In  18G8,  the  report  for  six  months  gave  the 
total  receipts  as  §24,000,  of  which  §14,752  came  from  the 
churches,  now  including  the  Patapsco  Presbytery,  whose  gen- 
erous donations  hitherto  had  been  reported  as  coming  from  be- 
yond our  bounds.  In  1809,  §30,572  was  reported,  the  churches 
giving  §27,244.  In  1870,  the  whole  amount  reported  was 
§29,901,  of  which   the  churches,  (now  including  those  of  the 
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Synod  of  Kentucky,  which,  however,  carries  on  its  ov/n  susten- 
tation  scheme  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  Church,)  gave 
$27,530.  While,  therefore,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  past 
year  are  ^670  less  than  of  the  year  previous,  the  contributions 
of  the  churches  have  increased  $286.  But  when  we  compare 
the  small  increase  in  their  contributions  with  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  churches,  we  sec  that  there  has-  been  a  sad 
decline.     Says  the  report: 

"It  must  be  confessed  with  some  considerable  measure  of 
anxiety,  that  our  beloved  Church  has  not  come  up  to  the  full 
standard  of  duty  the  last  year.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have 
held  our  own.  The  improved  circumstances  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  urgent  demands  of  the  cause,  justified  the  expecta- 
tion that  there  would  have  been  a  material  increase  both  in  the 
funds  and  in  the  number  of  churches  that  would  have  contrib- 
uted to  them.  But  in  neither  case  have  these  reasonable  ex- 
pectations been  fully  realised.  We  occupy  substantially  the 
same  ground  that  we  did  one  year  ago.  Is  it  not  strange,  and 
as  humiliating  as  strange,  that  of  our  1,460  churches  more  than 
one-half  have  contributed  nothing  at  all  to  this  and  perhaps  to 
none  of  the  other  schemes  of  benevolence  of  the  Church?  Why 
this  great  delinquency?  Is  there  no  way  by  which  the  Presby- 
teries can  reach  and  influence  such  churches?  Are  they  never 
to  be  brought  into  ranks  and  led  to  cooperate  with  their  sister 
churches  in  the  great  work  of  building  up  and  extending  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  among  men?  Can  it  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue churches  themselves  long  in  existence  where  there  is  no 
Christian  activity,  and  where  the  benevolence  of  the  people  is 
never  exercised?  When  will  there,  ever  be  a  more  propitious 
time  to  arouse  such  churches  from  their  lethargy  and  indiffer- 
ence and  make  them  feel  the  obligations  of  Christian  duty?" 

We  commend  this  entire  report,  so  remarkable  for  its  ability 
and  wisdom,  to  the  careful  attention  and  study  of  all  our  minis- 
ters and  churches.  Especially  would  we  ask  the  churches  to 
consider  those  portions  in  which  so  much  information  is  given  in 
regard  to  the  meagre  salaries  of  our  ministers,  and  the  difficul- 
ties the  Committee  has  had  in  raising  the  salary  of  every  labor- 
ing minister  to  $750. 

The  management  of  the  fund  for  disabled  ministers  and  the 
families  of  deceased  ministers  is  a   part  of  the  duties  of  this 
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Committee.  The  receipts  for  this  purpose  during  the  year,  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  "have  amounted  to  §6,470.42 — very  nearly  double 
what  Tvas  given  last  year.  As  showing  a  growing  interest  in 
this  important  charity,  the  result  is  very  gratifying.,  But  the 
number  of  applicants  for  aid  has  been  so  greatly  multiplied  that 
the  actual  relief  extended  to  individuals  and  families  has  not 
been  materially  increased.  The  sums  appropriated  have  ranged 
from  §30  to  §130.  The  generality  of  families  have  received 
about  §100.  Many  of  the  cases  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee  have  been  very  urgent,  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  painful  regret  that  no  larger  sums  could  be  given.  The 
whole  number  of  families  and  individuals  that  have  received  aid 
is  seventy-eight;  but  the  number  of  such  families  is  increasing, 
and,  it  is  feared,  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  in- 
creasing means  and  benevolence  of  God's  people.  Ere  long  the 
Church  may  have  on  hand  a  burden  that  may  seem  to  be,  if  it 
is  not  so  in  reality,  insupportable." 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  refer  to  the 

RELIEF   FUND. 

A  year  ago  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
llev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  which  was  considered,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Sustentation,  w^ith  in- 
structions to  mature  and  perfect  it  as  to  its  details,  and  present 
it  to  the  next  Assembly.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The 
Committee  gave  the  subject  the  most  careful  and  laborious  con- 
sideration, consulting  eminent  and  experienced  business  men  on 
all  the  financial  questions  involved,  and  laid  before  the  Assem- 
bly a  paper,  which  was  carefully  examined  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Assembly,  and,  finally, 
with  slight  modifications,  adopted.  Some  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  life  assurance  enterprise,  without  those  principles 
in  life  assurance  which  secure  safety  to  the  corporation ;  others, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to  accumulate  a  large 
fund  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly;  and  others  on  other 
grounds.  But  that  it  is  not  a  life  assurance  enterprise  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  paper.     Nor  will  there 
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be  an  unsafe  accumulation  of  money  under  the  care  of  the  As- 
sembly. Nor  does  it  involve  the  Assembly  or  its  Committee  in 
any  responsibility — the  security  for  the  payments  being  based 
entirely  on  the  mutual  faith  and  confidence  of  the  churches  in 
each  other. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  payment  of  $30  secures  to  the 
family  of  the  minister  after  his  death  a  claim  to  an  annuity  of 
$200  for  six  years;  or  $60  secures  a  claim  to  $200  for  twelve 
years,  or  $400  for  six  years.  No  discrimination  is  made  on 
account  of  age,  health,  or  the  number  of  years  a  minister  may 
have  been  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

We  commend  the  paper,  which  we  cannot  here  give  in  detail, 
to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Church.  Whether  the  plan 
adopted  is  expedient  and  wise  can  be  determined  only  by  experi- 
ment. But  should  experience  show  that  this  plan,  in  all  its 
details,  is  not  wise,  it  may  lead  us  to  something  better,  by  which 
the  great  and  important  end  in  view  may  be  attained.  We  hope 
that  a  hundred  churches,  the  number  requisite  to  start  the  en- 
terprise, ruay  soon  be  found  ready  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  that 
it  may  without  delay  be  put  into  operation. 


< 


FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

The  report  on  this  subject,  which  lies  so  near  the  hearts  of 
all  Christians,  was  highly  encouraging;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  evenings  of  the  session  w^as  that  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

During  the  year  six  missionary  laborers  have  been  added  to 
the  force  previously  in  the  field ;  and  two  have  been  removed  by 
death,  viz.,  llev.  C.  C.  Copeland  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  both  of 
the  Choctaw  mission.  The  whole  missionary  force  in  the  field 
at  the  present  time  consists  of  fifteen  ordained  missionaries,  of 
whom  four  arc  natives,  one  native  licentiate,  six  female  mission- 
ary assistants,  and  eight  native  helpers,  making  thirty  mission- 
ary laborers  in  all,  and  all  depending  upon  the  churches  for  the 
means  of  their  support. 

The  following  statements  in  regard  to  the  financial  condition  of 
this  department  of  our  work  are  full  of  encouragement  and  hope: 
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"  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  $1,112.49  given  by 
Christian  friends  outside  of  our  own  Church,  $3,433.85  contrib- 
uted by  Sabbath-schools  for  the  education  of  heathen  youths, 
and  $2,300  given  for  the  purchase  of  a  printing  press  for  the 
Chinese  mission,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $29,054.81.  This 
shows  an  increase  in  the  contributions  of  the  churches  over 
those  of  the  previous  year  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  an 
encouraging  fact  and  calls  for  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  inspiring  our  people  with  a  spirit  of  increased 
liberality.  A  similar  advance  in  the  contributions  of  the  pres- 
ent year  will  bring  the  Church  .up  to  the  full  standard  of  liber- 
ality which  she  had  attained  while  yet  in  connexion  with  the 
Northern  Church,  and  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  affluence  and 
prosperity.  During  the  period  referred  to  she  gave  of  her  abun- 
dance, but  now,  if  not  from  absolute  poverty,  yet  from  resources 
greatly  reduced.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  churches  that  have  contributed  to  this  cause,  being  633 
to  598  the  previous  year.  Still,  however,  reference  cannot  be 
made  to  this  particular  matter  without  bringing  to  view  the 
painful  and  humiliating  fact,  mentioned  also  in  the  report  on 
Sustentation,  that  more  than  one-half  of  our  1.460  churches 
have  contributed  nothing  at  all  to  this  sacred  cause,  and  perhaps 
to  none  of  the  other  schemes  of  benevolence  of  the  Church. 
The  contributions  of  the  Sabbath-schools  are  also  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  previous  year  about  twenty  per  cent.  This  is  a 
cause  of  encouragement,  not  only  on  account  of  the  material  aid 
which  it  brings  to  the  missionary  treasury,  but  for  the  happy 
influence  which  is  thereby  exerted  upon  the  character  of  the 
children  themselves.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  there- 
fore, that  all  our  Sabbath-schools  be  enlisted  in  this  work,  and 
the  Committee  would  express  the  earnest  hope  that  ministers 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  let  every  possible 
effort  be  made  to  employ  the  rising  generation  in  the  great  work  of 
building  up  and  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  among  men." 

The  Committee  stated,  that  "after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  raise  the  missionary  fund  to  $40,000  for 
the  present  year.  Several  new  missionaries  will  probably  be 
sent  out.  Mission  dwellings  ought  to  be  purchased,  especially 
in  South  America,  and  the  missionary  work  generally  ought  to 
be  enlarged,  so  that  the  contributions  to  the  treasury  ought  to 
be  increased  at  least  thirty- three  per  cent." 
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In  its  report,  the  Committee  says  further : 

"It  is  only  about  five  years  since  the  great  heathen  nations 
of  the  earth  were  rendered  accessible  to  us.  We  had  jiist 
emerged  from  a  long  and  wasting  war;  the  resources  of  the 
Church  were  exceedingly  meagre,  and  it  scarcely  seemed  possi- 
ble to  uphold  our  tottering  churches  at  home,  much  less  take 
part  in  evangelising  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth.  Many 
among  us  doubted  the  propriety  of  entering  upon  the  work  at 
the  time;  others  remonstrated  on  the  ground  that  the  claims  of 
the  home  field  would  be  overlooked  in  the  time  of  our  extremity; 
and  by  many  outside  of  the  Church  we  were  told  that  it  would 
savor  more  of  humility  and  good  sense  to  build  up  our  own 
broken-down  walls  before  going  abroad  to  assail  the  powers  of 
darkness.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  remonstrances  and 
taunts,  our  beloved  Church,  under  the  influence  of  her  own  spir- 
itual instincts,  and  led  by  the  hand  of  God's  providence,  went 
steadily  forward  to  the  execution  of  the  Saviour's  great  com- 
mand to  preach  the  blessed  gospel  every  where.  Our  young 
men  and  our  young  women  readily  off'ered  themselves  for  this 
service,  and  the  churches,  even  in  the  time  of  their  prostration, 
freely  and  cheerfully  furnished  the  means  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  And  now  where  is  the  Christian  man  among  us 
that  does  not  rejoice  that  the  Church  took  precisely  the  course 
she  did?  The  home-field,  instead  of  being  neglected,  has  been 
cultivated  with  even  greater  diligence ;  new  life  and  energy  have 
sprung  up  in  all  our  borders ;  doubts  and  remonstrances  have 
ceased,  and  the  taunts  of  enemies  have  been  silenced;  our  efii- 
ciency  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Church  is  fully  acknowledged 
on  all  hands;  and  our  beloved  Church  may  now,  with  humble 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  look  abroad  and  see  her  representa- 
tives in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in 
one  of  the  largest  seaport  towns  in  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, in  an  important  town  in  the  heart  of  papal  Italy,  in  two  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Empire  of  China,  and  in  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  tribes  in  the  southwestern  Indian  territory." 

The  presence  at  the  Assembly  of  Rev.  Allen  Wright,  a  native 
Choctaw,  now  governor  of  his  nation  and  missionary  to  that 
people,  tended  to  give  interest  to  the  cause  of  Missions  in  gen- 
eral; and  his  artless  and  earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  great 
work  impressed  all  who  heard  him  address  the  Assembly  and  the 
several  congregations  before  which  he  spoke. 

A  resolution,   couched  in  the  tenderest  words   of  Christian 
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love,  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  expressive  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kingsbury  in  his  recent  afflictions,  and  as- 
suring him  that  in  his  old  age  and  solitude,  he  is  not  forgotten 
by  the  Church.  This  venerable  man,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  was  the  founder  of  the  Choctaw  mission,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  a  faithful  laborer  among  that  peo- 
ple. 

Intelligence  was  received  during  the  sessions  of  the  illness  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Inslee,  our  senior  missionary  in  China,  and  the  Assem- 
bly testified  their  interest  in  him  by  uniting  in  prayer  that  his 
valuable  and  useful  life  might  be  spared. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Education  records  "a  steady 
and  healthful  advancement  in  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Church."     The  report  continues  : 

"  Some  embarrassments  were  experienced  in  the  course  of  the 
year  which  have  not  been  wholly  surmounted ;  but  these  arose 
froni  the  very  prosperity  which  the  King  and  Head  has  granted 
the  Church  in  caUing  hef  sons  to  come  to  her  help.  These  em- 
barrassments have  begun  to  disappear  under  the  animating  in- 
fluence which  has  gone  forth  among  God's  people,  from  the 
manifest  evidences  of  his  presence  among  us. 

"The  number  of  students  for  whom  aid  was  asked  during  the 
year  was  one  hundred  and  eight,  being  an  increase  of  twenty- 
eight  over  the  number  aided  last  year. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  that  we  arc  permitted  to  present 
so  favorable  a  financial  statement,  is  a  clear  manifestation  of  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church. 

"The  amount  of  money  raised  is  §17,309.09,  being  an  in- 
crease of  §6,173.25  over  the  sum  of  the  contributions  to  this 
Committee  last  year. 

"All  the  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  students  asked  by  the 
Presbyteries  have  been  granted,  which  were  presented  in  proper 
form,  except  that  the  Committee  found  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  rule  to  make  all  its  appropriations  prospective,  and 
hence  to  pay  no  back  bills,  and  to  discharge  no  debts. 

"The  amount  raised  for  Education  in  its  various  phases 
throughout  our  Church,  besides  the  contributions  to  the  Com- 
mittee, we  cannot  accurately  state,  but  it  does  not  fall  short  of 

2,000,  and  probably  much  exceeds  that  sum. 
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"The  Franklin  Street  church,  Baltimore,  has  supported  two 
students ;  Tabb  Street  church,  Petersburg,  the  ladies  of  the  First 
church,  Richmond,  the  Sunday-school  of  the  church  at  Norfolk, 
the  church  at  Rome,  Georgia,  have  each  undertaken  to  furnish 
the  Committee  the  means  of  supporting  one  candidate ;  and  the 
ladies  of  Dr.  Leyburn's  church,  in  Baltimore,  furnished  us 
about  $200  in  money  to  extend  aid  to  two  students.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  other  churches  and  ladies'  societies 
would  undertake  to  aid  the  Committee  in  a  similar  manner. 

"As  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  we  are  able  to  report  over 
200  candidates  actually  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyteries. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  not  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyteries ;  the  whole  number  will  not  fall  below 
250,  but  may  approach  275  or  300.  We  believe  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  South  has  she  had  can- 
didates whose  number  was  equal  to  the  third  of  her  entire  roll 
of  ministers." 

In  his  address  before  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Baird  "reviewed  the 
history  of  this  enterprise,  showing  the  wonderful  progress  made 
in  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  by  the  Church.  The 
first  report  of  this  Committee  made  after  the  late  war  showed 
that  there  were  but  two  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  contri- 
butions of  only  $1,800.  By  the  next  year  they  were  increased 
to  18  candidates  and  §3,900.  The  next  year  it  was  43  candi- 
dates and  §4,000.  The  year  after,  the  contributions  were  in- 
creased to  §11,000;  and  now  the  Committee  reports  108  candi- 
dates and  §17,370." 

We  were  pleased  that  the  Assembly  approved  "the  rule 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  to  making  the  appro- 
priations prospective,  and  that  they  be  not  bestowed  until  the 
ap^olicant  has  made  some  trial  of  his  talents  and  gifts,  etc.,  by 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  to  about  what  is  usually  called  the 
freshman  class." 

The  tendency  of  this  rule  will  be  to  check  a  dangerous  evil. 
For  some  time  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
many  of  the  Presbyteries  are  very  hasty  in  receiving  candidates 
under  their  care.  Many  young  men  (boys  we  may  say)  appear 
before  Presbytery,  applying  to  be  received  as  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  who  have  no   definite  ideas  in  regard  to  their  duty; 
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and  they  need  "wise  and  faithful  counsel,  rather  than  to  be  at  once 
received  as  candidates  upon  the  first  intimation  of  their  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry.  The  Presbytery  has  no  right  to  take  the 
simple  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  any  young  man,  or  a 
sense  of  duty  -which  he  may  feel,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
is  called  of  God  to  the  sacred  office.  Their  own  calm  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  the  matter.  Our  Book  requires  that  the 
examination  of  candidates  respecting  their  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  religion,  and  the  motives  which  influence  them 
in  seeking  the  ministry,  "shall  be  close  and  particular,  and  in 
most  cases  may  best  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  Pres- 
bytery only."  Frequently  this  rule  is  disregarded.  The  ex- 
amination is  neither  *' close  and  particular,"  nor  is  it  "conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  Presbytery  only."  A  few  general  ques- 
tions are  asked,  which  are  answered  more  or  less  unsatisfacto- 
rily, and  the  Presbytery  has  no  clear  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
young  man's  real  state  of  mind,  who  perhaps  is  very  much  em- 
barrassed by  so  public  an  examination.  But  as  ministers  are 
needed,  and  as  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  discourage  one  from 
entering  the  ministry  who  is  truly  called,  they  conclude  to  "give 
him  a  trial,"  forgetting  that  it  is  quite  as  serious  an  error  to 
encourage  one  to  enter  the  sacred  office  whom  God  has  not 
called  as  it  is  to  discourage  one  whom  he  7ias  called.  But,  fur- 
ther, this  "trial"  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. The  Presbytery  recommend  that  their  candidate  re- 
ceive aid  in  prosecuting  his  studies.  In  some  cases  he  gives  up 
the  idea  of  preaching  the  gospel,  or  the  Presbytery  dismisses 
him,  after  being  for  several  years  an  expense  to  the  Committee; 
or,  what  is  much  worse,  if  he  be  really  unworthy,  he  enters  the 
ministry  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Church.  Unfaithfulness,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  Presbyteries,  with  whom  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  rests,  involves  great  expense  to  the 
Committee.  No  young  man  should  be  recommended  for  aid,  in 
regard  to  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  work,  there  is 
any  serious  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  Education  cause  is  of  vital  interest  to  the   Church,  in 
aiding  to  supply  her  with  an  able  and  educated  ministry.     But 
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if  the  Presbyteries  fail  in  their  duty,  it  may  become  the  agent  of 
incalculable  evil,  by  paving  the  way  to  the  sacred  office  so  as  to 
introduce  unsuitable  and  unworthy  persons  into  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel. 

In  its  report  last  year,  the  Committee  expressed  much 
anxiety,  lest  among  the  unusual  number  who  were  seeking  the- 
ministry,  many  might  be  influenced  by  improper  motives;  and 
the  Assembly,  sympathising  in  the  fear,  passed  a  resolution  re- 
quiring the  Presbyteries  to  exercise  great  caution  in  the  matter. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  any  should  seek  an  office  from 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  responsibility  which  it  involves, 
all  might  justly  shrink — a  calling,  too,  which  is  attended  by 
life-long  poverty  and  toil.  But  to  those  who  are  not  influenced 
by  the  high  motives  of  piety  and  principle,  it  presents  no  incon- 
siderable attractions,  if  the  choice  is  between  this  and  the  plough- 
handle,  or  any  other  equally  hard  work.  Besides,  it  is  some- 
thing to  get  a  good  education  for  nothing.  And,  moreover,  if 
the  ministry  does  not  give  wealth,  it  gives  social  position,  and 
this  has  great  influence  with  multitudes.  The  only  safeguard  is 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyteries. 

THE    UNIVERSITY. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  by  a  memorial 
from  the  Synod  of  Mississippi. 

The  idea  of  a  great  Southern  Presbyterian  University  was 
first  proposed  at  the  Assembly  in  Augusta  in  18G1.  We  had 
just  begun  our  separate  career  as  a  Church.  Not  yet  had  we 
felt  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  war,  nor  experienced  any  of 
those  fearful  disasters  which  soon  fell  heavily  upon  us.  The 
Church  was  wealthy,  full  of  hope,  enthusiastic,  and  ready  to  un- 
dertake great  things.  A  convention  was  held  one  evening  during 
the  sessions,  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  friends  of  education  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing this  great  subject.  The  meeting  was  marked  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm,  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

^''Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  draft  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  the  highest  order 
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within  the  Confederate  States,  which  committee  shall  report  to  a 
convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Menaphis  on  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  next  General 
Assembly." 

This  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Lyon  was  chairman,  was  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church.  But  it  never 
reported.  The  Assembly  met  four  months  after;  but  not  in 
Memphis  as  was  expected.  That  vicinity  had  become  the  seat 
of  war;  hostile  armies  there  confronted  each  other;  and  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  country  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  awful  burden  of  a  war  which  was  destined  to 
tax  her  energies  to  the  utmost;  and  the  University  scheme  was 
lost  sight  of. 

When  we  emerged  from  the  conflict  impoverished  and  ruined, 
the  exigencies  of  our  condition  forbade  all  thought  of  such 
schemes  as  had  filled  our  minds  four  years  before. 

But  with  returning  prosperity  the  idea  was  revived;  and  at  the 
Assembly  at  Nashville,  in  November,  18G7,  through  the  influence 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Lyon,  a  paper  was  passed,  which,  while  saying 
nothing  of  a  University,  yet  was  understood  as  having  that 
in  view.  It  was  resolved  "that  the  Assembly  deems  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  elevate  its  standard  of 
learning,  and  widen  its  domain  in  prosecuting  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  a  controlling  in- 
fluence; and  that  the  Presbyteries  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  be  requested  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration  at 
their  next  regular  meetings,  and  report  their  action  to  the  next 
General  Assembly." 

The  next  Assembly  was  memorialized  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Tombeckbee,  "  to  take  the  initiative  at  once  in  establishing  a 
great  central  institution  of  learning  under  their  supervision  and 
control,  in  which  the  whole  Church  shall  be  united,  and  in  which 
the  youth  of  the  Church  shall  be  trained  and  qualified  to  become 
intelh'gent  office-bearers  in  the  Church  of  God,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  may  pursue  the  diff'erent  professions  and  callings  in 
life."  Twenty-two  out  of  forty-eight  Presbyteries  reported  to 
the  Assembly  their  action  under  the  resolutions  passed  at  Nash- 
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ville.  Two  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. One  simply  affirmed  the  resolutions  sent  down  by  the 
Assembly.  Seven  denied  the  right  of  the  Church  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  secular  education.  Thirteen  declared  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise.  Twenty-six  made 
no  response.  Hence  it  was  resolved  "that  the  whole  matter  be 
indefinitely  postponed." 

But  the  zealous  friends  of  the  enterprise  continued  to  agitate 
the  matter;  and  now  again  the  Assembly  has  been  formally 
memorialized  on  "the  importance  of  investigating  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  such  an  institution  of  learning"  as  had 
once  been  proposed.  The  memorialists  did  not  ask  that  the  As- 
sembly would  begin  at  once  the  work  of  establishing  a  Church, 
University,  by  elaborating  a  plan,  selecting  a  location,  etc.,  but 
that  it  should  "appoint  a  committee  ad  interim — a  tentative- 
committee,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  clothed  with  authority,  and 
provided  with  the  necessary  means  to  bring  this  matter  fairly 
before  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church,  in  order  to  create  an  ade- 
quate interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  elicit  a  full  and  intelligent 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  importance  and  feasibility  of  the 
undertaking,  and  to  make  a  complete  report  of  the  same  to  the 
next  General  Assembly."  The  memorial  was  sustained  by  a 
very  able  and  eloquent  speech  by  Dr.  Lyon,  whose  heart  is 
always  "devising  liberal  things,"  and  whose  courage  is  equal  to 
every  emergency.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
brought  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

''^ Resolved^  1.  That  this  General  Assembly  be  requested  to 
recommend  a  convention,  to  consist  of  one  representative  from 
each  Presbytery,  to  meet  at  8  p.  m.,  on  the  Monday  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  Assembly,  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  whole  educational  policy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  together  with  this  scheme  of  a  Southern  insti- 
tution common  to  the  whole  body,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

"2.  That  the  Committee  asked  for  in  the  above  memorial,  be 
appointed  for  the  simple  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
several  Presbyteries  to  the  above  mentioned  convention ;  this 
committee  to  consist  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  A.  Lyon  and  C.  A. 
Stillman,  and  T.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq." 
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"  To  the  overtures  from  the  Presbyteries  of  West  Hanover,  of 
Roanoke,  and  of  Memphis,  objecting  to  the  establishment  of  a 
church  university,  and  suggesting  doubts  both  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency  of  the  same,  and  to  the  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Western  District,  calling  for  such  an  in- 
stitution, this  Assembly  gives  answer :  That  a  scheme  so  vast 
can  have  no  prospect  of  success  without  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  entire  Church ;  and  that,  before  its  inauguration,  the 
judgment  of  all  the  Presbyteries  should  be  obtained,  through  a 
distinct  response  to  some  proposition,  hereafter  to  be  sent  down 
to  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  Assembly 
does  not  commit  the  Church  either  for  or  against  the  enterprise." 

THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

The  reports  from  the  two  Theological  Seminaries  connected 
with  the  Church  were  more  than  usually  favorable,  and  indicated 
a  most  encouraging  degree  of  prosperity  in  both  institutions — 
for  in  both  there  had  been  an  increase  of  students,  and  an  im- 
provement in  their  financial  condition. 

The  report  from  Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  stated  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  had  been  fully  realised  by  the  election  and 
inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Alexander  as  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation,  and  by  placing  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dabney  fully  in  the  department  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral 
Theology.  The  number  of  students  during  the  year  had  been 
thirty-five,  of  whom  eight  were  in  the  Senior  Class.  The  li- 
brary contained  eight  thousand  volumes,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  had  been  added  during  the  year.  The  Seminary 
would  also  receive,  under  the  will  of  Rev.  Urias  Powers,  $3,000 
per  annum  for  three  years,  to  be  expended  in  the  interests  of  the 
library. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  showed  a  decided  improvement  in  its  financial  con- 
dition— its  investments  having  materially  appreciated  in  value, 
and  the  endowment  funds  having  been  considerably  increased. 
The  libr<'',ry  contains  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  volumes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  have  been 
added  during  the  year.  The  number  of  students  was  thirty-two, 
of  whom  six  had  completed  their  course  of  study. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  united  with  the  Faculty  in  requesting 
the  Assembly  to  elect  a  Professor  to  the  chair  of  Pastoral  and 
Evangelistic  Theology  and  Sacred  Rhetoric,  hitherto  filled  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Leland,  who  has  long  been  disabled  from  service. 

The  Assembly  decided  that  this  request  should  be  granted; 
and  the  election  resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Dr.  Wilson  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Lyon,  of  Columbus,  Miss. 

In  regard  to  this  election,  the  North  Qarolina  Presbyterian  says : 
"The  friends  of  the  Seminary  will  have  cause  for  thankfulness 
at  the  accession  of  such  a  man  to  the  Faculty  of  that  institution. 
Dr.  W.  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  the  chair  to  which  he  is  elected.  A  fine  scholar  and  a 
good  preacher,  he  is  not  too  old  to  grow  or  too  young  to  have 
the  maturity  necessary  for  his  position." 

The  Central  Presbyterian  also  says:  "This  election  will  no 
doubt  be  welcomed  as  an  auspicious  event  for  that  institution  by 
all  its  friends.  By  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace,  by  education 
and  happy  associations  through  life,  he  unites  rare  qualities  for 
this  work.  To  this  let  it  be  added,  that  he  has  had  a  ripe  ex- 
perience as  a  pastor,  and  especially  during  the  long  period  of 
about  thirteen  years  in  his  present  charge — hardly  second  in 
importance  to  any  other  in  our  whole  connexion.  To  the  people 
of  that  charge,  it  will  be  a  severe  trial  to  part  with  one  so  en- 
deared to  them  by  a  long  and  successful  ministry.  But  the  call 
made  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  claims  so  commanding  that  they  can  hardly  be  set  aside  by 
those  of  any  single  church.  As  this  election  has  been  so  heartily 
made,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  Dr.  Wilson  will  soon 
find  the  path  of  duty  made  plain  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and, 
if  so,  in  his  removal  to  Columbia,  he  will  be  followed  by  the 
prayers  of  his  brethren  that  his  days  in  that  place  of  hard  work 
and  grave  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  honor  and  influence,  may 
be  many,  and  may  be  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  in 
training  up  a  ministry  for  the  Master's  use." 

We  may  also  state,  while  on  this  general  subject,  that  a  com- 
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munication  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Jesse  G.  Wallace  of 
Tennessee,  in  relation  to  the  Maryville  College,  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry,  and  formerly  under 
the  control  of  the  United  Synod.  There  remained  of  this  pro- 
perty 512,000  in  funds,  besides  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
portion  of  a  library.  There  are  certain  men  having  some  kind 
of  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  who  have 
taken  the  control  of  this  property,  and  now  claim  it,  "while," 
says  Judge  Wallace,  "there  is  no  question  but  that  the  funds 
and  property  thus  appropriated  by  the  usurping  Eoards  belong 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  as- 
signees of  the  United  Synod."  The  Trustees  of  the  General 
Assembly  w^re  directed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  take  steps 
for  securing  the  property  to  our  Church,  if  it  appears  that  we 
have  just  claims  to  it. 

SABBATII-SCIIOOLS. 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath-schools  complained  that  papers  had 
^bccn  placed  in  their  hands  from  only  "  thirty- three  Presbyteries, 
leaving  twenty-two  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 
Among  the  reports  that  have  come  before  the  Committee,  only  a 
few  contain  full  and  satisfactory  statements  in  regard  to  the 
matters  about  which  the  Assembly  desires  information.  The 
great  majority  are  meagre  and  imperfect.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  is,  that  the  necessary  information  was  not  furnished  to 
the  Presbyteries  by  the  churches.  But  this,  in  turn,  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  churches  were  not  properly  instruct- 
ed by  those  who  had  the  oversight  of  them  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  them." 

We  were  pleased,  however,  to  learn  that  sufficiently  general  in- 
formation had  been  received  to  enable  the  Committee  to  gather 
the  following  encouraging  facts: 

"1.  Increased  interest  on  the  subject  throughout  the  Church. 
Presbyteries,  church  sessions,  and  our  people  generally,  seem  to 
be  gradually  waking  up  to  the  vast  importance  of  this  part  of 
the  Church's  work.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to  it,  and  more 
interest  is  felt  in  it.  2.  Broader  and  sounder  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  its  relation  to  family 
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instruction,  are  beginning  to  prevail.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  Sabbath-school  is  simply  the  method  which  the  Church 
adopts  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  children — to  feed  the  lambs  of 
Christ's  flock;  and  that  its  sole  end  is  to  lead  them  to  Christ; 
and,  accordingly,  that  it  is  no  more  intended  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  parental  instruction  and  care  than  is  the  pubhc 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  adults  intended  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  domestic  and  secret  duties  of  religion.  In 
connexion  with  this,  the  impropriety  and  inconsistency  of 
committing  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  to  voluntary 
•  associations  outside  of  the  Church  is  becoming  more  and  more 
seen  and  felt,  and  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Church 
and  its  officers  are  rapidly  increasing." 

The  following  order  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  : 

"1.  That  it  be  enjoined  upon  the  Presbyteries  that  they  take 
such  action  as  will  in  the  future  secure  full  and  accurate  reports 
from  all  their  churches  of  the  Sabbath-school  work  in  their 
bounds. 

"2.  That  those  Presbyteries  which  have  not  already  done  so, 
be  directed  to  appoint  executive  committees  to  take  the  oversight 
of  the  Sabbath-school  work  in  their  bounds,  and  that  the  chair- 
men of  these  committees  be  furnished  with  the  means  to  procure 
and  distribute  blank  forms  of  reports  to  all  their  churches. 

"  3.  That  the  Presbyteries  be  directed  to  urge  it  upon  all  their 
churches,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  establish  schools  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  church  sessions,  and  that  in  these  schools 
greater  prominence  be  given  to  the  study  of  our  Catechism, 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Form  of  Government." 

THE    BOOK   OF   CHURCH   ORDPm. 

The  revision  of  the  Book  of  Church  Order  was  looked  forward 
to  as  a  work  which  would  occupy  much  of  the  Assembly's  time, 
and  involve  much  labor.  But  the  matter  was  disposed  of  very 
easily,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  reports  of  the  Presby- 
teries on  the  subject  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Palmer  was  chairman;  who  examined  the  papers, 
and  reported  the  result  as  follows : 

"Of  the  fifty-four  Presbyteries  on  the  roll  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, returns  have  been  received  from  forty-seven.  Of  these 
forty-seven,  fifteen  express  in  general  terms  their  approval  of  the 
new  Book  with  certain  specified  amendments.     Two  Presby- 
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teries  approve  the  Book  as  it  stands.  Ten  Presbyteries  simply 
send  up  amendments  and  express  a  desire  for  continuance  of  the 
revision.  All  these,  twenty-seven  in  number,  may  be  cla8se(J 
together  as  favoring  the  further  revision  and  early  adoption  of 
the  Book.  On  the  other  hand,  twelve  Presbyteries  send  up 
amendments,  with  an  expression  of  general  disapproval  of  the 
Book.  Seven  Presbyteries  express  a  wish,  in  view  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  present  period,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Book  may  not  now  be  pressed  upon  the  Church.  One  Presby- 
tery has  not  yet  taken  action.  These,  twenty  in  number,  may 
be  classed  together  as  being  unfavorable  to  the  present  agitation 
of  this  subject.  If  to  these  should  be  added  the  seven  silent 
Presbyteries,  it  will  make  an  exactly  equal  division  of  the  Pres- 
byteries, so  far  as  the  question  of  the  present  adoption  of  the 
Book  is  concerned.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in  view  also  of  the 
great  importance  of  a  general  agreement  in  the  change  of  our 
fundamental  law,  your  committee  recommend  that  all  these  pro- 
posed amendments  by  the  Presbyteries  be  referred  to  the  original 
Committee  on  Revision,  to  be  examined  and  incorporated  in  the 
new  Book,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  majority  in  the  Church 
as  therein  indicated,  which,  in  its  amended  form,  shall  be  report- 
ed to  the  next  Assembly." 

This  report  was  adopted.  All  seemed  willing  to  let  the  matter 
rest  for  another  year ;  though  they  seemed  to  bo  influenced  by 
diflferent  motives  in  desiring  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Lyon  yielded  his  assent  for  two  reasons :  First,  the 
report  does  not  require  any  further  discussion,  and  his  Presby- 
tery suggested  that  its  discussion  would  be  productive  only  of 
evil.  He  hoped  by  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  Church  would 
be  unanimous  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  would  then  be 
disposed  of  forever.  Dr.  Robinson  yielded  to  the  report,  because 
he  hoped  in  a  year  or  two  the  Church  would  be  ready  to  adopt 
it  unanimously.  Dr.  Palmer,  he  said,  was  a  compromise  man 
between  the  two  extremes.  He  was  willing  to  vote  for  it  as  a 
compromise,  and  await  the  development  of  the  future. 

We  ourselves  desire  very  much  the  adoption,  by  the  Church, 
of  the  New  Book  as  to  its  main  features ;  but  should  it  finally 
be  rejected,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  during  the  years  that 
it  has  been  before  the  Church,  will  have  been  of  lasting  benefit. 
It  has  caused  our  ministers  and  people  thoroughly  to  investigate 
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a  subject  which  is  too  little  understood;  and  the  result  will  be 
that  they  will  be  more  deeply  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Pres- 
byterianism. 

OVERTURES. 

An  unusual  number  of  overtures  were  sent  up  to  the  Assem- 
bly; and  as  they  were  read  one  after  another,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  would  be  overwhelm- 
ed with  work.  To  relieve  that  committee  as  far  as  possible, 
therefore,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  overtures  admitted  it,  they 
were  referred  to  other  committees,  e.  g.  the  Judicial  and  Edu- 
cation Committees ;  still  some  sixteen  of  these  papers  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  When 
they  were  examined,  however,  several  of  them  were  found  to 
refer  to  the  same  subjects,  or  admitted  of  being  answered  to- 
gether. The  Committee  were  most  industrious ;  and  their  ener- 
getic and  indefatigable  chairman,  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  brought 
in  their  answers  as  early  as  possible  during  the  sessions,  that  the 
Assembly  might  have  time  for  their  consideration. 

In  most  cases  the  subjects  had  been  so  carefully  considered  in 
committee,  and  the  answers  were  so  judicious  and  satisfactory,  that 
they  were  adopted  without  discussion.  Not  so,  however,  with  all. 
The  subject  of  "lay  preaching"  seems  to  have  greatly  exercised 
the  Presbyteries,  for  there  were  no  less  than  six  distinct  over- 
tures from  various  quarters  requesting  the  Assembly  to  rescind 
the  action  of  the  preceding  Assembly  on  this  subject.  The 
reply  to  these  elicited  a  protracted  and  animated  discussion.  For 
some  time  the  debate  was  conducted  entirely  by  the  ruling  elders, 
and  with  so  much  ability  and  eloquence,  that  the  thought  must 
have  occurred  to  every  mind,  that  such  talent,  if  it  were  not^ 
certainly  ought,  in  some  way,  to  be  brought  under  contribution 
in  the  work  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  world.  We  call 
special  attention  to  the  report  on  this  subject,  that  there  may  be 
a  clear  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  all  in  regard  to  the  precise 
attitude  of  our  Church  touching  this  matter.  The  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  carefully  considered  the  various  over- 
tures, "praying  this  Assembly  to  rescind  the  action  of  the  last 
Assembly  on  the  overture  from  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of 
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South  Alabama,  which  action  is  in  these  words,  viz.:  *That  the 
Assembly  expresses  its  approbation  of  presbyteries  granting 
permission  to  persons  of  suitable  gifts  to  hold  meetings  and 
speak  the  word  of  exhortation  in  the  churches  of  their  respec- 
tive bounds,  with  the  consent  of  the  sessions,  where  such  exist, 
and  also  in  destitute  neighborhoods  ;  such  persons  being  required 
to  abstain  from  assuming  the  proper  functions  of  the  ministry, 
and  being  held  subject  to  the  control  of  presbyteries.' " 

The  Committee  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the  Assembly 
the  following  minute : 

*'l.  That  the  overtures  requesting  the  rescinding  of  the  action 
of  the  last  Assembly,  seem  in  a  large  measure  directed  rather 
against  the  action  requested  by  the  ministers  of  South  Alabama 
Presbytery,  viz.,  'To  adopt  some  plan  whereby  presbyteries 
may  be  authorised  to  license  as  lay  preachers,  etc.,  without  re- 
quiring of  them  the  course  of  literary  and  theological  training,' 
etc.,  than  against  the  action  really  taken  by  the  Assembly,  viz., 
its  *  approbation  of  presbyteries  granting  permission  to  persons 
to  hold  meetings  and  speak  the  word  of  exhortation,  etc.;  requir- 
ing them  to  abstain  from  assuming  the  proper  functions  of  the 
ministry ' — which  action  is  manifestly  different  from  the  action 
propQsed  by  the  overture. 

^'2.  It  will  be  perceived  that  under  this  deliverance  no  issues 
arise  concerning  the  propriety  of  confining  the  ministry  exclu- 
sively to  educated  men,  or  of  admitting  a  new  class  of  authori- 
tative teachers  as  prophets  of  the  Church  to  expound  and  enforce 
officially  the  word  of  Christ.  But  the  Assembly,  in  the  most 
guarded  manner,  simply  expresses  approbation  of  presbyteries 
granting  special  permission  to  particular  persons,  by  way  of  in- 
citement and  encouragement,  to  the  exercise  of  these  gifts  in 
doing  what,  within  the  limits  of  Christian  prudence,  every 
Christian  man  has  inherently  a  right  to  do  under  the  broad 
commission  of  the  great  Head — 'Let  him  that  heareth  say 
come.' 

"3.  Even  had  the  deliverance  of  the  last  Assembly  gone 
further  than  this,  without  involving  palpable  violation  of  the  order 
or  imminent  danger  to  the  interests  of  religion,  an  immediate  re- 
scinding of  the  act  of  the  previous  Assembly  would  consist  neither 
with  courtesy  to  the  Assembly,  nor  with  that  reverence  which 
the  Assembly,  by  its  example,  should  inculcate  upon  the  people 
for  'decrees  and  determinations  of  synods  and  councils  not 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  which  are  to  be  received  with 
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reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their  agreement  with  the 
word,  but  for  the  power  whereby  they  are  made.'  (Conf.,  Ch. 
xxxi.  2.)  And  this  the  more  especially  when  no  time  has  been 
allowed  to  test,  by  experience,  whether  the  measure  is  liable  to 
work  injuriously  or  not. 

"4.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  declines  to  take  the  action  sug- 
gested by  these  overtures." 

The  argument  which  seemed  to  weigh  most  with  the  Assembly, 
was,  that  the  experiment  had  not  yet  been  fairly  tried ;  and  as  it 
had  been  started,  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  alone  for  a  while ; 
good  might  come  of  it ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  seemed  to  work 
injuriously,  it  could  easily  be  stopped. 

Overture  No.  10  requested  the  General  Assembly  "to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the  separate  publication  of 
the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Sustentation,  Publication, 
Foreign  Missions,  and  Education,  and,  instead  thereof,  of  in- 
serting these  reports,  or  abstracts  thereof,  in  the  published  Mi- 
nutes of  the  General  Assembly,  and  distributing  copies  of  the 
Minutes  without  charge  to  every  minister,  and  to  the  session  of 
every  vacant  church. . 

The  Committee  recommended  the  following  answer,  which  was 
adopted : 

"  1.  That  the  separate  publication  of  these  reports  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Committees. 

■ 

"2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  presbyteries  to  make  af- 
rangements  for  furnishing  every  minister  and  the  session  or 
every  vacant  church  within  their  bounds  with  a  copy  of  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  General  Assembly ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
circulation  of  these  Minutes,  that  the  Stated  Clerk  be  author- 
ised to  furnish  the  Minutes  at  thirt;^  cents  a  copy  to  any  Presby- 
tery which  shall  order  twenty-five  or  more  copies,  when  sent  to 
one  address." 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
separate  publication  and  extensive  distribution  of  these  reports, 
serve  to  bring  the  great  enterprises  of  the  Church  before  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  small  amount  of  money  thus  ex- 
pended is  considered  by  the  Executive  Committees  a  good  invest- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  brings  a  far  larger  amount  into  the  treasury 
than  it  takes  out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  accomplished  in 
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other  respects.  The  second  was  adopted,  because,  while  it  was 
considered  very  desirable  to  have  the  Minutes  circulated  in  the 
churches  generally,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  overture  would  have 
necessitated  a  large  increase  in  the  Assembly's  assessments  on 
the  Presbyteries;  and  it  was  thought  better  that  each  Presby- 
tery should  make  such  arrangement  as  it  saw  best  for  supplying 
its  own  ministers  and  sessions  with  these  Minutes. 

We  invite  attention  also  to  the  answer  to  Overture  No.  8,  in 
regard  to  changes  in  the  form  of  statistical  reports.     It  was 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  directed  to  prepare  a 
separate  column  in  the  statistical  tables  for  the  contributions  for 
disabled  ministers  and  the  families  of  deceased  ministers ;  also 
separate  columns  for  pastors'  salaries  actually  paid,  and  for  con- 
gregational expenses ;  and  that  presbyterial  assessments  be  re- 
ported in  the  miscellaneous  collections." 

Two  overtures  were  received,  asking  the  General  Assembly  to 
reconsider  and  rescind  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1869,  found  on  page  37G  of  the  Minutes,  with  reference  to  our 
ministers  remaining  permanent  supplies  of 'churches  of  other  de- 
nominations— for  example,  Congregational  churches. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Assembly  make  the 
following  answer,  which  was  adopted :  "  That,  while  the  General 
Assembly  recognises  the  general  correctness  of  the  principle 
stated  in  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1869,  yet,  as 
circumstances  may  arise  which  would  render  the  entering  into 
such  a  relation  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  right  and  expedient, 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  this  whole  matter  ought 
to  be,  and  is  hereby,  left  primarily  to  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
byteries to  which  such  ministers  belong." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Assembly  declined  to  rescind 
the  action  of  the  previous  Assembly  in  this  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  it  reaffirmed  the  principle  involved  ;  but  put  the  matter 
in  a  somewhat  different  attitude,  leaving  it  primarily  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  presbyteries  in  which  such  cases  may  occur.  We 
regret  that  action  was  not  taken  in  this  form  at  first — it  would 
have  saved  much  trouble  in  certain  quarters.  The  Assembly 
should  not  be  required  to  settle  such  questions  iyi  tlicsi.     It  can- 
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not  know  who  are  affected  thereby,  nor  how,  nor  in  what  degree, 
they  are  affected.  Presbyteries  have  jurisdiction  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  should  act  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and  in  the 
light  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  of  which  they  have  the  fullest 
and  most  intimate  knowledge.  When  difficulties  arise,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  Assembly,  by  the  church,  or  presbytery,  or 
minister,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
brought  out,  the  Assembly  can  make  a  more  intelligent  decision. 

RECEPTION   OF  DELEGATES    FROM   CORRESPONDING   BODIES. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  occurrences  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedii^gs  of  the  Assembly,  was  the  reception  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Cumberland  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches.  The  first  was  represented  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bowdon, 
who  presented  the  salutations  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  after  alluding  in  very 
complimentary  terms  to  our  Church,  referred  with  evident  plea- 
sure to  his  own — stating  that  after  sixty  years  of  separate  exist- 
ence from  the  mother  church,  they  numbered  25  synods,  100 
presbyteries,  2,000  churches,  1,400  ministers,  and  150,000  com- 
municants. 

In  the  Moderator's  reply,  he  reciprocated  very  warmly  the 
expressions  of  Christian  affection ;  alluded  to  the  sad  changes 
that  had  come  over  the  mother  Church  since  their  separation 
from  her;  and  expressed  the  wish  ''that  all  who  profess  to  hold 
the  Reformed  theology,  preached  the  great  truths  of  man's  fall 
and  corruption;  of  imputed  guilt,  and  imputed  righteousness; 
of  the  true  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  the  guilt  of  peni- 
tent believers;  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  of  regeneration 
by  the  almighty  grace  of  God ;  of  the  full  inspiration  and  infal- 
lible authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Cumberland  Church 
does." 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  McElwee  was  the  delegate  from  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  at  our  Assembly, 
as  it  always  is  to  see  brethren  from  that  noble  old  Church.  And 
though  by  a  formal  vote,  their  Synod,  after  maturely  consider- 
ing the  basis  of  union  proposed  by  our  Assembly  at  its  first  meet- 
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ing  in  Augusta,  declined  to  consider  further  the  question  of 
union  with  us,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  they  will  yet  come  to  us, 
if  not  in  a  body,  yet  in  fragments,  as  they  are  continually  doing. 
The  address  of  their  delegate  was  most  excellent,  and,  was 
listened  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  Assembly.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
rrcsbytcry  of  Kentucky  with  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  said: 

"The  preliminaries  to  that  union  are  now  delinitcly  settled, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  consummate  the  union  in  an  orderly 
way.  And,  sir,  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  that  this  union 
may  become  general,  so  as  to  ei^ibrace  the  entire  Synod  to  which 
I  belong.  And  in  this,  I  think  I  but  echo  the  sentiment  oT  the 
great  majority  of  our  ministers  and  people.  Such  desires,  I 
know,  are  often  expressed  on  occasions  like  the  present  by  the 
representatives  of  our  respective  bodies;  and  they  may  be  re- 
garded by  mere  lookers-on  as  nothing  but  the  conventional  cour- 
tesies of  denominational  etiquette.  But  such,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  not  tlie  case  with  us.  Such  expressions  arc  rather  the  out- 
gushing  of  the  mutual  affection  and  confidence  which  makes  us 
yearn  for  a  fusion  of  the  two  bodies  into  one.  We  all  feel  that 
a  cordial,  harmonious  union,  if  it  could  be  effected  without 
compromise  of  principles,  is  a  'consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.'  " 

This  address,  conceived  in  the  happiest  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  Moderator.  In  connexion  with 
this,  we  invite  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  which  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky 
that  the  Assembly  would  express  its  judgment  concerning  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  the  organic  union  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  with  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky: 

^'' lie  solved^  That  this  Assembly  hereby  expresses  its  hearty  ap- 
probation of  the  action  of  the  Synod  in  this  matter  of  organic 
union  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  following  terms,  viz. : 

"  The  Committee  of  Conference  on  union,  recognising  the  fact 
that  the  two  bodies  are  one  in  doctrine,  government,  and  disci- 
pline, and  that  the  difference  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
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psalmody  is  a  proper  matter  of  forbearance,  agree  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

"1.  That  the  Associate  Reformed  churches,  in  their  worship 
and  in  the  ministration  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  undisturbed  in 
their  usages. 

"2.  That  the  Synod  will  secure,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
insertion  of  an  acceptable  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  general 
Book  of  Praise. 

"3.  That  on  the  acceptance  of  these  terms  by  each  body,  the 
Associate  Reformed  congregations  and  ministers,  being  received 
as  a  Presbytery,  shall  become  connected  with  the  Presbyteries  of 
Synod  most  convenient  to  them. 

"  4.  By  the  terms  of  the  second  proposition  in  the  basis  of 
union  is  meant — that  the  Synod  will  secure,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  insertion  in  the  general  Book  of  Praise  of  that  edition 
of  Rouse's  version  now  in  use  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  churches  in  our  connexion  that 
may  desire  to  use  it. 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  hereby  instructs  the  Committee 
of  Publication  to  insert  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Book  of  Praise,  now  in  use  in  the  Church,  as  part  of  the  autho- 
rised Psalmody  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  di- 
rected to  provide  the  whole  book  thus  constituted,  or  the  separate 
parts  of  it,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  people  or  congre- 
gations respectively." 

COMMISSIONERS    FROM    THE    NORTHERN    GENERAL   ASSEMBLY. 

The  visit  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  the  action  of  our  As- 
sembly in  regard  to  the  propositions  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  present,  is  the  last  subject  which  requires  to  be  noticed 
here,  as  it  was  the  last  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly.  And  of  all  the  matters  that  were  considered  during 
the  entire  sessions,  none  awakened  greater  interest,  or  called 
forth  more  earnest  discussion;  nor  was  any,  we  may  say,  of 
more  vital  importance  to  our  Church. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  there  had  been  some 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  certain  Northern  brethren  with 
various  persons  in  our  Church,  inquiring  whether  a  delegation 
from  their  Assembly  with  friendly  overtures  would  be  kindly  re- 
ceived. Hence  the  Assembly  was  not  surprised  by  receiving 
early  in  its  sessions,  official  telegrams  from  the  Philadelphia 
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Assembly,  stating  that  delegates  had  been  appointed  to  convey 
to  it  the  Christian  salutations  of  that  body,  with  propositions 
for  opening  a  friendly  correspondence.  In  due  time  the  dele- 
gation arrived,  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Backus  of  Baltimore,  Rev. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Hon.  W.  E..  Dodge  of  New 
York.  They  were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness when  .they  arrived  in  the  city,  and  expressed  themselves 
both  gratified  and  surprised  thereby ;  for,  by  a  singular  misun- 
derstanding, they  had  anticipated  a  less  cordial  reception.  The 
next  day  they  were  formally  received  by  the  Assembly,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  paper,  which  they  had  been  appointed  by 
their  Assembly  to  convey : 

"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  believes  that  the  interest 
of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  throughout  the  country  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  healing  all  unnecessary  divisions ; 

"And  whereas  the  General  Assembly  desires  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  cordial  fraternal  relations  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  commonly 
known  as  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  upon  terms  of 
mutual  confidence,  respect.  Christian  honor,  and  love ; 

"And  whereas  we  believe  that  terms  of  reunion  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  North,  now 
happily  consummated,  present  an  auspicious  opportunity  for  the 
adjustment  of  relations ;  therefore,  be  it 

'^Resolved,  1.  That  a  committee  of  five  ministers  and  four  elders 
t)e  appointed  by  this  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee, 
if  it  shall  be  appointed^  by  the  Assembly  now  in  session  in  the 
city  of  Louisville,  in  respeet  to  opening  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches, 
and  that  the  result  of  such  conference  be  reported  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  1871. 

"2.  That  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  con- 
templated in  the  appointment  of  said  committee,  this  Assembly 
hereby  reaffirms  the  concurrent  declaration  of  the  two  Assem- 
blies which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  year,  viz. :  *  That 
no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both 
bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body,  except  in  so 
far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  afi'ect  the  rights  of  property 
founded  thereon.' 

"3.  That  two  ministers  and  one  elder  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  Assembly  be  designated  as  delegates  to  convey  to 
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the  Assembly  now  in  session  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  with  our  Christian  salutations." 

Dr.  Backus  then  addressed  the  Assembly,  his  address  being 
bripf,  but  very  appropriate  and  delivered  with  njuch  feeling. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  spoke  at  greater  length 
and  argued  the  question  with  ability  and  earnestness.  Mr. 
Dodge  closed  v^ith  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
kind  feelings  expressed  by  the  preceding  speakers.  The 
Moderator  replied  briefly,  acknowledging  their  courtesy,  and 
assuring  them  of  the  good  will,  both  of  the  Assembly  and  of  all 
our  people,  to  them  and  to  those  in  the  Northern  Church  like- 
minded  with  them. 

The  Assembly  was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  manifest 
sincerity  and  Christian  spirit  of  these  delegates.  They  were 
treated  with  every  appropriate  mark  of  respect  and  esteem,  and 
were  invited  to  take  seats  with  the  Assembly  during  its  deliber- 
ations. 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  speech,  he  said: 

''  First — We  are  not  here  to  make  propositions  for  an  organic 
union  between  the  Churches.  We  are  not  authorised  to  say 
anything  upon  that  subject,  for  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
neither  of  the  two  bodies  is  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
such  a  subject.  We  do  not  contemplate  an  organic  union,  but 
something  higher,  better — without  which  a  union  would  be  a 
dead  form.  What  we  contemplate  is  a  union  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  bonds  of  peace — a  union  which  your  Master  and  mine 
prayed  for  when  he  stood  .with  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the 
holy  of  holies  and  besought  the  Father  that  those  who  were 
given  to  him  might  be  one.  Sir,  if  these  two  great  bodies  of 
Presbyterian  Christians  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  one 
in  spirit,  it  will  send  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  our  common  ene- 
my, and  make  more  joy  in  heaven  than  the  repentance  of  ninety- 
nine  sinners. 

"  I  desire,  in  the  second  place,  sir,  to  notice  that  that  paper 
does  not  propose  to  make  an  interchange  of  corresponding  dele- 
gates. We  are  prepared  to  take  that  step,  so  far  as  I  can  judge ; 
and  we  come  now  to  see,  first,  whether  or  not  you  are  prepared. 
It  only  proposes  to  appoint  a  committee  on  each  side  to  see  • 
whether  we  are  prepared. 

*'I  desire  you  to  notice,  next,  that  it   neither  makes  nor 
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asks  any  humiliating  concessions.  We  do  not  come  here  to 
cry  peccavi,  and  we  do  not  ask  you  to  do  so;  for  I  tell 
you  that  Presbyterians  can't  be  reconciled  in  that  way.  There 
is  too  rauch  militant  blood  in  them  for  that.  Their  convic- 
tions are  too  deep  and  clear  for  them  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want 
you  in  any  way  to  humble  yourselves  before  me,  and  I  will  not 
consent  that  the  body  which  I  represent  shall  do  such  a  thing ; 
but  let  us  humble  ourselves  before  God  and  stand  up  face  to  face 
before  the  world. 

"In  the  fourth  place,  that  paper  recognises  the  existence  of 
difficulties  between  us — difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
even  an  interchange  of  correspondence;  and  it  proposes  a  plan 
for  their  removal — a  plan  which  I  think  is  consistent  and  scrip- 
tural and  promotive  of  our  common  good.  It  is  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  says:  'Dare  any  of  you,  having  a 
matter  against  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  be- 
fore the  saints?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world  ?  And  if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye 
unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters?'  Shall  we  then  go  to 
the  court  of  Cjesar? 

"We  have  appointed  nine  men  with  especial  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  this  work ;  and  we  ask  you  to  appoint  a  similar 
committee,  in  a  similar  spirit,  to  see  if  all  these  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  church  property, 
with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  past  and  future,  can  be  set- 
tled in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  report  the  same  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

"In  the  fifth  place,  I  desire  you  to  notice  the  fact  that,  pre- 
liminary to  entering  upon  these  formal  negotiations,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  on  all  sides,  the  General 
Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution  which  declares  that  'no  rule  or 
precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  bodies  shall 
be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body,  except  so  far  as  such 
rule  or  precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of  property  founded 
thereon.' 

"Let  me  say,  in  regard  to  the  concluding  clause,  that  it  does 
not  refer  to  property  in  dispute  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Assemblies.  It  refers  principally  to  the  funds  of  the  Boards. 
It  means  simply  this — that,  while  we  didn't  intend  to  repeal 
history  or  the  actg  of  the  Assembly,  those  acts  which  our  South- 
ern brethren  considered  offensive  and  dangerous  to  them  are 
declared  to  be  no  longer  in  force.  They  are  simply  laid  upon 
the  shelf.     If  the  acts  of  1865-6  were  in  existence,  we  could 
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'not  offer  nor  you  accept  any  negotiations;  therefore,  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  kindness,  we  have  declared  them  no  longer  in  force." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Moderator  in  reply- 
ing to  the  delegates,  Dr.  Robinson  oifered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

'"'•  Resolved,  That  this  body,  duly  appreciating  the  marked 
courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  General  Assembly  now  sitting  in 
Philadelphia,  in  commissioning  brethren  so  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  us  a  delegation  to  be  the  bearers  of  its  resolutions  to  this 
Assembly,  will  take  into  careful  consideration  the  proposition 
presented  by  them;  and  that,  in  order  to  proper  deliberation 
and  care  upon  so  important  a  matter,  these  resolutions,  together 
with  the  message  and  exposition  of  the  delegation,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  recommending  an  answer 
to  the  proposition." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  an  interlocutory  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  whole  subject. 
There  was  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  views  and  opinions. 
Some  of  the  ablest  speeches  made  during  the  Assembly's  meet- 
ing were  then  made,  and  the  meeting  continued  till  near  mid- 
night. The  next  morning.  Dr.  Palmer,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Correspondence,  brought  in  the  following  report : 

"The  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  to  whom  were 
referred  the  overture  for  reunion  from  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly,  North,  of  1869,  at  its  sessions  in  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  also  the  proposition  from  the  United  Assembly  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  now  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
conveyed  to  us  by  a  special  delegation,  respectfully  report: 

"  That  the  former  of  these  documents  is  virtually  superseded 
by  the  latter;  because  the  body  by  whom  it  was  adopted  has 
since  been  merged  into  the  United  Assembly,  from  which  ema- 
nates a  new  and  fresh  proposal  reflecting  the  views  of  the  larger 
constituency.  To  this  proposition,  then,  Hhat  a  committee  of 
five  ministers  and  four  elders  be  appointed  by  this  Assembly  to 
confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  their  Assembly  in  respect  to 
opening  a  friendly  correspondence  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,'  your  Committee  recommend 
the  following  answer  to  be  returned: 

"Whatever  obstructions  may  exist  in  the  way  of  cordial  inter- 
course between  the  two  bodies  above  named,  are  entirely  of  a 
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pulJic  nature,  and  involve  grave  and  fundamental  principles* 
The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  can  confidently  appeal  to  all 
tho  acts  and  declarations  of  all  their  Assemblies,  that  no  atti- 
tude of  aggression  or  hostility  has  been,  or  is  now,  assumed  by 
it  towards  the  Northern  Church.  And  this  General  Assembly 
distinctly  avows  (as  it  has  always  behoved  and  declared)  that  no 
grievances  experienced  by  us,  however  real,  would  justify  us  in 
acts  of  aggression  or  a  spirit  of  malice  or  retaliation  against 
any  branch  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom.  We  are  prepared, 
therefore,  in  advance  of  all  discussion,  to  exercise  towards  the 
General  Assembly  North  and  the  churches  represented  therein 
such  amity  as  fidelity  to  our  principles  could,  under  any  possi- 
ble circumstances,  permit,  tinder  this  view,  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Conference  might  seem  wholly  unnecessary ; 
but,  in  order  to  exhibit  before  the  Christian  world  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  kindness  to  the  last  degree,  this  Assembly  agrees 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference  to  meet  a  similar  com- 
mittee already  appointed  by  the  Northern  Assembly,  with  in- 
structions to  the  same  that  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  cordial  correspondence  between  the  two  bodies  must  be  dis- 
tinctly met  and  removed,  and  which  may  be  comprehensively 
stated  in  the  following  particulars : 

"1.  Both  the  wings  of  the  now  united  Assembly,  during  their 
separate  existence  before  the  fusion,  did  fatally  complicate  them- 
selves with  the  state,  in  political  utterances  deliberately  pro- 
nounced year  after  year ;  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  were  a 
sad  betrayal  of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  our  common  Lord 
and  Head.  We  believe  it  to  be  solemnly  incumbent  upon  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  not  with  reference  to  us,  but 
before  the  Christian  world  and  before  our  divine  Master  and 
King,  to  purge  itself  of  this  error,  and  by  public  proclamation 
of  the  truth,  to  place  the  crown  once  more  upon  the  head  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  alone  King  in  Zion.  In  default  of  which, 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  already  suffered 
much  in  maintaining  the  independence  and  spirituality  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth,  feels  constrained  to  bear  pub- 
lic testimony  against  this  defection  of  our  late  associates  from 
the  truth.  Nor  can  we,  by  official  correspondence  even,  consent 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  our  testimony  concerning  the  very 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  as  a  purely  spiritual  body 
among  men. 

"  2.  The  union  now  consummated  between  the  Old  and  New 
School  Assemblies  North  was  accomplished  by  methods  which, 
in  our  judgment,  involve  a  total  surrender  of  all  the  great  testi- 
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monies  of  the  Church  for  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  grace, 
at  a  time  when  the  victory  of  truth  over  error  hung  long  in  the  , 
balance.     The  united  Assembly  stands  of  necessity  upon  an 
allowed  latitude   of  interpretation  of  the  standards,  and  must 
come  at  length  to  embrace  nearly  all  shades  of  doctrinal  belief. 
Of  those  falling  testimonies,  we  are  now  the  sole  surviving  heirs, 
which  we  must  lift  from  the  dust  and  bear  to  the  generations 
after  us.     It  would  be  a  serious  compromise  of  this  sacred  trust 
to  enter  into  public  and  official  fellowship  with  those  repudiating  / 
these  testimonies,  and  to  do  this  expressly  upon  the  ground,  as  "• 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  overture  before  us,  Hhat  the  terms  / 
of  reunion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church/ 
at  the  North,  now  happily  consummated,  present  an  auspicious  \ 
opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  such  relations.'     To  found  a, 
correspondence  professedly  upon  this  idea  would  be  to  endorse^ 
that  which  we  thoroughly  disapprove. 

"3.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  own  body  were,  but  a  short 
time  since,  violently  and  unconstitutionally  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  one  branch  of  the  now  united  Northern  Assem- 
bly, under  ecclesiastical  charges  which,  if  true,  render  them 
utterly  infamous  before  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  is  to  the 
last  degree  unsatisfactory  to  construe  this  offensive  legislation 
obsolete  by  the  mere  fusion  of  that  body  with  another,  or  through 
the  operation  of  a  faint  declaration  which  was  not  intended 
originally  to  cover  this  case.  This  is  no  mere  *rule'  or  'pre- 
cedent,' but  a  solemn  sentence  of  outlawry  against  what  is  now 
an  important  and  constituent  part  of  our  own  body.  Every 
principle  of  honor  and  of  good  faith  compels  us  to  say  that  an 
unequivocal  repudiation  of  that  interpretation  of  the  law  under 
which  these  men  were  condemned  must  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  official  correspondence  on  our  part. 

"4.  It  is  well  known  that  similar  injurious  accusations  were 
preferred  against  the  whole  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
which  the  ear  of  the  whole  world  has  been  filled.  Extending  as 
these  charges  do  to  heresy  and  blasphemy,  they  cannot  be  qui- 
etly ignored  by  an  indirection  of  any  sort.  If  true,  we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  'confidence,  respect.  Christian  honor,  and  love,* 
which  are  tendered  to  us  in  this  overture.  If  untrue,  *  Chris- 
tian honor  and  love,'  manliness  and  truth,  require  them  to  be 
openly  and  squarely  withdrawn.  So  long  as  they  remain  upon 
record,  they  are  an  impassable  barrier  to  official' intercourse." 

It  was  moved  to  amend  this  report  by  striking  out  all  provis- 
ion for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  letting  the  paper  go  as 
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our  reason  for  declining  to  enter  into  a  correspondence.  A  mi- 
nority report  was  also  presented,  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  without  instructions  or 
any  declaration  of  principles.  Later  in  the  day,  and  just  at  the 
close  of  the  dehate,  a  substitute  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bullock, 
proposing  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  but  providing  for 
the  preparation  of  a  separate  paper  of  instructions  for  their 
guidance ;  and,  further,  for  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  our 
own  people,  assuring  them  that,  while  the  Assembly  deems  it  - 
necessary  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  existing 
diflferences  between  the  two  bodies,  no  idea  is  entertained  of  any 
ultimate  reunion  with  that  body. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  several  papers  will  show,  what 
was  more  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  followed, 
that  there  was  perfect  unanimity  in  the  Assembly  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  organic  reunion.  To  this  all  wore  opposed,  and 
even  to  continued  official  correspondence,  unless  certain  difficul- 
ties were  removed.  The  object  in  view  was  precisely  the  same 
in  all  the  papers  proposed.  The  only  point  upon  which  there 
was  a  difference  of  sentiment  was  in  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  that  object  could  best  be  attained,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  sought.  To  reunion  all  were  utterly  opposed,  either 
at  the  present  or  at  any  future  time,  or  upon  any  conceivable 
conditions;  not  because  of  any  ill  feeling  towards  our  North- 
ern brethren — however  abundant  the  ground  for  that — but  be- 
cause all  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  separate  existence  of  our 
Church  is  necessary  to  her  best  interests  in  every  respect,  and 
because  our  peculiar  mission  as  a  Church  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  the  preservation  of  our  ecclesiastical  integrity. 

But  organic  reunion  was  not  proposed;  indeed,  this  object 
was  expressly  and  repeatedly  disavowed.  And  yet  no  thinking 
man  can  fail  to  see  that  the  meeting  of  Committees  of  Confer- 
ence from  the  two  bodies  would  be  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  would  be  expected  by  all  to  lead  to  it.  Dr.  Backus 
himself,  in  his  address  before  the  Assembly,  said : 

''I  need  not,  with  these  resolutions  before  you,  undertake  to 
speak  of  reunion.     We  did  not  come  here  to  propose  organic 
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union;  we  are  not  authorised  by  our  Assembly  to  do  so,  and 
we  are  well  aware  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  But  we 
have  hoped  that  a  conference  of  brethren,  in  mutual  respect 
and  in  Christian  honor  and  love,  might  open  a  door  by  which 
this  step  can  be  taken.  And,  sir,  I  feel  that  there  is  so  much 
true  piety  in  this  Church  and  in  that  to  which  I  belong  that  we 
cannot  meet  without  devising  means  which  will  attain  this  end." 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  reunion  was  in  the 
minds  of  all.  When,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly, 
certain  of  our  ministers  visited  Philadelphia,  every  member  of 
that  Assembly,  who,  in  conversing  with  them,  alluded  to  the 
matter,  spoke  of  it  as  their  "proposition  for  reunion."  And 
when  our  answer  was  reported  to  that  Assembly  and  their  com- 
mittee was  dissolved,  one  of  the  speakers  said : 

"I  rise  to  correct  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  in  this 
Assembly  that  the  day  will  be  long  deferred  before  this  union 
will  be  consummated.  Sir,  I  ground  my  conviction  in  the  be- 
lief, first,  in  the  superintending  providence  of  God,  which,  hav- 
ing brought  this  nation  together  as  one,  will  bring  the  Church 
together  as  one.  I  believe  that  Almighty  God,  who  is  still  fa- 
voring this  united  Assembly  and  our  beloved  Church,  may  give 
it  in  charge  to  us  to  be  the  instruments  in  this  work.  This  is 
not  a  question  affecting  only  the  addition  of  another  portion  of 
the  Church,  but  affecting  the  true  union  of  the  land." 

The  Assembly,  therefore,  was  put  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  having  to  answer  a  paper  which  involved  the  idea  of 
future  reunion,  while  it  professed  only  to  seek  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence; and  the  matter  had  to  be  discussed  from  that  point 
of  view.  Nothing  could  be  more  adroitly  calculated  to  place 
the  Southern  Church  in  a  false  position  than  this  paper  from 
the  Northern  Church.  It  was  a  trap  into  which  there  was  great 
danger  of  our  falling.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  designed  to 
be  a  trap — certainly  it  was  not  so  designed  by  those  honorable 
men  who  brought  these  overtures  to  us.  But  a  trap  it  was, 
nevertheless,  and  one  fi*om  which  we  would  not  easily  have  been 
extricated  had  we  been  ensnared  by  it.  But  the  majority  report 
was  well  calculated  to  expose  its  sophistries,  and  restore  any 
discussion  that  might  arise  to  the  basis  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples. 
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In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Christian  Observer  (Louisville),  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  says:  *'Your  most  eloquent  and  influential  speakers 
did  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  some  fatal  snare  lurked  under 
the  fair  proposal  we  had  laid  before  you."  We  hope  that  we 
are  not  suspicious ;  certainly  we  have  never  had  unworthy  sus- 
picions of  Dr.  Yan  Dyke.  But  we  have  learned  to  be  watchful. 
If  we  seem  to  be  suspicious,  he  will  excuse  us  when  we  remind 
him  that  the  reunion  overture  adopted  last  year,  was  adopted 
at  the  instance  of  a  Presbytery  which  at  that  very  moment  had 
its  hand  on  some  of  our  property,  which  we  have  vainly  tried  to 
rescue  from  its  grasp;  and  that  the  Assembly  which  adopted 
that  overture,  couched  in  such  friendly  terms,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion appropriating  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  in  the 
courts  those  cases  by  which  they  designed  to  wrest  from  us  our 
church  property.  We  confess  that  that  did  excite  our  suspi- 
cions. And  now,  when  an  effort  was  made  which  looked  in  the 
direction  of  reunion,  that  famous  "disintegrating  policy"  was 
forced  upon  our  recollection  which  was  adopted  by  formal  vote 
in  the  Assembly  of  1865,  the  express  object  of  which  was  to 
attempt  to  recover  a  footing  within  our  territory  by  sowing  dis- 
cord and  creating  schism  in  the  bosom  of  the  Southern  Church. 
We  are  not  suspicious^  but  they  have  compelled  us  to  be  watch- 
ful. 

Again,  there  was  a  quasi  retraction  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
ern Church  of  all  offensive  utterances  against  us,  to  which  great 
prominence  was  given  in  the  paper  sent  by  the  Philadelphia 
Assembly,  the  emptiness  of  which  this  paper  exposed  with  ter- 
rible distinctness.  They  thought  to  avoid  an  open  and  manly 
acknowledgment  of  having  wronged  us,  by  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved 
by  both  bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body.'* 
This  was  no  retraction.  It  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of 
all  those  anathemas,  and  political  utterances,  and  violations  of 
the  constitution,  which  loaded  their  records  for  nine  years  past, 
and  which  they  ought,  even  in  justice  to  themselves,  to  have 
retracted  in  the  most  open,  expli-cit,  and  unequivocal  manner. 
We  would  not   demand  any  "humihating   concessions."     We 
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were  told  that  "  Presbyterians  cannot  be  reconciled  in  that  way." 

If  we  understand  Presbyterians,  when   they  are   conscious  of 

having  done  wrong,  their  first  impulse  is  to  confess  it,  and  to 

confess  it  openly  and  freely,  and  so  to  set   themselves  right. 

And  so  far  from  this  being  humiliating  to  noble  minds,  they  feel 

that  they  are  untrue  to  themselves  until  they  have  done  it — 

until  they  have  openly  disowned  and   renounced   their  error. 

Said  one  of  the  speakers: 

"  The  Northern  Assembly  lost  an  opportunity  for  doing  a 
noble  act.  They  should  have  rescinded  their  past  deliverances 
before  sending  the  delegation.  How  can  the  Northern  Assembly 
feel  any  Christian  love  for  us  if  a  tithe  of  what  they  say  of  us 
on  their  records  is  true?  if  we  are  heretics,  covenant-breakers, 
schismatics?  IIow,  if  they  feel  this  Christian  love,  how  can 
they  fail  to  see  that  those  things  ought  to  be  rescinded  ?" 

The  passing  of  such  a  resolution  as  that  "no  rule  or  prece- 
dent," etc.,  was  a  confession  that  they  had  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  official  intercourse  which  they  ought  to  remove,  if 
indeed  it  was  intended  to  have  any  reference  to  their  political 
acts,  or  those  which  were  directed  against  us.  While  doing  it, 
why  did  they  not  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  matter?  Why  were  they  so  inde- 
finite ?  Why  leave  so  much  to  be  assumed  or  taken  for  granted? 
Why  did  they  not  expressly  retract  those  things  which  they 
very  well  knew  had  offended  us?  They  had  "beaten  us  openly 
uncondemned  being  Romans ;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out 
2)rivily  ?  Nay  verily;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch 
us  out."  Their  reparation  should  have  been  as  public  as  their 
offence.  By  a  formal  act  they  had  virtually  expelled  us ;  by 
formal  acts  they  continued  to  wrong  and  injure  us.  Why  could 
they  not  by  as  formal  an  act  retract  their  offensive  legislation? 
They  desired  a  Committee  of  Conference.  Why?  The  action 
that  was  called  for  in  the  case,  required  to  be  done  in  open  As- 
sembly, not  in  close  committee.  But  there  were  questions  of 
property  to  be  adjudicated.  If  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
being  just  in  this  matter,  a  very  plain  and  easy  mode  of  doing 
it  would  have  been  simply  to  take  their  hands  off  our  property. 
Who  ever  imagined  that  the  Jacksonville  church  in  Florida, 
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belonged  by  any  sort  of  rigbt  to  the  Central  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia?  What  was  there  to  adjudicate  in  such  a  case? 
No  ;  a  very  simple  course  was  before  them  if  they  had  sincerely 
desired  to  reestablish  friendly  relations.  They  knew  very  well 
what  stood  in  the  way.  There  was  no  need  of  a  committee  to 
find  it  out.  Wo  had  not  been  aggressors ;  we  had  done  them 
no  wrong,  themselves  being  the  judges.  All  that  they  had  to 
do,  then,  was  just  to  retract  their  offensive  legislation.  The 
whole  thing  was  in  their  own  hands;  and  this  would  have  been 
acting  in  a  true  Christian  and  manly  spirit.  For  us  to  have 
gone  into  a  conference  as  they  proposed  to  see  what  the  differ- 
ences between  us  were,  would  have  been  to  admit  that  we  may 
have  been  partly  to  blame — that  there  was  some  question  in 
regard  to  our  own  conduct.  This  was  requiring  of  us  a  "hu- 
miliating concession,"  and  this  we  could  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  making. 

We  may  here  say  also  that  the  Assembly  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  body  from  which 
the  friendly  overture  proceeded.  It  was  not,  as  some  one  has 
said,  the  old  orthodox  body  which,  by  formal  enactment,  had 
ejected  us  nine  years  ago,  and  which  had  not  ceased  from  that 
time  to  follow  us  with  persecutions.  Nor  was  it  exactly  that 
heretical  body  which  we  had  helped  to  eject  thirty- three  years 
ago.  It  was  both,  yet  neither.  Should  this  great  reconstructed 
body  be  held  responsible  for  the  past  acts  of  either  or  both 
bodies?  with  whom  are  we  deahng?  were  the  questions  in  every 
mind. 

Dr.  Lyon  moved  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report,  and 
opened  the  discussion  with  a  speech  of  great  ability.  We  can- 
not here  give  any  idea  of  the  debate  which  followed.  Dr.  Rice, 
Dr.  Ross,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Palmer,  and  others,  took  part  in  it; 
and  none  who  failed  to  hear  it,  can  ever  appreciate  the  power  and 
earnestness  which  marked  the  whole  discussion.  Strong  ground 
was  taken  on  both  sides  and  maintained  until  the  whole  subject 
was  thoroughly  argued.  There  was  no  excitement.  All  was 
calm.  Yet  the  most  absorbing  interest  was  felt,  for  all  the 
members  seemed  impressed  with  the  great  solemnity  of  ihe  occa- 
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sion;  and  not  a  single  bitter  or  unkind  word  was  spoken  from 
first  to  last.  Most  of  the  speakers  took  very  high  ground,  ris- 
ing wholly  above  the  petty  feelings  of  malice  or  revenge,  or  of 
peevish  resentment.  Their  hearts  seemed  to  be  "penetrated 
with  the  majesty  of  the  principles  they  were  called  to  maintain." 
"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Palmer,  "it  is  not  a  question  of  forgiveness  at 
all ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  resentment  at  all.  I  solemnly  avow, 
so  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  not  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  resentment  toward  the  Northern  Church.  The  point  is  made 
distinctly  in  the  report  under  consideration,  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  not  of  feeling.  We  are  here  to  sustain  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Church  is  founded,  and  we  wish  that 
it  may  be  so  understood." 

The  discussion  having  continued  through  the  entire  day,  late 
in  the  evening  the  Assembly  came  to  a  vote.  The  minority  re- 
port was  rejected.  '  The  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Conference,  was  then  put  and  lost.  Dr.  Bullock's  substitute 
was  offered  and  voted  down.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the 
majority  report,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  83  to  17. 
When  the  result  was  announced,  a  feeling  of  great  relief  was 
experienced ;  for  the  anxiety  of  mind  for  several  days  had  been 
intense. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence  was  then  directed 
to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  on  this  subject,  to  be  addressed  to 
the  churches.  AVe  presume  that  this  remarkably  able  document 
has  been  generally  read.  We  commend  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  Church  that  portion  which  so  forcibly  expounds  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  committee  relative  to  the  diflSculties  lying 
in  the  way  of  an  official  correspondence  between  the  two  bodies. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  extract,  which  sets 
forth  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  paper : 

"  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  you,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  so  rep- 
resented by  others,  that  a  proposition  so  simple  as  that  of  con- 
ference for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  might  have  been  left 
unembarrassed  by  any  antecedent  enunciation  of  what  the  As- 
sembly regards  as  the  obstructions  to  fraternal  and  official  cor- 
respondence.    It  is  precisely  this  which  we  desire  you  to  under- 
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stand,  as  well  as  the  reasons  -which  impelled  us  to  the  course  we 
have  pursued.  The  reflective  and  thoughtful  amongst  you  will 
at  once  recognise  that,  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  first  step  is 
always  the  most  important.  It  is  this  that  determines  all  the 
future  and  dependent  negotiations;  and,  however  unobtrusive 
the  initiatory  measure  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  often  pregnant 
with  concealed  results  of  vast  magnitude.  This  is  preeminently 
true  in  the  case  before  us.  It  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  watch 
narrowly,  lest,  in  the  very  opening  of  negotiations,  we  might 
incautiously  surrender  the  principles  we  hold,  which,  slipping 
from  our  grasp,  we  might  never  be  able  to  recover. 

"The  overture  from  the  Northern  Assembly  was  based  upon 
the  fatal  assumption  that  mutual  grievances  existed,  in  reference 
to  which  it  became  necessary  to  arbitrate.  This  assumption  is 
precisely  what  we  cannot  truthfully  concede.  -Our  records  may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  act  of  aggression,  or  a  single 
unfriendly  declaration,  against  the  Northern  Church.  We  have 
assumed  no  attitude  of  hostility  towards  it.  In  not  a  single  case 
has  there  been  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  their  church 
property.  In  not  a  single  case  has  there  been  hesitation  in  re- 
ceiving their  members  into  our  communion  upon  the  face  of  their 
credentials,  amongst  the  hundreds  who  have  come  to  make  their 
Lome  with  us  since  the  war.  In  not  one  instance  has  there  been 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  retaliation  in  regard  to  any  of  those  very 
measures  instituted  against  ourselves  by  the  Assembly  of  18G5, 
and  by  subsequent  Assemblies. 

"  Whatever  obstructions  may  be  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  were  not  created  by  us,  and  we  could  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  placed  in  the  false  position  before  the  world  of  par- 
ties who  had  been  guilty  of  wrong  to  the  Northern  Church. 
Having  placed  nothing  in  the  way  of  Christian  fraternity,  there 
was  nothing  for  us  to  remove.  Whilst,  therefore,  in  Christian 
courtesy,  we  were  willing  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference, 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  all  misconstruction  and  mis- 
representation by  instructing  our  commissioners  to  remember 
this  fact,  and  restricting  them  to  the  duty  of  simply  reporting 
and  expounding  what  we  considered  indispensable  to  an  honest 
correspondence,  which  should  not,  by  its  insincerity  and  hollow- 
ness,  be  an  offence  to  our  divine  Master. 

"Inasmuch  as  we  had  never  been  aggressors  against  the  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity  of  the  Northern  Church,  and  had  not 
undertaken  to  approach  them  with  proposals  of  any  sort,  Chris- 
tian candor  required  us,  as  the  party  approached,  to  state  ex- 
actly the  difficulties  which   did  embarrass  this  question  of  cor- 
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respondence.  Without  going  into  much  detail  or  multiplying 
the  specifications^  these  were  summed  up  under  four  heads ;  the 
significance  and  importance  of  which  we  would  have  you  to  ap- 
preciate." 

Whether  this  action  of  the  Assembly  was  wise,  the  experience 
of  the  future  alone  can  determine.  Whether  any  other  course 
would  have  been  better,  is  simply  a  matter  of  conjecture.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done.  We  do 
not  claim  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done ; 
for  the  form  of  the  paper  adopted  might  have  been  somewhat 
modified,  and  perhaps  we  would  then  have  been  even  better  sat- 
isfied with  it.  But  one  good  has  resulted  already,  and  that  is 
no  inconsiderable  "matter — the  minds  of  the  people  are  set  at  rest 
on  the  subject.  Had  a  committee  been  appointed  without  the 
most  explicit  instructions,  the  whole  Church  would  have  been  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense  for  a  year  to  come.  We  difi'er 
entirely  with  Dr.  Palmer,  who  said:  "  If  you  enter  into  this 
conference,  in  three  years  there  will  be  a  fusion  between  this 
Assembly  and  the  North."  That  such  a  result  should  take 
place  is  inconceivable,  whatever  concessions  might  have  been 
made,  or  whatever  inducements  ofi'ered,  or  whatever  diplomacy 
employed.  But  one  thing  is  morally  certain,  that  the  first  step 
of  our  General  Assembly  looking  to  organic  reunion,  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  general  abandonment  of  the  Church  by  the 
people.  The  ministers  may  go  back  if  they  choose,  but  the 
people  never  will.  Much  as  they  love  and  reverence  their  pas- 
tors, they  will  not  follow  them  when  they  take  this  step.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that  the  ministers  are  more 
likely  to  go  back  than  the  people;  for  we  say  with  equal  truth, 
the  people  may  go  back  if  they  choose,  but  the  ministers  never 
will.  In  this  the  whole  Church,  ministers  and  people,  -are  per- 
fectly agreed.  If  all  the  diflBculties  said  to  be  in  the  way  of 
official  correspondence  were  removed,  still  we  would  be  no  nearer 
reunion  than  before.  For  the  conviction  of  the  whole  Church 
is  profound  and  ineradicable  that  a  separate  existence  must  be 
maintained,  if  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  are  to  be  pro- 
moted. 
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If  our  Assembly  had  not  the  worldly  wisdom  of  so  shaping 
its  course  as  to  meet  this  approach  of  the  Northern  Assembly 
in  the  most  advantageous  way,  as  some  maintain,  we  thank  God 
that  it  had  the  grace  to  meet  it  in  the  most  honest  and  open 
way.  It  came  out  with  the  truth,  fearlessly  and  manfully.  It 
has  not  yet  learned  to  quibble  and  evade.  If  we  seem  to  be 
placed  in  a  false  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world,  we 
cannot  remain  so  if  our  Assemblv  continues  to  be  as  frank  and 
open  and  honest  as  it  has  been  up  to  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  the  final  action  of  the  Northern  As- 
sembly in  regard  to  this  whole  subject  should  be  here  inserted: 

"Whereas,  this  General  Assembly,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
sessions,  declared  its  desire  to  establish  cordial  fraternal  rela- 
tions with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  the  Southern  Assem- 
bly, upon  the  basis  of  Christian  honor,  confidence,  and  love; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  ministers  and  four  elders,  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee,  if  it  should  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly  then  in 
session  at  Louisville,  'in  regard  to  the  amicable  settlement  of 
all  existing  difficulties,  and  the  opening  of  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches,'  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  said  committee,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  might  prevent  the  acceptance  of  our  proposals  by  our 
Southern  brethren,  reaffirmed  the  concurrent  declaration  of  the 
two  Assemblies  which  met  in  New  York  last  year,  to  the  effect 
that 'no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved  by 
both  the  bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body, 
except  so  far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of 
property  founded  thereon ;'  and  as  a  further  pledge  of  our  sin- 
cerity in  this  movement,  sent  a  copy  of  our  resolutions,  together 
with  our  Christian  salutation,  to  the  Assembly  at  Louisville,  by 
the  hands  of  delegates  chosen  for  that  purpose: 

"And  whereas,  the  Southern  Assembly,  while  receiving  our 
delegates  with  marked  courtesy,  and  formally  complying  with 
our  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, has  nevertheless  accompanied  that  appointment  with  de- 
clarations and  conditions  which  we  cannot  consistently  accept, 
because  they  involve  a  virtual  prejudgment  of  the  very  difficul- 
ties concerning  which  we  invited  the  conference:  Therefore, 
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'''  Resolved,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be 
postponed,  and  the  committee  be  discharged.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  profound  regret  that  a  measure 
designed,  and,  as  we  believe,  eminently  fitted,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  the  advancement  of  our  Redeemer's 
kingdom  in  every  part  of  our  country,  has  apparently  failed  to 
accomplish  its  object.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  negotiations 
thus  suspended  may  soon  be  resumed  under  happier  auspices ; 
and  hereby  declare  our  readiness  to  renew  our  proposals  for  a 
friendly  correspondence  whenever  our  Southern  brethren  shall 
signify  their  readiness  to  accept  it  in  the  form  and  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  offered." 

We  thank  Dr.  Van  Dyke  for  all  the  kind  things  he  was 
pleased  to  say  of  us  in  his  speech  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
paper.  In  the  years  past,  he  has  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
the  hearts  of  our  people;  and  he  is  no  less  beloved  now  that  we 
have  failed  to  agree  with  him  in  what  he  has  so  earnestly  de- 
sired of  us.  We  thank  him  for  saying  before  his  Assembly: 
"I  love  and  honor  them,  just  as  I  always  have  done,  for  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  grace;  and  there  is  not  ar. 
sounder  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  that  Assembly.  1/ 
love  and  honor  them  for  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  the  success 
with  which,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  circumstances,' 
they  are  prosecuting  the  work  God  has  given  them  to  do.  Yea, 
I  honor  them  for  even  what  you  may  suppose  their  mistaken 
zeal — for  adherence  to  their  avowed  principles,  under  which 
they  have  manifestly  in  this  case  gone  against  their  interests. 
It  is  something  in  these  days  of  mammon-worship  and  tempo- 
rary expediency  to -see  men  sacrificing  interest  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  principles;  and  even  though  in  this  case  we  may 
think  their  feelings  swayed  their  judgments,  we  ought  not  for 
one  moment  to  suspect  their  motives  to  be  anything  but  pure 
and  lofty." 

These  are  noble  words,  and  they  fall  pleasantly  on  ears  ac- 
customed to  hearing  words  of  bitterness  and  reproach.  But  we 
had  hoped  that,  after  Hstening  to  the  discussions  of  our  Assem- 
bly in  regard  to  the  matter  in  which  he  felt  so  much  interest, 
he  would  have  perceived  that  our  judgments  were  not  "swayed 
by  our  feelings,"  and  that  we  were  not  influenced  by  the  "bit- 
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ter  memories  of  the  past,"  but  that  from  the  purest  motives  we 
sought  to  uphold  those  great  principles  which  we  know  are  as 
dear  to  his  heart  as  to  our  own.  And  whatever  the  compliment 
which  he  designed  to  pay  to  our  Assembly  in  saying  that  '*in 
their  adherence  to  principle  they  had  gone  against  their  inter- 
ests," we  must  remind  him  that  we  regard  the  interest  of  truth  as 
paramount  to  every  other.  Not  a  single  principle  for  which  we 
have  so  long  contended  dare  we  sacrifice  or  even  imperil  for  any 
temporal  advantage  whatsoever.  We  can  afford,  poor  as  we 
are,  to  lose  every  dollar's  worth  of  property  now  in  litigation 
between  his  Church  and  ours ;  we  can  afford,  weary  as  wo  are 
of  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  to  bear  unmerited  reproach 
and  scorn;  we  can  afford,  much  as  we  love  peace,  to  be  engaged 
always  in  warfare  and  strife ;  but  wc  cannot  afford  to  yield  a 
single  principle,  or  to  surrender  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  sacred 
truth  committed  to  our  keeping.  And  when  wc  are  led  to  any 
course  which  to  us  seems  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  prin- 
ciple and  truth,  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  us  of  "interests." 
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Religion  and  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  or,  the  Church  during 
the  French  Revolution.  Prepared  from  the  French  of  M.  Ed- 
MOND  De  PiiESSENSE,  Author,  etc.,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Lacroix, 
A.M.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Lanahan;  Cincinnati:  Hitch- 
cock &  Walden.     1869.     Pp.  416,  12mo. 

This  is  not  a  translation,  but  a  digest  and  abridgement  of  the 
original,  which  consists  of  475  pages,  8vo.  The  abridger  is  a 
professor  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  lie  has  appended 
to  his  abridgment  certain  biographical  notes  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  French  Revolution,  which  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  work.  The  author  is  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  who  has  written  a  ^'History  of  the 
First  Three  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church,"  and  also  a  *'Life 
of  Jesus,"  in  reply  to  Renan ;  and  is  editor  of  the  Revue 
Chretienne. 

Professor  Lacroix  holds  that  the  French  Revolution  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  struggle  of  liberty  against  absolutism,  of  free 
thought  against  spiritual  despotism ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  Chris- 
tianity against  a  godless  philosophy.  But  the  movement  made 
shipwreck  by  becoming  atheistic  and  bloody.  Then  came  an- 
archy, and  then  despotism  again.  Why,  he  asks,  did  similar 
principles  work  such  different  results  in  America?  In  Europe, 
he  says,  political  and  spiritual  despots  have  been  using  the 
French  Revolution,  with  its  terrors,  to  scare  away  the  people 
from  all  efforts  in  favor  of  liberty  and  Church  reform.  Now, 
this  book  of  M.  de  Pressensd  vindicates  the-  holy  causes  of  lib- 
erty and  free-churchism,  and  assigns  the  true  reason  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  Revolution,  viz.,  the  twofold  influence  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  with  personal  liberty  and  with  church 
affairs. 

M.  .de  Pressensd  himself  characterises  the  spirit  of  1789  as 
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"one  of  the  noblest  movements  of  humanity  breaking  out  over 
France  and  Europe,  drunk  "with  youth  {sic !)  and  inspired  with 
an  inexperienced  ardor  for  universal  reform."  "Whatever  may 
be  said  by  hired  sophists,  ever  ready  to  laud  and  beautify  servi- 
tude, the  essence  of  1789  was  the  great  principle  of  general 
liberty."  But  the  movement  was  "a  sudden  abortion."  While 
many  eminent  writers  have  treated  the  problem  as  a  whole,  he 
desires  "to  write  the  history  of  religion  during  the  Revolution, 
and  to  sh6w  that  nothing  contributed  more  fatally  to  the  down- 
fall of  liberty  than  the  errors  of  our  forefathers  as  to  the  mode 
of  organising  religion  in  France."  The  Revolution  "  proclaimed 
immortal  truths  and  recognised  sacred  rights,"  and  yet  it  "in- 
fringed on  the  sacred  domain  of  conscience;"  was  exasperated 
by  the  opposition  which  ensued,  and  turned  aside  from  the  path 
of  fruitful  and  lasting  reforms.  The  revolutionists  were  "timid 
conservators  rather  than  daring  reformers" — were  governed  by 
the  ideas  of  ancient  France  when  they  thought  they  were  de- 
stroying them,  and  so  strengthened  beyond  measure  the  central 
power,  and  gave  to  the  state  what  belonged  alone  to  the  indi- 
vidual. On  these  shoals,  "for  a  short  time  only,  as  we  assured- 
ly believe,  one  of  the  noblest  of  revolutions  has  made  ship- 
wreck."  P.  22. 

At  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  Church  was  the  strongest 
support  of  the  government,  and  as  a  barrier  to  reform,  was  at- 
tacked by  liberalism,  which  thus  became  identified  with  irreli- 
gion.  The  young  of  heart  and  the  lovers  of  right  and  liberty 
were  hence  ready  to  reject  Christianity.  All  life  and  all  con- 
viction were  on  the  side  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  The  Church 
was  not  onlj'  stationary  in  the  midst  of  this  life,  but  sought  to 
beat  it  back.  The  eighteenth  century  was  imbued  with  one  of 
the  grand  ideas  born  of  the  gospel — the  idea  of  human  rights. 
The  Church  took  sides  against  what  it  should  have  been  first  to 
proclaim,  since  its  own  Scriptures  said,  I71  Christ  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free — words  which  constitute  the  chart  of  equality  and 
true  liberty.  Thus  liberal  spirits  came  to  regard  religion  as  the 
very  foe  they  must  first  conquer.    Pp.  23,  24. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  complete  monopoly  of 
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privileges  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  its  enormous 
wealth,  while  Protestants  and  Jews  were  under  every  kind  of 
cruel  restraint  and  oppression.  Yet  this  established  Church 
was  reduced  by  the  state  to  the  most  cramping  dependence. 
"The  famous  Galilean  liberties  he  represents  as  just  the  Church 
free  of  the  Pope  to  be  the  slave  of  the  state.  In  the  mean- 
while, religion  all  over  Europe  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
In  England  and  Germany,  the  withering  breath  of  Deism  brood- 
ed over  all.  The  Protestant  pulpit  was  languid  and  cowardly. 
In  France  it  had  had  no  eloquent  voice  since  Massillon's  death 
in  1742.  In  the  Romish  Church,  Jansenism  was  in  its  dotage 
and  Ultramontanism  rife.  The  Romish  clergy  were  continually 
implicated  in  scandals;  free-thinking  and  gallant  abbots  en- 
cumbered the  drawing-rooms.  Meanwhile  the  attacks  of  infidel 
philosophy  grew  more  pressing.  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedists poured  out  their  wit  upon  the  Church;  and  Voltaire  be- 
comes the  apostle  of  toleration.  Then  Rousseau  arises,  and, 
though  crying  out  with  one  breath  for  toleration,  assigns  the 
penalty  of  death  to  all  wlio  should  dissent  from  his  new  religion 
of  Deism.  De  Pressens(5  says  Rousseau's  contrat  social  was 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  Jacobin's  coat,  and  that  in  his  words  above 
referred  to,  published  about  17G4,  were  to  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance Robespierre  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Eternal  in  the 
presence  of  the  guillotine. 

Such  were  the  tendencies  about  to  enter  into  conflict,  and 
which  brought  on  the  Revolution  of  1780.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  Assembly  of  the  States  General  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  had  not  met  since  1G14,  and  was  now  summoned  as 
a  last  expedient  to  save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
It  consisted  of  deputies  from  the  three  orders  of  society — from 
the  estate  of  the  nobles,  that  of  the  clergy,  and  the  third  estate, 
i  e.,  of  the  people.  This  last  was  predominant  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  nobles  were  induced  to  renounce  their  feudal  rights. 
The  clergy  relinquished  their  tithes;  but  the  radical  spirit  grew 
with  what  it  fed  on.  De  Pressensd  describes  well  (see  p.  57) 
what  the  ignorant  masses  will  always  do  when  they  have  power 
thrown  into  their  hands.     The  despotism  of  the  street  is  a  dan- 
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gerous  power  to  call  into  play.  "We  applaud  the  people  who 
destroyed  the  Bastile,  but  it  was  the  same  people  that  afterwards 
revelled  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine."  The  Revolution  was  not 
yet  radical  enough.  It  is  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  Church.  Talleyrand,  a  youthful  bishop  and 
also  a  noble,  was  the  man  who  first  spoke  the  word.  The  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly  began  as  usual  with  philosophical  gen- 
eralities, and  this  was  perhaps  its  most  dangerous  feature;  for 
what  property  is  it  whose  original  title  will  bear  the  test  of  meta- 
physical examination?  P.  70.  De  Presscnsd  says  the  reforms 
already  made  "naturally  led  to  others  of  a  more  radical  charac- 
ter— so  much  the  more  as  the  legislators  of  1789  were  governed 
not  by  precedent,  but  by  abstract  principles.  This  metjiod  of 
procedure,  so  different  from  that  of  the  English  (he  means,  of 
course,  the  English  of  ante-radical  days),  leads  often  to  chimerical 
and  impracticable  measures."  P.  ^Q.  Mirabeau,  "the  chief  of 
a  party,  and  therefore  very  dependent,"  threw  his  weight  into 
the  ultra-radical  scale,  and,  closing  the  debate,  carried  the  ma- 
jority with  him.  The  treasures  of  the  Church,  it  was  resolved, 
belonged  to  the  nation  on  condition  that  she  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  clerical  orders.  Thus  the  affections  of  that  pow- 
erful body,  the  French  clergy,  were  alienated  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  yet  the  Church  was  bound  fast  to  {he  new  state  in  a 
troublesome  and  dangerous  connexion.  Thus  a  new  church  con- 
stitution was  made  an  immediate  necessity  of  state.  The  Jan- 
senists  were  numerous  in  the  Assembly  and  preponderated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  committee;  and,  in  league  with  the  politicians, 
they  framed  a  constitution  to  embody  all  their  favorite  notions. 
The  Assembly  became  a  theological  battle-field — the  combatants 
the  two  parties  which  for  ages  had  divided  the  French  Church ; 
the  judges,  Voltaire's  and  Rousseau's  disciples.  This  constitu- 
tion abolished  the  old  bishoprics,  and  made  eighty-three  new  ec- 
clesiastical districts  conforming  to  the  political.  No  bishop 
whose  see  lay  in  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  power,  was  to  bo 
acknowledged  by  any  Frenchman.  Thus  the  Papal  authority  was 
well  nigh  abolished  in  the  French  Church.  The  election  of  all 
bishops  was  to  be  by  popular  vote  in  place  of  the  canonical 
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forms,  and  Protestants  and  Jews  might  vote  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics. 

Thus  did  a  political  assembly  claim  to  impose  laws  on  the 
Church.  A  bitter  opposition  was  roused  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  This  irritated  the  Assembly,  and  led  it  to  persist  in 
and  to  multiply  its  faults.  It  came  to  regard  the  clergy  as  an 
enemy  to  be  crushed  by  any  and  every  means.  In  Paris,  the 
priests  were  often  insulted  in  the  streets.  In  the  provinces,  the 
priests  excited  their  flocks  to  send  violent  protests  to  the  Assem- 
bly. "  Companies  of  the  Cross"  were  organised  to  withstand  the 
National  Guard.  There  were  meetings  at  night  in  the  churches, 
and  violent  harangues  and  incendiary  pamphlets.  Then  collis- 
ions took  place  and  blood  was  shed.  And  thus  the  Assembly 
was  exasperated  to  more  severity,  and  the  Church  looked  on  by 
the  Revolutionists  more  and  more  as  an  enemy,  and  the  move- 
ment itself  came  more  and  more  to  bo  both  antichristian  and 
bloody. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  further  with  this  sketch  of  our 
author's  representations  and  views.  The  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  priests  and  the  noble  Christian  behavior  of  many  of  them 
under  their  sufferings ;  the  inhuman  butcheries  also  of  the  Pro- 
testants by  the  population  of  the  excited  provinces ;  the  rising 
of  the  Catholics  in  La  Vendde  in  defence  of  their  non-juring 
priests,  and  for  their  own  liberty  of  worship;  the  assembling  of 
the  National  Convention,  and  with  it  the  end  of  the  reign  of  law; 
the  appearance  of  Robespierre  on  the  stage;  the  reign  of  terror; 
the  first  public  outbreak  of  Atheism;  the  organisation  of  the 
worship  of  reason;  the  entire  proscription  of  religion;  and  all 
the  other  onward  and  downward  steps  of  the  fearful  drama,  are 
briefly  referred  to  by  M.  de  Pressensd  in  illustration  of  the  fatal 
errors  of  the  Revolution.  The  whole  work  will  well  repay  the 
reader's  very  careful  and  considerate  examination. 

1.  The  first  remark  we  have  to  make  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
is,  that  although,  as  appears  above,  our  author  constantly  cen- 
sures the  radical  spirit  in  which  the  Revolution  commenced  and 
went  forward,  yet  his  own  statements  very  often,  as  expressed 
by  himself,  are  quite  too  radical  for  a  wise  and  good  man  to 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  3. — 11. 
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cherish.  He  is  carried  away  with  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  notion  of  universal  equality.  Look,  for  example,  at 
what  he  says  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  imbued  with  that 
grand  idea  born  of  the  gospel — the  idea  of  human  rights ;  and 
that  the  Church  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  proclaim  that 
idea,  seeing  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free.  What 
is  the  value  of  all  he  says  about  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  if  nevertheless  the  Church  have  any  commission  to  pro- 
claim the  principles  of  universal  political  freedom?  And  what 
but  an  abuse  of  Scripture  is  it  to  make  the  apostle  teach,  in 
what  he  says  about  bond  and  free,  that  all  political  and  social 
distinctions  have  been  abolished  by  Christ?  No;  the  gospel  is 
not  and  never  was  a  levelling  system.  It  never  did  set  itself 
for  human  freedom  nor  against  human  bondage.  It  no  where 
teaches  that  all  are  to  be  equal,  or  to  claim  equality,  in  any 
worldly  respect.  What  else  does  M.  de  Pressens(5  do  but  make 
Christ's  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  when  he  declares  that  these 
words  of  the  apostle  "constitute  the  chart  of  equality  and  true 
liberty?"  As  to  the  idea  of  human  rights  being  born  of  the 
gospel,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  in  the  gos- 
pel the  ivrongs  of  man  than  the  rights  of  man.  Man  in  the 
gospel  is  a  criminal  who  has  forfeited  every  right.  Bondage, 
oppression,  and  every  other  evil  thing,  are  his  due,  because  he 
has  sinned.  If  liberty  or  any  other  blessing  is  vouchsafed,  it  is 
God's  mercy,  and  no  matter  of  human  right  at  all.  True,  man 
may  claim  from  man  by  right  what  he  cannot  claim  by  right 
from  God;  but  the  gospel  nowhere  undertakes  to  settle  how 
many  or  what  particular  things  every  man  is  bound  to  give  to 
every  other ;  or  what  precise  share  of  property,  or  what  exact 
degree  of  personal  liberty,  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  be 
allowed  by  all  other  men.  That  depends  on  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  Sovereign  Disposer 
determines  in  his  providence,  and  not  in  his  word.  The  rights 
of  man,  so  far  as  his  fellow  man  are  concerned,  do  cover  what- 
ever is  needful  to  constitute  him  a  man  ;  but  they  do  not  cover 
what  is  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  Frenchman  in  distinction 
from  a  Russian,  or  an  Englishman  in  distinction  from  a  French- 
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man;  or  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  rich  man  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  poor  man ;  or  a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a 
bond  man.  "We  are  all  born  to  manhood,  but  we  are  not  all 
born  to  wealth  or  to  freedom  in  the  same  degree;  and  some  of 
us  are  born  to  no  degree  of  these  blessings  at  all.  "Wealth  is  a 
matter  of  inheritance  or  of  lawful  acquisition.  So  freedom  is  a 
matter  of  inheritance  or  of  lawful  acquisition.  The  author  says 
well  that  the  English  way  is  of  precedent^  and  not  of  abstract 
principle.  English  liberty  is  indeed  the  truest  and  best  liberty, 
because  it  is  matter  of  inheritance,  of  slow  growth,  of  rightful 
acquisition ;  and  American  liberty  was  in  its  origin  the  same  as 
English.  Every  man  as  such  can  claim  the  right  from  his  fel- 
low-man to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience;  the  right  to  think  for  himself,  provided  nevertheless 
that  he  may  not  always  put  his  thoughts  into  words  or  deeds ; 
the  right  to  do  whatever  God  requires  of  him  as  his  duty.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  hinder  any  other  of  his  fellows  from  being  a 
man.  No  man  has  the  right  to  treat  any  other  man  as  if  he 
were  not  a  man ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  man  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  be  an  American  citizen,  or  a  rich  man,  or  even  a 
free  man.  Thousands  and  millions  in  all  ages  have  lived  and 
died  in  slavery;  but  they  were  as  truly  men  all  the  time  from 
the  gospel  point  of  view  as  were  their  masters.  Of  course  we 
would  not  deny  that  the  gospel  is  friendly  to  freedom  as  well  as 
every  other  kind  of  progress  in  good ;  for  it  fits  man  for  free- 
dom by  delivering  him  from  the  dominion  of  sin;  and,  by  teach- 
ing him  self-control,  prepares  him  to  conduct  himself  properly 
without  the  control  of  force.  But  the  gospel  gives  the  Church 
no  authority  to  preach  the  rights  of  man  as  against  any  kind  of 
political  government  whatsoever.  The  American  editor  holds 
up  the  author  as  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  evangelical  French  clergy.  But  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  his  language — or  perhaps  it  is  the  language  of  his  Ohio 
editor — in  many  parts  of  this  volume,  seems  to  stamp  him  as 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of 
the  age,  which  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  gospel. 
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2.  Our  next  criticism  relates  to  the  author's  account  of  the 
dreadful  failure  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  It  became  irreli- 
gious and  atheistic,  and  so  bloody  and  destructive;  because  the 
alienation  of  the  property  of  the  Church  alienated  from  it  the 
clergy  and  the  Church,  and  their  alienation  reacted  on  the  Rev- 
olution, and  again  reacted  on  the  feelings  of  the  Church;  and 
so  action  and  reaction  went  on,  down  to  the  fatal  culmination. 
Now  we  do  not  question  the  correctness,  but  the  adequacy  of  this 
statement.  No  doubt  the  effects  M.  de  Pressens(3  describes  were 
produced,  and  on  both  sides  just  as  he  describes  them.  But 
was  there  not  a  previous  and  more  potent  cause  of  the  irreli- 
giousness  of  the  French  mind  ?  Was  not  that  Church,  of  which 
M.  de  Pressensd  speaks  in  this  account  so  charitably,  herself 
the  guilty  cause  of  French  infidelity,  at  least  in  great  part? 
Had  the  Church  of  Rome  retained  the  truth  and  preached  the 
pure  and  simple  gospel,  would  Franco  and  Europe  generally 
have  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  unbelief?  Does  not  Popery  al- 
ways prepare  the  way  for  scepticism?  First,  it  makes  the  peo- 
ple ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  shuts  out  the  light  of  all 
truth  from  their  minds.  By  and  by,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
most  independent  and  vigorous  minds  burst  her  shackles  in 
part  and  renounce  her  creed  of  fables  and  lies.  But  if  they  do 
not  get  access  to  the  gospel,  they  must  then  fall  into  infidelity. 
And  thus  Popery  is  the  natural  mother  of  unbelief  wherever  she 
cannot  altogether  subjugate  the  mind  to  her  yoke  of  will-worship 
and  superstition.  Does  not  the  intelligent  Protestant  minister, 
M.  de  Pressens(i,  know  all  this  ?  And  how  is  it,  then,  that  not 
a  hint  of  this  appears  in  his  book?  How  is  it  that  he  under- 
takes to  put  the  blame  of  the  terrible  failure  on  a  subsequent 
and  a  minor  cause? 

"We  hold  that  without  the  injurious  blunder  described,  the 
Revolution  must  needs  have  been  a  failure,  because  France  was 
not  prepared  for  freedom.  And  we  hold  that  no  people  are  pre- 
pared for  freedom  who  have  lived  for  generations  under  Popery, 
whether  they  still  believe  in  the  Church  or  have  become  infidel. 
We  think  it  is  easy  to  answer  Prof.  Lacroix's  question.  Why 
did  the  principles  which  have  succeeded  so  well  (?)  in  America 
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meet  only  with  disaster  and  failure  in  France  ?  But  M.  de 
Pressens(^  does  not  give  the  right  answer. 

The  men  who  settled  America  certainly  were  better  prepared 
than  the  French  for  self-government,  both  by  their  Protestant 
creed  and  training,  and  by  their  political  training  and  experi- 
ence. We  say  they  were  better  prepared  than  the  French,  but 
we  can  not  say  their  experiment  has  been  successful.  That  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  should  it  prove  a  failure,  all  the  world 
may  see  more  plainly  than  ever  before  how  true  it  is  that  all 
nations  are  not  capable  of  self-government.  The  settlers  of  this 
continent  were  a  different  kind  of  men  from  the  motley  throng 
from  every  country  of  Europe  who  have  succeeded  them.  You 
cannot  make  men  free.  You  cannot  give  them  freedom.  It  is 
a  development  from  within,  and  that  only  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  the  peculiar  guidance  of  Heaven. 

We  declare  that  we  look  on  Rome  as  one  of  two  great  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race  and  barriers  to  human  progress.  She 
is  now  putting  forward  with  new  boldness  her  old  claim  to  infal- 
libility— the  peculiar  wickedness  of  which  is  that  it  seeks  to  set 
up  another  standard  of  truth  besides  God's  written'word,  and  is 
just  one  of  the  various  crafty  substitutions  of  the  evil  one:  the 
Church  for  the  word  of  God,  the  Virgin  for  the  Son  of  God, 
the  sacraments  for  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  establish  this  utterly 
baseless  and  wicked  claim,  we  find  her  always  perverting  and 
misconstruing  Scripture  whenever  and  wherever  she  cannot  hide 
it  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  other  great  enemy  of  mankind 
is  unbelief,  the  twin-sister  of  Popery,  or,  as  we  have  said  above, 
her  daughter.  Both  are  deifications  of  the  human  mind  as 
against  God  and  his  word.  Both  spring  from  the  same  unwil- 
lingness to  bow  to  God's  revealed  truth.  These  were  the  two 
kindred  enemies  of  France  in  the  days  of  her  wild  and  fierce 
endeavor  to  secure  liberty.  These  are  the  two  kindred  enemies 
that  threaten  to  make  the  American  experiment  a  failure :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  R-omish  Church,  which  our  politicians  all 
tremble  at  and  obey;  on  the  other  hand,  Rationalism  in  its  various 
forms — the  setting  up  of  human  reason  above  the  Bible ;  the 
devising  a  better  wisdom  and  a  better  morality,  a  better  law  and 
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a  better  God,  than  the  Bible's — the  humanitarian  religion  which, 
spreading  abroad  through  all  the  country  from  New  England — 
New  England  settled  by  men  who  prized  the  word  of  God  above 
everything  else — now  seeks,  by  the  hands  of  their  degenerate 
sons,  to  insinuate  itself  even  into  those  religious  communions 
which  profess  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

3.  We  have  one  more  criticism  to  offer  upon  this  work.  It 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  it  decries  the  famous  Galilean 
liberties.  De  Pressens(5  speaks  of  them  as  nothing  more  than  a 
declaring  the  Church  free  of  the  Pope  in  order  to  enslave  her  to 
the  king.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  says  on  this  subject 
on  pages  29-31,  97,  98,  242,  339,  and  352-354.  Now,  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Ultramontanes  of  France  and  elsewhere 
charge  upon  the  Galilean  Liberties,  that  they  subject  the  Church 
to  the  state.  And  it  appears  to  us  a  little  strange  that  a  lead- 
ing Protestant  minister  of  France  should  not  instinctively  avoid 
all  sympathy  of  opinion  and  feeling  with  that  portion  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Bishop  Lynch  comes  back  from  Rome  and 
tells  the  people  of  Charleston  that  the  American  bishops  who 
were  unfriendly  to  a  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility  by  the 
Vatican  Council,  have  modified  their  views;  and  that,  as  for 
himself,  he  had  always  held  to  it;  and  Bishop  Lynch,  on  the 
same  occasion,  more  than  once  referred  to  Gallicanism  in  a  way 
vrhich  showed  how  hostile  to  it  is  his  earnest  Romanism.  And 
we  repeat  that  it  is  strange  to  find  our  author  evincing  so 
much  sympathy  with  Ultramontane  dislike  of  Gallicanism. 
In  fact,  his  delineation  on  pages  353,  354,  of  the  "Organic 
Laws,"  made  at  the  time  of  Buonaparte's  Concordat  in  1802,  as 
cutting  off  ''the  Holy  Father"  from  the  French  bishops,  might 
well  be  the  production  of  the  bitterest  Jesuit  foe  to  the  Galilean 
liberties.  We  account  for  M.  de  Pressensd's  want  of  sympathy 
with  Gallicanism  as  we  do  for  his  erroneous  sentiments  criticised 
above.  He  has  the  Republic  on  the  brain.  He  is  somewhat  of 
a  radical,  and  quite  too  much  of  a  politician — not  hesitating,  as 
we  saw  above,  to  publish,  although  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  that 
the  nolle  Revolution  of  the  last  century  is  only  suspended,  he 
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assuredly  believes, /or  a  sAor^  time!  Recalls  the  state  "the 
great  French  idol."  (See  page  31.)  Doubtless  he  is  sighing 
for  the  downfall  of  the  empire;  and  so  the  Galilean  Liberties, 
important  as  they  are  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  hate  Popery, 
find  no  place  in  his  sympathies  absorbed  with  politics. 

Our  readers  may  find  in  the  North  British  Review  for  Au- 
gust, 1850,  a  very  full  account  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Principal  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
republished  in  his  collected  works.  He  makes  the  chief  eras  in 
the  history  of  this  subject  to  be — 1.  The  quarrel  between  King 
Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  2.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438, 
based  on  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle ; 
which  bodies  the  reader  should  understand  made  Councils  to  be 
superior  to  Popes.  3.  The  Concordat  of  1516  between  Francis 
I.  and  Leo  X.,  in  which  the  king  sacrificed  Gallican  Liberties  to 
Rome.  4.  The  excommunication,  deposition,  and  absolution  of 
Henry  IV.  5.  The  Declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682, 
under  Bossuet's  influence.  6.  The  controversy  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Bull  Unigeni- 
tus.  7.  The  Concordat  of  1801  between  First  Consul  Buona- 
parte and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  the  "Organic  Law"  founded 
upon  it.  Dr.  Cunningham  should  have  put  first  upon  this  list 
of  eras,  however,  one  which  he  has  omitted  entirely,  viz. :  1268, 
when  Louis  IX.,  afterwards  canonized,  about  to  go  on  his  cru- 
sade, published  his  famous  ordinance,  or  "Pragmatic  Sanction," 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  machin- 
ations of  the  pontiffs. 

NoWj  it  is  very  well  known  that  Bossuet's  famous  production, 
the  Declaration  above  named,  has  been  regarded  ever  since  1682 
as  "  the  authoritative  standard  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  and  the 
peculiar  symbol  of  the  Gallican  Church."  The  reader  will  find 
its  four  articles  quoted  in  full  in  a  note  to  Murdock's  Mosheim, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  309.  Dr.  Cunningham  gives  the  substance  thus: 
the  first  asserted  that  the  civil  power  is  independent  of  the  spir- 
itual ;  that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  in  temporal  matters — no 
right  to  depose  sovereigns  or  absolve  subjects;  the  second  af- 
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firmed  the  doctrine  of  Constance,  that  the  Council  is  superior  to 
the  Pope;  the  third,  that  the  Pope  must  regard  the  canons  of 
the  universal  Church  and  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church  of 
France;  the  fourth,  that  the  decision  of  a  Pope  was  not  "irre- 
formable,"  etc.  Now,  what  is  there  in  these  four  articles  of 
the  Declaration  which  at  all  resembles  a  subjugation  of  the 
Erench  Church  to  the  state  ? 

Of  Bossuet's  famous  defence  of  the  Declaration,  published  in 
1730,  long  after  his  death,  Dr.  Cunningham  says  that  he  ^'has 
certainly  proved  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  answered,  that 
the  Pope  has  no  legitimate  claim  upon  any  ground  of  Scripture, 
reason,  antiquity,  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  any  jurisdiction, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters;  to  superiority  over  a 
general  council;  to  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  canons; 
or  to  infallibility  in  questions  of  doctrine;  and  he  has  not  scru- 
pled to  produce,  in  confirmation  of  his  position,  cases  in  which 
Popes  have  contradicted  each  other,  and  have  unquestionably 
fallen  into  error  in  matters  both  of  faith  and  discipline."  Bos- 
suet's defence  would  be  nice  reading,  we  think,  for  the  Protest- 
ants of  Charleston,  to  whom  Bishop  Lynch  has  been  discoursing 
so  smoothly  of  late  concerning  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  In- 
fallible Pope. 

Dr.  Cunningham  distinctly  expresses  the  judgment  that  the 
GalHcan  divines  avoided  all  Erastian  ideas  of  the  subjection  of 
the  Church  to  the  State,  and  that  they  in  fact  hit  the  golden 
mean  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  as  to  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State. 

While  differing  thus  widely  in  some  things  with  our  author, 
we  nevertheless  recommend  his  work  as  able,  instructive,  and 
valuable.  The  subject  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  is 
of  the  profoundest  interest,  and  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting. 
M.  de  Pressense  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  its 
thorough  investigation. 


Reminincences  of  the  Indians.  By  the  Bev.  Cephas  Wash- 
burn,  A.  M.,  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  Dwight 
Mission  among  the   Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas.    With  a 
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Biography  of  the  Author,  by  Rov.  J.  W.  Moore  of  Arkansas, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Richmond:  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication.     Pp.  236,  12mo. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  delight,  and  we  adopt 
Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson's  words,  "In  no  book  have  we  ever  found 
more  graphic  or  life-like  sketches."  It  furnishes  evidence  that 
Mr.  Washburn  was,  to  use  Father  Moore's  expression,  "no  or- 
dinary man."  Dr.  Henry  R.  Wilson  of  Ohio,  once  associated 
with  him,  and  afterwards  missionary  for  some  years  to  India, 
also  says  in  his  letter  which  appears  in  the  volume,  that  his  mind 
was  "far  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  that  mind  had  been 
admirably  trained  and  cultivated.  My  first  impressions  in  my 
ignorance  were,  that  it  was  a  pity  such  talents  and  scholarship 
had  not  been  employed  in  some  city  pulpit  or  theological  chair, 
instead  of  being  unappreciated  and  unprofitably  employed  among 
the  untutored  and  ignorant  savages.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
I  learned  through  my  own  deficiencies  my  mistake ;  for  a  clear 
and  well-disciplined  mind  is  necessary  to  a  clear  and  simple  ex- 
hibition of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  uneducated  and  unculti- 
vated. Just  such  men  as  brother  Washburn  are,  of  all  others, 
the  men  needed  to  tear  away  the  rubbish  of  heathenism,  and  lay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  truth  upon  which  the  Church 
of  God  must  stand,  etc."  P.  45.  Just  here  we  must  remark, 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  why  Mr.  Washburn  is  called  "Su- 
perintendent of  the  Missions ;"  or  why  Dr.  H.  R.  Wilson,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  mission  for  a  while,  is  said  to  have  been 
"assistant  to  Mr.  Washburn."  P.  44.  The  American  Board, 
whose  that  mission  then  was,  we  know  never  made  any  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  it  is  strange  that,  believers  in  the  parity  of  pres- 
byters as  Presbyterians  are,  such  representations  should  find 
their  way  into  this  Presbyterian  book. 

And  here  let  us  observe  what  Father  Moore  refers  to  on  page 
Q^,  that  Mr.  Washburn  was  born  and  reared  a  Congregationalist ; 
but  that  that  was  a  different  thing  fifty  years  ago  from  what  is 
so  called  now.  "At  that  time  the  New  England  Primer  was 
among  the  first  books  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  the 
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Shorter  Catechism  which  it  contained  formed  the  basis  of 
their  religious  belief."  "TheBeechers  and  Cheevers  and  Grar- 
risons  had  not  then  risen  up  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  error  and 
infidelity  broadcast  over  the  land."  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment constituted  the  principal  difference  between  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches  in  those  days.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn having  been  providentially  thrown  amongst  Presbyterians, 
and  having  studied  their  system,  became  convinced  "that  it  was 
not  only  more  scriptural,"  but  "better  adapted  to  exclude  error 
and  preserve  purity  of  doctrine.  When  speaking  of  the  fearful 
strides  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity  as  recently  developed  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  Congrega- 
tionalism had  not  power  sufficient  to  keep  out  heresy.''  P.  QQ. 

The  details  of  missionary  sufferings  in  the  wilderness  present- 
ed on  pages  47-49,  83-88,  and  1^4-102,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  affecting.  The  simple,  unaffected  style  of  the  narrative 
would  at  first  impress  the  reader  with  the  idea  that  the  writer 
was  a  plain  and  simple  man,  fit  only  to  drive  a  little  wagon 
through  the  forest  and  across  swollen  creeks  and  rivers.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  reveals  the  simplicity  which  great- 
ness confers,  and  the  clearness  of  conception  and  statement 
which  marks  the  first  rate  intellect.  As  a  writer,  as  an  actor,  as 
a  missionary,  as  a  man,  we  are  disposed  to  place  Mr.  Washburn 
in  the  front  rank.  The  story  of  Col.  Eob  Bean  (pages  90-93) 
would  well  illustrate  all  these  points,  but  we  have  not  room  to 
copy  it.  The  details  of  witchcraft  amongst  the  Indians,  (pages 
134-139),  and  of  their  knowledge — that  is,  their  ignorance — of 
medicine  (pages  141-145),  are  very  interesting.  Mr.  Washburn 
declares  by  the  way, that  "celebrated Indian  specifics"  are  hum- 
bugs. Having  lived  amongst  six  or  seven  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
he  testifies  that  he  had  "never  known  or  heard  of  any  people 
who  have  suffered  more  from  ignorance  of  the  materia  medica, 
as  well  as  of  the  characteristics  of  disease,  than  the  Indians.'' 
P.  141.  But  by  far  the  most  striking  and  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  its  history  of  particular  characters  amongst  the  Cherokee 
chiefs,  and  particular  cases  of  conversion  amongst  the  people. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  think  the  history  of  Tah-neh's  conversion. 
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and  subsequent  life  and  experience  and  death,  (pages  148-159), 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  met  with. 
And  as  to  the  former,  we  confess  that  the  pictures  drawn  by  the 
author,  of  Ta-kah-to-kuh,  of  Ta-ka-e-tuh,  and  of  Dik-keh  the 
Just,  have  awakened  in  us  all  the  romantic  admiration  of  our 
youthful  days  for  Indian  manhood,  dignity,  politeness,  and  elo- 
quence. Still  further,  the  particulars  stated  concerning  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Cherokees  before  they  ever  saw  a  mission- 
ary, which  Mr.  Washburn  derived  from  these  chiefs,  who  were  all 
of  the  Indian  priesthood,  are  such  as  may  well  excite  to  curious 
speculation  concerning  the  origin  of  out  native  tribes.  Dr. 
Boudinot,  and  many  others,  have  been  led  by  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  of  Jewish  origin.  Mr.  Washburn  dissents, 
however,  mainly  on  the  ground,  that  he  never  had  any  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  any  Indian  rite  like  circumcision. 

Should  this  charming  volume  be  extensively  read  by  our  people, 
and  especially  our  ministers  and  students  of  theology,  we  should 
hope,  as  one  good  result  of  it,  for  a  great  increase  of  interest 
amongst  us  respecting  our  present  missions  to  the  Indians. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Washburn,  urging  the 
peculiar  claims  of  our  red  brethren  of  the  West  upon  our  Chris- 
tian sympathies.     It  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  us  all. 


The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland.  A  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Re- 
lation of  Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and  not  Established, 
to  their  Doctrinal  Confessions.  By  Alexander  Taylor 
Innes,  M.  a..  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scot- 
land, and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  of  Glasgow. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1867. 
Pp.  495,  8vo. 

Creeds  and  Churches  in  Scotland.  With  an  Appendix.  By 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncreiff,  Bart.,  D.  D.  Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  &  Douglas,  Princes  Street.     1869.     Pp.  98,  8vo. 

These  are  not  books  to  be  dealt  with  summarily.  For  this 
reason  alone  they  have  lain  for  a  long  time  on  our  table  un- 
noticed. We  live  in  hopes  of  being  able  at  some  future  day  to 
examine  and  report  upon  both  of  them  in  full  to  our  readers. 
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At  present  we  undertake  merely  to  introduce  these  interesting 
and  able  discussions  to  their  attention. 

The  author  of  the  former  work  says  it  is  not  a  book  of  church 
law,  but  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  or 
controls  churches  in  the  matter  of  their  creeds.  The  first  part  of 
his  book  is  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
the  Established  Church  in  respect  to  its  creed.  The  second,  to 
the  more  difficult  and  the  newer  question  of  its  relation  to  the 
non-established  churches  in  respect  of  their  creeds.  Ho  di- 
vides his  treasise  into  seven  chapters,  and  each  one  has  appended 
to  it  Statutes,  Acts  of  Assembly,  Articles  of  Faith,  Legal  De- 
cisions, Judges'  Speeches,  and  illustrative  documents  generally. 
Chapter  first  treats  of  the  Scottish  Confession  of  1560,  and  the 
Acts  reenacted  in  1567.  Chapter  second  treats  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  16-17,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  1690,  settling  the 
Presbyterian  church  government.  Chapter  third  discusses  the 
Treaty  of  Union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  contro- 
versy about  patronage  in  1843.  Chapter  fourth  considers  the 
present  legal  relation  of  the  Established  Church  to  its  creed. 
Chapter  fifth  treats  of  the  legal  theory  of  non-estabhshed 
churches.  Chapter  sixth  takes  up  questions  of  property  of  non- 
established  churches  in  relation  to  creeds.  Chapter  seventh  and 
last  discusses  the  position  assumed  by  non-established  churches 
in  Scotland  in  reference  to  their  creeds. 

Sir  Henry  Wcllwood  Moncreiff  is  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Free  Church.  His  book  is  founded  on  a  series  of  articles  in 
review  of  Mr,  Innes'  treatise  which  he  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Daily  Review.  He  expresses  his  high  sense  of  the  ability 
and  value  of  the  work,  but  makes  objections  to  some  of  its  po- 
sitions and  representations.  His  book  is  divided  into  nine  chap- 
ters, and  a  long  and  full  appendix.  He  first  discusses  the  legal 
views  held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  previously  to  1843,  and 
then  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  Auchterarder  case  which  came 
up  at  that  time.  After  that,  he  takes  up  the  existing  legal 
relations  of  the  Established  Church  to  her  creed.  Next  he  dis- 
cusses the    foundation   for   the  legal   claims   of  unestablished 
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churches.  The  Cardross  case  comes  up  in  Chapter  sixth.  The 
remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  questions  of  the  liberty  of 
an  unestabhshed  church  as  to  its  creed;  the  right  of  such  church 
to  civil  property ;  and  the  effect  on  property  of  the  union  of  un- 
established  churches. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  main  points  under  discussion 
relate  to  the  property  rights  of  churches  changing  their  creeds, 
both  as  to  churches  connected  with  a  civil  government,  and  as 
to  churches  free  and  independent ;  but  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  communicated  upon  various  points  relating  to  the  whole 
question  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Bible  Text  Cyclopedia :  a  complete  classification  of  Scrip- 
ture Texts  in  the  form  of  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Subjects, 
By  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Author  of  "The  Sabbath-school." 
First  American  from  seventh  English  edition.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.;  Edinburgh:  Gall  &  Inglis,  6  George 
street.     Pp.  524,  8vo. 

This  is  not  a  common  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  but  a  complete 
classification  of  texts,  and  a  full  index  of  subjects  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  Every  student  who  values  his  moments  knows 
the  advantage  of  a  full  index  to  any  work  of  reference.  Mr. 
Inglis  has  prepared  such  a  companion  to  the  Bible,  and  we 
think  he  has  done  it  well.  He  claims  to  have  put  into  his  in- 
dex every  subject  which  has  place  in  the  sacred  volume,  whether 
doctrinal,  devotional,  practical,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, or  secular,  and  the  name  of  every  person  and  place 
connected  with  any  historical  event;  also,  to  have  collected 
every  text  of  Scripture  belonging  to  each  topic — which  has  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  for  more  than  seven  years.  The  book 
contains  524  large  pages,  in  very  small  type,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  very  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  it  presents  an  immense 
collection  of  texts.  We  had  occasion  to  examine  it  soon  after 
it  came  into  our  possession,  on  a  particular  subject,  and  received 
entire  satisfaction.  The  subject  was  prayer.  We  wished  to 
ascertain  at  a  glance  how  much  and  what  the  Scriptures  contain 
respecting  prayer  for  temporal  blessings.  The  first  thing  we 
saw  was  that  eight  full  pages  were  taken  up  with  the  general 
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subject  of  Prayer,  under  the  heads  of  Prayer  Enjoined,  Prayer 
Answered,  Examples  of  Answer  to  Prayer,  Prayer  Denied, 
Prayer  by  Divine  Aid,  Prayer  Intercessory  Enjoined,  Prayer 
Intercessory,  examples  of.  Examples  of  Intercessory  Prayers 
Answered,  Prayer  Intercessory  Solicited,  Prayer  at  Meals,  Pleas 
Employed  in  Prayer.  At  different  points  we  were  bidden  to 
refer  to  correlative  topics.  And  there  was  a  special  notification 
that  Prayer  in  connexion  with  the  following  objects,  will  be 
found  under  the  heads:  Affliction;  God's  Favor;  Holy  Spirit; 
Ministers  ;  Pardon ;  Spiritual  Blessings  ;  Temporal  Blessings ; 
Temptation;  Wisdom.  Turning  then  to  the  particular  topic  of 
our  search,  we  found  a  full  half  page  of  texts  authorising  and 
commanding  prayer  for  temporal  blessings ;  and  also  a  variety 
of  examples  of  prayer  for  temporal  blessings  on  the  part  of  Old 
Testament  saints. 

Wc  are  confident  that  we  may  safely  recommend  the  book  to 
all  ministers  and  other  students  of  the  Scriptures. 


•K 


Sorrow.  By  Rev.  John  Reid,  Author  of  "  Voices  of  the  Soul 
Answered  in  God."  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
530  Broadway.     1870.    Pp.  373,  12mo. 

The  wise  man  says :  "  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end."  If  this  were  true  in  Solomon's  day,  much  more  true 
must  it  be  now.  The  idea  of  a  hook-maker  is  that  of  one  seek- 
ing out  a  theme,  then  raking  up  materials  respecting  it,  and 
then  putting  these  together,  and  the  job  is  done.  Now,  consid- 
ering the  quantity  of  books  which  already  exist,  and  the  labor 
and  toil  which  they  impose  on  the  reading  world,  and  especially 
on  reviewers  and  critics,  ought  it  not  to  be  counted  a  peniten- 
tiary off*ence  for  any  person  to  perpetrate  book-making?  There 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  allowed.  Only  when  a  man's  bones 
are  on  fire  with  some  subject  to  which  he  must  give  vent  or  be 
consumed — only  when  his  mind  and  heart  are  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  certain  ideas  long  reflected  on  and  demanding  expression, 
should  he  be  suffered  to  resort  to  types. 

Now,  here  is  a  preacher  who  could  find  time  to  make  a  book. 
His  theme  is  a  tender  one,  but  he  coolly  anatomizes  it.     He  sits 
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down  deliberately  and  indites  twenty-two  mortal  chapters,  tell- 
ing us  all  about  sorrow.     One  chapter  treats  of  "The  Causes  of 
Sorrow;"  another,  "The  Sorrow  of  Great  Minds;"  another, 
"  The  Loneliness  of  the  Human  Spirit  as  affecting  its  Sorrow;" 
another,  "  Sorrow  as  connected  with  the  Love  that  subsists  be- 
tween the  Sexes;"  another,   "The  Sorrow  of  Children;"  an- 
other, "  The  Sorrow  of  Different  Races.     There  are  some  ref- 
erences in  the  volume  to  the  Man  of  sorrows,  and  there  is  a 
brief  and  shallow  chapter  on  sorrow  for  sin ;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  good  things  and  many  pretty  things  and  interesting 
stories  scattered  all  through  it.     Moreover,  the  style  is  pleasing, 
clear,  vigorous,  and  lively.     The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  of 
reading,  of  cultivation,  and  of  thought,  and  we  should  hope  a 
Christian.     We  have  not  met  with  an  unsound  opinion  in  the 
volume,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  injure  anybody  who 
should  read  it.     But  it  appears  to  us  a  preposterous  thing  for  a 
minister  to  have  time  for  such  work  as  this.     And  it  looks  very 
cold  and  unfeeling  to  take  the  human  bosom  apart  and  put  all 
its  tenderest  feelings  and  emotions  on  the  shelves  of  a  cabinet. 
The  anatomists  do  that  sort  of  work  on  dead  bodies — this  writer 
upon  living  hearts.     He  reminds  us  of  a  medical  author  taking 
up  fever,  or  cholera,  or  hydrophobia,  and  describing  the  causes 
and  the  symptoms  and  the  effects  of  such  a  complaint.     But 
the  parallel  is  not  complete.     Such  a  medical  writer  would,  of 
course,  give  adequate   consideration   to  the   methods  of  cure. 
Mr.  Beid  is  minute  and  full  in  his  account  of  the  causes  and 
symptoms  and  operations  of  sorrow,  but  it  is  very  little  which 
he  says  of  the  remedy,  and  that  little  not  very  satisfactory. 

We  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Beid;  but  we  believe  him  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  book  much  more  worthy  of  a  minister  and  of 
a  man  than  this. 

Macaulay  remarks  that  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  tran- 
scribed six  times  the  History  of  Thucydides;  but  adds  that  if 
he  had  been  a  young  politician  of  the  present  age,  he  might,  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  have  skimmed  innumerable  newspapers 
and  pamphlets.  He  goes  on  to  express  some  doubt  whether 
the  changes  on  which  the  admirers  of  modern  institutions  delight 
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to  dwell,  have  improved  our  condition  as  much  in  reality  as  in 
appearance.  Rumford  proposed  to  feed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's 
soldiers  cheaply,  and  his  plan  was  simply  to  compel  a  thorough 
mastication  of  their  food.  Macaulay  says  to  digest  a  page  gives 
the  mind  more  nutriment  than  to  devour  a  volume.  The  great 
critic  also  ridicules  Johnson's  contempt  for  the  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Athenian  people,  because  they  had  few  books. 
"  Books  were  indeed  few,  but  they  were  excellent  and  they  were 
accurately  known.  It  is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by 
repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  contemplating  a  few  great 
models  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined.  A  man  of  letters  must 
now  read  much  that  he  soon  forgets,  and  much  from  which  he 
learns  nothing  worthy  to  be  remembered." 

Now,  would  it  not  be  a  task  thoroughly  to  masticate  and  per- 
fectly to  digest  a  page  of  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  ? 
It  would  be  the  mastication  and  digestion  of  water-gruel !  And 
the  fact  is,  we  are  just  flooded  with  this  water-gruel.  All  that 
we  can  do  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  hundreds  of  new  books 
is  just  what  Macaulay  calls  slcimming ;  but  alas!  it  is  but  a  thin 
coating  of  cream  generally  which  the  skimming  yields.  The 
country  is  in  the  condition  of  our  Southern  farmers  generally — 
it  has  too  many  cattle  for  its  pastures.  It  has  too  much  of  this 
kind  of  book-making  stock.  It  ought  to  kill  off  three-fourths 
of  them,  and  then  the  rest  would  improve.  But  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  we  do  not  apply  a  word  of  all  this  to  our  Southern 
country  or  people.  The  South  is  deficient  in  writers.  She 
should  take  up  the  pen  and  assert  herself  with  it.  Our  remark 
applies  to  the  North,  and  especially  to  the  Northeast. 

For  the  country  to  be  flooded  with  corrupt  reading  in  yellow 
covers,  is  a  dreadful  evil;  but  we  believe  it  is  incomparably  a 
more  dreadful  evil  for  the  Church  to  be  deluged  with  trashy 
books.  Where  will  the  Church  be  in  a  century  if  the  present 
process  goes  on,  and  goes  on,  as  it  seems  likely  to  go  on,  with 
accelerated  speed  ?  "What  will  the  effect  be  of  a  hundred  years 
of  diluting  our  faith?  The  Scriptures  pushed  out  of  the  way, 
and  all  the  great  uninspired  masters  in  Israel  forsaken,  and  mil- 
lions of  pages  that  cannot  be  masticated,  swallowed  whole — or. 
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to  change  the  figure,  poured  through  the  minds  of  our  church- 
members  like  barrels  of  water  through  a  sieve.  What  kind  of 
a  faith  would  be  found  remaining  within  these  minds,  if,  after  a 
century  of  this  sort  of  deluging,  it  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  pious  book-makers ;  and,  being  well  dried  and 
carefully  rubbed  to  get  into  it  a  little  warmth,  it  were  then  to 
be  compared  with  the  only  standard  ?  And  where  is  the  hope 
of  the  world,  yellow-covered  literature  or  no  yellow-covered  lit- 
erature, if  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  to  be  not  only  a  candle 
put  out,  but  drowned  in  this  cold  flood  of  many  waters  ? 

A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  between  the  States ; 
its  Causes,  Character,  Conduct,  and  Besults.  Presented  in  a 
Series  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty  HalL  By  Alexander  H. 
Stephens.  "  Times  change  and  men  often  change  with  them, 
but  principles  never."  In  Two  Volumes,  Vol.  li.  National 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Zeigler, 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.     827  pages,  8vo. 

Reviewing  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stephens's  great  work,  we 
said:  "We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  second 
volume — yet  to  be  published,  perhaps  yet  to  be  written — or  how 
far  we  may  be  able  to  approve  Mr.  Stephens's  deliverances  upon 
the  facts  of  our  late  great  struggle  for  liberty.  His  strictures 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Administration  may  possibly  displease 
many,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  showed  wise  and  prudent  statesman- 
ship, which  posterity  will  better  appreciate  than  the  present  gen- 
eration can.  That  noble  army  of  devoted  men,  who  won  such 
glorious  victories  over  hostile  nature  as  well  as  over  an  enemy 
vastly  superior  numerically ;  that  yet  nobler  army  of  devoted 
women,  who  at  home  endured  worse  than  physical  trials,  he 
cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to,  so  far  as  language  of  mortal  man 
can  portray  a  heroism  the  very  doing  of  which  exalts  humanity 
beyond  even  the  highest  ideal  the  merely  speculative  mind  of 
man  can  form.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
promised  second  volume,  we  cordially  commend  this  first  one. 
It  deals  only,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  principles  which  impelled 
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the  Soutkern  States  to  their  grand  historic  movement  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  vital  doctrine  lyitig  at  the  root  of  all  federative 
union — that  is,  right  of  withdrawal  so  soon  as  the  union  be- 
comes oppressive.  It  deals  only  with  these  matters,  and  it  han- 
dles them  well." 

The  misgiving  expressed  was  felt  by  many,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Stephens  differed  widely  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  from  an  annoy- 
ing apprehension,  as  well  as  with  a  sense  of  increased  admira- 
tion for  the  high  and  noble  qualities  of  the  author,  that  we  read 
this  dreaded  second  volume.  Its  masterly  exposition  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  contended,  could  add  but  little  to  our 
estimate  of  his  statesmanlike  views  and  his  profound  insight  into 
the  philosophy  of  history.  But  the  fair,  temperate,  and  dig- 
nified statement  which  he  makes  of  the  differences  in  opinion 
between  Mr.  Davis  and  himself,  compels  us  to  confess— and  we 
do  it  gladly — that  we  have  heretofore  misjudged  the  man  and 
failed  fully  to  apprehend  the  nobility  of  his  character,  mistaken 
as  we  still  think  his  views  to  have  been.  It  is  due  to  him,  in 
view  of  the  large  misconstruction  which  his  course  during  the 
war  suffered  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  that  no  small  part  of 
this  review  should  be  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  his  own  repre- 
resentation  of  what  his  position  was.  We  quote  from  scattered 
passages  enough  to  clear  up  this  point.  Opening  this  subject 
on  page  60O,  he  says: 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  state  most  explicitly,  that 
there  never  was  any  feud,  properly  speaking,  between  Mr.  Davis 
and  myself.  We  differed,  it  is  true,  very  widely  upon  several 
matters  of  policy,  as  well  as  upon  some  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law.  We  had  differed,  as  before  stated,  upon  the  policy 
of  introducing  the  new  feature  into  the  Democratic  platform  in 
1860,  which  caused  a  disruption  of  that  party  and  led  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distin- 
guished leader  on  that  line  of  policy  in  the  Senate.  We  dif- 
fered also  upon  the  poHcy  of  secession,  when  that  course  was 
adopted.  After  the  rejection  of  the  Crittenden  proposition,  he 
advised  secession,  as  we  have  seen.  I  did  not  concur  with  him 
in  the  expediency  of  that  course.     But  on  these  and  other  points 
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of  difference,  there  was  nothing  like  a  feud  between  us;  nor 
were  our  personal  relations,  or  free  interchange  of  views  upon 
public  questions,  interrupted  at  all  by  them.  On  the  same 
points  I  differed  as  widely  with  Mr.  Toombs,  and  two-thirds 
perhaps  of  the  Montgomery  Congress.  So  likewise  I  differed 
with  Mr.  Davis,  after  the  organisation  of  the  new  Confederacy, 
and  the  war  was  waged  to  overthrow  it,  upon  several  matters 
connected  with  the  proper  administration  of  our  affairs.  These 
related  to  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  wielding  most  efficiently  our  internal  resources  of 
men  and  money,  as  well  as  proper  external  agencies,  for  the 
success  of  the  great  cause  involved  in  the  conflict — the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  several  States — to  which  no  one  could  be  more 
devoted  than  I  was.  These  differences,  however,  wide  and  thor- 
ough as  they  were,  as  we  shall  see,  caused  no  personal  breach 
between  us.  Kone  of  them,  moreover,  related  to  the  general 
treatment  of  prisoners.  On  that  point  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment between  us." 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  to  show  that  the  responsibility  of  all  their  sufferings 
rested  entirely  upon  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  to  un- 
fold the  plan  which  he  proposed  in  reference  to  those  in  our 
hands.  This  was  to  release  upon  parole  all  except  a  few  thou- 
sand officers,  under  the  conviction  that  such  a  course  would  have 
a  powerful  political  effect  in  favor  of  our  cause  at  the  North. 
The  Confederate  authorities  thought  otherwise.  But  on  this 
point  Mr.  Stephens  had  no  direct  conference  with  Mr.  Davis. 

^'This,"  he  says,  "brings  up  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
real  differences,  as  I  understood  them,  between  myself  and  him, 
as  well  as  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  our  af- 
fairs, as  to  the  true  external  policy,  especially  towards  the 
Northern  States,  to  be  pursued  by  the  Confederate  States,  from 
the  time  of  their  separation  throughout  the  war." 

According  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Stephens's  "leading  object" 
was  to  secure  the  accession  to  the  new  Confederacy  of  not  only 
the  Border  States,  but  ultimately  of  the  great  Northwestern 
States  also,  and  even,  if  possible,  in  the  end  to  prevail  upon  all 
the  States  of  the  old  Union  to  come  together  once  more — this 
time  on  clearly  defined  federal  principles,  whi^h  would  exclude,, 
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every  thought  of  consolidation.  But  these  views  were  against 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  South.  The  separation  was  held 
by  our  people  to  be  complete  and  final.  "In  this  doctrine  so 
given  forth,  [by  the  press  and  by  public  speakers,]  I  understood 
Mr.  Davis  to  concur."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  This  general  policy,  stated  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have 
quoted  [the  "Corner-stone  speech"],  was  what  subjected  me  to 
the  charge  of  "Unionism  "  by  some  of  the  presses  in  the  South 
throughout  the  war,  and  by  some  of  them  the  charge  may  have 
gone  to  the  extent  of  impressing  the  public  mind  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  on  our 
side.  A  greater  mistake,  however,  was  never  made.  The  only 
difference  between  me  and  any  other  of  the  most  ardent  devo- 
tees in  the  cause,  was  as  to  the  best  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  its 
prosecution,  and  the  best  means  to  be  used  for  accomplishing 
whatever  object  should  be  resolved  upon  as  the  best,  if  nothing 
eke  but  the  averting  of  ultimate  subjugation." 

After  this  follows  the  history  of  the  mission,  in  1863,  of  Mr. 
Stephens  to  Washington,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  effecting 
an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  with  the  hope 
of  also  doing  something  toward  opening  the  way  for  future  ne- 
gotiations which  might  lead  to  peace,  This  measure  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stephens;  but  before  it  could  be  carried  out, 
such  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  affairs,  that 
he  felt  quite  hopeless  of  any  good  result.  On  reaching  Rich- 
mond, he  received  information  from  Mr.  Seddon  which  convinced 
him  of  this.  The  next  paragraph  (p.  564)  presents  his  views  as 
to  the  effect  of  our  military  movements  at  this  time : 

"I  also  had  an  interview  with  the  President  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  obtained.  We  talked  freely  over  tho  subject  of  my 
letter,  as  well  as  the  then  position  of  affairs  in  the  military 
view.  I  explained  to  him  more  fully  than  I  had  done  in  the 
letter,  the  ulterior  objects  I  had  hopes  of  effecting  when  it  was 
written,  but  stated  that  the  change  in  the  military  aspect  since 
the  letter  was  written  had  entirely  changed  my  views  as  to  the 
propriety  or  policy  of  then  undertaking  anything  on  that  line. 
The  movement  of  our  army  into  Pennsylvania  would  greatly 
excite  the  war  spirit  and  strengthen  the  war  party — effects  di- 
rectly opposite  to  those  which  I  had  hoped  to  produce  while  our 
armies  were  remaining  quiet  after  their  recent  victories,  and 
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with  the  then  state  of  feeling  at  the  North.  I  stated  that  it 
was  a  question  of  great  doubt  with  me  when  my  offer  was  made 
whether  I  would  be  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  character  of 
such  commissioner  as  was  proposed,  but  I  now  considered  it  al- 
most certain  that  any  application  of  the  sort  would  be  rejected 
under  existing  circumstances;  and  my  judgment,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  referred  to,  was  as  decidedly  against  the  policy 
of  making  the  proposal  then,  as  it  was  in  favor  of  it  when  the 
letter  was  written." 

The  President  and  Cabinet,  however,  were  more  sanguine  of 
a  successful  result  for  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Stephens  was  ac- 
cordingly sent.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  receive  the  special 
commissioner;  and  Mr.  Stephens  returned  more  strongly  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  the  conviction  that  a  strictly  defensive 
war  was  our  true  policy. 

"In  this  connection,"  he  states  in  conclusion,  "in  speaking 
of  these  differences  between  Mr.  Davis  and  myself  on  this  branch 
of  our  external  policy,  I  will  add  that  they  became  so  wide  and 
decided  in  the  following  year,  during  the  Presidential  canvass 
at  the  North  between  Lincoln  and  McClellan,  as  to  lead  to  a 
correspondence  between  us  on  the  subject,  which  excited  perhaps 
a  little  temporary  feeling  on  both  sides,  but  which  in  no  way 
interfered  with  our  personal  relations,  or  with  our  full,  free,  cor- 
dial, and  continued  interchange  of  views  upon  all  matters  of 
public  interest.  There  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  at  no  time, 
upon  these  or  any  other  questions,  a  personal  breach,  or  any- 
thing like  a  feud  between/US.  So  much,  then,  in  answer  to  your 
inquiry  touching  oup/tlifferences,  so  far  as  they  related  to  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy." 

He  then  explains  the  nature  of  their  differences  upon  matters 
of  internal  policy  and  questions  of  constitutional  law.  Mr. 
Stephens  thought  the  "produce-loan"  scheme  an  inadequate 
method  for  utilising  our  staple  productions  as  financial  means  ; 
believed  in  supporting  the  armies  by  a  tax  in  kind  on  bread- 
stuffs,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  stringent  war  measures 
of  the  Administration — "the  impressment  of  provisions  at  ar- 
bitrary prices,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
the   raising  of  the  necessary  military  forces  by  conscription." 
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But  ho  denies  in  warm  and  emphatic  terms  that  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  course  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  these 
matters  in  any  way  influenced  his  zeal  for  the  cause.  (P.  574.) 

"These  differences,  wide  as  they  were,  in  no  degree  caused 
me  to  withhold  my  cordial  support  and  cooperation  wherever  I 
saw  the  possihility  of  effecting  any  good  on  that  line  of  policy 
which  the  Administration  thought  proper  to  adopt,  even  though 
it  was  against  my  own  judgment.  I  neither  headed  nor  coun- 
tenanced anything  like  factious  opposition  to  the  execution  of 
those  measures  which  I  thought  would  be  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences.  This  would  have  produced  dissensions  and 
divisions,  which  in  my  judgment  could  lead  to  nothing  but  the 
most  disastrous  results.  My  views  upon  them  were  given  to 
Mr.  Davis,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  most  earnest  and  friendly  manner.  When  they 
were  so  given,  without  avail,  I  remained  silent  before  the  coun- 
try, except  in  a  few  instances  in  which  self-vindication  became 
a  public  duty." 

So  much  for  the  relations  between  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens. The  general  spirit  of  the  latter  may  be  best  seen  per- 
haps in  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  the  conduct  of  the 
President  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference : 


a 


By  the  course  he  proposed,  I  understood  him  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  Richmond  could  still  be  defended,  notwithstanding 
Sherman  had  already  made  considerable  progress  on  his  march 
from  Savannah;  and  that  our  cause  GovXdi  still  be  successfully 
maintained,  without  any  change  in  the  internal  policy  upon  the 
subjects  referred  to  before.  His  general  views  and  purposes  at 
the  time  were  set  forth  with  that  firmness  and  decision  so  char- 
acteristic of  him,  in  the  message  he  sent  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  and  in  a  speech  he  made  at  the  Af- 
rican church,  (a  noted  place  for  public  speaking  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,)  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after  our  return. 
The  newspaper  sketches  of  that  speech  were  meagre,  as  well  as 
inaccurate,  in  several  particulars,  and,  upon  the  whole,  came  far 
short  of  so  presenting  its  substance  even,  as  to  give  those  who 
did  not  hear  it  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  its  full 
force  and  power.  It  was  not  only  bold,  undaunted,  and  confi- 
dent in  its  tone,  but  had  that  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  rare 
form  of  expression,  as  well  as  magnetic  influence  in  its  delivery, 
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by  which  the  passions  of  the  masses  of  the  people  are  moved  to 
their  profoundest  depths,  and  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement. Many  who  had  heard  this  master  of  oratory  in  his 
most  brilliant  displays  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  hustings,  said 
they  never  before  saw  Mr.  Davis  so  really  majestic!  The  occa- 
sion and  the  effects  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  all  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  caused  the  minds  of  not  a  few 
to  revert  to  like  appeals  by  Rienzi  and  Demosthenes.  While  it 
was  well  calculated  to  awaken  associations  and  suggest  compari- 
sons of  that  sort,  it  nevertheless,  by  the  character  of  its  policy, 
equally  reminded  me  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  *  Six  Hun- 
dred' at  Balaklava,  of  which  some  one — I  forget  who — in  wit- 
nessing it,  said,  in  substance:  'It  is  brilliant;  it  is  grand — but 
it  is  not  war!'  However  much  I  admired  the  heroism  of  the 
sentiments  expressed,  yet  in  his  general  views  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  then  situation,  I  could  not  concur." 

His  discussion  of  the  situation  is  summed  up  with  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  those  leaders  whose  counsels  he  disapproved : 

"  I  doubt  not  that  all — the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  Con- 
gress— did  the  very  best  they  could,  from  their  own  convictions 
of  what  was  best  to  be  done  at  the  time." 

This  is  manly  and  generous  language  from  one  who  so  thor- 
oughly disliked  the  policy  pursued,  so  strongly  felt  the  truth  of 
his  own  convictions,  and  suffered  so  much  contumely  and  mis* 
representation  in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  throughout  the 
struggle. 

The  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest  ia 
such,  in  comprehensive  reach  of  thought,  clear  analysis,  dispas- 
sionate search  for  naked  truth,  and  large  and  sound  use  of  his- 
torical illustration,  as  to  ensure  the  book  a  high  place  among 
the  great  political  works  of  all  the  races  capable  of  constitu- 
tional government.  All  that  we  said  of  the  merits  of  the  first 
volume  in  this  regard  will  justly  apply  with  perhaps  still  greater 
force  to  the  volume  under  review.  It  contains,  besides,  vivid  and 
generous  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the 
late  war,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  surprising  picture 
given  of  the  genius  and  bearing  of  General  Grant,  whose  powers 
Mr.  Stephens  certainly  estimates  far  more  highly  than  our  peo- 
ple have  been  disposed  to  estimate  them* 
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We  cannot  do  better  in  closing  this  sketch  than  quote  one  of 
the  paragraphs  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  treats  of  our  present  sit- 
uation and  the  political  suicide  it  behoves  us  to  avoid : 

"We,  it  is  true,  cannot  resist,  or  offer  any  violent  opposition. 
We  can  only  bear  with  patience  and  fortitude,  as  best  we  may, 
what  is  imposed  upon  us ;  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred, 
do  not  let  us  attempt  to  govern  ourselves — not  as  we  seefit^  but 
as  our  conquerors  see  fit !  That  would  be  but  their  government 
at  last,  without  any  of  its  responsibility.  By  every  consider  a-' 
tion,  then,  we  should  not,  by  giving  these  measures  a  formal 
approval,  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being  told,  when  the 
disastrous  consequences  follow,  which  will  inevitably  ensue,  that 
it  was  we  ourselves,  and  not  they,  who  brought  such  ruin  upon 
the  country!" 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  PROVIDENCE   OF  GOD  AS   RELATED  TO  THE 

WORK  OF  REDEMPTION. 

There  are  two  great  chains  connecting  man  in  his  destiny 
with  eternity  and  with  God.  One  is  the  chain  of  God's  provi- 
dence ;  the  other  is  the  chain  of  Christ's  redemption.  It  might 
at  first  appear  diflficult  to  decide  which  of  these,  considered  in 
itself  and  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  other,  affords  matter  of 
more  profound  and  interesting  inquiry. 

How  wonderful,  for  instance,  is  the  chain  of  divine  provi- 
dence, as,  taking  its  origin  in  the  depth  of  the  eternal  purposes 
of  God,  and  interweaving  itself  with  all  the  details  of  human 
history,  it  forges  its  successive  links  in  the  midst  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  the  growth  and  decay  of  civilisations,  and  the 
revolutions  and  dismemberments  of  states,  presenting  to  us  the 
finger  of  God  in  every  event  of  history,  from  the  falling  of  a 
sparrow  to  the  overthrow  of  a  kingdom  or  the  extinction  of  a 
world. 

llow  wonderful,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  chain  of  redemp- 
tion, which  takes  its  rise  in  the  depth  of  the  same  unfathoma- 
ble eternity,  which  we  may  trace  backward  link  by  link  to  the 
same  deep  counsels  of  the  same  unchanging  Jehovah;  and 
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which,  as  we  follow  it  onward  through  all  coming  time,  unfolds 
itself  link  by  link  in  the  calling  of  those  who  have  been  predes- 
tinated, in  the  justification  of  those  who  have  been  called,  and 
in  the  glorification  of  those  who  have  been  justified;  whose  last 
link  shall  then  be  formed,  when  *'the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads;"  when  "they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

But  while  either  one  of  these  departments  of  truth  opens  to 
us  a  field  of  thought  unlimited  in  its  extent,  and  transcendent 
in  its  range,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  profoundest  subject  of 
inquiry  open  to  man — that  which  in  his  present  state  involves 
for  him  most  of  mystery;  that  which,  as  it  shall  be  unfolded  to 
him  in  a  future  state,  shall  constitute  the  theme  of  enraptured 
and  unwearied  contemplation — is  the  connexion  between  these 
two  great  departments  of  truth:  the  truth  of  providence  and 
the  truth  of  redemption ;  the  interlinking  of  these  two  chains  in 
the  purposes  of  God,  by  which  all  the  movements  of  his  prov- 
idence are  related  to  his  purpose  of  redemption ;  by  which  all 
the  events  of  time  stand  connected  with  his  methods  of  grace, 
and  all  human  history  becomes  more  or  less  directly  the  history 
of  salvation  through  the  cross  of  Christ. 

This  is  the  great  theme  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  sufficiently  unfolded 
the  divine  method  of  redemption  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  having  sufficiently  vindicated  this  method 
from  all  the  attacks  and  aspersions  of  its  enemies,  he  proceeds 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  consider  the  relations  of  God's  provi- 
dence to  this  one  and  only  method  of  salvation.  He  views  the 
human  family  as  divided  by  the  line  of  God's  covenants  into 
two  great  classes — the  Jew,  embracing  those  originally  taken 
into  covenant  relation  with  God;  and  the  Gentile,  embracing 
those  originally  excluded  from  this  visible  covenant  relation. 
He  traces  the  history  of  God's  providence  in  reference  to  these 
two  classes  through  the  ages  that  are  past,  showing  that  in  it 
all  there  was  distinct  reference  to  the  personal  coming  of  Christ 
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and  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  his  coming.     Then,  taking 
a  still  hroader  range   of  argument,   and  sweeping   downward 
along  the  course  of  the  ages  yet  to  come,  he  shows  that  all  the 
dispensations  of  providence   toward  the  Jew  and  toward  the 
Gentile,  even  to  the  end  of  time,  shall  have  reference  to  the 
great  work  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  reasons  the 
apostle,  if,  as  we  know,  the  gross  darkness  which  for  ages  rested 
over  the  heathen  world,  was  a  judicial  darkness,  God  having  by 
the  methods  of  his  providence  "given  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not   convenient"  until  such 
time  as  the  purposes  of  his  covenant  with  Israel  should  be  ac- 
complished, so   also  the  blindness  which  is  now  happened  unto 
Israel  is  a  judicial  blindness — God  having  by  the  methods  of 
his  providence   given  them   over  to  blindness  of  mind  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  until  such  time  as  his  purposes  with  the  Gentile 
world  shall  be  accomplished.     As  the  exclusion  of  the  Gentile 
under  the  former  dispensation  was  temporary  and  not  final,  so 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jew  under  this   dispensation  is  temporary 
and  not  final.     As  there  was  a-  purpose  of  mercy  in  the  former 
exclusion,  so  there  is  a  purpose  of  mercy  in   the  latter.     As 
when  the  purpose  of  mercy  in   the    first  instance  was  accom- 
plished by  the  coming  of  the  "fulness  of  the  times,"  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  was  broken  down  and  the  Gentiles  became 
fellow-heirs  of  the  promise ;  so  when  the  purpose  of  mercy  in  the 
second  instance  shall  have  been  accomplished  by  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  coming  in,  then  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away  from 
Israel's  eyes,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.     There  shall  then 
be  one  fold  and   one   Shepherd,  and  the  ultimate  design  of  all 
God's  providence  shall  have  been  realised  in  the  gathering  tO' 
gether  in  one  of  all  things  in  Christ. 

To  this  view  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  related  to  his  pur- 
pose of  redemption,  we  ask  attention,  as  involving  matters  of 
exceeding  interest  to  all  who  love  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and 
pray  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Let  us 
take  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  apostle  as  our  guide,  and  let 
us  step  reverently  and  with  caution,  not  seeking  to  be  wise 
"above  that  which  is  written,"  but  within  due  limits  to  trace 
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out  for  our  edification   and  comfort  the  precious  lessons  of  the 
providence  of  God. 

I.  The  first  thought  which  claims  our  attention  is  the  relation 
of  providence  to  the  work  of  redemption  during  the  ages  which 
preceded  the  personal  coming  of  Christ.  What  this  relation 
was  the  apostle  very  distinctly  tells  us,  when,  in  the  thirty- 
second,  thirty-third,  and  thirty-fourth  verses  of  the  chapter  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  he  says,  addressing  the  Gentiles 
and  speaking  to  them  of  the  Jews:  "For  as  ye  in  times  past 
have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through 
their  unbelief;  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  believed,  that 
through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy.  For  God  hath 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all." 

The  word  "concluded,"  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
our  English  version,  "shut  up  together,"  is  expressive  of  the 
result  of  a  demonstration  fully  and  fairly  made,  or  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  wrought  out  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  peradventure  or  doubt,  and  to  seal  in  silence  the  lips  of 
all  who  would  deny  it.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  word  con- 
cluded is  expressive  of  the  result  of  a  broad  induction,  wherein 
by  numerous  and  varied  experiments,  all  tending  to  the  same 
result,  though  instituted  under  widely  different  circumstances,  a 
certain  great  fact  has  been  established  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  its  truth  has  been  recorded 
upon  the  pages  of  Revelation. 

The  fact  to  be  established  was  the  unbelief  of  the  natural 
heart — unbelief,  as  the  exponent  of  a  depraved  and  sinful  na- 
ture, being  employed  to  express  that  deep  depravity  and  sinful- 
ness of  which  it  is  at  once  the  fruitful  germ  and  the  matured 
and  ripened  fruit.  The  design  of  God's  providential  dealings 
with  his  own  people  and  with  the  heathen  had  been  to  establish 
this  great  fact,  that  man  is  totally  and  helplessly  depraved,  hav- 
ing in  him  no  latent  germ  of  spiritual  fife — no  element  of  holi- 
ness that  might  be  developed  into  the  true  worship  and  service 
of  God.  To  establish  this  fact,  God  was  pleased  to  institute,  so 
to  speak,  in  Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  heathenism  on  the 
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other,  two  great  experiments,  or  rather  two  great  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  human  nature,  to  see  whether  or  not  there  was 
in  it  any  power  of  self-redemption. 

Let  us  look  at  these  two  experiments  separately;  and  first  let 
us  study  that  which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  paganism. 
The  object  of  this  first  experiment  was  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
that  man,  under  the  light  of  nature  and  under  the  guidance  of 
reason  and  conscience,  can  never  attain  of  himself  to  any  true 
knowledge  of  God,  to  any  real  communion  with  him,  or  to  any 
satisfying  hope  of  eternal  life;  that  so  deep  are  the  stains  of 
depravity,  and  so  total  is  the  alienation  of  the  soul  from  Grod, 
there  can  never  be,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  unfolding  of  any  true  spiritual  life,  or  the  attainment  of  a 
religion  suited  to  man's  necessities  and  wants. 

This  experiment,  which  had  been  in  progress  for  four  thou- 
sand years  when  our  Saviour  appeared  upon  the  earth,  was  both 
fairly  and  fully  tried.  Man,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  and  powers,  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  cosmos,  re- 
flecting from  every  part  of  it  the  infinite  glory  of  Grod.  In  the 
heavens  above  him  and  in  the  world  about  him,  in  air  and  earth, 
in  sea  and  sky,  in  all  things  material  and  spiritual,  intelhgent 
and  unintelligent,  he  beheld  shadowed  forth  the  wondrous  per- 
fections of  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all.  In  addition  to  this 
light  from  without,  there  were  vestal  lamps  kindled  from  the 
altar  of  God,  and  burning  within  the  soul  with  unquenchable 
light.  There  were  innate  principles,  primary  laws  of  belief, 
which  in  their  very  nature  tended  to  point  man  to  God.  There 
was  moreover  a  conscience,  God's  own  vicegerent  in  the  soul, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  existence  of  law  and  a  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  reality  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  retribution.  Thus, 
with  "the  heavens  declaring  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showing  his  handiwork,"  with  ''the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head," with  "the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another,"  the  heathen  nations  entered  upon 
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tlieir  probation  of  forty  centuries.  Not  an  element  that  could 
promise  success  was  wanting.  As  we  look  along  the  pathway 
of  history,  we  behold  nation  after  nation  raised  up  by  the 
providence  of  God.  AVe  see  empire  succeeding  upon  empire — 
the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Roman — empires  that  rose,  and  flour- 
ished, and  fell,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  type  of  civilisation, 
its  own  peculiar  features  of  social  and  ethical  development,  and 
its  own  pecuhar  system  of  theology  and  worship.  We  see  how 
God,  in  his  providence,  lavished  upon  each  one  of  these  nations 
all  that  might  have  seemed  necessary  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  its  religious  life.  The  prestige  of  national  greatness 
and  renown,  the  patronage  of  nobility  and  rank,  the  homage  of 
genius  and  philosophy,  the  servitude  of  literature  and  science, 
the  refinement  of  art,  all  were  made  tributary  to  the  work  of 
religion.  Architecture  yielded  its  grandest  conceptions  for  the 
stately  and  majestic  temples  of  worship.  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, eloquence  and  poetry,  music  and  minstrelsy,  all  combined 
to  present  a  ritual  of  worship,  that  vainly  sought  to  charm  the 
mind  away  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  lift  it  upward  through  the 
sphere  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  to  communion  with  holi- 
ness and  with  God. 

Surely  if  it  were  possible  for  man,  under  the  light  of  nature 
and  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  conscience,  to  attain  to 
a  true  knowledge,  a  spiritual  worship,  and  a  holy  love  of  God, 
we  shall  find  all  these  among  the  religions  of  the  cultivated  na- 
tions of  heathendom.  Alas,  no!  The  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment is  written  upon  the  very  history  of  it.  As  system  after 
system  of  religion  was  tried,  it  was  found  utterly  defective. 
"The  blossoms  of  the  pagan  worship,  after  exhibiting  an  unnat- 
ural and  premature  expansion  in  the  conservatory  of  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  were  found  to  be  sterile,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
from  the  unproductive  tree.  Although  heathenism  had  attained 
to  the  highest  eminence  with  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect, it  could  not  resist  the  conviction  of  its  own  emptiness,  and  of 
its  entire  inability  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man's  moral  nature."* 

"Kurtz's  Sac.  Hist.,  §120. 
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To  the  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  to  the  votaries  of 
music  and  poesy,  the  religions  of  the  heathen  world  gave  themes 
full  of  beauty  and  sublimity;  but  to  the  heart  asking  deliver- 
ance from  its  burden  of  guilt,  to  the  soul  struggling  in  the  con- 
flict with  its  own  lusts  and  passions,  these  religions  could  offer 
no  solid  ground  of  comfort,  and  gave  no  real  sense  of  relief. 
They  were  utterly  powerless  in  checking  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  human  heart.  They  were  utterly  unable  to  lift  off  the  bur- 
den of  human  guilt. 

To  know  what  was  the  real  issue  of  the  experiment  as  to  man's 
capacity  of  self-redemption,  we  have  only  to  take  our  stand  in 
the  midst  of  that  era  in  the  history  of  Greece,  marked  by  its 
greatest  enlightenment,  its  highest  civilisation,  its  most  cultiva- 
ted literature  and  art,  and  be  the  mute  witnesses  of  a  scene  tjiat 
is  transpiring  there.  It  is  at  Athens,  amidst  all  the  grandeur 
of  her  temples  erected  for  religious  worship,  and  all  the  light 
reflected  from  her  schools  of  philosophy  and  learning.  It  is  a 
day  of  public  solemnities  in  honor  of  the  national  divinities. 
Alcibiades,  on  his  way  to  the  temple,  meets  Socrates,  the  pure 
and  exalted  philosopher,  whom  all  ages  and  nations  have  de- 
lighted to  honor  as  the  very  impersonation  of  all  that  was  purest  • 
and  best  in  paganism.  Alcibiades  expresses  his  surprise  that 
Socrates  does  not  go  to  join  in  the  public  ceremonies  of  worship, 
and  the  following  conversation,  touching  beyond  all  expression, 
takes  place: 

"To  me,"  says  Socrates,  in  substance,  "it  seems  best  neither 
to  worship  nor  to  reason  against  those  who  worship,  but  to  be 
quiet,  seeing  we  know  not  enough  of  the  nature  and  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being  to  know  how  to  worship  aright.  It  is  the  part 
of  true  wisdom,  therefore,  to  wait  until  it  is  revealed  to  us  how 
we  ought  to  behave  towards  God  and  towards  men."  "And 
when,  0  Socrates,"  says  Alcibiades,  "shall  that  time  be,  and 
who  is  he  that  will  instruct  me,  for  gladly  would  I  see  this  man 
who  he  is?"  "He  is  one,"  replies  Socrates,  "who  cares  for 
you;  but  as  Homer  represents  Minerva  taking  away  the  dark- 
ness from  the  eyes  of  Diomedes,  that  he  might  distinguish  a 
god  from  a  man,, so  it  is  necessary  that  he   should  first  take 
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away  the  darkness  from  your  mind,  and  then  bring  near  those 
things  by  which  you  shall  know  good  and  evil."  "Let  him 
take  away,"  is  the  plaintive  response  of  Alcibiades,  "the  dark- 
ness or  any  other  thing  that  he  will,  for  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
cline none  of  those  things  which  are  commanded  by  this  man, 
whosoever  he  is,  if  only  thereby  I  shall  be  made  better." 

What  is  this  but  the  confession,  wrung  from  humanity  in  the 
very  hour  of  its  highest  self-development,  that  it  cannot  attain 
to  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  ?  What  is  it  but  the 
testimony  of  human  experience  confirming  the  testimony  of 
God's  word,  that  "in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knows  not  God?"  What  is  it  but  the  demonstration,  upon  a 
grand  and  imposing  scale,  of  the  native  depravity  and  hopeless 
ruin  of  human  nature?  What  is  it  but  the  providence  of  God 
concluding  man  in  unbelief,  writing  over  against  him  the  record: 
"There  is  none  that  understandeth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way;  they  are  together 
become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one." 

Here  it  would  seem  that  the  demonstration  of  man's  unbelief 
might  be  regarded  as  complete,  and  that  nothing  more  would  be 
necessary  that  "every  mouth  might  be  stopped  and  all  the 
world  become  guilty  before  God."  But  he  who  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning  foresaw  that  it  might  be  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  human  nature  that  it  had  failed  simply  for  want  of  sufficient 
light;  that  the  error  was  not  so  much  in  man's  heart  as  in  his 
head;  that  if  there  had  only  been  a  revelation  of  God  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  explicit,  and  accompanied  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  authenticate  it  as  divine,  man  would  not  have  failed. 
Human  reason  might  still  proudly  affirm  its  sufficiency  under  a 
clearer  light  to  attain  the  highest  end  of  man's  being  in  commu- 
nion with  God.  A  second  demonstration  is  therefore  neces- 
sary; and  to  effect  it,  we  have,  under  the  providence  of  God,  in 
Judaism  a  second  experiment,  or  rather,  as  before,  a  second  se- 
ries of  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
question  "whether  or  not  righteousness  could  come  by  the  law" 
— that  is,  whether  or  not  a  revelation  from  God,  however  clear 
and  expHcit  it  might  be,  and  with  whatever  sanctions  it  might 
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be  accompanied,  however  much  of  light  it  might  irradiate  upon 
the  understanding,  and  with  whatever  authority  it  might  impinge 
upon  the  conscience — whether  such  a  revelation  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  man's  wants,  and  whether  by  the  light  which  it 
afforded  man  would  naturally  make  his  way  upward  to  spiritual 
fellowship  and  holy  communion  with  God.  This  is  the  aspect 
of  Judaism  to  which  the  distinguished  writer  already  quoted 
alludes  as  "the  negative  mode  by  which  it  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity"  as  the  religion  of  the  world — the  positive  mode 
consisting  in  the  preservation  in  its  integrity  and  purity  of  the 
great  doctrines  concerning  God  and  redemption. 

Let  us,  then,  occupy  ourselves  for  a  little  while  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  second  experiment,  wherein  man  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  full  sunlight  of  divine  revelation  in  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  holiness,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear that  his  departure  from  God  is  the  result  of  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  and  not  of  the  outward  circumstances  by  which  he 
is  surrounded. 

Of  this  experiment,  as  of  the  other,  we  must  concede  that  it 
was  both  fairly  and  fully  tried.  A  nation  was  chosen  and  sep- 
arated from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  that  it  might  be 
the  depository  of  the  divine  revelation.  The  nation  selected 
was  one  which,  in  its  ancestral  lineage  and  previous  history, 
gave  highest  promise  of  success.  It  was  brought  forth  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  splendid 
miracles  and  tokens  of  the  divine  presence,  was  led  across  the 
desert  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  it  received,  both  by 
audible  voice  from  heaven  and  by  written  statute,  the  revealed 
will  of  God  unto  salvation.  Thence  the  nation  was  conducted 
in  the  same  supernatural  and  miraculous  manner  to  the  land 
which  had  been  specially  chosen  as  its  inheritance,  where,  segre- 
gated not  more  by  natural  barriers  of  mountain  and  sea  than 
by  strict  rules  of  ceremonial  observance,  intended  to  cut  off  in- 
tercourse with  neighboring  peoples,  it  stood  for  centuries,  shut 
out  from  the  degrading  superstitions  and  abominable  rites  of 
the  heathen  world.  Thus  distinctly  separated  from  other  na- 
tions, it  was  taken  into  special  covenant  relations  with  Jehovah. 
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He  himself  condescended  to  be  its  ruler.  It  was  a  theocracy, 
whose  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  all  moulded  by  the 
divine  hand.  The  law  of  God  was  written  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  laid  up  in  the  chief  city  of  the  nation  for  perpetual  preser- 
vation. An  inspired  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  of  all  his  wonderful  works  in  the  past,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  was  also  given  and  placed  on  record.  The  tabernacle 
and  the  temple,  both  framed  according  to  the  pattern  shown  in 
the  mount,  both  provided  with  ordinances  of  divine  appointment 
and  a  priesthood  of  divine  ordination,  were  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  and  living  God.  A  line  of  inspired  prophets,  commissioned 
to  teach  to  each  successive  generation  the  great  principles  and 
truths  of  religion;  miracles  repeated  through  each  successive 
age;  divine  interpositions  manifesting  beyond  all  doubt  and 
cavil  the  supernatural  presence  and  power  of  God :  all  these  and 
a  hundred  other'sources  of  light  beamed  upon  this  chosen  na- 
tion as  century  after  century  passed  away.  Surely  in  the  midst 
of  this  flood  of  holy  light,  with  tabernacle  and  temple,  with 
priesthood  and  prophecy,  with  law  and  testimony,  with  oracle 
and  Shekiriah,  with  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  with  sacrifices 
and  ablutions,  all  divinely  appointed,  and  all  pointing  to  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life,  this  experiment  must  succeed !  A 
holy  love  of  God  and  a  holy  delight  in  his  salvation  must  fill 
the  heart  of  this  chosen  and  honored  people ! 

Shall  we  go  backward  and  trace  the  history  of  its  failure  in 
the  very  history  of  the  experiment  itself?  The  Red  Sea  is 
scarcely  crossed,  and  the  wail  of  Egypt's  drowning  host  has 
scarcely  died  upon  the  air,  ere  the  murmuring  Israelites,  in  im- 
pious rebellion,  are  clamoring  for  a  return  to  the  bondage  of 
Egypt.  The  brow  of  Sinai  is  still  wrapt  in  clouds,  amidst 
which,  in  voice  of  thunder  and  in  lightning  flash,  Jehovah  is 
signalising  his  fearful  presence,  while  this  chosen  people  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  are  worshipping  a  golden  calf.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  yet  fairly  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  until  they 
have  contracted  idolatrous  alliances  with  the  heathen  nations 
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around  them,  and  have  erected  altars  of  "worship  to  the  most 
licentious  and  bestial  of  all  the  divinities  of  paganism.  As  gen- 
eration follows  generation,  there  is  perpetually  manifested  an 
aversion  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  an  adulterous  lust- 
ing of  the  soul  after  the  degrading  and  abominable  systems  of 
heathen  worship  that  nothing  can  repress.  The  magnanimous 
appeals  of  Joshua;  the  earnest  expostulations  of  Samuel;  the 
stern  denunciations  of  Elijah;  the  plaintive  entreaties  of  Jere- 
miah; the  fires  of  persecution;  the  sword  of  devastation;  the 
chains  of  captivity;  the  dreariness  of  exile — none  of  these,  nor 
all  of  them  combined,  could  break  the  heart  of  this  stiff-necked 
and  rebellious  people,  and  bring  them  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  forsake  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen.  A  few  of  every  generation  were  found  among  the 
number  that  bowed  not  the  knee  to  Baal,  but  the  great  majority 
were  hopelessly  enslaved  in  idolatry  and  sin.  Nor  was  the  only 
sin  of  this  people  that  of  rejecting  the  light  which  shone  upon 
them  from  heaven.  Over  the  head  of  guilty  Jerusalem  hung 
the  still  more  fearful  charge  of  stoning  her  prophets  and  killing 
them  that  were  sent  unto  her,  so  that  her  streets  ran  crimson 
with  the  blood  of  martyr  prophets,  "from  the  blood  of  Abel  to 
that  of  Zacharias,  who  perished  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar." 

But  of  man's  utter  apostasy  from  God,  even  under  the  hght 
of  revelation,  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  darkest  and  most  amazing  proof  remains  yet  to  be  adduced. 
The  Lord  of  glory  was  once  in  human  form  upon  the  earth. 
He  made  his  appearance  not  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  people, 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  very  nation  upon  which  the  light  of 
revelation  had  for  so  many  ages  been  shining.  He  came  as  the 
\m\g  promised  Messiah  of  Israel,  the  Immanuel,  the  God  with 
uy,  of  whom  prophets  had  delighted  to  sing.  The  time,  the 
place,  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  birth,  had  all  been 
distinctly  foretold.  He  had  been  typified  in  altar  and  taberna- 
cle, in  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  His  birth  had  been  heralded 
by  John  the  Baptist,  his  great  forerunner.  His  birth  was  di- 
vinely announced    through   the   ministry  of  angels,  who  sang 
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their  anthems  above  his  cradle;  through  the  ministry  of  heathen 
Magi,  who  saw  his  star  in  the  east  and  came  to  worship  him ; 
and  through  inspired  prophets  in  the  temple,  who  blessed  God 
that  their  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  He  came, 
and  for  three  years  as  he  walked  in  peerless  excellence  through 
the  midst  of  this  people,  everything  conspired  to  attest  his  di- 
vinity. All  nature  did  him  reverence  as  its  Lord.  At  his  word 
the  dead  were  raised  to  Hfe;  the  sick  were  restored  to  health; 
devils  were  cast  out;  the  waves  of  the  tempest  were  stilled; 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened;  the  ears  of  the  deaf  were 
unstopped;  and  the  lame  man  was  made  to  leap  as  an  hart. 
All  power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  was  manifestly  his ;  and 
yet  this  glorious  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  whose  divinity  was 
proven  by  his  birth  and  by  his  life,  by  his  works  and  by  his 
words,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  sublime  teachings,  and  his  min- 
istry of  grace  and  love,  was  arraigned  as  a  malefactor,  ignomin- 
iously  condemned,  and  inhumanly  executed  between  two  thieves 
upon  the  cross !  0  humanity,  where  is  now  thy  boasted  power 
of  self-redemption?  0  morality,  where  is  now  the  "righteous- 
ness which  is  of  the  law?"  Only  once  was  the  Son  of  God 
upon  this  earth,  and  then  he  was  murdered  by  men  under  the 
full  light  of  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  boasted  possession  of 
the  purest  morality  upon  earth.  "I  bless  God,"  as  another  has 
truly  said,  "that  this  fearful  experiment  is  never  to  be  tried 
again — -this  fearful  drama  never  again  to  be  recnacted;  for  the 
same  principles  are  still  at  work  in  the  human  heart.  Man  is 
as  depraved  to-day  as  when  the  Saviour  appeared;  and  those 
who  now  trample  in  unbelief  upon  the  blood  wherewith  we  are 
sanctified,  would  not  only  reject  the  Son  of  God,  but  would 
crucify  him  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame." 

One  great  truth  the  providence  of  God  has  written  upon  the 
page  of  human  history:  man  is  totally  depraved,  helplessly, 
hopelessly  enslaved  in  sin.  Heathenism  has  failed — Judaism 
has  failed.  In  yon  human  victim  bleeding  upon  the  altar  of 
paganism,  and  in  yon  divine  victim  bleeding  upon  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  we  read  the  same  lesson.     God  hath  concluded  us  all 
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in  unbelief.     Let  every  mouth  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  be- 
come guilty  before  God. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  the  nature  of  this  providential  conclu- 
sion in  unbelief,  we  next  come  to  its  design.  This  is  senten- 
tiously  expressed  by  the  apostle  when  he  says  God  has  thus 
concluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  "might  have  mercy  upon  all," 
and  still  more  fully  when  he  says,  "For  as  ye  (the  Gentiles)  in 
times  past  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy 
through  their  unbelief,  even  so  have  these  (the  Jews)  also  now 
not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain 
mercy."  God's  great  design  both  in  Judaism  and  heathenism 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Depravity  is 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  redemption.  If  the  world  is  not 
depraved,  it  has  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  If  it  is  not  totally  de- 
praved, it  has  no  need  of  a  salvation  such  as  that  which  Christ 
brings.  He  comes  not  to  educate,  but  to  regenerate;  not  to 
develope  a  germ  of  holiness,  but  to  implant  one;  not  simply  to 
repair  a  disordered  nature,  but  to  restore  a  ruined  one;  not 
simply  to  heal  a  diseased  world,  but  to  recall  to  life  by  his  al- 
mighty power  a  world  that  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins. 
The  work,  therefore,  which  he  proposes  to  do  for  man  is  not  a 
partial  work,  but  a  complete  one.  The  righteousness  which  he 
offers  is  not  supplementary,  but  substitutionary.  The  salvation 
which  he  brings  is  not  partly  of  grace  and  partly  of  works ;  it 
is  all  of  grace — free,  sovereign,  and  unmerited  grace.  The  ex- 
clusive source  of  this  salvation  is  the  fountain  of  his  infinite 
and  unspeakable  love.  The  exclusive  ground  of  it  is  his  own 
blood-bought  and  imputed  righteousness.  The  exclusive  power 
in  it  is  his  own  divine  and  eternal  spirit;  and  the  exclusive  rev- 
enue from  it  is  his  own  personal  and  perpetual  glory. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  a  man  will  with  so  much  reluctance 
receive  from  another  as  that  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  his 
merit  before  God.  When  the  question  springs,  "Wherewith  shall 
I  come  before  the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  High  God?" 
man  instinctively  seeks  for  something  of  his  own.  As  Cain 
sought  to  worship  God  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  cultivation, 
as  Nadab  and  Abihu  sought  to  minister  before  his  altars  with 
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fire  of  their  own  kindling,  so  man  naturally  seeks  to  propitiate 
the  Most  High  with  gifts  of  his  own ;  nor  will  he  ever  accept  at 
the  hands  of  another  that  deliverance  which  he  feels  to  be  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  extent  attainable  through  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

Hence,  when  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  be  erected,  and  sal- 
vation was  to  be  proclaimed  freely  as  his  gift,  it  was  necessary 
that  man's  hopeless  condition  should  first  be  discovered;  that 
every  remedy  which  man  could  devise  should  first  be  ap- 
plied ;  that  the  whole  question  of  man's  capacity  for  self-ameli- 
oration should  first  be  definitely  and  fully  settled,  that  there 
might  be  hope  in  no  other  than  the  great  Deliverer  of  Souls. 
These  failures,  therefore,  in  Judaism  and  heathenism,  which  be- 
trayed so  sadly  the  vanity  of  all  man's  hopes  and  the  emptiness 
of  all  his  professions,  were  part  of  the  great  providential  dispen- 
sation which  prepared  the  "fulness  of  the  times"  in  which  the 
Son  of  God  was  to  appear.  During  all  these  ages  God  had 
been  digging  deep  through  the  shifting  sands  of  human  life,  that 
he  might  reach  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  the  cross 
of  Calvary.  Archbishop  Trench,  in  some  one  of  his  numerous 
works,  calls  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
scription upon  the  cross  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  says  that  while  no  doubt  the  immediate  design  of  the 
threefold  inscription  was  that  the  writing  might  appear  in  the 
three  languages  spoken  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  another  and 
more  far-reaching  design,  inasmuch  as  these  three  languages 
were  the  representatives  of  the  three  great  elements  of  power 
with  which  Christianity  was  to  come  in  conflict,  and  over  which 
it  should  ultimately  and  gloriously  triumph.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage— the  language  of  literature  and  science,  of  philosophy 
and  learning — stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  in  the  view  of  which  salvation  through  the  cross 
was  foolishness.  The  Latin  language,  the  ofiicial  language  of 
Rome,  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  that  thirst  for  na- 
tional greatness  and  military  renown,  which  beheld  in  the  peace- 
loving  spirit  of  Christianity  only  inchoate  weakness,  effeminacy, 
and  inaction.     The  Hebrew  tongue,  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
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people,  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  that  "righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,"  in  the  view  of  which  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  a  stumbling-block.  The  inscription  in  these  tongues  was 
the  prophetic  announcement  of  the  triumph  of  the  cross  over 
all  these  elements  of  opposition. 

Already  the  triumph  signified  by  the  first  two  has  been  real- 
ised.    The  Greek,  from  the  height  of  his  intellectual  ambition, 
after  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort  to  attain  the  wisdom  that  profit- 
eth,  has  returned  to  bow  in  humility  beneath  the  cross   and 
read  in  the  inscription  upon  it,  "Christ  the  wisdom  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."     The  Roman,  after  car- 
rying the  eagles  of  his  country  into   every  land,  and  learning 
the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  has  returned  with  his  blunted 
spear  and  battered  shield,  and  laying  down  his  plumed  helmet 
at  the  foot^  of  the  cross,  has  read,   "Christ  the  power  of  God 
unto    salvation  to  every  one  that   believeth."     The  Jew  still 
wanders  on  in  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart.     Going 
about  to   establish  his   own  righteousness,  he  will  not  submit 
himself  to  the  righteousness  of  God.     The  veil  is  upon  his  eyes 
when  Moses  is  read.     Given  over  for  a  time  to  bhndness  of  mind 
and  hardness  of  heart,  his  feet  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
Messiah,  and  his  heart  abandoned  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  wan- 
ders through  the  world  without  a  temple,  without  a  nationality, 
and  without  a  home,    a  stranger  among  strangers,  his  hand 
against  every  man   and  every  man's  hand   against  him.     But 
this  wandering  is  only  for  a  time.     God  hath  not   cast  off  his 
people  whom  he  foreknew.     The  day  is  coming  when  the  eyes 
of  Israel  shall  be   enlightened,  when  the   veil   shall   be  taken 
away;   when  the  mercy  of  God  that   ever  follows  the  Jew  shall 
overtake  him  and  bring  him  back;  when  he  shall  come  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross  to  look  upon  him  whom  he  has  pierced,  and 
mourn,  and  in  that  cross  shall  read,  "  Christ  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

Thus  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jew  shall  meet  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  each  to  find  his  wants  completely  met  in  him  who  is  "the 
Saviour  of  all  men;"  and  when  this  blissful  consummation  shall 
have  taken  place,  then  shall  the  great  purpose  which  linked 
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providence  and  grace  together  have  been  accomplished,  as  God 
shall  have  "concluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  |!)rovidence  of  God  as  well  as  in  redemption.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  great  central  point  of  all  history.  All  that  went  before 
was  a  preparation  for  it.  All  that  comes  after  derives  its  sig- 
nificance from  it.  Around  it  revolve  all  the  destinies  of  nations, 
as  well  as  all  the  doctrines  of  grace.  All  that  is  bright  in  the 
world's  history  is  a  reflection  from  it.  All  that  is  mysterious  in 
God's  providence  finds  explanation  in  it.  That  mercy  of  which 
it  is  the  revelation  and  the  seal  is  the  keynote  of  all  God's  deal- 
ings with  men.  It  was  mercy  that  in  the  hour  of  man's  first 
apostasy  stayed  the  sword  of  avenging  justice,  and  held  the 
iron  gate  of  death  until  with  a  beam  from  the  cross  she  had 
illumined  the  darkness  that  lay  beyond.  It  was  mercy  that 
kept  her  perpetual  watch  by  the  altars  of  paganism  while  the 
fearful  experiment  of  heathenism  was  being  tried.  It  is  mercy 
that  to-day  follows  the  Jew  as  he  tracks  his  footsteps  with  the 
blood  of  God's  broken  covenants.  It  is  mercy  that  shall  yet 
gather  together  all  in  one,  that  there  may  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd;  and  thus  mercy,  free,  sovereign,  and  unchanging 
mercy,  shall  be  written  upon  every  dispensation  of  the  divine 
economy,  upon  every  page  of  human  history,  and  upon  all  the 
dealings  of  God  with  man. 

III.  It  remains  that  we  shall  indicate  a  few  practical  inferences 
from  a  theme  of  so  much  importance.  1.  The  providence  of 
God  never  moves  backward — never  returns  upon  itself.  It  may 
sometimes  seem  to  us  to  do  so.  Seeing,  as  we  do,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  scope  and  range  of  God's  purposes,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  fully  even  that  which  we  see,  it  may  often  appear 
to  us  as  if  great  providential  movements,  looking  toward  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  the  speedy 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  have  been  suddenly  reversed, 
as  if  the  great  wave  of  providence  had  rolled  back  upon  itself. 
Our  own  plans  are  all  thwarted;  our  own  hopes  baffled;  our 
own  expectations  disappointed.     But  let  us  remember  that  the 
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disappointment  is  with  us,  not  with  God.  It  is  only  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  movement  that  has  failed,  not  the  movement 
itself.  Our  short-sighted  views  have  changed  like  the  shifting 
winds,  but  with  him  is  "no  variableness  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  T!  3  mariner  coursing  through  northern  seas  some- 
times meets  with  vast  icebergs,  which  have  been  loosed  from 
their  moorings  in  the  polar  regions,  and  are  being  floated  by 
ocean  currents  downward  toward  the  southern  sea.  To  the 
unpractised  seaman,  borne  himself  upon  the  wave,  subject  to  all 
the  changes  of  wind  and  tide,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  'motion  of 
this  immense  mountain  of  ice  were  anything  but  uniform.  As 
the  waves  ran  strongly  in  one  direction,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  iceberg  were  rapidly  moving  in  the  other.  As  the 
wind  changed,  the  motion  of  the  iceberg  would  seem  to  change, 
and  it  might  appear  to  be  as  fickle  in  its  motions  as  the  winds 
and  the  waves  about  it.  But  such  deviations  are  apparent,  not 
real.  The  iceberg,  with  its  huge  base  lying  thousands  of  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  borne  steadily  onward  by  the 
deep  undercurrent  that  imparts  its  motion,  feels  not  the  light 
impression  of  the  shifting  wind  or  the  surface  wave,  but  moves 
onward  with  resistless  course  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
destiny  which  God  has  marked  out  for  it.  So  is  it  with  the 
providence  of  God.  Man's  purposes  change;  God's  are  un- 
changeable. Man's  meet  with  disappointment;  with  God  there 
is  no  oversight,  no  failure,  no  reverse.  In  all  the  ages  and  in 
all  the  world,  his  counsels  have  stood  fast,  and  his  purposes  of 
grace  have  been  fulfilled. 

2.  Let  us  learn  to  wait.  If  four  thousand  years  of  discip- 
line were  necessary  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  personal  coming 
of  Christ,  let  us  not  expect  the  conquest  of  the  world  in  a  day. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  that  after  eighteen  centuries,  so 
much  of  the  world  remains  yet  to  be  redeemed,  let  us  remember 
that  with  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as 
a  thousand  years.  If  the  great  empires  of  China  and  Japan 
have  been  so  long  closed  against  the  missionaries  of  the  cross, 
it  is  because  for  them  some  great  providential  problem  has  re- 
mained as  yet  unsolved.  "The  fulness  of  the  times"  for  them 
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has  as  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  come.  If  the  dealings  of  God 
with  our  own  stricken  and  peeled  Church  seem  utterly  mysteri- 
ous and  unfathomable,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  in  his  wisdom 
and  love  that  these  calamities  have  come  upon  us  which  have 
robbed  us  of  the  wealth  which  we  had  hoped  to  use  for  the  hon- 
or of  his  great  name  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world.     *'Be  patient,  therefore,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

3.  The  great  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  providence  of  God.  Hers  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Whensoever  the  pillar  of 
cloud  lifts  itself  above  the  tabernacle,  she  is  to  gird  her  loins 
for  the  march,  and  whithersoever  the  divine  signal  leads  the 
way,  she  is  to  follow;  whensoever  and  wheresoever  there  is  opened 
unto  her  a  great  and  effectual  door,  she  is  to  move  forward  with 
her  missionary  enterprises  and  possess  the  land. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  thoughts  to-day,  we  behold 
the  pillar  of  cloud  moving.  China  and  Japan,  and  the  great 
heathen  world  which  they  contain,  are  being  opened  to  receive 
the  gospel.  Spain  has  just  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  a  spirit- 
ual despotism  more  degrading  than  the  political  despotism  of 
Japan,  and  now  the  people  are  crying  out  for  the  word  of  eter- 
nal truth.  Among  the  Jews  there  is  a  great  feverish  movement 
toward  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  in  some  sense  a  prophet  of 
Israel — a  rationalistic  movement  it  is  true,  and  yet  one  which  is 
breaking  down  the  great  barriers  of  prejudice  against  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  teaching  lips  to  speak  his  name  with  reverence 
which  once  uttered  it  only  in  blasphemous  derision  and  scorn. 
Rome,  in  its  (Ecumenical  Council,  has  been,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  permitted  to  bring  to  open  consummation  the 
folly  which  has  been  secretly  developing  for  centuries.  With  a 
blindness  that  is  fatal,  she  has  placed  herself  before  the  civilised 
world  in  an  attitude  in  which  she  must  either  go  forward  and 
proclaim,  in  the  face  of  civilisation  and  history,  the  absurd  and 
preposterous  dogma  of  infallibility,  or  ignominiously  recede 
from  claims  which,  though  she  has  asserted  privately,  she  has 
not  the  courage  and  manliness  publicly  to  defend.  To  assert 
the  dogma  is  to  render  herself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  her  most 
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intelligent  and  influential  adherents;  to  discard  it  from  the  Syl- 
labus is  to  withdraw  with  her  own  hand  that  which  has  been  her 
principal  prop  with  the  vulgar  and  uninformed.  Let  her  hug 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  the  result  must  be  to  the  weak- 
ening of  her  authority,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  urgent  is  the  call  upon  the 
Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  arise  and  gird  herself  afresh 
for  the  issues  that  are  freshly  springing  upon  her.  The  harvest- 
field  was  never  so  wide  before.  The  grain  was  never  more  white 
for  the  sickle.  Will  the  Church  enter  in  and  reap  ?  This  is 
the  question  of  questions  to-day. 
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GIVING,  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART  OF  TRUE  PIETY. 

Contributions  to  the  cause  of  God  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
views  and  more  especially  the  practice  of  the  Church  are  still 
far  below  the  truth.  It  is  no  new  theme.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  revelation  and  instruction,  plain,  full,  and  explicit,  for  many 
ages.  Latterly  it  has  been  largely  and  ably  discussed  in  our 
land.  This  discussion  has  done  good.  It  has  placed  this  claim 
on  its  true  grounds;  vindicated  it  from  many  wrong  notions 
long  and  widely  cherished;  and  assigned  it  its  rightful  position 
in  religion.  We  think  the  conscience  of  the  Church  has  been 
enlightened  and  quickened.  A  real  advance  has  been  made — 
measured  not  indeed  by  the  greatly  increased  amount  given,  but 
by  the  improved  tone  pervading  the  appeals  from  our  ministers 
and  church  courts,  and  by  the  spirit  with  which  many  of  our 
people  respond.  Many,  however,  seem  to  be  still  in  the  dark, 
or  at  least  unmoved  by  this  increased  light,  and  we  all  need  to 
have  our  convictions  strengthened.  The  practical  side  of  this 
subject  impinges  upon  a  hard  mass  of  covetousness  which  is  al- 
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most  impenetrable.  "A  continual  dropping"  seems  necessary 
to  wear  away  this  rock,  whose  strata  underlie  even  the  Church 
of  God,  and  crop  out  here  and  there  in  every  section  of  its  ex- 
tended territory.  It  is  the  hope  of  aiding  somewhat  this  slow 
but  wholesome  process  that  induces  us  to  offer  the  following 
thoughts,  not  as  original,  but  as  partially  reproducing  what  in- 
spiration has  taught  on  this  subject  and  what  Christian  learning 
has  explained.  Real  progress  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic 
of  revealed  truth  and  duty,  consists  not  in  going  forward  to 
novelties,  but  in  going  back  to  the  "old  paths" — in  learning 
truly  and  correctly  what  God's  ancient  "law  and  testimony" 
teach. 

"With  the  Bible  before  us,  it  seems  remarkable  how  the  duty 
of  giving  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  minds  of  the  Church  a  sec- 
ondary, almost  a  secular  position.  The  grand  service  which 
modern  inquiry  and  discussion  have  rendered,  and  it  cannot 
well  be  overestimated,  consists  in  showing  that  giving  to  God's 
cause  is  not  a  mere  incidental  but  an  essential  part  of  true  reli- 
gion— not  the  mere  scaffolding,  but  a  constituent  part  of  the 
building;  and  that,  while  it  has  a  secular  aspect,  and  is  often  a 
mere  act  of  the  flesh,  yet  in  its  required  motive  and  spirit  it  is 
an  important  element  in  the  most  spiritual  piety.  Paul  repeat- 
edly calls  it  a  grace — by  which  he  evidently  places  it  side  by 
.side  with  faith,  repentance,  and  love  to  God.  Equally  with 
these  it  is  a  divine  gift — the  fruit  of  a  supernatural  operation. 
The  disposition  and  ability  to  perform  this  act  aright  is  never 
natural  nor  acquired  from  any  human  source.  It  is  a  result  of 
divine  grace  in  the  soul.  Probably  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
conclusive  proof  of  the  reality  and  power  of  such  a  spiritual  op- 
eration in  the  soul  of  man  by  which  the  strongest  tendencies  of 
the  natural  mind  are  reversed.  Human  nature,  in  some  in- 
stances, does  exhibit  noble  impulses  and  generous  emotions;  but 
Christian  giving,  in  the  religiousness  of  its  motives,  is  as  far 
above  human  nature  as  is  the  exercise  of  living,  purifying,  and 
saving  faith.  It  is  such  giving  alone  that  God  requires  or  will 
accept.  So  that  the  same  view  which  elevates  this  duty  to  such 
a  high  rank  distinguishes  it  widely  from  much  that  bears  its 
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name,  but  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  its  real  character.  When 
we  learn  the  real  nature  of  this  grace,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
locating  its  exercise  amongst  the  most  sacred  services  of  reli- 
gion. 

Practical  religion,  in  its  largest  sense,  exhibits  itself  under 
three  leading  forms  of  action,  based  on  the  several  relations  we 
bear  to^God.  1.  "Worship.  2.  The  discharge  of  a  responsibil- 
ity. 3.  The  response  of  love  and  gratitude  for  redeeming  mer- 
cy. If  giving  to  God's  cause  is  embraced  under  either  one  of 
these  forms,  it  is  clearly  both  a  legitimate  and  an  essential  part 
of  practical  religion.  But  it  is  embraced  under  each  one  of 
them,  not  only  as  allowing  but  as  requiring  it. 

1.  Giving  to  God's  cause  is  an  act  of  divine  worshijy.  The 
worship  of  God,  in  its  essence,  is  the  rendering  to  him  the  due 
homage  of  the  heart — its  reverence,  adoration,  love,  gratitude, 
faith,  submission.  Evidently  it  must  be  sincere,  supreme,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  will.  We  can  conceive  of  such 
homage  apart  from  all  forms,  whether  of  word  or  act.  But 
God's  glory  and  our  nature  render  outward  and  formal  expres- 
sion necessary;  and  such  is  as  distinctly  required  as  the  inward 
feeling.  Nor  are  the  forms  optional  with  us.  Too  much  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  these  forms,  both  as  to  their  fitness 
to  express  and  cultivate  heartfelt  devotion,  and  as  to  their  ap- 
propriateness to  God's  nature,  to  justify  the  leaving  of  such  a 
question  to  our  choice.  With  all  the  restrictions  which  God 
has  imposed,  man  has  continually  sought  to  degrade  and  corrupt 
his  worship.  But  whatever  may  be  the  grounds  upon  which 
God  has  done  it,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  has  explicitly  pre- 
scribed the  forms  in  which  he  is  to  be  worshipped.  These  in- 
clude praise,  by  which,  in  sacred  song  and  otherwise,  his  glori- 
ous attributes,  word,  and  works,  are  celebrated;  confession  of 
sin,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  authority  over  us  as  Ruler  and 
Judge ;  prayer,  by  which  we  make  known  our  wants  to  him  and 
supplicate  their  supply;  and  also  the  offering  to  him  of  due 
parts  of  our  material  substance.  These  offerings  are  tributes  to 
him  as  Creator,  Proprietor,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor.  We 
thereby  confess  him  as  the  author  and  owner  of  all  we  have, 
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our  entire  dependence  on  him,  and  our  fealty  to  him  as  our  Lord. 
The  fitness  of  this  is  apparent  to  all.  Subjects  readily  pay 
tribute  to  their  kings,  and  conquered  provinces  are  invariably 
required  to  make  similar  acknowledgments  to  their  conquerors. 
This  may  to  some  appear  derogatory  to  the  spirituality  and  all- 
sufficiency  of  God.  But  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  beings 
who  have  bodies  and  material  possessions;  and  though  "the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  it  is  necessary  that 
such  a  being  as  man  should  express  his  devout  affections  by 
voluntarily  and  submissively  giving  back  to  God  a  part  of  what 
he  has  received  from  his  hands.  There  is  indeed  something 
v.'onderful  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah,  who  is  a  spirit,  who  is  in- 
visible and  intangible,  who  has  no  wants,  and  who  cannot  be 
benefited  by  our  gifts  whether  small  or  great,  should  neverthe- 
less require  to  be  worshipped  by  the  contribution  of  perishable 
and  inferior  forms  of  matter  out  of  our  little  store.  Yet  it  is 
nevertheless  so,  and  a  full  explanation  of  it  is  found  in  his  con- 
descension to  our  weakness  and  meanness.  He  has  simply 
adapted  his  worship  to  our  constitution  and  condition.  We 
doubt  not  this  method  of  worship  was  required  and  practised 
before  the  fall — it  may  be  in  beautiful  and  fragrant  offerings 
from  the  bowers  of  Eden.  It  was  certainly  embodied  in  the 
sacrifices  which  began  immediately  after  the  fall,  formed  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  patriarchal  worship,  and  was  most  exten- 
sively incorporated  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. Very  true  they  were  instructive  and  typical  of  the  great 
atonement,  and  that  this  was  their  chief  signification  and  design. 
But  they  were  no  less  gifts  to  God.  They  were  brought  from 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  people,  were  contributions  from  their 
property,  and  were  given  up  to  be  slain  and  burnt  or  consumed 
by  the  priests,  at  God's  express  command.  They  all  had  their 
value  to  their  original  owners,  and  the  giving  them,  however 
cheerfully  done,  involved  more  or  less  self-denial.  Had  they 
kept  them  from  God,  they  could  have  used  them  on  their  tables 
or  sold  them  for  money.  And  yet  the  offering  these  sacrifices 
formed  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  parts  of  the  holy  wor- 
ship of  God,  in  which  not  only  the  offering  priest,  but  the  giver 
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of  the  victim,  acted  an  important  part,  expressive  of  his  devout 
affections.  As  he  parted  with  his  lamb  or  heifer,  if  a  true 
worshipper,  he  exercised  the  grace  of  submission  to  God's  require- 
ments; and  as  he  saw  it  consumed  on  the  altar,  with  the  ascend- 
ing flame  and  smoke  arose  the  ardent  love,  the  humble  rever- 
ence, and  the  self-consecrating  devotion  of  his  heart  to  him  to 
whom  he  already  owed  everything,  and  who  would  in  due  time 
himself  provide  the  great  and  efficacious  sacrifice  for  sin.  What 
could  more  truly  deserve  the  name  of  worship  than  this  ?  Could 
the  swelling  melody  of  song,  could  the  most  imposing  forms  of 
uttered  prayer,  could  any  combination  of  most  solemn  rites, 
convey  to  Jehovah  a  more  fitting  or  ample  expression  of  devout 
homage  ? 

But  God  required  of  the  Jews  many  other  offerings,  not  of  a 
strictly  sacrificial  character,  and  not  liable  to  have  their  mean- 
ing as  gifts  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  their  grand  typical  significa- 
tion, such  as  thank-offerings,  peace-offerings,  the  first-fruits  of 
their  increase  of  all  kinds,  and  tithes.  The  amount  or  propor- 
tion of  many  of  these  gifts  was  fixed  by  divine  appointment; 
of  others,  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  offerer.  One  fact  applies 
to  them  all — they  were  gifts  to  God.  They  were  all  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  divine  worship.  When  properly 
given,  they  were  as  truly  devotional  tributes  as  were  the  sacri- 
fices of  slain  beasts.  They  were  the  formal  expression  of  love, 
gratitude,  reverence,  and  submission  to  God.  These  offerings 
were  brought  to  God's  temple  and  to  his  pri,ests,  and  mingled 
with  the  vocal  praises  and  prayers  which  ascended  to  God  in  the 
holy  place.  Hence  these  gifts  had  all  the  essential  features  of 
divine  worship.  When,  therefore,  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
were  mostly  converted  Jews,  were  told  by  Paul  to  "do  good  and 
communicate^  for  with  suoh  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased,"  and 
that  the  gifts  sent  to  him,  as  God's  servant,  were  a  "  sacrifice 
acceptable  and  well  pleasing  to  God;"  and  when  they  were  di- 
rected by  him  "to  lay  by  in  store  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
(or  the  Lord's  day,)  as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them"  in  view 
of  a  collection  for  God's  saints,  they  would  readily  understand 
that,  while  the  offerings  under  the  new  dispensation  differed  ma- 
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terially  in  form  from  those  which  the  Mosaic  law  required,  thej 
nevertheless  were  still  gifts  to  God,  and  were  as  truly  a  part  of 
his  holy  worship.  We  doubt  not  that  they  made  all  their  con- 
tributions with  devout  reverence,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
praise.  It  is  to  be  deeply  lamented  that  this  duty  has  fallen, 
in  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Church,  so  far  below  its  true 
original  position,  that  it  is  degraded  by  many  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  financial  transaction,  or  of  mere  almsgiving,  and  that  it  is 
treated  often  with  levity.  If  it  be  not  of  the  nature  of  a  gift 
to  God,  then  it  forms  no  part  of  worship,  and  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary;  but  if  it  be  of 
that  nature,  then  we  should  cast  in  our  contributions  as  with  the 
solemnity  and  devoutness  of  prayer.  It  is  the  affectation  of 
spirituality,  if  it  be  not  the  blindness  or  the  hypocrisy  of  an  in- 
tense covetousness  that  would  exclude  all  handling  or  even  men- 
tion of  money  from  God's  house  as  profane.  God's  command, 
a  holy  motive,  a  purpose  to  express  supreme  love,  devotion,  and 
gratitude  to  Jehovah,  a  desire  to  honor  him  with  our  substance, 
and  to  aid  in  spreading  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  power  of 
his  gospel,  are  certainly  enough  to  sanctify  our  temporal  gifts 
when  laid  upon  the  altar.  The  real  secret  of  this  objection  is 
an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  the  god  of  a  base  idolatry  to  a  God 
who  is  only  professedly  worshipped. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  conclusions  that  it  is  at  least 
eminently  expedient  and  appropriate  to  incorporate  this  religious 
giving  with  the  other  parts  of  pubhc  worship.  The  recommend- 
ation of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  'Ho  lay  by  in  store,  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,"  while  it  does  not  specifically  order  a  col- 
lection on  that  day,  does  direct  the  setting  aside  from  other 
property  then  the  proportion  which  God  claims,  and  thus  the 
virtual  giving  of  it  to  his  cause.  It  is  thus  made  a  proper  part 
of  the  observance^of  the  Sabbath;  and  as  it  is  worship,  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  the  apostle  meant  to  recommend, 
if  not  to  enjoin,  the  including  of  this  act  in  the  regular  services 
of  the  Lord's  day.  Certainly  the  practice  is  in  every  way  ap- 
propriate and  promotive  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  great 
duty.     We  can  best  honor  God  with  our  substance  while  our 
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hearts  are  under  the  sacred  influences  of  his  day  and  house. 
While  drawing  near  to  him,  in  the  attitude  of  devout  contem- 
plation of  his  person  and  character,  under  the  teachings  of  his 
word,  we  are  most  deeply  impressed  by  his  claims  and  most  apt 
to  respond  to  them.  While  we  praise  him  in  song  and  in  the 
adorations  of  the  public  prayer,  we  are  certainly  most  likely  to 
glorify  him  by  the  sacrifices  which  we  may  bring  from  our  world- 
ly store.  While  we  enjoy  communion  with  him,  holy,  and  sweet, 
and  endearing,  and  feed  on  his  precious  gospel,  and  repose  our 
weary  hearts  on  the  rich  promises  of  his  grace,  and  draw  water 
with  joy  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,  surely  we  shall  most 
freely  and  cheerfully  and  faithfully  render  a  return  of  a  part 
of  our  temporal  possessions.  And  when  are  we  so  likely  to 
give  to  God  a  proportion  of  what  he  has  given  us,  as  while  be- 
seeching him  for  blessings  which  our  souls  need  and  no  other 
can  give  ?  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  associations  of  time, 
place,  and  employment,  especially  of  the  mind  and  heart,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  the  advantage  of  giving  to  God 
amidst  the  scenes  of  his  worship  and  of  giving  at  our  places  of 
daily  toil  or  in  our  homes,  surrounded  by  the  influences  of  this 
world. 

2.  Giving  to  God's  cause  is  the  discharge  of  a  responsibility^ 
which  is  a  second  form  of  practical  religion.  It  is  all-important 
to  put  this  matter  on  its  true  footing.  While  men  regard  reli- 
gious giving  as  mere  charity,  and  thus  as  appealing  to  a  mere 
emotional  sentiment,  not  only  will  they  give  far  less  than  they 
ought,  but  their  gifts  will  entirely  fail  of  divine  acceptance. 
Humanity,  sympathy,  generosity,  are  not  religion,  however  in- 
cluded in  it  and  promoted  by  it,  and  however  excellent  in  them- 
selves. Unless  our  charities  to  man  are  dictated  by  piety  to- 
ward God,  they  are  not  approved  by  God  even  as  charities. 
All  true  virtue  lies  in  conformity  with  the  divine  will.  But 
preeminently  the  gifts  offered  to  God  for  his  cause  must  spring 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  We  are  to  give  because  God  requires  it. 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  explicitly  and  how  largely  he 
required  contributions  from  his  ancient  people  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion  in  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  his  worship. 
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The  forma  of  worship  are  changed,  but  not  the  essentials.  It 
still  requires  suitable  sanctuaries,  with  their  necessary  appoint- 
ments, and  an  order  of  men  to  conduct  its  services  and  impart 
instruction ;  and  these  must  be  provided  and  sustained  by  the 
gifts  of  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  while  the  costly  furni- 
ture and  the  expensive  ritual  of  the  temple  are  substituted  by 
the  simple  sanctuaries  and  the  unadorned  rites  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  God  has  devolved  upon  his  people  the  grand  un- 
dertaking of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  of  con- 
verting this  whole  earth  into  one  glorious  temple,  to  be  filled 
with  devout  Christian  worshippers,  bringing  their  spiritual  sac- 
rifices from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  speaking  and 
singing  his  praise  in  all  the  various  dialects  of  the  human  tongue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in.  regard  to  the  obligation  which  God 
has  imposed.  He  certainly  requires,  "Honor  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance  and  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase."  "Whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give."  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  It  is  impossible  to  obey  these  com- 
mands without  contributing  of  our  money,  according  to  our 
ability,  to  promote  the  cause  and  glory  of  God.  But  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  ofier  an  argument  to  prove  this  position. 
And  yet  does  the  Church  regard  religious  giving  as  an  impera- 
tive duty  ?  Look  at  the  immense  number  of  blanks  in  her  sta- 
tistics of  benevolent  contributions,  and  the  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  church-members,  represented  by  these  blanks,  who  give 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  God  in  carrying  forward  his  work  !  If 
it  were  known  and  felt  that  religious  giving,  being  commanded 
by  God,  is  just  as  binding  as  the  duty  of  remembering  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy,  and  of  honoring  father  and  mother, 
and  that  withholding  these  required  gifts  is  as  rea%  sinful  as 
bearing  false  witness  against  our  neighbor  or  taking  God's  name 
in  vain,  could  these  church-members  continue  to  neglect  this 
duty?  It  seems  impossible.  It  is  all  important,  then,  that  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  be  thoroughly  enlightened  on  this 
subject,  that  they  be  delivered  from  this  sin.  The  Scriptures 
also  plainly  teach  that  what  God  has  given  to  his  servants  is 
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not  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  literal  trust.  He  gives  worldly  sub- 
stance with  the  command,  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  He  makes 
them  stewards  of  his  (their  Lord's)  money;  and  he  calls  upon 
them  to  use  it  in  executing  the  expensive  commission  of  dis- 
cipling  all  nations.  To  keep  back  from  these  uses  even  a  part 
of  what  God  requires  them  to  appropriate  thus,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  breach  of  trust — an  embezzlement — a  fraud ;  it  is  rob- 
bing God.  There  is  no  discretion  given  in  this  matter,  except 
as  to  the  mere  circumstantials.  "We  have  no  option  as  to 
whether  we  shall  use  God's  money  as  he  requires  or  as  we  wish. 
The  responsibility  is  plain  and  fixed.  We  must  discharge  it 
faithfully  or  incur  dreadful  guilt.  It  will  not  do  to  confess  fail- 
ure and  then  content  ourselves  with  including  it  in  the  mass  of 
failures  of  which  all  are  guilty.  When  a  man  deliberately  and 
systematically  refuses  to  respond  to  God's  calls  for  a  due  pro- 
portion of  his  means,  it  is  not  a  mere  inadvertence  or  infirmity. 
It  is  persistence  in  a  wrong.  It  is  plain  rebellion.  When  a  man 
has  money  for  ostentation  and  indulgence  for  the  world  for  his 
family  to  waste,  and  for  the  gratification  of  self,  and  none  or 
only  a  pittance  for  God,  he  may  call  himself  a  Christian,  but  he 
is  an  idolater.  It  is  time  that  the  delusion  which  has  prevailed 
so  long  and  so  widely  in  the  Church  on  this  plain  practical  sub- 
ject, were  thoroughly  exposed;  and  the  truth,  however  trying 
and  painful,  distinctly  understood  and  recognised. 

But  this  responsibility  is  not  discharged  by  bare  giving. 
There  must  be  giving  according  as  God  has  prospered  us.  How 
much  shall  we  give?  is  a  question  often  asked  as  well  by  the 
cheerful  as  by  the  grudging  giver — by  the  one  to  learn  the  real 
extent  of  his  duty,  and  by  the  other  to  ascertain  the  minimum 
with  which  he  can  be  released  from  an  unwelcome  claim.  In 
both  cases  the  demand  seems  to  be  for  the  answer  of  a  definite 
sum  or  a  definite  proportion.  And  yet  we  are  not  authorised  to 
give  such  an  answer.  No  doubt  the  exact  sum  due  from  each 
one  is  fixed  in  the  divine  mind.  But  God  does  not  in  his  word, 
nor  by  any  other  medium,  communicate  to  each  one  what  that 
sum  is.  Even  the  law  of  tithes  was  not  such  a  revelation  of 
duty.     That  law  covered  only  a  part  of  the  contributions  of  the 
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people.  They  were  also  to  make  voluntary  gifts,  undetermined 
in  amount,  as  expressions  of  gratitude.  There  was  a  broad 
margin  for  the  exercise  of  pious  affections.  Many  indications 
are  given  in  the  scriptural  history  to  show  that  the  Jews,  as  a 
general  thing,  were  liberal  in  their  religious  gifts.  And  yet  it 
is  computed  that,  apart  from  these  free-will  offerings,  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  assessments  amounted  to  one-fifth,  at  least,  of  their 
income.  We  mention  these  facts  not  by  way  of  setting  up  a 
general  rule,  but  to  show  what  God  has  required  when  he  has 
undertaken  to  lay  an  assessment.  They  certainly  throw  impor- 
tant light  upon  this  practical  question.  Still  we  are  not  author- 
ised to  affirm  that  every  man  is  bound  to  give  one-fifth  or  even 
one-tenth.  Some  have  adopted  the  rule  of  tithes,  and  thus  set- 
tled the  question  for  themselves;  and  yet  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  have  in  all  cases  settled  it  correctly.  Baxter  very  justly 
says:  "A  tenth  part  of  their  entire  income  is  too  much  for  some 
and  much  too  little  for  others;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is,  I 
think,  as  likely  a  proportion  as  it  is  fit  for  another  to  prescribe 
in  particular."  It  is  plain  he  does  not  mean  a  tenth  after  de- 
ducting personal  and  family  expenses,  but  a  tenth  of  our  whole 
income.  For  he  adds,  "  after  such  provision  is  deducted,  it  is 
far  more  than  a  tenth,  if  not  all,  that  must  be  given." 

The  fact  is,  God  has  evidently  given  us  a  different  rule  under 
the  Christian  economy — a  rule  based  upon  general  principles, 
appealing  to  the  sentiments  of  the  pious  heart,  and  thus  leaving 
the  matter  of  amount  and  proportion  to  the  convictions  and 
promptings  of  each  Christian,  under  the  instructions  of  his  word 
and  the  calls  of  benevolence  and  piety.  This  rule,  indeed,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  abused  by  multitudes  wearing  the  Christian 
name,  who,  because  they  are  left  to  their  own  judgment  and 
feelings,  content  themselves  with  giving  the  smallest  sums  com- 
patible with  decency.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ennobles  the 
gifts  of  the  truly  pious,  gives  them  a  higher  value  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  we  doubt  not  also  greater  eflSciency  as  means  of 
usefulness.  We  should  certainly  regard,  in  our  estimate  of  the 
real  worth  of  religious  gifts,  the  principle  and  motive  infinitely 
more  than  the  mere  amount.     The  latter,  however,  it  should  be 
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remembered,  all  things  considered,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  fidelity 
and  benevolence. 

This  leads  us  to  consider — 

3.  Giving  as  the  response  of  love  and  gratitude  for  redeeming 
mercy.  It  was  all  this  indeed  to  the  pious  Jew.  He  felt  the 
claims  of  divine  goodness,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  his  fields 
and  flocks ;  not  only  in  the  great  deliverance  which  made  Israel 
a  people,  and  the  many  subsequent  deliverances  which  preserved 
them  from  extinction ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  provision  of  re- 
demption from  sin  through  a  promised  Messiah.  As  he  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  pardon  through  the  blood  typified  by  his  sac- 
rifices, he  freely  gave  himself  and  his  all  to  God.  But  as  the 
gospel  was  then  but  dimly  revealed,  as  the  Church  was  coex- 
tensive with  the  nation  and  identified  with  it,  and  as  the  pecu- 
liar arrangements  of  the  ancient  ritual  required  it,  God  gave  to 
the  Jews  a  fixed  law  of  contributions.  This,  too,  no  doubt 
helped  to  prepare  his  Church  for  the  freer  method  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  now  lays  no  tax,  but  appeals  to  the  hearts  of 
his  blood-bought  people.  He  throws  every  interest  of  hi&  spir- 
itual kingdom,  every  enterprise  connected  with  his  glory,  and 
every  claim  of  a  world  perishing  in  sin,  unreservedly  upon  their 
aff'ections  and  convictions  of  obligation.  If  this  plan  fails,  then 
all  these  interests  fail,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
employment  of  pecuniary  mearis.  If  his  people  refuse  to  give, 
he  will  not  compel  them.  He  has  provided  no  alternative.  He 
will  use  no  other  expedients  for  supplying  his  ecclesiastical 
treasury.  He  has  staked  his  whole  cause  on  earth,  so  far  as 
instrumentality  goes,  upon  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  redeemed 
people.  The  Lord  loveth  the  cheerful  giver;  no  other  will  he 
even  tolerate. 

This  would  seem  to  risk  these  precious  interests  upon  a  basis 
too  uncertain.  Human  wisdom  would  have  preferred  a  tax  or 
perhaps  an  endowment.  But  God  proceeded  in  this  matter  as 
he  did  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter  of  personal  holiness  and 
good  works.  He  saves  his  people  by  grace  without  works — be- 
fore works — relying  upon  the  fact  that  a  salvation  given  without 
works   as  a  consideration,  is  most  sure  to  be  followed  by  works 
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as  the  heartfelt  expression  of  grateful  love.  He  knew  that 
hypocrites  would  turn  this  grace  into  licentiousness;  but  this 
was  no  argument  with  him  against  a  plan  which  would  glorify 
himself  by  ennobling  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  true  benefi- 
ciaries. 

But  has  the  result  justified  this  method  ?  We  believe  it  has ; 
and  yet  we  are  constrained  to  admit  and  to  lament  that  the 
Church  has,  as  a  body,  failed  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  this 
great  argument.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  easy  to  account  for  it  on 
the  same  grounds  which  explain  all  instances  of  unfaithfulness 
and  imperfections  in  Christians.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  specific  cause  for  this  particular  failure.  The  appeal  for 
religious  gifts  is  not  put  as  distinctly  and  as  strongly  as  it  ought 
to  be  upon  the  divine  claim  for  redeeming  mercy.  The  claim  is 
indeed  recognised;  but  the  connexion  which  our  giving  has  with 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  be  remoter  and  feebler  than 
that  of  any  other  of  our  religious  habits.  The  view  is  too  much 
confined  to  other  aspects  of  this  duty.  We  need  to  look  at  it 
more  intently  as  the  claim  of  redeeming  love.  We  need  to 
bring  our  offerings  to  Calvary  and  lay  them  down  at  Jesus'  feet, 
in  full  view  of  his  dying  agonies,  and  with  hearts  full  of  the 
impressions  of  his  amazing  love — fresh  with  the  recollections  of 
our  utter  ruin  by  sin  and  overflowing  with  thankfulness  to  him 
who  gave  himself  for  us.  Here  is  the  place  to  learn  our  duty, 
to  determine  the  question,  "How  much  owest  thou  unto  thy 
Lord?"  and  to  bring  our  dull  selfish  hearts  to  the  exercise  of  a 
true  Christian  gratitude.  Let  us  regard  Christ  as  the  author 
and  Christ  as  the  ground  and  motive  of  all  these  appeals. 

It  is  mortifying  to  see  how  this  plain  scriptural  view  of  the 
subject  seems  to  be  ignored  by  thousands  in  the  Church,  who 
appear  to  regard  the  calls  of  religious  benevolence  as  originating 
with  the  church  oflScers  or  the  church  courts,  or  as  coming  only 
from  man.  If  asked  to  give  to  Christ's  poor,  they  either  refuse 
or  give  an  alms — not  remembering  Christ's  words,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."  If  asked  to  contribute  to  spread  the  gospel,  they 
complain  of  the  unceasing  calls  of  those  who  are  taking  the 
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only  possible  method  of  obeying  the  parting  command  of  Christ, 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  unto  every 
creature" — to  obey  which  is  just  as  obligatory  on  them  as  on 
the  ministry  or  the  courts  of  the  Church,  and  in  obeying  which 
the  very  least  they  can  do  is  to  give  their  money.     If  asked  to 
aid  in  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  they  are 
ready  to  complain  of  such  demands,  as  if  these  candidates  were 
paupers  burdening  the  Church,  and  not  the  gifts  to  the  Church 
from  the  ascended  Saviour,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  for  laborers 
to  be  sent  into  the  harvest.     And  so  with  regard  to  all  calls. 
The  prevalent  feeling 'is  that  they  are  called  upon  by  persons 
having  no  claim  upon  them,  rather  than  by  their  divine  Lord, 
through  his  constituted  agencies  in  the  Church.     No  sooner  are 
such  calls  made  from  the  pulpit  or  by  a  deacon  in  private,  than 
such  persons  throw  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  self-defence, 
if  not  of  actual  hostility,  as  if  an  injustice  or  fraud  or  some 
imposition  were  attempted,  and  either  protect   themselves  and 
their  pockets  by  a  bold  refusal  or  a  mere  evasion,   or  else,  if 
they  give,  cherish  the  feeling  that  they  have  incurred  a  loss  or 
submitted  to  a  wrong.     To  hear  the  replies  given  to  such  ap- 
peals one  would  suppose  that  the  whole  burden  of  sustaining 
and  propagating  the  gospel  devolved  exclusively  upon  the  church 
officers,  courts,  and  committees,  who  have  the  direction  of  these 
enterprises ;  or  rather  that  they  were  levying  oppressive  taxes 
upon  the  membership  to  furnish  them  a  living;  that  the  private 
members  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter;  that  the  great 
commission  was  not  given  to  them;  that  they  were  never  bought 
by  the  Saviour's  blood,  but  are  still  their  own^  to  live  for  them- 
selves and  their  children;  in  a  word,  that  they  are  a  different 
party  and  interest  from  Christ  and  his  Church ;  and  hence  that 
it  is  an  unwarrantable  as  well  as  an  oifensive  impertinence  to 
require  their  cooperation  in  bearing  these  burdens,  or  rather  in 
carrying  forward  these  glorious  and  divine  enterprises.     No  one 
will  deny  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  feeling.     Now,  we  charge 
that  the  ministry  and  deaconship  have  yielded  too  much  and  too 
long  to  this  grossly  erroneous  and  sinful  feehng.     We  do  not 
counsel  severity,  nor  harshness,  nor  dictation.     Like  the  Mas- 
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ter,  they  should  leave  the  practical  decision  of  every  such  mat- 
ter to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  the  people.  But  they 
should  use  far  more  effort  to  correct  their  errors,  enlighten  their 
consciences,  and  enlarge  their  hearts — showing  them  how  utterly 
wrong  are  their  views,  how  unchristian  is  their  spirit,  how  un- 
faithful and  ungrateful  is  their  practice.  They  should  meet  ig- 
norance with  light,  selfishness  with  love — their  own  and  the  love 
of  Christ — and  unfaithfulness  with  unfailing  zeal  and  constancy 
in  pressing  the  solemn  claims  of  duty.  They  must  not  shrink 
from  contact  with  the  repulsive  and  sometimes  insulting  selfish- 
ness of  the  unfaithful  stewards  of  God's  gifts.  They  must  not 
let  the  claim  go  by  default,  or  even  meet  it  themselves,  as  is 
often  done,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  rather  give  beyond 
their  means  than  ask  some  church-members  for  money.  They 
must  not  come  to  the  despairing  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  as 
well  as  unpleasant  to  press  these  claims  further  upon  these  un- 
willing hearts.  All  this  is  neglect  of  duty;  it  is  shunning  the 
cross.  The  Church  must  be  trained,  as  children  are  trained, 
patiently,  gently,  by  instruction,  by  precept,  by  example,  by 
the  presentation  of  Christian  motives.  It  must  be  brought  to 
believe  that  it  is  really  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
so  that  they  shall  love  to  give,  enjoy  it,  prefer  to  do  it,  and 
hence  abound  in  the  blessed  privilege.  Then  will  the  modern 
Church  become  like  the  primitive — counting  nothing  they  have 
as  their  own,  and  parting  with  their  goods  as  every  man  may 
need,  or  as  the  Master  may  require,  and  yet  eating  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
favor  with  all  the  people. 

The  neglect  of  these  scriptural  methods  of  cultivating  the 
grace  of  giving  has  opened  the  door  for  those  modes  of  invei- 
gling the  people  into  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  by  appeals  to 
pride  and  emulation,  and  by  various  artifices  suited  only  to  de- 
ceive, by  which  the  Church  has  often  been  disgraced  and  cor- 
rupted. The  demand  for  money  has  been  urgent;  the  people 
have  not  been  prepared  to  give  on  right  principles  and  with 
Christian  motives.  Hence  the  resort  to  these  unlawful  and  in- 
jurious contrivances.     They  should  be  utterly  abandoned.     Mo- 
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tives  of  economy  will  require  this,  even  if  a  sense  of  propriety 
does  not,  since  all  such  expedients  soon  wear  out.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Church  had  left  far  behind  her  all  the  rudiments 
of  the  world  and  of  the  flesh,  and  under  the  lofty  inspiration  of 
true  Christian  sentiment,  were  acting  a  manly  part  in  the  great 
work  to  which  her  divine  Master  has  called  her. 

Is  it  too  early  in  the  day  to  expect  to  see  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  entirely  consecrated  to  Christ?  It  does  not  seem  strange 
to  see  men  and  women  giving  their  energies  of  body  and  mind, 
their  time,  their  acquirements,  their  influence,  their  opportunity 
to  gain  wealth,  all  to  that  Master's  cause,  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  more  self-denying  work  of  missions.  Why 
should  we  not  see  thousands  of  private  Christians,  who  have 
time,  talent,  and  opportunity  to  make  money,  engage  in  making 
money  for  Christ,  and  thus  furnishing  what  is  so  much  needed 
in  executing  his  parting  command?  Yea,  why  should  not  each 
Christian  do  this  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  ?  Is  he  not 
the  Lord's?  Was  he  not  bought  from  as  awful  a  hell,  for  as 
glorious  a' destiny,  and  by  as  precious  blood,  as  were  Martyn, 
Williams,  Judson,  or  Paul  ?  Why  should  he  stop  at  a  consecra- 
tion less  complete  than  theirs,  or  a  love  less  ardent,  or  a  grati- 
tude less  generous?  Why  should  not  every  Christian  look  upon 
the  cause  of  Christ  as  really  and  literally  his  own;  and  regard 
the  great  work  of  the  Church  not  merely  as  bearing  a  remote 
and  incidental  relation  to  the  great  business  of  his  life,  but  as 
constituting  the  supreme,  all-comprehensive,  all-controlling  in- 
terest of  his  whole  being,  and  therefore  engage  in  it  with  the 
same  zeal,  earnestness,  and  cheerfulness,  as  now  mark  the  efibrts 
of  a  selfish  and  a  worldly  life  ?  We  beheve  this  will  become  the 
general  sentiment  of  God's  people  ;  and  then  will  dawn  the  lat- 
ter-day glory  of  the  Church. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LAW. 

The  Reign  of  Law.     By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     Fifth  Edition. 
George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York.     1869.     Pp.  433. 

The  culminating  points  of  the  successive  ages  of  human  cul- 
ture are  marked  by  the  interpenetration  of  religious  and  phi- 
losophic thought.  It  distinguished  the  Socratic  period.  It  was 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  It  was  the  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  alchemical  and  scholastic  discussions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  it  imparts  a  growing  significance  and 
dignity  to  the  studies  and  the  controversies  of  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  goal  to  which,  manifestly  and  naturally,  any 
course  of  wide  and  deep  investigation  must  finally  tend.  The 
tracts  of  thought  are  not  divided,  nor  even  bounded;  they  shade 
insensibly  into  each  other.  Though  we  begin  with  the  material, 
we  are  presently  environed  by  the  intellectual;  and  while  we 
grapple  with  the  intellectual,  we  are  confronted  with  the  moral 
and  drawn  within  the  solemn  shadows  of  religion.  All  tangents 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  point  to  heaven. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  long  and  evil  life,  infidelity  has  now 
attained  to  the  utterance  of  a  positive  doctrine.  The  spread  of 
logic,  and  the  wide  domination  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  have 
imbued  the  thinking  world  with  the  idea  of  law.  Hither,  by  a 
tacit  concentration,  the  powers,  the  passions,  and  the  hopes  of 
believing  and  unbelieving  minds  are  drawn ;  but  chiefly,  for  a 
time,  the  unbelieving. 

One  who  looks  up  from  the  unsightly  "foothills"  to  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains,  is  the  subject  of  a  strong  and  delightful  illu- 
sion. These  rough  and  awkward  elevations  are  clearly  clay,  or 
mould,  or  stone;  but  those  towers  of  amethyst  and  violet  that 
lift  the  sky — those  starry  heads  that  kindle  with  the  sunrising 
and  blaze  as  he  descends — they  are  fairy-land  at  least.  Let 
judgment  say  what  it  will,  even  the  enlightened  imagination  sees 
something  more  than  stolid  soil,  or  snow,  or  ice;  while  supersti- 
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tion  always  kept  its  mountains  clad  in  raiment  of  the  supernat- 
ural, and  the  unbalanced  mind  bestowed  its  illegitimate  wonders 
there. 

Now,  when  induction  began  to  gather  up  its  local  conclusions 
into  "laws  of  nature,"  and  to  discover  or  invent  generalisations 
which  bound  together  groups  and  congeries  of  such  laws,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  found  unifiable  in  still  larger  utter- 
ances, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  imagination  not  only 
outran  reason,  but  misinterpreted  her  deliverance.  It  associ- 
ated power  with  grandeur.  It  mistook  the  light — reflected  light 
— that  bathed  and  glorified  those  i^eights,  for  an  interior,  spon- 
taneous, and  substantial  glory.  It  crowned  as  actual  king,  not 
reigning  only,  but  governing,  those  very  principles,  when  lifted 
into  broad  generalisations,  which,  amid  the  foothills  of  homely 
experience,  it  had  taken  at  their  proper  value. 

And  thus,  again,  unbelief  is  seen  as  the  twin  of  misbelief, 
and  godless  philosophy  may  find,  justly  diverted  to  itself,  the 
prophetic  accusations  of  Holy  Writ  against  Popery,  inasmuch 
as  law,  like  "the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,"  "opposeth 
and  exalteth  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped; so  that,  as  God,  itsitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing 
itself  that  it  is  Crod."*  Yea,  to  His  own  transcendent,  world- 
embracing  thought,  His  own  plan  and  will  embodied  in  the  crea- 
tion, has  man  tried  to  give  a  frame  and  power  to  crowd  Him 
from  His  throne  and  reign  over  His  works. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  first  doctrinal  phase  of  infi- 
delity. While  it  denies  that  the  being  and  handiwork  of  God 
can  be  proved — and  is  thus  far  on  old  ground  with  somewhat 
new  weapons — it  also  declares  that  everything  we  see  and  know, 
have  discovered  or  may  yet  discover,  can  be  accounted  for  by 
reference  to  the  laws  of  nature.        ' 

The  Church,  according  to  her  wont,  while  abundantly  ready 
to  defend  the  truth  committed  to  her  charge,  has  been  slow  to 
join  issue  on  the  main  point.  She  has  yielded  reluctantly  and 
ungracefully  to  the  progress  of  new  sciences,  and  the  evidence. 
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continually  widening  in  its  testimony  and  demands,  of  the  preva- 
lence of  law  in  nature.  And  although  she  had  certain  obvious 
responses  to  make,  such  as  that  ''law  necessarily  implied  a  law- 
giver," so  little  confidence  had  many  of  her  champions  in  the 
force  of  their  own  plea,  that  there  grew  up  a  very  general  feel- 
ing that  all  territory  won  for  science  was  lost  to  religion.  Every 
conquest  of  law  was  felt  as  a  defeat  to  the  gospel.  So  much 
more  jealously  was  guarded  all  that  remained:  so  much  more 
loudly,  though  with  an  increasingly  tremulous  voice,  did  many 
"watchmen"  warn  off  intruders  from  a  domain  which  their 
weak  faith  and  weak  reason  converted  into  cloud-land.  We 
have  carefully  said  "many  champions"  and  "many  watchmen," 
because,  though  they  were  many,  they  are  not  all.  Some  have 
been  found,  and  in  rapidly  growing  numbers  of  late,  to  see  the 
true  lino  not  only  of  defence,  but  of  reconquest. 

It  is,  indeed,  amazing  that  any  who  knew  God  should  have 
forgotten  that  the  reign  of  God  is  necessarily  the  reign  of  law. 
Religion  without  law  is  superstition.  Superstition  is  atheism 
in  a  delirium.  And  he  to  whom  the  Almighty  Maker  has  be- 
come known,  even  in  outline,  must  surely  see  that  creation  ex- 
presses thought,  that  thought  necessitates  a  plan,  and  that  plan, 
by  excluding  chance,  enthrones  law. 

But  the  difficulty  has  not  lain  in  a  denial  or  forgetting  on  the 
part  of  theology  of  this  bald  and  general  statement  of  the  truth. 
We  have  taken  refuge  in  ,[it — sheltered  ourselves  behind  it,  as 
behind  a  wall,  against  the  details  and  mingled  reasonings  and 
imaginations  of  the  philosophers.  They,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
the  subjects  of  a  very  natural  illusion.  They  predicated  life 
and  causal  power  of  the  "laws  of  nature."  They  grouped  such 
heterogeneous  and  diverse  formulae  under  that  one  title — the 
simplest  and  most  casual  generalisations  of  natural  history 
classed  as  "laws"  along  with  the  sublime,  invariable,  sovereign 
force  of  gravitation — that  they  turned  both  their  own  heads  and 
ours.  The  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  accounted  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation  in  the  world,  (which,  it  was  assumed, 
must  have  been  brush-shaped,)  by  crediting  it  to  electricity,  be- 
cause certain  particles  of  matter,  under  certain  electrical  condi- 
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tions,  arrange  themselves  in  a  brush-like  shape.  And  "an  emi- 
nent professor  and  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England"  is 
said  to  have  sided  with  the  Comtists  on  questions  of  law  in  na- 
ture, and  yet  preached  "high  doctrinal  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
until  his  death,  ...  on  the  ground  that  propositions  which 
were  contrary  to  his  reason  were  not  necessarily  beyond  his 
faith !"  So  inference  ran  riot  with  the  infidel,  and  common 
sense  forsook  the  clergyman.  It  was  indeed  high  time  for  some 
true  man  to  be  endowed  with  courage  to  look  the  formidable 
error  in  the  face;  for  the  "reign  of  law"  threatened  to  end 
speedily  in  chaos. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  dare  this 
contest,  or  even  to  enter  upon  it.  It  is  his  distinction  that  he 
seems  very  nearly  to  have  finished  it.  The  crude  attempts  of 
his  predecessors  did  little  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  the 
superb  book  before  us.  Studiously  plain  in  its  attire,  it  is  trans- 
cendently  rich  in  thought — rich  in  the  rare  grace  of  thorough- 
ness. The  style  is  a  model  of  lucidness  and  severely  chaste 
beauty. 

The  first  and  great  thing  to  be  done  in  the  settling  of  this 
controversy  was  to  settle  the  meaning  of  terms  in  common  and 
even  incessant  use.  Indeed,  it  is  startling  to  find  how  nearly 
all  it  is  of  what  needed  to  be  done.  To  define  the  natural  and 
supernatural,  and  fix  their  true  boundaries,  if  they  are  distinct, 
and  obliterate  all  spurious  boundaries,  if  they  are  one;  to  an- 
alyse the  phrase,  "laws  of  nature,"  and  show  us  how  many 
things  we  meant  by  it,  and  what  their  respective  values  and 
powers  are — this  is  more  than  half  the  battle. 

"We  must  cast  a  sharp  eye  indeed  on  every  form  of  words 
which  professes  to  represent  a  scientific  truth.  If  it  be  really 
true  in  one  department  of  thought,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
have  its  bearing  on  every  other.  And  if  it  be  not  true,  but  er- 
roneous, its  effect  will  be  of  a  corresponding  character;  for 
there  is  a  brotherhood  of  error  as  close  as  the  brotherhood  of 
truth.  Therefore,  to  accept  as  a  truth  that  which  is  not  a  truth, 
or  to  fail  in  distinguishing  the  sense  in  which  a  proposition  may 
be  true,  from  other  senses  in  which  it  is  not  true,  is  an  evil  hav- 
ing consequences   which  are  indeed  incalculable.     There  are 
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subjects  on  which  one  mistake  of  this  kind  will  poison  all  the 
wells  of  truth,  and  affect  with  fatal  error  the  whole  circle  of  our 
thoughts."  Pp.  bQ,  57. 

Perhaps  few  thinking  men,  who  thought  upon  the  old  basis, 
have  read  the  first  chapter  of  *'The  Keign  of  Law"  without 
being  startled  at  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  province  of 
the  natural  from  that  of  the  supernatural.  The  world  had  as- 
sumed that  they  must  be  not  only  distinct  but  contrary ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  usus  loquendi  which  opposes  them  to 
each  other  will  prove  stubborn  and  deep-rooted,  despite  the  pro- 
found and  forcible  reasoning  which  endeavors  to  remove  it. 
And  this  will  indicate,  if  it  does  not  establish,  the  conclusion 
that  this  usus  is  founded  on  an  ordinance  of  thought,  which  in 
turn  must  be  founded  on  a  truth.  In  other  words,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  ideas  represented  by  the  two  words,  "natural" 
and  "supernatural,"  must  be  a  real  distinction,  whether  the 
things  so  named  actually  occur  or  not. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that,  among  the  various  accounts 
of  the  supernatural,  quoted  from  various  works,  the  following, 
from  Butler's  immortal  Analogy,  escaped  the  eye  of  our  author: 
'•What  is  natural  as  much  requires  and  presupposes  an  intelli- 
gent agent  to  render  it  so,  i.  <?.,  to  effect  it  continually,  or  at 
stated  times,  as  what  is  supernatural  or  miraculous  does  to  effect 
it  for  once.""^  Here  is  a  real  and  just  distinction  upon  the  surface 
of  things — one  which  the  common  mind,  accepting  phenomena 
as  they  come,  and  "looking  on  the  outward  appearance,"  can- 
not but  recognise  and  name ;  and  that  is  the  distinction  between 
continuous  sequences  and  occasional  appearances. 

But  Bishop  Butler  immediately  proceeds  to  show,  in  words 
that  constitute  a  marvellous  anticipation  of  the  very  latest  reaches 
of  thought  in  this  direction,  how  utterly  without  foothold  in 
true  philosophy  that  classification  is ;  that  it  is  an  antithesis, 
and  not  a  distinction.     We  quote  the  passage  now  in  full: 

"But  the  only  distinct  meaning  of  that  word  [natural]  is, 
stated,  fixed,  or  settled — since  what  is  natural  as  much  requires 
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and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  so,  i.  e.,  to 
eiFect  it  continually  or  at  stated  times,  as  •what  is  supernatural 
or  miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once.  And  from  hence  it 
must  follow  that  persons'  notion  of  what  is  natural  will  be  en- 
larged in  proportion  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
God  and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.  Nor  is  there  any 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  there  may  be  beings  in  the  universe 
whose  capacities  and  knowledge  and  views  may  be  so  extensive 
as  that  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  may  to  them  appear 
natural,  i.  e.,  analogous  or  conformable  to  Grod's  dealings  with 
other  parts  of  his  creation — as  natural  as  the  visible  known 
course  of  things  appears  to  us." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  from  the  work  before  us : 

"The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  between  what 
we  find  in  nature  and  what  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  reli- 
gion, as  men  pretend  to  draw  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. It  is  a  distinction  purely  artificial,  arbitrary,  unreal. 
Nature  presents  to  our  intelligence,  the  more  clearly  the  more 
we  search  her,  the  designs,  ideas,  and  intentions  of  some 

'  Living  Will  that  shall  endure, 
When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock.' 

"  Religion  presents  to  us  that  same  will,  not  only  working 
equally  through  the  use  of  means,  but  using  means  which  are 
strictly  analogous — referable  to  the  same  general  principles — 
and  which  are  constantly  appealed  to  as  of  a  sort  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  appreciate,  because  we  ourselves  are  already  familiar 
with  the  like."  P.  50. 

The  concession,  then,  is  complete  on  the  part  of  belief,  as 
represented  by  these  great  thinkers,  that  there  is  but  one  do- 
main, and  that  a  domain  of  law:  Butler  pointing  out  that  it 
may  be  so,  and  probably  is;  Argyll  contending  that  it  is  and 
must  be  so.  The  only  regret  we  have  is,  that  this  ever 
needed  to  be  a  concession ;  that  the  Church  had  not  from  the 
first  seized  and  held  this  ground  as  its  own  impregnable  citadel. 
But  this  is  an  anticipation. 

We  accept,  then,  broadly,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolutely  uni- 
versal "reign  of  law."  We  proclaim  it  as  emphatically  and 
more  joyfully  than  the  philosopher  who  makes  law  his  God. 
Height  above  height  the  mighty  pile  arises — 
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"  The  world's  great  altar-stairs, 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God/^* 

Turn  where  we  will,  we  find  cause  and  effect  moving  in  or- 
dained sequences.  The  shape  of  the  earth,  the  place  and  ve- 
locity of  the  moon,  the  solar  reign,  the  stellar  and  nebulous 
systems;  the  submission  of  light  to  spectroscopic  analysis;  the 
principles  of  crystalhsation  and  of  vegetative  and  animal  life ; 
mechanics,  chemistry,  magnetism;  geology,  sociology,  and,  as 
we  shall  show  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  religion  itself — 
all,  all  confess  the  presence  and  prosper  in  the  sway  of  law. 
Law  is  the  one,  supreme,  and  universal  predicable  of  being.  It 
does  not  stop,  as  in  Wordsworth's  confession  of  it,  with  "  the 
round  ocean  and  the  living  air,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the 
mind  of  man."     Its  range  is  wider  and  higher  still. 

But  this  sweeping  acceptance  of  universal  law  does  not  settle 
the  controversy  between  belief  and  unbelief.  It  only  opens  the 
last  chapter  of  the  present  volume  of  it.  That  conflict  will 
endure  while  there  remain  minds  which  will  not  have  the  Lord 
to  reign  over  them.  Just  at  this  point  the  question  recurs 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  unfruitfully  discussed — What  is 
a  "law  of  nature?"  He  who  has  tried  his  dialectical  skill  upon 
a  simple  definition  of  it,  has  not  failed  to  find  it  very  awkward 
to  manipulate.  And  the  reason  of  that  awkwardness  will  im- 
mediately appear:  it  is  that  formulae  so  varied  and  even  incon- 
gruous have  been  grouped  under  that  single  title  and  denomi- 
nated "laws."  But  while  this  has  been  a  signal  and  almost 
vital  philosophical  error,  as  a  feature  of  language  and  thought, 
it  has  its  value,  as  an  evidence  of  man's  irresistible  tendency  to 
believe  in  a  common  principle  where  he  beholds  a  constant  result. 

Without  pausing  upon  the  criticism  of  the  various  definitions 
proposed,  all  of  them  colored  more  or  less  by  the  several  schemes 
of  thought  intended  to  be  sustained  by  them,  we  turn  to  the 
work  before  us,  and  find  a  notable  substitution  for  all  such  inef- 
fectual attempts,  of  a  clear  and  exhaustive  classification,  under 
five  heads,  viz.: 
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First — We  have  law  as  applied  simply  to  an  observed  order 
of  facts. 

"  Secondly — To  that  order  as  involving  the  action  of  some 
force  or  forces,  of  which  nothing  more  may  be  known. 

"Thirdly — As  applied  to  individual  forces,  the  measure  of 
whose  operation  has  been  more  or  less  defined  or  ascertained. 

"Fourthly — As  applied  to  those  combinations  of  force  which 
have  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  purpose  or  the  discharge  of 
function. 

"  Fifthly — As  applied  to  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mind — not 
corresponding  with  any  actual  phenomena,  but  deduced  there- 
from as  axioms  of  thought  necessary  to  our  understanding  of 
them.  Law,  in  this  sense,  is  a  reduction  of  the  phenomena,  not 
merely  to  an  order  of  facts,  but  to  an  order  of  thought. 

"  These  great  leading  significations  of  the  word  law*  all  circle 
round  the  three  great  questions  which  science  asks  of  nature — 
the  what,  the  how,  and  the  why : 

"  (1.)  What  are  the  facts  in  their  established  order? 

"(2.)  How — that  is,  from  what  physical  causes — does  that  or- 
der come  to  be  ? 

"(3.)  Why  have  these  causes  been  so  combined?  What  rela- 
tion do  they  bear  to  purpose,  to  the  fulfilment  of  intention,  to 
the  discharge  of  function  ?"  P.  65. 

The  example  chosen  to  illustrate  the  first  and  lowest  sense  of 
the  word  law  is  the  Three  Laws  of  Kepler.  They  were  "facts 
of  constant  numerical  relation  between  the  distances  of  the  dif- 
ferent planets  from  the  sun,  and  the  length  of  their  periodic 
times;  and,  again,  between  the  velocity  of  their  motion  and  the 
space  enclosed  within  certain  corresponding  sections  of  their 
orbit.  These  laws  were  simply  and  purely  an  *  order  of  facts* 
established  by  observation,  and  not  connected  with  any  known 
cause."  P.  67. 

But  "an  observed  order  of  facts,  to  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
a  law,  must  be  an  order  so  constant  and  uniform  as  to  indicate 
necessity,  and  necessity  can  only  arise  out  of  the  action  of  some 
compelling  force.  .  .  .  All  order  involves  the  idea  of  some 
arranging  cause,  the  working  of  some  force  or  forces,  of  which 


*"In  its  primary  signification,  a  "law"  is  the  authoritative  expression 
of  human  will  enforced  by  power.  ...  It  becomes  .  .  necessary 
to  define  the  secondary  senses  with  precision."  P.  64.     The  italics  are  ours. 
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that  order  is  the  index  and  the  result,"  p.  68;  and  we  say  that 
such  order  of  facts  must  be  due  to  some  "law."  This  is  the 
second  of  the  five  senses  specified  above. 

Of  law  in  the  third  sense,  "the  one  great  example  before  and 
above  all  others,  is  the  law  of  gravitation ;  for  this  is  a  law  in 
the  sense  not  merely  of  a  rule,  but  of  a  cause — that  is,  of  a 
force  accurately  defined  and  ascertained  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  its  operation."  P.  69. 

We  arrest  the  enumeration  here  a  moment,  as  our  author 
does,  to  remind  ourselves  that  "no  one  law — that  is  to  say,  no 
one  force — determines  anything  that  we  see  happening  or  done 
around  us.  It  is  always  the  result  of  different  and  opposing 
forces  nicely  balanced  against  each  other.  The  least  disturb- 
ance of  the  proportion  in  which  any  one  of  them  is  allowed  to 
tell,  produces  a  total  change  in  the  effect.  The  more  we  know 
of  nature,  the  more  intricate  do  such  combinations  appear  to 
be."  P.  76.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  this  whole 
body  of  thought — one  of  the  great  "  strategic  points"  of  the 
Church.  As  examples  of  the  use  well  and  convincingly  made 
of  it,  we  refer  in  passing  to  Whewell's  Indications  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  McCosh  on  the  Divine  Government,  Book  II.,  Chap. 
I.,  §§2,  3. 

And  here  we  come  upon  the  fourth  sense  of  the  word  law. 

"It  is  used  to  designate  not  merely  an  observed  order  of  facts 
— not  merely  the  bare  abstract  idea  of  force — not  merely  indi- 
vidual forces  according  to  ascertained  measures  of  operation — 
but  a  number  of  forces  in  the  condition  of  mutual  adjustment; 
that  is  to  say,  as  combined  with  each  other,  and  fitted  to  each 
other,  for  the  attainment  of  special  ends.  The  whole  science  of 
animal  mechanics,  for  example,  deals  with  law  in  this  sense — 
with  natural  forces  as  related  to  purpose  and  subservient  to  the 
discharge  of  function.  And  this  is  the  highest  sense  of  all — 
law  in  this  sense  being  more  perfectly  intelligible  to  us  than  in 
any  other;  because,  although  we  know  nothing  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  force,  even  of  that  force  which  is  resident  in  ourselves, 
we  do  know  for  what  ends  we  exert  it,  and  the  principle  that 
governs  our  devices  for  its  use.  That  principle  is,  combination 
for  the  accomplishment  of  purpose."  Pp.  78,  79. 

But  law  in  this  sense  is  not  only  most  easily  intelligible  as  a 
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statement — it  is  also  the  most  easily  provable  as  a  fact.  When, 
for  example,  by  the  study  of  an  organ  in  any  animal,  we  have 
discovered  its  function,  we  know  not  merely  what  it  does,  but 
what  some  special  construction  enables  it  to  do.  "  It  is  not 
merely  its  work,  but  it  is  the  work  assigned  to  it  as  an  appar- 
atus, and  as  fitted  to  other  organs  having  other  functions  rela- 
ted to  its  own.  The  nature  of  that  apparatus  ...  is  not 
an  inference  from  the  facts,  but  it  is  part  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. The  idea  of  function  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
purpose."  P.  82. 

As  a  case  in  point,  let  us  take  the  poison  of  a  deadly  snake, 
as  described  on  page  34 : 

"It  is  a  secretion  of  definite  chemical  properties,  which  have 
reference  not  only,  not  even  mainly,  to  the  organism  of  the  ani- 
mal in  which  it  is  developed,  but  specially  to  the  organism  of 
another  animal  which  it  is  intended  to  destroy.  Some  natural- 
ists have  a  vague  sort  of  notion  that,  as  regards  merely  mechan- 
ical weapons  or  organs  of  attack,  they  may  be  developed  by 
use:  that  legs  may  become  longer  by  fast  rtlnning,  teeth  sharper 
and  longer  by  much  biting.  Be  it  so;  this  law  of  growth,  if  it 
exist,  is  but  itself  an  instrument  whereby  purpose  is  fulfilled. 
But  how  will  this  law  of  growth  adjust  a  poison  in  one  animal 
with  such  subtle  knowledge  of  the  organisation  of  another,  that 
the  deadly  virus  shall  in  a  few  minutes  curdle  the  blood,  benumb 
the  nerves,  and  rush  in  upon  the  citadel  of  life  ?  There  is  but 
one  explanation — a  mind,  having  minute  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  both,  has  designed  the  one  to  be  capable  of 
inflicting  death  on  the  other.  This  mental  purpose  and  resolve 
is  the  one  thing  which  our  intelligence  perceives  with  direct  and 
intuitive  recognition.''* 

Another  convincing  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  electric 
fish;  where  we  see  "the  subordination  of  many  laws  to  a  difii- 
cult  and  curious  purpose — a  subordination  which  is  efi'ected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  purely  mechanical  contrivance." 
P.  103. 

But  here  confronts  us  the  great  bugbear — the  objection  whose 
strength  lies  in  the  obscure  terrors  of  a  long  word — even  anthro- 


*The  italics  are  ours. 
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pomorphism.  Purpose  and  design  are  said  to  be  human  concep- 
tions— conceptions  which  it  is  not  logical,  at  least  not  philo- 
sophical, to  transfer  to  God.  To  this  the  entirely  satisfactory 
answer  is,  that  we  can  neither  speak  or  think  at  all  on  these 
topics,  as  believers  or  as  unbelievers,  without  borrowing  not  only 
words  but  conceptions  from  the  processes  of  human  thought  and 
action.  "The  idea  of  natural  forces  working  ' by  themselves '  is 
preeminently  anthropomorphic.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  way 
in  which  they  seem  to  us  to  work  when  we  employ  them." 
P.  106. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  rely  upon  the  argument  ad 
Jiominem,  as  in  that  last  quotation.  The  thing  censured  is  ab- 
solutely inevitable.  *' Every  conception  of  a  mind,  even  though 
it  be  described  as  'universal,'  must  be  in  some  degree  anthropo- 
morphic. [For]  our  minds  can  think  of  another  mind  only  as 
having  some  powers  and  properties  which  in  kind  are  common 
with  our  own."  P.  106.  This  is  patent  and  requires  no  argu- 
ment. 

But  if  the  objector  insist  that  the  infirmities  of  our  minds  can 
be  evidence  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence,  and  that  the 
incorrigible  anthropomorphism  of  our  minds  is  such  an  infirmity, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  avail  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  the  divine 
existence,  we  waive  the  consideration  so  often  and  so  justly 
urged,  viz.,  that  if  we  would  know  or  hold  any  truth  whatever, 
we  must  assume  the  veracity  of  our  faculties ;  and  that  not  to 
assume  it  is  to  deny  the  veracity  of  God.  We  waive  them,  in 
order  to  bring  forward  another  and  most  important  view  of  the 
matters  involved,  suggested  by  a  reflection  of  our  author's.  It 
surprises  us  to  find  that  he  has  not  used  it  in  this  connexion ; 
that  is,  Grod's  systematic  self-subjection  to  his  own  laws: 

"The  divine  mission  of  Christ  on  earth — does  not  this  imply 
not  only  the  use  of  means  to  an  end,  but  some  inscrutable  ne- 
cessity that  certain  means^  and  these  only,  should  be  employed  in 
resisting  and  overcoming  evilf"^  What  else  is  the  import  of  so 
many  passages  of  Scripture  implying  that  certain  conditions 
were  required  to  bring  the  Saviour  of  man  into  a  given  relation 

*Italics  ours. 
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with  the  race  he  was  sent  to  save?  *It  behoved  him  .  .  . 
to  make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect  through  suffering.* 
*It  behoved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren, 
that  he  might  he,'  etc. — with  the  reason  added:  *For  in  that 
he  himself  hath  succored  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted.'  Whatever  more  there  may  be  in  such 
passages,  they  all  imply  the  universal  reign  of  law  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  material  world;  that  those  laws 
had  to  be — behoved  to  be — obeyed."  P.  52. 

The  dominion  of  law  is  the  government  of  God.  And  the 
thought  here  expressed  is  not  that  a  fate  called  nature  has  set 
up  its  throne,  and  a  Demiurge  called  God  is  constrained  thereby, 
but  that  it  has  pleased  the  sovereign  Jehovah  to  impress  a  cer- 
tain type  of  law  on  this  world,  and  to  order  his  own  course  in 
an  immutable  conformity  thereto.  Whether,  and  how  far,  this 
same  type  of  law  is  impressed,  in  all  particulars,  upon  all  places 
of  his  dominion,  is  a  question  immaterial  to  the  present  discus- 
sion, to  which  we  cannot  turn  aside.  But  no  reader  or  thinker 
can  fail,  when  once  it  has  been  suggested  to  him,  to  discover,  or 
discovering,  to  adore,  the  march  through  all  nature  of  this  sub- 
lime and  self-imposed  obedience.  Natural  history  is  full  of  de- 
scriptions of  ingenious  circuities  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends 
which  could  have  been  more  directly  reached  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  some  law.  We  pass  by  all  minor  instances,  however, 
to  adduce  one  signal  and  final  fact — the  more  willingly  as  it  has 
been  used  on  the  other  side :  the  imprint  of  one  plan  and  order  on 
the  whole  vertebrate  kingdom. 

Throughout  this  vast  department  of  animal  existence  there  is 
a  curious  fact  that  recurs  so  often  and  so  conspicuously,  that  a 
word  has  been  formed — mal-formed  rather — to  describe  it.  Al- 
most every  animal  beneath  the  grade  of  man  has  '^aborted" 
members,  whose  sole  use  is  to  keep  up  their  connexion  and  sig- 
nalise their  particular  rank  in  the  scale  of  life.  The  limbs  of 
all  the  mammalia,  and  even  of  all  the  lizards,  terminate  in  five 
jointed  bones  or  fingers,  though  many  of  them  need  and  use 
only  one,  two,  or  three.  Those  which  are  not  needed  are  dwarfed, 
but  always  traceable.  In  the  horse,  only  one  is  used,  and  that 
one  is  developed  into  a  hoof;  yet  parts  corresponding  to  the 
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other  four  can  be  detected.  There  are  monkeys  which  have  no 
thumbs  for  use;  but  they  have  thumb-bones  under  the  skin.  So 
has  the  wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand  hidden  wing-bones. 
Snakes  have  the  rudiments  of  legs,  and  the  slow-worm  aborted 
blade-bones  and  collar-bones.  These  are  only  part  of  the  exam- 
ples collected  by  our  author  upon  a  single  page  (p.  195);  but 
they  sufQce  to  suggest  a  problem  and  introduce  the  solution : 

"These  useless  members,  these  rudimentary  or  aborted  limbs, 
which  puzzled  us  so  much,  are  parts  of  a  universal  plan.  On 
this  plan  the  bony  skeletons  of  all  living  animals  have  been  put 
together.  The  forces  which  have  been  combined  for  the  mould- 
ing of  organic  forms  have  been  so  combined  as  to  mould  them 
after  certain  types  or  patterns.  And  when  comparative  anatomy 
has  revealed  this  fact  as  affecting  all  the  animals  of  the  existing 
world,  another  branch  of  the  same  science  comes  in  to  confirm 
the  generalisation  and  extend  it  over  the  innumerable  creatures 
that  have  existed  and  have  passed  away.  This  one  plan  of  or- 
ganic life  has  never  been  departed  from  since  time  began. 

"  When  we  have  grasped  this  great  fact,  all  the  lesser  facts 
which  are  subordinate  to  it  assume  a  new  significance.  .  .  . 
A  plan  of  this  kind  is  in  itself  a  purpose.  An  order  so  vast  as 
this,  including  within  itself  such  variety  of  detail,  and  main- 
tained through  such  periods  of  time,  implies  combination  and 
adjustment  founded  upon  and  carrying  into  eff*ect  one  vast  con- 
ception. It  is  only  as  an  order  of  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
animal  homologies  is  intelligible  at  all."  Pp.  196,  197. 

And  in  this  conclusion,  we  have  reached  the  most  signal  in- 
stance of  the  fifth  sense  assigned  to  the  word  "law,"  viz.,  "a  re- 
duction of  the  phenomena  not  merely  to  an  order  of  facts,  but 
to  an  order  of  thought."  Another,  almost  as  striking  example, 
is  the  first  law  of  motion — a  law  "not  corresponding  with  any 
actual  phenomena,  but  deduced  therefrom  as  axioms  of  thought 
necessary  to  our  understanding  of  them."  And  we  see  clearly 
that  anthropomorphism  is  a  law  of  nature  as  well  as  of  thought. 
We  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  if  the  idea  of  law  as  an 
efiBcient  cause — law  filling  the  place  of  a  God — needs  any  ex- 
posure, this  analysis  and  classification  of  the  senses  in  which 
the  word  is  used  suffices  of  itself  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  not 
law,  but  force  acting  according  to  law,  that  is  here  seen  as  hav- 
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ing  any  efficiency.  And  all  the  instincts  of  man — his  fears,  his 
reason,  and  his  affections — combine  to  make  him  abhor  the  con- 
ception of  a  blind  but  self-existent  force.  There  must  be  a  God 
to  wield  it. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  pass  by  the  remaining 
topics  of  this  great  work,  such  as  the  Reign  of  Law  in  the 
Realm  of  Mind,  and  the  Law  of  Natural  Consequence  in  Soci- 
ology ;  but  our  space  is  rapidly  diminishing  and  restricts  us  to 
two  most  important  matters  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
not  treated — of  one  of  which  he  has  indeed  taken  no  notice — 
but  which  are  indispensable  to  the  complete  treatment  of  this 
subject. 

The  first  is,  the  appearance  of  law  in  evil,  and  the  fallacious 
inference  (intended  to  operate  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum)  that 
law  here  proves  an  evil  lawgiver  as  cogently  as  law  in  good 
proves  a  good  lawgiver.  Perhaps  no  more  transparent  sophism 
ever  found  popularity  among  cavillers,  or  inflicted  perplexity 
upon  friends  of  the  gospel.  But  let  it  be  noted  that  this  is  its 
farthest  reach  of  success.  It  has  never,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  created  believers  in  the  hideous  notion  it  professes  to  es- 
tablish.    Men  may  be  atheists,  but  they  cannot  be  Manicheans. 

The  problem  presented  here  is  not  the  insoluble,  unfathomable 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is  the  alleged  appearance  of 
design,  the  alleged  existence  of  law,  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom 
of  sin  and  pain,  with  the  consequences  thence  ensuing. 

Now,  there  is  no  principle  more  fully  recognised  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science  and  art  than  this:  that  a  permanent  defect  or 
abnormal  element  in  that  which  is  subjected  to  constant  forces 
will  work  constant  results. 

Suppose  a  cog  to  be  broken  in  Babbage's  Calculating  Machine; 
the  calculations  would  all  come  out  wrong,  but  they  would  do  so 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  could  be  themselves  ascer- 
tained even  in  advance  by  calculation,  and  which  would  be  as 
invariable  as  the  work  of  the  original  and  uninjured  machine. 
And  the  resulting  errors,  had  we  not  this  principle  to  guide  us, 
might  be  as  confidently  charged  upon  the  inventor  as  the  won- 
derful achievements  now  seen  redound  to  his  honor. 
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So,  again,  though  the  interference  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  each  other's  motions  and  times  cannot  be  called  a  defect,  it 
so  far  resembles  it  as  to  come  under  the  same  rule.  And  thus 
perturbation  becomes  a  guide.  The  constant  deviation,  amid 
constant  forces,  points  to  an  element  which,  though  not  in  fact 
abnormal,  is  abnormal  in  respect  of  the  system  as  hitherto  un- 
derstood, and  requires  now  to  be  enrolled  or  newly  characterised. 

On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  kingdom  as  created  is 
a  kingdom  of  good,  and  that  into  that  good  kingdom  an  element 
of  evil  has  somehow  found  its  way,  the  consequences  would  be 
not  merely  evil,  but  evil  seemingly  framed  by  a  law ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  would  be  definite  sequences,  constant  results,  measures 
and  fruits  of  apparent  adjustment,  which  would  perfectly  resem- 
ble design. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  appearance  of  design  in  good  can- 
not be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  we  must  answer:  both 
Good  and  Evil  cannot  be  so  accounted  for;  because  constant 
forces,  combinations,  and  laws,  infer  design,  and  that  design 
must  include  one  result  or  the  other.  It  remains  now  only  to 
inquire.  Which  is  the  normal  principle  and  which  the  anomaly? 
Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  moral  law;  pain  and  sickness  are 
witnesses  to  the  tranegression  of  physical  law;  government  is 
simply  the  bulwark  of  social  law.  It  is  thus  utterly  incredible 
that  Evil  should  be  the  normal  principle  and  Good  the  anomaly. 
Repeating  the  caveat  that  the  matter  before  us  is  not  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,  but  the  alleged  appearance  of  law  in  evil  with  the 
corollary  of  law,  viz.,  design,  we  advance  to  a  second  reflection, 
bearing  upon  this  appearance.  Assuming  this  world  to  be  a 
stage  upon  which  God  administers  his  moral  government,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  assuming — what  cannot  be  denied — his  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  character  man  would  put  on,  i.  c,  that  ho 
would  fall  and  sin,  there  are  but  three  possible  suppositions : 
that  this  sinner  should  be  introduced  into  a  heaven,  into  a  hell, 
or  into  a  broken  world,  like  this.  The  first  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  a  Holy  Ruler ;  the  third — we  bless  his  mercy  for  it! — 
was  forbidden  by  his  infinite  compassion  and  the  purposes  born 
of  his  tender  pity.     There  remained,  therefore,  but  the  second 
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possibility.     In  the  realisation  of  it  he  has  shown  the  inestima- 
ble riches  of  his  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suffering. 

Sin,  introduced  into  the  soul  of  man,  which  remains  the  sub- 
ject of  natural  law,  even  when  it  has  despised  the  moral  law — 
sin  works  itself  out  into  a  life  and  becomes  a  definite  element  in 
the  cosmos,  according  to  the  law  stated  above,  concerning  an 
anomaly  under  the  operation  of  constant  forces.  And  in  a  pro- 
bationary world,  sorrow,  pain,  and  toil,  would  be — 

1.  The  witnesses  of  the  divine  disapprobation; 

2.  The  discipline  of  virtue  and  piety; 

3.  The  instruments  of  providential  control. 

But  if  they  were  thus  taken  up  among  the  instrumentalities 
of  hia  government,  they  would  wear  every  mark  of  design.  All 
these  appearances  are  thus  explained  on  the  one  hand  without 
surrendering  our  position  concerning  the  reign  of  law,  and  on  the 
other  without  admitting  the  horrible  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  evil. 

"She  comes,  she  comes!  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval  and  of  Chaos  old; 
Before  her,  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away ; 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires ; 
The  meteor  drops  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As,  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus'  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  oppressed. 
Closed,  one  by  one,  to  everlasting  rest; 
Thus,  at  her  fell  approach  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  faith  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head  ; 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause  and  is  no  more. 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 
And,  unawares,  Morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine, 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine. 
Lo !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos,  is  restored. 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word ; 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all." — Duneiad. 
VOL.  XXL,  NO.  4. — 4. 
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This  is  all  we  can  properly  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  evil  presses  alike  upon  all  schemes  of  reli- 
gious and  irreligious  thought,  and  is  equally  unanswerable  by 
them  all.  Why  a  revolted  prince  was  permitted  to  exist  and  to 
work  evil,  is  a  problem  we  suppose  to  be  insoluble  by  finite 
minds.  It  may  be  that  we  could  not  receive  the  solution  if  it 
were  given  us.  It  may  be  so  simple  and  obvious  that  when  it 
is  given,  we  shall  be  amazed  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  us. 
But  one  thing  we  know — that  evil,  with  all  its  mystery  and 
might,  is  wielded  by  a  power  as  sublime  in  goodness  as  match- 
less in  force.  "The  day  will  declare  it."  To  that  awful  re- 
solver  of  entanglements,  and  simplifier  of  complications,  and 
finisher  of  sore  trials,  we  humbly  and  undoubtingly  remit  the 
innumerable  mysteries  of  life. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  author's  preface  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce the  topic,  with  a  few  suggestions  upon  which  we  must  close 
this  article; 

"I  had  intended  to  conclude  with  a  chapter  on  'Law  in  ChnV 
tian  Theology.'  It  was  natural  to  reserve  for  that  chapter  all 
direct  reference  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental  facts  of  hu- 
man nature.  Yet  without  such  reference,  the  reign  of  law,  es- 
pecially in  the  'realm  of  mind,'  cannot  even  be  approached  in 
some  of  its  very  highest  and  most  important  aspects.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  have  shrunk  from  entering  upon  questions 
so  profound,  of  such  critical  import,  and  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  religious  controversy.  In  the  absence  of  any  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  great  branch  of  the  inquiry,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  ways,  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  narrow 
range  of  this  work."  Pp.  11,  12. 

We  greatly  regret  the  absence  of  that  chapter,  even  though 
the  eminently  brave  and  ingenious  writer  had  avoided  the  sub- 
jects of  controversy  between  the  churches,  and  had  thus  given 
it  but  a  broken  and  fragmentary  character.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  "reserve,"  of  course,  that  so  little  is  saidof  miracles,  and 
almost  nothing  of  prayer  and  its  answers — though  what  is  said 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  stimulative  of  thought,  (see  pages  23-26, 
61.)  With  due  diffidence,  we  offer  two  or  three  suggestions  on 
this  class  of  topics. 
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The  common  conception  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  is  an  auto- 
cratic setting  aside  or  violation  of  law.  That  this  is  at  least  a 
defective  account  of  the  matter  is  seen  at  once  when  we  reflect 
that  miracles  were  intended  to  produce  and  did  produce  their 
results  according  to  law.  The  miraculous  loaves  and  fishes,  for 
example,  were  oifered  to  the  same  organs,  and  to  the  same  re- 
sult, i.  e.,  nutrition,  as  those  produced  naturally.  The  healing 
of  the  palsied  man  restored  his  frame  to  its  normal  condition,  and 
set  his  life  going  again,  just  where  it  had  run  down.  Miracles 
were  not  disorganising  but  reorganising  agents. 

Note,  again,  that  "a  miracle  would  still  be  a  miracle  [not 
only  if  accomplished  by  law,  but]  even  though  we  knew  the 
laws  through  which  it  was  accomplished,  provided  those  laws 
.  .  .  were  beyond  human  control.  We  might  know  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  although  ut- 
terly unable  to  bring  those  conditions  about.  Yet  a  work  per- 
formed by  the  bringing  about  of  conditions  which  are  out  of 
human  reach,  would  certainly  be  a  work  attesting  superhuman 
power."  Pp.  25,  26. 

If,  now,  it  be  objected  that  the  setting  aside  of  the  laws 
which  normally  obtain  in  certain  conditions,  and  the  production 
of  effects  other  than  the  normal  ones,  is  itself  a  violation  of  law, 
inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  law  is  in  its  very  essence  necessary, 
immediate,  and  invariable — that  is  precisely  the  issue  we  desire 
to  raise. 

One  of  the  most  general  observations  of  science  is  this :  that 
in  the  various  series  of  laws  the  higher  continually/  countervails 
and  sets  aside  the  lower,  within  certain  limits.  The  operation  of 
that  principle  is  always  in  favor  of  organisation ;  the  contrary 
operation,  i.  e.  without  those  limits,  is  the  general  formula  of  dis- 
integration. 

The  laws  of  mechanical  attraction  are  subordinated  to  chemi- 
cal forces.  These,  again,  are  modified,  and  even  overruled  by 
magnetic,  and  still  more  by  vital  action.  And  the  vital 
energies  in  the  same  way  are  under  allegiance  to  the  mind,  and 
are  greatly  influenced  by  its  states ;  though  this,  we  confess,  is  a 
very  limited  monarchy  indeed. 
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But,  be  it  more  or  less,  here  is  the  frustum  of  a  great  pyra- 
mid; not  only  law  above  law,  but  series  dominating  series;  the 
higher  usually  controlling  the  lower,  and  thus  maintaining  the 
glorious  order  of  nature.  And  though  there  are  outbursts  of 
volcanic  violence,  and  the  strata  beneath  are  hurled  through 
those  above,  this  is  a  visible  and  disastrous  disorder,  and  a  signal 
confession  of  the  need,  and  the  blessed  reign,  of  law. 

Now,  therefore,  the  question  arises :  Is  this  pyramid  of  sys- 
tems of  laws  as  incomplete  as  our  account  of  it  thus  far  ?  Does 
the  ascending  scale  break  oif  with  man,  as  a  matter  of  law  ?  Is 
not  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  on  those  who  assert  that  it  does 
break  off  there  ?  those  who  admit  that  there  is  a  God,  that 
there  are  duties,  that  man  is  immortal,  and  yet  deny  the  connec- 
tions of  law  between  Him  and  us  ? 

And  though  we  must  admit  our  ignorance  of  the  next  gra- 
dations of  being  above  us,  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature  is  our 
teacher,  and  that  thus  "the  world's  great  altar-stairs  slope 
through  darkness  up;"  yet,  have  we  all  reason,  and  all  man's 
best  instincts,  and  all  the  "sounds  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears," 
to  teach  us  that  they  slope  through  this  darkness  "up  to  God." 

For  we  are  not  denied  the  knowledge  where  these  series  end. 
The  point  of  the  pyramid,  the  zenith  of  the  heavens,  the  infinite 
towering  consummation  of  the  glory  and  order  of  the  universe, 
is  Jehovah.  His  essential  attributes  are  the  laws  of  his  being, 
and  his  moral  attributes  are  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Out  of  his 
absolute  freedom,  in  his  perfect  reigning,  all  his  works  proceed. 
The  culminating  series  in  the  ascending  scale  of  laws  is  that  of 
the  lavfs  of  the  divine  life. 

But  now,  having  reached  this  awful  height,  and  having  carried 
with  us  the  truth  that  superior  systems  of  law  control  the  in- 
ferior in  their  respective  measures,  the  problem  of  miracles  is 
already  solved,  and  their  alleged  inconsistency  with  the  reign 
of  law  finally  disappears.  They  are  simply  the  impact  of  these 
great  first  laws  upon  the  (comparatively)  temporary  and  local 
ones,*  and  prove  the  immovable  firmness  of  the  throne  of  Grod. 

*  .  .  "It  might  be  part  of  the  original  plan  of  things  that  there 
should  be  miraculous  interpositions."     Analogy,  P.  II.,  Ch.  II. 
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It  is  now  logically  in  order  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  grace 
into  the  realm  of  law — that  blessed  interpolation  of  light  into 
the  darkness  upon  the  altar-stairs. 

And  the  first  fact  that  presents  itself  here  is  one  of  which  we 
can  never  exhaust  the  significance  in  any  direction :  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  "made  under  the  law."  The  main 
reference  here  is  undoubtedly  to  his  assumed  relations  to  the 
moral  government  of  God,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  both 
precept  and  penalty ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  for 
a  reason,  and  inferred  a  previous  plan  still  vaster  than  itself. 
And  this  plan  reveals  itself,  not  merely  in  his  obedience  to  the 
precept,  and  endurance  of  the  penalty,  of  what  we  call  pre- 
eminently "the  law."  His  bodily  and  mental  frame  stand  in 
similar  relations  to  natural  law.  He  hungers;  he  thirsts  ;  he  is 
weary;  he  sleeps;  he  weeps.  If  they  scourge  him,  his  dear 
flesh  breaks;  if  they  crown  him  with  thorns,  "his  visage  is 
marred  more  than  any  man's"  by  his  trickling  blood.  When 
the  "broken  body"  can  bear  no  more,  he  dies. 

Thus,  while  the  central  work  of  his  life  was  to  do  homage  to 
the  highest  law,  and  reconcile  it  with  our  salvation,  it  was  an 
integral  part  of  his  work  to  accept  all  law  within  its  own  domain, 
and  establish  the  kingdom  of  grace  within  the  domain  of  nature. 
Thus  his  miracles  are  never  wrought  for  his  own  convenience  or 
relief,  but  always  for  specific  and  (so  to  speak)  official  reasons.  His 
parables,  as  Trench  so  forcibly  shows,  every  where  imply,  and 
rest  upon,  the  analogy — more,  the  inward  and  vital  identity — 
between  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  facts  of  grace.* 

One  other  remark.  The  life  of  grace  in  the  soul  is  not  only 
begun  in  us  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  our  being,  as 
so  many  divines  have  said  and  shown ;  but  it  developes  upon 
certain  vital  laws — opens  out  from  within,  as  all  finite  life  must, 
under  a  preestablished  plan  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  grafted 
"branch"  upon  the  vine;  it  is  the  *'wheat"  growing  in  the 
field;  it  is  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  or  the  fig-tree  in  the  vine- 
yard.    One  of  the  summary  commandments  is — '■'■G-row  in  grace." 


*  On  Parables  ;  Introduction,  p.  19,  seq. 
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But  this  spiritual  life,  though  it  be  peculiar,  is  not  all  isolated. 
It  is  inlaid  in  the  life  of  nature,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
with  the  most  exquisite  joinery.  It  inhabits  the  body,  and 
informs  ifejhe  mind,  and  lives  in  a  marvellous  partnership  with 
them.  It  is  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  providential 
government.  It  threads  with  its  own  gold  the  whole  tissue  of 
human  history.  And  in  all  these  respects  it  is,  beyond  all 
question,  a  province  within  the  universal  reign  of  law. 

And  now,  if  it  should  be  objected  that  there  is  no  room  left, 
in  this  view,  for  that  personal  and  vital  union  of  God  with  the 
regenerate  soul,  which  is  the  most  precious  part  of  its  inherit- 
ance; we  reply  that  this  is  precisely  that  "peculiarity"  which 
we  have  repeatedly  mentioned.  Every  department  of  the  vast 
kingdom  of  God  is  characterised  by  some  law  of  its  own — some 
principle  at  least  not  so  prominently  applied  elsewhere.  And 
the  special  law  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  the  law  of  personal 
union  with  God  by  faith  through  grace. 

Miracles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of  gracious  life  on  the 
other,  are  like  the  great  timbers  and  bars  of  iron  that  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  great  structures,  to  bind  the  parts  together. 
They  "lodge"  amid  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
they  tower  into  the  sublimest  heights  of  grace.  Jesus  Christ  is 
thus  seen  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone,  not  merely  of  the  Church, 
but  of  all  that  immense  edifice  of  the  love  and  power  of  God, 
of  which  the  Church  is  the  crown,  the  beautiful  consummation. 
The  mere  mineral  world  is  the  base,  not  without  wise  and  good 
laws  of  its  own.  Each  successive  remove  upward  is  finer  and 
yet  finer  built.  The  Church  is  "  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones"  built  in;  yea,  living  stones.  Then  dimness  veils  a 
mighty  space;  but  from  the  height  of  heaven  flashes,  sun-like, 
the  throne  of  the  King. 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  his  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 
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ARTICLE  lY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Biography  is  a  department  of  writing  fraught  with  peculiar 
interest.  In  examining  public  libraries  the  writer  has  remarked 
that  the  shelves  containing  personal  memoirs  are  the  most  fre- 
quented, with  the  single  exception  of  those  that  hold  the  novels, 
or  romances,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  We  naturally  admire 
those  who  have  sought  true  distinction ;  for  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  notoriety  of  a  showman  and  the  eminence  of  a 
philosopher.  The  contrast  is  striking  between  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  any  divine  who  would  have  made  a  comic  chaplain  to  Robin 
Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest.  At  all  periods  of  the  world  there 
have  been  pretenders ;  but  like  discarded  fossils,  tihey  experienced 
the  degradation  for  which  they  were  designed.  Whilst  such  are 
buried  in  obscurity,  we  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
aimed  at  noble  objects,  and  we  instinctively  trace  the  steps  by 
which  they  achieved  their  eminence  and  accomplished  the  great 
purposes  of  life.  Life  has  been  called  a  pilgrimage,  and  we  are 
curious  to  know  when  and  where  the  pilgrim  started,  the  arid 
tracts  over  which  he  passed,  the  hills  he  may  have  outstripped, 
and  each  oasis  on  which  he  found  a  temporary  repose.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a  voyage  by  periodical  writers  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  III.  We  feel  anxious  to  find  out  what 
storms  assailed  the  mariner,  or  whether  the  waves  were  level, 
and  whether  the  green  lawns  of  the  sea  correspond  to  the  green 
spots  of  the  desert.  In  the  voyage  alluded  to,  how  many  states- 
men, heroes,  and  poets  have  been  wrecked. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  advantage  derived  from  general 
biography.  The  question  has  long  since  been  decided.  It  is 
a  conquest  gained  by  literature  over  popular  ignorance ;  and  in 
the  use  of  the  victory  we  are  made  acquainted  with  various 
classes  of  men,  from  speculative  philosophers  to  useful  mechani- 
cians. What  a  deprivation  would  it  be  to  seal  such  a  fountain 
of  instruction,  coupled  as  it  has  often  been,  with  sparkling  inci- 
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dent.  But  autobiography  is  still  open  to  discussion,  and  we 
propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  may  go  for 
what  they  are  worth.  The  writer  wishes  to  be  its  advocate 
without  impinging  on  the  views  of  any  who  may  differ  in  their 
opinions.  The  objections,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  Simon-pures,  both  of  the  Christian  and  literary 
world. 

Self-biography  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  self-complacency. 
It  engenders  a  feeling  of  personal  consequence.  The  man  rates 
himself  at  more  than  he  was  rated  by  the  world.  His  virtues 
will  be  sent  to  the  front,  but  his  faults  ordered  to  the  rear  of  his 
book.  He  will  not  write  with  impartiality;  but  his  leanings, 
like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  will  always  be  in  one  direction.  Far  be 
it  from  the  writer  to  advocate  anything  that  ministers  to  human 
vanity.  The  man  who  burns  incense  to  self  and  disperses  its 
clouds  among  his  admirers,  must  expect  the  fate  of  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram,  in  a  moral  if  not  miraculous  sense.  But  we 
apprehend  that  the  objector  is  needlessly  alarmed.  We  have 
glanced  over  a  number  of  autobiographies,  and  compared  the 
objections  with  the  facts;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  more 
than  the  selection  of  a  few  examples.  We  will  take  the  memoir 
of  himself  by  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  what  do  we  read  ? 
Why,  murmurs  about  the  poor  village  in  Glamorgan  to  which  he 
was  sent,  complaints  about  the  salary  of  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  the  mistake  of  the  Premier  in  giving  him  such  a  rusty 
mitre,  and  sundry  other  grievances  rather  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned.  If  Peter  had  gone  on  after  that  fashion,  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  have  been  installed  as  Pope.  The  prelate 
places  himself  in  a  most  unenviable  position,  and  we  regret  it, 
for  he  had  done  good  service  in  rebuking  the  temerity  of  Tom 
Paine,  the  Deist  and  Jacobin.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
whole  volume  is  painful,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Bishop 
on  the  Tof  was  acquainted  with  the  externals  far  more  than  the 
internals  of  the  Christianity  he  defended.  Religion  is  not 
regarded  by  him  as  something  stereotyped  in  the  heart.  This 
may  be  thought  uncharitable  by  some,  but  not  so  in  the  presence 
of  revealed  truth.     We  take  up  the  Life  of  Scott,  the  prelimi- 
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naries  of  which  were  written  by  the  Commentator.  And  what 
do  we  read  but  that  when  professing  to  have  been  called  to  the 
ministry  he  committed  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ?  He 
tells  us  that  he  went  into  the  sacred  office  destitute  of  all  piety, 
and  to  shear  instead  of  saving  the  flock.  Vide  the  "Force  of 
Truth,"  passim.  The  same  is  true  of  Chalmers  and  Legh  Rich- 
mond. These  are  startling  disclosures,  and  it  is  almost  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  blushes  of  these  excellent  men  ought  to  have 
been  made  visible  to  the  public.  More  than  forty  years  have 
gone  by  since  the'  writer  has  seen  the  Life  of  Fuller,  who  preached 
at  Kettering,  Northampton,  England ;  but  if  memory  serves  him 
right,  the  depreciation  of  self  was  about  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  book.  The  reader  could  find  no  silver  lining  to 
the  cloud  of  unworthiness  in  which  the  luminary  seemed  to  live. 
This  morbid  feeling  might  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
but  the  fact  has  been  correctly  stated.  Southey  alleges  that 
the  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  made  himself  too  great  a 
sinner.  The  Keswick  Kecluse  glosses  over  and  explains  away 
the  transgressions  which  gave  to  Bunyan  the  keen  convictions 
he  has  recorded.  It  is  a  pity  that  Southey  ever  undertook  to 
portray  religious  characters.  For  reasons  which  might  be  given, 
he  was  not  fitted  to  the  task.  His  portrait  of  Wesley  was  a 
failure,  and  that  of  Whitefield  a  caricature.  His  "  Book  of  the 
Church"  is  written  in  a  bland  and  elegant  style,  and  he  says 
some  fine  things  about  the  Smithfield  and  Oxford  martyrs ;  but 
he  was  such  a  changeling,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  that  had 
he  lived  to  these  Puseyite  times,  he  would  have  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  blaze  in  which  those  illustrious  confessors  were  con- 
sumed. The  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness ;  and  a  formalist,  as 
Southey  was,  he  could  not  judge  the  moral  condition  of  Bunyan 
or  fathom  the  depth  of  his  superinduced  convictions.  There  is 
a  monkish  legend  at  Subiaco,  Italy,  that  St.  Benedict  was  so 
beset  by  his  sins  that  he  rolled  himself  among  nettles  and  that 
the  nettles  were  all  metamorphosed  into  roses.  And  unless  we 
feel  the  brambles  of  sin,  we  may  never  wear  the  flowers  of  Sharon 
on  our  scallops  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness.  So 
thought  Bunyan.     But  instances  need  not  be  multiplied,  for 
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their  name  is  legion.  This,  however,  may  be  a  peculiarity,  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  Christian  biography.  Religious  men 
are  apt  to  dwarf  themselves  just  as  the  people  of  Japan  reduce 
their  trees.  They  can  bring  down  a  robust  oak  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  green-house  by  stopping  the  sap  of  the  tree.  Why  is 
this  so  often  done  by  Christian  men  ?  Because  objects  external 
to  themselves  are  to  be  magnified.  When  we  reflect  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sun,  our  planet  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  aste- 
roid ;  and  humility  has  always  been  the  best  stand-point  from  which 
to  view  the  mysteries  of  revelation.  But  how  is  it  with  that 
species  of  autobiography  which  is  purely  literary?  Do  not  its 
writers  seek  after  self-exaltation  ?  It  must  here  be  borne  in  mind 
that  personal  memoirs  arc  not  usually  written  with  a  view  to 
publication  during  the  natural  life  of  their  authors.  It  is  true 
that  Ilayley  was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  we  may  kindly 
excuse  him,  from  the  fact  that  Eastham,  his  patrimonial  seat  in 
Sussex,  England,  was  about  to  be  sold,  and  of  course  he  was 
blameWs  in  resorting  to  any  honorable  expedient  to  raise  money. 
These  self-records  are  prepared  in  view  of  that  honest  hour  in 
which  we  become  indifferent  to  the  censure  or  the  applause  of 
the  world.  The  incentives  to  vanity  for  the  most  part  lose  their 
force.  The  writer  would  not  have  advised  Horace  Walpole  to 
have  written  his  own  life,  because  it  would  have  been  made  up 
of  gossip  which  had  reached  Strawberry  Hill;  norMacaulay,  for 
he  would  have  dogmatized,  even  to  inspiring  disgust;  nor  Lamar- 
tine,  for  his  vanity  was  of  too  ponderous  a  kind.  Self-praise  is 
no  praise,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Kor  would  we  have  advised  Sam  Johnson,  for  he  would  have 
latinized  so  much  that  he  could  not  have  taken  the  salient  points 
of  his  own  character.  But  we  wish  that  Addison  had  taken  pen 
in  hand  for  the  purpose  already  designated,  for  it  would  have 
been  done  with  an  archness  characteristic  of  the  man;  or  Wal- 
ton, because  he  told  so  naturally  the  lives  of  others;  or  Gold- 
smith, because  he  was  artless  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  because  his  playful  vanity  led  him  to  criticise  his 
own  works ;  or  Irving,  for  he  called  himself  nothing  but  a  scrib- 
bler.    The  truth  is,  that  men  of  letters  who  review  their  own 
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existence  have  shown  a  sensitiveness  to  the  errors  they  may  have 
committed,  and  an  ingenuousness  in  making  them  known.  But 
give  their  lives  to  others  than  themselves,  and  the  biographer 
immediately  finds  a  Chevalier  Bayard  in  his  subject.  There 
must  be  no  spots  in  the  luminary  given  into  his  keeping.  He 
must  shine  at  all  events,  even  if  the  heavens  fall  that  hold  the 
orb.  Miss  Seward  set  herself  to  the  task  of  writing  the  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Darwin ;  and  what  is  it  but  a  tissue  of  indiscriminate  lau- 
dation ?  The  lady  supposed  that  she  shone  in  the  exaggerated 
shining  of  the  provincial  doctor.  The  physician  of  Litchfield 
was  respectable  in  his  profession,  but  a  free-thinker  and  deist— 
the  magnus  Apollo  doubtless  of  his  neighborhood — and  he  am- 
bitiously aspired  in  his  botanic  garden  to  rival  Lucretius  as  a 
philosophical  poet.  Like  the  Roman,  he  leaned  to  atheism ;  but 
Lucretius  wrote  some  sublime  poetry,  whilst  that  of  Darwin 
resembles  a  huge  bed  of  glittering  sand.  Who  can  stand  the 
pomp  of  Miss  Birney  in  the  memoir  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  no  doubt  an  amiable  man ;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  asked  whether  he  had  ever  achieved  any- 
thing worthy  of  a  volume.  He  took  home  a  straw  from  the 
broom  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  could  find  nothing  else  as  a  relic. 
He  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  from  the  biography  one 
would  infer  that  he  had  either  borne  them  on  his  shoulders  or 
that  he  had  set  them  to  dancing  on  the  point  of  a  cambric 
needle.  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
What  man  of  correct  taste  can  endure  the  swollen  biographical 
sketches  of  Gilfillan,  or  the  grandiloquence  of  Carlyle  in  magnify- 
ing slight  incidents  into  great  events,  as  he  does  everywhere, 
whether  in  his  Life  of  Burns  or  the  Prussian  Frederick  ?  Small 
incidents  have  been  used  to  create  great  results ;  but  our  elo- 
quence must  be  reserved  for  the  consequences  in  which  we  may 
admire  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  great  First  Cause. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  is  preparing  to  write  the  life 
of  any  individual,  whether  the  subject  were  a  statesman, 
soldier,  divine,  litterateur,  artisan,  or  any  thing  you  please 
in  the  varied  departments  of  society.  What  is  the  first  inquiry 
which  the  biographer  uniformly  makes  before  entering  on  his 
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allotted  task?  Has  the  deceased  left  any  record  of  himself 
which  can  start  me  in  the  work  ?  Has  he  designated  the  time 
ai*d  place  at  which  he  was  born?  for  no  one  knows  the  locality 
where  Homer  first  saw  the  light;  and  there  is  the  same  uncer- 
tainty about  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer.  "We  cannot  settle 
the  time  by  two  years  when  Napoleon  I.  appeared  at  Ajaccio, 
or  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  drew  his  first  breath  among  the  sham- 
rocks of  Pallas.  If  no  record  has  been  left,  the  inquiry  may  be 
made,  has  he  left  any  diary  like  the  one  kept  by  Pepys  in 
London,  which  included  the  great  fire  and  the  great  plague?  for 
biographical  materials  have  been  often  found  in  journals,  es- 
pecially when  kept  in  times  of  popular  excitement.  Indeed, 
fictitious  ones  have  been  published;  but  happily  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  distinguish  between  truth  and  fiction.  What  is  the  chaff  to 
the  wheat  ?  Should  this  resource  fail,  there  is  a  call  for  the 
letters  of  the  deceased,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  con- 
fidential, or  written  by  a  dash  of  the  pen,  and  in  moments  of 
literary  gaiety.  The  Life  of  Cowper,  by  Hayley,  is  made  ex- 
clusively in  this  way.  There  is  but  a  pcanty  portion  of  original 
composition  in  the  work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Memoir  of 
Hannah  More.  The  letters  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest; 
but  we  ask,  by  what  authority  the  communications  of  the  Barley 
Wood  Lady  were  excluded  from  the  volumes,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  Dissenters  ?  Strange  that  letters  to  Walpole  the 
deist  could  pass  muster,  and  those  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay  are  set 
aside.  The  calumniator  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  man  who  had  rough-hewed  his  way  through  difficul- 
ties into  the  polished  circles  of  Bath.  Even  some  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  nobility,  who  flocked  to  that  place  of  fashion- 
able resort,  went  home  healed  of  their  moral,  if  not  of  their 
natural  infirmities.  Under  his  ministrations  they  caught  their 
first  view  of  the  river  of  life,  and  the  bloom  of  that  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  sensual  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  blinded  nations.  And  how  did  he  eff*ect  such  benign 
results,  except  by  convincing  the  button-hole  gentry  that  they 
were  all  noughts,  unless  the  one  Mediator  would  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  row,  for  he  was  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords? 
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We  regret  that  any  of  the  letters  of  Burns  were  ever  published. 
He  was  not  good  at  prose  composition.  The  letters  of  Thomson 
were  published;  his  songs  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the  poet. 
The  taste  of  Burns  was  often  coarse,  and  his  letters  betray  an 
ambition  to  shine.  No  man  should  aspire  to  be  grand,  unless  he 
be  content  to  reach  the  sublime  through  the  medium  of  sim- 
plicity. The  best  prose  sentence  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
peasant  bard,  is  the  following:  "The  muse  of  Coila  found  me  at 
the  plough,  and  threw  over  me  her  inspiring  mantle."  We 
equally  regret  that  Moore  should  have  made  such  lavish  use  of 
Byron's  letters,  for  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  a  vulgar 
profanity;  and  even  profane  men  have  generally  shunned  this 
sin  in  their  private  correspondence.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
all  the  eyes  of  Argus  would  have  failed  to  detect  the  slightest 
irreverence  in  the  letters  of  Sir  Robert  Boyle;  but  Byron  was  a 
different  sort  of  personage.  His  intellect  was  brilliant,  but  his 
moral  character  was  so  detestable  that  we  supposed  it  incapable 
of  being  calumniated.  But  strange  to  say,  even  he  has  not 
escaped  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  pantheistic  Atlantic. 
We  imagine  it  must  have  crept  into  that  work  when  its  editors 
were  asleep.  These  remarks  naturally  lead  to  the  following 
statement :  If  in  a  hundred  biographies  the  private  records  of 
men  have  been  used  to  help  out  the  writers,  why  may  not  any 
individual  prepare  his  own  memoir?  It  is  a  privilege  guaranteed 
to  the  plainest  yeoman,  if  any  thing  has  occurred  to  him  worth 
the  telling;  and  if  our  life  has  been  a  Persian  tale,  no  one  can 
possibly  relate  it  so  well  as  the  one  by  whom  it  has  been  enjoyed. 
A  man,  so  to  speak,  can  pursue  himself  into  every  lane,  and 
round  every  angle,  and  through  all  the  windings  of  his  pilgrim- 
age. He  can  mark  his  own  deviations  from  the  right  line,  for 
they  are  engraven  on  his  memory,  and  defy  all  erasure.  His 
sins  he  need  not  confess,  for  we  hold  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of 
the  conscience.  He  knows  better  than  any  one  else  the  objects 
that  he  loved,  the  pursuits  which  gave  him  pleasure,  the  temp- 
tations by  which  he  was  assailed,  the  disappointments  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  the  breaking  away  of  clouds,  and  the  bright- 
ening prospects  by  which  he  was  cheered.     The  German  auto- 
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biographers  are  remarkable  for  the  minuteness  of  the  details 
into  which  they  enter.  If  one  of  them  happen  to  be  born  near 
a  mountain,  knoll,  milla,  copse  or  strip  of  meadow  land — the 
writer  never  fails  to  attempt  the  descriptive.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  risen  from  the  obscurest  poverty ;  but  they  are  not  averse 
to  confessing  the  fact.  This  is  true  of  Stilling,  a  Westphalian, 
who  rose  from  the  humblest  kind  of  life  to  be  Aulic  Counsellor 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden ;  and  perhaps  Baden  never  saw  in 
any  of  its  circles  so  profound  a  believer  in  a  special  providence. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kbrner, 
Wieland,  cum  multis  aliis.  So  far  as  literature  was  concerned, 
these  Germans  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  green-house;  but  in  all 
that  concerned  their  immortal  interests  they  lived  on  an  Alpine 
avalanche.  Their  libraries  were  but  shelves  of  polar  snow. 
There  is  quite  a  surprising  sentence  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Schiller  to  Korner.  He  says  "  the  home  of  Goethe  is  a  Gehenna." 
We  infer  from  this  letter,  that  the  Wiemar  dramatist  was  living 
in  violation  of  all  laws  both  human  and  divine. 

Juvenile  days  are  apt  to  fill  some  space  in  every  species  of 
biography.  The  boy  is  generally  supposed  to  foreshadow  the 
man.  Both  Pope  and  Wordsworth  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  in  thousands  of  instances.  Youth  is 
the  Arabia  Felix  of  fife.  It  occurs  before  we  begin  to  clamber 
over  rocks,  or  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  age.  Old  age,  at  least 
without  piety,  must  be  dreary.  It  was  like  Arabia  Deserta  to 
Humboldt  the  atheist,  though  he  was  not  without  a  free  access 
to  the  palace  of  Sans Souci.  We  quote  his  own  words:  " There 
is  nothing  beyond  the  present.  This  life  is  our  little  all."  He 
died  with  no  paradise  in  view.  Its  bosky  bournes  and  groves  of 
long  repose  were  not  even  mentioned  when  the  heartless  philoso- 
pher was  dying.  It  is  difiicult  to  see  how  any  outsider  to  the 
man  himself  can  depict  the  days  of  youth,  when  the  boy  ranged 
abroad  without  restriction — rearing  castles  in-  the  air,  and 
creating  Edens  never  to  be  fully  realised,  for  anticipation  is 
seldom  fulfilled  by  possession.  Such  is  the  experience  of  youth 
before  we  mingle  in  the  sympathies,  and  encounter  the  loss  of 
uphill  life.     Feuds  may  arise  in  more  mature  life,  love  grow 
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cold,  friends  may  become  estranged,  disappointments  may  take 
place,  bereavements  may  crush  us  down  ;  and  though  existence 
be  still  sweet,  the  golden  coat  which  was  wrapt  round  the  sweet- 
ness has  been  stripped  off  by  painful  reality.     Nor  are  men  of 
eminence  exempt  from  severe  trials.     How  did  Pericles,  Burke, 
and  Beattie,  mourn  over  the  coffins  of  their  sons;  and  Cuvier, 
Lowth,  Fillmore,  and  Webster,  over  the  shrouds  of  their  daugh- 
ters, and  perhaps  mental  improvement  only  added  to  the  keen- 
ness of  their  sorrows?     Autobiographers  are  apt  to  dwell  on  the 
juvenile   period   of  their   existence  with   fondness.     This  is  a 
striking  feature  in  the  memoirs  of  Marmontel,  and  the  narrative 
is  highly  entertaining.     Who  can  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  ?  for 
it  is  the  period  at  which  education  is  begun,  and  every  man, 
whatever  the  position  may  be  to  which  he  has  been  been  elevated, 
loves  to  recall  his  school  days.     Bacon,  when  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  if  he  had  tried,  could  not  have  forgotten  his  hornbook  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Goldsmith  did  not  lose  the  recollection  of 
his  Pallas  preceptor,  or  Shenstone  of  his  Shrewsbury  precep- 
tress.    It  may  seem  puerile  to  talk  of  the  satchel,  the  bell,  the 
holiday,  the  tussle;  but  they  leave  reminiscences  which  cannot 
be  effaced.     Chateaubriand  left  a  work  evidently  intended  to  be 
posthumous.     The  vicissitudes  through  which  he  passed  were  so 
various  that  no  biographer   could  have   followed  him  without, 
great  perplexity.     We  doubt  not  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  all  the  facts  he  has  stated  from  his  boyish  days  spent  in 
one  of  the   castles  of  Brittany  to  the  close   of  his  long  and 
chequered  life.     He  was  somewhat  imaginative,  but  at  times  very 
forcible  as  a  writer ;  and  his  denunciations  of  the  murder  of  the 
French  duke,  seized  at  midnight   on  the  neutral  territory   of 
Baden,  are  thrilling,  and  even  terrible.     Alas  !  in  our  late  civil 
war,  such  seizures  were  common;  but  the  captured  were  not 
dukes.     They  were  something  better,  however,  for  they  were  free 
citizens   of  the  United  States.     Chateaubriand,  when  in  this 
country  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  predicted  the  disinte- 
gration of  these  States ;  but  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  specu- 
lations on  our  future  destiny.     Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain. 
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In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  remark  that 
8om«  eminent  men,  in  passing  through  the  process  of  their  edu- 
cation, have  encountered  difficulties  with  the  several  colleges  to 
which  they  were  sent.  Tasso,  Milton,  Locke,  Penn,  Gibbon, 
and  Shelley,  are  certainly  found  in  this  category.  Shelley  pro- 
bably paraded  his  irreligion  throughout  his  college,  for  he  after- 
wards wrote  himself  atheist  on  the  brow  of  mountains  which 
God  weighed  in  scales,  as  if  they  had  been  but  walnuts  in  his 
sight.  Gibbon  embracing  Papistry,  and  Penn  Quakerism,  might 
have  produced  the  eddies  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  quiet 
stream  of  academic  life.  Locke  might  have  expressed  political 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  his  professors;  but  we  would 
give  a  fair  hearing  to  all  the  supposed  culprits.  Their  own  pens 
could  have  given  the  best  narration  of  all  the  facts ;  and  this  is 
one  advantage  of  autobiography,  that  men  can  write  in  their  own 
defence,  and  disperse  every  cloud  of  suspicion.  Who  can  blame 
Marshal  Grouchy  for  vindicating  himself  against  the  aspersions 
of  Napoleon,  touching  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  This  he  has  done 
triumphantly.  It's  all  gammon  about  Blucher's  turning  the  fate 
of  the  day.  Napoleon  was  defeated  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
before  Bliicher  appeared,  notwithstanding  Headley,  Abbot,  et  id 
omne  genus.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  in  biography  than 
the  domestication  of  distinguished  men  in  families,  though  they 
may  be  remote  from  cities.  Dr.  Johnson  felt  the  charm  of  this 
in  writing  the  life  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  found  a  home  for  six  and 
thirty  years  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  about  two  miles 
from  London — an  extraordinary  instance  of  refinedand  elegant 
hospitality.  Perhaps  the  window  of  the  divine  may  have  over- 
looked the  lawn  on  which  light  and  shade  so  often  alternated. 
The  grasses  of  England  are  of  a  greener  hue  than  those  of  our 
country ;  and  among  rural  embellishments,  the  Christian  poet 
probably  hummed  his  spiritual  song  on  walks  bordered  by  the 
violets  of  spring,  or  by  the  roses  of  June.  He  made  piety, 
rather  than  ambitious  poetry,  to  take  the  lead  in  his  hymns ;  and, 
like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  that  piety  swallowed  up  inferior  things; 
whilst  it  bloomed  in  the  sweet  blossoms  peculiar  to  the  hill  of 
Zion.     But  this  was  not  the  only  instance   of  domestication. 
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We  find  Thomson  at  Hagley ;  Swift  at  Moorpark ;  Gibbon  at 
the  Sussex  seat  of  Lord  Sheffield ;  Coleridge  at  Highgate ;  Locke 
at  Gates ;  and  Sir  William  Jones  at  Wimbledon,  the  residence  of 
Earl  Spencer.  Swift  and  Gibbon  are  no  favorites  of  ours;  but 
Locke  and  Sir  William  are  not  without  many  admirers.  We 
wish  that  each  of  them  had  given  an  autobiography  presenting 
a  picture  of  their  indoor  life  during  the  periods  of  their  se- 
clusion. We  should  like  to  know  more  of  Sir  Francis  Masham, 
and  of  his  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Cudworth;  and  a 
little  more  about  High  Laver,  the  hamlet  in  Essex,  near  which 
stood  the  residence  that  sheltered  the  great  and  good  meta- 
physician when  sick  and  dying.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
Prior  of  Down  Hall  ever  rode  over  from  Harlow  to  see  Locke. 
We  suppose  not,  fot  his  morals  were  not  quite  so  good  as  those 
of  the  philosopher.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  retired  man 
can  find  nothing  about  which  to  scribble.  Why,  Wordsworth 
wrote  up  all  the  lake  country,  because  his  cottage  was  on  a 
hill,  and  he  could  see  Grassmere,  Winder,  and  Derwent,  at  a 
glance.  What  said  Lady  Austen  to  Cowper :  "Write  about  any 
thing.  Write  about  this  sofa."  There  was  once  a  people  who 
could  not  make  bricks  without  straw.  But  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  straw  in  the  country,  and  therefore  we  say,  "Go  to,  ye 
are  idle,  ye  are  idle,  and  we  hope  you  may  build  Pithom  and 
Rameses  as  monuments  of  industry."  Sir  William  Jones  was  a 
man  of  great  diligence — but  this  article  must  not  be  protracted. 
We  wish,  however,  that  he  had  written  his  own  memoirs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  autobiography  may  open  still  wider 
fields  for  the  entertainment  of  readers  than  it  has  yet  disclosed. 
If  executed  in  a  modest  way,  no  one  ought  to  object.  Locke 
wrote  his  own  epitaph,  for  fear,  no  doubt,  that  some  one  might 
try  to  make  him  a  great  man.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, did  the  same  thing,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason. 
If  biography  be  properly  written,  it  might  to  some  extent  abate 
the  burning  thirst  which  now  prevails  for  novels  like  those  by 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Collins.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
intellectual  delta  will  ever  be  fertilised  by  the  overflow  of  our 
railroad  literature.  The  Nilometer  shows  twenty-eight  Paris  feet, 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  4. — 5. 
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and  a  famine  will  be  the  consequence.  They  tell  us  that  Lord 
Lytton  is  very  low  spirited,  because  he  has  written  so  many 
novels.  The  inundation  must  be  reduced,  before  Egypt,  or  even 
the  boastful  United  States,  can  become  an  intellectual  granary. 
In  biography  we  want  to  know  how  the  minds  of  its  subjects 
were  nursed  and  developed.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of 
that  kind  of  composition.  The  admirers  of  Daniel  Webster  tell 
us  that  he  first  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
printed  on  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Very  well.  His  mind  may 
have  been  started  in  that  way,  as  the  jealousy  of  Othello  was 
nursed  in  the  same  way.  We  wish  that  John  C.  Calhoun  had 
left  a  memoir  of  himself,  for  he  could  have  told  us  what  it  was 
that  set  his  wonderful  mind  on  the  track  of  statesmanship.  The 
Scotch  have  evinced  quite  a  talent  for  biography.  The  lives  of 
Knox  and  his  coadjutors  George  Buchanan  and  the  Melvilles 
are  deeply  interesting;  and  so  are  those  of  John  Erskine,  Beattie, 
Campbell,  and  Ladies  Yester,  Glenorchy,  Colquhoun,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  We  can  understand  perfectly  well  the 
sources  from  which  the  mind  of  each  one  of  these  individuals 
was  fed.  Letters  and  records  of  their  own  are  often  used;  and, 
after  all,  every  person  is  the  most  capable  judge  of  his  own 
feelings,  experience,  motives,  attainments,  and  aims.  Alfieri  in 
his  autobiography  tells  us  that  he  was  born  with  a  passion  for 
horses ;  and  he  must  have  been — for  he  drove  fourteen  of  these 
animals  all  the  way  from  England  to  Piedmont ;  Gilford,  the 
critic,  that  he  was  so  poor  that  he  used  a  part  of  his  leather  for 
a  slate,  and  his  awl  for  a  pencil  wherewith  to  work  out  his 
algebra.  Wilson  the  ornithologist  tells  us  that  he  was  very 
hungry  on  the  Delaware,  and  that  he  killed  a  bird,  the  plumage 
of  which  so  enchanted  him  that  he  determined  to  explore  all  our 
American  forests.  Addison,  according  to  Miss  Aiken,  was  so 
alarmed  by  a  threat  of  his  teacher  that  he  spent  a  night  in  the 
hollow  of  an  old  tree.  Would  that  the  urchin  had  given  us 
from  his  own  pen  his  ruminations  through  that  eventful  night. 
We  regard  the  biographical  work  of  Dr.  Sprague  as  evincijLg  great 
research,  and  as  an  honor  to  the  American  Church;  but  cannot 
any  one  see  at  a  glance  that  the  work  is  greatly  helped  by  the 
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five  hundred  letters  which  accompany  it  from  those  who  knew 
the  men  and  their  peculiarities.  Know  thyself;  and  as  every  one 
knows  himself  better  than  a  stranger,  we  see  no  harm  in  a 
person  writing  his  own  life.  But  should  any  body  differ  with 
us,  he  will  find  the  writer  perfectly  tolerant  in  all  his  opinions. 
We  have  been  favored  of  late  with  some  fine  specimens  of  bi- 
ography. Among  them  are  lives  of  Dr.  Raffles  of  Liverpool, 
and  Hamilton  of  London,  and  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  and  Addi- 
son Alexander.  But  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps  had 
these,  distinguished  individuals  written  their  own  memoirs.  We 
may  add  to  these  the  biographies  of  Lady  Colquhoun,  and  the 
late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  for  these  ladies  must  never  be  forgotten. 
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1.  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  Pamphlet^  reviewing  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  General  Assemblies. 
Brooklyn,  23d  June,  1870. 

2.  Dr.  Dabney's  Letter  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  Christian  Observer. 
Louisville,  6th  July,  1870. 

■3.  Proceedings  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  in  Philadelphia. 

New- York  Observer. 
^.   The  Delegation  to  the  Southern  General  Assembly.    Princeton 

Review,  Vol.  XLII.,  No.  3,  Art.  VII. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  at  the  outset,  that  whatever  may  be 
here  said  concerning  the  Northern  Church,  is  uttered  from  a 
stand-point  as  really  separate  as  it  would  be  if  that  Church  oc- 
cupied a  different  continent.  The  nature  of  the  differences,  there- 
fore, separating  our  own  organisation  from  theirs,  is  dissimilar 
from  the  nature  of  the  differences  existing  between  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  and  any  other  sect  of  Christians ;  as,  for 
example,   there   are  more   points  of  resemblance  betwixt  that 
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Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  than  would  be  found 
as  betwixt  the  Southern  Presbyterians  and  the  Southern  Metho- 
dists. The  Northern  Church  is  a  large  and  powerful  body  of 
Christians,  holding  substantially  similar  standards,  and  following 
a  similar  church  order;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  contro- 
versies touching  these  points  could  arise  in  the  proximate  future 
between  them  and  ourselves.  But  these  controversies  are  tacitly 
understood  to  exist  perpetually  between  us  and  our  Methodist  or 
Baptist  brethren,  with  whom  we  agree  to  differ  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  mere  fact  of 
existence  in  different  sections,  does  not  create  this  diiFerenee 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
was  composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country — north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  When  Christians,  North  and  South,  were^ 
in  the  providence  of  God,  separated  by  long  lines  of  hostile 
armies,  the  churches  in  the  two  sections  naturally  fell  into  inde- 
pendent organisations  for  the  time.  But,  with  the  return  of 
peace,  and  with  the  reestablishmeut  of  United  States  authority, 
these  separated  brethren  would  just  as  naturally  have  fallen  into 
the  old  organisation,  but  for  positive  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
which  forbade  it  in  distinct  terms.  And  while  it  is  true,  that  many 
unhappy  deliverances,  uttered  with  due  solemnity  by  General 
Assemblies,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  cordial  relations  ; 
it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  reunion  were 
the  deliverances  that  were  made  since  the  close  of  the  civil  strife. 
The  best  Christians  are  still  human,  and  there  was  doubtless 
great  need  for  mutual  forbearance  to  allay  the  sectional  feelings 
enkindled  by  doleful  years  of  warfare.  But  no  manifestation  of 
a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  was  ever  pre- 
sented by  the  Old  School  Church,  North,  from  1861  to  the  recent 
date  of  its  extinction.  It  uttered  but  one  word,  addressed  to 
the  professors  of  the  same  faith  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  that 
word  was  "anathema,"  with  the  single  exception  of  the  send- 
ing an  overture  to  the  Southern  Church  at  its  last  Assembly 
in  1869.     And,  if  this  solitary  act  of  grace,  in  the  proffer  of 
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fraternal  greetings,  had  not  been  invested  with  the  solemnity 
belonging  to  a  death-bed  confession,  it  would  have  been  positively 
absurd,  from  its  contrast  with  violently  belligerent  acts  of  the 
same  body.  Instance — the  voting  of  J5,000  from  its  Publication 
fund  to  contest  our  claims  to  church  property  within  our  lines. 
This  is  a  matter  of  sober  history. 

Let  it  be  observed,  therefore,  once  more,  that  the  identity  of 
the  Southern  Church  does  not  depend  upon  any  official  act  of 
any  of  its  courts.     With  the  new  organisation  now  under  ex- 
amination it  has  never  been  identified.     Indeed,  to  the  ruling 
element  in  that  body  it  has  been  antagonistic  for  more  than  forty 
years ;  and  since  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  identity  of  the  latter  with  the  Cld  School  Church  in  America, 
in    very   essential   particulars,   has    been   far   more   apparent. 
Because,  independently  of  a   general  resemblance  in  outward 
forms  and  in  church  government,  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  New  School  body  have  had  nothing  in  common 
for  thirty  years.     In  doctrine,  which  is  the  essential  particular, 
these  two  have  been  as  violently  antagonistic  as  could  be  possible 
with  two  Protestant  organisations.     For,  while  there  has  been  no 
authoritative  and  formal  denial  of  Calvinistic  standards  on  the 
part  of  the  exscinded  body,  the  preaching  of  its  most  prominent 
teachers  and   the  drift   of   its   literature   have  been  decidedly 
opposite  to  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
As  it  retained  the  name,  and  perhaps  the  polity  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  it  also  retained  the  enmity  and  opposition  of 
Episcopal  bodies,  more  strongly  manifested  in  their  case  than 
towards  Congregationalists,  for  example,  only  because  the  New 
School  Church  presented   a  more   combined  and   symmetrical 
form  inviting  assault.    In  doctrine,  as  preached  from  New  School 
pulpits,  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  any  other  Arminian 
sects,  were  substantially  at  agreement  with  the  expounders  of 
Auburn  theology.     None  of  these  have  attained  to  any  promi- 
nence by  controversial   discussions  with   old  forms  of  heresy, 
mainly  because  their  lack  of  scholarship  prevented. 

Now  the  drift  of  this  organisation   since  1837,  when  it  took 
formal  shape,  has  certainly  not  been  towards  orthodoxy.     The 
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great  bulk  of  its  preaching  has  been  flaming  exhortations  to  do, 
mingled  with  shadowy  and  inconclusive  exhortations  to  believe. 
Because  the  stern  logic  of  a  Calvinistic  creed,  pure  and  simple, 
has  found  no  place  in  any  New  School  pulpit.  The  Arminian 
expounder  is  longing  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  all  other 
considerations  are  overshadowed  by  the  urgency  of  this  mighty 
interest.  He  preaches  his  hearers  "into  the  kingdom" — 'that  is, 
into  the  visible  kingdom,  by  the  use  of  any  appliances  he  can 
secure.  Ilis  strong  argument  is  the  native  ability  of  the  sinner 
to  repent  and  believe ;  and  he  employs  anxious  benches,  or  any 
other  invention  by  which  he  can  induce  the  sinner  to  "commit 
himself"  on  the  Lord's  side.  But  your  Calvinist  does  not  dare 
to  employ  any  of  these  agencies.  He  announces  the  commands 
of  God  in  God's  own  language,  and  prophesies  to  dead  bones  which 
he  hnow«  he  cannot  restore  to  life.  The  total  helplessness  of  the 
sinner  is  his  grand  argument,  when  he  presents  the  fulness  of 
Christ.  He  dares  not  tell  the  man,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
that  he  is  able  to  save  himself. 

Stripped  of  all  its  drapery  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  1837,  was  upon  this  naked  principle — human 
ability  on  one  side,  and  divine  sovereignty  on  the  other.  But 
the  New  Schoolmen  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  their  ancient  de- 
liverances when  the  reunion  was  accomplished.  Indeed,  the 
leaders  of  the  orthodox  Unionists,  with  ostentatious  zeal,  pro- 
claimed their  anxiety  to  bury  those  unhappy  disputes  in  eternal 
forgetfulness.  The  precious  doctrines  of  grace,  for  which  they 
fought  a  good  fight  thirty  years  agone,  were  of  little  worth  in 
comparison  with  organic  union.  The  eternal  headship  of  the 
Lord  Christ  was  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  when  compared 
with  the  growth  and  glory  of  a  big,  Union,  loyal,  and  national 
church.  The  illustration  of  Ilerod  and  Pilate  reviving  ancient 
friendship  over  the  dishonor  of  the  Nazarene,  has  been  frequent- 
ly used  in  commenting  upon  this  union;  but  it  is  terribly 
apposite. 

These  pages  are  not  the  place,  nor  is  the  present  the  time,  to 
review  the  history  of  the  two  churches  up  to  the  date  of  the 
union.     The  New  School  body  with  remarkable  unanimity  con- 
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structed  and  issued  political  platforms  from  1861  to  1869.  At 
the  last  session  of  its  last  Assembly,  a  prominent  member  offered 
a  paper  containing  a  formalv  declaration  of  war  against  England 
for  the  non-payment  of  the  Alabama  claims.  The  other  adopted 
political  papers,  year  by  year,  from  1861  to  1869 ;  and  its  last 
dying  act  was  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  from  its  Publication 
fund  to  pay  legal  expenses  in  church  property  litigations.  In 
the  South  the  universal  feeling  is  that  the  title  to  this  property 
is,  beyond  dispute,  in  the  Southern  Church.  In  the  North,  many 
contributors  to  the  Publication  Board  think  the  aforesaid  ap- 
propriation was  illegal  and  unwarranted.  Whether  or  not  the 
Alabama  claims  ought  to  be  settled,  is  not  the  question  here. 
Whether  or  not  the  Northern  Christians  should  seek  to  wrest 
church  property  from  the  hands  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  not 
now  under  discussion.  Any  one  who  is  curious  upon  this  point 
may  profitably  consult  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review^  Vol. 
XXI,  No.  2,  Article  5,  where  the  whole  subject  is  thoroughly 
discussed.  But  these  two  crowning  and  culminating  acts  are 
instanced  merely  to  indicate  the  animus  of  the  two  bodies  when 
they  passed  out  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  reappear  under  a  new 
organisation. 

One  other  remark  is  necessary.  Before  the  two  Assemblies 
fell  asleep,  they  passed  a  concurrent  declaration  in  these  words : 
"No  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both 
bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body,  except  so 
far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of  property 
founded  thereon."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  this 
declaration,  one  cannot  repress  his  admiration  of  the  ingenuity 
that  invented  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  two  bodies  spon- 
taneously uttered  this  deliverance.  The  verbal  exactness  forbids 
this  conclusion.  But  the  inventor  had  not  fully  studied  the 
"fatal  force  and  imposture  of  words,"  or  the  liberal  quotation  of 
the  joint  declaration  in  the  Louisville  Assembly  was  a  blunder. 
Because,  by  implication,  the  adroit  mixture  of  oil  and  honey  is 
transformed  into  gall,  by  simply  looking  at  the  converse  of  the 
proposition.  Suppose  we  read:  "All  rules  and  precedents, 
which  do  stand  approved  by  both  bodies,  shall  be  of  full  au 
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thority  in  the  reunited  body!"  By  this  reading,  you  confer 
immortality  upon  all  the  extra-legal  and  extra-religious  legis- 
lation of  the  old  bodies,  and  leave  the  Southern  Christians 
withering  under  their  joint  anathemas.  No  doubt  can  exist  in 
any  sane  mind,  that  the  two  Northern  bodies,  the  poles  apart 
in  all  else,  were  at  agreement  in  their  loyalty  to  Caesar  and 
their  hatred  of  slavery  and  rebellion.  So  the  new  organisation 
to  which  we  have  arrived  at  last,  emerges  into  the  sunlight. 
Ecce  Ecelesia. 

I.  The  first  point  for  consideration,  in  looking  for  the  true 
status  of  this  Church,  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  present 
article.     Is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  a  New  Church? 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  members  of  the  Louisville  Assembly 
held  precisely  opposite  views  upon  this  point.  Those  who  argued 
and  voted  against  the  pastoral  letter  and  the  instructions  to  the 
Conference  Committee,  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Philadelphia  body  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
Old  or  New  Schools.  In  so  far  as  these  former  organisations 
had  injured  the  South,  they  had  paid  the  penalty.  They  had 
both  been  shot  dead  by  the  same  popgun,  and  at  one  discharge. 
The  fulminating  powder  was  brotherly  love.  The  fatal  pro- 
jectile was  "no  rule  or  precedent."  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  some  brethren,  hampered  by  old-fashioned  notions,  who 
inquired  in  vigorous  Saxon  how  the  artillery  of  two  dead  armies 
could  be  employed  by  the  new  one,  unless  it  had  inherited  or 
adopted  the  old  quarrels.  It  was  not  an  old  army  reinforced  by 
deserters  from  the  enemy's  camp.  On  the  contrary,  both  armies 
had  laid  down  their  weapons,  spiked  their  guns,  buried  their 
tomahawks.  All  the  trophies  won  in  a  warfare  of  thirty  years' 
duration  were  sunk  in  an  ocean  of  oblivion.  The  writers  of 
text-books  on  either  side,  asked  permission  to  withdraw  their 
publications,  and  to  issue  new  editions,  expurgated  and  amended. 
Such  old  warriors  as  had  won  a  deathless  renown  during  the 
"thirty  years'  war,"  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  for  example, 
had  to  take  back  seats,  unless  they  could  "keep  step  to  the 
music  of  the  holy  *  union.'  "  Here  was  a  leader,  whose  illustrious 
record,  in  the  long  fight  for  orthodoxy,  could  not  be  obliterated 
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even  by  his  course  since  1861,  absolutely  shelved,  hustled  out 
by  a  multitude  of  cold-shoulders,  because  he  refused  to  swallow 
Doctors  Barnes  and  Duffield.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
questioned  the  genuineness  of  his  hatred  of  Southern  rebellion. 

If  you  ask  any  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  New  Church,  which 
one  of  the  old  bodies  admitted  the  other  into  its  communion,  you 
will  find  the  whole  idea  of  tests  and  compromises  steadily  ignored. 
No  questions  were  asked.  The  union  was  formed  "upon  the 
basis  of  the  standards;"  but  the  New  Schoolmen  had  all  along 
professed  to  accept  the  Westminster  Confession  "for  substance 
of  doctrine."  This  is  another  example  of  the  "fatal  force  and 
imposture  of  words."  The  substance  of  doctrine — if  Calvin- 
istic  theology  is  meant — has  been  diluted  so  thoroughly,  that 
none  of  the  old  taste  is  left.  It  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  shadow. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  Old  School  pulpits  at  the  North, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  also  dealt  in  diluted  doctrine  since 
1861,  "when  they  added  a  new  Trinity  to  their  creed — the 
union,  the  war,  and  the  negro." 

So  the  novelty  of  the  new  organisation  seems  to  consist 
simply  in  the  slight  change  in  external  relations.  New  synodi- 
cal  and  presbyterial  boundaries  to  be  established,  new  appoint- 
ments in  the  several  boards,  with  the  suppression  of  natural 
jealousies  by  double  appointments  in  some  cases — and  the  experi- 
ment is  fairly  started.  Its  first  and  solitary  step,  in  the  way  of 
aggressive  warfare,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee, with  fraternal  greetings  to  the  Southern  Church,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  same  committee  without  the  formality  of  the 
projected  conference.  The  possible  drift  of  the  New  Church  is 
therefore  to  be  sought  in  this  double  act. 

II.  The  first  question  presented,  then,  relates  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee.     What  motive  induced  it  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  to  accept  the  apparent, 
the  surface-view,  and  say  that  brotherly  kindness  and  charity 
induced  this  fraternal  greeting.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  forcibly  asserts 
as  much,  in  his  pamphlet;  and  this  statement  might  be  allowed  to 
pass,  were  it  not  for  the  subsequent  action  of  the  same  body. 
If  it  was  brotherly  kindness  that  appointed  the  committee,  what 
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was  it  that  discharged  it  ?  All  that  Philadelphia  had  asked  of 
Louisville  was  granted,  and  a  little  more.  They  asked  for  a 
corresponding  committee,  and  they  got  one]  with  published  in- 
structions. Dr.  Van  Dyke  says  the  instructions  amounted  to  an 
indictment  "flung  across  the  threshold."  Dr.  Dabney  replies, 
that  there  verily  was  an  indictment,  but  the  "instructions"  were 
only  a  counter-plea.  The  New  York  Observer,  speaking  edi- 
torially and  by  the  card,  says  the  Southern  response  was  pre- 
cisely what  it  expected.  Now  it  does  not  need  an  algebraical 
analysis  to  get  a  result  from  these  premises.  Simple  induction 
reveals  the  motive  thus :  The  object  of  the  New  Church  was  at- 
tained when  its  greeting  had  brought  forth  the  expected  South- 
ern reply,  and  its  committee  was  discharged,  because  its  work 
was  accomplished.  The  olive  branch  had  been  offered  to  a  lot  of 
petulant  children,  who  rudely  stripped  it  of  its  oleaginous  fruit 
and  verdant  foliage  and  turned  it  into  a  rod  for  the  back  of  the 
peacemaker.  Thus  the  Southern  Church  stands  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  Christian  public  opinion,  while  the  Northern  new 
body  coolly  appropriates  "the  beatitude  of  Christ."  If  any  one 
supposes  this  is  an  extreme  statement,  let  the  doubter  read  Dr. 
Van  Dyke's  pamphlet. 

Not  one  word  of  the  present  article  would  have  been  written, 
if  any  less  worthy  name  than  his  had  been  presented  as  cham- 
pioning the  New  Church.  Those  who  know  this  eminent  Chris- 
tian gentleman  best  love  him  most.  He  witnessed  a  noble  con- 
fession through  long  years  of  sore  trial,  and  quailed  not  when 
this  confession  demanded  more  than  ordinary  courage.  When 
the  union  was  projected,  he  fought  zealously  against  it.  His 
letters,  written  while  the  controversy  was  pending,  exhausted 
the  subject,  and  were  far  more  "terrible"  in  their  resistless, 
merciless  logic,  than  any  "indictments"  ever  framed  by  South- 
ern Christians.  The  crowning  calamity,  in  the  calamitious  union, 
is  his  involvement  in  the  fatal  vortex.  The  most  painful  part 
of  the  present  discussion  is  the  inevitable  presence  of  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  in  the  forefront  of  the  New  Church,  and  therefore  in  the 
forefront  of  the  contest  with  which  its  history  begins. 

His  pamphlet,  which  is  the  main  matter  under  review,  con- 
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tains  the  correspondence  between  Philadelphia  and  Louisville, 
with  the  addresses  delivered  in  both  cities,  and  his  comments 
upon  the  whole  storj.  With  his  present  views  upon  the  subject, 
nothing  could  be  more  fair  and  truthful  than  these  comments. 
That  these  views  do  not  precisely  accord  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  letters  to  the  Philadelphia  Freshyterian,  is  a 
misfortune.  That  they  somewhat  misrepresent  the  actual  animus 
of  both  Philadelphia  and  Louisville,  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  "change  of  base." 

For,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  earnest  disclaimer,  he 
ha9  changed  his  ground.  He  boldly  avows  that  he  takes  back 
no  word  of  his  former  manly  protests  against  the  various  evil 
acts  of  Assemblies.  But  the  painful  truth  is,  his  prominent 
position  in  the  controversy,  voluntarily  assumed,  potentially 
obliterates  his  former  record.  Personally,  he  retains  his  friend- 
ship and  brotherly  affection  for  his  Southern  friends.  Officially, 
he  promptly  assumes  the  posture  of  positive  antagonism. 

Under  the  old  law,  when  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  was 
found  in  the  field,  the  distance  was  carefully  measured,  and  the 
city  nearest  to  the  corpse  was  obliged  to  purge  itself  of  guilt  by 
formal  denial  before  God  of  even  the  knowledge  of  the  crime, 
and  by  certain  prescribed  ceremonies.  Now,  as  Dr.  Dabney 
clearly  shows,  this  unwholesome  corpse  "across  the  threshold," 
which  so  annoyed  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  was  not  done  to  death  within 
our  lines.  The  carcase  was  found  to  be  nearer  to  Philadelphia 
than  to  Louisville.  That  which  he  calls  our  indictment  was 
simply  a  double  quotation.  As  applied  to  the  acts  of  Northern 
Assemblies,  it  was  a  quotation  from  their  Minutes.  As  applied 
to  the  happy  reunion,  it  was  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
letters.  So  here  we  have  the  first  evidence  that  he  looks  at  the 
past  from  a  new  position,  and  the  known  events  of  history  are 
warped  out  of  their  plain  teachings  by  reason  of  a  mental  stra- 
bism.  To  a  raind  like  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  the  assumption  of  "new- 
ness of  life" — a  life  evoked  out  of  two  heaps  of  dead  ashes, 
was  a  self-evident  absurdity.  He  knew,  as  well  as  we  know, 
that  twenty  churches  in  East  Tennessee,  transferred  to  the 
Northern  Assembly  by  military  authority,  are  this  day  counted 
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among  the  inherited  possessions  of  the  reunited  Church.  And 
he  also  knew,  as  well  as  we  know,  that  the  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness of  these  churches  are  hindered  by  their  present  ecclesias- 
tical relations.  Consequently  his  innate  nobleness  of  soul  for- 
bade him  to  build  any  argument  upon  the  innocence  of  the  new- 
born Church. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  warm-hearted  affection 
with  which  our  author  spoke  of  the  Louisville  Assembly, 
even  while  the  mortification  over  the  failure  of  his  mission 
was  new.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  ingenuous  Christian  to 
•enter  into  his  feelings.  His  position  was  peculiar,  owing 
to  the  relations  he  had  sustained  towards  the  three  bodies 
.at  the  points  of  the  triangle.  His  generous  friendship  for  the 
Southern  Church  was  constantly  manifested  "while  that  Church 
was  clad  in  sackcloth,  and  now  that  she  is  attiring  herself  in  her 
beautiful  garments  once  more,  his  affection  is  not  lessened.  His 
constant  protest  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Old  School  As- 
sembly North,  he  boldly  renews,  on  the  floor  of  the  first  reunited 
Assembly.  But  his  controversy  with  Barnes  and  Beman  ter- 
minated when  the  manage  de  convenance,  "whose  banns  he  so 
sternly  forbade,  was  duly  solemnized.  One  thing  is  certain. 
His  present  attitude  is  the  result  of  due  deliberation,  and,  in  his 
judgment,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  No  man 
"who  knows  him  will  dream  of  impugning  his  motives.  And  the 
brightest  promise  for  the  future  of  the  New  Church,  indepen- 
dently of  the  favor  of  God,  is  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  presence  within 
her  ample  fold. 

III.  Accepting,  then,  the  correspondence  and  the  consequent 
controversy  as  the  most  salient  manifestation  of  the  new  organic 
life,  and  accepting  Dr.  Van  Dyke  as  the  most  able  and  candid 
expounder  of  the  new  principles,  look,  in  the  next  place,  at  the 
implication  contained  in  his  Philadelphia  speech.  "The  peace- 
maker," he  says,  "shall  inherit  in  his  own  soul  and  before  God 
the  beatitude  of  Christ,  even  though  the  olive  branch  he  bears 
be  stripped  of  its  green  leaves  and  torn  to  a  rod  for  unreason- 
able man  to  lay  on  his  own  back."  There  is  a  good  deal  implied 
here  besides  the  beatitude.     And  now  for  the  sober  facts. 
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Nothing  herein  must  be  construed  into  an  apology  for  Louis- 
ville. The  Southern  Church  is  content  to  stand  upon  that 
record  without  note  or  comment.  She  does  not  dread  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Christian  world,  and  awaits  with  calm  confidence 
the  more  searching  judgment  of  the  great  day.  That  which 
was  oifensive  in  her  reply  to  the  peace-makers  was  briefly  a  reci- 
tal of  wrongs  which  she  had  endured,  wounds  which  had  not  been 
bound  up  or  mollified  with  ointment,  and  which  would  not  get 
well  under  such  slight  treatment  as  the  "no  rule  or  precedent" 
application.  Next,  she  intimated  that  she  received  these  hurts 
in  the  defence  of  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  as  she 
understood  them,  as  hinted  in  her  protest  against  the  auspicious 
union  betwixt  orthodoxy  and  broad-churchism,  to  use  the  mildest 
term.  Our  author  asserts  that  these  were  her  profound  convictions, 
and  he  carefully  warns  his  colleagues  not  to  mistake  these  earnest 
convictions  of  earnest  men  for  mere  sectional  prejudice.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  Dr.  Van  Dyke  to  endorse  the  common 
and  popular  cant  that  ascribes  all  antagonistic  utterances  to  the 
imperfectly  crushed  rebellious  spirit  of  Southern  Christians. 

Proceeding  upon  the  admission  of  our  author  that  the  sufier- 
ings  referred  to  above,  were  endured  for  righteousness'  sake, 
we  are  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  another  beatitude 
which  he  does  not  notice.  It  is  next  to  that  promised  the  peace- 
maker, and  belongs  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  If  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  depended 
upon  the  endurance  of  this  form  of  persecution  alone,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  title  of  the  New  Church  was  not  so  clear  as 
that  of  their  Southern  brethren.  Says  Dr.  Van  Dyke:  "The 
pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  Old  School  Church  in  1866  in 
order  to  vindicate  an  Assembly  whose  violent  doings  now  have 
few,  if  any  defenders,  pronounced  the  Southern  Church  guilty 
of  the  dreadful  sin  of  schism,  and  declared  that  one  of  its  pas- 
toral letters  had  uttered  hlasphemyJ"  Discussing  the  naked 
question  of  "persecution,"  which  secures  the  inheritance  of  the 
beatitude,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  entire  capital  of  the 
Board  of  Publication  would  do  any  good  here — the  case  is  too 
plain  for  litigation. 
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But  confining  the  examination  to  the  peacemakers'  beati- 
tude, there  are  two  things  asserted  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
answer.  First,  the  branch  was  not  genuine  olive;  and,  second- 
ly, the  Southern  Church  did  not  strip  off  its  artificial  foliage,  or 
use  it  for  a  rod  of  castigation.  They  did  not  attempt  any  casti- 
gation,  in  point  of  fact.  All  that  they  said  about  Old  School 
Assemblies,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  had  said  with  intrepid  emphasis 
scores  of  times  before.  All  that  they  said  about  the  consum- 
mated union.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  had  said  with  such  vigor  of  expres- 
sion, when  the  union  was  only  projected,  that  he  was  excluded 
from  the  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  and  had  to 
get  a  hearing  finally  through  the  Central  Presbyterian  of  Rich- 
mond. 

IV.  In  commenting  upon  the  Southern  Pastoral  Letter,  and 
the  suggestion  therein,  that  the  injurious  epithets  of  former  As- 
semblies should  be  '*  squarely  withdrawn,"  Dr.  Van  Dyke  applies 
the  same  rule  to  the  Louisville  Assembly.  Here  is  his  charge: 
"In  the  year  1870,  the  Southern  Assembly,  in  response  to  our 
overture  for  peace,  whose  presentation  by  friendly  hands  and 
voices  drew  tears  into  many  of  their  eyes,  proceed  to  make  these 
these  two  sweeping  and  terrible  changes  against  us:  First,  that 
we  were  fatally  complicated  with  the  State;  have  betrayed  the 
cause  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord ;  have,  in  effect,  taken  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  Christ,  and,  as  their  pastoral  letter  expounds 
it,  bound  his  Church  to  the  wheels  of  Coisars  chariot.  Secondly, 
that  by  the  union  of  Old  and  New  School  bodies,  all  the  great 
testimonies  of  our  Church  for  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  totally 
surrendered;  that  we  stand  now  upon  an  aZ^owecZ  interpretation 
of  the  standards  which  opens  the  door  to  all  heresies ;  that  we 
are  (as  their  pastoral  letter  explains  it)  '  a  sort  of  broad  church, 
giving  shelter  to  every  creed,  lying  between  the  extremes  of  Ar- 
minianism  and  Pelagianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antinomianism 
and  Fatalism  on  the  other.'  Now  is  there  any  thing  more  severe 
than  this  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Assembly  of  1866  in  St. 
Louis?  The  phrase  may  be  more  courtly;  but  is  the  meaning 
less  terrible?"  Then  our  author  asks  two  questions:  "Why," 
says  he,  "did  they  not  kindly,  but  firmly,  reject  us,  in  God's 
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name,  as  the  mistaken  ambassadors  of  an  apostate  Church,  who 
has  discrowned  their  Lord,  and  bartered  away  his  truth  for 
worldly  gain?"  And  the  second  triumphant  question  is  :  "Do 
we  demand  that  these  charges  of  the  Southern  Church  against 
us  shall  be  *  squarely  withdrawn,'  as  the  condition  precedent  to 
the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  ?"  The  quotations  are  exact, 
italics  and  all. 

Those  who  are  learned  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
canine  race  affirm,  that  a  thorough-bred  setter  invariably  leaves 
a  room  when  he  observes  preparations  being  made  to  kick  him 
out.  And  they  add,  you  may  whistle,  snap  your  fingers,  and 
cluck  to  him  as  much  as  you  please,  but  he  will  not  reenter  that 
apartment  while  the  memory  of  the  affront  lasts.  This  breed  is 
thin-skinned  and  aristocratic.  But  he  will  wag  his  tail,  and 
treat  you  with  his  accustomed  politeness,  if  you  visit  him  at  his 
kennel.  So  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  ready.  The 
Louisville  people  were  not  only  Christians,  but  they  were  gentle- 
men ;  and  the  memory  of  wrongs  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
cflface,  and  which  can  never  be  rectified  by  so  flimsy  a  paper  as 
the  "no  rule"  precedent  declaration,  could]  never  make  them 
forget  their  manners.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  brutality  that 
passes  muster  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  "rugged"  honesty, 
but  no  cultivated  Southerner  practises  that  kind.  It  would  have 
been  highly  indecorous  for  the  Louisville  Assembly  to  offer  any 
different  treatment  to  their  guests,  to  say  nothing  of  i\!ie  personal 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  them  with  official  greet- 
ings. But  all  the  charges  made  in  their  response  to  these  greet- 
ings were  as  undeniably  true,  while  the  speeches  were  being 
delivered,  as  afterwards ;  as  true  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  when 
our  author  wrote  those  eloquent  letters  that  still  live  in  the 
memory  of  all  lovers  of  pure  orthodoxy.  And  no  collection  of 
English  words  could  more  sharply  convey  the  precise  meaning 
intended,  than  the  reply  to  which  he  now  objects. 

The  answer,  therefore,  to  his  second  question  is,  that  the 
question  is  irrelevant.  The  Southern  Church  does  not  desire  to 
remove  any  obstacles.  There  are  none  on  her  territory.  The 
middle  wall  of  partition  is,   every  foot  of  it,  on  Northern  soil, 
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and  is  the  dear  inheritance  of  the  New  Church.  On  our  side,  we 
have  not  essayed  to  climb  over  it,  to  break  it  down,  or  to  crawl 
into  the  big  body  under  it;  and  it  will  crumble  into  dust  under 
the  iron  tooth  of  time,  or  fall  into  fragments  amid  the  throes  of 
the  earthquake  when  the  "world  shall  rock  into  ruins"  at  the 
last  day,  before  the  Southern  Church  will  assail  it,  either  with 
fraternal  greetings,  or  with  angry  vituperations. 

V.  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  letter  to  the 
Louisville  Observer  and  Commonwealth^  in  which  he  reviews  the 
Louisville  proceedings,  and  explains  his  own  personal  status  in 
the  discussion.  If  any  touch  of  personal  resentment,  as  against 
this  dear  Christian  brother,  had  instigated  this  present  article, 
all  semblance  of  unkind  feeling  would  be  dissipated  by  the 
perusal  of  this  final  letter.  But  in  the  large  membership  of  the 
New  Church,  there  is  probably  not  a  man  who  gives  to  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  a  similar  place  in  his  affections  to  that  he  occupies  in 
the  heart  of  the  present  writer.  As  men  descend  the  slope  that 
lies  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  the  friendships  and  attachments 
of  youth  and  early  manhood  are  thinned  out  through  various 
agencies.  The  school  companion,  and  the  acquaintance  of  riper 
years,  are  removed  by  the  stroke  of  death,  or  by  change  of 
dwelling-place,  or  by  disparity  of  views  and  the  clash  of  rival 
enterprises.  So  there  are  not  many  men  who  retain  a  multitude 
of  friendships  beyond  the  high  ground  of  their  life-pilgrimage. 
But  those  that  abide  with  the  traveller  are  tried  friends ;  and  if 
his  pathway  happens  to  be  the  narrow  one,  his  companions  are 
doubly  dear  to  him,  and  he  clings  to  them  with  a  tenacity  wholly 
unknown  to  earher  experience.  He  does  not  love  many,  but  he 
loves  the  few  with  a  tender  and  an  undying  aifection.  Their  joys 
are  his  joys,  and  their  griefs  are  his.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that  maturer  years  bring  callous  indifference.  On  the 
contrary,  increasing  age  increases  sensitiveness  and  profundity 
of  regard.  And  when  you  add  to  these  conditions  the  brother- 
hood that  the  gospel  reveals — when  the  voyager  constantly  re- 
cognises in  his  friend  the  lineaments  of  their  common  Lord — 
then  you  have  the  manifestation  of  a  love  that  no  temporal 
relations  can  disturb.     And  such  is  the  love  for  Dr.  Van  Dyke,. 
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that,  without  one  moment's  intermission,  has  possessed  the  writer 
of  these  lines.  He  looks  with  imperturbable  confidence  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  eternity  by  his  side.  With  such  anticipations 
and  with  these  conditions  met,  anything  else  than  a  perfectly 
amicable  discussion  is  here  wholly  impossible.  In  all  that  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  has  spoken  and  written  upon  these  questions,  he  has 
spoken  and  written  with  perfect  candor,  with  unfailing  courtesy, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian.  It  is  the  fault  of  his 
side  of  the  controversy  that  his  arguments  have  not  been  more 
weighty  and  conclusive ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  lesser 
light  will  essay  to  illuminate  the  ground  he  has  traversed.  With 
his  present  ecclesiastical  relations,  he  has  an  arduous  work  before 
him ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  work  will  be  worthy  of 
his  record. 

VI.  There  remains  for  examination  the  article  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Princeton  Review,  which  carves  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  that  part  of  them 
which  relates  to  the  Southern  Church.  After  giving  the  original 
resolutions  of  the  new  body,  the  Southern  response,  and  the 
final  resolutions  of  the  Philadelphia  Assembly,  the  reviewer 
proceeds  thus:  "The  action  of  our  Assembly  speaks  for  itself, 
and  is  its  own  vindication  before  all  Christendom.  In  the  kindly, 
but  considerate  and  cautious  original  proposition  to  the  Southern 
Assembly,  in  the  character  of  the  committee  deputed  to  bear  it, 
in  the  acceptable  presentation  of  the  matter  to  that  body  by  this 
committee,  and  in  the  final  disposal  of  the  subject  responsive  to 
the  reply  given  to  its  proposal,  our  body  has  made  an  admirable 
exhibition  of  Christian  charity,  magnanimity,  and  forbear- 
ance," etc. 

No  reasonable  man  can  object  to  these  modest  expressions  of 
commendation  or  self-gratulation.  If  the  venerable  editor  of 
the  Repertory  may  not  say  these  things,  who  is  entitled  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  new  organisation  ?  How  would  the  Christian 
world  otherwise  discover  the  evidence  of  magnanimity  and  for- 
bearance, unless  they  had  thus  been  designated  by  authority  ? 
To  a  disinterested  looker  on,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
special  call  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  in  the  present  case. 
VOL.  XXI.,  NO.  4. — 6. 
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That  the  Philadelphia  Assembly,  individually  and  collectively, 
would  have  manifested  these  and  kindred  graces,  under  provo- 
cation, is  violently  probable  perhaps ;  but  what  did  they  forbear 
to  do  in  this  instance  ?  If  they  were  tempted  to  utter  harsh 
sentences  "responsive  to  the  reply,"  they  were  barred  by 
their  fatal  previous  declaration  about  old  rules  and  precedents ; 
because  it  was  only  concerning  the  things  they  thus  designated 
that  the  Louisville  document  offended.  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  pamphlet 
says  the  reading  of  the  response  from  Louisville  excited  a  laugh 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  refused  to  join.  If  these  brethren 
received  our  reply  as  a  "little  joke,"  notwithstanding  the  grave 
charges  therein  contained,  or  indulged  in  merriment  at  our  ex- 
pense. Dr.  Hodge  has  vainly  wasted  a  vast  quantity  of  ink  in 
making  out  the  forbearance.  Those  who  win  have  the  right  to 
laugh.  If  Philadelphia  won,  its  hilarity  was  appropriate  ; 
otherwise,  the  laugh  was,  perhaps,  sardonic.  In  either  event, 
there  was  no  place  for  "forbearance"  or  "magnanimity,"  and 
Dr.  Hodge  has  been  unhappy  in  his  choice  of  terms. 

The  reviewer  expresses  his  amazement  and  grief  at  the  out- 
rageous charges  and  demands  of  the  Southern  Church,  and  says 
the  extra-legal  deliverances  of  former  Assemblies  are  "  simply 
recorded  opinions,"  and  the  idea  of  erasing  these  oifensive  ut- 
terances "is  impracticable  and  absurd."  Then  he  pertinently 
asks:  "Have  our  Southern  brethren,  claiming  to  be  the  sole 
surviving  heirs  of  the  failing  testimonies  of  our  Church,  ex- 
punged or  abrogated  the  testimony  of  1818  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  which  affirms  that  it  'creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral 
system?'  "  etc. 

This  is  a  remarkable  question.  It  is  not  possible  that  Dr. 
Hodge  has  forgotten  the  acts  of  Assemblies  before  the  war, 
in  which  this  very  testimony  was  formally  scattered  to  the 
winds.  In  one  of  them,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  body 
by  memorial  and  the  nearly  unanimous  verdict  was  to  this 
effect:  That  the  Church  had  no  power  to  legislate  upon  this 
topic,  and  no  shadow  of  authority  to  impose  other  tests  of  com- 
munion than  those  ordained  by  Christ*  In  1860,  the  Assembly 
unanimously  laid  upon  the  table,  without  discussion,  a  paper  that 
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was  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression 
of  *' opinion"  upon  this  subject  of  slavery.  But  if  these  later 
deliverances  had  been  wanting,  it  does  seem  plain  enough  that 
the  Assembly  of  1870  at  Louisville  certainly  spoke  with  suf- 
ficient plainness  to  clear  the  skirts  of  all  Southern  Presby- 
terians. Now  concerning  these  politico-religious  deliverances, 
the  same  writer  says:  "While  there  is  danger  of  committing  the 
organised  church  to  the  advocacy  of  the  specific  measures  of 
political  parties,  there  may  be  exceptions,  on  rare  occasions,  of 
paramount  and  overbearing  necessity,  when  the  national  life  is  at 
stake;  where  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  or  debate, 
and  the  Church  itself  is  essentially  a  unit,  as  in  some  exigencies 
of  the  late  war.'*  The  italics  are  ours.  The  animus  of  this 
reviewer  seems  to  be  clearly  revealed.  *'Dr.  Beatty,  Dr. 
Musgrave,  and  others,"  he  says,  "while  avowing  themselves 
republicans  who  voted  for  General  Grant,"  opposed  certain 
resolutions,  because  "they  regarded  it  as  a  beginning  and  pre- 
cedent for  political  deliverances  by  the  united  church,  which 
might  work  great  mischief  in  the  future."  He  naively  says  in 
another  place:  "If  the  advocates  of  the  President  (Grant)  may 
seek  this  sanction,  so  also  may  his  opponents  !'' 

There  is  one  other  quotation  from  this  Princeton  reviewer 
which  needs  attention. 

"  Moreover,  was  not  every  pretext  for  such  a  plea  removed  by 
the  express  and  emphatic  assertion  of  our  Assembly,  that  no 
'rule  or  precedent,'  such  as  the  special  action  to  which  our 
brethren  object,  is  now  of  force  ?  With  what  desperate  and  in- 
fatuated ingenuity  do  they  try  to  neutralize  this,  and  to  embar- 
rass the  removal  of  what  they  esteem  barriers  to  renewed  fellow- 
ship? But  who  are  they  that  stigmatize  us  as  having  'taken 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chained  his  bride 
to  Caesar's  chariot  wheels,'  and,  under  the  lead  and  by  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Palmer,  charge  us  with  a  'sad  betrayal  of  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  our  common  Lord  and  head,'  and  summon  us  'to 
place  the  crown  once  more  upon  the  head  of  Jesus,  as  the  alone 
King  of  Zion  V  Is  not  their  leader  the  same  Dr.  Palmer  whose 
great  sermon  in  advocacy  of  secession  for  the  conservation  and 
expansion  of  slavery,  more  than  any  one  immediate  exciting 
cause,  'fired  the  Southern  heart'  for  that  fatal  plunge  which  pre- 
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cipitated  the  country  into  a  war  that  exterminated  slavery, 
drowning  it  in  seas  of  blood?  What  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  bestowing  its  benediction  upon  the  legislature  of  that 
State  in  its  initiation  of  secession  ?  What  of  the  repeated  de- 
clarations of  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  Government  and 
armies  by  this  same  Southern  Assembly  that  now  hurls  its 
denunciations  at  us  as  having  ^disowned  the  crown  and  king- 
dom of  our  Lord,'  and  disdains  to  'hold  official  correspondence 
with  the  Northern  Church  unless  the  Saviour  is  reinstated  in  the 
full  acknowledgment  of  his  kingship  ?'  Do  they  think  it  enough 
to  say  of  all  this — 

'"No  ingenuity  of  sophistry  can  transmute  into  political 
dogmas  the  scant  allusions  to  the  historical  reality  of  a  great 
struggle  then  pending;  or  the  thankful  recognition,  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph,  of  the  unanimity  with  which  an  invaded  people 
rose  to  the  defence  of  their  hearthstones  and  the  graves  of  their 
dead;  or  to  the  pastoral  counsels  addressed  to  the  members  and 
youth  of  our  own  churches,  passing  through  the  temptations  and 
perils  of  the  camp  and  the  field ;  or  the  half-hour  spent  in  prayer 
for  a  land  bleeding  under  the  iron  heel  of  war;  or  even  the 
incidental  declaration  in  a  narrative  to  stand  by  an  institution 
of  the  country,  a  traditional  inheritance  from  our  fathers.  Even 
though,  from  the  ambiguity  of  human  language,  these  chance 
references  may  not  have  been  always  discreetly  expressed,  the 
most  that  a  just  criticism  could  pronounce,  is,  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  judicially  pronounced  principle  upon  which 
the  Southern  Assembly  entered  upon  its  troubled  career.  And 
when  exaggerated  to  their  largest  proportions  by  all  the  preju- 
dices of  bitter  partisanship,  they  dwindle  into  motes  and  specks 
by  tha  side  of  those  elaborate  and  colossal  deliverances  repeated 
each  year  through  formal  committees,  and  exalted  into  solemn 
testimonials  coordinate  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  faith, 
which  disfigure  the  legislation  of  both  the  Northern  Assemblies 
through  successive  years.' 

"How  dare  they  affirm  that  the  war  votes  of  our  Assemblies 
were  made  'coordinate  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and 
faith?"" 

Some  slanders  never  die.  One  might  suppose  that  the  attempt 
to  fix  upon  Southern  Assemblies  the  charge  of  passing  "  war 
votes"  would  disappear  for  want  of  more  vitality.  And  while 
newspaper  correspondents  may  be  excused  for  making  such  base- 
less fabrications,  one  would  hardly  look  in  a  stately  quarterly  for 
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the  formal  enunciation  of  an   exploded  canard  under  editorial 
authority. 

It  may  be  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the  Southern  Pas- 
toral Letter  has  "said  enough,"  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  reviewer  has  said  too  much.  There  are,  according  to  a 
modern  philosopher,  three  kinds  of  misstatements.  First,  those 
which  the  author  does  not  believe,  but  which  he  expects  to  de- 
ceive the  hearer.  Second,  those  which  the  author  has  told  so 
frequently  that  he  at  last  comes  to  believe  them  himself.  And 
third,  those  which  the  author  knows  to  be  false,  and  which  he 
knows  every  one  else  will  reject.  This  charge  of  Southern 
political  deliverances  belongs  to  one  of  these  classes.  No  intel- 
ligent Presbyterian,  North  or  South,  believes  for  a  moment  that 
any  such  stain  rests  upon  the  Southern  Church ;  and  we  leave 
our  readers  to  affix  the  proper  status  of  this  remarkable  state- 
ment, copied  verbatim  from  the  Princeton  Review  for  July, 
1870. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  incidental  reference  to  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  has  been  unavoidable.  It  was  no  part 
of  our  purpose  to  speak  of  this  Church,  or  to  bring  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  new  body.  We  have  no  desire  to  institute  such 
comparison,  or  to  foster  any  spirit  of  antagonism  between  them 
and  ourselves.  It  has  also  been  impossible  to  avoid  some  slight 
and  occasional  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  obtained  its  identity. 
Out  of  calamitous  providences  this  Church  has  grown  into  a 
compact  organism,  and  under  God's  distinguishing  favor  she  now 
occupies  no  mean  place  among  the  various  branches  of  Zion. 
Before  her,  God  spreads  out  vast  opportunities ;  and  all  she  asks 
of  Christendom  is  permission  to  fulfil  her  destiny  in  peace.  It 
is  not  credible  that  any  one  of  her  sons  would  wilfully  obstruct 
the  career  of  the  New  Church,  just  begun  under  flattering 
auspices.  It  is  not  credible  that  a  solitary  Southern  Christian 
would  wilfully  hinder  the  settlement  of  differences  or  the  healing 
of  all  unnecessary  divisions  now  separating  between  them  and 
their  brethren  in  another  latitude.  There  are  certain  contests 
relating  to  Church  property  which  Christian  men  should  be  able 
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to  terminate  without  appeal  to  earthly  tribunals.  There  are 
disputes,  perhaps,  concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which 
Christians  should  be  able  to  end  without  strife.  But  there  is 
one  termination  of  such  controversies  which  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, and  that  is  the  absorption  of  the  Southern  Church  by  the 
New  Church  of  the  North.  To  all  the  enterprises  of  that  Church 
for  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  we 
cordially  bid  God-speed;  and  with  all  such  we  cultivate  an 
ardent  sympathy.  The  New  Church  has  inherited  a  glorious 
record,  marred  latterly  by  ill-judged  acts,  weak  or  wicked,  when 
men's  passions  were  inflamed ;  but  another  generation  may  pos- 
sibly eiface  such  stains  without  "stultifying"  themselves  or  their 
fathers ;  and  then,  while  we  fulfil  our  vocation  in  our  humbler 
sphere,  we  will,  with  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  look  forward  with  joyful 
anticipation  to  a  complete  union  with  them  "in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  first-born  in  heaven." 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

1.  A  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  Crod. 

By  M.   Fenelon,   the    late    Archbishop   of  Cambray,  etc. 

(De  I'Existence  de  Dieu).     Harrisburgh,  1811. 
A  Natural  Theology.    By  W.  Paley.    Gould  &  Lincoln,  1864. 
'/.  Synopsis  Theologice  Naturalis.     Auctore  Gerschomo   Car- 

MiciiAEL,  (Professor  in  Glasgow).     Edinburg,  1729. 
J4,.  Bridgewater  Treatise,  No.  I.    "^y  the  Rev.  T.  Chalmers,  D.  D. 

Two  Volumes.     London:    William  Pickering,  1834. 
.7.  On  Natural  Theology.    By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Two  Volumes.    Glasgow:  William  Collins,  1836. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  English  deists  had  a  fashion  of 
extolling  natural  religion  at  the  expense  of  Revelation.  Leland, 
in  his  "View  of  Deistical  Writers,"  says  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  "His  lordship  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
that  formed  deism  into  a  system,  and  asserted  the  sufiSciency, 
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universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of  natural  religion,  with  a 
view  to  discard  all  extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and 
needless." 

The  same  doctrine  was  taught  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Tindal,  in  his  work,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;  or,  the 
Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Law  of  Nature."  The  reaction 
against  this  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity  has  driven 
them  into  the  opposite  error  of  extolling  Revelation  at  the  expense 
of  natural  religion.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back  beyond  the 
vertical  line  of  truth.  Thus,  no  less  a  thinker  than  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton  has  said,  that  "  the  only  valid  arguments  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  rest 
on  the  ground  of  man's  moral  nature."  (Philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned, p.  506.)  On  one  plea  or  another,  natural  theology  has 
been  overlooked  or  decried  in  a  pietistic  way,  by  what  are  called 
well  meaning  men,  especially  by  such  as  are  inclined  to  mysti- 
cism; until,  by  a  very  singular  conjunction,  atheists  and  devout 
Christians  are  found  occupying  positions  much  too  near  to  each 
other. 

To  say  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
stars,  is  to  say  what  every  body  knows  to  be  true.  Yet  the  stars 
do  shine.  Their  soft  radiance  cheers  the  benighted  wayfarer, 
and  guides  the  mariner  through  the  trackless  wastes  of  ocean. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  recent  philosophers,  that  the  combined 
warmth  of  the  stars  is  very  considerable,  so  great  indeed  that 
the  want  of  it  would  render  our  globe  uninhabitable. 

So  when  it  is  affirmed  that  Revelation  gives  us  a  far  clearer 
and  more  extended  knowledge  of  God  than  the  book  of  nature 
contains,  we  yield  a  prompt  and  hearty  assent ;  but  when  men, 
who  should  know  better,  begin  to  disparage  nature,  we  beg  leave 
to  ask  them  to  pause,  and  not  affect  a  contempt  for  the  works  of 
the  great  Architect.  Surely  the  heavens  declare  his  glory ;  the 
firmament  showeth  the  work  of  his  hands ;  and  day  in  sweet  in- 
tercourse with  day,  and  night  in  solemn  communion  with  night, 
alike  tell  of  the  wisdom,  might,  and  majesty  of  God.  Many  of 
the  sweetest  notes  of  the  royal  Psalmist  catch  their  thrill  from 
nature.     Everywhere  in  nature  he  saw   the  hand  of  nature's 
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God.  Paul  states  the  case  more  didactically,  when  he  says  that 
rd  yvi^rhv  tqv  Beov,  that  which  is  or  at  least  may  be  known  of 
God,  is  manifest  in  the  ungodly  and  unrighteous  men  of  whom  he 
speaks;  for  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them — eipavlpucre,  manifested. 
For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  (the  time  of)  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  (the  aid  or  light 
of)  the  things  that  are  made — roii;  mui/fiaat  vooii/ieva — even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead — Oeidrt/t;,  divine  majesty — so  that  they 
are  without  excuse.  Paul  speaks  of  the  heathen  as,  originally 
at  least,  knowing  God.  They  forsook  him,  not  for  lack  of  ob- 
jective manifestations,  but  because  of  that  subjective  darkness 
which  is  produced  by  depravity.  Their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened. 

When  Revelation  itself,  therefore,  takes  up  and  defends  the 
cause  of  nature,  who  are  we  that  we  should  withstand  God  ? 
And  who  can  undertake  to  say  how  much  the  claims  of  Reve- 
lation would  be  obscured,  and  its  hold  on  our  race  weakened,  if 
there  were  no  nature  to  echo  back,  Jura-like, 

"...   From  her  misty  shroud," 

the  grand  utterances  of  heaven^ 

"...   That  call  to  her  aloud  "  ? 

Surely  the  Most  High  has  not  spent  ages  of  time,  and  vast 
treasures  of  divine  power  and  skill,  in  elaborating  a  universe 
which  we  are  on  any  account  authorised  to  treat  with  disdain. 
The  same  Holy  Spirit  who  regenerates  and  sanctifies  the  soul  of 
man,  inspired  psalmists  and  prophets  of  old  time  to  write  those 
beautiful  descriptions  of  earthly  and  heavenly  scenery.  It  is  an 
exquisite  touch  near  the  close  of  the  104th  Psalm,  to  tell  us  that 
Jehovah  rejoices  evermore  in  his  works;  to  which  the  writer  de- 
voutly adds,  "My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet;  I  will  be 
glad  in  the  Lord." 


PALEY  S   NATURAL   THEOLOGY. 


This  odd  mixture  of  atheism  and  mysticism  has  been  partially 
counteracted  by  Archdeacon  Paley's  work,  written  at  the  instance 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.     Paley's  mind  was  well  adapted 
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to  the  task  set  before  him ;  singularly  luminous,  clinging  firmly 
to  the  dictates  of  common  senSe,  candid,  fair,  exact  in  particu- 
lars, broad  in  generalisation ;  it  was  perhaps  the  very  best  intel- 
lect in  Great  Britain  for  the  special  work  he  has  done.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  absolute  originality  on  a  theme 
that  had  been  discussed  for  so  many  centuries  on  one  of  the 
"Zoa  communes''  of  theology.  But  we  claim  for  Paley  that 
what  others  have  done  well,  he  has,  at  least  in  some  points,  done 
better.  To  adopt  an  illustration  of  Pascal's,  he  had  the  same 
tennis  ball,  but  he  pjayed  it  better  than  they — for  instance,  in 
the  opening  illustration  of  the  watch.  Since  the  invention  of 
portable  time-pieces,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  not 
to  refer  to  them  as  an  analogue  to  the  mechanism  of  the  material 
universe.  Thus  Fenelon  says,  section  73d  of  the  work  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  "If  a  man  should  find  a  watch  in  the 
sands  of  Africa,  he  would  never  have  the  assurance  seriously  to 
affirm  that  chance  formed  it  in  that  wild  place."  The  eye  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  way.  "  The  single  eye  of  the  least  of 
living  creatures  surpasses  the  mechanics  of  the  most  skilful  arti- 
ficers." Fenelon  treats  also  of  "animals,  beasts,  birds,  fowls, 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects;"  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  planets; 
in  a  word,  of  well  nigh  every  topic  handled  by  Paley ;  yet  how 
much  clearer  and  more  forcible  in  the  main  is  Paley's  presenta- 
tion. We  must  be  allowed  to  criticise  one  thing,  and  only  one 
thing,  in  his  introductory  remarks.  He  seems  to  think  a  stone, 
against  which  one  pitches  his  foot  in  crossing  a  heath,  by  no 
means  so  wonderful  as  a  watch.  A  mineralogist  would  ask  what 
kind  of  a  stone  it  was.  If  in  the  volume  of  a  few  cubic  inches 
it  contained  the  silicious  skeletons  of  a  hundred  millions  of  ani- 
malcula,  if  it  were  a  lily  encrinite  or  any  other  of  a  thousand 
interesting  fossils,  even  if  it  were  only  a  bit  of  marble,  gneiss,  or 
granite,  it  might  evoke  the  geologist's  most  lively  curiosity,  and 
point  to  a  creative  hand  as  unerringly  as  a  chronometer  to  the 
skill  of  its  maker. 

Bating  this,  however,  as  not  affecting  the  argument,  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  masterly  way  in  which  Paley  handles  his 
material.     His  work  must  long  keep  its  place  as  a  manual  of 
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instruction  for  youth,  and  continue  to  interest  the  thoughtful 
reader  of  maturer  years.  More  learned  botanists,  physiologists, 
and  astronomers,  may  and  will  arise ;  they  may  correct  a  few 
unimportant  errata  in  his  statements  of  fact  or  his  scientific 
theories  ;  but  they  will  hardly  make  the  argument  more  lucid, 
more  entertaining,  or  more  convincing. 

THE   TELBIOLOQICAL    ARGUMENT. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the  argument 
is  in  order  to  be  astonished  that  any  one  could  ever  seriously 
question  its  validity.  That  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  that 
this  cause  must  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect,  that 
none  but  an  intelligent  agent  can  desire  the  accomplishment  of 
an  end  and  select  the  appropriate  means  for  its  accomplishment, 
are  all  propositions  so  plain  that  no  one  but  "a  fool  or  a  philoso- 
pher" can  call  them  in  question.  This  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
"final  causes,"  though  it  is  in  its  totality,  and,  as  commonly 
stated,  a  compound  of  the  ontological  with  the  teleiological.  An 
ancient  analysis  assigns  several  causes  to  every  phenomenon : 
the  material,  the  formal,  the  efficient,  the  final  cause,  to  which 
some  added  the  causa  sine  qua  non,  or  indispensable  condition. 
The  four  causes  of  the  table  on  which  I  write  would  be,  1st. 
The  wood  of  which  it  is  made,  and  which  is  of  course  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  table — causa  matcrialis.  2d.  The  particu- 
lar shape  OT  forma ^  which  constitutes  it  a  table,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  sort  of  table  that  it  is  and  no  other  kind ;  for  the 
wood  might  have  been  wrought  up  into  a  box,  or  a  different  kind 
of  table — causa  formalis.  3d.  The  efficient  cause,  the  cabinet 
workman  who  made  it.  4th.  The  final  cause,  the  useful  end  it 
serves  as  a  piece  of  household  furniture.  The  last  two  of  these 
are  specially  dwelt  upon  in  the  argument  from  design.  The 
forms  or  structures  of  things  do  indeed  receive  much  attention, 
but  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  purpose  in  view,  the  final  cause ; 
and  this  again  conducts  us  to  the  efficient  cause,  the  Maker 
himself. 

We  can  scarcely  open  our  eyes  without  seeing  some  illustra- 
tion.    For  instance,  the  light  by  which  I  am  writing.    A  metal- 
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lie  pipe  descends  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  Three  arms  or 
brackets  extend  in  as  many  directions.  Several  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  evidently  for  ornament  rather  than  utility  proper. 
Bronze  and  gilt  alternate.  Infant  Bacchuses  sport  around  the 
central  shaft.  But  all  this  is  secondary.  That  light  may  be 
afforded,  burners  are  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  brackets.  The 
orifices  are  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  a  perfect  combustion  of  the 
gas.  The  whole  chandelier  is  overhead,  so  as  not  to  impede 
locomotion  in  the  room ;  but  in  order  to  supply  a  brighter  light 
for  reading  or  writing,  a  flexible  tube  comes  down  from  one  of 
the  brackets  to  a  lamp-stand,  an  argand  burner  furnishes  a  bril- 
liant flame,  but  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  direct,  unnecessary, 
and  hurtful  rays,  a  shade  surrounds  the  blaze.  That  a  little 
light  may  still  go  out  into  the  room,  the  panels  of  the  shade  are 
translucent.  To  avoid  danger  from  fire  they  are  made  of  sheets 
of  mica  instead  of  paper;  and  to  render  them  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  they  are  painted  with  figures  and  landscapes  in  bright, 
transparent  colors.  Now  to  suggest  to  a  rustic  that  all  this 
adaptation  was  the  result  of  mere  chance,  that  no  intelligence, 
no  selection  of  means,  no  exertion  of  voluntary  power,  had  a 
place  in  the  affair,  would  be  to  amaze  him  beyond  expression. 
We  can  hardly  be  surer  of  our  own  existence  than  that  the  chati- 
delier  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  artisan. 


DEFICIENCIES   OF    PALEY  S    TREATISE. 

While  bestowing  so  high  praise  on  Paley's  Natural  Theology, 
we  must  admit  that  there  are  some  topics  on  which  he  is  silent, 
and  yet  topics  of  very  great  importance.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  he  says  so  very  little  of  the  mind  of  man?  If  God  is  a 
spirit,  may  we  not  rationally  expect  to  find  more  exact  and  more 
striking  exhibitions  of  his  attributes  in  the  construction,  so  to 
speak,  of  other  spirits,  than  in  the  adjustments  of  matter?  How 
could  Paley  explore  so  thoroughly  and  so  skilfully  the  casket 
and  say  nothing  of  the  jewel  it  contained?  The  claims  of  the 
human  intelligence  to  be  considered  in  such  an  argument,  must 
have  perpetually  obtruded  themselves  upon  his  attention,  and 
we  are  almost  persuaded  that  he  purposely  passed  them  by.    He 
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may  have  thought  that  the  readers  for  whom  he  wrote  would  not 
appreciate  an  argument  drawn  from  our  mental  as  distinguished 
from  our  corporeal  machinery.  Or  the  omission  may  have  been 
due  to  the  strongly  objective  turn  of  his  mind;  for  the  intro- 
spective element  does  not  seem  to  have  been  vigorous  in  him. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  he  comes  so  near  the  subject 
as  to  treat  of  the  instincts  of  animals,  that  obscure  but  curious 
branch  of  inquiry.  It  is  very  surprising  to  us  that  ho  re- 
strained himself  from  taking  one  step  more,  into  the  broad  and 
beautiful  and  sunlit  domain  of  the  mind.  If  anything  could 
add  to  our  surprise,  it  is  that  he  has  a  chapter  on  "The  relation 
of  animated  bodies  to  inanimate  nature."  The  transition  would 
have  been  not  only  easy,  but  we  had  almost  said  unavoidable,  to 
the  relation  of  the  mind  of  man  to  the  physical  universe.  We 
intend  presently  to  offer  some  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  but 
just  here  would  suggest  that  recent  discoveries  are  showing  a 
still  more  intimate  relationship  between  our  bodies  and  the  gen- 
eral system  of  nature.  The  strength  of  our  bony  framework  is 
nicely  adapted  to  the  weight  of  the  planet.  Our  muscular  force 
not  only  sustains  a  similar  ratio,  but  is  itself  the  resultant  of 
many  forces,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  deoxidizing 
power  of  the  sun  and  the  special  chemical  affinities  of  the  terrene 
elements.  My  ability  to  hold  this  pen  might  serve  a9  the  text 
for  a  detailed  and  marvellous  physical  commentary,  so  closely 
are  we  bound  to  the  worlds. 

Growing,  as  we  suppose,  out  of  too  exclusive  an  objectivity  of 
attention,  is  the  disposition  of  Paleyto  fall  back  upon  the  a 
posteriori  argument.  "  Chance  never  has  done  anything  for  us. 
A  clod,  a  pebble,  a  liquid  drop,  might  be  the  effect  of  chance," 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  utterly  deny),  "  but  a  watch,  a  telescope, 
never  was."  Now  we  merely  say  that  he  here  descends  from  the 
height  of  his  great  argument.  The  necessary  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect  is  one  of  the  intuitive,  a  'priori,  convictions  of 
our  intelligence.  Chance  not  only  never  has  produced,  but 
never  can  produce  any  of  those  works  which  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  attribute  to  design.  The  question  does  not  appertain  to 
empirical  philosophy.    It  is  not  concerned  with  probabilities.    It 
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does  not  count  up  instances.  It  does  not  balance  one  thing 
against  another,  or  a  thousand  cases  against  one.  By  an  ulti- 
mate dictum  of  the  wi)f,  reason,  intuitive  power,  or  whatever  we 
may  please  to  call  it,  we  decide  the  point  once  and  forever.  The 
actual  results,  as  ascertained  by  the  senses,  or  the  discursive 
faculty,  may  be  said,  in  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  to  corroborate 
this  dictum;  or  there  may  be  errorists  who  will  call  in  question 
some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought.  Either  or  both  of 
these  considerations  can  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  archdeacon. 
What  he  says  concerning  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  attributes 
will  be  considered  under   another  head.     We  proceed  to  the 

RELATION  OP  THE  HUMAN  MIND  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  UNIVERSE. 

1.  Perception.  I  touch  the  writing-table  beside  me.  Two 
sensations  arise  corresponding  to  the  two  sets  of  nerves — the 
sensation  of  coldness,  and  that  of  resistance.  The  former  has 
in  the  main  a  subjective  character;  the  latter,  an  objective.  I 
do  not  stop  at  the  sensations.  I  am  irresistibly  driven  to  the 
apprehension  of  an  external  object.  How  the  chasm  between 
mind  and  matter  is  bridged,  I  cannot  tell.  Why  this  belief  in 
an  external  world  accompanies,  or  in  any  way  depends  upon,  or 
grows  out  of,  the  contact  of  my  hand  with  the  table,  I  know  not. 
But  this  only  the  more  assures  me,  that  my  perceiving  mind  has 
been  made  by  another  being. 

I  need,  however,  to  perceive  objects  at  a  distance  from  my 
organism.  It  is  a  sunny  winter's  day.  The  smooth  sward  of 
the  front  yard  is  bounded  by  an  arbor  vitae  hedge,  beyond  which 
the  pine  and  the  cedar  preserve  a  cheerful  green,  and  over  all 
the  blue  sky  hangs  like  a  heavenly  benediction.  It  is  certainly 
wonderful  that  light  should  thus  reach  the  optic  nerve ;  but  is  it 
not  still  more  so,  that  the  mind  always,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  laws  of  light, 
should  refer  to  the  location  of  objects  back,  along  the  course  of 
the  rays?  Is  not  this  the  work  of  another?  Why  do  I  believe 
that  what  I  see,  exists  ?  Because  God  has  made  me  so.  The 
senses  put  us  in  communication  with  the  outer  world.  They 
open  our  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  teacher  appointed  for  us,  even 
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the  material  universe  by  whose  glory  wo  are  *  continually  sur- 
rounded. V  . 

A  few  hours  hence,  and  nature  will  assume  a  sombre  hue. 
Night  with  her  soft  mantle  will  enfold  the  eartL  and  myriads  of 
stars  will  appear  on  high.  Venus,  now  approaching  her  greatest 
eastern  elongation,  and  consequently  at  her  greatest  brilliance, 
will  light  her  silver  lamp  iti  the  west.  In  the  zenith,  Jupiter, 
not  far  removed  from  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiads,  will 
dominate  the  sky.  In  the  east,  the  belted  Orion  will  wield  his 
ponderous  mace,  followed  a  little  lat6r  by  the  bright-eyed  Sirius ; 
while  northward  Ursa  Mdjor  will  maintain  his  endless  circuit 
about  the  pole.  The  tremulous  light  of  those  celestial  orbs  has 
been  sweeping  on  for  centuries  through  the'  wilds  of  space,  and 
to-night  it  will  tell  of  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  higher  than  the 
heavens.  Impinging  upon  the  nerve  of  vision,  it  will  end  its 
long,  long  flight.  It  will  accomplish  its  mission  and  die,  or 
rather  by  a  sublime  transmutation  of  force,  it  will  emerge  into 
the  higher  domain  of  mind,  and.Jihe  living  soul  •6f  man  shall 
learn  that  God  is  great.  What  we  wish  to  urge  is,  that  the 
transmuted  force,  the  intellectual  cognition,  is  not  less  worthy  of 
our  consideration  than  the  course  of  the. ray  of  light;  that  the 
domain  of  mind  is,  in  truth,  nobler  than  the  domain  of  matter; 
and  that  the  adaptation  of  the  intellig(?nce  to^  perceive  the  truth 
is  at  least  equally  as  conclusive  of  the  being  of  a  God,  as  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  the  light. 

We  can  conceive  of  man  as  having  the  power,  and  perhaps  the 
angels  do  have  the  power,  of  flying  from  world  to  world.  A 
more  extended  locomotion  may  be  granted  us  in  the  future  state, 
than  we  now  enjoy;  but  for  the  present  we  are  limited  to  a  very 
small  part  even  of  this  atom,  earth.  Looking  down  from  Trinity 
steeple,  we  see  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  busy  metropolis 

"...   Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles." 

The  wide  range  of  our  perceptive  faculties  is  adapted  to  our 
limitation  in  space.  ' 

2.  Memory  is  adapted  to  our  limitation  in  time.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.     There  is  but  one  moment  of  time  ever  in 
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existence  for  the  entire  universe.  We  do  not  except  God  himself 
frona  this  statement.  Most  devoutly,  most  reverentially,  do  we 
object  to  the  representation  of  his  eternity  as  a  ^^punctum  atanSy* 
a  to-day  without  a  yesterday  or  a  to-morrow.  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  eternal  now,  we  say  with  Mansel  that  it  is  to  us 
unthinkable.  The  words  convey  no  intelligible  idea.  But  the 
Eternal  One  contemplates  the  infinite  past  and  the  infinite  future 
with  one  glance  of  the  eye.  Nothing  is  old  to  him ;  nothing  is 
new.  We,  however,  have  a  very  narrow  field-view.  One  thought 
crowds  another  out  of  sight.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
us,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  recall  past 
perceptions.  Without  memory  I  could  not  so  much  as  know 
that  this  is  paper  on  which  I  am  writing. 

We  need  not  name  at  length  the  three  of  four  primary  laws  of 
suggestion,  or  the  ten  or  more  secondary  or  subjective  laws. 
But  it  concerns  our  argument  to  say  that  these  laws  are  over  us. 
We  are  subject  to  them.  We  do  not  originate  them,  and  yet 
they  are  the  very  ones  we  need.  The  paper  suggests  the  pen, 
and  the  pen  the  paper ;  the  telescope  reminds  us  of  the  star,  and 
the  star  of  the  telescope ;  the  land  of  the  plough,  and  the  plough 
of  the  land.  There  is  a  pervading  utility  in  the  arrangement. 
It  is  the  plan  of  an  intelligence  superior  to  our  own;  a  law  im- 
pressed upon  us  from  without;  a  rule  which  we  follow  without 
(in  most  cases)  knowing  why,  and  whether  we  will  or  nill ;  and 
though  the  symmetry  of  our  argument  requires  us  to  confine 
special  attention  to  the  external  world,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  in 
passing,  that  the  principle  admits  of  a  wide  application. 

3.  Reasoning.  Limitation  in  space  and  time  necessitate 
limitation  in  knowledge.  We  have  often  admired  the  singular 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  adapting  the  external 
world  to  our  capacity  of  reasoning.  The  schoolmen  say  that 
God  never  reasons,  but  knows  all  things  intuitively.  We  cannot 
know  all  things,  even  within  our  limited  range,  by  intuition,  yet 
without  some  intuitions  we  can  never  know  any  thing  at  all.  By 
our  perceptions  we  gain  material  for  thought.  If  every  thing 
we  saw  were  entirely  unlike  every  thing  else,  we  should  never 
get  beyond  the  most  elementary  knowledge.     Our  minds  are 
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fitted  to  perceive  points  of  likeness,  and  we  are  not  disappointed 
of  finding  them.  "We  cannot  help  classifying,  and  the  classes 
exist  for  us  in  nature,  not  in  any  realistic  sense  of  course,  but 
the  similarity  is  there,  and  much  of  it  is  apparent  on  the  surface. 
Early  in  life  we  form  the  conceptions  of  trees,  flowers,  and  birds, 
of  plants  and  animals,  etc.  Wearied  of  sameness,  we  require 
something  different,  we  desire  dissimilars,  we  distinguish;  but  we 
could  not  distinguish  if  there  were  nothing  distinct.  We  learn 
what  does,  and  what  does  not  belong  to  a  class.  This  is  a  tree; 
that  is  not  a  tree,  but  only  a  shrub.  This  is  a  Caucasian,  that 
an  Indian,  the  other  a  Mongolian.  Thus  the  actual  world  is 
suited  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  to  the  world.  God  has  so 
appointed. 

Classification,  however,  is  a  subsidiary  procees.  How  does 
man  reason  ?  How  does  ho  infer  the  unknown  from  the  known? 
Evidently  from  the  similarity  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
horned  and  cloven-footed  animals  which  I  have  observed,  are  all 
ruminant;  hence  I  conclude  that  they  also  ruminate,  which  I 
never  have  seen.  Having  thrust  several  small  sticks  of  pine  or 
poplar  wood  into  jars  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  found  them  to  be 
charred  by  the  process,  I  believe  the  same  result  will  occur  under 
like  circumstances  a  century  hence,  or  would  have  occurred  a 
century  ago.  Descrying  a  certain  yellow  line  in  the  spectrum 
when  sodium  is  burned,  and  a  line  of  like  situation  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  I  learn  that  sodium  exists  in  the  envelope  of  the  sun. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  Man  cannot  but  believe  this, 
and  nature  responds  to  him.  Every  yea  has  its  amen ;  other- 
wise man  would  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  universal  and  irre- 
mediable scepticism. 

To  use  the  nomenclature  of  logic — the  major  premise  of  a 
deductive  syllogism  must  be  the  conclusion  of  a  previous  induc- 
tive syllogism,  and  the  inductive  syllogism  itself  must  ultimately 
proceed  on  the  assumption  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  This  belief,  in  other  words,  is  a  premise  in  the  induc- 
tive syllogism.  Now,  whence  this  belief?  It  is  an  intuitive 
judgment.  Mill  absurdly  ranks  it  among  the  conclusions  of 
induction,  because,  forsooth,  we  find  it  in  fact  verified  by  obser- 
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vation.     He  fails  to  see  this  grand  principle  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  intellectual  and  the  material. 

It  is  of  our  intuitive  beliefs  that  Fenelon  speaks,  when  he  says, 
"The  superior  reason  that  resides  in  man  is  God  himself."  Some 
of  his  remarks  are  very  striking  indeed.  "  That  superior  reason 
overrules  and  governs  to  a  certain  degree  with  an  absolute  power 
all  men,  even  the  least  rational."  What  we  desire  to  signalize 
is  the  thought  that  the  lawgiver  of  the  human  intelligence  is  also 
the  lawgiver  of  the  worlds,  and  that  he  has  adjusted  them,  mind 
to  matter  and  matter  to  mind  in  the  most  wondrous  manner. 
"  Marvellous  are  thy  works,  0  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth 
right  well." 

WAS    GOD    CREATED? 

If  the  orderly  array  of  man's  powers  necessarily  induces  in 
us  the  belief  that  he  is  not  self-originated,  why  not  extend  the 
same  thing  to  God  also  ?  Are  not  the  faculties  of  the  Infinite 
One  exquisitely  balanced?  Has  he  not  sensibility,  intellect,  and 
will?  Is  not  the  first  of  these  enthroned  and  crown-bearing  in 
him,  as  it  is  in  us  ?  And  do  not  the  other  two  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  ineffable  glory,  majestic  ministers  of  his  good  pleasure? 
Does  not  the  argument  from  design,  then,  prove  too  much  ?  If 
it  be  valid  in  our  case,  why  not  in  God's  ?  The  first  distinct 
recollection  we  have  of  this  question  is  the  statement  of  it  in 
Abbott's  "Young  Christian,"  a  very  readable  book  that  was 
popular  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  author  presents  the 
diflSculty  and  .confesses  his  inability  to  solve  it. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  remark  we  have  to  make  is  that 
at  least  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  of  a  thousand  who 
should  feel  pressed  by  this  difficulty  would  be  sure  that  after  all 
it  was  only  a  puzzle,  an  apparent  conflict  of  truths,  and  their 
faith  would  not  be  shaken.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  an  interest- 
ing study  to  the  psychologist.  It  arises  when  some  truth  has 
been  established  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  and  yet  an  unex- 
pected objection  is  stated,  which  we  cannot  answer  at  the  moment, 
if  at  all.  Referring  back  to  the  illustration  already  employed, 
if  the  chandelier  before  me  is  the  work  of  chance,  or  is  self- 
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existent,  I  cannot  feel  sure  of  any  truth  whatever.  My  nature 
is  a  downright  lie,  or  it  is  at  least  a  witness  .whose  testimony 
cannot  be  trusted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  majority  of 
our  race  have  considered  the  conception  of  a  self-existent  God  a 
wonderful,  yea,  transcendent  conception,  but  not  one  that  involved 
any  contradiction.  Carmichael  (Synopsis,  page  25)  says  that 
nearly  all  men  of  every  age  and  nation,  however  they  have 
differed  about  the  nature  and  properties  of  God,  nevertheless 
have  unanimously  agreed  "esse  aliquod  supremum  numen^'* 
that  there  is  some  supreme  deity.  He  pronounces  the  atheist's 
difficulties  in  conceiving  a  deity  to  be  imaginary — "  dum  imagin- 
ariaa  quasdam  in  numine  coneipiendo  difficultates  decUnare 
satagiC  We  have  no  real  difficulty  in  believing  that  to  exist 
of  which  we  can  frame  no  exhaustive,  positive  conception  ;  and 
just  here,  it  is  probable,  most  men  who  ever  think  at  all  of  the 
subject  let  it  remain — as  a  diflSculty  unsolved,  but  soluble;  a 
question  unanswered,  but  answerable. 

2.  We  have  sometimes  advanced  a  counter  argument.  If  the 
Creator  of  the  worlds  was  himself  created,  then  his  creator  must 
have  been  created  too,  and  his  also  in  an  infinite  series.  So  that 
the  number  of  gods  would  be  infinite,  and  the  Hindoo  mythology 
with  its  330,000,000  of  deities  would  becooie  comparatively  a 
sober  and  prosaic  affair.  But  the  ^'law  of  parcimony"  to  use 
an  expressive  phrase  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's,  requires  that  no 
more  causes  shall  be  assigned  to  any  phenomenon,  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  its  occurrence.  One  God  could  produce  the  universe. 
Besides,  the  law  of  "excluded  middle"  would  soon  determine 
between  one  deity  and  an  infinite  number;  the  former  hypothesis 
being  encompassed  with  far  less  difficulties  than  the  latter. 

3.  There  is  still  another  presentation  of  the  case  which  may 
be  more  satisfactory  to  some  minds.  Let  us  state  the  original 
argument  syllogistically. 

Whatever  bears  marks  of  design  has  had  an  intelligent  author. 
The  physical  universe  bears  marks  of  design.  Therefore  it  has 
had  an  intelligent  author.  Or,  the  human  mind  bears  marks  of 
design.  Therefore,  etc.;  which  are  syllogisms  in  "Barbara,"  as 
the  logicians  say. 
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Now,  in  place  of  the  physical  universe,  or  the  human  mind, 
substitute  our  Creator:  Our  Creator  bears  marks  of  design. 
Therefore  he  has  had  an  intelligent  author. 

The  syllogism  is  correct  in  form,  and  if  the  premises  are 
granted,  the  conclusion  follows  irresistibly.  Then  one  premise 
or  the  other  must  be  false,  and  we  must  hold  that  nothing,  or  at 
least  only  some  things,  not  all,  that  bear  marks  of  design  have 
had  an  intelligent  author;  that  is,  the  major  premise  must  be 
wholly  or  partially  false;  or  we  must  hold  that  our  Creator  does 
not  exhibit  in  his  nature  the  marks  of  design,  that  is,  the  minor 
premise  is  false.  We  take  the  last  alternative,  and  deny  the 
truth  of  the  minor  premise.  The  physical  universe,  and  the 
mind  of  man,  have  limitations  and  adaptations  evidently  super- 
imposed upon  them  by  a  higher  power  and  a  higher  wisdom ;  but 
the  divine  attributes  do  not  by  their  correlation  exhibit  what  are 
rightly  called  marks  of  design. 


GOD  S   INFINITUDE. 

Is  Paley  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that  a  finite  universe,  as 
an  effect,  does  not  prove  the  being  of  an  absolutely  infinite 
cause  ?  If  an  absolute  Creator  ex  nihilo  be  not  possessed  of 
infinite  power,  we  may  well  ask  who  is  ?  Especially,  since  he 
must  have  possessed  this  power  at  every  moment  of  his  im- 
measurable existence ;  so  that  if  the  number  of  the  worlds  is  not 
unlimited,  it  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  Creator. 

The  idea  of  the  infinite  is  one  which  enters  every  human  mind, 
and  this  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  a  cause,  and  may  in  some 
way  be  accounted  for.  Fenelon  was  a  disciple  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  adopts  the  Cartesian  explanation  that  every  idea  in  the 
mind  is  produced  by  an  objective  reality.  In  vision — cWof,  I6ta — 
the  appearance,  form,  that  which  is  seen,  is  outward  as  a  cause, 
but  makes  an  impression  on  our  intelligence.  Descartes  ex- 
tended this  to  other  notions.  Consequently  the  conception  of 
the  infinite  is  caused  by  the  suitable  presentation  of  an  infinite 
object  ah  extra.  Fenelon  urges  this  view  quite  eloquently. 
Carmichael  briefly  refutes  Descartes :  "  Quod  quidem  argumen- 
tum  rede  fundari  agnoscerem^  si  Beum  nos  hie  conciperemus  per 
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speciem  ])ropriam,  siue  (lit  loquuntur  scliolastici)  quidditatiam ; 
qualem  habere  ah  ipso  ohjecto  ceu  causa  exemplari  impressam 
heatos  cwlicolas  est  credendumJ'  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  this 
life  we  have  only  an  abstract  idea  of  God,  such  as  we  form  of 
various  things  by  analysis  or  synthesis,  and  which  need  corres- 
pond to  nothing  external. 

The  "philosophy  of  the  conditioned"  would  settle  the  matter 
at  once  by  denying  that  we  have  any  positive  conception  of  the 
infinite;  but  we  have  not  space  for  the  discussion  of  that  point. 
Revelation  can  not  account  for  the  conception.  It  does  not 
furnish  us  with  any  new  elements  of  thought,  with  any  primi- 
tive cognitions.  In  other  words,  it  is  addressed  to  our  nature  as 
already  made  by  the  Creator. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  class  the  idea  of  the  infinite  among 
our  intuitive  conceptions ,  and  there  is  no  other  so  likely  way 
to  account  for  its  presence  within  us,  as  that  an  infinite  God  has 
placed  it  in  our  souls  in  order  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  himself. 
"We  insatiably  long  for  an  infinite  object  of  veneration  and 
worship ;  and  if  our  Creator  were  a  finite  demiurge  or  ceon^  we 
could  not  worship  him  as  God. 

This  article  has  reached  such  a  length  that  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  omit  some  remarks  on  the  discussion  of  the  unity  and  per- 
sonality of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  chapter  of  Theodicy,  enti- 
tled the  Goodness  of  God.  The  general  considerations  on  the 
structure  of  society  are  highly  valuable,  particularly  in  these 
days  of  rampant  radicalism,  when  everything  established,  every- 
thing sacred,  is  questioned  or  contemned;  and  thoughtful,  sober- 
minded  men  cannot  look  forward  into  the  future  without  mis- 
giving, if  not  dismay. 


S   y 


Dr.  Chalmers  has  two  works  on  this  subject,  viz.,  the  first  of 
the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  two  volumes  on  Na- 
tural Theology.  The  latter  work  is  not  so  much  a  new  produc- 
tion as  an  amplification  of  the  former.  The  pecuharities  of 
Chalmers's  style  are  well  known.  There  is  a  hyper-ciceronean 
^''copia  fandi;"  there  is  a  reiteration  of  the  same  thought,  which 
might   be   dispensed   with;    but   again   there   are   passages  of 
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singular  beauty  and  elevation  which  would  atone  for  a  thousand 
blemishes.  With  nearly  all  that  he  says  we  agree ;  and,  if  in  a 
few  minor  points  we  dissent  from  his  views,  we  are  charmed  even 
when  we  are  not  convinced. 

1.  His  opinion  of  Paley  is  substantially  that  which  has  been 
given  in  these  pages.  After  commending  some  previous  writers, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Even  these,  however,  have  been  noTV  super- 
seded by  the  masterly  performance  of  Dr.  Paley,  a  writer  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  individual  who  can  be  named,  to  accommodate  the  defence 
both  of  the  Natural  and  the  Christian  Theology  to  the  general 

understanding  of  our  times Of  him  it  may  be  said, 

and  with  as  emphatic  justice  jis   of  any  man  who  ever  wrote, 
that  there  is  no  nonsense  about  him His  predomi- 
nant faculty  is  judgment.    .       .    .    Although  never  to  be  found 

in  the  walk  of  sentiment  or  of  metaphysics,  or   indeed  in  any 
high  transcendental  walk  whatever,  whether  of  the  reason,  or  of 
the  fancy;  yet  to  him  there  most  unquestionably  belonged  a 
very  high  order  of  faculties.     All  the  mental  exercises  of  Paley 
lie  within  the  limits  of  sense  and  of  experience.    .....    It 

is  the  perfection  of  his  common  sense  which  makes  Paley  at 

once  so  rare  and  so  valuable  a  specimen  of  our  nature 

It  were  curious  to  have  ascertained  how  he  would  have  stood 
affected  by  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  Kant,  or  by  a  volume  of 

Lake  poetry He  would  have  abhorred  all  German 

sentimentalism The  general  solidity  of   his  mind 

posted  him  as  if  by  gravitation  on  the  ferra  ^rma  of  experience^ 
and  restrained  his  flight  into  any  region  of  transcendental  specu- 
lation." The  amount  of  which  is,  that  he  was  a  very  cogent  a 
posteriori  reasoner,  but  lacked  at  times  the  full,  clear  perception 
of  those  intuitive  principles  on  whose  validity  all  reasoning 
depends,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  legitimated. 

2.  Chalmers  saw  that  Paley  had  omitted  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting themes  appertaining  to  his  grand  subject.  Paley's 
stronghold  is  in  the  evidences  of  design  furnished  by  the  human 
body.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  commended  by  Chalmers.  "What 
an  amount  and  condensation  of  evidence  for  a  God  in  the  work- 
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manship  of  the  human  body !  What  bright  and  convincing 
lessons  of  theology  might  man  (would  he  but  open  his  eyes)  read 

on  his  own  person — that  microcosm  of  divine  art 

Anatomy  is  so  much  more  prolific  of  argument  for  a  God  than 
astronomy."  "It  is  passing  marvellous  that  we  should  have 
more  intense  evidence  for  a  God  in  the  construction  of  one  eye, 
than  in  the  construction  of  the  mighty  planetarium;  or,  that 
within  less  than  the  compass  of  a  handbreadth  we  should  find  in 
this  lower  world  a  more  pregnant  and  legible  inscription  of  the 
Divinity,  than  can  be  gathered  from  a  broad  and  magnificent 
survey  of  the  skies,  lighted  up,  though  they  be,  with  the  glories 
and  the  wonders  of  astronomy." 

We  cannot  accept  this  without  considerable  qualification  as  to 
the  comparison  between  anatomy  and  astronomy.  However,  the 
quotations  bring  out  fully  the  author's  appreciation  of  Paley's 
good  sense  in  making  a  stand  just  where  he  did  in  the  battle; 
while  Chalmers  could  not  but  see  that  there  were  other  and  more 
commanding  heights  where  batteries  might  well  be  planted.  In 
his  third  book,  therefore,  he  considers  the  "proofs  for  the  being 
and  character  of  God  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;"  and 
in  book  fourth,  chapter  fifth,  he  treats  of  the  "adaptations  of  the 
material  world  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man." 

3.  It  is  at  least  questionable,  whether  Chalmers  does  not 
underrate  the  comparative  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  mental  constitution  considered  in  itself.  For  instance:  "In 
the  mental  department  of  creation,  the  argument  for  a  God  that 
is  gathered  out  of  such  materials,  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  other 
great  department."  To  understand  this  we  .must  advert  to  the 
very  striking  and  suggestive  distinction  he  makes  between  laws 
and  collocations.  "The  main  evidence  for  a  God,  as  far  as  this 
can  be  collected  from  visible  nature,  lies  not  in  the  existence  of 
matter,  neither  in  its  laws,  but  in  its  dispositions."  "For,  of 
what  significancy  is  it  towards  any  conclusion  of  this  sort — that 
an  isolated  lump  is  possessed  of  hardness,  or  solidity,  or  weight ; 
or  that  we  can  discern  in  it  the  law  of  cohesion,  and  the  law  of 
impulse,  and  the  law  of  gravitation."  The  laws  might  all  exist, 
but  without  the  proper  disposition   of  the  parts  no  intelligent 
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result  could  be  evolved ;  just  as  the  metals  of  all  the  wheels  and 
springs,  axles  and  levers  of  a  watch,  might  exist  with  all  their 
properties,  in  a  shapeless  mass,  constituting  no  mechanism  what- 
ever. Of  this  we  shall  speak  after  a  little.  But  just  now  we 
remark  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  evidence  of  design  does 
increase  with  the  number  of  individual  parts  of  an  organism. 
If  only  two  separate  things,  as  light  and  the  eye,  were  brought 
together  in  order  to  make  vision  possible,  the  argument  would 
have  a  certain  measure  of  strength.  If  a  third  concurrence  is 
found  in  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  a  fourth  in 
the  exquisite  structure  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  and  a  fifth  in 
the  varying  adjustment  of  the  distance  and  form  of  the  lenses 
for  seeing  nearer  or  remoter  objects,  and  a  sixth  in  the  contrac- 
tion or  dilatation  of  the  pupil  to  suit  different  intensities  of 
light — at  every  step  the  atheistical  solution  becomes,  to  use  a 
solecism,  more  and  more  impossible. 

Now,  Chalmers  argues,  there  is  no  such  complexity  in  the 
mental  constitution.  A  few  distinct  faculties  or  powers  residing 
in  a  simple,  indivisible  substance,  exhibit  intelligence  in  the 
framer,  but  not  so  forcibly  as  do  the  more  complex  arrangements 
of  the  material  economy.  In  answer  to  which,  we  would  urge 
the  views  presented  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  How 
many  things  must  concur  to  render  our  ratiocinations  possible ! 
These  again  are  largely  dependent  on  the  will ;  and  that  on  the 
wonderful  machinery  of  the  desires ;  and  they  radicate  in  the 
emotions.     Surely  there  is  complexity  enough  here. 

Again,  our  distinguished  author  does  not  consider  the  limita- 
tion of  the  creature,  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in 
adapting  our  mental  conformation  to  those  limitations.  He 
comes  so  near  this  thought  occasionally  that  it  is  wonderful  he 
does  not  stumble  on  it.  He  discourses  upon  the  mental  laws 
of  association  or  suggestion,  and  our  belief  in  the  stability  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  yet  somehow  fails  to  notice  their  relations  to 
time  and  space  and  finite  knowledge,  understanding  and  power. 

With  regard  to  laws  and  collocations,  we  have  another  instance 
of  this  great  man's  excess  of  candor.  As  at  one  time  of  his  life 
he  was  inclined  to  give  up  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity 
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as  unsatisfactory,  and  open  to  much  objection  from  the  infidel; 
so  here  we  find  him  saying  that  the  "chemical,  and  optical,  and 
magnetic,  and  mechanical  laws,"  "might  be  discovered  in  a  con- 
fused medley  of  things,"  "and  yet,  from  the  study  of  these,  no 
argument  might  be  drawn  in  favor  of  a  God."  "It  is  not  the 
law  of  refraction  in  optics  that  manifests  to  us  a  designer."  His 
precise  idea  is  a  little  hard  to  arrive  at,  but  we  take  it  to  be 
that  laws  without  collocations  could  never  produce  any  work 
of  design,  and  would  not  account  for  the  material  universe, 
which  is  true.  But  neither  would  collocations  without  laws 
produce  the  universe,  or  any  existing  organism  whatever.  Both 
are  indispensable.  Besides,  law  is  necessarily  opposed  to  chance. 
Chance  is  irregular  and  capricious;  law  is  uniform  and  im- 
mutable. 

4.  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  every  thing  that  is  true;  of  course 
he  must  needs  object  to  the  almost  self-evident  proposition,  that 
the  world  is  in  no  important  sense  a  singular  effect;  in  other 
words,  its  having  been  made  before  our  knowledge,  its  being 
larger  than  even  the  pyramids,  and  its  being  amazingly  full  of 
beneficent  and  skilful  arrangements — these  facts  do  not  take  it 
entirely  out  of  the  class  of  effects.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
thought  that  Chalmers  had  given  an  unnecessary  amount  of  at- 
tention to  this  idle  sophism  of  Hume.  The  Christian  philosopher 
certainly  does  demolish  the  atheist;  but  we  refer  to  chapter 
fourth,  more  particularly,  because  there  we  find  so  superb  a 
vindication  of  one  of  our  prime  logical  beliefs,  viz.,  that  "this 
instructive  expectation  of  a  constancy  in  the  succession  of  events 
is  not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  is  anterior  to  it."  As  this, 
however,  has  to  do  with  Logic  more  nearly  than  with  Natural 
Theology,  we  dismiss  it  with  only  a  passing  allusion. 

5.  If  our  earth  had  a  creator,  why,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
was  not  God  created  too?  This  question  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  foregoing  pages.  We  have  examined  Chalmers's 
answer  with  a  very  curious  attention,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
cannot  but  consider  the  fifth  chapter  the  least  satisfactory  in  the 
whole  book.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Hume  is  concisely  stated  thus  : 
"We  have  had  proof  of  a  commencement  to  our  present  material 
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economy ;  we  have  had  no  such  proof  of  a  commencement  to 
the  mental  economy  which  may  have  preceded  it."  His  proof  of 
the  former  is  two- fold:  first,  from'geology ;  second,  from  history. 
But  the  only  history  we  have  of  the  creation  is  that  contained 
in  the  Bible,  and  must  have  been  made  known  by  revelation,  as 
it  antedates  all  human  experience.  The  objection  to  the  argu- 
ment is  not  that  it  is  invalid,  but  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  domain 
of  Natural  Theology. 

The  geologic  argument  is  appropriate,  and  is  a  weighty  con- 
firmation of  our  belief  in  the  world's  having  been  created.  Yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  reach  the  other  question  as  to  the 
Creator  himself.  Grant  that  we  have  no  proof  of  a  commence- 
ment to  the  preceding  mental  economy.  This  does  not  show 
that  proof  may  not  exist.  It  is  only  an  appeal  to  our  ignorance. 
It  is  but  a  negative  argument,  on  which  we  dare  not  rest  our 
faith.  In  this  chapter,  Chalmers  forsakes  the  high  ground  of 
eternal  and  immutable  principles,  and  descends  to  the  lower 
level  of  experience.  To  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  ought  to 
hold  that  "our  expectation  of  a  constancy  in  the  succession  of 
events"  is  not  anterior  to,  but  is  the  fruit  of  experience. 

6.  Only  one  point  remains  to  be  considered,  and  it  occurs  in 
Book  fifth,  chapter  first:  "On  man's  partial  and  limited  know- 
ledge of  divine  things."  There  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  theme 
in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  than  this.  The  special  ques- 
tion here  is,  why  our  Maker  has  employed  such  "complex  in- 
strumentalities" for  eff'ecting  his  purposes.  Why  might  he  not 
have  grafted  all  our  mental  powers  and  capacities  "on  a  simple 
elementary  atom  ?"  Why  make  these  bodies  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully,  microcosms  of  art,  and  so  highly  organised  chemi- 
cally, that  only  the  mysterious  potency  of  life  can  keep  the 
atoms  in  combination  ? 

This  is  akin  to  the  question  started  by  Paley,  "Why  resort  to 
contrivance,  where  power  is  omnipotent  ?  .  .  .  To  have  recourse 
to  expedients  implies  diflSculty,  impediment,  restraint,  defect  of 
power."  His  answer  appears  to  us  very  satisfactory,  if  it  be 
modified  slightly.  "  It  is  only  by  the  display  of  contrivance, 
that  the  existence,  the  agency,  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could 
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be  testified  to  his  rational  creatures."     Omit  the  word  "only," 
or  omit  "the  existence,  the  agency,"  and  we  accept  his  statement. 

Chalmers,  however,  goes  a  step  farther  into  the  inquiry,  by 
asking  why  the  Creator  should  have  first  made  so  resisting  a 
substance  as  matter,  and  thus  hampered  himself  with  difficulties 
of  his  own  origination.  This  he  pronounces  to  be  "a  mystery 
that  we  cannot  unravel."  Again,  however, — for  we  wish  to 
follow  him  to  the  very  end  of  his  reasonings, — he  suggests  that 
these  manifold  adjustments  "give  more  intense  demonstration  to 
the  reality"  of  the  divine  intelligence;  but  this  only  makes 
God's  "policy  more  inscrutable." 

To  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  reply,  that  every  explanation 
of  a  natural  phenomenon  conducts  us  to  a  broader  generalisation 
only,  and  does  not  absolutely  or  finally  solve.  At  each  step  in 
the  ascent  the  circle  of  vision  enlarges,  and  the  dim  borders  of 
the  horizon  expand.  In  the  second  place,  to  develope  Paley's 
thought,  we  are  perpetually  surrounded  by  matter  with  its  laws 
already  fixed,  and  unchangeable  by  any  efforts  of  ours.  If 
the  Almighty  condescends  to  be  our  teacher,  he  must  subject 
himself  to  at  least  some  of  the  same  limitations  under  which  we 
are  constrained  to  act.  In  the  third  place,  we  often  limit  our 
own  power  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  our  skill.  A  pretty 
illustration  of  which  is  seen  in  the  game  of  chess,  for  instance. 
The  pawn  can  ordinarily  move  but  one  square;  even  the  queen, 
that  potentate  of  the  board,  has  her  constitutional  restraints ; 
and  without  these  rules^  the  game  would  be  impossible.  Now, 
why  should  not  the  Highest  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 
quisite wisdom?  His  is  an  endless  activity  that  must  have 
scope;  it  is  not  a  blind  power,  but  an  intelligent,  all-wise  ef- 
ficiency, and  we  can  see  no  room  for  its  action,  unless  under 
some  form  or  other  of  restriction. 

This  again  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  very  deep  speculation. 
Are  these  restrictions  all  self-imposed  by  the  Almighty,  or  do 
some  of  them  exist  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Interesting  as  this 
is  to  many  thinkers,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  department  of  meta- 
physics, that  charmed  region  to  whose  confines  we  are  irresisti- 
bly led  along  so  many  lines  of  thought. 
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We  have  already  said  much  more  than  we  originally  intended, 
and  will  now  conclude  by  expressing  the  wish  that  some  writer 
may  arise  in  the  Church,  who  shall  profit  by  the  labors  of  Paley 
and  Chalmers,  and  recast  the  whole  subject  into  a  text-book  for 
our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
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History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin. 
By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.  D.,  etc.  Vol.  V.  England, 
Geneva,  Ferrara.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
No.  530  Broadway.     1869.     Pp.  470.     12mo. 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  of  D'Aubignd's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second 
series.  The  first  series  brought  the  history  down  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  (1530).  The  second  is  to  include  the  years 
from  that  period  until  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe 
generally.  One  or  two  volumes  more,  we  are  told,  will  bring 
the  history  to  a  conclusion.  The  author  promises,  after  going  a 
little  further  with  his  details  of  events  in  different  countries,  to 
concentrate  his  narrative,  and  present  the  progress  of  the  great 
transformation  in  a  single  picture.  In  the  next  volume  after 
the  present,  he  will  conduct  us  to  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  then  we  shall  return 
to  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  also  see  Calvin  at  his  work  in 
Geneva. 

This  is  a  feature  of  DAubignd's  undertaking  greatly  en- 
hancing the  difiiculty  of  his  complete  success.  The  field  over 
which  he  passes  is  so  wide  and  so  varied  that  he  does  but  touch 
at  any  point;  and  before  we  have  time  to  rest  a  little,  and  look 
about  us,  he  is  calling  on  us  to  be  up  and  away  to  new  ones. 
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His  minute  details  concern  too  many  different  scenes  and  sub- 
jects. He  should  have  either  selected  fewer  topics,  or  else  not 
gone  into  so  much  brief  mention,  and  so  many  minute  facts. 

Akin  to  this,  we  offer  another  criticism.  He  is  writing  the 
History  of  the  Reformation,  but  he  is  drawn  off  into  too  many 
unimportant  particulars  of  the  political  history  of  the  times.  In 
the  present  volume,  for  example,  we  have  Book  VIH.  about 
England,'  and  Book  IX.  about  Geneva  and  Ferrara;  and  Chap- 
ters IX.,  X.,  XI.,  and  XIL,  of  the  latter,  four  whole  chapters,  are 
taken  up  with  the  most  circumstantial  accounts  of  a  little  war 
between  Berne  in  aid  of  Geneva  and  Savoy  her  enemy.  We 
can  understand  how  the  venerable  author,  and  every  other 
Genevan,  should  be  extremely  interested  in  these  matters,  but 
they  must  be  wearisome  to  the  general  reader.  The  truth  is, 
such  is  not  the  entertainment  to  which  we  were  bidden.  The 
author  wearies  us  with  his  full  and  minute  history  of  these  po- 
litical events,  when  we  expected  to  hear  chiefly  about  a  great 
religious  movement.  We  do  not  despise  the  chronicles  of  Gene- 
va, a  city  which  must  always  possess  the  liveliest  attractions  for 
every  Presbyterian,  but  we  Avish  the  author  had  given  these  to 
us  in  some  other  form.  What  we  look  for  in  this  book  is  not  so 
full  and  elaborate  a  statement  of  the  petty  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  with  Savoy,  but  a  more  complete  account  of  the  Reform- 
ation itself.  And  then  the  author  is  so  fond  of  the  dramatic,  and 
delights  so  much  in  setting  his  insignificant  political  and  military 
heroes  in  such  striking  postures,  and  in  startling  us  so  con- 
stantly with  sudden  apparitions  of  new  little  personages  upon  the 
stage  and  rapid  shiftings  of  the  scenes  before  us,  that  we  are 
sometimes  provoked  to  set  him  down  amongst  the  sensation  mon- 
gers, and  bid  him  not  try  to  tamper  so  constantly  with  our 
feelings. 

And  yet  we  must  say  that  this  volume  not  less,  but  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  preceding  ones,  has  very  great  charms  and 
a  very  high  interest  and  value  as  a  history  of  the  Reformation. 
It  gives  us  a  clear  and  full  idea  of  the  use  of  the  Genevan 
Church.  Taking  up,  about  the  middle  of  this  volume,  the  story 
of  affairs  in  that  city,  we  read  of  the  attempt  of  fanatical  Papists 
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at  Geneva  to  poison  Farel,  Yiret,  and  Froment,  the  reforming 
evangelists,  by  the  hand  of  the  perfidious  Antonia  Vax  by  means 
of  her  spinach  soup  and  corrosive  sublimate;  of  the  subsequent 
conversion  to  the  gospel  of  Jacques  Bernard,  the  head  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Geneva ;  of  the  public  disputation  which  followed 
between  the  reformers  and  Caroli  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city 
and  in  presence  of  the  Council  and  assembled  citizens,  and 
of  the  decided  victory  gained  by  the  former ;  of  the  silent  pre- 
parations, during  these  times  of  noisy  discussion  at  Geneva 
where  there  seemed  to  be  going  forward  a  skirmish  with  musketry, 
of  that  grand  artillery  at  NeuchS-tel  not  far  off,  whose  formidable 
volleys  should  yet  break  down  the  walls  of  error — that  very 
month,  Wingle,  one  of  the  good  printers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Lyons,  having  published  at  Serri^re, 
near  Neuchlitel,  the  first  French  Bible  of  the  Reformation,  trans- 
lated by  Olivetan ;  of  the  striking  fact  that  the  idea  of  this  pub- 
lication had  been  conceived  no  where  else  than  in  the  Vaudois 
valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  that  the  Vaudois  had  collected 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  it  five  hundred  golden  crowns,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  X2,400  sterling;  of  the  important  as  well  as 
speedy  results  of  the  public  discussion,  in  the  open  abandonment 
of  Romish  superstition  by  priests,  laymen,  and  women,  of  whom 
not  a  few  gave  evidence  that  the  outward  was  accompanied  by 
an  inward  conversion  to  the  truth;  of  the  subsequent  demand 
by  the  converts  that  the  council  should  abolish  the  mass  and  the 
images;  of  the  fears  of  the  council  which  led  them  to  procrasti- 
nate ;  of  the  practical  blockade  of  the  city  by  the  papists  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  would  not  sufi*er  any  provisions  to  be 
conveyed  there  for  its  sustenance ;  of  the  call  of  the  reformed 
party  on  Farel  should  go  preach  the  truth  in  the  cathedral,  and 
of  his  boldly  lifting  up  his  voice  accordingly  in  venerable  St. 
Pierre,  as  well  as  at  St.  Gervais  and  in  the  Madeleine;  of  his 
public  denunciations  of  the  idols  of  the  priests  in  those  temples ; 
of  the  popular  assault  upon  the  images  and  their  destruction, 
beginning  strangely  enough  with  the  foolish  play  of  some  chil- 
dren ;  of  the  public  agitators  and  the  assembling  of  the  council 
of  two  hundred  to  consider  the  matter ;  of  Farel's  speech  and 
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the  call  of  the  syndics  upon  the  priests  to  defend  the  mass  and 
image- worship  if  they  could,  and  their  silence;  of  the  flight  of 
many  of  the  priests,  of  the  monks,  nuns,  and  the  vicar-general; 
and  the  suppression  of  the  mass  on  the  10th  August,  1535, 
which  day,  accordingly,  the  Genevan  Church  has  ever  since  re- 
garded as  the  jubilee  of  its  reformation. 

These  events  occupied  about  six  months,  and  their  story  fills 
about  fifty  pages.  They  show  what  kind  of  power  brought  about 
the  Reformation  in  Geneva.  The  State  was  certainly  one  of 
the  instruments,  but  a  subordinate  one ; — it  was  the  word  of 
God  read  and  heard  which  constituted  the  real  power.  The  vic- 
tory was  of  the  Truth  over  lies.  As  a  specimen  of  the  juggling 
tricks  on  which  the  popish  system  there  had  been  built,  take  the 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  people  of  the  frauds 
practised  on  them  by  the  priests  at  St.   Pierre  and  at  St.  Ger- 


vais. 


"They  had  made  strange  discoveries.  Some  who  had  begun 
to  search  after  the  famous  arm  of  St.  Anthony — upon  which,  in 
important  cases,  oaths  used  to  be  made  with  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  great  pomp,  found — not  the  arm  of  the  saint,  but  the  limb 
of  a  stag.  Others,  opening  the  precious  shrine  which  enclosed 
the  head  of  St.  Peter,  brought  out  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  in- 
stead of  the  skull,  'See,'  they  exclaimed,  showing  these  objects 
to  the  surrounding  crowd,  '  see  what  the  priests  used  to  make  us 
worship.'  This  gave  another  direction  to  the  indignation  of  the 
delegates  from  the  council,  and,  one  of  them,  disgusted  at  such 
mean  frauds,  said  to  the  other:  'If  the  gods  of  the  priests  are 
true  gods,  let  them  defend  themselves.  As  for  us  we  can  do  no 
more.'  The  Huguenots,  wishing  to  make  these  scandals  known 
to  the  people,  put  the  pumice-stone,  and  the  stag's  bone,  under 
magnificent  canopies,  and  prepared  to  carry  these  precious  relics 
of  an  apostle  and  a  saint  all  round  the  city.  The  novel  proces- 
sion attracted  an  immense  crowd,  and  the  disgusting  falsehoods, 
of  which  it  was  a  proof,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  obstinate. 
'Now  we  know,'  they  said,  'the  value  of  the  priests'  words! 
They  made  us  pay  five  florins  for  the  ceremony ;  they  pretended 
that  if  any  one  made  a  false  oath  the  saint  would  wither  up  his 
hand.  All  that  was  only  to  frighten  and  plunder  us.'  Every 
one  began  to  despise  a  clergy  who,  for  so  many  ages,  had  thus 
played  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  people.     An  old  writer  has 
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said:  ^Justce  quihus  est  irce/"^  'Woe  unto  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  I'f  .  .  .  .  There  were  at  St.  Gervais* 
scandals  still  greater  than  at  St.  Pierre's.  The  priests  to  pro- 
cure money  pretended  that  St.  Nazaire,  St.  Celsus,  and  St. 
Pantaloon  were  buried  under  the  high  altar.  When  a  poor 
woman  approached,  she  heard  a  confused  noise.  *It  is  the  voices 
of  the  holy  bodies,'  said  the  priests,  '  praying  to  be  taken  up 
and  canonized;  but  that  requires  a  large  sum  of  money.*  Others 
related  how  at  the  dead  of  night  small  luminous  creatures  were 
often  seen  moving  about  the  cemetery.  *  They  are  souls  from 
purgatory,'  explained  the  ecclesiastics,  *  they  wander  about  here 
and  there  asking  for  masses  for  their  deliverance.'  Certain 
persons,  wishing  to  learn  the  truth,  crept  one  night  into  the 
cemetery,  caught  some  of  those  poor  souls,  and  found  that  they 
were  crabs,  with  small  wax  tapers  lighted  and  fastened  on  their 
backs.  Frivolous  men  laughed,  but  serious  men  seeing  to  what 
guilty  manoeuvres  the  priests  had  been  driven  by  the  love  of 

gain,  were  seized  with  horror The  three  captains 

and  their  companies,  having  reached  the  church,  began  by  ex- 
ploring the  vault  where  the  three  saints  groaned,  and  discovered 
the  trick.  They  found  under  the  altar  two  earthen  vessels  con- 
nected by  a  tube  and  pierced  with  holes  like  those  in  an  organ- 
pipe,  so  that  the  least  noise  over  the  vessels  produced  the  effect  of 
organ  bellows,  and  caused  a  sound  like  the  indiptinct  murmurs  of 
persons  talking.  The  poor  papists  could  not  believe  it.  'No  !' 
they  said,  *  it  is  St.  Nazaire,  St.  Celsus,  and  St.  Pantaloon,' — 
*Come  and  see  them,'  answered  the  reformers.  They  came  and 
saw,  and  some  of  them  from  that  hour  refused  to  believe  any 
more  in  such  abuses. 

"  The  judgment  having  been  accomplished  at  St.  Gervais,  the 
three  captains  turned  their  steps  towards  the  church  of  St. 
Dominic,  one  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  popery  between  the 
Jura  and  the  Alps.  Great  miracles  were  worked  there;  the 
Huguenots  called  them  'great  swindles.'  A  beautiful  image 
adorned  in  a  costly  manner,  and  representing  Our  Lady,  stood 
in  the  church,  and  had  the  power  (it  is  said)  of  calling  back  to 
life  the  children  who  had  died  without  baptism.  Poor  people 
came  to  Geneva  from  all  the  country  round,  with  their  lifelesa 
little  children,  and  laid  them  on  the  altar  before  the  image.  Then 
a  feather  placed  on  the  infant's  mouth  flew  into  the  air,  or  else 
the  cheeks  flushed  with  red ;  sometimes  the  child  perspired.  The 
spectators  cried  out:  'A  miracle!*  'The  child  is  resuscitated* 


►Virgil,  iEneid  x.  716. 
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(revicouUe),  said  the  monks  !  Immediately  the  bells  rang,  the 
child  was  christened,  and  then  buried.  *The  child  had  never 
been  restored  alive  to  its  father  or  mother,'  said  the  Huguenots, 
*and  yet  they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it.'  The  citizens  lifted  up 
the  altar  and  found  two  machines  under  it;  on  one  side  were 
certain  instruments  in  which  they  blew  to  make  the  child  breathe, 
and  on  the  other  some  stones  which  were  heated  to  make  the 
child  turn  color  or  perspire.  An  ointment  with  which  they  had 
smeared  it  became  soft,  and  gave  a  certain  hue  to  its  flesh." — 
(Pp.  287-291.) 

The  authorities  quoted  for  these  statements  are  the  Registers 
of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  and  Froment's  Cfestes  de  Cfeneve. 

The  consequence  of  this  overthrow  of  Popery  at  Geneva,  was 
the  bitter  enmity  of  Rome  and  of  Savoy,  and  they  threaten  her 
utter  destruction.  But  some  Bernese  helpers  are  raised  up  first 
for  their  succor,  and  then  Berne  herself  decides  to  help  Geneva ; 
and  after  a  while  Francis  I.  is  moved  by  political  jealousy  of 
Charles  V.  to  attack  Savoy,  and  so  the  little  city  is  at  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1536,  delivered  from  her  enemies,  and  exults  in  the 
air  of  liberty  and  the  gospel.  We  make  again  some  extracts  of 
thrilling  interest,  which  all  must  read  with  delight. 

^'Ilere  and  there,  however,  sorrows  and  regrets  remained. 
Many  hearts  were  wrung,  and  many  an  eye  was  turned  with 
mortification  in  the  direction  of  Chillon,  where  Bonivard  had 
been  languishing  for  six  years.  He  had  done  so  much  to  give 
liberty  to  Geneva,  and  he  alone  was  not  free.  He  was  pining 
away,  imprisoned  within  those  rocks,  which,  excavated  below  the 
level  of  the  lake,  form  a  gigantic  sepulchre.  A  loop-hole  per- 
mitted a  feeble  ray  of  light  to  enter  the  dungeon,  and  the  pris- 
oner, while  walking  slowly  round  the  column  to  which  he 
was  chained,  delighted  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  that^side,  and 
sometimes  contemplated  (according  to  tradition)  a  little  bird 
which  used  to  perch  on  the  iron  bars  of  the  narrow  opening.  At 
the  slightest  noise  the  bird  flew  off"  to  the  wood  behind  the  castle 
or  skimmed  away  over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  bird  was 
free,  but  Bonivard  was  in  chains.  *I  had  such  leisure  for  walk- 
ing,' he  said,  Hhat  I  wore  away  a  path  in  the  rock,  as  if  it  had 
been  done  with  a  hammer.'  When  he  was  seized  by  the  per- 
fidious hands  of  his  enemies,  he  had  said:  'I  am  going  alone  with 
God  to  sufifer  my  passion !'     And  suff'er  it  he  did.     But  while 
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his  body  and  heart  suffered,  his  mind  was  at  work.  Some  of 
the  thoughts  which  then  occupied  him  have  been  recorded  by  his 
own  hand.  ''Live  in  remembrance  of^  death — Courage  increases 
hy  wounds;'  and  such  like.  For  five  or  six  months  the  Geneva 
envoys,  so  traitorously  seized  at  Coppet,  had  also  been  impris- 
oned at  Chillon,  but  not  in  the  underground  dungeons. 

*' Such  iniquities  could  not  be  tolerated.  Berne  again  took 
up  her  fire-sticks  J  and  Geneva  prepared  her  boats.  On  the  20th 
of  March  one  hundred  armed  men  were  embarked  on  four  war- 
cutters  and  other  vessels.  The  Genevese  councils  had  given 
the  command  to  Francis  Favre  and  Francis  Chamois.  All  the 
citizens  would  have  liked  to  march  in  person  to  Chillon  to  set 
Bonivard  and  the  plenipotentiaries  at  liberty.  On  the  day  of 
sailing  everybody  left  their  houses,  and  from  an  agitated  crowd 
assembled  near  the  Khone  there  rose  a  universal  cry,  'Rescue 
the  captives!' 

"On  Sunday  morning — it  was  the  26th  of  March — Bonivard 
being  as  usual  in  his  dungeon,  pricked  up  his  ears.  He  fancied 
he  heard  an  unaccustomed  noise;  he  was  not  mistaken.  Loud 
but  still  distant  cannon  shots  reechoed  through  the  vaults  of  his 
prison.  What  was  going  on  ?  It  was  the  artillery  of  Berne, 
which,  on  its  arrival  at  Lutry,  between  Lausanne  and  Chillon, 
announced  its  presence.  But  that  signal  of  deliverance  was  to 
be  the  signal  of  death  to  Bonivard  and  the  three  envoys.  'If 
the  Bernese  appear  before  the  place,'  wrote  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
to  the  Governor,  'you  will  give  the  prisoners  of  Geneva  the 
estrapade  twice,  and  then  put  them  to  death  without  hesitation!' 
The  Duke  intended  that  the  deliverers  should  find  nothing  but 
corpses." 

*>Li  ^  «*'  tJ,  ^^  -1^  ^  ^  ^ 

f*  *j^  *yv  ^^  yf^  *y»  *j*  *T"  T* 

"The  Governor  had  surrendered  just  as  he  arrived.  Niigueli, 
on  leaving  Berne,  had  written  to  him  that  he  should  answer  with 
his  head  for  the  lives  of  the  prisoners;  he  had,  therefore,  some 
hope  of  recovering  them.  Favre,  Chamois,  and  the  other  Gene- 
vans hastily  sprang  from  their  boats,  entered  the  castle,  and  in 
a  minute  they  embraced  the  three  envoys.  But  where  was 
Bonivard  ?  They  seized  the  keys  of  the  vaults,  unlocked  a  sunk 
door  and  entered.  It  was  the  hall  of  execution ;  beneath  its  rude 
arches  were  wheels,  axes,  pulleys,  cords,  and  all  the  horrible 
instruments  with  which  men  were  crippled  or  killed.  The  Gene- 
vans, without  stopping,  ran  to  the  door  of  an  inner  vault,  undid 
the  bars,  pulled  back  the  bolts.  The  friends  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Victor  sprang  over  the  threshold,  rushed  into  the  gloomy  dun- 
geon, reached  the  column.  'Here  he  is!  he  is  alive!'  Bonivard 
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fell  into  their  arms.  His  friends  found  it  difficult  to  recognise 
him.  The  features  changed  by  suffering,  the  long  unkenapt 
beard,  the  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders — had  changed  his  ap- 
pearance. *Bonivard,'  they  said  to  him,  *Bonivard,  you  are 
free!'  The  prisoner,  who  seemed  to  be  waking  from  a  long 
sleep,  did  not  think  of  himself;  his  first  words  were  for  the  city 
he  had  loved  so  much.  'And  Geneva?'  he  asked.  *  Geneva  is 
free  too,'  they  replied.  His  chains  were  taken  off,  and,  con- 
ducted by  his  friends,  he  crossed  the  door  of  that  vast  prison. 
The  bright  light  which  burst  upon  him  affected  his  eyes,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  it  for  so  many  years,  and  he  turned  them 
mechanically  towards  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon.  At  last  he 
recovered  himself  and  bade  farewell  to  his  sepulchre.  The  crowd 
looked  at  him  for  some  moments  with  emotion,  and  then  rushed 
into  that  dismal  cell  where  the  wretched  man  had  suffered  so 
long.  Every  one  desired  to  see  it,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come  the 
traveller  will  visit  it.  The  illustrious  prisoner  was  delivered ; 
the  last  fortress  of  tyranny  was  captured;  the  victory  of  the 
Reformation  was  complete.  No  traveller,  wandering  along  the 
picturesque  shore  of  Montreux,  can  fail  to  look  at  those  walls, 
rising  out  of  the  water,  without  a  feeling  of  horror  for  despot- 
ism and  of  gratitude  for  the  gospel.  Those  rocks,  so  long  the 
witnesses  of  oppression  are  now  hailed  with  emotion  and  joy  by 
the  friends  of  the  word  of  God  and  liberty. 

'  Chillon  I  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar.' 

The  flotilla  was  soon  sailing  back  to  Geneva  with  Bonivard 
and  the  three  parlementaires  on  board.  They  were  returning 
joyously  through  the  help  from  on  high,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  landed  from  their  boats  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  placed  their  feet  on  a  free  soil."    Pp.  398-402. 

The  progress  of  the  gospel  in  Geneva  and  its  surrounding  and 
dependent  villages  and  territories,  is  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV., 
covering  the  period  from  March  to  June,  1536.  It  closes  with 
an  account  of  the  sense  felt  then  and  there,  and,  indeed,  all  over 
western  Europe,  of  the  need  there  was  for  a  Doctor  to  arise  who 
should  explain  the  Scriptures  with  learning;  of  a  champion  against 
Rome;  of  a  leader  with  administrative  capacity  who  should  es- 
tablish order  and  raise  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Papal  system  a 
temple  for  the  true  God  to  dwell  in.  "He  was  sought  for,"  says 
D'Aubigne,  "perseveringly,  yet  ineffectually."    But  the  man  was 
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already  prepared,  and  at  the  very  time  was  sojourning  a  refugee, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  d'Espeville,  in  the  city  of 
Ferrara,  an  honored  guest  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Este,  of 
his  wife  the  Princess  Rende'  of  France,  who  was  the  pious  daugh- 
ter of  King  Louis  XII.,  and  who  was  to  be  his  life-long  friend 
and  correspondent.  Other  fair  and  noble  ladies  were  at  that 
court  who  received  instruction  from  the  young  Reformer — as 
Anne  de  Parthenay,  wife  of  the  Count  of  Marennes;  and  the 
beautiful  Anne  of  Beauregard,  who  had  come  with  Rende  from 
France,  betrothed  and  radiant  with  the  joy  of  her  youth,  but 
marked  by  death  for  his  victim,  and  yet  victor  herself  over  death 
in  the  triumphant  hope  of  the  gospel.  There  also  were  men 
waiting  on  his  words — as  Jean  de  Parthenay,  seigneur  of  Sou- 
bise,  trained  to  arms,  and  now  becoming  a  valiant  soldier  of  the 
truth  of  Christ;  and  Clement  Marot,  translator  of  the  Psalms, 
afterwards  so  helpful  in  the  establishment  of  the  simple  worship 
of  the  Reformed  Church;  and  Titian,  the  great  painter,  who  at- 
tended the  Evangelical  Assemblies,  though  probably  not  with  any 
deep  or  lasting  impression.  There  also  was  Bernard  Tasso,  secre- 
tary to  the  duchess,  himself  a  poet,  and  likewise  his  son,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  author  of  the  *' Jerusalem  Delivered;"  but  we 
are  not  told  of  his  relations  with  the  yet  more  celebrated  refugee. 
Far  beyond  the  principality  of  Este,  however,  extended  his  in- 
fluence while  sojourning  at  Ferrara.  The  Jesuit  Tiraboschi,  one 
of  the  literary  historians  of  the  peninsula,  declares  that  he  cor- 
rupted the  whole  of  Italy.  But  the  inquisition  had  discovered 
his  residence.  He  was  getting  ready  for  his  departure  when  its 
agents  seized  and  dragged  him  away  a  prisoner  towards  Bologna. 
Half  way  there,  some  armed  men,  probably  sent  by  Renee, 
rescued  the  captive ;  but  he  was  not  conveyed,  like  Luther,  to  a 
friendly  castle,  but  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  Italy  to  escape  out 
of  it  as  he  could.  What  route  he  took  is  uncertain,  but  it  pro- 
bably was  the  shortest  road  to  Switzerland,  through  the  St.  Ber- 
nard pass.  He  took  Aosta,  founded  by"  Augustus  and  named 
after  him,  on  his  journey,  and  must  have  sojourned  there  or  in 
the  neighborhood  a  little  while ;  for  there  is  a  cross  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  to  commemorate  his  flight  thence,  which  the  Roman 
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Catholic  population  of  Aosta  erected  in  1541;  and  again  repaired, 
in  1741,  and  again  renewed  with  fresh  adornments  in  1841. 
There  are  also  still  shown  in  the  valley  of  Aosta  Calvin  s  farm, 
where  he  found  a  shelter;  Calvin's  bridge^  hy  ^\\\ch.  he  took  a 
more  difficult  and  less  frequented  road  than  the  St.  Bernard ; 
and  Calvin  s  windoiv^  one  of  the  lofty  passes  on  the  herders  of 
Valais,  a  col  enclosed  by  Mont  Balme,  Mont  Combin,  and  Mont 
Ydlan,  which  ascending,  he  by  it  entered  Switzerland  again. 
(Pp.  444-454;  see  also  Guizot's  St.  Louis  and  Calvin,  pp. 
208,  209). 

The  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  volume  is  the  last,  wherein 
the  details  are  given  in  the  most  graphic  style,  of  Faiel's  first 
meeting  with  Calvin  at  Geneva,  as  he  was  passing  through 
towards  Strasburg;  of  that  evangelist's  conviction  that,  lo  !  here 
was  the  Doctor,  whose  coming  had  been  so  eagerly  looked  for ; 
and  of  his  solemn  and  affective  adjuration  to  the  reluctant  wan- 
derer to  abide  in  that  city  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Genevese 
Church.  But  we  must  have  done  with  this  portion  of  the  book, 
and  invite  the  reader  to  notice  with  us  some  parts  of  the  story 
of  the  English  reformation. 

Amongst  many  remarkable  examples  of  Christian  patience 
presented  in  this  account,  we  select  two  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Fisher,  Romish  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  venerable  old  man  of 
fourscore  years,  who  had  been  Henry  VIII. 'sown  preceptor  and 
the  trusty  friend  of  his  grandmother,  refused  to  make  oath  that 
the  king  was  head  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  possessed  no  authority  out  of  his  own  diocese.  He  re- 
fused when  a  great  many  bishops,  doctors,  and  priests  yielded, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  December,  1534.  At  five  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  June,  1535,  they  entered  his  cell, 
aroused  him,  and  said  it  was  the  king's  good  pleasure  he  should 
be  executed  that  morning.  "  I  most  humbly  thank  his  Majes- 
ty," said  the  old  man,  "that  he  is  pleased  to  relieve  me  from  all 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  Grant  me  only  an  hour  or  two  more, 
for  I  slept  very  badly  last  night."  Then  turning  towards  the 
wall,  he  fell  asleep  again.     Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  he 
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called  his  servant,  and  giving  him  the  hair-shirt  he  wore  next 
his  skin  to  mortify  the  flesh,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  see  it,  he 
called  for  his  best  clothes,  saying,  this  was  to  be  his  wedding-day. 
At  nine  they  came  for  him,  and  he  took  up  his  New  Testament, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  left  his  cell.  Six  feet  high,  and 
bent  with  age,  and  very  weak,  they  were  forced  to  carry  him 
down  stairs  in  an  arm  chair.  Stopping  near  the  gate  of  the 
Tower  for  some  reason,  Fisher  rose,  and  leaning  against  the 
wall,  opened  his  Testament  and  said,  "0  Lord!  I  open  it  for  the 
last  time,"  and  prayed  he  might  find  some  word  of  comfort  in  it 
whereby  he  might,  at  that  last  hour,  glorify  God.  The  first  words 
his  eye  lighted  on  were,  "And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  "That  will  do,"  said  the  venerable  bishop,  and  on 
he  went,  repeating  in  a  low  voice  in  Latin  the  words  of  his  Tes- 
tament. His  noble  bearing,  and  his  piety,  moved  all  hearts. 
"  God  save  the  king  and  the  kingdom  !  Eternal  God,  my  hope  is 
in  thy  deliverance  !"     These  it  is  said  were  his  last  words. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  layman.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  been  the  familiar  friend  of  Henry  VIH. 
from  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  whom  he  had  made 
chancellor  in  place  of  Wolsey,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  along  with 
Fisher,  and  for  the  same  crime.  "They  must  give  way,"  said 
the  king,  "or  I  will  make  an  example  of  them."  But  the  con- 
scientious suflTerers  could  not  give  way.  The  Chancellor's  im- 
prisonment was  made  very  harsh.  An  illustrious  scholar,  he  was 
forced  to  pick  up  little  scraps  of  paper  on  which  to  put  down  a 
few  thoughts  with  a  coal.  They  allowed  him  no  apparel  but  what 
was  ragged.  He  had  to  beg  for  food,  and  to  complain  of  the 
coldness  of  his  cell;  yet  he  could  write  verses  on  the  wall  with 
a  coal,  expressive  of  the  peace  of  his  soul.  Summoned  on  the 
1st  July,  1535,  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  former 
Chancellor  of  England  quitted  his  prison  in  a  frieze  cloak  grown 
foul  in  the  dungeon,  and  was  led  on  foot  through  the  most 
frequented  streets  of  London.  His  face  thin  and  pale,  his  hair 
white,  not  with  age,  but  sorrow  and  imprisonment,  and  his  feeble 
steps  supported  by  a  staff,  he  reached  the  bar  of  that  tribunal 
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where  he  had  so  often  presided,  and  looked  round  on  the  spec- 
tators with  a  countenance  full  of  mildness.  All  were  moved. 
He  would  not  speak  until  after  his  condemnation,  when  he  said: 
"Now  that  all  is  over,  I  will  speak.  Yes,  the  oath  of  supremacy 
is  illegal.  The  great  charter  laid  down  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  free,  so  that  its  rights  and  liberties  might  be  equally 
preserved."  '^The  Church  must  be  free,''  said  the  lawyers,  "it 
is  not  therefore  the  slave  of  the  Pope."  "Yes,  free,"  retorted 
More;  "it  is  not,  therefore,  the  slave  of  the  king."  He  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  then  quartered  whilst 
still  alive.  Henry  spared  his  old  friend  this  cruel  punishment, 
and  ordered  that  he  be  simply  beheaded.  On  his  way  back  to 
the  Tower,  an  immense  crowd  covered  the  wharf  at  which  the 
boat  was  to  land  him. 

"Among  this  crowd,  so  eager  for  the  mournful  spectacle,  was 
a  young  woman,  trembling  with  emotion  and  silently  waiting  for 
the  procession ;  it  was  Margaret.  At  length  she  heard  the  steps 
of  the  approaching  guards,  and  saw  her  father  appear.  She 
could  not  move;  her  strength  failed  her;  she  fell  on  her  knees 
just  where  she  had  stood.  Her  father,  who  recognised  her  at  a 
distance,  giving  way  to  the  keenest  emotions,  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  blessed  her.  This  was  not  enough  for  Margaret.  The 
blessing  had  caused  a  strong  emotion  in  her,  and  had  restored 
life  to  her  soul.  Regardless  of  her  sex,  her  age,  and  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  that  feeble  woman,  to  whom  at  this  supreme 
moment  filial  piety  gave  the  strength  of  many  men,*  says  a  con- 
temporary, flew  towards  her  father,  and  bursting  through  the 
officers  and  halberdiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,t  fell  on  his 
neck  and  embraced  him,  exclaiming:  'Father,  father!'  She 
could  say  no  more;  grief  stopped  her  voice;  she  could  only 
weep,  and  her  tears  fell  on  her  father's  bosom. |  The  soldiers 
halted  in  emotion ;  Sir  Thomas,  the  prey  at  once  of  the  tenderest 
love  and  inexpressible  grief,  felt  as  if  a  sword  had  pierced  his 
heart. §     Recovering  himself,  however,  he  blessed  his  child,  and 

■   ■»■ ■  '■  ■  — — — — . 

*  "  Cui  jam  pietas  multorum  virorum  robur  addiderat." — Pro  Unitatis 
Defensione,  p.  66. 

f  ''Passing  through  the  midst  of  the  guards,  who  with  bills  and  halberts 
compassed  him  round." — Mora's  Life,  p.  276. 

t  "  Lacrymis  sinum  ejus  applebat." — Polus,  Pro  Unitatis  Defensione^  p.  ^. 

§  "  What  a  sword  was  this  to  his  heart." — More's  Life,  p.  278. 
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said  to  her,  in  a  voice  whose  emotion  he  strove  to  conceal, 
*  Daughter,  I  am  innocent;  but  remember,  that  however  hard 
the  blow  with  which  I  am  struck,  it  comes  from  God.  Submit 
thy  will  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord.' 

"  The  captain  of  the  escort,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene 
that  might  agitate  the  people,  bade  two  soldiers  take  Margaret 
away ;  but  she  clung  to  her  father  with  arms  that  were  like  bars 
of  iron,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  be  removed.* 
She  had  been  hardly  set  on  the  ground  a  few  steps  off,  when  she 
sprang  up  again,  and  thrusting  aside  those  who  had  separated 
her  from  him  she  so  loved,  she  broke  through  the  crowd  once 
more,  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  several  times  with  a 
convulsive  effort.  In  her,  filial  love  had  all  the  vehemence  of 
passion.  More,  whom  the  sentence  of  death  had  not  been  able 
to  move,  lost  all  energy,  and  the  tears  poured  down  his  cheeks. 
The  crowd  watched  this  touching  scene  with  deep  excitement, 
and  they  were  very  few  in  all  the  troop  who  could  refrain  from 
weeping;  no,  not  the  guards  themselves,  f  Even  the  soldiers 
wept,  and  refused  to  tear  the  daughter  again  from  her  father's 
arms.  Two  or  three,  however,  of  the  less  agitated  stepped  for- 
ward and  carried  Margaret  away.  The  women  of  her  household, 
who  had  accompanied  her,  immediately  surrounded  her,  and  bore 
her  away  from  a  sight  of  such  inexpressible  sadness.  The  pris- 
oner entered  the  Tower."  Pp.  70,  71. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1535,  he  was  told  early  in  the  morning 
that  he  must  hold  himself  in  readiness.  "At  nine  o'clock  the 
procession  quitted  the  Tower.  More  was  calm,  his  face  pale,  his 
beard  long  and  curly;  he  carried  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,"  and  his 
eyes  were  often  turned  towards  heaven.  A  numerous  and  sym- 
pathising crowd  watched  him  pass  along — a  man,  one  time  so 
honored.  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  President  of  the 
House  of  Lords — whom  armed  men  were  now  leading  to  the 
scaffold  !  Just  as  he  was  passing  in  front  of  a  house  of  mean 
appearance,  a  poor  woman  standing  at  the  door,  went  up  to  him 
and  offered  him  a  cup  of  wine  to  strengthen  him :  *  Thank  you,* 
he  said  gently,  Hhank  you ;  Christ  drank  vinegar  only.'  On 
arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  '  Give  me  your  hand  to  help 
me  up,*  he  said  to  Kingston,  adding:  'As  for  my  coming  down 


*  '^Ut  vix  abeo  divelli  posset." — Polus,  Pro  Unitatis  Befensione,  p.  66. 
f  More's  Life,  p.  277. 
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you  may  let  me  shift  for  myself.'*  He  mounted  the  scaffold. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  at  the  king's  request,  had  begged  him  to  make 
no  speech,  fearing  the  effect  this  illustrious  man  might  produce 
upon  the  people.  More  desired,  however,  to  say  a  few  words, 
but  the  sheriff  stopped  him.  'I  die,'  he  was  content  to  say,  'in 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  God 
and  the  king !'  He  then  knelt  down  and  repeated  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  :t  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Grod,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness,  according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies, 
blot  out  my  transgressions  !  When  he  rose  up,  the  executioner 
begged  his  forgiveness;  'Why  do  you  talk  of  forgiveness?'  re- 
plied More,  'you  are  doing  me  the  greatest  kindness  I  ever 
received  from  man  !'  He  desired  the  man  not  to  be  afraid  to  do 
his  oflfice,  and  remarked  that  his  neck  was  very  short.  With  his 
own  hands  he  fastened  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  then  laid  his 
head  on  the  block.  The  executioner,  holding  the  axe,  was  pre- 
paring to  strike,  when  More  stopped  him,  and  putting  his  beard 
carefully  on  one  side,  said :  '  This  at  least  has  not  committed 
treason  !'  Such  words,  almost  jesting,  no  doubt,  startle  us  at 
such  a  moment ;  but  strong  men  have  often  been  observed  to 
manifest  the  calmness  of  their  souls  in  such  a  manner.  More 
probably  feared  that  his  long  beard  would  embarrass  the  exe- 
cutioner and  deaden  the  blow.  At  length  that  head  fell,  through 
which  so  many  noble  thoughts  had  passed;  that  keen,  clear  eye 
was  closed ;  those  eloquent  lips  were  the  lips  of  a  corpse.  The 
head  was  exposed  on  London  bridge,  and  Margaret  discharged 
the  painful  duty  her  father  had  bequeathed  her,  by  piously  bury- 
ing his  body."  Pp.  73,  74. 

The  many  evangelical  martyrs  sacrificed  in  different  countries 
showed  in  general  a  more  ardent  love  for  the  Saviour  and  a  lively 
hope  of  eternal  life  than  Fisher  and  More,  but  none  showed  greater 
calmness.  These  two  good  men,  as  our  author  says,  (p.  74,) 
wanted  discernment  of  the  pure  gospel ;  they  were  both  too 
much  addicted  to  monastic  practices — hair  shirts  and  self-flagel- 

*  More's  Life,  p.  286. 

f  The  fiftieth  of  the  Vulgate ;  Miserere  mei,  Deus- 
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lations  to  mortify  the  flesh.  They  had,  (More,  especially,)  in 
the  days  of  their  power,  persecuted  the  disciples  of  the  Lord ; 
and,  though  rejecting  the  king's  usurpations,  they  had  been  fa- 
natical defenders  of  the  Pope's.  Yet  at  a  time  abounding  in 
cringing  bishops  and  servile  nobles,  when  multitudes  bent  their 
timid  heads  before  the  mad  popery  of  Henry,  these  men  firmly 
held  up  theirs.  And  so  the  author  well  says,  "More  and  Fisher 
were  companions  in  misfortune  [we  should  prefer  the  word  suf- 
fering] with  Bilney  and  Fryth  ;  the  same  royal  hand  struck  them 
all.  Our  sympathies  are  for  the  victims,  our  aversion  for  the 
executioner."     P.  75. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  king's  supremacy,  D'Aubignd  makes 
the  following  statement  and  gives  his  authorities.  The  time  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  bloody   Mary  who  put  Cranmer  to  death. 

"One  day — it  was  some  time  later — Cranmer  was  asked, 
*Who  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England?'  ^Christ,' 
was  the  reply,  'as  he  is  of  the  universal  Church.'  'But  did  you 
not  recognise  the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  V  'We 
recognised  him  as  head  of  all  the  people  of  Ungland,'  answered 
Cranmer,  of  churchmen  as  well  as  laymen.''^  'What!  not  of  the 
Church?'  'No!  Supreme  head  of  the  CAitrcA  never  had  any 
other  meaning  than  what  I  tell  you.'  This  is  explicit.  If  the 
title  given  Henry  only  signified  that  he  was  king  of  the  clergy 
as  well  as  of  the  laity,  and  that  the  former  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  royal  courts  as  well  as  the  latter,  in  all  matters  of 
common  law,  there  can  be  nothing  fairer.  But  how  was  it  that 
Cranmer  did  not  find  as  much  courage  in  Henry's  life-time  to 
speak  according  to  his  conscience,  as  when  examined  in  1555  by 
Brokes,  the  papal  sub-delegate?  An  interpretative  document 
drawn  up  by  the  government  at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  act 
of  parliament,  corroborates  however  the  explanation  made  by 
Cranmer.  It  said :  '  The  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
gives  the  king  no  new]authority ;  it  does  not  signify  that  he  can 
assume  any  spiritual  power. 'f  This  document  declares  that  the 
words,  reform  abuses  and  heresies^   indicate  the  authority  which 


*  "  Of  all  the  people  of  England,  as  well  ecclesiastical  or  temporal." 
— Cranmer,  Letters  and  Remains,  p.  224. 

f  "Not  that  he  should  take  any  spiritual  power  from  spiritualministers." — 
Heads  of  arguments  concerning  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  royal  su- 
premacy.— MS.  in  Record  Office — Froude  ii.,  p.  326. 
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the  king  possesses  to  suppress  the  powers  which  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  or  other  bishops,  have  usurped  in  his  realm.  *•  We  heartily 
detest,'  said  Fulke,  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  '^the 
notion  that  the  king  can  do  what  he  likes  i!t  matters  of  religion.'* 
Even  Elizabeth  refused  the  title  of  head  of  the  Church.f  Pro- 
bably these  are  facts  which  are  not  generally  known."   Pp.  50,51. 

We  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  history  D'Aubignd 
gives  of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  brought  up,  not  as  has  been 
said  by  Froude,  "in  the  worst  school  in  Europe,"  but  in  one  of 
the  best — in  the  household  of  the  pious  Margaret  of  Angou-v 
leme.  From  that  protectress  of  all  friends  of  the  gospel,  she 
had  learned  to  love  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  queen,  she  was  not  only  full  of  charities  for  the 
poor,  but  exerted  herself  in  aiding  pious  youth  of  intellect  who 
were  poor,  but  had  desires  for  the  office  and  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry;  and  she  was  the  friend  of  Cranmer,  and  of  Tyndale, 
translator  of  the  Bible;  Latimer,  the  bold  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  was  her  chaplain ;  and  Parker,  afterwards  in  Elizabeth's 
day  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^was  her  almoner.  Yet  was 
Anne  no  "bigot,"  no  cordial  renouncer  of  the  world  and  its 
pomps,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  she  knew  the  experience  of 
spiritual  Christianity.  But  she  was  a  virtuous  wife,  an  earnest 
Protestant,  an  enemy  of  the  Pope,  and  having  a  hand  in  the 
separation  of  England  from  the  Papacy,  the  savage  hatred  of 
Rome  for  her  has  known  no  bounds,  and  they  have  delighted  to 
blacken  her  name  as  well  as  Luther's  and  Calvin's. 

At  her  own  court,  and  of  her  own  family,  she  had  bitter 
enemies  in  the  proud  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  uncle  and  the  chief 
of  the  ultramontanes ;  and  in  Lady  Rocheford,  the  wife  of  Anne's 
brother,  a  perfidious  and  despicable  woman,  who  plotted  her 
ruin.  And  she  came  also  to  have  among  her  ladies  of  honor,  a 
rival  for  the  heart  of  Henry,  the  young  and  beautiful  Jane 
Seymour. 

Anne,  our  author  describes  as  gay  of  heart,  of  easy  manners, 
frank  and  open,  finding  it  difficult  to  conform  to  the  strict  eti- 

♦Fulke's  Defence,  p.  489. 

t  Jewell's  Works,  IV.,  p.  1,144. 
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quette  of  the  court  of  England,  and  not  trained  to  the  circum- 
spection demanded  by  her  union  to  a  husband  like  Henry — in 
two  words,  as  a  friend  of  the  Reformers  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
which  was  Catholic  at  heart,  and  also  a  French  woman  in  the 
midst  of  an  English  court,  these  were  her  two  capital  crimes. 
Moreover,  she  had  married  above  her  station.  Having  lived  at 
court  as  the  equal  of  the  young  nobles  belonging  to  it,  she  was 
not  always  able,  after  ascending  the  throne,  to  be  the  Queen. 
Her  enemies  interpreted  maliciously  amiabilities  that  were  inno- 
cent; the  mistrustful  Henry  began  to  be  suspicious ;  and  Lady 
Rocheford  fed  his  jealousy  with  her  crafty  insinuations.  On  the 
other  hand,  Anne  became  jealous  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  Henry 
then  was  alienated  from  her  more  than  before.  The  difficulty 
in  the  royal  family  grew  apace.  All  the  world  saw  that  the  wind 
at  the  palace  had  changed,  and  the  heartless  courtiers,  like  a 
pack  of  hounds,  set  themselves  to  hunt  down  the  prey.  It  was 
arranged  that  three  of  the  courtiers  should  give  to  Henry  the 
first  hints  against  his  wife.  Two  or  three  circumstances,  such  as 
occur  in  the  most  innocent  life,  and  which  we  shall  not  pause  to 
narrate  were  the  pretext  for  Anne's  destruction.  On  the  25th 
May,  1536,  a  commission  of  twenty-six  gentlemen,  pliant  cour- 
tiers for  the  most  part,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  it  the 
queen's  implacable  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  appointed 
by  Henry  to  inquire  into  Anne's  conduct.  On  the  1st  of  May 
there  was  a  magnificent  festival  at  Greenwich.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  been  accused  to  Henry  of  liberties  with  the  queen,  one 
her  own  brother,  were  given  foremost  places  in  the  tournament, 
and  Anne  was  placed  by  his  own  side.  All  on  a  sudden,  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivities,  the  king  rose  up  with  every  appearance 
of  anger,  and  hastily  quitted  the  balcony.  An  ultramontane 
writer,  notorious  for  malice  and  falsehood,  says,  "  The  queen 
dropped  her  handkerchief  into  the  lists  to  one  of  the  accused 
gentlemen."  The  confusion  was  universal,  and  Anne's  anxiety 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  king's  behavior  extreme.  He  ordered 
her  to  keep  her  room,  and  he  rode  off  on  horseback  to  London. 
The  next  day  he  had  her  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 
By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  two  of  her  enemies,  Lady  Boleyn 
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and  Mistress  Cosyns,  were  ordered  to  le  always  near  her  by  day 
and  by  night.  Every  effort  was  made  to  procure  testimony 
against  her.  The  accused  gentlemen  resisted  every  attempt  to 
wring  from  them  a  crimination  of  the  queen.  But  Mark  Smeton, 
a  poor  musician,  of  weak  head  and  extreme  vanity,  being  put  to 
the  rack,  confessed  all  that  was  wanted. 

Meanwhile  Anne,  satisfied  that  her  doom  was  sealed,  seems  to 
have  turned  with  more  earnest  hope,  and  a  more  spiritual  faith 
than  before,  to  her  God  and  Father  in  heaven.  Norfolk  and 
others  came  now  in  the  king's  name  to  call  upon  her  to  speak  the 
truth,  with  assurances  of  pardon  if  she  would  confess.  With 
the  dignity  of  a  queen  still  on  the  throne,  she  threw  back  the 
accusations  brought  by  these  commissioners,  and  dismissed  them, 
saying,  *'You  call  on  me  to  speak  the  truth;  well,  then,  the 
king  shall  know  it."  Then  she  sat  down  to  write  her  celebrated 
letter  to  Henry,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  here. 
She  speaks  without  fear  as  one  injured  in  her  honor — without 
any  other  proofs,  this  letter  proclaims  her  innocence  satisfac- 
torily. 

anne's  letter.* 

"Your  Grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  things  so 
strange  unto  me,  that  what  to  write  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am 
altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  sent  to  me  (willing  mc  to 
confess  a  truth  and  so  obtain  your  favor),  by  such  a  one  whom 
you  know  to  be  my  ancient  professed  enemy;  I  no  sooner 
received  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly  conceived  your 
meaning;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may 
procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform 
your  command. 

"But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife 
will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  ever  proceeded.  And,  to  speak  truth,  never 
a  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty  and  in  all  true  affection, 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn — with  which  name 
and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and 

*  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Cromwell,  at  that 
time  the  king's  chief  minister.  ''It  isuniversally  known,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,"a8  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in  the  English  language.'  — Origin- 
al Letters,  ii,  p.  53. 
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and  your  Grace's  pleasure  had  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at 
any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received 
queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  alteration  as  I 
now  find;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer 
foundation  than  your  Grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  was 
fit  and  sufficient  (I  knew)  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other 
subject. 

"  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and 
companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If,  then,  you  found 
me  worthy  of  such  honor,  good  your  Grace,  let  not  any  light 
fancy  or  bad  counsel  of  my  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  favor 
from  me;  neither  let  that  stain — thatunworthy  stain — of  a  dis- 
loyal heart  towards  your  good  Grace  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on 
me  and  on  the  infant  princess,  your  daughter. 

"Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let 
not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  as  my  judges;  yea, 
let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open 
shames.  Then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence"cleared,  your 
suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of 
the  world  stopped — or,  my  guilt  openly  declared ;  so  that  what- 
ever God  and  you  may  determine  of,  your  Grace  may  be  freed 
from  an  open  censure,  and  mine  ofi'ence  being  so  lawfully  proved, 
your  Grace  may  be  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not 
only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unfaithful  wife, 
but  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that  party,  for 
whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am ;  whose  name  I  could,  some  good 
while  since,  have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  being  not  ignorant 
of  my  suspicion  therein.  But  if  you  have  already  determined 
of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander 
must  bring  you  the  joying  of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  de- 
sire of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sin  herein,  and  like- 
wise my  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will  not 
call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage 
of  me  at  his  general  judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and  myself 
must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  just  judgment,  I  doubt  not, 
(whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me),  mine  innocency  shall 
be  openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

"My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only 
bear  the  burden  of  your  Grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who,  as  I 
understand,  are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  favor  in  your  sight — if  ever  the  name  of  Anne 
Boleyn  have  been  pleasing  in  your  ears — then  let  me  obtain  this 
request;  and  so  I  will  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any  further, 
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with  mine  earnest  prayer  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  Grace  in 
his  good  keeping  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions. 
*'From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  the  6th  of  May. 

"Anne  Boleyn." 

This  letter  roused  a  tempest  in  the  king's  heart.  It  contained 
allusions  which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  wrath,  and  ensured 
her  death.  A  court  of  twenty-six  peers,  most  of  them  enemies 
to  Anne  and  the  Reformation,  were  assembled — Norfolk  presid- 
ing. Anne  had  no  defender;  but  her  modesty  and  dignity,  and 
the  peace  which  rested  on  her  countenance,  touched  even  her 
foes;  and  she  might  have  been  supposed,  so  assured  and  so  ma- 
jestic in  her  demeanor,  to  be  sitting  there  to  receive  the  honors 
of  a  sovereign.  When  called  on  to  plead,  she  held  up  her  hand 
and  said,  "not  guilty,"  and  then  she  refuted  and  tore  to  tatters 
calmly  but  forcibly,  and  with  words  every  one  of  which  struck 
home,  the  accusations  against  her.  The  servility  of  the  nobles 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  marked ;  and  notwith- 
standing her  successful  defence,  the  queen  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  or  beheaded  according  to  his  majesty' 8  good  pleasure. 

Anne  heard  with  composure  her  infamous  doom,  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  court  in  a  short  speech  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  her 
famous  letter : 

*'My  lords,"  said  she,  "I  am  innocent  of  all  the  matters  of 
"which  I  have  been  accused,  so  that  I  cannot  call  upon  God  to 
pardon  me.  I  have  always  been  faithful  to  the  king  my  lord ; 
but  perhaps  I  have  not  always  shown  to  him  such  a  perfect 
humility  and  reverence  as  his  graciousness  and  courtesy  deserved, 
and  the  honor  he  hath  done  me  required.  I  confess  that  I  have 
often  had  jealous  fancies  against  him,  which  I  had  not  wisdom 
or  strength  enough  to  repress.  But  God  knows  that  I  have  not 
otherwise  trespassed  against  him.  Do  not  think  I  say  this  in  the 
hope  of  prolonging  my  life  ;  for  he  who  saveth  from  death  has 
taught  me  how  to  die,  and  will  strengthen  my  faith.  Think  not, 
however,  that  I  am  so  bewildered  in  mind  that  I  do  not  care  to 
vindicate  my  innocence.  I  knew  that  it  would  avail  me  little  to 
defend  it  at  the  last  moment,  if  I  had  not  maintained  it  all  my 
life  long,  as  much  as  ever  queen  did.  Still  the  last  words  of  my 
mouth  shall  justify  my  honor.  As  for  my  brother,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  who  are  unjustly  condemned,  I  would  willingly 
die  to  save  them ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  king's  pleasure,  I  shall 
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accompany  them  in  death.  And  then  afterwards  I  shall  live  in 
eternal  peace  and  joy  without  end,  where  I  will  pray  to  God  for 
the  king — and  for  you,  my  lords."* 

After  these  words,  at  Norfolk's  stern  command,  she  laid  aside 
her  royal  insignia,  in  which  she  had  appeared  at  her  trial,  and 
commending  herself  to  all  their  prayers  returned  to  her  prison. 
On  the  17th  May,  the  four  gentlemen,  one  of  them  Lord  Rocheford 
her  brother,  and  husband  of  her  who  had  been  chief  instrument 
of  the  queen's  persecution,  were  beheaded.  Henry's  next  step 
was  to  divorce  Anne;  and  yet,  although  it  was  declared  that  she 
had  never  been  the  king's  wife,  her  doom  for  adultery  must 
nevertheless  be  executed.  She  is  led  in  her  last  hours  to  con- 
sider herself  as  having  sinned  against  Catharine,  by  consenting 
to  take  her  place,  and  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  before  she 
would  receive  the  sacrament,  she  sends  a  very  humble  petition  to 
the  Princess  Mary,  craving  her  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  done 
to  her  mother.  The  devout  adherents  of  the  Roman  primacy 
were  fall  of  exultation,  and  many  of  the  evangelical  belief  pre- 
pared to  quit  the  kingdom,  imagining  there  would  be  none  to 
protect  them  after  Anne's  death. 

Her  last  hours  were  full  of  peace.  Her  last  message  to  the 
king  was  that  of  a  private  gentlewoman ;  he  had  made  her  a 
marchioness,  of  a  marchioness  a  queen,  and  that  now,  having  no 
higher  honors  left,  he  was  about  to  give  to  her  innocence  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

On  the  19th  May,  1536,  a  little  past  noon,  clad  in  a  robe  of 
black  damask,  she  walked  up  to  the  block  on  the  green  of  the 
Tower,  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  look  of  great  [sweetness.  She 
smiled  pleasantly  to  the  spectators.  She  spoke  a  few  gentle 
words  of  the  king,  and  commended  him  to  God  and  to  them; 
also  asking  their  prayers  for  herself;  then  she  took  off  her  white 
collar  and  her  hood.  A  few  moments  she  spent  in  silent  prayer, 
then  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  saying,  "0  Christ,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  soul."  The  headsman,  disturbed  by  the 
mild  expression  of  her  face,  hesitated  a  few  seconds,  but  his 
courage  returned.     Anne  cried  out  again,  "  0  Jesus,  receive  my 

*Meteren,  Hist,  de  Paya-Bas,  p.  21. 
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soul!"  The  axe  flashed,  and  her  head  fell,  and  the  gunner  on 
the  wall  touched  off  his  cannon,  which  was  the  appointed  signal 
to  Henry  that  all  was  over.  He  was  in  Epping  Forest  at  the 
time,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  hunting  party.  At  noon  they 
were  all  reposing  themselves,  and  he  sitting  under  an  oak.  He 
hears  the  cannon  on  the  Tower  wall.  "Ha,  ha!"  he  exclaimed, 
rising,  "the  deed  is  done!  Uncouple  the  hounds,  and  away!" 
Next  day  he  married  the  youthful  maid  of  honor  ! 

This  volume  contains  many  exceedingly  interesting  details  re- 
specting Tyndale  and  his  Bible;  but  we  are  obliged  to  bring  this 
notice  to  a  close. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By 
John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  very  readable  duodecimo  volume,  con- 
taining 514  pages,  well  printed  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Broadus  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  one 
of  the  first  preachers  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion in  the  South,  and  was,  therefore,  admirably  qualified  out  of 
the  experiences  of  his  own  honored  and  excelling  pulpit  to  pre- 
pare a  work  on  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  "  This 
work  is  designed,"  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  "on  the 
one  hand  to  be  a  text-book  for  classes,  and  on  the  other  to  be 
read  by  such  ministers,  younger  or  older,  as  may  wish  to  study 
the  subjects  discussed."  Dr.  B.  has  himself  been  engaged  for 
ten  years  in  instructing  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  Homilet- 
ics ;  and  so  was  further  qualified  for  undertaking  the  work  he 
has  now  accomplished.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  throwing 
a  good  deal  of  warmth  into  his  discussion,  and  studded  his  vari- 
ous chapters  with  most  excellent  counsel,  conveyed  in  a  style 
replete  with  life  and  strength.  In  our  judgment,  however,  it  is 
a  book  better  fitted  for  the  joreac/^er's  perusal  than  for  the  can- 
didate's preparative  study.  We  will  not  recommend  it  as  a  text- 
book in  Theological  Seminaries,  but  do  advise  ministers  already 
in  the  field  to  procure  it  for  their  private  reading.  It  will  serve 
to  refresh  their  interest  in  homiletical  preparations,  guide  them 
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to  success  by  useful  rules,  and  encourage  them  to  aim  at  superi- 
ority. 


The  Pursuit  of  Holiness :  A  Sequel  to  the  "  TJioughts  on  Per- 
sonal Religion,'"  intended  to  carry  the  reader  somewhat  further 
onward  in  the  spiritual  life.  By  Edward  Mbyrick  Gout- 
BOURN,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Chap- 
lains in  Ordinary.  Rivingtons:  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge.    Pott  &  Amery,  New  York. 

The  writings  of  the  Dean  of  Norwiph,  Edward  Meyrick  Goal- 
bourn,  D.  D.,  have  met  with  much  favor,  not  only  from  readers 
of  his  own  Church,  but  from  others.  The  freshness  of  their 
style  and  their  deep  spirituality,  have  given  them  a  high  place 
among  intelligent  Christians.  He  was  moved,  he  says,  to  write 
this  volume,  by  the  assurances  he  had  received  that  his 
"Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion"  had  been  made  useful  (under 
God's  blessing)  to  many.  This  acknowledgment  received  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has  made  him  almost  regard  these 
persons  as  if  they  were  his  flock,  and  he  their  pastor.  He  is 
minded  to  lead  them  on,  if  he  may,  a  little  farther,  and  to  rivet 
the  impressions  already  made  upon  them.  This  he  has  attempt- 
ed in  the  pages  before  us,  in  some  twenty-two  brief  chapters,  in 
which  he  shows,  first,  that  holiness  is  attainable;  inquires,  What 
have  we  to  begin  upon  ?  then  speaks  of  faith  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  holiness,  and  of  how  we  may  attain  it ;  that  it  is  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  right  course,  the  spring  of  all  virtue ; 
that  the'  experimental  knowledge  of  God  is  the  end  of  all  Chris- 
tian endeavor ;  that  the  end  in  religion  is  supreme  love  to  God ; 
that  in  this  love  to  God  is  the  love  of  natural  affection  springing 
from  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  love  of  moral  esteem,  and  the 
love  of  benevolence ;  that  there  is  afiinity  between  God  and  man, 
man  needs  God,  and  God  needs  man  as  a  field  of  display  for  his 
own  perfections;  that  there  is  a  filial  relation  of  man  to  God, 
upon  vrhich  the  love  of  God  is  founded ;  that  God  has  been  made 
level  to  our  apprehensions  and  our  sympathies  in  the  person  of 
Christ;  that  the  love  of  gratitude  is  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God 
to  us  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts ;  and  that  we  are  to  act  as  if  we 
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had  the  faith  and  love  to  which  we  aspire,  in  practising  which  we 
shall  obtain  them  in  full  power;  that  this  love  involves  antipathy 
to  evil  and  purity  of  motive;  that  it  is  accompanied  by  peace  of 
conscience  and  peace  of  heart;  that  this  peace  is  attained  by 
living  in  the  present  in  active  duty,  rather  than  in  the  past  or 
the  future;  that  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  of  the  soul, 
worship  and  ministry — as  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  are  both 
^''officiating  spirits,"  and  are  "sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs 
of  salvation" — are  both  needed  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  orbit, 
binding  it  to  its  true  centre,  as  it  travels  through  its  business, 
excitements,  and  cares ;  that  an  occupation  rightly  pursued  is 
necessary  to  holiness,  and  self-sacrifice  and  love  for  the  brethren 
are  tests  of  our  love  for  God;  that  this  love  is  a  principle  rather 
than  a  sentiment;  and  that  the  attempt  to  exempt  certain  dis- 
tricts of  our  life  from  God's  jurisdiction,  and  confidence  in  the 
creature  for  happiness,  are  what  shuts  out  Christ  from  our  hearts. 
These  topics  are  set  forth  in  the  220  pages  of  this  little  volume, 
with  much  aptness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  language.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  author  shows  his  strong  partiality  for  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  he  holds  so  high  a  position,  and 
rebukes  those  who  share  in  the  growing  discontent  with  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  their  baptism.  In  his  chapr 
ter,  too,  "What  have  we  to  begin  upon?"  he  says,  "I  answer, 
upon  the  grace  of  our  baptism:  this  is  the  grand  starting-point 
of  all  Christian  effort.  And  the  special  blessing  of  infant  bap- 
tism is  this,  that  God,  in  it,  *  prevents'  us,  (in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word  *  prevents,')  anticipates  us  with  his  grace,  anticipates 
consciousness,  anticipates  temptation,  anticipates  sin,  so  that 
when  the  powers  of  evil  throw  up  their  approaches  to  the  soul, 
they  find  the  Holy  Spirit  in  possession  of  the  fortress  before 
them;  and  thus,  before  one  who  i^  baptized  in  infancy  can  be 
soiled  with  evil,  he  is  tinctured  with  good."  He  proceeds  then 
to  speak  of  "the  relationship  contracted  by  baptism — 'baptism 
wherein  I  was  made  a  child  of  God,'" — and  says,  that  "nothing 
which  occurs  in  after  life  can  rase  the  seal  off  the  bond  of  their 
baptism."  He  afterwards  explains,  that,  "In  God's  family  there 
is  a  sonship  of  moral  aflSnity,  as  well  as  a  far  wider  sonship  of 
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gacramental  relation ;  and  of  course  it  is  only  those  who  exhibit 
the  sonship  of  moral  affinity  that  will  be  recognised  as  sons  at 
the  great  day ;  all  else  will  be  repudiated  and  disowned  by  our 
Heavenly  Father." 

We  are  under  no  obligation  to  reconcile  these  two  statements. 
Fidelity  to  the  ritual  of  his  own  Church,  which  did  not  free  itself 
wholly  from  Romanizing  errors,  gave  rise  to  the  first;  fideUty  to 
truth  required  the  last.  Baptism  does  not,  as  Rome  maintains, 
impress  an  indelible  character  upon  the  soul,  and  secure  to  it  an 
infusion  of  sanctifying  grace.  Nor  is  the  grace  signified,  tied  to 
the  sign  so  closely  by  the  sacramental  union,  as  Luther  held. 
Yet  our  Confession  goes  beyond  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  that  the 
outward  rite  is  a  mere  representation  of  the  truth  by  symbol. 
It  affirms  "that  by  the  right  use  of  this  ordinance  the  grace 
promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited"  [adminis- 
tered?] "and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such,  (whether  of 
age  or  infants,)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto;"  making  its 
efficacy  dependent  thus  upon  the  right  use  of  the  ordinance  and 
the  secret  purpose  of  God. 

These  exceptional  passages,  to  which  we  have  well-founded 
objections  from  their  ritualistic  tendency,  being  abated,  w©  re- 
commend the  book  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  advance  in  that 
best  of  all  studies  and  employments,  "The  Pursuit  of  Holiness." 


A  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney's  work  on  Sacred 
Rhetoric  has  been  unavoidably  postponed. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Moral  philosophy  as  a  science  is  older  than  Christianity,  and 
many  of  its  doctrines  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest  pagan  writers; 
and  while  some  are  true,  because  drawn  from  natural  law,  re- 
cognising principles  imbedded  in  human  nature  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  yet  many  are  false,  being  the  fruit  of  minds  be- 
clouded by  human  depravity. 

In  looking  to  the  origin  and  bistory  of  ethical  philosophy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  tbat  many  of  its  truths  were  first  recognised 
in  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  But  this,  with  all 
its  merit,  is  an  imperfect  basis;  and  while  it  has  performed  a 
most  useful  mission,  in  being  thus  connected  witb  that  great 
system  which  has  m.odified  the  equitable  principles  of  law 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  yet,  when  placed  among  the 
great  family  of  sciences  and  there  left  to  be  sustained  by  the 
inherent  merit  of  its  principles,  from  its  earliest  day  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  failed  to  attain  the  great  end  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

We  do  not  say  that  moral  philosophy  as  a  science  has  en- 
tirely failed,  but  that  it  has  fallen  far  below  the  noble  purposes 
intelligent  minds  designed  for  it  and  had  a  right  to  expect  at  its 
VOL.  XXII.,  NO.  1. — 1.  * 
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hands.  From  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  no  writer  has  placed 
the  science  of  moral  philosophy  upon  its  true  basis — the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

It  will  not  be  attempted  to  review  the  tenets  of  pagan  writers 
(5^     on  ethics;  for,  notwithstanding  the  development  of  an  occasional 
truth,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  make  no  progress  in  building  up 
a  science,  the  foundation  of  which  was  essentially  defective. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  idea  of  moral  phi- 
losophy except  such  as  arose  from  principles  of  human  nature, 
from  fallen  man's  conception  of  natural  right  and  justice;  which 
we  all  know,  left  to  a  human  standard,  must  have  been  tinged 
with  every  hue  of  imperfect  human  nature. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  ancient  authors  will 
recognise  at  once  the  great  and  fundamental  error  of  their  entire 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  in  reducing  every  principle  to  a 
practical  test.  At  best,  their  efforts  were  directed  either  to  the 
practical  application  of  their  jurisprudence,  or  mere  political 
schemes  to  the  &ver  shifting  wants  of  the  community.  Is  it  sur- 
prising, then,  that  we  find  that  moral  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
and  politics,  attempted  to  be  mingled  in  one  common  structure, 
were  all  a  failure,  and  especially  as  far  as  the  sublime  science  of 
ethics  was  connected  with  them  ? 

The  principles  of  jurisprudence  as  a  human  science  have  not 
failed,  but  it  has  often  been  the  regret  of  the  jurist  that  they 
have  fallen  very  far  below  human  anticipation.  The  philosophy 
of  government  has  ever  been  fluctuating,  and  its  application  to 
the  necessities  of  the  body  politic  as  changeable  as  the  different 
forms  in  which  nations  and  communities  have  ever  existed.  And 
why  ?  They  are  mere  human  appliances  for  man's  human  wants. 
Moral  philosophy  has  a  higher  mission.  It  addresses  itself  to 
man's  moral  nature,  and  seeks  to  establish  a  code  and  to  make 
known  those  principles  which  will  announce  his  duty  to  his 
fellow  man,  and  teach  him  his  relations  not  only  to  society,  but 
to  God. 

It  is  wonderful,  though  capable  of  explanation,  why  all  writers, 
since  the  Christian  era,  have  failed  to  establish  permanent 
theories  in  moral  philosophy;  and  it  is  from  the  fact  that  they 
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have  without  exception  treated  this  science,  as  did  every  writer 
before   the  advent,  as  resting  on  merely  human  and  political' 
views,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  Every 
educated  man  admires  the  beauty  and  eloquence  that  adorn  the 
writings  of  those  classic  pages  which  have  enriched  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature;  but,  from  Aristotle  to  Cicero,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  mental  power  of  the  one,  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  of  the  other,  reaching  almost  to  the 
sublime,  and  the  many  philosophers  which  existed  between  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived — we  can  only  bestow  on  the  best  of 
them  the  award  of  learning,  -talent,  and  sometimes  high-toned' 
virtue;  to  which  their  moral  philosophy  added  a  few  fragrant 
wreaths,  whose  freshness  could  last  only  for  a  time;  because  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  spirit  of  an  unfailing 
Christian  philosophy,  it  did  not  and  could  not  rest  '^  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages." 

We  announce,  then,  this  truth,  and  wish  to  maintain  it,  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  basis  of  moral  science  embracing  politi- 
cal and  social  ethics.  The  subject  presents  to  us  a  wide  field  for 
historic  and  philosophic  research,  embracing  many  departments 
of  literature  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  review  the  vast  number  of  writers  on  moral  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  politics;  but  to  examine  in  some  respects  the  differ- 
ence between  pagan  philosophy  and  moral  science  as  it  has 
existed  since  the  Reformation. 

The  examination  of  this  question  will  present  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful field,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  cultivated  minds.  The  dawn' 
of  pagan  moral  philosophy — we  dread  the  use  of  the  term — may 
be  distinctly  traced  to  Greece,  at  a  period  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  y,.  c;  and,  notwithstanding  its  many  glaring 
defects,  cultivated  nations  to  this  day  attribute  inestimable  bless- 
ings to  its  influence. 

The  various  tenets  of  ancient  moral  philosophy  were  based 
alone  upon  the  natural  feelings,  and  were  consequently  often 
false.  Whatsoever  truth  they  contained  was  mostly  inculcated 
from  a  personal  or  selfish  motive — motives  in  themselves  only 
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partially  good,  and  wholly  insufficient  to  support  the  grand 
fabric  of  a  science  the  most  useful,  and  indeed  the  most  neces- 
sary, of  all  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  man. 

We  gain  a  full  and  satisfactory  insight  into  the  power  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  Pagan  philosophy,  by  reference  to  the  doctrines 
of  Plato,  Socrates,  Epicurus,  and  the  sophists  in  Greece;  while 
among  the  Romans  we  learn  all  that  is  necessary  to  our  subject 
from  the  pages  of  Cicero  and  Quintillian,  especially  the  former, 
who  stood  preeminent  in  the  philosophy  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
was  a  voluminous  writer  on  morals,  and,  like  Socrates,  came 
nearer  the  doctrines  of  Christian  truth  than  other  pagan  writers. 
But  to  suppose  Socrates,  or  Cicero,  or  any  writer  of  pagan 
philosophy,  the  representative  of  Christianity,  is  an  error  of 
frightful  magnitude,  and  from  which  Christians  of  this  day  should 
endeavor  to  be  delivered. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
Arminian,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  Greek  philosophy 
fulfilled  a  preparatory  miseion  for  Christianity,*  a  doctrine  the 
essence  of  infidelity. 

We  have  been  taught,  and  it  is  the  creed  of  the  educated,  to 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  opinions  of  popular  writers 
on  moral  philosophy,  because  it  is  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
from  which  the  public  and  private  character  of  nations  are 
formed,  as  it  modifies  their  laws,  and  social  and  domestic  habits, 
and  is  an  unfailing  source  of  accurate  information  in  reference 
to  their  religion.  Poetry  deals  with  the  ideal,  the  immaterial; 
but  moral  philosophy  with  the  practical  every-day  exercise  of 
the  political  and  social  virtues,  the  public  and  private  character 
and  acts  of  a  people.  The  established  relations  of  society,  and 
the  institutions  of  a  state,  must  and  do  arise  out  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  moral  relations  which  men  bear  to  each  other ; 
nor  can  the  student  fail  to  observe  how  absolute  has  been  the 
influence  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  connection  of  moral 
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philosophy  with  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  or  Paganism  on 
the  other. 

Before  advancing  further  in  this  discussion,  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  explain  the  sense  in  which  the  term  moral  philosophy 
is  used.  Wajland  defines  it  "the  science  of  the  moral  law;" 
Paley,  as  "the  science  which  teaches  us  our  duty,  and  the 
reasons  for  it."  We  prefer  the  definition  of  Paley,  and  from  it, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  period  which  preceded  the  New  Testament 
was  inadequate  to  produce  such  science.  Pagan  philosophy 
knew  nothing  of  the  true  foundation  on  which  rests  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  moral  science.  The  mere  natural  principle  of  right 
and  wrong  was  all  that  pagan  philosophy  could  grasp;  it  knew 
nothing  of  the  moral  law  until  the  advent  of  the  Saviour;  and, 
as  we  have  previously  alluded  to  Dr.  Cocker  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  we  say  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  him  to  contend  for 
the  contrary,  for  there  is  no  evidence  in  sacred  or  profane  history 
that  the  Grecian  philosophers  ever  knew  any  thing  of  Hebrew 
literature  or  Hebrew  worship;  as  even  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
they  knelt  to  ''Hhe  unknown  God.'' 

To  this  broad  and  comprehensive  science  is  allied  the  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  one  of  intellectual  philosophy,  as  it  woos 
its  sister  into  its  almost  illimitable  range.  Moral  philosophy 
involves  the  conscience,  the  great  faculty  which  is  the  main 
spring  to  duty,  and  aids  in  adjusting  the  moral  machine  for 
action.  In  the  moral,  social,  and  political  relations  of  life,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  great  writers  on  moral  philosophy,  on 
law,  on  civil  government,  have  ignored  the  true  principles  of 
duty.  Not  one  since  the  Reformation,  and  none  before  it,  has 
written  a  work,  or  published  an  essay,  embodying  the  principles 
of  moral  philosophy,  as  correlated  with  the  truth  of  religion, 
with  the  exception  of  C.  A.  Row  of  England.  This  writer  has 
contributed  a  powerful  pamphlet  to  the  cause  of  moral  science.* 

In  every  department  of  public  and  private  life,  natural  reason 
has  exercised  very  rightfully  a  powerful  influence;  for  it  maybe 
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truthfully  maintained,  that  whatsoever  it  appoints  for  all  man- 
kind, becomes  the  law  of  nations.  But  human  reason  is  full  of 
error  ;  and  natural,  as  well  as  national  law,  as  understood  by  the 
human  mind,  have  each  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  been 
often  subverted  by  new  views,  and  in  their  application  to  the 
wants  as  well  as  the  desires  of  nations  been  exceedingly  fluctu- 


ating. 


It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  politics  has  done  much  to  de- 
,  moralise  and  degrade  the  science  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
public  eye.  History  is  replete  with  what  are  considered  brilliant 
acts  of  diplomacy,  accomplished  in  disregard  of  truth  and 
honesty  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  securing  some  advantage  in 
a  treaty,  or  public  negotiation ;  and  now,  under  such  influence, 
political  ethics,  through  its  own  self-distorted  medium,  has  in- 
duced the  world  to  applaud,  in  a  political  sense,  the  idea  that 
an  honest  diplomat  is  unfit  for  the  situation,  on  account  of  his 
honesty. 

Political  philosophy,  like  national  law  and  moral  philosophy, 
is  the  reduction  of  moral  truth  to  a  system  :  but  it  is  a  system 
which  has  failed,  and  this  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove. 

A  very  eminent  English  author,  writing  on  ethics  and  the 
Roman  law,  traces  with  much  force  the  power  of  the  former 
over  the  jurisprudence  of  the  latter,  and  also  the  indebtedness 
of  moral  philosophy  to  Roman  law.  lie  confines  his  efforts  to  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation,  and  remarks  that,  since  the 
rise  of  critical  philosophy,  moral  science  has  almost  wholl}''  lost 
its  olden  meaning,  and  except  where  it  is  preserved  under  a  de- 
based form  in  the  casuistry  still  cultivated  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  it  seems  to  be  regarded  nearly  universally  as  a 
branch  of  ontological  inquiry.* 

"The  science  of  moral  theology,  as  it  was  first  called  and  is 
still  designated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  was  undoubtedly 
constructed,  to  the  full  knowledge  of  its  authors,  by  taking  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  from  the  system  of  the  Church,  and  by  using 
the  language  and  methods  of  jurisprudence  for  their  expression 
and  expansion.     While  this   process  went  on,  it  was   inevitable 
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that  jurisprudence,  though  merely  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  should  communicate  its  color  to  the  thought  itself."* 

The  amount  of  Roman  law  in  moral  theology  became  smaller 
and  smaller;  and  moral  theology,  degraded  into  casuistry,  has 
lost  nearly  all  interest  to  the  leaders  of  European  speculation. 

Moral  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  may  be  consid- 
ered almost  a  new  science.  And,  in  the  language  of  Maine, 
"casuistry  went  on  with  its  disastrous  refinements  till  it  ended 
in  so -attenuating  the  moral  features  of  actions,  and  so  belying 
the  moral  instincts  of  our  being,  that  at  length  the  conscience  of 
mankind  rose  suddenly  in  revolt  against  it,  and  consigned  to  one 
common  ruin  the  system  and  its  doctors. "f 

This  branch  of  the  subjiect  we  shall  pursue  no  further,  but 
direct  our  inquiry  into  the  failure  of  the  system  of  moral  phi- 
losophy as  a  science,  in  its  practical  bearing  on  the  jurispru- 
dence, the  politics,  and  the  social  relations  of  modern  life;  for 
to  these  it  extends.  Within  the  last  four  centuries,  many 
authors  of  great  learning  and  talent  have  devoted  their  time  to 
inquiries  upon  the  various  branches  of  moral  philosophy;  and 
while  it  is  evident,  that  in  many  instances  they  have  elaborated 
important  truths,  useful,  practical,  and  brilliant,  they  have  left 
the  most  important,  the  most  valuable  and  indispensable  science 
known  to  man,  in  some  respects  more  benighted  and  more  in- 
complete than  any  other — the  science  of  moral  philosophy. 

It  is  appropriate,  and  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  that 
moral  philosophy,  without  ever  having  acknowledged  it,  is  vastly 
indebted  to  the  judiciary  for  many  of  its  best  principles,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  applied  in  a  worldly  sense. 

It  was  forcibly  said  by  an  American  statesman,  "Where  was 
there  a  higher  function  or  dignity  than  that  of  a  chancellor  to 
dispense  equity  between  litigants  and  to  the  widow  and  orphan? 
Learned  and  virtuous  judges  were  the  great  masters,  and  law- 
yers the  apprentices  of  justice.  No  morality,  save  that  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  was  more  ennobling  than  that  of  a  court  of 
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equity."*  In  a  moral  sense,  the  influence  of  the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful maxims  of  law  and  equity  have  exercised  an  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  political  and  social  ethics  and  morality  of  many 
nations. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
moral  philosophy  as  a  science,  and  its  mission  as  an  intellectual 
and  moral  agent  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  human  race ; 
and  while  it  has  done  much  thereto,  yet  the  student  pursues  a 
painful  track  as  he  wends  his  way  along  the  weary  and  misty 
and  obscure  path  that  conducts  him  through  its  history  during 
the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  with  here  and  there  only  a 
faint  torch-light,  which  seemed  to  be  extinguished  by  each  suc- 
ceeding wind  of  doctrine. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  opinions  of  a  few  leading  philosophers 
will  fully  illustrate  the  position  we  maintain;  and  with  all  their 
transcendent  genius  and  skill  and  learning,  lighted  up  in  many 
instances  by  purity  of  sentiment  and  exalted  character,  their 
efforts  to  found  a  moral  science  upon  human  ethics  and  mere  in- 
tellectual philosophy  have  been  but  a  series  of  failures,  in  which 
every  department  of  life  bears  full  melancholy  testimony. 

Let  us  but  refer  to  the  doctrines  of  a  few  great  writers  who 
erected  a  light-house  now  and  then  along  this  dark  and  clouded 
coast.  Among  English  philosophers  we  are  met  by  the  systems 
which  imply  the  impossibility  of  a  law  of  obligation,  and  boldly 
asserting  that  there  can  be  no  rights  or  duties  in  a  proper  sense. 
Under  this  head  may  be  classed  pantheism,  mysticism,  scepti- 
cism, and  finally  systems  denying  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Every  system  of  scepticism  necessarily  ends  in  throwing  doubts 
over  every  idea  of  obligation,  and  consequently  in  a  denial  of 
human  rights  and  the  existence  of  moral  principle.  In  reference 
to  the  system  of  necessity,  as  illustrated  by  Ilobbes,  human  lib- 
erty is  absolutely  denied  and  man  made  a  mere  machine;  and 
Hume  reaches  the  same  point  of  infidelity  by  tracing  the  origin 
of  all  our  knowledge  to  experience. 

There  is  no  system  connected  with  moral  philosophy  which 
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has  involved  more  subtle  thought  and  disquisition  than  the  doc- 
trine of  mysticism,   implying  a  direct  communication  between 
man  and  God  through  the  inward  perception  of  the  mind,  and 
'  it  in  its  turn  has  confused  and  bewildered  the  French  and  Ger- 

man mind  into  more  forms  of  infidelity  than  any  branch  of 
modern  speculation.  Then  may  be  noticed  that  abominable 
system  which  has  existed  in  various  ages,  which  either  sought 
the  absorption  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  of  God  in  nature,  or 
the  absorption  of  nature  in  God,  and  is  known  as  pantheism.  It 
has  appeared  under  so  many  different  forms,  and  has  received  so 
many  modifications  from  philosophers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish at  all  times  its  essential  principles,  further  than  a  constant 
and  perpetual  atheism,  and  an  unfailing  tendency  to  degrade  the 
human  mind  to  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  in  which  the  soul 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  God  as  the  animal  body  or  the 
tiny  leaflet  that  quivers  in  the  breeze. 

Then  grave  philosophers  spring  up  and  proclaim  what  is  known 
as  the  selfish  system,  among  the  leaders  of  which  may  be  classed 
Ilobbes.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  doctrine  that  human  actions 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  desire  of  pleasure  and  abhorrence 
of  pain.  At  a  later  day  Bentham  adopted  the  selfish  system  of 
Hobbes,  with  which  he  interlinked  the  false  theory  of  utilitarian- 
ism. All  of  these  systems  deny  the  existence  in  human  nature 
of  any  disinterested  motive,  than  which  no  grosser  or  more  un- 
christian error  ever  existed,  for  the  Bible  forbids  it.  Among 
the  great  systems  which  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  as 
a  human  basis  for  moral  philosophy  may  be  noticed  that  of  the 
moral  sentiments.  The  most  distinguished  writer  on  this  subject 
was  Adam  Smith.  In  his  "Moral  Sentiments,"  our  actions  are 
ascribed  to  sympathy;  a  doctrine  which  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  formed  the  basis  of  a  large  and  popu- 
lar school  in  moral  philosophy,  which,  seventeen  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  was  much  im- 
paired by  the  publication,  by  the  same  author,  of  a  work  of  more 
power,  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  which  he  boldly  asserted 
and  maintained  the  very  opposite — that  human  actions  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  selfishness;  which  maybe  true  under  that  universally 
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false  administration  of  political  affairs  with  which  the  world  is 
afflicted,  but  which  a  sound  morality  so  deeply  regrets  and 
rejects.  Buckle  has  attempted,  quite  unsuccessfully,  to  har- 
monise the  two  theories  of  this  distinguished  writer.  A  clear 
analysis  of  the  two  systems  will  show  that  the  idea  of  men  being 
governed  by  sympathy  is  unsound  as  a  moral  principle,  and  con- 
sequently equally  so  in  a  Christian  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
induce  mankind  to  sustain  fallen  human  nature  in  every  crime, 
by  covering  its  wickedness  with  a  sympathetic  tear  for  every 
offence;  and  while  in  the  political  world  selfishness  is  the  god 
of  the  day,  it  is  but  a  deity  taken  from  the  heathen  Pantheon, 
as  it  is  evident  that  it  is  mammon  who  has  established  his  do- 
minion over  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  the  gratification  of  a  corrupt  nature. 

We  would  ask  no  stronger  argument  to  show  to  intelligent 
and  thinking  men  the  truth  of  our  position  that  moral  philoso- 
phy has  all  along  through  its  misty  history  rested  upon  a  false 
foundation,  than  these  constant  appeals  to  man's  evil  nature  to 
sustain  the  truth  of  its  doctrines. 

Hume,  the  infidel,  and  after  him,  Hutcheson,  assumed  the 
sympathetic  theory  to  be  true;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is, 
next  to  selfishness,  a  powerful  motive  to  human  actions,  but,  as 
we  remarked  above,  an  unsound  dogma  to  be  introduced  into 
moral  philosophy,  especially  when  it  becomes  so  very  popular 
among  infidel  writers. 

Jouffroy  has  treated  this  subject  with  much  clearness  and 
truth.     He  says: 

"Imagine  now  some  instinctive  philosopher — Smith,  Hume, 
Hutcheson,  for  instance — seeking  among  the  various  kinds  of 
good,  which  have  all  the  same  character,  the  moral  good,  that  is 
to  say,  the  supreme  good,  to  which  all  others  should  be  sacrificed; 
and  among  other  various  motives,  all  having  equal  authority,  the 
the  moral  motive,  the  sovereign  motive  to  w»hich  all  others  should 
yield,  and  which  may  impose  duties  and  obligations, — and  con- 
ceive of  his  embarrassment.  He  is  to  find,  among  these  diverse 
kinds  of  good,  one  which  may  rightfully  be  placed  before  all 
others,  and  be  called  emphatically  the  true  good;  he  is  to  fiind, 
among  these  desires  one  which  has  some  title  of  sovereignty 
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over  all  others,  and  which  may  be  recognised  as  obligatory. 
Here  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  instinctive  system  is  ever  in 
danger  of  being  wrecked;  and  to  avoid  it  the  advocates  of  the 
system  have  followed  two  different  courses — some  following 
Smith  and  others  Hume. 

"Now  how  has  Smith  attempted  to  escape  this  difficulty?  He 
has  simply  selected,  from  these  various  kinds  of  good,  one  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  moral  good,  and  the  true  good;  and  among 
the  different  desires  he  has  chosen  one  which  he  calls  the  moral 
motive,  the  motive  that  ought  to  control  all  other  desires."* 

Moral  philosophy,  after  floating  over  an  unknown  sea,  with- 
out chart  or  compass,  and  as  if  desiring  to  escape  the  many 
errors  which  centuries  had  gathered  around  her,  fell  upon  another 
device — a  system  fatal  to  a  sound  philosophy,  though  approach- 
ing more  nearly  the  solution  of  the  problem  than  any  yet  exam- 
ined. This  is  the  rational  system,  which,  in  modern  times,  owes 
its  popularity  to  Dr.  Price,  a  celebrated  metaphysician  and  a 
very  popular  writer  on  moral  science. 

In  the  first  place,  rationalism  as  a  doctrine  of  philosophy, 
supposes  that  reason  furnishes  certain  elements  of  knowledge, 
and  without  which  experience  would  be  useless.  It  opposes  all 
sensualism,  and  refuses  to  refer  our  knowledge  either  to  sensa- 
tion or  reflection.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  in  theology 
it  has  led  to  scepticism — a  mild  phrase  by  which  modern  infidelity 
is  often  designated  ;  for  it  adopts  reason  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
faith,  exclusive  of  revelation.  That  human  conduct  is  to  be 
regulated  by  reason  is  to  a  large  extent  true — it  is  an  old 
dogma,  and  is  the  lonely  and  isolated  prop  of  pagan  philosophy. 
Such  was  the  Platonic  theory  four  hundred  years  B.  c,  and  in 
it  are  many  glimpses  of  heavenly  truth,  surrounded  with  mysti- 
cal extravagances  which  could  never  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  unassisted  power  of  mere  reason. 

Reason  being  a  power  of  the  human  mind,  is  liable  to  constant 
error;  indeed  truth  itself,  which  is  abstractly  right,  and  based 
upon  principles  which  are  unerring,  is  often  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  misapplied  in  the  conduct  of  worldly  afTairs,   and  we 
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see  daily  in  the  administration  of  our  business  transactions  the 
many  false  steps  reason  alone  is  answerable  for. 

In  moral  philosophy,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
strongest  principle,  that  of  rationalism,  not  only  falls  far  below 
the  true  and  exalted  standard  by  which  human  action  should  be 
regulated,  but  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  individual  and  na- 
tional crime. 

There  are  two  fatal  objections  to  the  rational  systems:  in 
morals  it  leads  to  the  most  wicked  habits  and  disastrous  results ; 
and  when  it  seeks  an  unnatural  and  forced  connexion  with 
theology,  it  leads  to  infidelity. 

In  reference  to  its  evil  influences  in  an  ethical  sense,  it  leaves 
every  question  to  be  decided  by  human  reason,  subjected  to  all 
the  fallibilities  and  wicked  passions  of  the  human  mind;  which, 
unassisted  by  divine  revelation  and  the  direct  influence  of  Deity, 
has  ever,  and  always  will,  prove  a  mistaken  guide  to  the  path- 
way of  truth  and  right.  Look  to  the  many  wicked  deeds  men 
have  committed,  which  they  satisfy  themselves  are  right,  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  purely  mental  in  its  operation.  Cast  but 
a  glance  along  the  historic  page,  and  we  see  cabinets  and  con- 
gresses in  solemn  session,  and  after  deliberate  debate,  resolve  on 
and  execute  plans  which,  with  the  most  violent  wickedness,  ulti- 
mately overwhelm  nations  by  the  rude  and  violent  shock  of  war. 
Elaborate  essays  are  written,  vast  volumes  composed,  to  justify 
the  course  of  nations  whose  track  is  marked  year  after  year  with 
blood;  and  this  under  a  system  of  ethical  philosophy  which  has 
the  imposing  and  rightful  nomenclature  of  rationalism,  whereby 
every  crime  known  to  the  Decalogue  is  defended  upon  some  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  or  policy,  or  necessity. 

That  this  rational  system,  in  its  connexion  with  theology,  has 
led  to  some  of  the  most  shocking  forms]  of  infidelity,  cannot  be 
denied ;  for  it  places  the  impotent  and  short-sighted  capacity  of 
man  in  open  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  the  voice  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  faith  on  the  human  mind — that  sanc- 
tified communion  of  man  with  his  Maker.  That  such  a  system 
of  moral  philosophy,  which,  like  every  one  that  has  been  the 
product  of  human  reason,  should  not  only  be  defective  but  ruin- 
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ous,  is  no  longer  surprising;  because  upon  investigation  it  is 
evident  no  system  of  moral  philosophy  has  ever  yet  been  erected 
upon  the  only  foundation  on  which  there  can  be  a  lasting  super- 
structure— the  religious  principle. 

It  must  appear  as  true  to  every  one  that  the  different  systems 
of  moral  philosophy  which  have  been  examined,  and  the  various 
theories  they  present,  have  been  the  fruitful  agents  of  the  evil 
spirit  of  scepticism,  which  we  find  not  only  pervading  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  conduct  and  human  sentiment  in  their  relations 
to  man  with  his  fellow-man,  but  investing  itself  with  every  form 
of  infidelity,  in  the  vain  and  frantic  effort  to  sever  the  faith  of 
the  Christian — that  bright  and  unsullied  chain  which  binds  him 
to  his  Maker's  throne. 

From  the  rationalism  of  modern  schools  we  learn  much  that 
is  true,  beautiful,  and  practical;  but  we  have  seen  how  defective, 
indeed,  how  dangerous  is  the  system,  not  only  to  the  political  and 
social  interest  of  the  community  but  to  the  most  vital  interest 
of  morality  itself.  We  are  compelled  to  resort  to  higher  prin- 
ciple than  reason — the  conscience — by  which  we  not  only  mean 
the  faculty  of  judging  of  one's  conduct  in  reference  to  right  and 
wrong,  but  something  still  higher — the  moral  sense. 

The  correlation  between  reason  and  conscience  involves  some 
very  nice  and  beautiful  views  in  intellectual  as  well  as  in  moral 
philosophy — relations  to  which  are  strongly  though  delicately 
intertwined. 

Conscience  springs  from  the  moral  faculty;  and  here  we  adopt 
the  position  of  Stewart  that  the  moral  faculty  springs  from  a 
principle  in  human  nature.  We  take  this  to  be  true,  and  to 
constitute  a  permanent  stand-point  in  moral  philosophy.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  Stewart,  and  reflects  the  views  of  the  modern 
school  in  England  and  America,  that  the  moral  faculty,  like  that 
of  reason,  requires  care  and  cultivation  for  its  development ;  and, 
like  reason,  it  has  a  gradual  progress. 

In  looking  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  moral  faculty, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  reciprocal  relation  between  conscience  and 
reason  is  maintained  under  the  laws  of  mind,  and  that  no  system 
of  moral  philosophy  can  be  established  upon  the  development  of 
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the  moral  faculty  that  does  not  involve  the  rationalistic  system ; 
and  we  are  afraid  to  adopt  as  a  system  any  principles  that  are 
not  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  reason. 

Since  the  publication  of  Stewart's  work  on  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,  two  theories  on  the  nature  of  virtue  have 
appeared  and  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Europe  and 
America — Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress 
of  Ethical  Philosophy  ;  and  Jouffroy's  Coiirs  de  Droit  Natural. 
They  are  brilliant  and  beautiful  works. 

Mackintosh,  while  holding  that  morality  is  an  original  quality 
of  actions,  admits  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  moral  conscience  in  man  free  from 
the  operations  of  reason.  The  distinguished  author  did  not 
intend  to  make  the  admission  claimed  for  him  in  this  essay,  for 
he  attempted  in  the  paper  before  us — the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy — to  build  up  a  theory  that  claims  supremacy  and 
command  over  the  conscience;  but  while  doing  so,  he  yet 
could  not  escape  the  inevitable  authority  of  reason.  In  his  re- 
marks on  Butler,  he  says:  "Nothing  stands  between  the  moral 
sentiments  and  their  object;"  yet  he  admits  that  conscience  is 
the  creature  of  education,  and  if  educated,  by  what  ?  By  some 
mental  process,  which  can  be  none  but  reason. 

According  to  Price  and  Stewart,  the  idea  of  good  is  only  an 
idea  of  a  quality  in  actions  recognised  by  intuitive  reason.  "In 
my  opinion,"  says  Jouffroy,  "this  is  true  only  of  moral  good.  I 
grant  the  idea  of  moral  good  is  the  idea  of  a  certain  quality  in 
actions,  a  quality  which  really  exists  in  them,  and  which  my 
reason  discovers." 

It  is  not  to  review  these  two  last  mentioned  writers  that  we 
have  introduced  them  before  the  reader,  but  simply  to  use  them 
as  distinguished  authority  to  show  that  all  systems  of  moral  phi- 
losophy which  have  been  presented  to  the  world,  even  the  most 
imposing,  are  necessarily  erroneous  and  defective;  and  so  long 
as  they  are  based  upon  intellectual  philosophy,  and  it  makes  no 
higher  effort  for  the  absolute  good  than  can  be  attained  and  ap- 
preciated by  human  nature  under  the  operation  of  the  intellect, 
the  entire  system  of  moral  philosophy  will  be,  as  it  has  been  with 
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all  of  its  grandeur,  but  a  waif  on  the  great  ocean  of  human 
thought,  which,  when  picked  up  by  one  age,  is  as  surely  aban- 
doned by  another;  and  though  founded  as  a  science  upon  na- 
tural law,  it  will  never  reach  its  true  dignity,  nor  perform  its 
mission,  so  long  as  human  intellect  seeks  to  perpetuate  its  truths 
by  the  puny  efforts  of  unassisted  human  reason. 

In  moral  philosophy,  the  office  of  reason  must  be  to  lead  us  to 
cultivate  with  care  that  good  disposition  which  will  induce  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means  in  our  power  for  the  wise  regu- 
lation of  our  external  conduct.  Here  we  see  no  ethical  system 
can  be  perfect  which  stops  at  this  point ;  indeed,  it  has  been  a 
false  genius  which  has  misled  philosophy  far  from  the  truth,  as 
it  plays  around  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart.  Then  the 
effort  of  good  and  enlightened  men  has  been  directed  to  those 
nice  and  subtle  questions  often  puzzling  the  science  of  ethics, 
>  and  has  given  rise  in  modern  times  to  a  department  which  deter- 

mines cases  of  conscience,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Casuistry. 

Reason  has  either  failed  to  satisfy  us,  or  has  misled  its  victim  ; 
and  hence  the  feeling 

Whatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God  : 

— a  false  sentiment  of  the  past,  introduced  into  man's  phi- 
losophy, which,  like  a  luminous  mental  meteor,  has  often  proven 
an  ignis  fatuus  that  has  seduced  many  a  soul  into  the  inextri- 
cable bogs  and  quagmires  of  infidelity. 

We  do  not  deny  that  conscience  is  an  original  faculty  by 
which  we  form  conceptions  of  moral  qualities,  that  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  it  is  a  universal  faculty;  yet  we  cannot  build  up  a  system  of 
moral  philosophy  from  it,  nor  with  it  and  reason  combined.  If 
we  attempt  to  separate  reason  and  conscience,  where  is  the  com- 
pass by  which  the  moral  faculty  is  to  be  guided  ?  Is  it  nature? 
That  is  subject  to  human  training.  The  moral  faculty  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  dominion  of  the  intellect ;  and  however  pure 
and  unsullied  may  be  the  conscience,  its  surface  will  be  discol- 
ored by  the  moral   atmosphere  inevitably  breathed  by  human 
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nature ;  and  the  rays  of  light  that  might  guide  it  to  truth  will  be 
darkened  by  human  reason. 

"  To  understand  man,  we  must  look  beyond  the  individual 
man  and  his  actions  or  interest,  and  view  him  in  combination. 
It  is  in  society  that  man  first  feels  what  he  is;  first  becomes  what 
he  can  be.  In  society  an  altogether  new  set  of  spiritual  activi- 
ties are  involved,  and  the  old  immeasurably  quickened  and 
strengthened."  Thus  wrote  Carlyle,  the  great  systematic  op- 
poser  of  all  systems. 

With  regard  to  morals,  we  may  say,  it  is  in  society  that  it 
takes  many  new  forms,  and  as  it  appears  to  expand  itself,  it 
grows  into  many  errors. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  metaphysical  and  moral 
sciences  are  falling  into  decay.  Carlyle  says:  "In  most  of  the 
European  nations  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of 
mind;  only  more  or  less  advancement  in  the  general  science,  or 
the  special  sciences  of  matter."     Equally  true  is  it  in  America. 

Our  metaphysics  have  all  become  physics ;  not  a  spiritual  phi- 
losophy, but  a  material  one;  and  the  civilised  world  has  suffered 
from  it.  We  again  quote  from  Carlyle,  who  says:  *'In  fact,  an 
outward  persuasion  has  long  been  diffusing  itself,  and  now  and 
then  even  then  comes  to  utterance — that,  except  the  external, 
there  are  no  true  sciences ;  that,  to  the  inward  world,  our  only  con- 
ceivable road  is  through  the  outward;  that  in  short,  what  cannot 
be  investigated  and  understood  mechanically,  cannot  be  investi- 
gated and  understood  at  all."  This  was  written  in  1829;  and 
the  author  complained  that  this  exclusive  faith  in  mechanism  is 
no  where  more  visible  than  in  politics. 

The  distinguished  critic  has  lived  to  see  more  than  now  and 
then  "an  utterance"  of  this  philosophy.  It  has  become  a 
system,  and  as  such  has  affected  not  only  politics,  which  is  gene- 
rally at  this  day  the  reverse  of  morality,  but  the  system  of  ethics 
itself. 

F.  Guizot,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  civilisation  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  French  Revolution ;  they  present  a  splendid  review 
of  the  history  and   philosophy  of  that  period;  grand  and  mo- 
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mentous  as  it  was.  Guizot  was  the  first  distinguished  author 
who  intimated  the  influence  of  physical  geography  on  the  wealth 
and  development  of  different  nations.  If  philosophers  had  been 
content  to  leave  the  historical  question  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
French  philosopher,  it  would  have  done  no  harm.  But  the 
question  was  agitated  by  political  as  well  as  moral  philosophers, 
until  with  sacrilegious  hand  it  has  invaded  even  the  temple  of 
Christianity  itself.  And  for  this  no  man  is  more  responsible  than 
our  distinguished  and  learned  English  philosopher,  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle,  whose  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  though  never 
completed,  is  yet  a  monument  of  almost  unprecedented  learning, 
though  of  often  misapplied  philosophy.  The  author  looks  to  the 
material  development  of  a  nation  for  the  tendency  of  its  laws 
and  the  sentiments  of  its  moral  writers;  and  these,  he  contends, 
are  controlled  by  the  laws  of  physical  geography — climates, 
mountains,  valleys,  seas  and  rivers,  with  heat  and  cold,  sunshine 
and  clouds,  working  out  the  political,  the  moral,  the  sentimental 
views  of  a  people;  and  thus,  by  making  every  interest  subser- 
vient to  filthy  lucre,  moral  philosophy  has  been  subverted  from 
its  true  mission,  and  theories  of  ethics  made  the  sport  of  political 
gamblers,  philosophical  tradesmen  and  speculators,  who  test 
science,  and  even  religion  itself,  by  the  ring  of  the  metal. 

A  more  distinguished  and  abler  writer  than  Buckle  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  from  a  different  stand-point.  Dr.  Draper, 
of  New  York,  who,  while  he  bases  some  of  his  leading  theories 
of  political  philosophy  upon  physical  geography,  does  not  go  to 
the  extreme  length  of  Buckle  in  making  it  rule  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  of  nations. 

But  it  is  a  lamentable  truth  to  find  that  this  faith  in  physi- 
cal science  has  planted  itself  so  deeply  in  the  human  intellect 
that  men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the  invisible,  and  scarcely  look 
to  this  as  a  religious  age.  The  material,  and  not  the  divine,  has 
fastened  itself  upon  Europe  and  America.  In  the  language  of 
Carlyle:  "The  infinite,  absolute  character  of  virtue  has  passed 
into  a  finite,  conditional  one.  It  is  no  longer  a  worship  of  the 
beautiful  and  good,  but  a  calculation  of  the  profitable."  Making, 
alas!  too  true  the  irony  of  the  poet  Pope — 
VOL.  XXII.,  NO.  1. — 2. 
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Know  till  the  good  tluit  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind; 
Keasoii's  wludo  pleassure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Tlic  doctrine  of  the  controlling  influence  of  physical  geography 
over  the  destiny  of  nations  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  moral  phi- 
losophy which  lias  prevailed  in  England  since  the  days  of  Locke. 
lie  borrowed  the  system  of  materialism  from  pagan  writers  who 
knew  nothing  of  spiritual  religion;  but  all  was  material,  from 
which  Ilumc  and  his  followers  were  rapidly  towing  the  learning 
of  the  schools  into  atheism  and  fatalism. 

lleid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jouifroy, 
with  other  great  Christian  philosophers,  have  done  very  much  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  that  earlier  writers  threw  over  the  true  Cliris- 
tiaii  theory  of  moral  philosophy;  but  it  was  only  a  moral  struc- 
ture that  had  been  presented  to  the  world;  and  such  were  its 
materials,  though  rich  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  yet  unsubstan- 
tial and  the  subject  of  countless  modifications. 

In  this  essay  we  have  uniformly  maintained  the  doctrine  that 
the  moral  faculty  is  an  original  part  of  the  human  mind,  the 
great  laws  of  which  are  engraven  on  the  heart.  Here  we  coin- 
cide with  modern  standard  writers,  especially  those  of  the  school 
of  that  eminent  teacher  in  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  Du- 
gald  Stewart.  It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  differ  generally  with 
the  great  masters  of  this  science,  but  to  show  that  they  liave 
presented  to  the  world  and  built  up  a  scientific  system,  limiting 
the  origin  of  human  motive  and  seeking  the  regulation  thereof, 
without  a  due  and  proper  recognition  of  that  principle  which 
arose  in  the  mystic  depth  of  man's  soul,  and  which,  though  it 
flew  like  hallowed  fire  from  heart  to  heart,  is  nevertheless  embodied 
in  the  words  of  God  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  only, by  adopting  the  Christian  religion  as  the  mas- 
ter element  and  controlling  principle  in  the  moral  faculty  that 
we  ever  expect  to  reach  the  great  truths  of  moral  science  and  to 
give  them  that  influence  which  alone  can  render  them  of  value  to 
the  world.  Ingenuity  and  mechanical  philosophy  may  build  up 
the  resources  of  a  nation  in  wealth  and  bodily  comforts,  and  in 
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all  the  luxuries  that  human  beings  can  crave,  yet  there  is  a 
philosophy  beyond  the  touch  of  reason;  there  is  a  national  gran- 
deur whose  magnificence  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  proud 
cities  adorned  with  all  the  skill  of  architecture,  or  of  a  cultivated 
country  rich  only  in  physical  resources,  with  railroads  and  ships 
to  carry  the  products  of  the  workshops  and  fields  to  every  door. 
All  of  the  great  improvements  of  mechanical  philosophy  and  the 
great  advancements  of  wealth  have  very  often  proven  the  source 
of  those  mighty  streams  of  corruption  whose  waters,  instead  of 
purifying,  have  distempered  the  moral  atmosphere  with  death- 
bearing  malaria,  and  have  erected  along  the  track  of  time  many 
monuments  that  but  mark  the  sepulchres  of  nations. 

If  we  can  but  engraft  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
npon  moral  philosophy  and  make  its  richness  permeate  its  litera- 
ture, we  would  do  much  towards  destroying  the  present  age  of 
voluptuous  materialism  in  which  the  civilised  world  is  steeped. 
It  is  unfortunately  true,  interests  which  are  called  positive,  all 
of  which  are  embraced  in  gold  and  pleasure,  have  acquired  such 
an  ascendancy  throughout  the  civilised  world  that  society  in 
many  instances  has  lamentably  retrograded  almost  to  that  period 
of  paganism  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  deification  of  mat- 
ter, or  the  impersonation  of  passion  in  the  form  of  a  Venus,  a 
Bacchus,  or  a  Plutus. 

A  very  distinguished  and  eloquent  philosopher  says :  "  Observe 
what  happens  with  respect  to  industrial  progress.  Those  steam 
vessels  which  leave  our  ports  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  to 
traverse  the  immensity  of  ocean ;  those  burning  vehicles  which 
skim  along  our  plains  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  mountains, 
realising  under  our  eyes  what  would  have  seemed  a  dream  to  our 
fathers;  thoFC  other  machines  which  give  movement  to  gigantic 
workshops,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  set  in  motion  innumerable  instru- 
ments and  elaborate  with  the  most  wonderful  precision  the  most 
delicate  productions — all  this  is  great  and  wonderful."*  But 
with  all  this  man  is  dissatisfied,  and  the  present  age,  which 
physically  and  even  intellectually,  administers  so  much  to  mate- 

♦European  Civilisation,  by  Rev.  J.  Balmes — translated  from  the  Spanish. 
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rialism  and  to  passion,  is  much  to  blame.  Alas,  liow  deeply  does 
it  minister  to  human  misery  !  for,  in  the  language  of  the  author 
just  quoted,  "Man  feels  that  he  is  still  greater  than  these  ma- 
chines and  master-pieces  of  art;  his  heart  is  an  abyss  which 
nothing  can  fill;  give  him  the  whole  world  and  the  void  will  be 
the  same.  The  depth  is  immeasurable;  the  soul,  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  pos- 
session of  him." 

It  is  evident  to  the  historic  student,  that  ancient  civilisation 
is  vastly  different  from  the  modern ;  the  former  being  built  up 
entirely  by  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nations,  owes  its 
Success  to  that  source,  and  the  development  of  physical  science; 
but  trace  the  various  civilisations  of  antiquity  to  their  end,  how 
many  nations  of  immense  power,  revelling  in  every  luxury  that 
wealth  could  bestow,  have  found  their  end  in  the  indulgence  of 
passion,  and  the  effect  of  vice  ?  It  was  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  vitiated  habits  and  character  of  every  nation  of 
antiquity,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  Roman  civilisation,  that  its 
extinction  should  be  the  result  of  the  violation  of  every  moral 
law;  and  if  it  were  true,  as  Guizot  and  Buckle  have  contended, 
that  European  and  English  civilisation  are  the  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  laws  of  science  and  their  application 
to  human  wants,  then  will  every  form  of  modern  civilisation  pass 
away  in  similar  whirlpools  of  corruption  as  have  swallowed  up 
every  nation  that  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  intelligent  men,  that  the  development 
of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  human  wants,  is  necessary  to  its  civilisation,  and  fa- 
cilitates the  highest  intellectual  cultivation.  We  agree  that  the 
material  elements  "of  ancient  civilisation  are  very  extensively 
diffused  through  that  of  modern  nations;  and  unless  the  only 
conservative  and  antiseptic  power  that  is  known  to  man,  the 
laws  of  morality  as  purified  by  the  Christian  religion,  shall  be 
more  thoroughly  incorporated  in  its  every  principle,  man's  na- 
tural depravity  will  exercise  a  powerful  and  destructive  influence 
upon  it — not  entire  and  absolute,  because  the  vital  spark  of 
Christianity  can  never  be  extinguished;  though  the  moral  phi- 
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losophy  of  the  civilised  world  at  the  present  day  is  deeply  poi- 
soned with  infidelity  as  that  of  antiquity  was  with  materialism. 

How  beautiful  are  the  remarks  of  Ruskin,  which  we  insert  as 
applicable  to  our  subject: 

"And  all  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to  man, 
have  been  just  as  possible  to  him  since  first  he  was  made  of 
the  earth  as  they  are  now,  and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly 
in  peace.  To  watch  the  corn  grow,  and  the  blossoms  set;  to 
draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade;  to  read,  to 
think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray — these  are  the  things  that  make 
men  happy ;  they  have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these, 
they  never  will  have  the  power  to  do  more.  The  world's  pros- 
perity or  adversity  depends  upon  our  knowing  and  teaching 
these  few  things;  but  not  upon  iron,  or  glass,  or  electricity,  or 
steam — in  no  wise." 

How  beautifully  has  an  American  stateman  and  jurist,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  rich  and  splendid  principles 
of  moral  philosophy,  expressed  an  idea  germain  to  our  subject, 
when  he  said: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  eff"ace  it ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  wiU  crumble 
into  dust;  but,  if  we  will  work  upon  our  immortal  minds,  if  we 
imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  our 
fellow-men,  we  engrave  on  these  tablets  something  that  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity."'^' 

Dr.  Alexander  says : 

"Indeed,  to  know  that  our  conduct  should  be  conformed  to 
the  will  of  God,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  of 
which  this  is  one  of  the  intuitive  judgments.  If  we  had  no 
moral  faculty,  the  obligation  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  God 
would  not  be  felt.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  clear  data,  that  ultimately  all  duty  and  all  virtuous 
actions  may  be  referred  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  standard  by 
which  they  should  be  tried."! 

This  coincides  with  our  view  in  reference  to  adopting  as  the 
basis  of  moral  science  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
All  institutions  which  propose  to  unite  the  diiferent  members  of 

*Dainel  Webster. 

f  Alexander's  Moral  Science,  p.  182. 
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the  human  family  and  bind  them  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal  obli- 
gations, must  necessarily  repose  upon  a  religious  idea;  that  re- 
ligious idea,  under  our  present  form  of  civilisation,  is  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  indeed  its  soul. 

Modern  history  has  fully  proven,  that  all  institutions  which 
propose  to  govern  men  have  attained  to  no  valuable  influence 
or  effective  jurisdiction,  unless  based  upon  Christianity,  which 
alone  can  operate  upon  the"  diverse  and  wicked  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind,  give  life  and  unity  to  society,  and  make  it  tend  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  duty  of  each  of  its  members — living 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

We  deprecate  the  union  of  Church  and  State  as  unchristian 
and  impolitic;  ruinous  to  the  one,  and  corrupting  to  the  other; 
but  no  one  denies  that  the  full  recognition  and  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue  by  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  hav- 
ing always  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  would  bring  about  a 
condition  of  morals,  public  and  private,  that  would  exhibit  not 
only  a  state  of  moral  science,  but  of  Christian  excellence  never 
yet  attained  on  earth. 

The  moral  faculty  is  imperfect,  and  so  variously  developed 
under  the  different  avocations  and  education  of  the  human 
family  that  it  requires  a  unity  which  Christianity  alone  can  give 
to  make  it  conform  to  truth  and  justice;  and  as  far  as  it  attains 
purity  then  it  will  be  uniform  and  correct  in  its  application  to 
secular  affairs. 

All  writers  on  moral  philosoph}'-  admit  that  the  moral 
faculty  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  that  it  is  trained  by 
the  laws  of  virtue,  or  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  vice;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  see  the  necessity  of  making  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  the  basis  of  every  work  on  moral  phi- 
losophy. It  is  because  this  has  never  been  done  that  w^e  find 
every  system  defective  and  different  ones  produced  by  successive 
generations,  displacing  each  the  other,  like  the  ephemera  of  party 
politics,  to  be  follo\yed  by  others  equally  vague  and  uncertain. 

Socialism,  which  is  called  the  science  of  reconstructing  society, 
by  substituting  the  principle  of  association  for  that  of  competi- 
tion in  every  branch  of  human  industry,  is  a  feature  of  infidelity 
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which  grows  out  of  a  corrupt  system  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy.  Fourierism,  Saint  Simonism,  Humanitarianism, 
united  under  the  motto  Solidarite,  are  phases  of  social  and  politi- 
cal incendiarism,  whose  unscriptural  dogmas  would  vanish  be- 
neath the  light  of  Christian  philosophy. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  principles  of  moral  philoso- 
phy pervade  every  department  of  life;  and  while  its  gentle  beams 
shine  around  the  domestic  circle,  they  illume  the  halls  of  justice 
and  intermingle  with  our  warmest  patriotic  faith. 

There  should  be  religion  in  the  life  of  nations,  which  ought  to 
pervade  not  only  social  justice  but  that  higher  intercourse  among 
nations,  which,  under  the  purified  moral  sanctions  of  national 
law,  and  also  what  has  been  termed  political  ethics,  would  wield 
an  influence  never  yet  felt  and  enjoyed  by  the  nations  of  the 
globe. 

"There  are  rights  in  individuals,  in  the  families,  in  the  nation 
itself;  and  besides  these,  there  are  rights  in  the  power.  And 
because  all  these  rights  are  vested  in  human  hands,  blind,  pas- 
sionate, they  are  liable  to  be  brought  together  in  terrible  col- 
lisions. Oh,  how  needful  in  the  midst  of  society  that  there 
should  be  some  moral  power  to  rise  up  and  prevent  or  appease 
these  collisions;  political  society  needs  it  even  more  than  domes- 
tic society.  Harmony  exists  by  natural  law  in  the  family  ; 
antagonism  exists  by  natural  law  in  the  state."* 

Christian  moral  philosophy  has  been  unprogressive  as  a 
science  since  the  early  days  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  alike 
the  design  of  the  Christian  system  to  purify  all  human  govern- 
ment as  it  is  the  individual  man,  not  by  any  connexion  of  Church 
and  State,  but  by  enlightening  and  purifying  with  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel  those  who  administer  its  affairs;  for  if  the  civil  gov- 
ernment is  the  institution  of  man,  the  state  is  an  ordinance  of 
God. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  various  systems  of  modern 
moral  philosophy  have  either  overlooked,  or  very  partially  treated, 
some  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  attempting 
to  treat  them  as  a  whole  nor  to  take  a  philosophic  view  of  them. 


*Leeture  by  Pere  Hyacinthe,  "Keligion  iu  the  Life  of  Nations." 
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We  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  with  Row,  "that  a  great 
work,  embracing  the  whole  of  Christian  moral  philosophy,  remains 
yet  to  be  written." 

There  has  been  a  constant  failure  to  recognise  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  Mills, 
the  distinguished  English  metaphysician,  has  even  contended 
that  Christian  ethics  are  imperfect.  Would  not  such  objections 
be  removed  if  our  moral  philosophy  rested  on  what  we  have  been 
contending  was  its  true  basis? 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  so  much  of  moral  philosophy 
previous  to  the  Reformation  involved  in  fundamental  error. 
The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  emphatically  a 
Bible  reformation.  The  fundamental  principle  of  it  was  the 
Bible  alone,  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  The  chief  means  by 
which  the  moral  perfection  of  human  nature  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  truth.  ''Ye  shall  know  the  truth,"  said  Jesus  to  the  Jews 
who  believed  on  him,  "and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

No  one  denies  that  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  the 
tendency  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  to  produce  virtuous 
affections  and  upright  conduct.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Scriptures  should  bo  the  basis  of  moral  science,  for  they  alone 
teach  it  perfectly,  and  in  them  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  intellect,  the  affections,  the  conscience,  the  will,  are  all  recog- 
nised. It  is  clear  that  while  the  Scriptures  teach  a  large  amount 
of  truth,  they  also  give  us  the  clue  to  all  philosophic  investigation 
on  moral  subjects. 

An  eminent  Christian  minister  has  very  forcibly  remarked, 
"If  the  study  of  mechanical  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  be  adapted  to  invigorate  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  how  much  more  effectually  does  it  accomplish  this 
object  when  the  mind  ascends  from  these  finite  objects  to  the 
great  Infinite;  when  in  the  works  and  laws  of  creation  it  beholds 
and  admires  the  perfections  of  the  Creator."* 

It  is  evident  that  the  union  of  a  false  philosophy  with   Chris- 
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*  Dr.  N.  L.  llice,  Lecture  on  the  Moral  Effects  of  Christianity,  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Session  1850-51. 
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tianity  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  pagan  mind.  In  Egypt, 
where  this  unnatural  union  was  first  effected,  Dr.  Rice  has  clearly 
pointed  out  not  only  the  wicked  superstitions  that  arose  there- 
from, but  has  truly  traced  much  of  even  modern  infidelity  to- 
Plato  and  the  old  philosophy,  which  he  justly  says  was  charac- 
terised by  perfect  sterility.  False  in  its  first  principles,  it  could 
make  no  progress. 

^'The  ancient  philosophy,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  a  treadmill, 
not  a  path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving  questions — of  contro- 
versies which  were  always  beginning  again.  It  was  a  contrivance- 
for  having  much  exertion  and  no  progress."  This  is  true,  and 
Dr.  Rice  gives  the  reason,  when  he  said  in  the  lecture  referred 
to,  "Holding  to  the  eternity  of  matter  and  of  mind,  the  ancient- 
philosophers  very  naturally  regarded  the  question,  how  things 
came  to  be  as  they  are,  as  the  first  great  question  to  be  solved 
by  philosophy.  Consequently,  their  gigantic  intellects  were  em- 
ployed in  endless  theories  and  conjectures,  which  could  never  be 
more  than  mere  theories  and  conjectures." 

After  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  pagan  philosophy, 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  endorse  the  striking  expression  of  Lord 
Bacon,  who  says,  "From  the  systems  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
subordinate  divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sciences  during 
so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  experiment  can  be  culled 
that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be 
fairly  set  down  to  the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philo- 
sophy." 

The  Reformation  found  the  world  withering  under  the  sterile 
philosophy  of  sixty  generations — a  philosophy  barren  ofgoodfruits 
and  infected  with  a  poison  which  had  nearly  destroyed  the  vitality 
of  the  Church.  Luther,  Zwingle,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Calvin,  boldly 
attacked  the  celebrated  schoolmen  who  had  brought  such  odium 
upon  philosophy  and  upon  religion ;  who  were  indeed  followers 
of  the  great  infidel  Pelagius  and  of  Aquinas,  who  were  disci- 
ples of  Aristotle.  Luther  wrote,  "Aristotle  is  on  the  wane,  and 
already  totters  to  his  fall."  And  alluding  to  Popery  said,  "I 
desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  lay  open  before  all  eyes 
this  false  system,  which  has  tricked  the  Church  by  covering  itself 
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with  a  Greek  mask,  and  to  expose  its  worthlessness  before  the 
world."  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  Pelagius  and  Aquinas,  were 
all  overthrown.  The  Scriptures  had  done  it,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion cleared  away  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  centuries  of  error 
and  sin.  , 

With  all  the  enlightenment  which  Christianity  has  thrown 
upon  the  world,  we  have  seen  in  another  part  of  this  essay  that 
the  great  defects  of  all  the  modern  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
consisted  in  too  much  disregard  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,, 
which  we  have  been  contending  were  the  only  basis  on  which 
the  science  of  ethics  could  be  properly  built. 

Christianity  being  a  divine  revelation,  there  can  be  no  higher 
exercise  of  human  intelligence  than  an  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion of  its  truths  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  Why  then  should  not  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy 
be  set  forth  and  recognised  by  writers  and  teachers  as  the  off- 
spring of  Christianity?  Do  not  the  beautiful  and  splendid 
truths  of  Christianity  correspond  with  what  there  is  of  truth  in 
the  wisest  and  best  writers  on  ethics?  But  this  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient.  We  want  more  than  this ;  we  want  a  demonstration 
of  the  suitableness  of  the  discoveries  of  revelation  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

What,  we  would  ask,  is  the  difference  between  Christianity 
and  the  truths  of  moral  philosophy?  They  are  vast,  it  is  true, 
and  Christ  is  the  centre  of  Christianity.  Why  not  make  his 
teachings  the  centre  of  moral  philosophy?  The  error  philoso- 
phers have  committed  gives  us  an  answer  to  the  question — they 
have  not  seen  sufficiently  the  defects  of  heathen  philosophy, 
which  furnished  no  source  of  moral  power  and  duty  higher  than 
the  relationship  of  man  to  man  as  members  of  a  political  society, 
which  of  itself  weakened  the  force  of  human  responsibility  and 
blunted  the  sense  of  moral  feeling  as  well  as  duty.  Thus  it  is 
our  entire  system  of  ethics  has  grown  up,  as  it  were,  under  an 
evil  habit  of  thought,  the  power  of  which  has  controlled  human 
actions  as  it  has  shaped  and  modified  human  sentiment. 

How  can  we  grapple  with  the  present  existing  state  of  moral 
evil  ?     Ancient  philosophy  w'as  unable  to  do  it,  and  all  its  specu- 
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lation  ran  into  policy  or  the  ignoble  science  of  politics.  None 
of  its  systems  could  establish  a  Church,  or  even  a  permanent 
school.  They  failed  to  satisfy  human  nature,  and  Christianity 
alone  can  do  it ;  and  consequently  its  pure  streams  should  ever 
intermingle  with  the  current  of  moral  philosophy.  Row,  from 
whom  we  have  previously  quoted,  remarks:  "While  philosophy 
had  attained  a  general  view  of  what  constitutes  a  virtuous  and 
vicious  course  of  action,  its  delineations  of  actual  morality  were 
tinged  by  the  political  aspect  in  which  it  was  compelled  to  con- 
template it.  This  led  it  to  extol  the  heroic,  and  to  disparage,  if 
not  deny,  the  humble  virtues." 

It  appears  that  the  philosophers  of  every  age  have  left  man- 
kind with  no  chart  or  compass  to  use  what  truth  they  had.  The 
only  true  teacher  of  moral  philosophy  published  a  new  and  per- 
fect edition  of  the  moral  law ;  but  he  grasped  at  higher  aims — the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  and  addressed  himself  to  those  whom 
worldly  philosophy  had  not  reached  and  could  not  reach,  and  in- 
troduced a  spiritual  influence  which  should  direct  every  principle 
of  duty.  This  is  the  seed  of  all  true  moral  philosophy,  and  there 
is  no  reason  nor  weight  attached  to  any  theory  that  is  not  the 
growth  thereof. 

This  principle  could  not  be  put  in  operation  by  man's  phi- 
losophy. Christ,  the  author,  alone  could  do  it;  he  created  a 
state — the  Church — under  which  man  alone  could  work.  Phi- 
losophy stood  abashed,  and  acknowledged  its  weakness;  and 
through  it,  the  principle  on  which  man  could  act  and  be  in- 
fluenced— this  was  faith. 

This  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  as  the' only 
means  through  which  man's  moral  amelioration  is  possible.  It 
was  the  resylt  of  a  superhuman  effort;  it  not  only  raised  the 
human  family  intellectually,  but  is  the  means  of  saving  them 
from  a  state  of  degradation  which  the  highest  powers  of  intellect 
could  not  do.  Alas  !  how  unfortunately  true  is  it,  that  we  often 
see  the  most  gigantic  intellects  weakened  by  vice,  and  the  most 
brilliant  genius  darkened  by  depravity. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Row's  very  able  essay, 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred : 
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*' There  are  two  modes  in  which  our  intellectual  conviction 
may  become  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  power  :  first  by  creating 
a  conception  to  which  the  mind  has  been,  previously  a  stranger, 
and  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  it.  The  second  is  by  producing 
an  intense  conviction  of  some  particular  truth.  It  is  clear  that 
the  truths  of  revelation  are  a  spiritual  power  which  reaches 
every  depth  of  our  moral  being;  and  as  such  moral  forces  address 
themselves  to  our  reason,  it  follows  that  faith  is  an  inlluence 
partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral ;  it  originates  in  the  intel- 
lect, but  penetrates  to  the  heart.  Faith,  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  is  a  deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  the 
mind,  which  penetrates  and  stirs  the  profoundcst  depths  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature." 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  the  above  extract,  that  faith  is 
an  earnest  conviction  of  the  mind  which  penetrates  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  man's  moral,  as  well  as  spiritual  nature;  and  all 
systems  of  moral  philosophy  which  do  not  recognise  faith  as 
their  corner-stone  are  defective.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian 
philosophy  to  prove  to  the  world  that  all  the  great  truths  of 
moral  philosophy  are  derived  from  the  Bible,  and  that  its  teach- 
ings are  in  conformity  with  the  soundest  principles  of  human 
nature. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  "many  depths  of  the  human  mind 
have  yet  to  be  sounded,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  contem- 
plate the  Christian  revelation  in  all  its  glory.  The  duty  of 
gifted  Christian  men  is  to  labor  for  its  accomplishment.  Every 
fresh  discovery  of  truth  will  shoAV  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  have  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  man's  mental 
and  moral  constitution  ;  that  he  has  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
all  previous  teachings  ;  and  that  he  has  discovered  a  system  of 
truth  suitable  to  the  development  of  human  civilisation  from  age 
to  age.  Other  systems  have  been  partial  and  imperfect;  that  of 
Christ  is  founded  on  the  universal  nature  of  man,  and  is  capable 
of  universal  accommodation  to  its  ever  varying  condition."* 

We  wish  to  see  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  great  truths 
act  upon  the  human  mind ;  how  their  power  may  be  most  suc- 
cessfully brouglit  to  bear  on  vice  and  degradation  ;   and  to  have 
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the  entire  principle  of  human  motive  submitted  to  a  successful 
analysis.  The  ordinary  systems  of  philosophy  overlook  the 
bearing  of  the  higher  impulses  of  the  human  spirit  on  our  moral 
character  ;  and  in  looking  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  science, 
and  cultivating  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  \i\  theories 
and  its  enchanting  sentiments,  we  must  ever  remember  that  it 
is  the  Author  of  Christianity  who  has  established  the  only 
true  basis  of  moral  philosophy,  from  which  must  spring  those 
principles  which  regulate  human  conduct  in  all  public  and  private 
relations,  and  extend  even  to  the  action  of  governments,  as  well 
as  international  intercourse. 

Moral  philosophy,  it  should  l)e  remembered,  in  a  public  sense, 
assumes  the  name  of  political  ethics,  a  change  only  of  name  but 
not  of  principles;  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  public  and  political 
aifairs  and  upon  all  great  state  questions,  an  honest  and  just 
policy  is  the  only  one  that  can  mark  the  course  of  Christian 
statesmen,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  God-loving  and  God- 
fearing people.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  a  very  erroneous 
system  of  political  ethics  has  grown  out  of  the  idea  so  often  ex- 
pressed by  publicists,  that  a  state  is  a  metaphysical  entity,  a 
mere  abstraction,  and  that  a  state  has  no  conscience,  no  moral 
attributes.  The  law  of  nations  has  a  moral  intention,  a  moral 
principle ;  but  Grotius,  PulTendorf,  Ilobbes,  and  other  distin- 
guished writers  on  public  law,  failed  to  establish  it  on  Christian 
principles.  Wc  would  not  have  any  one  to  suppose  that  we 
would  substitute  the  most  elevated  system  of  moral  philosophy 
for  Christianity;  but  we  would  impress  upon  the  reader,  that  its 
pure  light  alone  can  infuse  life  into  all  principles  of  ethics ; 
without  it  all  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  are  mere  vagaries,  or 
something  incalculably  worse — bold  and  reckless  infidelity. 

We  have  also  undertaken  to  prove,  that  notwithstanding  the 
close  and  intimate  connexion  of  moral  philosophy  with  the  in- 
tellect, and  the  intimacy  of  Christianity  with  the  highest  exer- 
cises of  the  mind,  that  there  are  in  Christianity  things  that  can- 
not be  brought  within  the  compass  of  human  reason.  The  ways 
are  indefinable  in  which  man  occupies  his  thoughts  and  exercises 
his  intellect  upon  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  expectations  of  a 
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future  life;  jot  the  truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to 
his  knowledge  by  any  exertion  of  his  mere  mental  powers,  but 
can  only  be  made  known  to  him  by  other  teachings  than  his  own, 
and  is  received  by  faith,  for  no  man  by  reason  can  find  out  God, 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  uttered  by  John  Ruskin,  that  "there 
never  yet  was  a  generation  of  men,  savage  or  civilised,  who, 
taken  as  a  body,  fulfilled  the  words  'having  no  hope,  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world,'  as  the  present  civilised  European  r.ace;" 
and  he  might  have  embraced  America.  The  truth  of  this  remark 
is  obvious,  for  the  following  reasons :  Moral  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  for  several  centuries  have  been  mingled  with  every 
form  of  infidelity.  To  say  nothing  of  the  corruptions  of  theo- 
logical tenets,  writers  on  moral  philosophy  have  tried  to  make 
theological  questions  yield  to  the  subtleties  of  philosophy,  instead 
of  discarding  overy  theory  that  did  not  harmonise  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible;  and  these  dissensions  since  the  Refor- 
mation have  in  many  instances  become  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
Church,  which  have  been  manifested  by  the  many  sects  which 
have  arisen,  until  there  are  numbered  with  the  various  schisms 
more  than  two  hundred  different  schools,  all  professing  to  draw 
spiritual  instruction  from  the  same  fountain  of  purity  and  truth. 
Surely  there  must  be  many  elements  of  false  philosophy,  to  say 
nothing  of  infidelity,  mingling  with  so  many  divergent  streams. 
These  stumbling-blocks  can  only  be  surmounted  by  a  proper 
system  of  education,  by  which  all  tenets  of  philosophy  must  be 
abandoned  unless  sanctified  by  Christianity  and  a  well-trained 
judgment  that  will  solve  every  difficulty  by  an  appeal  to  the 
truths  of  the  Bible. 

Ruskin  lamented  that  nearly  all  of  the  powerful  men  of  this 
af^e  are  unbelievers;  the  best  of  them  in  doubt;  the  worst  in 
reckless  defiance;  the  plurality  in  plodding  hesitation.  Most  of 
our  scientific  men  are  in  the  last  class;  and  our  popular  authors 
take  a  position  definitely  against  all  religious  forms,  or  give 
themselves  up  to  fruitless  statements  of  facts;  some  to  doubting; 
some  to  blasphemy.  These  defects  are  traceable  not  to  Chris- 
tianity, nor  the  writings  of  eminent  Christians,  but  to  the  errors 
of  the  very  many  infidel  writers  on  ethics;  and  the  baneful 
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system  of  a  wrongly-trained  judgment,  which  appears  to  render 
even  highly  educated  talent  incapable  of  perceiying  and  realis- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  foundation  for  all  moral 
science. 

This  essay,  which  has  been  directed  to  an  exposition  of  the 
failure  of  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  because  its  principles, 
instead  of  drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  Bible,  have  relied 
upon  man's  unassisted  reason,  will  fully  show  to  the  reader  the 
many  and  manifest  errors  of  that  system  of  theology,  which, 
disregarding  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  has  undertaken  the 
vain  and  empty  task  of  tracing  the  functions  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy to  a  purpose  auxiliary  to  the  sublime  mission  of  Christ 
to  redeem  fallen  man. 

We  are  aware  that  some  eminent  divines,  such  as  Cudworth, 
Trench,  Merivale,  Schaff,  and  the  humanitarian  Pressens(j,  and 
in  this  country  Dr.  Cocker,  have  maintained  that  Greek  philoso- 
phy fulfilled  a  preparatory  mission  for  Christianity. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  notice  specially  the  work  of  Dr.  Cocker, 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  the  length  of  this  paper  compels  us  to  postpone  a 
review  of  Dr.  C.'s  work  to  another  time.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  as  this  work,  "  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy," 
is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  learned  professor  at  a  distinguished 
University,  and  by  the  hands  of  a  very  distinguished  and  learned 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  Arminian  persuasion,  that  it  de- 
serves very  great  consideration,  and  we  are  disposed  on  that 
account  not  to  deal  lightly  or  inconsiderately  with  it.  That  it 
is  a  work  of  erudition,  adorned  by  the  grace  of  high  talent,  none 
will  deny;  but  that  it  has  any  other  grace,  few  will  acknowledge. 

This  elaborate  work  of  524  pages,  on  "  Christianity  and  Greek 
Philosophy,"  presents  nothing  new,  but  is  a  most  ingenious  com- 
pilation of  unscriptural  views,  to  show  that,  outside  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  God  provided  by  a  system  of  philosophy  a  plan 
of  salvation  for  those  not  embraced  in  the  covenant,  and  that  plan 
was  pagan  philosophy,  the  very  reverse  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  We  intend 
to  review  this  book  and  to  show  its  unscriptural  doctrine.     It  ig 
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enough  at  this  time  to  say  we  need  no  stronger  evidence  of  the 
infidelity  of  the*  doctrine  it  teaches  than  we  find  on  page  478, 
where,  quoting  from  Clement,  the  author  adopts  his  dogma,  that 
"philosophy,  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  was  necessary  to 
the  Greeks  for  righteousness;  and  how  it  proved  useful  for  god- 
liness, being  a  sort  of  preliminary  discipline  for  those  who  reap 
the  fruits  of  faith  through  demonstration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this  special  object,  for 
it  brought  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ  as  the  law  brought  the 
Hebrews."  Our  author  quotes  a  line  from  St.  Augustine, 
"Plato  made  mo  known  the  true  God,  Jesus  Christ  shewed  me 
the  way  to  him."  Now  to  apply  this  line  to  an  illustration  of 
the  dogma  of  Clement  is  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  and  in  disregard  of  the  great  mission  of  Paul  to 
Athens  when  he  saw  that  they  were  worshipping  the  Unknown 
God.  We  would  ask  this  distinguished  professor  and  divine, 
when  God  shall  "judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,"  upon  what  will  the  Athenians  rely? 
Not  upon  their  "unknown  God"  nor  their  vain  philosophy. 
These  learned  theologians  are  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of 
Bible  faith;  and  when  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Athenians,  "Whom 
therefore  ye  worship,  though  ye  know  him  not,  him  declare  I 
unto  you,"  he  is  met  by  pantheism,  materialism,  and  mythology, 
or  it  may  be  by  Socrates  and  Plato.  We  cannot  say  that 
these  writers  are  infidels,  but  most  unmistakably  their  doctrine 
amounts  to  infidelity;  and  we  fear  it  may  mislead  many  far  away 
from  the  truth,  far  away  from  God,  for  it  is  more  dangerous 
than  rationalism. 

It  is  an  old  theory  which  Dr.  Cocker  has  dressed  up  in  new 
Arminian  finery,  that  "if  the  race  of  Abraham  received  the 
divine  law  and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  God  of  the  universe  led 
other  nations  to  piety  by  natural  revelation  and  the  spectacle  of 
nature."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Theodoret  and  many  other  old 
writers,  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore 
must  be  rejected.  We  suspect  that  the  author  of  "Christianity 
and  Greek  Philosophy"  has  attempted  to  use  this  distant  mut- 
tering of  pagan  philosophy  as  a  masked  battery  against  the  Bible 
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doctrine  of  election,  and  to  fall  back  with  too  much  satisfaction 
upon  the  favorite  errors  of  his  church,  as  illustrated  by  the 
unscriptural  views  of  Arminius,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  the  views  of  man.  It  is  very  remark- 
able to  observe  the  many  learned  and  ingenious  arguments  and 
devices  used  Jjy  the  disciples  of  Arminius,  which,  if  true,  would 
overthrow  the  doctrines  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 


ARTICLE   II. 


ASCETICISM. 


I.  In  the  discourses  of  the  Lord  himself,  as  well  as  in  the 
writings  ot*  the  Apostles,  the  Christian  life  is  nearly  always 
described  as  a  life  of  self  denial  and  daily  cross-bearing.  The 
texts  that  directly  inculcate  this  doctrine  are  so  numerous,  and 
their  teaching  so  unmistakeable,  that  there  is  no  room  for  argu- 
ment upon  this  point.  The  terms  of  discipleship  are  equally 
concise  and  inflexible.  "  Deny  thyself."  "  Sell  whatsoever  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."  *'Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me."  "Crucify  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts." 
None  of  these  commands  are  susceptible  of  modification,  and  no 
other  possible  meaning  can  be  given  to  any  of  them,  than  that 
which  is  obvious. 

II.  The  direct  teaching  of  example,  beginning  with  that  of 
the  Lord,  and  corroborated  by  the  walk  and  conversation  of  most 
of  the  New  Testament  worthies,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  Captain  of  Salvation  endured  a  fast  of  forty  days  before  he 
encountered  the  adversary.  His  entire  life  was  a  life  of  poverty 
and  privation.  His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  was  the  most 
remarkable  ascetic  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  And,  without  paus- 
ing to  select  instances  or  examples,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  where  the  histories  of  numerous 
saints   are  compressed  into  brief  sentences,  recording  lives  of 
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positive  asceticism.  And  the  Apostle  concludes  these  histories 
of  '*the  cloud  of  witnesses"  by  the  exhortation  to  emulate  their 
example,  and  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  *'  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame." 

III.  The  triumphs  won  by  all  these  notable  persons,  are 
recounted  as  the  victories  of  faith,  and  of  a  faith  that  is  set  over 
against  the  deeds  of  the  law  by  which  no  flesh  could  be  justified. 
"The  just,  by  his  faith,  shall  live;"  and,  then,  beginning  with 
the  days  when  the  earth  emerged  from  chaos — when  Abel,  by 
faith,  offered  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain — Paul  recounts 
these  lives  of  hardships  and  conflicts.  So  that  the  endurance 
of  privations,  and  the  practice  of  self-denial,  are  represented  as 
the  direct  product  of  the  royal  grace  of  the  new  dispensation. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  asceticism  should  have  been  builded  upon 
these  broad  foundations. 


r.  '^' 


The  present  is  an  age  of  self-indulgence,  if  not  of  positive 
licentiousness.  In  this  country,  the  morals  of  all  large  cities 
compare  very  accurately  with  the  morals  of  Paris  or  Vienna. 
It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  Christian  gains  a  glimpse 
of  the  horrible  wickedness  prevailing  in  the  numberless  haunts 
of  worldly  men ;  but  the  tone  of  Christimi  society  is  undoubt- 
edly far  below  the  standard  recognised  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
drift  of  American  society  has  been  rapidly  tending  to  laxity  in 
morals,  and  the  Church  has  not  escaped  the  defilement.  Profes- 
sors of  religion,  in  this  enlightened  age,  allow  themselves  many 
indulgences  which  would  have  been  regarded  with  horror  by 
their  fathers.  The  old  standard  was  too  high,  and  it  has  been 
lowered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilisation. 
Taking  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  an  example,  let  any  one 
Jamiliar  with  her  history,  compare  her  present  status  with  her 
old  record  ending  less  than  ten  years  ago.  In  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  on  Scottish  heaths  and  hill-sides, 
where  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  has  been  most  freely  poured 
out  in  defence  of  her  ancient  creed,  her  annals  are  remarkable 
for  the  grim  determination  wherewith  her  children  resisted  all 
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encroachments  upon  the  crown-rights  of  Christ  her  king.  But 
in  these  degenerate  days,  how  many  of  her  pulpits  have  been 
occupied  by  men  who  proclaimed  that  she  had  no  king  but  Caesar ! 
"Pro  Mege  scepe — pro  Patria  semper.''  The  motto  that  is 
good  enough  for  a  politician,  may  not  be  good  enough  for  a 
Church.  The  morals  of  the  Senate  may  be  very  immoral  in 
the  sanctuary. 

The  influence  of  a  godly  Church  upon  the  ungodly  community 
in  which  it  is  placed,  has  always  forced  a  tone  upon  society.  The 
purer  the  Church,  the  more  marked  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  world ;  though  the  unregenerate  world  is  better  for  the 
purity  of  the  Church.  Consequently,  the  prevailing  laxity  in 
doctrine  and  manners,  beginning  in  the  Church,  has  induced  a 
worse  laxity  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  society;  and  in  this 
regard  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  previous  chapter  in  American 
history  can  be  compared  with  the  record  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. The  outcroppings  of  this  poisonous  vein  are  visible  all 
over  the  surface.  One  need  not  seek  for  the  evidences  in  the 
lower  strata  of  society.  The  immorality  of  the  age  is  manifest  in 
its  literature,  its  sculpture,  its  paintings.  In  various  forms,  sen- 
suality and  greed,  the  twin  idol-gods,  are  worshipped  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  very  pictorial  embel- 
lishments of  the  weekly  papers  are  growing  more  and  more 
obscene  and  disgusting  day  by  day.  And  as  history  repeats 
itself  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  termination  of  this  evil  drift 
will  infallibly  lead  to  the  establishment  of  asceticism  in  some 
one  of  the  repulsive  forms  in  which  it  has  cursed  the  world  in 
by -gone  days.  The  seed-time  of  the  Puritanism  of  New  England 
was  doubtless  in  the  licentious  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  And  the 
chivalry  of  those  dissolute  cavaliers,  brilliant  and  admirable 
even  amid  their  enormous  vices,  disappeared  and  gave  place 
to  those  sombre  virtues  which  have  made  Plymouth  Rock 
infamous  in  the  world's  annals.  The  contrast  presented,  is 
between  the  lawless  wickedness  of  Rochester  and  Buckingham, 
and  the  piety  of  Connecticut  Blue  Laws. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  these  pages,  to  designate  more  par- 
ticularly the  present  habits  of  society  in  the  large  cities.     The 
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French  romanceSj  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Valois  kings,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  voluptuousness  and  fri- 
volity of  this  era,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  days  of  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.  by  the  total  absence  of  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement of  the  olden  time.  The  contrast  is  peculiarly  violent ; 
because  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  French  Court  were  probably 
among  the  bravest  and  most  polished  of  earthly  sinners.  The 
history  of  that  interesting  period  recounts  the  fits  of  asceticism 
of  the  third  Henry,  alternating  with  orgies  and  revels  which 
were  the  more  extravagant,  because  they  were  liable  to  sudden 
interruption,  and  to  the  substitution  of  penances  and  self- 
mortifications.  Then  came  the  voluptuous  reign  of  Henri 
Quatre,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  gaiety  of  the  court 
and  the  fasts  and  vigils  of  new  monkish  orders  was  more  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Then  the  times  of  Richelieu,  under  Louis  XIII., 
and  after  him,  Mazarin,  and,  throughout  all  this  long  period,  an 
undying  contest  between  Huguenot  and  Papist,  with  more  or 
less  of  ascetic  observance  on  both  sides. 

The  contemporaneous  history  of  the  English  Court,  where  the 
Reformation  had  obtained  a  sure  foothold,  presents  at  once  a 
contrast  and  a  resemblance.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Valois  and 
the  Bourbons,  the  contest  between  the  voluptuous  courtier  and 
the  voluntary  ascetic,  was  modified  by  the  still  more  relentless 
conflict  between  the  Papist  and  the  Reformer.  But  in  England, 
the  religion  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
Waldenses  and  the  Huguenots,  in  so  far  as  these  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  Popery.  And  the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  age  were 
the  vices  of  a  nominally  Protestant  nobility.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  men  of  purer  morals,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  inferior  scholarship,  who  taught  with  the  sublime  truths 
of  their  better  creed  many  absurd  and  fanatical  superstitions. 
Something  is  perhaps  due  to  a  national  moroseness  of  character, 
never  found  in  the  French  Huguenot,  or  in  his  semi-Italian 
brother  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys,  or  even  in  the  graver  Re- 
formers of  Switzerland.  The  English  Puritan  was  often  sour,  grim 
and  repulsive.  Asceticism  in  its  highest  development  is  insepa- 
rable from  spiritual  pride,  and  this  from  self-conceit  and  self- 
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righteousness,  which  are  hateful  alike  to  God  and  to  man ;  and 
perhaps  asceticism  has  found  its  very  highest  development  in  the 
regicides  of  England,  and  in  that  narrow  strip  of  latitude  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  which  they  fled. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  slight 
digression  from  the  main  argument  at  this  point.  In  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  the  Southern  half  of  it,  the  name  of 
Puritan  has  obtained  an  evil  odour,  because  this  name  has  been 
appropriated  by,  or  applied  to,  the  inhabitants  of  those  highly 
cultivated  regions  contiguous  to  Cape  Cod  and  Passamaquoddy 
Bay.  In  either  case,  this  exclusive  application  of  the  title  is 
wrong,  for  several  reasons.  The  citizens  of  that  favored  land 
claim  an  undue  share  of  honors  and  advantages.  Their  attain- 
ments in  a  pious  direction,  are  far  beyond  those  of  other  people. 
Scorning  the  fetters  of  creeds  and  confessions,  vast  multitudes 
of  them  have  discovered  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of  God,  and 
shape  their  conduct  in  lofty  disregard  of  all  established  systems 
of  ethics.  In  matters  of  polite  learning,  their  preeminence  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  What  they  do  not  know,  is  not  worthy  of 
human  attainment.  In  that  indescribable,  innate  refinement  of 
soul  which  produces  refinement  of  manners,  they  know  no  rivals 
on  this  planet,  and  have  earned  a  reputation  for  instinctive 
politeness  which  is  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  civilisation. 
It  is  hardly  fair,  in  addition,  to  monopolize  the  goodly  name  of 
Puritan.  And  it  is  still  less  fair  to  include,  by  a  sweeping  clas- 
sification, the  worthies  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  the  same  category 
with  the  worthies  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  title  was  originally  given  to  a  community  of  God-fearing 
men,  who  rejected  ritualism,  and  contended  for  the  pure  worship 
of  God.  The  tribute  paid  to  them  in  Macaulay's  famous 
Essay  is  well  deserved,  and  probably  more  accurately  describes 
them  than  any  contemporaneous  history  has  done.  At  a  time 
when  political  differences  were  distinguished  by  a  bitter  partisan- 
ship, and  when  violent  prejudices  gave  color  to  men's  opinions, 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  fair  statement  upon  either  side.  In 
the  main,  the  advantages  of  scholarship  were  on  the  side  of 
those  who  zealously  opposed   the  Puritans,  both   in  theological 
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doctrine,  and  in  the  wider  field  of  politics.  The  contrary  ex- 
amples were  few  and  far  between.  In  the  times  of  John  Milton, 
whose  name  furnishes  the  title  to  Macaulay's'Essay,  the  Puri- 
tans were  understood  to  be  all  those  who  adopted  democratic 
theories  of  government,  for  the  reason  that  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy  was  identical  with  the  cause  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Puritans  themselves  resisted  this  general  classification ;  and, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  the  antagonism  between  them  and 
the  Free-thinkers  of  their  day  was  more  apparent  than  the  an- 
tagonism between  puritan  and  cavalier.  Among  these  fierce 
sectaries  all  shades  of  heresy  abounded;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  men  as  Howe,  Owen,  Baxter,  and  other  Non-conformists, 
would  have  winked  at  atrocious  errors  in  doctrine  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity  in  political  proclivities.  But  the  free-thinkers  were 
as  hateful  to  the  ritualists  and  the  royalists  of  a  later  reign — as 
opposers  of  established  authority — as  the  other  non-conformists 
of  a  better  creed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  work  and  testimony  of 
those  eminent  British  saints,  especially  as  purely  secular  history 
deals  mainly  with  their  record  on  its  political  side.  In  securing 
the  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  first  contended,  and 
which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  prime  object  of  their  lives,  they 
incidentally  secured  higher  developments  of  human  freedom,  and 
certainly  restrained  the  ferocity  of  the  less  instructed  Independ- 
ents of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  despotism  of  a  military  government  of  great  power 
should  have  been  no  more  galling  and  oppressive.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  the  English  nation  should  have  emerged  from 
the  very  threshold  of  anarchical  ruin,  with  free  principles,  and 
with  a  legal  canon  of  noble  proportions,  into  the  very  best  form 
of  free  government  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  How  much 
is  due  to  the  statesmanship  and  patriotism  of  the  Puritans,  mani- 
fested in  averting  the  threatened  evil,  and  in  securing  the 
desired  good,  will  only  be  revealed  at  the  last  day. 

Whether  their  political  co-laborers  were  offshoots  from  the 
purer  body,  or  only  fellow-workers  in  the  single  cause  of  politi- 
cal freedom,  does  not  matter.     At   the  date  of  the  American 
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emigration,  the  majority  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  body  above-mentioned.  They  were  sound 
haters  of  monarchical  forms ;  but  they  were  not  ardent  lovers  of 
Calvinistic  theology.  In  place  of  pure  doctrine,  these  exiles 
lapsed  into  ascetic  theories,  and  their  theology  rapidly  fell  into 
absurd  practices  of  self-denial,  and  developed  that  family  like- 
ness which  has  distinguished  ascetics  of  all  ages,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  Essenes  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Compar- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostic  heretics,  with  that  of  the  now 
well-known  Brahmin  superstition,  and  both  with  the  medieval 
forms  of  monkery,  and  then  all  of  these  with  the  public  deliver- 
ances of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
this  family  resemblance.  Very  few  of  those  who  read  these  lines 
have  had  the  fortune  to  listen  to  this  representative  man  ;  but  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  admirers  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  he  is  a  preacher  of  tolerably  blank  Brahmin- 
ism.  De  gustibus  non  est  dtsputandum.  Nevertheless,  amongst 
the  numberless  isms  of  New  England,  one  would  scarcely  look  for 
forms  of  heresy  that  have  been  twice  dead  and  plucked  up  by 
the  roots  for  twenty  centuries.  The  only  reason  this  latitude  is 
selected  for  illustration,  is  the  patent  fact  that  it  has  been  sin- 
gularly prolific  of  heresies.  And  the  enactors  of  the  Blue  Laws 
were  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  ascetics  of  compara- 
tively modern  times. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  two  extremes  do  generate  each  other.  Is  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness  of  thi^^present  age  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  asceticism  in  its  sourest  form  ?  Is  it  probable  that  it  will 
beget  in  its  turn  some  new  development  of  that  old-fashioned 
idolatrous  will-worship  and  bodily  exercise,  which  failed  to  profit 
the  Essenes,  the  Gnostics,  the  monks  and  hermits  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  grim  progenitors  of  the  present  enlightened  popu- 
lation of  New  England?  To  oppose  this  evil  drift  of  the 
Church  and  country  is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Bible  exhortations  to  self- 
denial  are  of  two  distinct  kinds.  First,  the  prohibitions  of 
excess  in  things  that  are  not  positively  hurtful  or  wrong  in  them- 
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selves.  Included  in  this  class  are  all  those  sins  which  men  com- 
mit in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  appetites  that  are  natural  and 
sinless  in  their  orderly  exercise.  Man  lives  by  bread;  yet 
undue  indulgence  is  gluttony.  God  gave  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
to  cheer  the  heart  of  man ;  yet  excess  of  wine  makes  the  drunk- 
ard. And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  good  gifts  of  the  boun- 
tiful Creator  are  warped  out  of  their  normal  uses,  and  made  the 
occasions  and  the  vehicles  of  rebellion  in,  and  damage  to,  the 
creature.  The  temperance  reformation,  like  all  other  addenda 
to  the  law  of  God,  has  sometimes  gone  beyond  the  record,  and 
forbidden  the  uses  of  wine  in  the  very  sacraments  of  God's 
house.  No  pledge  invented  by  man  meets  the  case  like  the 
simple  announcement  of  Paul — *'I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  standeth;"  and  the  temperance  reformers,  like  the  old 
Anchorites  with  their  pulse  and  water,  have  turned  self-denial 
into  asceticism.  The  exhortation,  "  Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul,"  includes  no  prohibition  of  the 
bounties  of  God's  providence ;  and  no  man,  no  society  of  men, 
can  make  that  sin,  which  God  has  not  forbidden.  There  is, 
doubtless,  sin  in  the  abuse  of  the  gift,  but  the  gifts  of  God  are 
always,  in  themselves,  good. 

The  second  class  of  prohibitions  includes  all  indulgence  in  un- 
lawful pleasures — unlawful,  among  other  reasons,  because  they 
are  positively  harmful  per  se.  With  these  the  present  argument 
has  nothing  to  do.  Asceticism  is  not  the  self-denial  of  vices. 
It  is  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  la3|ful  enjoyments.  But  any 
attempt  to  catalogue  these  positive  vices  or  sins  violations  of 
God's  law,  as  written  upon  the  nature  of  man,  or  revealed  in  his 
word,  would  fail,  as  the  Christian  world  is  not  at  agreement  upon 
the  point.  One  eateth,  and  giveth  God  thanks;  another  eateth 
not,  and  giveth  God  thanks.  Moreover,  the  verdict  of  Christian 
society  in  one  age  reverses  the  verdict  of  another,  as  directed  to 
the  same  acts  or  habits  of  life.  In  the  Word  the  prohibitions 
are  distinct  and  positive  as  applied  to  actions  which  terminate 
upon  men,  and  which  affect  the  rights  of  others  ;  but  concerning 
most  of  the  modern  objects  of  self-denial,  it  is  entirely  silent. 
Of  course,  the  grand  law  of  love,  so  elaborately  expounded  in 
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the  New  Testament,  meets  all  conceivable  cases ;  and  when  the 
full  glories  of  the  last  dispensation  are  revealed,  possibly  no 
other  law  will  be  in  force  in  heaven  or  earth.  In  the  meantime 
the  diflSculty  consists  in  blindness  concerning  the  application  of 
this  all-suflScient  rule. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  revelation  touching  human  indul- 
gences— that  is  to  say,  direct  commands  touching  special  acts  to 
be  shunned — it  is  obvious  that  the  general  law  which  "worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  and  is  therefore  counted  as  entire  fulfil- 
ment, is  amply  sufficient.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  this  obliga- 
tion, and  nothing  short  of  perfect  obedience  will  meet  the  case. 
This  much  understood  and  admitted  strips  the  subject  of  all  dif- 
ficulty as  applied  to  enjoyments  in  which  others  are  interested, 
or  by  indulgence  in  which  others  are  affected  injuriously.  One 
with  no  conscience  of  the  idol  may  not  innocently  eat  the  idola- 
trous offering,  if  another  is  "ofiended"  thereby.  The  teaching 
seems  to  be  this:  the  3.ct  per  se  has  no  moral  quality,  but  obtains 
this  moral  quality  through  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  whenever 
another  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  act.  Some  acts  were 
right  or  wrong,  on  account  of  "the  present  distress"  in  apostolic 
days,  yet  the  same  acts  are  measured  by  a  difierent  standard 
to-day. 

Leaving  all  these  considerations,  which  do  not  really  touch  the 
present  topic  in  the  aspect  thus  imperfectly  suggested,  look  at 
the  naked  question  of  self-denial  as  a  means  of  grace — that  is 
to  say — with  no  reference  to  the  moral  quality  of  the  enjoyment 
renounced.  For  example — a  man  may  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
sleep.  In  the  fourth  century,  there  were  famous  ascetics  who 
denied  themselves  needful  repose,  upon  the  single  ground  that 
"the  highest  glory  of  Christian  virtue  is  to  tread  nature  under 
foot."  In  the  present  day,  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  an  upholder  of  this  particular  form  of 
discipline;  nevertheless  there  are  multitudes  of  sombre  believers 
who  preach  and  practise  equally  unprofitable  forms  of  self-denial 
and  self-crucifixion.  In  the  absence  of  direct  revelation,  it  is 
thought  to  be  safe  always  to  crucify  the  flesh,  or  "to  tread 
nature  under  foot."     In  very  deed,  are  the  Christian  graces 
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Btrengtliencd  by  such  acts  of  self-denial  ?     That  they  are  not 
appears  from  several  considerations  : 

1.  Although  the  believer  has  a  "new  nature"  bestowed  upon 
him  in  regeneration,  and  diifers  from  all  the  unregenerate  world 
precisely  because  he  possesses  this  divine  life-principle,  yet  he  is 
still  a  man.  He  does  not  get  this  new  life  by  inheritance — it  is 
"not  of  blood."  He  does  not  get  it  by  virtue  of  any  effort  or 
agency  of  his  native  powers — it  is  "not  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh."  He  does  not  get  it  by  the  effort  or  agency  of  any  other 
man,  or  set  of  men — it  is  "not  of  the  will  of  man."  But  it  is 
"of  God,"  who  of  his  own  good  pleasure  works  in  him  to  will 
and  to  do.  In  this  new  creation,  God  does  not,  however,  destroy 
the  old  forms  of  existence.  The  new-born  still  eats  and  sleeps, 
and  no  change  is  wrought  in  any  of  his  bodily  attributes  or 
appetites.  On  the  contrary,  his  sensuous  organism  is  ennobled  by 
the  change,  and  his  native  faculties  are  made  the  vehicles  of  new 
delight.  He  inhales  the  odours  of  sweet  flowers  with  hitherto 
unknown  joy,  because  he  recognises  the  beneficence  of  the 
Creator  who  made  them  to  minister  to  his  senses.  His  eye 
dwells  upon  their  beauties  with  new  rapture,  because  he  has 
learned  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  so  gorgeously 
arrayed.  He  quenches  his  thirst  at  the  sparkling  rill  that  bursts 
from  the  rock  with  unspeakable  delight,  because  it  is  to  him  the 
earnest  of  that  water  of  life  which  flows  through  his  new  inherit- 
ance. The  gratification  of  these  natural  appetites  is  now  proper, 
because  he  is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright.  Before, 
he  was  robbing  God  with  every  inspiration  of  his  vital  breath. 
He  was  allowed  to  eat  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table,  by 
sufferance.  But  now  he  has  a  child's  place  at  his  Father's  board ; 
he  has  anew  title-deed,  with  the  inscription — "Verily  sha\t  thou 
be  fed."  His  bread  and'water  are  sure,  by  covenant;  ana  God 
does  not  sustain  him  in  life  without  them. 

So,  in  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
the  new  man  grows  into  full  stature.  All  the  happiness  he  can 
find  in  the  plain  paths  of  duty  tends  to  the  development  of  his 
powers.  He  serves  God  the  better,  and  not  the  worse,  because 
his  native  faculties  of  mind  and  body  are  cultivated  and  strength- 
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ened  by  recreation  alternating  with  toil.  He  denies  himself 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  that  war  against  the  soul;  but  he  is 
an  ingrate  who  refuses  the  good  gifts  profusely  scattered  in  bis 
pathway  by  the  Giver  of  good.  To  tread  nature  under  foot,  is 
to  dishonor  the  God  of  nature,  who  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to 
enjoy.  To  imagine  that  God  is  better  pleased  with  a  groan  of 
anguish  than  with  a  shout  of  praise,  is  to  transform  the  Divinity 
of  Revelation  into  the  divinity  of  the  Thugs.  The  most  absurd 
development  of  ascetic  piety  is  that  which  cultivates  sores  and 
bruises,  as  things  pleasing  in  themselves  to  God,  who  is  charged 
with  the  cruelty  of  inflicting  them  for  the  punishment  of  the  suf- 
ferer. One  man,  in  robust  health,  lives  upon  the  finest  of  the 
wheat — upon  butter  and  honey.  Another,  just  emerging  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  is  sustained  by  scanty  portions  of  gruel  and 
panada.  Whence  came  the  popular  idea,  that  the  glad  song  of 
thanksgiving,  offered  by  the  sturdy  recipient  of  God's  bounties, 
is  less  acceptable  than  the  querulous  moan  of  the  bed-ridden 
saint? 

As  the  great  Substitute  has  exhausted  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
none  of  the  inflictions  which  the  saint  endures  belong  to  that 
penalty.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  well  as  a  con- 
tradiction of  scriptural  teaching.  The  failure  of  cherished 
schemes ;  the  loss  of  a  cause  upon  which  millions  of  prayers 
have  been  apparently  wasted ;  the  unutterable  anguish  of  be- 
reavement, when  precious  lives  have  been  lost,  apparently  in 
vain ;  the  destruction,  the  positive  annihilation  of  values,  and 
the  consequent  poverty  of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  the 
frightful  addition  of  remorseless  tyranny  to  all  the  rest — all  of 
these  together  do  not  indicate  the  punitive  wrath  of  God.  They 
do  not  prove  the  schemes  wrong,  the  cause  wicked,  or  the  prayers 
wasted.  It  is  a  sorry  piety  that  jumps  to  such  a  conclusion. 
It  is  a  poor  manhood  that  dons  the  sackcloth  and  subsides  in  the 
ashes.  Fasting  and  humiliation  are  not  necessarily  the  indicated 
remedies.  But,  as  we  see  only  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  grand 
circle,  we  cannot  measure  the  designs  of  God.  What  he  shall 
evolve  from  the  sore  trials  we  know  not  now,  but  we  shall  know 
hereafter.     In  the   meantime,  feeding  upon   panada  and  gruel 
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will  not  restore  the  vigor  of  manhood.  But  while  we  grapple 
the  diflficulties  and  endure  the  burdens,  we  may  enjoy  to  the 
uttermost  limit  such  bounties  as  God  beneficently  scatters  all 
along  the  track  of  our  life  pilgrimage. 

2.  Another  argument  against  asceticism  as  a  means  of  grace, 
is  in  the  charge  already  suggested,  to  wit,  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  will-worship,  and  therefore  idolatrous.  No  good  can 
come  out  of  such  monstrous  evil.  No  temptation  of  the  devil 
is  more  constantly  presented  to  the  believer,  than  that  which  bids 
him  "work  out  his  own  salvation,"  and  omits  the  context.  It 
is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  original  test  which  God  ordained 
in  Eden  required  the  exercise  of  this  very  virtue  of  self-denial, 
and  that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  was  in  itself  "good  for 
food,"  and  was  hurtful  only  because  God  had  made  it  the  test  of 
obedience.  So  the  temptation  was  ever  before  the  creature, 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  which  Adam  knew,  that  the  fruit  was 
nutritious.  There  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory; 
but  supposing  it  to  be  true,  we  are  not  now  under  that  covenant. 
We  do  not  work  out  our  salvation  by  self-denial.  The  fast  of 
forty  days  every  year  does  not  add  forty  grains  to  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  which  the  saint  inherits.  The  resistance  of 
temptation  by  which  a  righteousness  is  wrought  out,  is  not  our 
resistance  except  by  imputation. 

Yet  the  curse  of  the  broken  covenant  clings  to  the  seed  of  the 
first  transgressor;  and  this  miserable  remnant  of  the  old  title- 
deed,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  attracts  the  sinner's  attention,  appeals 
to  his  manhood,  his  old  manhood,  and  prompts  him  to  go  about 
to  establish  his  own  righteousness.  Ilow  much  more  attractive 
this,  than  the  obedience  of  faith  !  How  easily  those  grand  old 
saints,  who  earned  their  name  by  fierce  contentions  for  pure 
forms  of  worship,  drifted  into  arrogant  self-righteousness  and 
asceticism.  In  place  of  rituals  and  surplices — the  simple  forms 
of  gospel  worship.  And,  therefore,  in  place  of  sensual  indul- 
gence— asceticism.  So  the  conscience-stricken  wretch,  who  lately 
smote  upon  his  breast,  and  muttered  "God  be  merciful  tome 
the  sinner  !"  is  now  found  thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men,  because  he  fasts  twice  in  the  week.     This,  which  God  had 
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not  required  of  him,  he  added  to  the  tithes  which  God  had 
demanded.  In  the  history  here  referred  to,  the  Pharisee  does 
not  seem  to  have  thriven  upon  his  means  of  grace.  And  in  all 
the  histories  that  shall  ever  be  written,  the  same  grand  truth 
will  appear,  to  wit,  that  additions  to  the  law  of  God,  efforts  to 
eke  out  the  saving  grace  of  God  by  human  virtues,  attempts  to 
share  with  the  one  Self-denier  the  glory  of  his  perfected  work, 
will  end  in  miserable  failure.  He  emptied  himself  of  his  glory 
for  human  redemption,  and  he  accomplished  it.  Man  cannot 
imitate  him.  Man  tried  the  experiment  in  Eden,  and  failed, 
when  in  full  possession  of  his  normal  vigor  of  body,  soul,  and 
mind.  And  now  that  his  degenerate  offspring,  with  crippled 
powers,  essays  the  same  impossibility,  how  absurd  must  his  vain 
efforts  appear  in  the  sight  of  angels!  how  pitiful  in  the  sight  of 
the  great  Self-abnegator !  That  which  human  fasts  and  vigils 
could  never  do,  Christ  has  done.  By  one  offering  he  hath 
forever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified. 

3.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible  cannot  contradict  the  native 
instincts  of  humanity.  God  made  both  sets  of  laws :  those 
which  he  has  revealed  in  his  word,  and  those  which  he  has 
written  in  the  depths  of  human  nature.  It  can  never  be  in 
accordance  with  the  design  of  the  Creator  to  inflict  misery  upon 
the  creature.  This  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  devil,  the 
adversary,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  God. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  been  a  liar  and  a  murderer.  He 
forbids  to  marry,  and  commands  abstinence  from  meats,  which 
are  the  inheritance  of  them  that  know  and  obey  the  truth.  This 
old  and  experienced  deceiver  assaults  the  saint  with  plausible 
theories,  and  assumes  the  authority  of  God  even  in  the  act  of 
marring  his  handiwork.  "Do  not  marry,"  he  says,  "because 
the  great  Exemplar  lived  a  solitary  life,  and  you  grow  into  his 
image  and  likeness  while  you  walk  in  his  footsteps."  Yet  God 
ordained  this  marriage  relation  in  Eden,  hedged  it  about  with 
stringent  laws,  and  constantly  uses  it  as  the  solitary  type  of  the 
union  subsisting  betwixt  Christ  and  his  Church.  "Abstain  from 
meats,"  says  the  adversary,  "because  Christ  fasted  forty  days 
in  the  wilderness.     This  world  is  a  wilderness,  producing  only 
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briars  and  thorns.  Seek  for  no  flowers  by  the  wayside.  Take 
no  delight  in  the  pleasures  scattered  so  profusely  around  you — 
they  are  snares  and  delusions.  Ye  are  dead  to  the  world,  and 
God  has  adorned  it  with  beauty,  only  to  test  your  character." 
Yet  God  hath  said,  ''  All  things  are  yours,  because  ye  are 
Christ's.  Freely  use  his  bounties,  and  offer  the  sacri.fice  of 
thanksgiving."  And  so  the  same  old  consistent  liar  goes  through 
the  whole  round  of  human  interests,  and  poisons  every  inspi- 
ration. He  makes  every  social  gathering  a  deadly  evil,  unless 
it  be  transformed  into  a  meeting  for  confession  of  sin  and  prayer 
for  pardon.  And  ho  follows  the  hapless  sinner  beyond  the 
confines  of  time,  and  builds  gloomy  purgatorial  dungeons  where 
the  soul  undergoes  the  final  preparation  for  the  beatitude  of  the 
saints  in  light,  and  emerges  into  the  dazzling  glory  from  the 
very  antechamber  of  hell. 

Every  sane  man  recognises  in  this  picture  the  perfect  antithesis 
to  all  the  cravings  of  his  nature.  It  is  one  prolonged  crucifixion ; 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  the  expiation  of  the  Redeemer 
sinks  out  of  sight.  His  work  was  a  waste  of  energy,  and  a 
waste  of  awful  agony,  if  it  must  be  thus  supplemented  by  the 
agonies  of  his  redeemed.  Asceticism,  in  substituting  human  suf- 
fering, voluntarily  endured  in  the  purification  of  human  souls, 
for  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,  logically  tears  the  adorable  Trinity  asunder,  and  trebly 
damns  its  unhappy  votaries. 

Rejoice  evermore,  0  happy  believer !  Cast  to  the  moles  and 
bats  these  ghastly  fragments  of  mediaeval  idolatry.  There  is  no 
broken  law  thundering  anathemas.  It  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
uttermost  jot ;  its  frightful  curse  has  been  drowned  in  blood. 
The  arch-fiend,  who  cheated  Eve  with  the  promise  of  good, 
follows  her  unhappy  progeny,  and  spreads  various  wiles  and 
snares  before  them.  But  he  cannot  undo  the  work  of  Calvary; 
so  he  tempts  the  weak  believer  to  insult  the  Victim  who  sufi*ered 
there,  by  adding  to  his  finished  work.  lie  persuades  the  saint, 
perplexed  by  convictions  of  ill-desert,  to  lay  the  unsightly  rags 
of  his  own  mortifications,  beside  the  costly  sacrifice  of  the  God- 
Man-Mediator.     Away  with  these  contemptible  delusions  !     They 
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fade  away  in  the  gospel  sun-light ;  they  perish  under  the  search- 
ing logic  of  Calvinistic  theology;  and  they  cannot  even  endure 
the  investigation  of  human  reason. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  Bible  exhortations  to  self-denial  ? 
As  stated  at  the  beginning,  these  are  numerous  and  emphatic. 

The  first  answer  is,  that  self-denial  is  not   asceticism.     We 
may  deny  ourselves  the  indulgence  of  lawful  appetites  without 
"treading  nature  under  foot."     We  may  abstain  from  excessive 
gratification,  without  total  abstinence.     God  says,   *'Let  your 
moderation  appear;"  but  total  abstinence  forbids  moderation  by 
the  simple  force  of  the  statement.     Self-denial,  for  an  object 
which  is  presently  apparent,  as  when  one  divides  his  loaf  with  a 
brother  in  equal  or  worse  destitution,  is  the  mere  fulfilment  of 
the  royal  law.     And  this  example  will  answer  for  all  possible 
occasions,  because  the  result  sought  is  always  the  good  of  others. 
But  it  may  not  be  erected  into  a  meritorious   exercise,  as  it  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  accidental  consequence  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  race.     And  when  this  brotherhood  is  contracted  into  the 
brotherhood  of  the  gospel,  the  obligation  to  self-denial  is  ampli- 
fied and  strengthened.     A  man  owes  more  to  his  family  than  he 
owes  to  his  community;  more  to  his  community  than   to  the 
world  at  large.     So  it  is  plain  that  one  may  deny  himself  needful 
sleep,  nay,  is  bound  to  do  it,  if  a  sick  brother  should  require  his 
wakeful  ministrations.     But  he  may  not  habitually  deny  himself 
the  repose  which  body  and  mind  require  for  the  mere  sake  of 
self-denial.     "Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me,"   because  the 
following  involved  the  cross-bearing.     "Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and   Mammon  ;"  that    is,  ye    cannot  be  slaves  to  both.     But 
Christians  are  the    slaves   of   Christ — bought  slaves — his  pro- 
perty— body,  soul,  and   spirit;  and  the  service  they  render  to 
Mammon  for  daily  wages,   they  render  under   their  Master's 
authority,  and  they  bring  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  lay  them  at 
his  feet.     In  all  the  avocations  of  life,  diligence  is  enjoined  by 
the  great  Taskmaster;  and  the  workers  are  reminded  that  they 
toil,  not  as  men-pleasers  and  eye-servants,  but  as  the  slaves  of 
the  Lord  Christ.    Now  compare  this  simple  statement,  with  such 
a  religious  ceremony   as  the   Lenten  fast,  for  example.     What 
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possible  good  is  wrought  for  the  Church  or  the  world,  by  forty 
days'  abstinence  from  meats  ?  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  fish- 
mongers as  a  class  are  benefited  by  a  larger  demand  for  their 
commodities,  then  the  objection  comes  in,  that  the  butchers  are 
damaged  as  a  class  to  precisely  the  same  extent.  Do  codfish, 
oysters,  and  eggs,  taken  into  the  stomach,  induce  holier  emotions 
in  the  soul,  than  do  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  ? 

This  example  is  selected,  because  among  all  ascetic  observ-, 
ances,  this  ranks  highest  as  the  part  of  regular  and  formal 
religious  worship.  That  the  observers  of  such  forms  do  expect 
to  find  these  services  on  the  credit  side  of  their  accounts  at  the 
day  of  reckoning,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  expected  gain  of 
this  kind  of  self-denial  terminates  upon  self.  The  ascetic  takes 
less  pleasure  in  this  life,  that  he  may  have  more  in  the  life  to 
come.  But  the  patent  argument  in  favor  of  the  virtue,  is,  that 
in  denying  oneself,  others  are  not  denied. 

For,  in  conclusion,  the  King  Christ  is  the  King  of  the  universe. 
All  things  are  his  positively.  He  is  King  of  saints  specially; 
but  he  is  King  of  nations  absolutely.  All  things  were  made 
by  him  and  for  him,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  limit  to  his 
sovereignty.  And  the  astounding  peculiarity  of  this  govern- 
ment, is  the  transfer  of  royal  prerogatives  from  the  Ruler  to  his 
subjects.  He  makes  them  kings  also.  By  virtue  of  their  royal 
birth,  they  inherit  all  things.  The  regenerated  son  of  the 
second  Adam  has  as  wide  a  dominion  as  that  of  the  first  Adam, 
who  was  made  with  dominion  over  all  the  creatures.  He  is  free 
to  serve  himself  with  all  or  any  of  the  gifts  of  God ;  and  if  he 
relinquishes  any  lawful  enjoyment,  or  denies  himself  any  sinless 
pleasure,  he  does  it  like  a  king,  and  claims  no  price  for  such 
denial.  Because — and  this  is  the  other  astounding  peculiarity 
of  Christ's  kingdom — these  high  dignitaries,  invested  with  regal 
titles  and  powers,  reach  ecstatic  glory  in  the  very  act  of  dis- 
crowning themselves,  and  in  casting  their  diadems  at  the  feet  of 
their  one  king,  Jesus.  In  him  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  In  him  they  partake  of  the  pleasures  wherewith 
he  has  enriched  the  beautiful  earth,  and  they  find  the  broad- 
arrow,  symbolical  of  his  supreme  authority,  enstamped  upon  them 
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all.  They  serve  their  Lord  with  mirth  and  gladness,  and  honor 
him  by  diligently  extracting  all  possible  happiness  from  creation 
and  providence.  The  flesh,  -with  its  affections  and  lusts,  which 
they  were  required  to  crucify,  is  crucified,  and  is  dying  day  by 
day  ;  albeit  in  Christ's  divine  wisdom,  the  saint  is  obliged  to 
carry  the  hateful  corpse  about  with  him  until  the  fixed  date  of 
his  deliverance.  The  enjoyments  that  he  foregoes  are  relin- 
quished, for  the  most  part,  because  he  cannot  soil  his  purple  robe 
with  pleasures  that  are  defiling.  But  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  his  people  free  includes  certain  and  final  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  asceticism. 

The  object  of  all  the  foregoing  argument  has  been  to  ^juggest 
that  God  intends  his  creatures  to  extract  all  possible  happiness 
from  the  present  temporal  life.  And  this  proposition  is  stated 
without  limitation,  because  the  pleasures  of  sin  do  not  yield  hap- 
piness. God  has  connected  suffering  with  sin,  by  law,  as  cause 
and  consequence,  as  well  as  by  authoritative  announcement.  He 
not  only  inflicts  the  penalty  positively^  but  unites  it  with  the 
transgression  naturally.  And  as  suffering,  viewed  as  a  penalty^ 
cannot  come  upon  the  saint,  whose  substitute  has  exhausted  the 
penalty,  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  piety  that  seeks  to  grow  under  clouds 
and  darkness.  In  all  forms  of  asceticism,  these  portentous 
clouds  are  exhalations  from  mortal  unbelief  and  fally.  They 
are  not  set  in  the  heavens,  obscuring  the  blessed  sunlight,  by 
the  hand  of  God  directly.  So  the  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life  are 
without  the  sting  that  belongs  to  the  sinner's  suffering.  The 
trials  of  the  saint  are  purely  disciplinary — never  penal;  and  in 
the  case  of  saint  or  sinner,  any  voluntary  addition  to  the  orderly 
and  exact  appropriations  of  divine  providence  are  both  worthless 
and  wicked — both  will-worship  and  idolatry. 

If  this  general  statement  is  true,  how  much  more  emphatic  is 
the  conclusion  that  God  intends  his  covenant  people  to  be  happy. 
If  his  dealings  with  the  race  are  characterised  by  tireless  benifi- 
cence,  surely  his  dealings  with  his  beloved  elect  household  are 
full  of  tenderness  and  compassion.  He  doth  not  willingly  afllict 
any  of  the  children  of  men.  But  his  own  elect,  precious,  pur- 
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chased  people,  he  keeps  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  were  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  space  to  meet  the  objection  here  suggested, 
to  wit,  that  the  evil  acts  of  the  child  bring  their  native  evil  con- 
sequence. For,  though  this  be  true,  the  consequence  is  still 
disciplinary,  and  not  punitive;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  in  the 
commission  of  these  wrong  acts  that  the  Christian  becomes  the 
ascetic.  Rather  afterwards,  when,  with  burdened  conscience, 
he  seeks  to  efface  his  scars  by  his  miserable  fasts  and  vigils  and 
self-mortifications.  There  is  but  one  fountain  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness — but  one  righteousness  that  is  acceptable  to  God. 

Strait  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leads  to  God's  right  hand. 
It  is  the  clear  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  that  tribulations  abound  in 
the  King's  highway.  But  the  pilgrims  who  walk  there  are 
crowned  pilgrims,  and  it  is  no  part  of  their  vocation  to  add  to 
the  pains  and  disabilities  of  the  journey.  Moreover,  their  do- 
minion is  as  really  over  the  whole  earth  as  over  the  narrow  path, 
because  they  reign  with  him  who  is  King  of  kings.  When  they 
stray  into  forbidden  paths,  the  King  brings  them  back  again, 
and  they  resume  their  pilgrimage  it  may  be  foot-sore  and  weary. 
But  they  need  not  gather  the  rough  flints  that  belong  to  that 
forbidden  ground,  and  insult  the  Lord  of  the  way  by  self-inflicted 
penances.  When  will  the  Christian  Church  get  rid  of  these 
detestable  rags  of  Popery?  They  are  foul  with  the  accumulated 
filth  of  a  dozen  centuries.  From  the  Essenes  and  Gnostics, 
through  numberless  orders  of  monkery,  through  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  fasts,  penances,  pilgrimages,  flagellations;  through  segre- 
gated lives  of  useless  privation  and  mortification;  through 
the  accursed  heresy  of  the  Jesuits,  superadded  to  all  that  was 
essentially  hideous  in  monkery  before;  through  the  toilsome 
rituals  of  a  Protestant  priesthood — this  old,  old  idolatry  comes 
upon  the  Church  of  our  day.  And  now  it  is  presented  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  helping  to  sanctify 
the  soul. 

But  God  accepts  none  of  these  human  inventions.  He  com- 
mands his  people  to  rejoice  evermore.  "Him  serve  with  mirth" 
and  not  with  fastings.  When  the  bridegroom  is  taken  away  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  mai/  fast;  but  who  will  dare  to  say 
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that  he  is  absent  now?  While  the  stricken  child  lived  David 
mourned  and  fasted,  but  all  in  vain.  When  wo  suffer  under  be- 
reavement— that  sorest  of  all  human  trials — we  instinctively 
turn  from  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  until  the  light  of  the  gospel 
dawns  once  more  upon  us  and  we  remember  that  the  Lord  our 
God  is  unalterably  good. 


ARTICLE   III. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH   IN   SOUTH   CARO- 
LINA. 


History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina.  By 
George  Howe,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Prepared  by  order  of  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  I.  Columbia:  DuflSe  &  Chapman. 
1870.     Royal  octavo,  pp.  709. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  so  opportune  a  period  for  the 
publication  of  this  long  wished-for  and  most  instructive  work,  as 
the  present.  The  declension  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  of 
all  other  churches,  in  wealth  and  apparent  prosperity  consequent 
upon  the  second  Revolutionary  war,  is  like  the  plunge  of  a 
steamship  passing  over  the  great  ''rollers"  after  a  storm.  She 
leans  downward,  and  sinks  on  and  on,  until,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  knowledge,  one  expects  to  feel  the  grinding  of  rocks  and  the 
cracking  of  the  keel,  and  the  universal  inburst  of  the  waves  to 
whelm  her  forever  from  sight  and  life.  It  is  good  to  look  back 
across  the  waters  and  see  far  abaft  the  foam-crest  of  the  first 
Revolution,  and  remember  how  disasters  prevailed  and  ruin 
threatened  then  as  well  as  now,  and  how  the  builder's  skill  and 
the  pilot's  faithfulness,  were  stronger  than  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  sea. 

And  beyond  that,  again,  we  dimly  discern,  or  laboriously  de- 
cipher from  fragments  of  burned  records,  and  tattered  letters^ 
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whose  very  signatures  are  sacred  heirlooms,  or  gather  bj  inge- 
nious collation  of  family  traditions,  memoirs  of  the  voyage  of  a 
hundred  years  before  in  these  waters,  and  this  only  a  tranship- 
ment from  older,  stormier,  and  darker  seas.  And  we  learn,  at 
last,  that  trouble  for  the  Church  on  earth  is  a  cyclone — a  gale 
that  never  ceases  its  sublime  revolutions,  whose  ocean  is  the 
whole  world,  an  ocean  laden  with  wrecks  of  everything  except 
the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

The  volume  before  us  is  of  the  nature  of  annals  rather  than 
of  history,  strictly  speaking;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  reflection 
upon  the  venerable  author  or  his  work,  for  nothing  else  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  so  various  and  so  many  were  the 
sources  whence  we  sprung.  Indeed,  hardly  anything  strikes  one 
so  oddly  as  what  may  be  called  the  transverse  development  of 
churches  as  of  states,  by  which  we  mean  that  the  characteristic 
facts  are  often  in  strong  and  seemingly  necessary  contrast  with 
the  special  purposes  and  principles  of  the  organisation.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  church  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to  repudiate  gov- 
ernment by  one  man  on  the  one  hand  and  individual  self-rule  on 
the  other.  Its  differentia  is  confederation.  It  would  thus  have 
been  natural  to  expect  that  Presbyterians,  above  all  immigrants, 
would  have  come  out  in  organised  colonies;  would  have  felt  that 
only  in  sufiicient  numbers  and  competent  ofiicers,  and  full  ordi- 
nances, could  they  transfer  their  life  to  a  new,  wild  land. 

But  the  sturdy  self-reliance  which  their  system  and  their  his- 
tory had  bred,  produced  just  the  opposite  result.  They  were  not 
afraid  of  a  transition  period  and  temporary  anomalies.  They  knew 
their  peculiarities  were  rooted  in  Scripture  and  in  the  best 
attributes  of  human  nature.  They  committed  themselves,  there- 
fore, to  the  sea  and  to  the  wilderness  without  fear,  just  as  the 
providential  opportunity  arose,  singly  or  in  families,  or  in  clus- 
ters of  families,  with  pastors  if  it  might  be,  without  pastors  if  so 
it  must  be,  sure  that  if  the  members  struck  root,  the  Church  would 
grow  up;  sure  that  opposition  and  oppression  would  run  out 
their  little  race  and  disappear,  but  the  institutes  of  religion  and 
freedom  would  reemerge  and  stand  fast  forever. 

And  this  spirit  of  individual  action  stands  in  the  bolder  relief 
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because  it  might  have  been  expected  rather  of  the  Independent 
or  Congregational  type  of  Protestant ;  and  it  is  just  there  that 
it  does  not  so  strikingly  appear.  They  were  much  more  given  to 
organising  colonies,  and  depending  upon  that  organisation. 
The  Brownists  (so  to  speak)  built  portable  houses,  and  brought 
them  over;  narrow  and  cheap,  but  far  better  than  none.  The 
equally  sturdy  Presbyterian  knew  that  his  house  was  here  grow- 
ing in  the  trees,  and  trusted  to  time  and  labor  to  hew  and  build. 

The  result,  as  wo  were  about  to  say,  the  result  of  this  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  early  Presbyterian 
settlers  of  South  Carolina,  was  that  there  were  a  hundred  begin- 
nings instead  of  one,  and  a  hundred  threads  of  history  to  be 
woven  into  one  web.  It  results,  also,  that  there  were  many 
subordinate  failures  merged  in  the  general  success. 

There  were,  however,  three  great  European  stocks  from  which, 
in  very  unequal  measure,  our  grafts  were  taken.  The  first  in 
point  of  time  and  the  second  in  point  of  importance  was  the 
French. 

Perhaps  the  informing  power  of  a  great  principle  has  never 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  elevation  given  to  the 
Gallic  character  by  the  Calvinjstic  theology.  "  A  people  without 
depth  of  character  or  of  feeling,  whose  superb  gallantry  took  the 
form  of  treating  even  death  as  a  trifle,  whose  infidelity  was 
largely  due  to  inability  to  receive  the  very  conception  of  a  God, 
who  made  mountains  of  molehills,  and  therefore  made  molehills 
of  mountains;  a  people  whom  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to 
respect,  and  which  might  be  classified  as  the  fiery-frivolous — 
members  of  this  race  are  led  to  receive  the  idea  of  a  fore-ordain- 
ing God  and  a  sovereign  Redeemer:  led  to  it  by  a  personal 
religious  experience  under  the  power  of  divine  grace.  He  hewed 
a  niche  in  the  rock  and  set  Christ  there,  as  Paul  had  by  inspira- 
tion expounded  and  declared  him;  and  the  very  pressure  of  his 
kingly  feet  softened  and  fertilised  the  rock,  gave  "depth  of 
earth"  to  the  roots  of  the  good  seed,  and  prepared  a  harvest 
for  France,  such  as  her  broad  and  noble  fields  have  never  yet 
borne. 

Indeed,  one  cannot  but  linger  upon  the  question,  what  that 
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mighty  kingdom  would  have  become,  if  Presbyterian  Protestant- 
ism bad  been  permitted  to  prosper  by  its  own  inward  vigor  and 
fruitfulness.  Looking  to  the  industries  that  sprung  up  where 
Bible  Christianity  lived;  to  the  virtue,  order,  and  peace  that 
possessed  its  communities;  to  the  education  it  bestowed,  the 
freedom  it  fostered,  the  cities  it  created,  the  moral  power  it  had 
begun  to  wield,  even  in  those  savage  days,  and  while  only  in  its 
infancy  there — looking  to  these  facts,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
expansion,  we  see  that  the  fears  of  its  enemies  were  fully  justi- 
fied, and  that  it  was  just  about  to  become  "a  great  tree,"  in 
whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the  air  might  lodge,  and  under  whose 
shadow  even  the  wild  beasts  might  lie  down.  The  angel  of  the 
gospel  stood  poised,  as  it  were,  above  France,  ready  to  pour  out 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  which  prophecy  has  with 
eloquent  fulness  promised  to  "  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 
A  sober  manfulness,  a  high  ideal  of  right  and  virtue,  a  sense  of 
man's  final  and  direct  responsibility  to  God,  honor  to  the  family 
relation,  true  citizenship  in  the  State,  universal  priesthood  in 
the  Church:  these  qualities  rival  the  blossomy  footprints  of 
the  spring  in  the  miracles  they  work,  renewing  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  France,  as  a  nation,  had  no  welcome  for  the  gospel  or  its 
author.  The  mob  of  princes  aff*ected  the  mob  of  saints.  No 
gates  hfted  up  their  heads  for  the  King  of  glory  but  the  gates 
of  martyrdom  or  exile.  The  blood  of  his  chosen  ones  washed  at 
his  feet;  the  smoke  of  their  torture  went  up  into  his  nostrils. 
He  turned  away  from  the  land  that  slew  him  in  his  people;  and 
he  led  their  heroic  remnant  like  a  flock,  their  blessing  going  with 
them,  to  nations  of  a  nobler  strain,  or  to  the  wilderness  that  was 
to  become  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Of  their  first  immigrations,  and  the  disasters  that  crushed  them 
in  South  and  North  America,  wo  need  say  nothing  now.  They 
did  at  last  efi'ect  a  lodgment  in  and  near  Charleston.  They  threw 
out  detachments  to  the  right  and  left — the  northeast  and  north- 
west; and  though,  as  distinctive  communities,  they  have  ceased 
to  exist — for  even  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Charleston 
is  not  pure  Huguenot — their  influence  is  felt  and  will  be  felt 
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until  old  South  Carolina  itself  shall  be  obliterated.  They  infused 
elements  of  their  own  into  the  social  and  political  character  of 
the  low  country.  They  enriched  our  history  with  some  of  its 
brightest  names. 

But  in  their  disappearance  as  a  distinct  body  we  are  taught  a 
lesson  our  immigrating  brethren,  and  some  enterprising  people 
at  home,  alike  need  to  learn — that  churches  cannot  thrive  upon 
a  distinction  which  is  not  one  of  principle.  The  sentiment  of 
national  pride,  the  love  of  an  ancestral  tongue,  the  preference  of 
characteristic  forms  of  ordinance — these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
not  grounds  on  which  a  Church  can  be  perpetuated.  Those 
who  would  continue  it  in  being  must  either  enounce  and  identify 
with  themselves  some  principle  that  is  their  true  differentia,  or 
they  must  superinduce  a  principle  and  imbed  it  in  the  prejudices, 
the  partisanships,  and  the  history  of  their  organisation.  The 
French  Calvinists,  not  being  differenced  from  other  Presbyterians 
by  principle,  and  making  somewhat  too  much  of  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  to  the  overlooking  of  their  principle,  have  become 
merged  in  other  churches — in  the  English-speaking  Presbyterian 
churches  for  the  first  of  these  reasons,  and  in  the  Episcopal  and 
Baptist  churches  for  the  second. 

But  their  history  is  too  beautiful  and  too  instructive  to  be 
lost.  Who  can  read  without  tingling  blood  such  passages  as 
these? — whose  style,  too,  is  well  worthy  of  their  subject: 

"They  p.  e.,  the  Huguenots  who  settled  in  Abbeville]  came 
to  America  as  a  refuge  from  the  most  bitter  and  inexorable  per- 
secutions. We  have  described  in  earlier  pages  of  this  history 
the  extreme  hardships  to  which  the  French  Protestants  were 
reduced.  The  people  were  at  length  deprived  of  all  their  minis- 
ters and  all  the  means  of  education.  It  was  not  wonderful,  if 
under  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  irritation  of  terrible 
persecutions,  there  should  spring  up,  in  the  absence  of  a  clergy 
who  had  always  inculcated  submission  to  the  government,  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  This  especially  manifested  itself  in  the  most 
southern  portion  of  France.  De  Baville,.who  was  the  supreme 
administrator  of  the  province,  became  known,  in  the  language  of 
the  populace,  as  '"'the  King  of  Languedoc."  Exasperated  at 
their  obstinacy,  he  would  ferret  out  their  places  of  secret  con- 
vocation,  surround  them  with  his   troops,    charge  upon    them 
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sabre  in  hand,  or  fire  into  their  crowded  assemblies  with  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  The  most  notable  of  the  prisoners  were  hung 
on  the  nearest  trees,  and  others  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  they 
were  chained  to  oar-benches  in  perpetual  bondage.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  there  had  been  two  thou- 
sand of  these  convicts,  and  among  them  men  of  gentle  blood  and 
ministers  of  Christ,  who  were  more  severely  treated  than  high- 
way robbers. 

"The  war  of  the  Camisards  was  different,  wholly,  from  the 
struggles  which  had  preceded  it.  In  those  the  gentlemen  of 
France  were  engaged,  under  experienced  leaders,  on  tented  fields 
and  in  regular  battles.  This  was  a  war  of  peasants,  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  war,  without  arms,  except  such  as  they  wrested  from 
their  enemies,  and  obliged  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  behind  the 
rocks  and  thickets  of  their  mountains.  In  the  Vivarais,  in  the 
higher  and  lower  Cevennes,  amid  their  naked  peaks — their  brist- 
ling crests — their  horrible  precipices — "the  image  of  a  world 
tumbling  to  ruins  and  perishing  with  old  age" — they  found  their 
strongholds.  The  caverns  of  the  mountains  served  them  for 
granaries,  magazines,  stables,  hospitals,  powder  mills,  arsenals,  and 
armories.  Their  government  was  a  military  theocracy.  For  pur- 
poses of  military  discipline  there  were  captains  of  tens,  of  fifties, 
and  hundreds.  Their  chiefs  were  prophets,  acting  as  they  be- 
lieved, under  a  divine  inspiration.  Their  God  was  Jehovah,  their 
temple  Mount  Zion ;  their  camp  the  camp  of  the  Eternal;  their 
people  the  children  of  God.  Religion  was  their  solace;  desert 
and  lonely  places,  sanctified  by  their  tears,  and  often  by  their 
blood,  were  their  temples  of  worship.  .  .  .  They  believed 
themselves  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  went  into  conflict  as  if 
clad  with  iron.  Boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  fought 
like  veterans 

"There  arose  then  a  new  order  of  pastors,  who  took  the  place 
of  those  whom  cruel .  death  or  foreign  exile  had  removed  from 
them;  the  'pasteurs  sous  la  croix,'  or  'pasteurs  du  d(isert,'  pas- 
tors beneath  the  cross,  or  pastors  of  the  desert." — Pp.  344, 
345,  346. 

Then  appeared  Antony  Court,  who  "deserves  the  name  of 
Restorer  of  Protestantism  in  France."  He  conceived  at  an 
early  age  "fche  plan  of  reorganising  the  churches.  To  four 
points  did  he  direct  his  efforts :  to  repress  the  disorders  of  those 
who  pretended  to  be  inspired;  to  collect  the  regular  religious 
assemblies ;  to  restore  the  government  of  consistories,  colloquies, 
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and  synods;  to  raise  up  young  ministers,  who  should  undertake 
the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  amid  scaffolds  and  gibbets,  in 
the  spirit  of  martyrs."     P.  346. 

This  is  the  highest  strain  of  heroism.  It  was  no  mere  facing 
of  death  for  himself — the  firing  of  a  passionate  heart  under 
intolerable  wrongs,  or  to  achieve  lofty  hopes.  It  was  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  truth  that  the  glory  of  Christ  was  in  his 
house,  and  that  to  rebuild  it  in  the  face  of  such  a  foe,  was  to 
crown  him  King  with  a  lustre  above  rubies.  It  was  a  will  and 
a  power  serenely  to  work  out  the  problems,  which  most  of  all 
desiderate  peace  for  their  solution,  amid  wars  and  fightings  and 
flight  for  life. 

That  Theological  Seminary  of  the  "pastors  of  the  desert" 
actually  lived  and  throve  at  Lausanne.  It  searched  out,  and 
trained  and  sent  forth  "young  men  who  were  willing  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  vocation  of  martyrdom." 

Among  those  men  was  one  whom  brutal  tyranny  lifted  high, 
and  swung  afar,  even  across  the  ocean:  the  head  of  a  colony, 
the  pastor  of  a  church,  the  bright  exemplar  of  a  Christian  and  a 
man — Jean  Louis  Gibert.  Under  his  guidance,  a  number  of  his 
persecuted  people  set  out  for  Carolina.  Stinted  in  provisions 
almost  to  starvation — driven  back  and  forth  by  contrary  winds — 
undergoing  in  England,  where  they  were  detained,  "much 
trouble,  which  is  too  bitter  to  speak  of  here;"  stranded  in  the 
English  Channel;  torn  by  mutiny;  poisoned  with  spoiled  meats 
and  bread  full  of  worms;  run  aground  on  a  sandbank  near 
Charleston,  and  escaping  only  by  the  sacrifice  to  the  sea  of  nearly 
all  their  possessions — the  hardy  survivors  debarked  at  last  at 
Charleston. 

And  their  troubles  had  not  ended,  even  then.  They  were  long 
delayed  in  that  city,  and  afterward  at  Port  Royal,  "almost  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  grief,"  poor  faithful  souls!  And  when 
they  had  reached  their  own  ground,  and  built  their  little  French 
hamlet,  and  planted  their  crops,  came  the  threat  and  the  dread 
of  Indian  hostilities  to  dishearten  them.  But  their  faith  was  in 
God,  and  they  struggled  bravely  on,  founding  their  homes,  and  in 
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each  home  an  altar  of  domestic  worship;    sustaining,  also,  the 
public  ordinances  of  God's  house. 

And  when,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  multiplication  of 
misfortunes — among  which  the  greatest,  perhaps,  was  the  loss 
of  their  high-hearted  pastor — they  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  national  worship,  the  inevitable  transmutation  came,  and 
came  through  the  operation  of  Christian  love  and  Presbyterian 
brotherhood. 

During  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Mccklin  in  Rocky 
River  and  Hopewell,  "the  Huguenots,  settled  ten  miles  below  on 
Little  River,  flocked  to  his  church  (IlopcAvell).  .  .  .  They  still 
maintained  their  lay  worship  and  their  Sabbath-schools  at  home ; 
yet  taught,  as  they  had  been,  that  they  were  bound  to  assemble 
themselves  together,  even  in  woods  and  deserts,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  they  should  seek  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  of  the 
blessed  gospel,  though  they  were  obliged,  many  of  them,  to  walk 
eight  or  ten  miles  for  this  purpose. 

"For  a  considerable  period  all,  and  for  a  longer  time  many, 
of  these  desolate  and  sanctuary-loving  people  owed  their  spiritual 
teachings  to  the  ministrations  at  Hopewell,  thinking  themselves 
happy  that  here  they  could  meet  to  commemorate  the  love  of 
their  dying  Lord.  'It  was  affecting,'  said  one  of  their  number, 
'to  see  them  meet  at  this  place,  always  saluting  each  other  with 
a  kiss,  wliile  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks.'  'They  wept,  yea, 
they  wept  when  they  remembered  Zion.'"     Pp.  552,  55S. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  rare  pathos  in  that  simple  record.  Their 
native  land  forsaken,  their  pastor  ascended  to  his  rest,  their  dear 
gospel  no  longer  spoken  in  the  "tongue  in  which  they  were 
born;"  yet  they  humbly  thank  God  that  they  are  made  welcome 
in  the  house  of  their  brethren,  and  can  gather  "crumbs"  of 
inward  nourishment  from  the  Word  as  preached  in  a  foreign 
language.  They  weep  with  longing  for  what  they  had;  they 
praise  God  for  what  he  gives.  It  is  like  the  shouting  and  the 
weeping  for  the  Second  Temple. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  Hopewell  Church,  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
hospitality  set  aside  "two  of  the  most  desirable  pews"  for  these 
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Huguenot  brethren,  and  thus  made  them  permanently  at  home 
in  an  American  Presbyterian  Church.  And  the  next  step  vir- 
tually completes  the  story.  "It  was  thought  proper  they  should 
have  a  representative  in  the  session,  and  Peter  Gibert,  Esq.,  was 
elected  an  elder."  Though  their  lay  services  seem  to  have  been 
maintained  for  somo  time  longer,  and  their  ancestral  language 
very  slowly  lost  its  charm,  they  may  now  be  said  to  have  become 
incorporated  with  Hopewell  Church,  and  in  it  is  their  ecclesias- 
tical history  gradually  merged.  And  this,  mutatis  mutandis,  is 
the  story  of  immigrating  Presbyterians  from  the  continent,  if 
they  lovo  their  own  doctrine  and  government  well  enough  ta 
abide  by  it. 

The  concluding  clause  of  that  sentence  suggests  the  second 
chief  stock  of  our  Presbyterian  growth — the  German.  Of  the 
Salzburgcrs  and  their  martyr-spirit  at  homo,  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said.  Carlyle  has  given  us  nothing  more  stirring 
than  the  story  of  their  exile,  sorrowfully  accepted  rather  than 
return  to  Romish  errors.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  simply 
upon  the  broad  and  vital  issues  of  Protestantism  they  fought  and 
suffered,  and  that  church-government,  and  even  Pauline  theology, 
failed  to  assert  their  importance  before  their  eyes.  Thus,  though 
the  first  church  organised,  and  the  first  house  of  worship  built 
in  Orangeburg  were  Presbyterian,*  the  second  pastor  succumbed 
to  the  tyrannical  pressure  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the 
straitness  and  peril  of  the  times — accepted  reordination  at  the 
hands  of  another  bishop,  and  thus  gave  precarious  and  transient 
life  to  an  Episcopal  Church,  where  representative  republicanism 
ought  to  have  prevailed. 

The  loss  was  theirs,  as  well  as  ours.  The  golden  bond  of  their 
unity  was  broken.  They  had  no  sacred  associations  with  the 
Church  into  which  they  were  thus  imported.  As  prudence  took 
them  into  it,  preference  could  take  them  out  again.  Now  they  are 
found  in  all  the  denominations  in  middle  South  Carolina — chiefly. 


*  Traces  of  its  foundation-lines  are  believed  to  be  still  visible  in  ''the  old 
graveyard,"  and  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the  brethren  of  our  Church 
there. 
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perhaps,  the  Methodists;  and  only  here  and  there  does  a  name 
recurring  among  the  elders  of  our  churches  remind  us  that  the 
people  of  that  rude  and  simple  tragedy,  who  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  the  death  and  their  country  unto  exile,  were  Swiss  and 
Salzburg  Presbyterians. 

The  third,  and  far  the  largest  and  most  important  contribution 
to  our  population,  was  that  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish. 
And  though  these  two  are  really  one,  yet  they  divide  into  two 
streams — a  direct  and  a  secondary  immigration. 

Nothing  shall  induce  us  here  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Siege  of 
Derrj',  or  of  the  signing  of  the  Covenant.  Even  the  children 
of  the  Mayflower  seem  to  suspect  that  they  may  have  boasted  a 
little  too  importunately  on  that  classical  adventure;  and  our 
modesty  must  avail  to  keep  our  rehearsals  of  ancient  glory  within 
due  bounds. 

And  yet  there  was  never  greater  reason  than  now  to  illustrate 
the  imperishableness  of  a  faithful  Church.  While  the  aged 
fathers  are  dying,  and  their  sons  have  preceded  them  with  fiery 
(haste  from  battlefields  and  dungeons;  while  streams  of  emigra- 
tion are  pouring  from  the  desolated  States  into  the  untrodden 
West,  carrying  with  them  the  ark  of  God  across  the  river,  and 
the  poor  relics  of  brighter  days;  while,  through  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  church  after  church  burns  dim,  glimmers  a  little 
while,  and  then  (for  a  time)  disappears,  as  sailors  on  their  watch 
see  the  home-lights  round  the  harbor  go  out,  one  by  one,  in  the 
deepening  night — it  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  the  thing  which 
which  is,  is  that  which  hath  been.  Other  nights  have  followed 
days.  They  have  also  heralded  days.  The  extinguished  lamps, 
have  they  not  the  oil  in  them  still,  and  shall  they  not  be  tipped 
with  radiance  again,  before  the  dawn  ? 

But  to  return.  The  persecutions  that  beset  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  and  Scottish  Ireland  drove  them  in  great  numbers 
across  the  Atlantic:  many  banished  by  the  authorities,  many 
voluntarily  "seeking  a  country."  One  portion,  that  had  heard 
marvels  of  the  goodliness  of  the  land,  came  straight  hither; 
built  up  Charleston,  colonized  upon  the  islands,  dotted  the  lower 
level  of  the  State  with  settlements  and  churches.     They  bore 
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the  impositions  and  exactions  of  the  Established  Church  with 
true  Scotch  impatience  and  fortitude — paid  the  taxes  under  pro- 
test, and  supported  their  own  ordinances  besides ;  complained, 
threatened,  almost  rebelled,  but  throve  and  began  to  fill  the 
land. 

During  the  same  period — the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— many  immigrants  from  Scotland  and  northern  Ireland 
into  Pennsylvania  renewed  their  wanderings,  and  extended 
in  a  chain  of  settlements  through  Virginia  and  central  North 
Carolina  into  and  across  upper  South  Carolina.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, one  might  say  that  the  immigration  from  the  North,  i.  e., 
from  Britain  via  Pennsylvania,  took  possession  of  the  region  of 
the  red  clay  hills;  and  that  from  the  South,  i.  e.,  from  Britain 
via  Charleston,  entered  upon  the  low  country;  and  they  blended 
in  the  higher  pine  lands. 

And  so  persistent  are  the  habits  and  dispositions,  even  of  com- 
munities, that  there  remains  to  this  day  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween these  two  masses  of  the  same  race,  as  to  their  restlessness. 
The  Presbyterians  of  lower  Carolina  are  comparatively  a  sta- 
tionary people,  while  those  who  had  swept  on  in  a  march  of 
colonization  through  Virginia  and  the  States  to  the  south  of  it, 
have  advanced  "without  haste  and  without  rest"  across  the 
whole  southwest,  and  carve  on  the  gravestones  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  the  same  names  that  are  household  words  in  Spartanburg 
and  Cabarras. 

The  remark  made,  some  pages  back,  that  the  founders  of  our 
Church  here  were  not  afraid  of  anomalies,  was  not  made  without 
book.  Formal  irregularities  meet  us  at  every  turn,  during  the 
first  century  after  settlement  began ;  and  those  which  still  exist, 
and  make  precisians'  hearts  to  ache,  are  memorials  of  those  plastic 
but  heroic  days.  Licentiates  ordained  elders.  Churches  sent 
blank  calls  to  Presbyteries,  or  even  to  friends  abroad,  to  be  filled 
at  their  discretion.  Immigrating  ministers  were  dismissed  to 
Synods,  and  Synods  ordered  Presbyteries  to  receive  certain  men 
and  send  them  to  certain  fields.  Churches  named  themselves 
"Presbyterian  Congregational,"  and  "Independent  Presbyte- 
rian;" and  asserted  and  maintained  their  independency.     And 
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such  independent  churches  invited  Presbyteries  to  install  their 
pastors,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Our  object  in  stating  these  facts,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not 
to  produce  a  justifying  precedent  for  unnecessary  irregularities 
now ;  but  to  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  the  profitable  remembrance 
that  most  of  the  remaining  anomalies  in  our  churches  are  simply 
survivors  of  a  much  larger  and  most  respectable  company.  They 
are  not  parvenues;  they  "have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation,"  and  deserve  a  forbearance,  and  even  a  respect  at 
our  hands,  which  no  interlopers  could  pretend  to. 

Another  lesson  presented  in  such  facts  is  the  self-regulating 
quality  of  our  system ;  a  wholesome  elasticity,  which,  while  it 
endures  exceptions,  cures  them.  Cures  them,  not  by  the  knife, 
but  by  kindly  pressure  and  skilful  medication.  Patience,  charity, 
enlightened  learning,  Christian  wisdom,  good  sense  and  tact — 
these  are  the  pillars  of  order,  sustaining  it  and  held  upright 
by  it. 

In  approaching  the  Revolutionary  period — short  in  years,  but 
long  in  influence  and  glory — we  cannot  better  introduce  what 
falls  to  be  said  tban  by  a  quotation : 

"From  that  illustrious  Frenchman,  John  Calvin,  proceeded 
an  influence  which  has  regenerated  civil  governments.  Exiled 
from  his  own  country,  he  still  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
it.  The  city  of  Geneva,  like  a  young  mother,  nourished  in  her 
fruitful  womb  the  germs  of  many  tribes  of  men  who  have  been 
the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  remained 
there,  exiles  from  their  own  lands,  to  issue  forth  at  the  pro- 
pitious hour  to  deliver  them  from  tyranny.  The  new  republic 
•of  Holland  adopted  the  principles  of  Calvin;  Scotland  received 
them  with  tumultuous  joy,  and  transmitted  them  to  England,  to 
obtain  their  full  triumph  under  Cromwell.  They  passed  over  to 
North  Ireland;  and  from  all  these  sources  poured  themselves 
forth  over  this  Western  Continent,  and  prepared  it  for  the  high 
destiny  which  has  awaited  it."     P.  357. 

Perhaps  no  trait  of  character  marked  more  signally  the  Revo- 
lution of  177^ — always  excepting  the  contrast  between  the 
patriotism  and  the  high  standard  of  duty  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  open  tyranny  and  barbarism  on  the  other — than  its  stub- 
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bornness.  The  fire  would  not  be  stamped  out.  It  smouldered 
on  under  seeming  extinction,  presently  rekindled  and  soared 
higher  than  before.  New  Jersey  was  won ;  New  York  was  taken ; 
Philadelphia  hurled  prostrate;  the  patriot  army  shrank  into 
Valley  Forge — a  mangled,  apparently  perishing  remnant  of  a 
noble  host.  If  it  did  not  quake  before  the  towering  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  because  it  could  not.  Just  there,  in  the 
absolute  inability  of  such  men  to  surrender  a  principle  or  vacate 
a  trust,  lay  the  secret  of  their  ultimate  success. 

And  it  was  just  so  in  the  South;  even  more  remarkably  so, 
because  the  population  was  so  scanty,  and  their  visible  resources 
so  slender  and  so  precarious.  Overborne  and  harried,  taunted, 
robbed,  decimated,  betrayed,  imprisoned,  exiled,  they  gathered 
strength  in  their  prostration ;  they  learned  vigilance  of  treach- 
ery;  they  proved  the  power  of  good  faith  and  mutual  confidence; 
aye,  and  the  power  of  accumulated  trivial  successes.  The  ever- 
gathering  masses  finally  rolled  upon  the  invader,  and  crushed 
his  strength  to  dust. 

But  among  the  many  schools  in  which  this  lesson  of  sublime 
tenacity  was  learned,  none  sent  forth  pupils  more  thoroughly 
trained  than  the  persecutions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  hereditary  purpose  to  be  free  in  the  house  and 
kingdom  of  God  bred  a  tjemper  which  could  brook  bondage  no 
where.  They  who  made  conscience  of  life  naturally  became 
their  country's  champions  and  the  martyrs  of  duty.  The  glorious 
bead-roll  does  not  need  to  be  recited:  it  is  the  prattle  of  the 
children  and  the  memory  of  the  sage. 

"  Our  own  has  been  preeminently  a  witnessing  and  a  wrestling 
Church.  She  was  so  in  the  Apostolic  period,  and  has  been, 
from  the  time  of  her  restoration  among  the  Alpine  Mountains 
by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  sunny  plains  of  France,  in  Hol- 
land wrested  from  the  sea,  among  the  hills  and  glens  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Ireland.  She  has  wrestled 
^Yith  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  principalities  and  powers  of  earth, 
and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  She  has  borne 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  Covenant,  and  raised  her  voice  of  testi- 
mony for  God's  truth  and  Christ's  kingly  crown,  both  as  witness 
and  nijirtyr,  and  has  watered  the  soil   of  many  lands  with  the 
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blood  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  In  her  struggles  for  the 
supreme  headship  of  Christ  over  his  own  body,  the  Church,  she 
has  wrought  out,  to  a  large  extent,  in  connection  with  those  who 
held  her  truth,  the  problem  of  individual  freedom  and  civil 
liberty.  Her  traducers  are  indebted  to  her,  more  than  they 
know,  for  constitutional  law,  representative  government,  and 
freedom  from  oppression. 

"  The  Presbyterians  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  of  Germany, 
of  Holland,  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  disciplined  in 
the  fires  of  persecution  and  tossed  by  the  waves  of  innumerable 
calamities,  guided  by  Christ  their  King  to  these  savage  wilds, 
have  built  here  their  altars  and  planted  their  institutions  of 
religion  and  learning,  and  we  their  descendants  are  bound  to 
cherish  their  memories,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  love 
of  truth  and  hatred  of  wrong  by  their  example.  Our  own 
history  cannot  be  truly  understood  till  we  understand  theirs. 
This  is  true  of  our  Church  at  large,  especially  true  of  every 
portion  of  it  planted  in  those  thirteen  States  occupying  the 
Atlantic  coast — themselves  settled  by  direct  emigration  from 
Europe — which  wrought  out  the  problem  of  American  inde- 
pendence."   Pp.  16,  17. 

But  the  supremely  arduous  task  of  revolutions  is  not  their 
work  of  destruction:  it  is  construction.  The  highest  honor  is 
not  his  who  lifts  up  his  axe  against  the  thick  trees,  but  his  who 
replaces  the  doddered  and  decaying,  when  they  fall,  with  a  state- 
lier and  more  beneficent  growth.  And  it  is  here,  in  the  fabric 
of  a  free  government,  that  the  bequests  of  Calvin  and  Knox  are 
to  be  found.  Their  scheme  of  representative  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, drawn  from  the  Scripture  at  first  and  carried  on  in  the 
same  line  for  the  unification  of  a  whole  people  in  the  Church, 
suggests  point  by  point  the  representative  political  government 
by  which  our  scattered  young  tribes  became  a  nation:  a  system 
which,  like  the  vulcanized  rubber  driving-wheel,  yields  sufiiciently 
to  obstacles,  but  loses  neither  shape  nor  impulse  upon  them. 

True,  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  actual  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
or  consciously  derived  from  it  the  principles  of  which  it  is  com- 
pacted. But  the  leaven  was  in  the  mass;  the  thought  of  the 
people  laboriously  shaped  itself  in  that  scheme  of  national  con- 
duct ;  and  nothing  but  the  large  previous  education  of  men  in 
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the  views  and  practices  necessary  to  representative  government, 
no  ideal  less  profound  and  wise  than  that  of  orderly  liberty 
evolving  its  will  according  to  law,  would  have  made  the  working 
of  that  Constitution  possible. 

Another  aspect  of  the  quality  spoken  of  above — their  tenacity 
of  purpose — deserves  especial  mention,  both  for  the  honor  it  did 
them  and  for  the  instruction  it  oifers  to  us.  We  allude  to  their 
patient  conscientiousness  about  the  training  of  men  for  the  min- 
istry, and  not  lowering  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  because  of  the  great  harvest  and  the 
need  of  laborers.  We  have  quoted  here  an  address  to  the  South 
Carolina  Presbytery  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  President  of 
Mount  Zion  College,  which  illustrates  the  views  which  pre- 
vailed : 

*'I  need  not  use  formality  in  assuring  you  that  strictness  and 
universality  in  the  examination  of  our  young  preachers  are 
expedient  and  highly  necessary  to  keep  our  order  respectable. 
The  vocation  of  an  attorney  has  become  tenfold  more  odious 
than  ever  by  an  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  department  of 
law.  The  physicians  of  this  State  are  taking  measures  to  be 
incorporated,  with  a  view  of  ejecting  every  empiric,  and  admit- 
ting none  to  practise  but  such  as  shall  be  regularly  licensed  by 
the  most  learned  and  respectable  of  that  profession.  I  have 
seen  some  of  their  circular  letters  on  the  subject.  They  mention 
in  terms  of  high  approbation  the  strict  discipline  of  the  clergy 
in  admission  to  ecclesiastical  functions.  If  the  medical  part  of 
our  citizens  should  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  there  will 
be  as  great  outcries  against  windfallen  Irish  doctors  as  there 
have  been  against  windfallen  Irish  preachers."     P.  671. 

This  quotation  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  thirty-three  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  received  under  the  care  of  this  (South  Carolina) 
Presbytery  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  last  century;  and  to 
the  list  is  appended  the  following  comment: 

"This  is  a  remarkable  list  of  young  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, thirty-three  in  number,  only  two  of  whom  failed  to  pursue 
their  trials  through  to  a  successful  completion.  Those  of  them 
who  died  young  had  a  successful  ministry.  Most  of  them 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  came  to  their  grave  full  of  years. 
Some  of  them  became   professors   in   colleges,  three  of  them 
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presidents  of  such  institutions,  five  of  them  were  adorned  with 
the  title  of  D.  D.  Several  of  them  were  eminent  instructors  of 
schools  and  academies,  which  the  necessities  of  the  country  and 
the  small  provision  made  by  the  churches  for  their  pastors 
obliged  them  to  set  up.  .  .  .  Those  whose  office  it  was  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  order  of  preachers  of  the  gospel,  followed  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  They 
sought  to  send  these  young  men  into  the  ministry  with  the  most 
ample  qualifications  the  country  then  afforded."     P.  670. 

And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  period — we  will  not  say  in 
which  there  was  so  much  temptation,  but — in  which  there  were  so 
many  and  so  weighty  reasons  why  they  might,  and  should,  lower 
their  intellectual  standard  of  qualifications.  The  education  of 
children  in  schools  had  been  almost  arrested  for  seven  years. 
Military  requisitions  and  British  arms,  cruelly  turned  upon  the 
helpless,  had  combined  to  "grind  up  the  seed-corn"*  of  the  nation. 
Manners,  culture,  morals,  had  all  suff'ered  grievous  deteriora- 
tion; the  niceness  of  the  public  taste  was  lost  in  great  measure, 
and  with  it  the  demand  for  trained,  polished,  and  learned  men  in 
the  pulpit  declined.  Then  the  desolations  were  frightful.  The 
whole  country  had  been  harried  and  torn;  when  it  ceased  to 
bleed,  it  lay  panting,  maimed,  entangled,  threatened  with  utter 
collapse.  How  natural  to  have  decided  that  for  such  a  country 
in  such  a  plight,  any  willing,  honest  laborer  must  be  welcomed, 
honored,  sent  forth  with  generous  commendations,  in  the  hope 
that,  as  things  could  hardly  be  worse,  he  might  be  the  chosen 
vessel  to  make  them  better  !  And  how  wise  and  strong  the 
hearts  that  dared  to  be  jealous,  even  then,  of  rash  and  unen- 
lightened zeal,  and  refused  to  send  forth  men  who  could  not 
rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth  ! 

Now  all  these  things  happened  to  them  for  ensamples;  and 
they  are  written  for  our  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  have  come.  (See  the  original,  1  Cor.  x.  11 — "Whom 
the  ends  of  the  ages  have  confronted.")  Many  precious  things 
are  fallen,   and  many  sway  in  a  feebleness  that  threatens  fall. 


*  President  Davis's  Reply  to  the  Cadets  of  the  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy,  volunteering  to  serve  in  the  late  war. 
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Education  has  again  been  largely  interrupted;  much  evil  leaven 
has  been  forced  into  the  commonwealth ;  the  standard  of  culture, 
of  manners,  of  personal  dignity,  of  public  virtue,  stoops  low, 
even  where  it  is  not  trailed  tyrannously  in  the  dust.  Pulpits  are 
silenced,  churches  burned,  congregations  scattered,  fruitful  fields 
of  spiritual  labor  turned  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  water-springs 
of  privilege  into  dry  ground.  Again,  therefore,  the  fathers  in 
Israel  are  bearing  the  grievous  burden  of  a  dismantled,  impov- 
erished, bewildered  Church.  Again  must  the  question  be  faced. 
Is  the  day  of  straitness  and  pressing  need  a  day  to  accommodate 
pulpit  tests  to  a  lowered  and  indifierent  public  taste  ?  Is  it  a 
day  for  mere  zeal,  or  to  temper  zeal  with  a  holier  discretion ;  to 
assail  darkness  with  even  purer  and  thus  diviner  light,  to  win 
power  by  commanding  reverence,  to  exalt  mental  and  spiritual 
strength  and  not  mere  numbers  ? 

We  thank  God  that  these  questions  have  been  largely  and 
practically  answered  in  the  good  old  Presbyterian  ^'spirit  of '76," 
and  that  the  carefulness  of  our  Church  courts  seems  to  be  rather 
greater  than  less,  compared  with  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Enhanced  and  enlightened  earnestness  would  show  itself  in  that 
way;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  it  has  done  so.  But  the 
pressure  and  the  danger  are  not  yet  passed;  perhaps  they  have 
not  yet  diminished;  and  therefore  we  have  thought  good  to 
refresh  the  mind  of  the  Church  with  this  historical  recital. 
Looseness  of  admission  to  the  ministry  is  not  the  remedy  for  the 
destitutions  of  the  day.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  discuss  the 
question.  What  is  that  remedy  ? 

But  there  is  another  matter  suggested,  at  this  point,  of  a 
practical  nature,  to  which  we  call  a  moment's  attention.  How 
were  these  thirty-three  young  brethren  supported,  and  where 
were  they  trained  ?  On  this  point,  the  work  before  us  does  not 
give  all  the  information,  with  all  the  emphasis,  that  could  be 
desired.  Many  things  are  necessarily  slighted  in  a  work  so 
multifarious.  But  we  all  know  that  theological  seminaries  were 
non-existent  at  the  time  we  write  of,  and  the  whole  of  that 
apparatus  by  which  men  are  helped  forward  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church,   officially,   had  yet  to  be  contrived.     Yet  here  is  one 
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Presbytery   bringing   out  thirty  niinisters   within  ten  years — 
really,  as  the  record  shows,  in  about  six  years! 

The  methods  were  those  of  individual  labor  and  private  aid. 
Ministers  took  young  aspirants  into  their  houses,  and  shared 
their  modest  comforts  and  their  abounding  toils,  with  them. 
Those  who  desired  to  become  their  "brethren  in  the  kingdom," 
were  made  brethren  first  in  "the  patience  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  And  the  un-officed  church-member,  who  desired  to 
help  so  good  a  work,  did  it  from  his  corn-crib,  or  his  orchard,  or 
his  wife's  loom. 

In  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  the  Church  has  been  led  to 
borrow  aid  for  her  almost  intolerably  great  and  solemn  work,  of 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  She  adds  together  the  little  gifts  of 
the  many  to  form  a  steady  and  sure  fund  for  the  support  and 
education  of  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  seminaries;  hoping 
to  compensate  the  loss  that  must  result  from  the  impenonality 
of  the  aid  by  the  greater  safety  of  a  general  system.  But 
it  seems  important  to  suggest  that  that  impersonality  should 
not  be  accepted,  except  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  escaped;  and 
that  the  privilege  of  being  a  donor  to  a  definite  object  or  for  a 
definite  purpose,  is  a  privilege  still  possible  and  that  should  be 
widely  enjoyed. 

And  we  trust  we  shall  not  have  sinned  against  the  dignity  of 
these  stately  pages,  when  we  propound  the  doctrine  that  corn-cribs 
and  orchards  have  not  utterly  played  out  their  part,  and  gone 
into  desuetude  as  aids  to  philology  and  dogma.  Let  the  farmers 
hear  and  remember  that  there  is  needful  brain-food  in  their  fields, 
and  barns,  and  cellars,  as  well  as  in  lexicons  and  the  lore  of 
bristling  controversies.  Neither  is  the  day  passed  when  the 
student  who  cannot  resort  to  the  seminary,  may  sit  down  at  his 
pastor's  side,  and  begin,  at  least,  his  professional  preparations 
there.  Every  honest  aid  in  really  fitting  men  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  has  a  double  value :  it  helps  a  great  and  needy 
work,  and  it  bears  practical  witness  to  the  necessity  of  fitness  in 
the  highest  of  vocations. 

Who  that  has  even  looked  upon  the  walls  of  our  seminaries 
has  not  had  his  soul  stirred  by  the  pathetic  sublimity  of  the 
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undertaking  to  which  they  are  devoted  ?  Every  one  of  these 
young  hearts  of  hope  and  zeal  has  come  hither  from  secret 
conflicts  and  a  sacred  experience,  bearing  the  baptismal  dew  of 
believing  parents'  tears  and  prayers  upon  his  brow,  and  accept- 
ing hardship,  and  toil,  and  lowliness  of  lot,  as  the  proper  environ- 
ment of  an  apostolic  life.  They  seek  instruction  of  the  living 
men  whom  the  Church  delights  to  honor,  and  are  led  by  them  to 
enrich  themselves  from  books,  ^'the  convenient  wisdom  of  the 
mighty  dead."*  They  work  as  hard  for  leave  to  be  poor  and 
obscure,  as  the  sons  of  the  world  do  for  fame  and  wealth.  And 
he  who  gives  to  such  an  institution,  practically  says:  "I  appre- 
ciate the  soundness  and  the  magnanimity  of  your  choice;  the 
end  you  have  in  view  is  worth  all  it  can  cost ;  I  will  help  you  to 
enter  this  life  where  men  suffer  and  bless;  where  defeat  itself 
would  be  more  precious  than  other  victories;  and  where  defeat 
to  the  truly  faithful  soldier  is  impossible.'' 

If  this  be  a  digression,  we  beg  pardon  for  it.  There  are  some 
things  that  cannot  escape  being  said. 

The  pleasant  task  remains  to  extract  some  passages  which  will 
sufficiently  characterise  the  book,  and  illustrate  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  history — a  work  which  properly  describes  and 
expounds  men,  and  which  gathers  their  lessons  of  wisdom  from 
events. 

Here,  for  example,  are  some  glimpses  of  the  educational 
arrangements  of  Mount  Zion,  the  "log  college"  of  South 
Carolina ; 

"The  accommodations  of  the  college  at  first  were  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Mr.  McCaule  commenced  his  instructions  in  an 
old  log-cabin  about  twenty-five  feet  by  twenty,  a  story  and  a 
half  high,  with  a  single  chimney.  The  English  school  was  kept 
in  a  small  out-building.  Another  cabin  was  built  by  the  society 
to  range  with  the  first,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  or  thirty-five 
feet;  the  space  between  was  filled  by  a  frame  building,  and  the 
roof  of  the  additions  was  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
original  structure.  The  students  who  boarded  with  the  steward 
had  their  lodgings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.    In  this  humble 


♦James  W.  Alexander,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 
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edifice  the  larger  portion  of  those  educated  by  President  McCaule 
had  their  abode. 

"The  routine  of  academic  life  in  this  'log  college'  of  the 
South,  was  such  as  the  students  of  the  present  day  can  [not?] 
well  understand.  The  blast  of  a  horn  at  daybreak  was  a  signal 
to  rise,  perform  their  ablutions,  and  dress.  Another  signal  at 
sunrise  summoned  them  to  roll-call  and  prayers,  after  which  they 
went  to  their  studies.  At  eight  o'clock  they  were  dismissed  for 
breakfast ;  from  nine  to  twelve  they  were  brought  together  for 
study.  After  an  intermission,  study  hours  began  at  two  and 
continued  till  five,  when  they  were  again  dismissed  after  roll-call 
arid  prayers.  On  Wednesdays  there  was  public  speaking  and 
the  reading  of  compositions  from  nine  to  twelve.  At  nine 
o'clock  a.  m.  the  students  were  formed  in  line  and  were  marched, 
to  the  college  building,  where  one  half  delivered  declamations, 
and  the  other  half  read  compositions,  which  were  left  with  the 
president  until  the  following  Wednesday  for  his  private  exami- 
nation and  criticism.     .    .     . 

'*As  the  old  college  building  was  small,  the  larger  students 
had  arbors  in  the  summer  season  under  grapevines  and  shady 
trees,  (of  which  there  was  no  small  store  at  that  time),  furnished 
with  tables  and  chairs,  where  they  pursued  their  studies,  seeking 
the  shelter  of  the  college  roof  when  the  rain  drove  them  in. 

*'A  new  and  more  stately  college  edifice  was  projected,  and 
its  foundations  were  laid  early  in  the  year  1787,  fifty-four  feet 
in  length  by  forty-four  in  breadth,  to  be  two  lofty  stories  in 
height.  The  foundation  was  laid  with  stone,  rising  some  little 
above  the  surface,  the  remainder  of  the  basement  story  with 
brick.  The  society  sent  oyster-shells  from  Charleston  to  be 
burnt  for  lime.  But  the  workmen  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  lime,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  story 
was  laid  in  mortar  made  with  tar  instead.  Saw-mills  were  few 
and  distant,  the  timbers  were  fashioned  by  the  broad-axe  and 
whip-saw,  and  the  plank  had  to  be  hauled  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles."  Pp.  505,  506. 

We  would  like  to  see  such  a  spirit  to  overcome  difficulties  in 
1871 1  IIow  the  Mount  Zion  College  of  Campinas,  Brazil,  would 
go  up !  How  broken  windows,  and  disbound  bibles,  and  ragged 
churches,  would  vanish  as  in  dissolving  views,  and  give  place  to 
neatness,  thrift,  and  beauty- 

The  only  difficulty  about  making  extracts  concerning  men,  is 
that  the  notices  of  them  being  incorporated  with  the  annals  of 
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the  churches  which  they  served,  and  those  annals  being  given  in 
decades,  the  accounts  are  necessarily  fragmentary  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  context  for  the  meaning  of  allusions,  etc.  But  we 
refer  to  such  names  as  William  Richardson,  Archibald  Simpson, 
William  Tennent,  and  John  James,  to  illustrate  and  justify  our 
praise. 

Here  again  is  a  paragraph  well  fitted  to  fan  our  zeal  and 
assure  our  fortitude;  it  relates  to  the  church  of  Long  Canes, 
Abbeville : 

"February  1st,  1760. — The  Cherokee  Indians  broke  in  upon 
them,  killed  twenty-two  persons,  carried  fourteen  into  captivity, 
and  dispersed  the  survivors.  Of  the  flight  of  these  persons, 
some  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  and  others  to  the  low  country 
and  the  bounds  of  the  Stoney  Creek  congregation,  and  the  honor- 
able testimony  borne  to  them  there,  we  have  before  spoken. 

"In  this  state  of  dispersion  they  remained  for  two  years,  and 
in  1763,  after  the  expeditions  of  Col.  Montgomery  and  Col. 
Grant,  they  returned  with  considerable  addition  to  their  numbers. 
About  the  end  of  1763,  the  Creek  Indians  broke  in  and  com- 
mitted some  deeds  of  barbarity.  .  .  .  The  people  took  refuge 
in  such  fortified  places  as  they  could  reach.  Under  date  of  Dec. 
26th,  [iS'.  C.  Gazette,']  it  is  said,  *  There  are  twenty-seven  men, 
and  one  hundred  and  three  women  and  children,  in  Fort  Boone, 
(Calhoun's);  thirty-four  men,  and  one  hundred  and  five  women 
and  children,  at  Arthur  Patten's,  (Long  Canes);  about  the  sa.me 
number  at  Dr.  Murray's,  on  Hard-Labor  Creek.'  .  .  .  Still 
this  calamity  did  not  dishearten  nor  disperse  the  people.  In 
their  strongholds  these  virtuous  and  hardy  men  watched  over 
their  wives  and  children  with  sleepless  vigilance  till  the  danger 
was  passed,  and  then  returned  to  their  accustomed  employment. 

"Thus  were  they  situated  and  circumstanced  until  the  year 
1764,  when  Rev.  William  Richardson,  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Charleston,  visited  them  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Though  his  visit  was  short,  he  contributed  something  towards  the 
organisation  of  the  church.  In  a  few  days  he  baptized  about 
sixty  children  in  the  settlement.  .  .  .  About  this  time  they 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  a  visit  from  Rev.  Archibald 
Simpson,  who  would  gladly  have  gone  to  them,  but  for  the 
exceeding  feebleness  of  his  health."  P.  342. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  courage,  perseverance,  and  Christian 
faithfulness  and  zeal,  have  many  representatives  among  us  still. 
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But  there  is  a  challenge  and  a  sting  in  those  simple  words  for 
many  an  elder  or  church  member,  and  mayhap  some  ordained 
ministers  too,  whose  hands  hang  down  and  whose  knees  wax 
feeble,  and  whose  voice  like  tolling  bells  clang  incessantly  the 
"hardness  of  the  times,"  or  "the  impoverishment  of  the 
country."  It  is  not  the  temporal  poverty  of  his  people  that 
humiliates  our  King;  it  is  their  spiritual  poverty.  When  he 
can  say,  "I  know  thy  poverty;  but  thou  art  rich,"  he  glories 
in  them. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction  with  our  account 
of  it,  that  we  take  leave  of  this  admirable  book.  With  emphasis 
we  pronounce  it  to  be  of  the  most  difficult  class  of  works  to 
prepare,  and  even  more  difficult  to  write  than  to  prepare.  It  is 
a  thesaurus  of  historical  information  concerning  Presbyterianism 
in  the  southeast.  And  the  ineffable  weariness  with  which  one 
plods  through  most  books  of  the  class — witness  Carlyle's  repeat- 
ed tirades  upon  them  in  his  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great — is  the 
best  proof  of  the  ability  displayed  here.  It  is  always  interest- 
ing, honest,  clear;  often  impressive;  sometimes  loftily  eloquent, 
without  a  tinge  of  grandiloquence. 

There  were  much  to  say  of  the  venerable  historian  himself, 
and  of  what  these  "twenty  years,"  one  of  whose  fruits  is  this 
volume,  have  been  to  him,  did  not  his  own  modesty,  and  his 
relations  with  this  Review,  combine  to  forbid  it.  They  who 
have  been  honored  with  his  friendship  through  that  period,  how- 
ever, will  need  no  more  reminder  than  this,  across  what  waters 
of  labor  and  sorrow  the  Lord's  voice  has  called  him,  or  in  what 
spirit  he  has  obeyed  the  call.  Through  the  canvass  which  he  has 
covered  with  the  saints  and  heroes  of  earlier  days,  we  see  a 
monumental  tablet,  a  ruined  rural  homestead,  a  flaming  city ; 
and  we  read  in  it  the  unconscious  record  of  a  heart  which  neither 
bereavement,  nor  perplexity,  nor  labor,  nor  years,  have  robbed 
of  its  patience,  its  faithfulness,  its  peace ;  of  a  mind  which  toil 
and  grief  have  only  sculptured  in  finer  lines,  and  informed  with 
a  more  admirable  strength.  May  he  be  spared  to  us  and  to  his 
work  for  many  a  mellow  year,  to  instruct  us  by  his  wisdom,  and 
to  send  forth  like  true  laborers  into  the  Master's  vineyard ! 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


MANSES. 

This  is  a  pleasing  subject  on  which  to'  -sVrite.     We  pity  any" 
one  whose  fancy  is  not  taken  with  a  manse.     When  travelling  in 
Scotland,  the  eye  of  Wordsworth  caught  a  glimpse  of  hut  one, 
and  forthwith  his  muse  fired  him  up  to  sing.     Perhaps  it  stood 
on  a  knoll,  or  was  hid  in  a  glen,  or  it  might  have  been  sheltered 
by  a  clump  of  fir-trees,  or  he  might  have  seen  it  when  crossing' 
the  glorious  Bannockburn  of  1314.     However  it  was,  we  like  the 
few  lines  which  the  bard  of  Grasmere  was  then  inspired  to  write, 
although  we  cannot  accept  the  canon  of  criticism  given  out  by 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  that  every  great  poem  must  be  limited  to  one 
hundred  rhymes.     Homer,  Milton,  and  Dante,  methinks  would 
have  dissented  from  that  rule;  and  Pope  would  have  satirised  it;- 
and  it  might  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  Author  of  the  Task,  or 
by  Jonathan  Swift,  if  a  Christian  poet  could  have  been  a  co-- 
worker  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     At  all  events,  a  very' 
lowly   personage,    among   the   larches   and   acacias   of   Prince" 
William,  Virginia,  enters  his  protest  against  such  a  theory.     It 
would  create  a  new  constitution  in  the  tuneful  art,  and  for  this- 
reason  we  have  a  right  to  secede ;  for  all  government  in  the  land^ 
of  enchanting  song  demands  the  acquiescence  of  the  governed. 

It  has  been  said  that  ours  is  a  pleasing  theme,  and  the  pen' 
knows  it,  because  it  moves  with  unusual  celerity.  But  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  can  the  utile  be  blended  with  the  dulci  in  your  rumi- 
nations about  the  manses,  or,  in  other  words,  ministerial  homes?* 
Certainly  it  can,  for  we  did  not  call  the  lady  of  the  manse  to 
provide  our  paper,  and  hunt  up  our  old  goose  quill  for  the 
purpose  of  just  amusing  the  reader.  Don't  be  alarmed.  We 
shall  ignore  Windsor  Palace  and  Buckingham  House,  the  antique 
Kew  and  Hampton  Court,  and  the  tragic  White  Hall,  as  not- 
congenial  to  one's  taste.  We  do  not  intend  a  visit  to  Archbishop 
Tait  at  Lambeth,  or  Bishop  Wilberforce,  whose  vote  in  Par^ 
liament  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Erin-go-bragh  Church» 
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secured  him  the  chair  of  Winchester.  We  shall  cut  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Canterbury,  Fulham,  and  York.  Presbyterians  love 
simpler  things.  We  confess  to  a  liking  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
*' Old  Mortality."  It  was  a  noble  enthusiasm  to  rechisel  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs;  and  he  tarried  till  after  twilight  by  mounds 
which  he  regarded  as  precious  stones;  whilst  he  said,  "Tush,"  to 
the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  relentless  persecutors.  There  are 
some  who  admire  Archbishop  Sharpe  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, more  than  the  Dumfries  peasant.  What  a  pity  it  was,  say 
the  loyalists,  to  have  executed  the  Marquis.  But  have  you  no 
sympathy  for  the  platoons  of  heroic  men  and  women  whom  he 
shot  down  at  the  mouths  of  mountain  caves,  with  the  plaintive 
echoes  of  which  his  ear  became  familiar?  Are  you  partial  to 
the  thumb-screws  of  Beatoun,  Sharpe,  and  the  Duke  of  York  ? 
Suppose  they  were  applied  to  your  own  thumbs?  How  would 
you  like  the  operation  ?  We  dare  say  that  the  old  chiselman 
was  welcome  to  the  manses  of  Dumfrieshire.  He  was  known 
along  the  Nith,  and  made  much  of  from  Kirkconnel  down  to 
Gretna  Green,  and  from  Mosspaul  Inn  over  to  Cummer  trees. 
The  pastor  trimmed  up  his  peat-fire  upon  the  advent  of  the  wan- 
derer, and  placed  some  sentinel  over  his  tools,  and  catechised 
him  about  the  ashes  of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  Graeme  and 
the  Grierson.  Had  he  called  at  Abbotsford,  we  feel  sure  that 
Sir  Walter  himself  would  have  ordered  a  repast  for  his  pony, 
and  a  heather-bed  for  his  slumbers,  and  all  Scot-free.  *Tis  said, 
but  we  will  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  that  about  1803,  one  of  his 
descendants  was  married  to  a  Bonaparte  in  the  rnonumental  city 
of  Maryland. 

Episodes  will  not  answer,  and  we  must  drive  on  to  the  manse 
country  of  Scotland.  Kirk  and  manse  are  household  words 
to  every  Caledonian,  whether  you  sight  him  in  London  town, 
Pekin,  or  the  Sunderbunds  of  India.  At  all  points  of  the 
compass  he  wears  the  ambrotype  of  a  manse  on  the  front  of 
his  scallop.  Iii  hoc  signo  he  is  known.  Our  subject  is  multi- 
farious, and  for  this  reason  we  shall  not  go  back  beyond  1702, 
though  we  long  to  abuse  the  crafty  Stuarts  who  panted  to  spread 
lawn   sleeves  on   the  shoulders  of  Scottish  prelates.     And  we 
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should  like  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wbo 
hushed  the  bugle  of  persecution  which  had  rallied  so  many  flocks 
of  men  to  the  slaughter.     At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
a   more  perfect   unification   took   place  between   England  and 
Scotland.     The  union  did  not  make  the  high  contracting  powers ; 
but   the  high    contracting  powers   made  the   union  of  course. 
Some  regarded  it   as  a  kind  of  Gretna  Green   affair — like  the 
marriage  of  churches  where  the  parties  are  not  precisely  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking.     But  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  broad 
Church  when  it  wants  to  swing  into  all  sorts  of  latitudinarian- 
ism.    In  this  way  the  Lord's  heritage  has  more  than  once  likened 
itself  to  a  speckled  bird.     The  Scotch  indeed  accepted  an  Es- 
tablishment; but  it  was  simple.     There  were  no  ecclesiastical 
palaces  in  the  programme ;  no  representation  by  its  ministers 
in  the   House  of  Lords ;   no  Canterbury  muslin ;  no  relics  of 
papistry;    no    puerile   rites;  no   manufacturing    of    ceremonial 
saints;  no  candles  in  the  day  time;  no  pictures,  for  spiritual 
objects  defy  the  pencil  of  the  artist.     Papistry  had  been  drowned 
in  one   of  the  Minches;   and  prelacy,  with  its  branching  horns, 
had  been  chased  beyond  the  Cheviot  hills.     Queen  Anne  stipu- 
lated to  provide  a   manse  for  each   Scottish  kirk,  and  the  two 
made  an  excellent  coupling,  and  no  one  forbade  the  bans.     The 
preachers  felt  that  they  were  not  homeless,  and  of  course  cher- 
ished the  domestic  feelings.     Had  the  pastor  occasion  to  cross  a 
moor,  attend  Presbytery,  meet  the  General  Assembly  in  Auld 
Reekie,  go  to  Lanark  in  quest  of  wool,  or  to  Wigton  in  search  of 
a  plaid,  he  could  hum  "Home,  sweet  home,"  all  the  way  on  his 
return.     The  reflection  was  a  pleasant  one,  after  all  offices  appro- 
priate to   the  ministry  had  been  duly   performed.     Perhaps  he 
was  stimulated  in  his  work  by  the  thought  that  he  would  not  be 
forced  to  stand  out  in  the  rain,  or  be  pelted  by  flakes  of  snow. 
The  climate  of  Scotland  is  not  very  mild  in  winter.     Christo- 
pher North  has  scribbled  whole  sheets  of  paper  about  the  keen 
winds  of  Caledonia,  and  the  ice  that  congeals  on  the  interior 
lochs  which  are  very  beautiful  in  summer.     More  so,  we  think, 
than  those  in  England  which  gave  rise  to  the  Lake  School  of 
poets.     In    fact  Como  itself  is  dingy  in  comparison,  either  with 
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Lomond,  Leven,  or  Etive.  Thomson,  too,  has  given  an  account 
of  a  man  who  died  in  the  snow.  Poor  man !  we  hope  it  was  not 
a  pastor ;  for  then  the  people  would  have  been  troubled  in  look- 
ing up  another  to  feed  the  flock.  But  in  the  summer  rambles  of 
Christopher,  he  often  came  on  ministerial  abodes  that  wore  a 
modest,  hut  handsome  aspect.  The  stone-porch  was  good  to 
rest  in,  the  garden-flowers  made  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the 
heather  over  which  he  had  trudged.  He  could  inquire  for  the 
best  angling  grounds,  consult  the  library,  collect  traditions, 
hear  the  news  of  the  parish,  and  talk  at  large  with  the  preacher 
and  all  the  occupants  of  the  premises.  And  yet,  he  was  a  sub- 
lime professor  in  Edinburgh,  and  long  editor  of  Blackwood,  in 
which  he  pulled  all  poetry  to  pieces,  unless  written  by  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Ettrick  shepherd.  There  is 
a  permanency  in  these  unpretending  establishments.  Some 
ministers  have  occupied  their  manses  for  half  a  century.  The 
presbyteries  rather  frown  on  removals.  There  are,  indeed,  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule;  for  Rutherford  was  translated  from 
Anwoth  to  St.  Andrews,  Boston  from  Dollar  to  Ettrick,  John 
Erskine  from  Kirkintilloch  to  Edina,  and  Chalmers  from  the 
vale  of  Kilmany  to  the  great  city  of  the  Clyde,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  less  populous  but  more  cultivated  metropolis. 
Confidence  between  pastor  and  people  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
which  needs  to  be  nursed.  It  derives  sanctity  from  the  very 
moss  which  is  thrown  over  the  ministerial  dwelling  in  the  flight 
of  years.  But  our  church  habits  are  different  from  those  of 
Scotland.  Our  pastors  are  not  accustomed  to  the  same  roof, 
the  same  parlor,  the  same  study,  the  same  paddock,  the  same 
kirk,  the  same  wimpling  brook,  and  the  same  warblers  from 
familiar  trees.  There  is  quite  a  fluctuation  in  their  sames.  They 
skip  about  like  birds,  or  skate  away  like  some  one  on  a  Dutch 
canal,  or  a  Hieland  loch.  It  can't  be  helped,  because,  like  Paul 
in  Rome,  they  are  forced  to  hire  the  houses  in  which  they  live, 
and  this  brings  on  the  dead  of  winter  when  even  the  little  hum- 
ming-bird stops  not  short  of  Brazil,  and  the  pastor  must  glide  to 
some  sunnier  part  of  the  world  for  fear  of  encountering  a  white 
cap  at  home.     But  the  people  may  ask.  Do  you  think  if  every 
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congregation  in  our  Southern  Church  would  provide  a  manse, 
that  an  end  would  be  put  to  this  incessant  skating  ?     It  would 
help  at  least  to  stop  it,  in  our  opinion,  and  it  might  be  well  to  try 
the  experiment.     But  it  may  make  them  vain  and  presumptuous. 
What!  vain,  because  of   a   few  shingles   over  their   heads,   a 
hearth-stone  at  which  to  warm  gloveless  hands,  and  a  few  roods 
or  acres  perhaps  on  which  the  pony  may  feed.     We  trow  not. 
The  fee  simple  is  among  the  archives  of  the  people,  and  not 
among  the  parchments  of  the  minister.     The   Scottish  clergy 
were  never  spoiled  by  their  manses.     If  the  reader  indulge  such 
a  suspicion,  let  him  look  back  to  1843.     It  was  a  blooming  day 
which  the  queen  of  months  had  bestowed  on  St.  Arthur's  seat, 
and  on  the  ravines  of  Edinburgh.     Mark  that  train  of  gowns- 
men as  they  emerge   from  Holyrood  House  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  convocation.     Hear  the  tolling  of  the  St.  Giles  bell,  as 
if  its  tongue  were  talking  of  moral  rather  than  natural  sub- 
limity.    Cast  your  eye  on  crowded  galleries,  aisles  overflown 
with  expectants,  on   men  who  had  panted  in  the  heat  of  India, 
on  mariners  who  had  outstripped  the  billows   of   the  sea,  on 
quarriers  who  had  scaled  the  granite  shelving  rocks,  on  nobles 
with  their  stars,  and  shepherds  with  their  hooks.     But  above  all, 
look  on  the  five  hundred  pastors,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  are  about  to  relinquish  kirk  and  manse,  and 
the    endearments   of  home,  the    charms  of  neighborhood,    the 
steeples  which  had  so  often  chimed  the  people  into  the  sanctu- 
aries of  the  Lord,  pulpits  which  had  been  thrones  of  light,  and 
eemeteries  overrun  by  shades  of  sorrow,  but  alive  with  beams  of 
Christian  hope.     What  was  the  great  dividing  question  ?     The 
Premier  of  England  had  virtually  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  though  it  was  planted  by  our  Lord,  illuminated 
by  the  chariots  of  martyrs,  nursed  by  Reformers,  watched  over 
by  faithful  pastors,  held  in  honor  by  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
anointed  by  the  prayers  of  Christian  peasants.     Shall  Sir  Robert 
Peel  appoint  unworthy  pastors,  and  then  demand  of  Presbyteries 
their   ordination  and   instalment   at  his   will?     Shall    he  rule 
all  our  kirks  along  the  green  Ochils,  the  pastoral  Grampians, 
the  ftraths  of  Perth,  by  a  hundred  lochs  and  a  hundred  bens, 
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in  lovely  vales,  crowded  cities,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Mid- 
lothian. "This  is  no  longer  a  free  Assembly,"  was  the  thrill- 
ing announcement  of  the  moderator  when  the  great  secession 
commenced.  Truly  the  bush  burned,  but  it  was  not  consumed. 
A  fresh  verdure  was  seen  in  the  blaze,  and  has  become,  like  the 
fruitful  bough  of  Joseph,  the  branches  of  which  have  run  over 
the  wall  of  separation  between  those  who  defied  and  those  who 
succumbed  to  power;  and  long  may  it  flourish  in  moisture  drawn 
from  the  wells  of  salvation.  But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  on  a 
scene  of  spiritual  grandeur  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  and  in  which  none  but  Caledonians  could  have  performed 
so  august  a  part. 

A  thousand  dwellings  dispersed  over  a  country  so  circum- 
scribed as  Scotland,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention  in  various 
ways.  They  are  abodes  fitted  up  for  a  peculiar  class  of  men. 
In  many  instances  their  influence  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
parish;  but  within  its  bounds  that  influence  is  often  supreme. 
The  aff"ections  of  the  people  are  entwined  about  the  one  whom 
they  regard  as  a  man  of  God.  In  the  round  of  his  duties  he  is 
not  looked  upon  as  a  stern  master  or  irresponsible  dictator,  but 
as  friend,  companion,  and  guide.  He  carries  an  olive  leaf  on  his 
hat,  expressive  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  All 
his  offices  are  so  perfectly  understood,  that  descending  among 
the  details  would  be  needless.  His  home  is  a  kind  of  centrJi^ 
object  even  to  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  and  where  its 
spiritual  interests  often  come  to  a  confluence.  It  is  important 
that  there  should  be  as  few  eddies  as  possible  in  the  current  of  a 
life  set  apart  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Numerous  are  the  rites  of 
kindness  which  have  been  performed  at  the  manses  since  the 
sceptre  of  Anne  was  swayed  over  grand  old  Scotia.  The  com- 
mand is  explicit.  Be  given  to  hospitality,  for  thereby  some 
have  unawares  entertained  angels.  This  happened  to  Abraham 
under  the  Hebron  oak ;  and  Martha  and  Mary  made  welcome  to 
Bethany  the  Lord  of  angels.  We  may  not  be  so  highly  hon- 
ored; but  suppose  a  Brainerd,  Henry  Martyn,  or  Morrison, 
should  come  along,  are  they  not  aspiring  to  a  niche  among  the 
principalities  of  heaven,  and  to  enrol  their  names  among  gal- 
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leries  which  line  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ?     There  are  a 
good  many  people  who  travel  over  Scotland  even  in  the  circle  of 
a  year;  some  on  their  way  to  Corra  Linn,  and  some  to  John  0* 
Groat's  House.     The  Trossachs,  the  cave  of  Rob  Roy  McGregor, 
and  Loch  Katrine,  have  become  objects  of  curiosity  to  pedes- 
trian pilgrims.     In  1774,  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  the  Hebrides, 
but  called  at  some  of  the  manses  on  his  way.     Boswell,  in  his 
truly   interesting   account  of  that  tour,  says  that  the  moralist 
sat  in  the  boat  like  a  magnificent  Triton.     His  taste  always  lay 
in  the  direction  of  the  rugged  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
soft ;   and  he  probably  preferred  Perthshire  to  Lanark ;  the  sound 
of  Mull  to  the  Loch  of  Ken  ;  the  rapid  Spey  to  the  silver  Teviot ; 
and  stern  Ben  Ledi  to  the  braes  of  Yarrow.     The  Bolt  Court 
traveller  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  simplicity  of  Scottish 
manses.     He  was  an  intolerant  bigot.     In  speaking  of  Knox,  it 
is  clear  that  he  made  the  ruins  of  architecture  to  outweigh  the 
liberties   of   the    people.     He  forgot  the  plundered    abbeys  of 
England,   but  growled   over  those  Avhich  had  fallen  beneath  the 
hammers  of  exasperated   Iconoclasts.     Presbyterians  want   no 
prelatical    palaces,   no    Litchfield    cathedrals,   no    tautological 
prayers,  no   glittering  vestments,  no  papal  mitres,  no  ostenta- 
tious crosses,  and  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  middle  ages. 
Our  religion  is  moral,   spiritual,  scriptural,  and  primitive.     Its 
charm  to  us   consists  in  its  simplicity.     That  man  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  Presbyterianism,  who  can   see  more  attraction  in 
Rome  than   in  the  Lusatian  Herrnhut.     One  Moravian  hymn  is 
worth  all  thechantings  on  the  Tiber;  and  one  religious  principle 
all  the  gewgaws  in  the  curiosity  shops  of  St.  Peter's.     We  want 
no  kirk  finer  than  a  synagogue;  no  manse  beyond  the  measure  of 
a  convenient  cottage;   no  bell  so  loud  as  the  Lincoln  Tom;  no 
greenhouse  from  which  to  ornament  the  cups,  in  the  drinking  of 
which  we  muse  on  that  decease  which  was  accomplished  at  Je- 
rusalem.    We  are  emphatical  a  missionary  church,  and  as  wilHng 
to  preach  from  an  Indian  canoe  as  from  Cleopatra's  barge;  and 
in  the  vale   of  Chamouni  as  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc;  or 
beneath  a  scanty  larch  as  soon  as  a  banyan  tree.     Our  divine 
Master  preached  by  a  well.     We  cannot  go  wrong  in  making 
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him  our  model.  Many  persons,  especially  ritualists,  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  undying  attachment  of  Presbyterians  to 
rtheir  religion.  We  are  called  narrow  bigots  in  our  views.  A 
►mistake.  Perfect  love  for  our  own  system  is  not  inconsistent 
iwith  perfect  charity  for  all  who  are  aliens  to  that  system.  Ours 
,is  an  unadorned  religion,  and  we  regard  it  as  an  internal,  increas- 
ing, and  indestructible  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlast- 
ing life.  Our  attachment  is  largely  based  on  the  associative 
faculty,  and  we  couple  it  with  holy  men  who  have  lived  in  all 
ages.  We  connect  it  far  more  with  the  shamrock  of  Ireland, 
the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  lily  of  France,  than  with  the  rose  of 
England.  The  last  proved  a  soil  propitious  to  the  grow^th  of  a 
feverish  (Puritanism,  but  not  qf  a  thoroughly  scriptural  Presby- 
terianism ;  and  yet,  for  the  want  of  more  correct  information,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  are  constantly 
blended  with  the  original  settlers  of  New  England.  President 
.Jefferson  lay  under  this  mistake  during  all  his  life.  We  cannot 
ipossibly  disown  our  ecclesiastical  descent.  We  look  to  Scotland 
as  the  home  of  the  Culdees;  where  for  eight  and  twenty  years 
'Covenanters  endured  the  bitterest  persecutions;  where  our  sires 
contended  for  the  rights  of  conscience;  where  Knox  and  his 
associates  outbraved  the  Pope;  where  God  avenged  the  slaughter 
,of  Wishart,  his  Pittlessie  martyr;  and  where  the  General  As- 
.sembly  of  1638  defied  the  scowl  of  power.  "Very  pleasing  are 
our  associations  as  connected  with  severer  times,  when  the  Jed 
and  the  Yarrow  could  wind  by  the  manse  in  peace;  when  the 
psalm  of  praise  succeeded  to  the  din  of  war;  and  when  neither 
gowan,  or  the  slight  harebell,  felt  the  impression  of  a  hostile 
foot;  when  the  heather  bloomed  by  Gala  water,  and  the  haw- 
thorn blossomed  on  Branksorae  grounds,  and  in  the  cemeteries  of 
,a  thousand  kirks. 

Divines  are  not  slow  to  confess  that  a  good  deal  of  theological 
jliterature  has  been  produced  in  the  manses.  It  is  true  that 
Lockhart,  in  "Peter's  Letters  to  rhis  Kinsfolk,"  has  spoken 
rather  disparagingly  of  the  Scotch  in  comparison  with  the  Eng- 
lish theologians.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  was  descended  ,froip  gppae  nonjuring  Churchman,  and 
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this  fact  may  have  biassed  his  judgment.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  duties  of  Scotch  pastors  are  of  the  most  active 
kind.  They  are  repeatedly  brought  into  contact  with  the  people, 
and  in  this  way  much  of  their  time  is  absorbed.  Church  courts 
meet  with  great  frequency,  and  parishes  mingle  when  sacraments 
are  dispensed.  Young  and  old  must  be  catechised,  and  yet  even 
in  the  Establishment  the  incumbent  seldom  receives  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence.  If  he  can  supply  his  ingle  and  feed  his  cow  all 
winter,  he  is  happy  as  was  Jenner  when  he  leaned  on  the  bars  of 
the  inclosure  to  watch  the  Gloucester  milkmaids.  The  produc- 
tion of  critical  works  and  profound  dissertations  in  theology 
requires  leisure.  We  freely  grant  that  South  British  divines 
have  published  able  works,  nor  are  such  works  few  in  number. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  Roanoke  orator  [was  about  the 
last  reader  of  Tillotson's  Discourses,  whilst  Barrow's  Sermons 
are  still  in  vogue  among  lawyers.  The  Irenicum  of  Stilling- 
fleet  is  popular  with  Presbyterians;  but  the  Eirenicon  of  Pusey 
is  a  dissertation  on  puerilities.  The  wilderness  of  learning  in 
which  his  paradox  was  dressed  out  by  Warburton,  so  far  as 
readers  are  concerned,  has  become  lonely  as  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
and  my  Lord  of  Gloucester  was  a  paragon  of  ferociousness  to  all 
Avho  failed  to  admire  his  dogmatism.  But  our  present  space 
forbids  an  entrance  into  a  Cretan  labyrinth  of  learning.  It 
might  call  for  a  safer  clue  than  any  which  the  writer  could  com- 
mand in  making  good  his  return  to  the  picturesque  Caledonia. 
We  are  more  concerned  about  manses  than  rectories.  The  stone 
kirk  is  more  congenial  to  our  natural  taste,  and  we  trust  to  our 
more  serious  feelings,  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  Verily  the 
Scotch  Church  is  not  destitute  of  a  theological  literature.  We 
could  find  a  few  scraps,  perhaps,  among  the  Orkneys,  the  Shet- 
lands,  or  the  Hebrides  by  a  careful  search.  A  multitude  of 
sermons  have  been  delivered  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  and  some  have 
doubtless  been  given  to  the  public.  We  have  read  books  from  the 
celebrated  island  of  lona.  Small  is  that  plat  of  earth,  and  yet 
it  was  a  kind  of  goal  to  no  less  a  pilgrim  than  Johnson,  and  Bob- 
well  his  satellite  in  the  race  of  travel.  Its  literature  is  some- 
what debased  by  superstition,  but  the  cultores  Dei vfeTelummaries 
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in  an  ase  of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness.  It  is  well  known 
that  theological,  like  every  other  species  of  literature,  seems  to 
select  the  spots  in  which  it  may  choose  to  flourish.  Let  us 
glance  a  moment  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  University  of  which  George 
Campbell  was  a  professor.  Was  he  not  a  man  of  great  critical 
acuteness?  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  logician  rests  on 
his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  his  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations.  Wc  say  nothing  of  Gerard  and  Beattie, 
as  their  writings  were  not  theological.  Beattie  was  a  far  better 
poet  than  philosopher.  His  poems  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelf 
held  out  to  aspirants  by  the  Scottish  Muse.  The  Minstrel  no 
doubt  was  projected  at  Lawrence  kirk ;  for  the  scenery  of  Kincar- 
dine is  wild  and  dreary,  whilst  that  of  Forfar  presents  points 
from  which  the  prospect  rolls  itself  off  in  green  undulations. 
But  the  Muses  must  not  tempt  us  from  something  more  substan- 
tial. Macknight,  the  commentator  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
resided  in  the  shire  of  Perth.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all 
his  views  any  more  than  with  those  of  Locke ;  but  we  are  one 
with  Leighton  in  his  exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
he  officiated  at  Dumblane  in  the  same  shire,  and  the  Bishop  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Presbyterian.  He  believed  the 
primitive  Church  to  have  been  constituted  on  the  platform  laid 
down  by  Lord  King.  x\nd  this  was  his  own  discovery.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  of  Stirling  and  Ralph  of  Dunfermline  published  various 
discourses;  and  they  were  not  essays  holding  the  attention  of  the 
reader  for  twenty  minutes,  but  discussions  weighty  and  scriptural. 
They  were  earnest  men,  like  Brown  of  Haddington  and  Boston 
of  Ettrick,  both  of  whom  were  profound  in  theology,  though 
never  schooled  to  a  belles  lettres  standard  of  composition ;  and 
we  need  writers  of  the  same  stamp  at  present.  The  Church  may 
well  mourn  over  milk-andwatcr  productions.  They  are  a  fluid 
which  neither  feeds  nor  refreshes  hearers  of  deep  religious  expe- 
rience. Will  our  readers  believe  that  in  New  York  sermons  are 
preached  on  the  "English  Language,"  "Italian  Poetry,"  and 
"Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court!"  Did  Livingstone  preach 
in  this  way  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  or  Knox  before  a  Popish 
Queen,  or  Chalmers  before  the  nobility  of  London?     We  need 
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not  dwell  on  the  works  of  Chalmers,  for  they  have  met  with  an 
extensive  circulation.  And  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  Ruther- 
ford's Letters  have  recently  appeared  in  anew  American  edition. 
With  what  a  heavenly  unction  are  these  Letters  imbued.  They 
are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits  ;  camphire, 
with  spikenard  and  saffron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees 
of  frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices ;  a 
fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from 
Lebanon.  What  a  blessing  must  Rutherford  have  been  to  the 
Shire  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  tendencies  of  Scotch  theology 
have  been  doctrinal,  largely  interspersed  with  Scripture  proofs, 
enlivened  by  Christian  experience,  resolving  the  doubts  of  faith ; 
or  it  has  taken  the  form  of  catechisms,  sacramental  meditations, 
replies  to  Arminians,  Church  history.  Church  biography,  with 
occasional  satire  directed  against  the  Moderates,  a  good  specimen 
of  which  came  forth  from  the  manse  of  Paisley.  We  need  not 
enter  into  the  theology  of  the  four  Universities.  Such  an  en- 
trance, before  an  egress  could  be  effected,  might  prove  tedious  to 
the  reader. 

A  few  words  of  reply  to  Howitt  touching  the  Scottish  manses. 
He  is  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  and  we  rejoice  that  Wiffen, 
Tupper,  Barton,  and  Whittier,  of  the  same  creed,  have  taken  to 
pencraft.  During  our  late  war  Whittier  was  in  a  bad  fix.  He 
was  obliged  to  lay  a  tight  rein  on  his  Muse  to  keep  him  away 
from  fields  of  carnage  and  sights  unbecoming  the  eye  of  even  a 
Hickory  Quaker.  He  dreamed,  perhaps,  that  Harper's  Ferry, 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  Gosport  Navy  Yard  belonged  to  Massa- 
chusetts, without  even  Nahant  belonging  to  Virginia  as  an 
equivalent.  But  when  his  eye  was  rolling  in  the  phrensy  of 
inspiration,  had  he  but  looked  at  the  deeds  in  which  the  sites 
were  conveyed,  he  would  have  found  ample  provision  made  for 
their  return  in  certain  emergencies.  Our  business,  however,  is 
to  settle  with  Howitt.  He  wrote  a  book  called  the  "Homes  and 
Haunts  of  the  Poets."  When  looking  after  some  traditions 
about  Thomson,  he  enters  into  a  tirade  against  the  kirk  and 
manse  of  Ednam,  and  extends  his  vituperation  to  all  the  manses 
from  Pentland  Firth  to  Teviotdale,  and  then  from  Berwick  to 
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the  Butt  of  Lewis.  No  literature,  no  taste,  no  philosophy.  We 
will  meet  this  charge  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  Reid  was 
translated  from  the  manse  which  he  occupied  as  a  pastor  to  the 
chair  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Dugald  Stewart  was  reared  from  boyhood  in  Roseneath  Parish, 
Dumbarton,  of  which  his  father  was  minister.  Under  like  cir- 
cumstances, Brown  became  professor  in  Edinburgh,  a  city  which 
the  Scotch  call  the  Athens  of  the  world.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Professor  Robertson,  who  was  the  historian  of  Scotland, 
India  and  Charles  V.,  and  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Professor  of  the 
Belles  Lettres.  Ilowitt  was  now  at  Ednam,  in  the  manse  of 
which  the  Bard  of  the  Seasons  was  born,  but  transferred  to  that 
of  Kelso,  renowned  in  the  Border  wars.  The  poetical  talents  of 
Thomson  were  remarkable,  though  his  dramatic  pieces  were 
tame  and  his  Seasons  laden  with  superfluous  verbiage.  The 
Quaker  gentleman  had  only  to  look  around  him  in  the  local 
position  which  he  had  assumed  to  find  himself  at  a  confluence  of 
literary  associations.  He  was  near  to  Abbotsford,  Kelso,  Mel- 
rose and  Jedburgh  Abbeys,  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  the  haunts  of 
Falconer  and  Leyden,  and  in  sight  of  the  Lammermoors.  If  he 
had  gone  to  Langholm  on  the  Esk,  he  might  have  seen  the  manse 
in  which  Meikle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  first  saw  the  light, 
and  quite  near  it  on  the  Liddel  the  one  in  which  Armstrong  was 
born,  who  through  the  medium  of  blank  verse  taught  us  the  art 
of  health.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  village  of  Bothwell  in  Lanark, 
he  might  have  seen  the  ministerial  abode  in  which  Joanna  Baillie 
was  reared;  or  to  Haddington,  the  one  in  which  Robert  Blair 
wrote  his  "Grave;"  or  to  Cupar  in  Fife,  the  one  in  which  Wilkie 
first  set  in  motion  his  magic  pencil,  so  true  to  nature  and  the 
manners  of  his  country.  Or  had  he  gone  to  South  Leith,  he 
might  have  stopped  at  the  manse  in  which  Logan  penned  his 
inspiring  hymns;  or  to  Laggan,  in  the  rugged  Shire  of  Inver- 
ness, the  one  in  which  Mrs.  Grant  sent  forth  her  "Letters  from 
the  Mountains."  But  Burns  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
versant with  ministerial  dwellings.  We  wish  he  had  been ;  for  it 
might  have  introduced  into  his  too  broad  humor  a  spice  of  refine- 
ment, nor  would  it  have  lessened  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
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mourns  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  nor  erased  one  tint  from  the 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  Scotland 
is  the  land  of  song.  The  mercurial  imagination  of  its  people 
has  been  at  work  among  its  dark  mountains,  its  deep  ravines,  its 
towering  hills,  and  wherever  nature  presents  even  one  of  its 
beautiful  objects.  Her  monarchs  have  handled  lutes,  and  the 
reeds  of  shepherds  have  responded  from  the  banks  of  the  Dee 
and  the  Tweed.  Grahame  has  depicted  the  plumage  of  its  birds 
and  the  repose  of  its  Sabbaths,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  its  wakes, 
Ferguson  its  firesides,  Sir  David  Lindsay  its  palaces,  Ramsay 
its  hawthorn  nooks,  Scott  its  abbeys,  and  Pollok,  looking  down 
through  the  vista  of  ages,  has  descried  events  which  are  to  take 
place  in  the  millennial  evening  of  our  world.  Kirk  and  manse 
will  ever  constitute  the  glory  of  Scotland.  That  Church  has 
baffled  the  wiles  of  papistry,  the  snares  ot  prelacy,  the  avarice  of 
nobles,  and  the  hatred  of  kings.  It  has  been  subject  to  spiritual 
declension.  But  a  genial  season  has  more  than  once  succeeded 
the  winter  of  such  declensions.  God  has  reared  up  such  men  as 
Witherspoon,  Walker,  Andrew  Thompson,  and  Sir  Harry  Mon- 
creiff,  to  restore  the  bloom  which  had  been  partially  lost.  Rest- 
ing on  a  scriptural  basis,  instructed  by  enlightened  pastors, 
governed  by  impartial  judicatories,  simple  in  its  rights  and  by 
no  means  exclusive  in  its  spirit,  that  Church  defies  its  enemies, 
unfolds  her  gates  to  all  who  prefer  her  sacred  courts.  Light 
from  kirk  and  manse  has  colored  the  whole  map  of  Scotland. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject  the  question  has  occured,  whether 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South  will  ever  provide  ^  com- 
petent number  of  ministerial  homes.  We  are  aware  of  the 
serious  diflRcultics  which  we  would  be  called  on  to  surmount  in 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme.  We  know  full  well  that  the  support 
of  their  church  operations  by  our  people  has  been  provided 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  involving  all  the  distress,  depri- 
vations, destruction  of  churches,  acts  of  sacrilege,  and  wanton 
deeds  created  by  the  war.  Our  vine  has  been  bleeding  under 
the  tusks  of  Syrian  boars,  and  our  sheepfolds  have  been  assailed 
by  Suabian  wolves;  and  yet  God  has  not  forsaken  the  vineyard 
which  his  right  hand  has  planted.     It  is  productive  still  in  the 
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grapes  of  Sibmah,  and  the  purple  clusters  of  Engedi.  We 
would  not  lay  on  our  Southern  Zion  more  than  we  are  able  to 
bear;  but  might  not  each  individual  church  provide  its  own 
manse  ?  Might  not  our  General  Assembly  recommend  minis* 
terial  abodes  as  the  peculiar  work  of  our  church  sessions  and 
congregations  without  encumbering  our  people  with  more  general 
schemes  than  they  can  bear  ?  There  is  no  royal  purse  like  that 
of  Queen  Anne's  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  supply  of  our 
wants ;  but  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  relinquished  its  hold  on 
that  purse,  and  yet  manses  rose  under  the  hands  of  greywacke 
quarriers.  They  were  the  gifts  of  the  people.  In  early  life  the 
writer  was  pastor  of  two  congregations,  and  neither  possessed  a 
ministerial  abode,  but  at  present  both  are  furnished  with  those 
commodities  by  the  bequests  of  elders.  Several  contiguous 
churches  have  since  been  supplied  by  private  munificence.  We 
contend  for  nothing,  but  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  through  the  medium  of  our  periodicals.  Ere  long  the 
people  will  act.  They  will  not  longer  permit  their  pastors  to 
remain  without  a  sheeling,  which  may  afford  protection  from  the 
rays  of  a  southern  sun.  And  we  want  those  abodes  to  take  the 
Scotttish  name,  and  not  that  of  parsonages.  Presbyterians 
ignore  the  title  of  parson  as  a  designation  to  any  one  of  their 
ministers.  We  want  among  us  no  deans,  rectors,  or  vicars,  being 
satisfied  with  that  rich  cluster  of  titles  bestowed  on  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  because  they  place  us  at  a  measureless  distance 
from  any  Jewish  or  Roman  priesthood.  Among  ourselves  we 
are  at  peace,  and  unity  pervades  our  Southern  Church.  Irregu- 
lar structures  are  common  in  mineralogy;  but  we  do  not  like 
even  angular  grains  of  difference  in  our  views  of  divine  reve- 
lation. And  yet  against  others  we  bring  no  railing  accusation. 
May  the  Southern  Church  keep  its  eye  on  the  dignity  of  Michael,, 
manifested  in  the  lowly  vale  which  skirted  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pisgah. 
The  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  has  assigned  us  a  work  to 
perform,  and  our  task  is  one  so  pleasing  that  we  ought  to  run  to 
it  with  alacrity.  It  is  to  multiply  our  churches,  to  defend 
revealed  truth,  to  contend  earnestly  but  not  furiously  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  to  evangelize  neighborhoods,  to 
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enlighten  the  wigwams  of  our  Indians,  and  to  plant  the  banner 
of  foreign  and  domestic  missions  wherever  divine  providence 
shall  give  us  access.  If  under  our  efforts  any  foreign  wilder- 
ness should  become  a  fruitful  field,  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
domestic  heritage,  so  far  from  running  to  waste,  will  borrow  the 
fresh  moral  tints  which  have  been  thrown  over  distant  lands. 
We  are  few  in  numbers  as  compared  with  Northern  Presby- 
terians, but  we  must  call  to  mind  our  early  history.  A  century 
and  a  half  ago  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  planted  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  Maryland,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Makomie,  an 
emigrajit  to  Virginia  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  From  1620 
New  England  had  been  preoccupied  by  Congregationalism,  but 
our  system  took  root  in  the  middle  Colonies  and  has  extended 
itself  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Despondency  is  an  ingre- 
dient which  must  not  enter  into  the  creed  of  any  Southern 
Presbyterian. 

These  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  in  a  way  perfectly 
unpretending.  The  writer  wishes  to  enforce  his  views  on  no  one, 
but  believes  that  manses  would  give  an  impulse  to  a  Church 
which  he  cherishes  with  fond  affection  without  impinging  on  that 
charity  which  ought  to  be  felt  for  all  men.  jNIay  all  our  things 
be  done  in  charity.  And  may  ministerial  homes  be  reared  in  the 
tide-water  country,  and  among  the  blue  mountains  of  Virginia — 
in  sight  of  the  noble  bays  of  North  Carolina,  that  ancient  but 
modest  commonwealth — among  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  sires  wore  the  red  tints  of  persecution  ;  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Tombigbee;  and,  in  short,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

But  some  may  ask,  \vhat  ina^ic  charm  can  be 
In  a  stone  manse ;  or  in  some  select  tree 
Or  hawthorn  hedge?     And  can  enchantment  dv\-ell 
In  sounds  sent  forth  by  simple  Sabbath-bell  ? 
To  which  ten  thousand  tongues  at  once  respond : 
There  is  a  charm  in  each  lov'd  pastor's  wand — 
When,  as  a  steward,  he  comes  to  feed 
On  the  rich  manna  suited  to  their  need. 
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ARTICLE   y. 

THE  DEALINGS  OF  CHRIST  AVITH   THE  CHINESE 

NATION. 

In  order  that  the  glory  connected  with  any  mission  work  may 
be  fully  appreciated,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  consider  the 
past  dealings  of  God  with  the  people  to  whom  the  gospel  is  sent. 
Take,  for  example,  the  work  of  the  apostles,  who  were  called  to 
lay  the  offers  of  the  ascended  Redeemer  before  the  people  of  the 
Jews.  Under  any  circumstances  it  was  glorious  that  .Christ, 
through  his  ambassadors,  should  stoop  to  entreat  sinful  man  to 
be  reconciled  to  God — to  accept  of  a  blessed  and  eternal  deliver- 
ance from  death  and  hell.  But,  if  our  minds  stopped  here,  we 
should  still  come  far  short  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  full  glory  of 
this  work.  In  order  that  we  may  come  near  beholding  its  full 
lustre,  we  must  take  in  the  past.  We  remember  how  God,  long 
before  in  his  tender  pity  to  this  people,  delivered  them  from 
wretched  bondage,  bore  them  on  eagles'  wings,  fed  them  and 
gave  them  his  commandments  of  life.  We  remember  how,  when 
they  rebelled  against  him  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  would 
not  forsake  them.  Through  long  centuries  he  continued  to  bear 
with  them,  to  counsel  them,  to  beseech  them,  to  correct  them. 
Of  his  messengers  they  beat  some,  and  killed  others,  and  stoned 
others:  yet  his  pity  towards  them  did  not  fail.  He  sent  at  last 
his  own  Son,  that  they  might  behold  in  him  all  majesty  and  meek- 
ness, and  wisdom  and  love,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  Son. 
But  they  killed  him.  Who  would  not  have  thought  his  forbear- 
ance would  cease?  But  no:  the  Son  of  God,  risen  from  the 
grave,  still  bore  first  on  his  heart  the  ungrateful  children;  and  as 
he  sent  forth  his  prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  nations,  he  laid  on  them  the  injunction,  "Beginning 
at  Jerusalem."  What  incomparable  love!  which  many  waters 
could  not  quench.  As  those  heralds  of  the  Redeemer  went 
forth  to  their  work,  it  was  in  sorrow  of  heart  they  found  that 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people;  but,  as  they  considered  the  past,  how  glorious 
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must  the  mission  have  seemed  in  their  eyes;  and  amidst  all  dis- 
couragements and  trials  and  griefs,  as  they  fixed  their  eyes  on 
him  whom  they  served,  the  exultant  thought  must  have  swelled 
in  their  hearts,  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  is  our  Lord 
glorious." 

Our  own  Church  has  been  called  at  this  time  to  engage  in  a 
mission  to  the  people  of  China.  That  they  cannot  be  faithful 
in  the  execution  of  this  work  except  at  the  expense  of  toil,  of 
suffering,  of  wealth,  no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  vastness 
of  the  field,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  In 
order,  then,  that  they  may  acquit  themselves  aright  in  the  great 
undertaking  to  which  they  have  been  called,  it  becomes  them  to 
furnish  themselves  with  every  consideration  which  will  tend  to 
infuse  zeal  and  resolution  in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  Among 
these  considerations,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  one  peculiarly 
fitted  to  inspire  this  constancy,  may  be  drawn  from  a  review  of 
the  past  dealings  of  God  with  this  nation.  By  beholding  his 
patience  and  lovingkindness  towards  this  people  we  may  be  led 
to  arm  ourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind.  We  propose, 
therefore,  in  this  paper  to  review  briefly  the  dealings  of  Christ 
with  the  people  of  China.  The  historical  materials  which  we 
shall  use  are  many  of  them  familiar  to  the  students  of  Mosheim's 
history;  for  others  we  are  indebted  to  various  sources,  but  prin- 
cipally to  a  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  early  missions  to  this 
land,  published  in  the  North-CJdna  Daily  Neivs,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Knowlton,  Baptist  missionary  at  Ningpo. 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  before  he  left  the  world,  gave  his  dis- 
ciples no  indistinct  intimation  that  he  intended  to  signalise  his 
glorious  ascension  far  above  all  principalities  and  powers  by 
renewing  at  once  his  offers  of  salvation  to  all  the  dwellers  on 
earth.  In  speaking  of  the  close  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth, 
which  was  soon  to  take  place,  he  told  them  that  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  should  first  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  wit- 
ness unto  all  nations,  and  then  should  the  end  come.  The 
promise  which  he  gave  the  eleven  that  they  should  be  witnesses 
unto  him  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  was  addressed  to 
them  personally,  as  well  as  in  view  of  their  being  representatives 
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of  the  Church.  In  what  manner  they  executed  the  commission 
which  they  thus  received,  it  was  not  the  object  of  Scripture  to 
inform  us.  The  book  known  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — an 
uninspired  title — contains  but  a  partial  account  of  the  labors 
of  any  of  the  apostles,  while  the  missionary  operations  of  most 
of  them  are  passed  over  almost  in  silence.  Yet,  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  day  did  carry  out  this  commission  in  all  its  fulness 
is  more  than  once  asserted  by  Paul  in  his  epistles.  In  urging 
upon  the  Roman  Christians  the  truth  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  can  only  be  saved  by  hearing  the  gospel,  he  raises  the 
question,  "But  I  say,  have  they  not  heard  ?"  He  replies  by  refer- 
ring to  the  sublime  passage  in  the  19th  Psalm,  where  the  free 
and  universal  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  celebrated  as 
showing  forth  the  glory  of  God.  As  God  had  sent  down  these 
benign  influences  upon  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people 
and  nation,  so  says  the  apostle  it  was  with  the  gospel — their 
sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world.  In  writing  to  the  Colossians,  he  tells  them  in  the 
6th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter,  that  as  the  gospel  had  come  to 
them,  so  it  was  now  in  all  the  world;  and  again  in  the  2^  verse, 
as  if  to  impress  on  their  minds  so  interesting  and  important  a 
fact,  and,  perhaps,  foreseeing  that  his  former  expression  might 
be  interpreted  by  some  as  referring  only  to  the  Roman  world, 
he  uses  language  if  possible  still  more  explicit  than  that  of  the 
gospel  commission,  and  declares  that  as  the  Colossians  had  heardi 
this  gospel,  so  it  had  now  been  preached  to  every  creature  which 
is  under  heaven.  Taking,  then,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  these  passages  of  Scripture,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  what 
historical  evidence  we  possess  of  the  gospel  being  preached  at 
this  time  to  the  people  of  China. 

We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
which  is  known  to  have  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  between  China  and  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
afforded  a  ready  means  for  bringing  the  gospel  to  this  land. 
Chinese  silk  was  already  at  this  time  a  favorite  at  Rome.  Pliny, 
Horace,  and  Tacitus,  all  mention  the  Seric  curtains  and  gar- 
ments— Seres,  meaning  silk-worms,  being  the  name  given  to 
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Chitta  by  the  Greek  historians.  Dr.  Morrison  informs  us  that 
Chinese  history  also  evinces  the  existence  of  the  traflSc  carried 
on  at  this  time  between  China  and  the  far-off  nations  of  the 
West.  Such  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
advantage  was  not  overlooked  by  those  who  were  called  to  go* 
into  all  the  world.  If  in  our  own  day  we  find  that  the  enter- 
prise of  missions  has  not  only  been  prompt  to  "follow  in  the 
wake  of  trade,"  but  in  many  instances,  contrary  to  Lord  Clar- 
endon's advice,  has  been  seen  in  advance,  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,  with  the  inspiring  words  of  their 
Master  still  sounding  in  their  ears,  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  offered  by  the  commerce  of  their 
day,  to  carry  the  gospel  into  the  regions  beyond.  We  find  it,, 
accordingly,  the  uniform  tradition  among  the  Syrian  Christians 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  India,  that  the  gospel  was  brought  to- 
China  by  the  Apostle  Thomas.  When  the  l*brtuguese  first 
landed  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth' 
century,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  upwards  of  a  hundre(i 
Christian  churches  in  existence  there.  The  ancient  origin  of 
these  churches  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  while  they  themselves  traced  their  history 
back  to  the  Apostle  Thomas,  whom  they  reverenced  as  their 
founder.  They  held  also  that  this  apostle  had  crossed  over  from 
their  country  to  China,  and  founded  the  early  churches  which 
existed  here;  and  the  Primate  of  these  {Syrian  churches,  accord- 
ingly, subscribed  himself  "Metropolitan  of  India  and  China" — 
the  most  ancient  title,  says  the  historian  Trigaut,  of  the  bishops 
of  this  Church.  In  the  ritual  used  in  these  churches  there  is 
more  than  one  allusion  to  these  deeds  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
Thomas.  In  a  certain  antiphony  occurs  the  following  passage:: 
"The  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles,  and  they  who  dwell  in  Syria,  Armenia,  Greece,  and' 
Romania,  now  on  the  commemoration  of  St.  Thomas,  offer  adora>- 
tion  to  thy  holy  name."  Again,  in  one  of  the  lessons  occur 
these  words:  "It  was  through  St.  Thomas  that  the  Chinese  and 
Ethiopians  were  converted  to  the  truth;  it  was  through  St. 
Thomas  that  they  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  thet 
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adoption  of  sons ;  it  was  through  St.  Thomas  that  thej  believed 
and  confessed  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  was 
through  St.  Thomas  that  they  received  the  faith  of  one  God, 
which  they  have  kept;  it  was  through  St.  Thomas  that  the  rays 
of  the  life-giving  doctrine  beamed  upon  all  India;  it  was  through 
St.  Thomas  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  sped  onward  and  reached 
the  Chinese."  This  tradition,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  labors 
of  the  apostle  in  India,  is  supported  by  the  allusions  made  to  it 
in  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others  of  the  early 
fathers.  The  latter  part  of  the  tradition  is  maintained  by  a 
learned  Syrian  historian  of  the  name  of  Assemanus,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  He  states  that  the  Apostle  Thomas 
"passed  over  to  a  country  on  the  east  of  India,  where  he  preached 
the  gospel  and  founded  a  church  in  the  city  of  Cambalu  (Pekin), 
after  which  he  returned  to  Malabar."  We  can  only  say,  then, 
with  reference  to  the  tradition,  that  it  seems  to  accord  with  all 
all  the  known  facts  of  the  case;  and  it  may  readily  occur  to 
some  that  the  work  of  bearing  the  gospel  to  these  distant  regions, 
amid  the  perilous  navigation  of  those  days,  was  one  peculiarly 
suited  to  that  bold  and  devoted  spirit,  who  at  an  6arly  stage  of 
his  Christian  career  had  said,  "Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  him."  That  the  name  of  Christ  was  proclaimed  at  a  very 
early  day  in  this  land,  admits  of  no  doubt.  No  later  than  A.  D. 
SOO,  the  labors  of  his  servants  here  were  already  known  in  his- 
tory.  Arnobius,  of  Africa,  writing  at  this  time,  speaks  of  the 
"Christian  deeds  done  in  India  and  among  the  Seres"  (Chinese). 
Nor  is  Chinese  history  itself,  according  to  Du  Halde,  altogether 
silent  in  regard  to  these  deeply  interesting  events.  That  the 
testimony  from  this  source  should  be  meagre,  is  only  what  we 
might  expect.  "Chinese  history,"  says  Du  Halde,  "seldom 
speaks  of  any  events  but  those  which  concern  civil  government." 
Yet,  says  this  writer,  "The  famous  Quan-Yun-Chang,"  (a  Chi- 
nese historian,)  "who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  monu- 
ments written  by  his  hand,  and  afterwards  engraven  upon  stones, 
plainly  prove.     This  may  be  gathered  from  copies  found  almost 
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every  where,  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  unless  he  speaks  of 
Christianity ;  because  he  mentions  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  a 
grotto  exposed  to  all  the  winds;  his  death;  his  resurrection;  his 
ascension,  and  the  impression  of  his  holy  feet:  mysteries  which 
are  so  ipany  riddles  to  the  infidel  Chinese."  And  it  is  further 
stated  by  this  historian  that  from  other  parts  of  the  Chinese 
records  it  appears  "that  about  that  time,"  {i.  e.,  the  first  cen- 
tury,) "an  extraordinary  person  arrived  in  China,  who  taught 
a  doctrine  purely  spiritual,  and  drew  the  admiration  of  the 
world  upon  him,  by  the  fame  of  the  virtues  he  possessed,  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  life  he  led,  and  by  the  number  of  the  miracles  he 
wrought,"  We  thus  find  all  the  lines  of  historical  evidence  con- 
verging to  one  point,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  which  we  have  already  noticed;  and  we  therefore  do 
not  feel  that  we  would  be  justified  in  entertaining  a  doubt  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  this  nation  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

We  pause,  then,  to  consider  the  spectacle  of  Christ  coming 
forth  at  this  time  to  offer  to  the  people  of  China  the  words  of 
life.  For  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  he  had  manifested  a 
peculiar  regard  to  this  nation.  While  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth  he  had  raised  up  and  cast  down  kingdoms  and  authorities, 
this  people  he  had  upheld  with  a  uniform  hand.  The  Assyrian, 
the  Medo-Persian,  the  Macedonian  empires,  had  all  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  pride  and  power,  and  had  then  been  dashed  in 
pieces  like  the  potter's  vessel.  But,  amidst  all  these  shocks  and 
changes  he  had  been  longsuffering  towards  China;  and  for  what 
reason  we  know.  It  was  because  he  was  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  And  so, 
when  the  time  had  arrived  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  this  nation, 
preserved  by  his  singular  care,  was  also  tendered  these  blessings 
at  his  hands.  In  what  manner  the  offers  of  salvation  were 
received  in  this  land,  we  are  but  little  able  to  say.  We  know 
the  apathy,  the  indifference,  and  in  many  cases,  the  open  con- 
tempt and  hatred  with  which  these  offers  were  met  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  causing  the  angels  in  heaven,  no  doubt,  who  looked 
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down  on  the  amazing  spectacle,  to  take  a  new  lesson  in  the 
awfulness  and  deformity  of  sin.  Such,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
was  the  case  also  in  China.  Yet,  as  the  gospel  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  every  where  brought  forth  fruit,'so,  no  doubt,  it  had 
its  fruit  here.  Those  who  rejoice  in  heaven  over  every  sinner 
that  repenteth  were  able  now  to  take  up  the  words  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy.  (See  Alexander  on  Isaiah  xliv.  12.)  As  they  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  world,  and  beheld  those  whom  Christ  was 
drawing  unto  himself,  they  exclaimed,  ^'Behold,  these  shall  come 
from  far:  and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west;" 
and  then  as  they  looked  down  also  on  the  new-born  Christians 
of  this  land,  they  added  with  a  rapture  which  we  can  scarcely 
conceive,  "And  these  for  the  land  of  Sinim  (China)."  The  tribute 
paid  by  Arnobius  to  the  Christian  deeds  done  among  the  Seres, 
whether  it  refers  to  native  or  to  foreign  Christians,  would  lead 
us  to  hope  that  the  work  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  this 
people  with  glory  and  with  power;  that  those  whose  Christian 
fame  was  reported  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  had  indeed  shown 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  called  them,  and  in  the  conflict  of 
the  ages  had  proved  themselves,  on  this  soil,  worthy  to  stand 
among  those  who  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lanfb  and  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony,  and  who  love  not  their  lives  unto 
the  death. 

But,  whatever  impression  was  at  first  made  on  this  land  by 
the  gospel,  it  was  not  to  be  left  unsustained.  Only  a  few  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  when  we  find  the  Chinese  again  the  objects  of 
missionary  work.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  again  sent  forth 
laborers  to  this  field.  The  missionaries  now  were  from  the  Nes- 
torian  and  Syrian  Christians.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  Barsumas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Nestorian 
fathers,  established  a  theological  school  at  Nisibis,  in  Persia, 
lie,  with  his  contemporary  Nestorius,  had  been  driven  by  perse- 
cution to  form  a  separate  communion.  The  teachers  in  this 
Church  professed  to  derive  their  doctrines  immediately  from  the 
apostles.  They  discarded  images,  and  were  simple  in  their 
worship.  How  far  they  succeeded  in  the  theological  school  at 
Nisibis  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  in  their  purity, 
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we  are  unable  to  say;  but  the  school  did  not  fail  in  one  evidence 
of  a  true  and  vigorous  life — it  sent  forth  its  sons  into  all  the 
world.  *'From  this  school,"  says  Mosheim,  "issued  those  who  in 
the  fifth  and  following  century  carried  the  Nestorian  doctrines 
into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  even  China." 
At  what  time  precisely  these  missionaries  arrived  in  China,  or 
what  reception  they  raet  from  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  we  are  not  informed.  That  they  succeeded  in  securing  a 
foothold  here  is  evident  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Gib- 
bon. "  In  the  year  552,"  he  states,  "  two  Persian  monks  brought 
the  eggs  of  silkworms  from  China  to  Constantinople,"  and  thus 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  west ;  and  these  monks, 
he  further  informs  us,  "had  long  resided  in  China."  Yet,  while 
the  operations  of  the  earlier  missionaries  of  this  Church  are 
involved  in  obscurity,  some  remarkable  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  labors  of  those  who  came  later  to  China  have  been  brought 
to  light.  These  missionaries,  who  preached  the  gospel  in  China 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  were  from  Syria;  and 
the  manner  in  which  their  labors  have  become  known  to  us  de- 
serves our  notice. 

In  the  province  of  Shcnsi,  one  of  the  interior  provinces  of 
China,  is  the  city  of  Sigan,  lying  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
River  Wei.  This  city  is  now  only  the  provincial  capital  of 
Shensi,  but  in  the  seventh  century  it  possessed  the  eminence  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Here  the  Tang  dynasty  held 
its  court;  and  here  it  was  the  imperial  rulers  received  glad  tidings 
■of  the  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  The  record  of  these 
events  has  come  down  to  us  in  stone.  In  the  year  1625,  a 
marble  tablet,  long  covered  with  rubbish,  was  discovered  and 
dug  up  by  some  Chinese  workmen  at  Sigan.  The  tablet,  which 
is  ten  feet  long  and  five  broad,  is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  resem- 
bling that  used  by  the  Syrians  in  Malabar,  It  was  erected 
A.  I).  781.  The  inscriptions  which  it  bears  are  in  Syriac  and 
in  Chinese.  The  Chinese  inscription  states  that  it  was  "written 
by  Lu-Siu-Yen,  court  councillor,  formerly  holding  high  military 
command  in  Taichow."  It  is  headed,  "A  tablet  commemorating 
the  diffusi-on  of  the  illustrious  religion  of  Ta-tsin  (Syria)   in 
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China."     The  chief  points   of    this   inscription   we  shall  here 

give. 

The  inscription  opens  with  a  statenaent  of  the  unity  and  char- 
acter of  God,  whona  it  describes  as  the  Eternal  Cause  of  causes, 
the  far-seeing  and  purely  spiritual,  the  never-ending  and  incom- 
prehensible Being,  one  mysterious  Trinity,  the  true  eternal  Lord 
Jehovah.  It  next  states  briefly  the  creation  and  the  fall  of 
man.  God  moved  the  primeval  Spirit,  it  says,  and  produced  all 
things  visible  and  invisible-  Man  is  described  as  perfect,  till 
Satan,  by  exercising  dissimulation,  brought  in  evil  and  darkness. 
The  various  devices  of  man  to  rise  from  this  sad  estate  are  next 
pointed  out — his  "wearing  legal  nets,"  his  sacrifices  and  prayers, 
his  vain  show  of  goodness,  the  laborious  strivings  of  his  wisdom, 
all  ending  in  disappointment  and  anguish,  all  showing  that  man 
was  "irrecoverably  lost.  Thereupon,"  it  proceeds,  "our  Trinity 
set  apart  the  illustrious  and  adorable  Messiah,  who,  laying  aside 
his  true  dignity,  came  into  the  world  as  man."  The  work  of 
Christ  is  hastily  sketched.  He  fulfilled  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  perfected  the  truth.  He  revealed  life  and  de- 
stroyed death.  "His  mighty  work  thus  finished,  at  mid-day  he 
ascended  to  his  true  estate.  Twenty-seven  books  (the  Scriptures) 
remained.  He  set  forth  original  conversion  for  the  soul's  deliv- 
ance.  And  he  instituted  the  baptism  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
to  wash  away  the  vanity  of  life,  and  to  cleanse  and  purify  the 
heart."  The  going  forth  of  the  disciples  to  preach  to  all  nations 
is  next  stated;  and  then  after  a  brief  dissertation  on  the  char- 
acter of  their  doctrine,  the  writer  proceeds  in  the  Oriental  style 
which  distinguishes  his  whole  production,  to  describe  the  arrival 
of  the  Syrian  missionaries  in  China.  "  In  the  reign  of  the  civil 
emperor,  Taitsung,  the  illustrious  and  holy  enlarger  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  there  was  in  Judea  a  man  of  superior  virtue,  called 
Olopun,  who,  guided  by  the  azure  clouds,  bearing  the  true  Scrip- 
tures, and  observing  the  laws  of  the  winds,  made  his  way  through 
dangers  and  difficulties.  In  the  year  A.  D.  636,  he  arrived  at 
Chang-ngan  (Sigan).  The  emperor  instructed  his  minister, 
Duke  Tang  Hiuenling,  to  take  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  go  out 
to  the  western  suburbs,  receive  the  guest,  and  conduct  him  into 
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the  palace.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  in  the  library  of  the 
palace.  The  emperor,  in  his  private  apartments,  made  inquiry 
concerning  the  religion ;  and  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  correct 
and  true,  he  gave  special  commands  for  its  promulgation."  Then 
follows  the  imperial  edict,  bearing  date  of  August,  A.  D.  639. 
The  emperor  declares  that  on  examining  the  doctrine  of  Olopun, 
it  is  found  to  be  pure,  mysterious,  and  separate  from  the  world. 
"Its  language  is  simple,  its  reasonings  attractive,  and  to  the 
human  race  it  is  beneficial.  As  is  right,  let  it  be  promulgated 
throughout  the  empire.  Let  the  appropriate  Board  build  a 
Judean  Church  in  the  Righteous  and  Holy  street  of  the  Capital, 
and  appoint  thereto  twenty-one  priests."  Such  were  the  auspices 
under  which  the  Syrian  missionaries  began  their  labors  in  China. 
The  rulers  of  the  house  of  Tang — the  most  celebrated  line  of 
princes,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  China — 
continued  to  give  their  support  to  the  new  religion.  Kautsung, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Taitsung,  "honored  and  perpetuated," 
says  the  inscription,  "the  memory  of  his  ancestors.  He  sup- 
ported the  truth  they  inculcated,  and  built  churches  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  empire.  He  raised  Olopun  to  the  rank  of 
high-priest  and  national  protector.  The  law  [i.  e.  the  new 
religion)  spread  in  every  direction.  The  wealth  of  the  state  was 
boundless.  Churches  filled  all  the  cities  ;  and  the  families  were 
rich,  illustrious,  and  happy."  This  success  of  the  Christian 
religion  gave  rise  to  opposition.  In  the  year  A.  D.  699,  the 
inscription  states,  the  followers  of  Buddha  raised  a  persecution; 
and  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  year  A.  D.  713,  some  from 
the  literary  classes  "raised  ridicule  and  spread  abroad  slander- 
ous reports."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  chief  opposition  at 
this  time  came  from  the  same  class,  and  was  exhibited  in  the 
same  way,  as  we  have  found  it  in  China  in  our  own  day.  The 
attack,  however,  proved  unavailing.  "The  honorable  descend- 
ants of  those  from  the  West,"  says  the  writer,  "distinguished 
and  elevated  in  character,  maintained  the  original  doctrines  and 
prevented  their  sub.version."  Subsequently,  we  find  many  of 
the  highest  officials  of  the  land,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  palace,  giving  ardent  support  to  the  new  faith,  among  whom 
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special  mention  is  made  of  the  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Suh- 
tsung,  about  the  year  760,  who,  possessed  of  great  influence,  was 
very  active  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church.  The  remain- 
der of  the  inscription  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  grandiloquent 
tributes  to  the  various  emperors  who  gave  their  countenance  to 
the  Christian  cause,  mingled  with  highly  rhetorical  statements  of 
the  blessings  of  the  true  faith.  On  the  margin  of  the  tablet, 
written  in  Syriac,  are  the  names  of  ninety-two  of  the  most  pro- 
minent leaders  in  the  Nestorian  mission  and  churches  in  China ; 
and  it  appears  that,  altogether,  between  the  years  636  and  781, 
the  period  embraced  in  the  record,  about  one  hundred  Nestorian 
missionaries,  whose  names  are  preserved,  labored  in  the  empire. 
Such  are  the  main  points  of  this  remarkable  record.  From 
them  it  appears  that  He  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  was 
pleased,  at  this  time,  to  shine  forth,  and  scatter  many  beams 
among  the  darkness  of  this  land.  That  the  worship  taught  by 
the  Syrian  missionaries  was  encumbered  with  more  or  less  of 
superstition  is  evident ;  yet  it  was  probably  the  purest  that  the 
Church  in  the  7th  century  any  where  possessed.  The  Scriptures, 
it  is  plain>  formed  the  basis  of  their  instruction,  and  their  first 
work  was  to  undertake  their  translation.  The  statement  of 
Christian  doctrine,  given  by  the  author  of  the  inscription,  is 
logical  in  its  order  and  correct  throughout ;  and  while  the  terms 
used  in  stating  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  atonement  are  less 
explicit  than  could  be  desired ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the  truths 
which  point  unerringly  to  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  there 
is  no  uncertain  voice.  Man,  by  the  fall,  is  declared  to  be  irre- 
coverably lost ;  and  a  theology  which  starts  on  this  basis,  declar- 
ing that  human  wisdom,  human  virtue,  human  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  are  all  in  vain ;  that  they  can  end  only  in  disappoint- 
ment and  anguish,  is  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  determining 
what  is  the  one  only  way  of  salvation.  When  men  believe  the 
truth  concerning  earthly  things,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  believe 
heavenly  things.  Such  was  the  religion  which  at  this  time 
spread  abroad  in  the  empire,  and  was  embraced  by  men  from 
every  class.  Were  we  able  accurately  to  compare  China  at  this 
time  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  of  the  same  day,  it  would 
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perhaps  present  a  striking  view.  Says  the  judicious  author  of 
the  "Middle  Kingdom,"  in  speaking  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
"During  the  287  years  this  line  of  princes  held  the  throne, 
China  was  probably  the  most  civilised  country  on  earth ;  and  the 
darkest  days  of  the  West,  when  Europe  was  wrapped  in  the  igno- 
rance and  degradation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  formed  the  brightest 
era  of  the  East."  And  if  it  is  not  unlikely  that  China  was  then 
the  most  favored  nation  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  civilisation, 
it  is  not  improbable  also  that  she  was  favored  above  all  others  in 
the  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God ; 
that,  compared  With  the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  the  earth, 
she  was  in  truth  the  most  truly  Christian. 

What  causes,  then,  we  may  ask,  combined  to  extinguish  the 
light  which  then  shone  in  this  land  ?  They  are  easy  to  trace. 
The  form  of  worship  introduced  by  these  Syrian  Christians  was, 
as  we  have  just  remarked,  overlaid  in  a  degree  with  superstitious 
ritual;  and  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  need  be  told  how  rapidly  a  ritualism,  when  once  admit- 
ted, grows  and  strengthens,  and  how  fatally  it  encroaches  on  the 
true  life  of  the  Church.  We  observe,  too,  that  the  diflSculties 
which  the  Chinese  language  presents  to  a  foreigner,  no  doubt, 
then  as  now,  proved  a  constant  embarrassment  to  the  mission- 
aries in  their  efforts  to  make  known  the  truth  ;  while  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  far  as  they  were  translated,  could  have  had  but  a  very 
limited  circulation.  It  was  not  till  three  centuries  after  this 
time  that  printing  was  first  known  in  the  empire,  and  the  number 
of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  was  of  course  small.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  rapid  decline 
would  almost  certainly  take  place  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
Church.  If  the  parent  Nestorian  churches  in  Persia  and  Turkey, 
as  we  know,  sank  to  such  a  state  of  death  and  corruption,  that 
they  became  themselves  the  objects  of  missionary  effort,  and 
evangelists  from  the  Church  in  America  were  sent  to  the  Koordish 
mountains  and  the  plain  of  Oroomiah,  we  can  readily  imagine 
the  state  to  which  the  Chinese  Church  was  reduced;  and  when 
once  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  departed,  her  enemies 
may  have  power  over  her  according  to  their  will.     Such,  in 
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truth,  was  the  case  here. .  Sixty-four  years  after  the  erection  of 
the  tablet,  the  Emperor  Wu-tsung,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Church,  the  literati,  commanded  all  the  priests 
belonging  to  the  Christian  sect  to  retire  to.  private  life.  Multi- 
tudes yielded  to  the  power.  Three  thousand  priests,  according 
to  Du  Halde,  were  thus  summarily  deposed ;  yet  such  were  the 
dimensions  which  the  Church  had  by  this  time  reached,  that  it 
was  not  entirely  crushed  even  by  this  heavy  blow.  The  famous 
Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  through  China  in  the  10th 
century,  informs  us  that  numerous  Nestorian  churches  still 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  empire;  and,  in  the  15th  century, 
they  still  possessed  an  existence,  though  in  a  feeble  and  dying 
state.  "So  late  as  this  century,"  says  Mosheim,  "the  Nes- 
torian  patriarch  in  Chaldea  sent  certain  men  to  China,  to  pre- 
side as  bishops  over  the  churches  existing,  or  rather  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  country.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  century,  the  Nestorians  seem  to  have  made 
a  special  effort  to  revive  their  mission  in  this  land,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  made  careful  inquiries  on 
this  point,  the  effort  met  with  some  success.  This,  however, 
roused  the  Mohammedans  of  the  empire,  who  incited  the  manda- 
rins to  a  persecution  against  the  Christians  unto  death.  The 
Church  was  not  possessed  of  the  vitality  which  alone  could  with- 
stand such  an  assault.  Those  bearing  the  Christian  name  were 
scattered  in  every  direction.  Some  declared  themselves  Moham- 
medans, others  Jews,  while  the  greater  part  of  them  turned  to 
idolatry,  and  their  houses  of  worship  were  changed  into  heathen 
temples.  "From  that  time,"  says  Trigaut,  "the  persecuted 
fugitives  were  so  full  of  fear,  that  there  was  nothing  they  took 
such  pains  to  conceal  as  their  descent  from  a  Christian  race;" 
and  thus  the  last  remains  of  this  Christian  Church  disappeared 
from  the  land. 

Here  we  might  pause,  and  simply  declare  that,  from  this  time 
till  our  own  century,  He  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  suffered  the 
people  of  China  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  Viewed  as  a  nation, 
this  assertion  is  undoubtedly  true ;  yet,  we  would  not  doubt  also 
that  He  who  knew  how  to  select  one  widow  from   among  the 
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starving  multitudes  of  Sidon,  and  one  leper  from  among  the 
diseased  of  Syria,  was  pleased  also  by  other  means  than  those 
we  have  mentioned,  to  draw  a  few  unto  himself  from  among  the 
millions  of  China.  In  speaking  thus,  we  have  in  view  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  great  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  Rome  to  extend  her  power  over  this  empire  are 
Avell  known.  In  the  13th  century,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
and  again  in  the  16th  century,  she  sent  her  agents  to  this  land, 
and  by  every  art  and  wile  sought  to  bring  the  nation  to  her  feet. 
Of  the  great  body  of  her  missionaries  we  have  here  nothing  to 
say.  They  are  no  doubt  well  represented  by  the  adroit  and  ver- 
satile Matteo  Ricci,  the  leader  of  her  missions  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who,  according  to  a  writer  of  his  own  church,  indulged  his 
converts  in  bowing  down  to  any  idol,  provided  a  cross  was 
secretly  hung  among  the  candles  which  burnt  upon  the  shrine. 
Such  men,  active  as  they  were  in  compassing  sea  and  land, 
could  only  make  their  proselytes  twofold  more  the  children  of 
hell  than  themselves.  Yet,  among  those  sent  out  by  Rome,  we 
find  exceptional  cases,  whom  we  love  to  single  out  as  preachers 
in  truth  of  Christ  crucified.  Such,  we  think,  was  John  de 
Monte  Corvino  of  Apulia,  who  came  to  China  in  1292.  For 
years  he  labored  at  Pekiii  Avithout  euccess,  but  in  the  end  many 
were  added  to  his  church.  The  short  record  preserved  of  him 
leads  us  to  believe  that  he  held  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  No  one 
can  read  his  words  without  a  thrill  of  sympathy,  mingled  with 
admiration.  "It  is  now  twelve  years,"  he  says,  "since  I  have 
heard  any  news  from  the  West.  I  am  become  old  and  grey- 
headed, but  it  is  rather  through  labors  and  tribulations  than 
through  age,  for  I  am  only  fifty-eight  years  old.  I  have  learned 
the  Tartar  language  and  literature,  into  which  I  have  translated 
the  whole  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  have 
caused  them  to  be  transcribed  Avith  the  utmost  care.  I  write 
and  read,  and  preach  openly  and  freely  the  testimony  of  the  law 
of  Christ."  It  is  evident  that  the  careful  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a  heathen  tongue  is  the  work,  not  of  one  who 
seeks  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  See,  but  of  one  who 
aims  to  bring  men  to  God;  and  we  may  well  hope,  that  among 
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the  6,000  persons  baptized  by  Corvino,  not  a  few  believed  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul.  Among  those  who  succeeded  Ricci  in  this 
land,  we  also  discover  a  few,  whose  lives  and  words,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  bore  witness  for  the  truth.  Such,  we  trust,  were 
Dufresse  and  Gagelin,  who  were  both  martyred  on  heathen  soil 
for  the  faith  they  preached.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  read 
their  letters  in  the  "Annales,"  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  they  sincerely  loved  and  trusted  in  the  Saviour  whom  they 
proclaimed.  Many  of  their  Chinese  converts  also  exhibited  the 
greatest  constancy  in  their  profession.  Here  and  there,  we 
would  hope,  euch  true  lights  were  set  up  in  China,  and  a  few 
were  found  to  rejoice  in  the  light:  but  even  these  gleams  amid 
the  darkness,  so  few  and  uncertain,  were  doomed  to  disappear. 
In  1724,  the  'imperial  government,  which  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  hostile  to  this  mission,  issued  an  edict,  ordering 
all  missionaries  to  leave  the  country,  and  strictly  prohibiting  the 
promulgation  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  From  this  time  every 
public  token  of  the  name  of  Christ  was  taken  away ;  his  name, 
if  ever  mentioned,  was  spoken  only  with  bated  breath ;  the 
prince  of  this  world  held  his  own  in  peace;  and  his  symbol,  the 
dragon,  was  flaunted  on  the  imperial  standard,  in  the  idol  pro- 
cessions, on  the  temple  walls.  Darkness  covered  the  land,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people. 

Thus  the  people  of  China  had  cast  away  every  oflfer  of  sal- 
vation. Thus  they  refused  to  hear  Ilim  who  speaketh  from 
heaven.  Yet  they  were  not  destroyed.  He  who  doeth  accord- 
ing to  his  will  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  still  upheld 
and  cherished  this  people,  as  though  to  show  forth  in  them  all 
longsuffering  and  grace ;  and  when  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  publicly  forbade  the  very  mention  of  his  name  among 
them,  he  again  sent  forth  his  messengers  to  entreat  them  not 
to  destroy  themselves,  but  to  repent  and  believe.  The  history 
of  missions  of  the  present  century  in  China  is  so  well  known 
that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  here.  We  know-how  he  who  was 
chosen  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  movement,  Robert  Morrison, 
landed  in  1807  at  the  gates  of  Canton ;  how  for  years  he  was 
engaged  here  in  studying  the  language,  translating  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  and  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  little  group  he  gathered 
about  him ;  while  among  the  Chinese  emigrants  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  a  handful  of  missionaries  labored  as  they  could, 
hoping  for  the  day  when  the  gates  of  the  empire  should  be  opened 
up,  and  they  might  enter  in.  We  know  how  the  wrath  of  man 
was  at  last  used  to  burst  open  these  gates  which  had  been  so 
long  closed,  and  in  the  year  1842  five  ports  of  the  empire 
received  the  heralds  of  the  cross.  We  know  how,  since  that 
time,  still  by  the  same  means,  the  barriers  which  shut  in  the 
nation  have  been  yet  further  broken  down,  till  in  our  own  day 
we  see  the  whole  land,  in  name  at  least,  open  to  all  those  who 
would  go  forth  bearing  precious  seed ;  we  see  more  than  120 
ordained  missionaries,  together  with  double  that  number  of  native 
preachers,  engaged  in  declaring  the  name  of  Christ ;  while  our 
own  Church  has  received  the  honor  of  planting  the  gospel  far 
back  in  the  empire,  not  less  than  300  miles,  according  to  the 
lines  of  travel,  from  the  coast.  Thus,  the  cloud  of  mercy,  which 
in  1807  rose  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  continues  to  grow  and 
advance. 

All  who  know  anything  of  the  Chinese  people,  are  aware  of 
their  great  hardness  of  heart.  Du  Halde  well  calls  them  the 
''infidel  Chinese."  And  we  know  that  God,  when  dealing  in 
mercy  with  a  people  of  this  kind,  is  pleased  to  vary  his  means — 
if  one  course  fail,  to  adopt  another,  if  peradventure  they  maybe 
led  to  repentance.  Such  is  his  desire  to  draw  men  into  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  himself,  that  if  he  mourn  unto  them 
and  they  will  not  lament,  he  is  willing  to  pipe  unto  them,  if 
perchance  they  will  dance.  We  have  seen  how  all  his  past 
endeavors  to  bring  the  Chinese  nation  to  himself  failed ;  and  we 
may  therefore  expect  to  find  that  his  present  dealings  towards 
them  are  attended  with  some  circumstances,  which  render  them 
peculiarly  suited  to  attain  his  end.  What  features,  then,  we 
may  ask,  distinguish  the  present  missions  in  China  from  all  those 
which  have  gone  before  ? 

They  may  be  stated,  we  think,  under  three  heads.  First,  the 
printed  word  now  accompanies  every  where  the  word  that  is 
preached.     If  there  be  one  thing  for  which  the  people  of  China 
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have  an  unaffected  regard,  it  is  their  written  character;  and  it 
has  pleased  God  to  lay  before  them  his  word  in  a  form  which  of 
itself  commands  their  respect.  No  Chinaman  will  venture  to 
abuse  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  letters  invented,  as  he 
thinks,  by  sages,  whom  he  regards  as  gods ;  and  while  we  have 
heard  of  cases  at  the  treaty  ports  where  Chinamen  were  known 
to  turn  over  their  Bibles  to  the  societies  whose  business  it  is  to 
collect  and  burn  scraps  of  lettered  paper  that  they  may  be  saved 
from  abuse,  yet  we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  mutilating  or 
defacing  the  book.  Thus,  the  very  superstition  of  the  people  is 
turned  to  their  good. 

That  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  an  important  auxiliary  to 
mission  work,  we  need  hardly  remark.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
of  importance  that  the  Church  should  guard  herself  against 
assigning  it  an  improper  place  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 
The  great  Bible  societies  of  England  and  America  now  send  out 
the  Scriptures  to  the  principal  heathen  nations  of  the  earth, 
printed  in  their  own  tongue;  and  it  might  seem  to  some  that 
this  free  circulation  of  the  Bible,  especially  in  a  land  such  as 
China,  where  many  persons  are  able  to  read,  would  supersede  in 
a  measure  the  necessity  of  sending  out  men  to  preach.  Such 
an  error  would  be  serious  indeed.  This  word  is,  we  know,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit;  but  as  we  have  it  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
sword  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the  scabbard,  and  it  needs  the  living 
arm  to  draw  it  forth  and  wield  it  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  before, 
on  a  heathen  field,  it  will  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit.  No  one  can  consider  the  structure  of  the  Bible  with- 
out perceiving  that  it  was  not  designed  to  make  ifnown  the 
gospel  to  those  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of 
God.  The  heathen  man  who  reads  it,  like  the  keeper  of  the 
royal  treasures  of  Ethiopia,  is  sure  to  say,  How  can  I  understand 
except  some  man  should  guide  me?  Were  we  called  on  to  select 
between  the  New  Testament  and  a  well-written  tract  to  be  given 
to  a  man  who  had  never  heard  the  gospel,  we  should  certainly 
choose  the  tract;  not  that  we  do  not  esteem  the  pure  word  of 
God  as  precious  above  all  rubies,  but  because  we  know  that  it  is 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  God  is  pleased  to  save  those 
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who  believe ;  and  the  tract  is  nearest  akin  to  preaching  of  any- 
thing we  can  have  in  print.  In  China  the  Bible  has  been  sown 
broadcast.  Before  the  country  was  opened  up,  missionaries 
coasted  along  the  shore,  handing  out  Bibles  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  receive.  The  American  house  of  Olyphant  &  Co., 
with  their  accustomed  liberality,  purchased  and  sent  out  the  brig 
Himmaleh  for  the  express  purpose  of  engaging  in  this  work. 
Since  foreigners  have  entered  the  land,  the  same  work  has  been 
carried  on  extensively  in  the  interior.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  ci^jticise  any  labors  of  this  kind:  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  compelled  to  recognise  the  fact  that  from  many  testimonies 
gathered  on  this  point,  there  has  not  appeared  one  instance,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  which  any  heathen  man  has  been  converted, 
or  even  so  much  as  had  his  interest  excited  by  reading  these 
books.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  instances  the 
only  impression  made  has  been  that  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
religion  are  exceedingly  obscure.  Where  the  glories  of  the  word 
are  opened  up  by  the  living  voice,  the  effect  is  widely  different; 
and  it  is  after  the  gospel  has  been  heard,  that  we  find  the  heathen 
man  sitting  down  before  his  Bible,  feeding  on  the  word,  and 
gathering  strength,  that  he  may  himself  go  forth  and  preach. 
This  is  the  blessing  which  in  our  day  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
land. 

The  next  feature  which  distinguishes  missions  of  the  present 
day  among  the  Chinese,  is  found  in  the  large  emigration  from 
this  land  to  the  United  States.  Christian  men  and  women  now 
make  known  the  gospel  to  them  in  America  as  well  as  in  the 
Flowery  Land.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  emigration  tends 
to  set  in  motion  a  current  of  returning  influence,  which,  indeed, 
we  already  see  setting  in  towards  the  empire,  calculated  to 
remove  the  exclusiveness  of  the  nation,  and  to  liberalize  their 
habits  of  thought.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  here  also  to 
guard  ourselves  against  mistaken  views.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  distinguished  minister  of  our 
own  Church,  that  the  great  means  for  the  conversion  of  China 
would  be  found  in  preaching  the  gospel  among  those  who  come 
to  our  own  shores.     We  would  be  far  from  assenting  to  such  a. 
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view.  The  emigrants  from  China,  like  emigrants  in  general 
from  old  and  overcrowded  empires,  are  mostly  from  a  low  class 
of  the  people;  they  are  uneducated,  and  they  go  abroad  with  no 
other  view  but  to  seek  wealth.  As  a  body,  therefore,  they  are 
evidently  the  least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  truths  of  the 
gospel;  and  even  where  impressions  are  made  among  them,  they 
are  not  the  persons  best  fitted  to  make  known  the  gospel  in  their 
own  land.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  missionary  labors 
among  the  emigrants  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  Malacca, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Rhio,  Borneo,  and  Batavia,  the  gospeb  was 
preached  among  them,  and  schools  were  established  in  which 
large  numbers  of  children  were  trained.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Chinese  thus  enlightened  would  bear  back  the  light  with  them 
to  their  own  land.  The  results  of  these  missions  were  enough 
to  show  those  who  had  toiled  in  the  field  that  their  labors  had 
not  been  in  vain;  yet,  the  reflex  influence  that  was  hoped-for 
did  not  take  place.  Says  the  author  of  the  "Middle  Kingdom," 
writing  in  1847,  "  The  idea  entertained  that  the  colonists  would 
react  upon  their  countrymen  has  proved  illusive;"  and  this  he 
ascribes  partly  to  .their  ignorance  and  unsettled  habits,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  their  tongue.  While  we 
recognise,  therefore,  the  good  hand  of  God  in  causing  a  multitude 
from  this  people  to  seek  a  Christian  land,  and  doubt  not  that 
the  movement  is  an  important  means  in  his  purposes  of  grace 
towards  the  nation  at  large,  yet  we  do  not  regard  missionary 
•efforts  among  the  emigrants  as  the  chief  means  for  bringing 
China  to  Christ.  The  chief  means,  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Christ,  is  to  go  to  China  and  preach. 

The  last  feature  which  we  mention  as  distinguishing  the  pres- 
ent missions  to  China  is  seen  in  the  colonies  of  foreigners  planted 
on  Chinese  soil,  and  the  improved  means  of  communication  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Previous  to  this  century,  a 
foreigner  residing  in  China  held  his  place  here  by  a  very  pre- 
carious tenure — subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  jealous  and  overween- 
ing central  power.  Missionaries,  especially,  were  the  objects  of 
dislike,  as  the  government  knew  no  distinction  between  the  emis- 
saries of  Rome  and  missionaries  of  another  kind.     In  our  day, 
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however,  foreigners  have  established  themselves  on  Chinese  soil 
independent  of  Chinese  control.  The  foreign  powers  have  not 
only  forced  China  to  open  her  gates,  but  they  have  compelled 
her  to  make  concessions  of  land  on  which  foreign  communities 
are  settled  subject  to  foreign  laws.  At  Tientsin,  Hankou, 
Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  other  ports,  communities  of  this  kind 
now  exist.  As  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  measures  by 
which  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
preparing  the  way  for  this  people.  The  line  of  treaty  ports, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  forms  the  base  of  opera- 
tions from  which  missionaries  may  go  forth  to  invade  these 
strongholds  of  Satan.  It  is  a  base  of  operations  likely  to  be 
enduring.  Large  commercial  interests  have  been  created.  The 
English  trade  at  Shanghai  is  said  to  be  larger  than  any  east  of 
the  Cape,  save  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  We  see  no  likelihood 
that  China  will  ever  again  be  closed  to  the  heralds  of  the  cross; 
while  the  foreign  power  throws  the  same  shield  around  the  mis- 
sionary that  is  thrown  around  the  merchant  and  the  official. 
As  this  firm  basis  is  provided  for  missionary  labor,  so  God  has 
been  pleased  to  bring  all  his  ^people  practically  nearer  to  the 
mission  field.  What  was  formerly  a  voyage  of  months,  attended 
with  much  hardship  and  peril,  is  now  an  easy  journey  of  a  few 
weeks.  Corvino  was  for  twelve  years  without  hearing  from  the 
West;  but  now,  not  a  month  passes  that  the  missionary  does  not 
receive  words  of  cheer  from  the  Church  which  sent  him  forth. 
And  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  has  never  enjoyed 
such  advantages  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature  as 
she  possesses  now. 

We  are  far  from  any  intention  of  painting  the  mission  work 
in  China  in  roseate  hues.  The  land  has  been  well  called  the 
Sebastopol  of  heathendom.  Satan  appears  here  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  his  ingenuity  and  expended  every  resource  for 
intrenching  and  defending  his  own.  No  advantage  has  yet  been 
gained  from  him  except  by  slow  and  laborious  approaches,  and 
it  is  always  found  that  the  strong  man  armed  does  not  relinquish 
his  goods  till  he  has  struck  a  counter-blow,  which  is  felt  by  all 
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engaged.  The  heel  of  the  woman's  seed  is  bruised.  Our  own 
Church  has  been  honored  with  a  call  to  take  part  in  the  struggle. 
Were  it  her  purpose  merely  to  maintain  a  small  handful  of  men 
at  this  point,  only  enough  to  save  her  the  discredit  of  abandon- 
ing entirely  the  field,  she  might,  indeed,  be  at  case  for  a  season, 
though  at  the  expense  of  honor.  But,  if  it  be  her  purpose  to 
come  up  in  truth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  if  it  be  indeed  her  resolve  to  devote 
herself  and  all  that  is  hers  to  her  great  Captain,  that  she  may 
execute  his  high  command  to  go  into  all  the  world,  then  she 
may  be  assured  that  she  cannot  do  her  duty  in  China  save  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  silver  and  her  gold,  as  well  as  of  those  whom 
she  holds  dearer  than  her  wealth.  The  path  of  glory  is  always 
the  path  marked  out  by  her  leader — the  way  of  humiliation, 
suffering,  and  death. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  mission  to  China  calls  for 
peculiar  sacrifices,  that  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  attention  to 
the  dealings  of  Christ  with  the  land.  The  wonderful  manner  in 
which  he  has  sustained  the  nation  awakens  the  strongest  hope 
that  great  purposes  of  grace  are  yet  to  be  revealed  to  her;  while 
no  Christian  can  behold  his  zeal  and  patience  and  love  mani- 
fested to  the  people,  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  joy  and  a 
reward  in  being  a  co-worker  with  him,  which  is  independent  of 
results.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  the  Chinese  are  the  most  uninteresting  as  the  objects 
of  mission  work.  In  some  respects  this  may  be  true.  We  see 
in  this  land  but  few  of  those  deep  w^orkings  of  the  human  soul, 
which  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have  made  the  painful  devo- 
tions of  the  Hindoo  an  object  of  v^^onder  to  the  careless  European, 
himself  without  God  in  the  world.  We  see  none  of  that 
childlike  readiness  to  receive  the  improvements  of  Western 
nations,  which  has  lately  given  such  attraction  to  Japan. 
The  land  is  invested  with  none  of  the  sparkle  and  romance 
which  is  associated  with  the  very  mention  of  the  "islands  of  the 
sea."  It  is  here,  in  truth,  a  dull,  heavy,  unvarying  expanse. 
And  yet,  we  now  ask,  is  there  not  an  interest,  a  deep  interest 
connected  with  this  land  peculiar  to  itself?     A  traveller  who 
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has  been  spending  months  in  the  lively  cities  of  Franco  and 
Italy,  if  brought  out  suddenly  to  a  desolate  point  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  may  feel  at  first  that  there  is  nothing  there  to 
excite  his  interest.  But,  as  he  stands  looking  out  on  the  great 
waste  of  waters  before  him,  he  begins  to  call  up  the  past.  He 
remembers  the  fleets  that  in  ages  gone  by  have  swept  over  its 
bosom,  now  perished  forever.  He  calls  up  the  teeming  nations 
which  once  peopled  its  shores,  now  passed  away  ;  the  splendor  of 
the  cities  in  which  they  dwelt,  long  since  faded  and  gone.  He 
thinks  of  the  rich  galleons  which  have  sunkin  its  waters,  whose 
treasures  now  lie  buried  deep  down  in  watery  caves.  AH  around 
changed,  yet  this  great  sea  remaining  the  same  !  The  noise  of 
its  surges  fills  his  ear,  and  the  sight  of  its  waters  spreads  before 
his  view,  just  as  they  seemed  to  the  mariners  of  Tyre,  to  the 
armies  of  Hannibal,  to  the  hosts  of  the  Crusades.  Its  very 
monotony  suggests  humbling  thoughts  of  the  fleeting  condition 
of  all  around.  Its  vastness  compels  an  awe  of  Him  who  upholds 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power;  and  as  the  traveller  stands 
at  the  spot  which  at  first  seemed  to  him  so  uninteresting,  he 
finds  that  it  has  brought  to  his  mind  solemn  and  tender  thoughts 
such  as  in  the  crowded  cities  of  Europe  he  never  knew.  And 
so,  if  there  be  any  who  have  thought  this  land  uninteresting  as 
a  mission  field,  we  only  say,  let  them  consider  the  past.  Do  not 
the  vast  multitudes  of  China  stand  before  us  this  day  to  compel 
us  to  reflect  on  the  power  of  God  to  uphold  those  whom  he  will, 
though  all  around  pass  away  ?  Are  they  not  here  to  teach  us 
the  depth  of  the  riches  of  his  longsuff'ering  grace  ?  Of  all  the 
nations  upon  whom  Paul  looked,  as  he  stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  de- 
claring that  the  times  of  their  ignorance  God  had  overlooked, 
this  nation  alone  remains  to  the  present  day.  Upon  every  other 
nation,  to  whom  the  ascended  Redeemer  first  sent  his  offers  of 
mercy,  the  wrath  of  God  has  been  revealed  from  heaven,  either 
sweeping  it  away,  or  changing  its  face  so  that  men  no  longer 
recognise  it  as  the  same.  All  around  has  changed,  yet  this 
people  continues  the  same.  In  all  essential  features  they  present 
the  same  aspect  to  us  that  they  did  to  the  heralds  of  the  cross 
who  first  landed  on  their  shores.     They  read  the  same  books, 
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quote  the  same  maxims,  follow  the  same  customs  and  laws.  God 
has  not  only  sustained  them  amid  'the  wreck  of  all  around,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  has  dealt  with  them  in  mercy.  He  has  sent 
them  his  messengers,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them,  again 
and  again  beseeching  them  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Again  and 
again  have  they  cast  away  the  great  salvation  ;  yet  his  patience 
has  been  unwearied,  the  riches  of  his  mercy  towards  them  have 
not  failed ;  and  in  this  our  day  and  generation  we  again  behold 
him  coming  forth  to  entreat  the  people  of  China  to  accept  of 
life  and  peace.  On  all  the  earth,  where  is  there  another  spec- 
tacle like  this  ?  Of  all  the  lands  under  the  sun,  where  is  there 
another  land  on  which  the  light  of  the  glory  of  tho  longsuffering 
of  God  so  beams  as  it  does  here  ?  And  the  Christian,  who 
delights  himself  in  his  Redeemer,  cannot  fail  to  say.  Though  this 
people  be  not  gathered,  yet  is  my  Lord  glorious.  What  though 
the  prayers,  the  self-denial,  the  labor,  the  tears  of  his  people 
should  yield  no  fruit ;  what  though  we  have  to  say  in  the  end,  we 
have  labored  in  vain,  and  have  spent  our  strength  for  nought  and 
in  vain,  yet  surely  we  may  add,  our  reward  is  with  our  God. 
Our  reward  is  to  have  been  associated  with  hira  in  his  dealings 
of  mercy  and  truth  towards  this  poor  people ;  and  so,  in  the  day 
of  his  appearing,  his  glory  will  be  our  glory,  and  his  joy  our 

joy- 
May  these  truths  so  inspire  our  people,  that  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  China  mission,  they  may  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  by  all  patience  and  fortitude  and  zeal  show  forth  the  same 
mind  which  is  in  him  who  calls  them  to  the  work. 
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THE  CHURCH. 

The  Greek  word  translated  Church,  is  used  in  three  different 
senses  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  This  word,  literally 
and  primarily,  signifies  an  assembly  or  collection  of  people.  It 
is  derived  from  /caAtw,  to  call,  and  e/c,  from  or  out.  An  assembly 
consists  of  persons  called  out  and  meeting  together  for  a  specified 
purpose.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  following  passages : 
Acts  xix.  32 — "Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some 
another ;  for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and  the  more  part  knew 
not  wherefore  they  were  come  together."  Acts  xix.  39 — "But 
if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning  other  matters,  it  shall  be  de- 
termined in  a  lawful  assembly.'' 

The  other  two  senses  are  the  following:  first,  a  particular 
worshipping  congregation  of  believers ;  second,  the  whole  body 
of  Christ's  followers  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  former  sense  it  is  used  in  the  following  passages :  Acts 
xiv.  23 — "  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
church;"  1  Peter  v.  13 — "The  church  that  is  at  Babylon  elected 
together  with  you;"  Acts  ix.  31 — "Then  had  the  churches 
rest  throughout  all  Judea." 

In  the  following  passages,  the  word  church  is  used  to  signify 
the  whole  body  of  Christ's  followers:  Matt.  xvi.  18 — "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;"  Col.  i.  18 — "And  he  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church." 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  both  these  senses.  The  word  is  used  in  both 
senses  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was  in  apostolic  times.  It 
appears  to  be  used  in  the  more  general  sense  in  the  language  of 
Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iii.  15) :  "  That  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which 
is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."     To  maintain   the  truth,  to   be  its  stay   and  supporty 
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is  the  great  purpose  for  which  Christ  has  organised  his  Church. 
The  word  translated  ground,  in  the  passage  just  above  quoted, 
literally  signifies  stay. or  support.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  followers  of  Christ  are  to  come  together  into 
one  assembly.  This  could  not  be  done  except  through  their 
representatives,  yet  the  great  duty  rests  upon  the  Church,  as 
such,  both  the  general  Church  and  each  particular  congregation 
of  worshippers,  to  be  the  pillar  and  support  of  God's  truth. 
Whether  acting  as  national  churches  or  in  great  denominational 
capacities,  or  in  a  particular  assembly  of  believers  worshipping 
in  one  house,  their  impcfrative  duty  is  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  truth.  Witness-bearing  for  God's  truth  ever  has  been  and 
ever  must  be  the  great  duty  of  the  Church.  God's  truth,  as 
revealed  in  the  sacred  word,  is  the  great  instrument  by  which 
men  are  converted,  sanctified,  and  saved;  by  which  God  is 
glorified;  by  which  Christ  is  honored,  and  the  great  purposes  of 
his  mission  to  earth  fulfilled.  The  Church  is  the  organism  by 
which  these  ends  are  to  be  accomplished. 

To  the  Church,  in  its  organised  capacity,  are  given  laws  for 
its  government.  OSicers  are  appointed  in  the  Church.  The 
duties  of  these  officers  are  laid  down,  their  qualifications,  and  the 
manner  of  inducting  them  into  office.  Ordinances  are  to  be 
observed,  the  object  and  manner  of  their  observance  unfolded. 
Zion's  King  has  not  left  these  things  to  chance  or  caprice.  His 
was  the  wisdom  that  was  fully  competent  to  select  the  best 
means  and  make  all  the  necessary  appointments  to  accomplish 
the  objects  proposed.  It  were  a  specimen  of  arrogance  for 
human  wisdom  to  imagine  that  it  could  improve  on  his  appoint- 
ments; equally  reprehensible  to  sup'pose  that  he  left  out  any 
appointments  that  could  impart  efficiency. 

As  it  was  the  charge  to  Moses  to  see  that  he  made  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  that  was  furnished  him  in  the  Mount, 
this  language  being  used  in  reference  to  the  temple  or  tabernacle 
and  the  instruments  of  its  worship,  so  the  charge  is  fully  reiter- 
ated in  the  New  Testament,  having  the  same  general  meaning 
in  these  examples:  "If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things, 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book;  if  any 
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man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life  and 
from  the  things  written  in  this  book."  "In  vain  do  ye  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  If  it 
was  an  offence  for  which  the  wrath  of  God  broke  loose  upon  the 
perpetrators,  to  offer  strange  incense  before  the  Lord  under  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  shall  it  not  be  an  impertinence  to  pre- 
sume that  divine  wisdom  could  not  foresee  and  provide  for  all 
the  exigencies  of  his  Church  for  all  time  ?  If  whatever  was  not 
commanded  was  forbidden  in  the  Jewish  temple  worship,  who 
shall  dare  to  presume  that  he  can  improve  on  Christ's  appoint- 
ments in  the  New  Testament  Church  ? 

The  inference  here  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Church,  as 
organised  by  its  great  Head,  was  fully  equipped  for  its  work; 
that  whatever  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Church  injure  divino — by 
divine  law;  that  there  must  be  a  jure  divino  government,  jure 
divino  institutions  only,  none  hut  jure  divino  appointments. 

By  attending  closely  to  what  is  revealed,  we  have  a  sufficient 
guide.  In  circumstantial  details  we  must  necessarily  use  our 
discretion.  How  often  we  shall  meet  together  on  the  Sabbath  for 
purposes  of  public  worship,  whether  we  shall  have  two  or  a 
larger  number  of  presbyters  or  deacons  in  a  particular  church — 
such  circumstantial  details  as  these  must  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  in  each  particular  case;  details  of  this  sort  must 
be  determined  by  human  discretion.  But  to  change  or  modify 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  to  appoint  a  form  of  government  not 
enjoined,  to  add  new  kinds  of  officers,  to  worship  in  a  manner 
forbidden  or  not  prescribed,  savors  of  an  attempt  to  improve  on 
Christ's  appointments.  The  doctrine  is  therefore  maintained  that 
the  Church,  as  organised  by  its  great  Head,  is  fully  equipped, 
has  all  necessary  appointments — no  other  machinery  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  Church's  work. 

So  far,  then,  as  any  voluntary  societies — societies  invented 
among  men — have  undertaken  to  accomplish  the  Church's  work, 
in  that  degree  have  the  divine  appointments  been  departed  from. 
The  allegation  that  these  inventions  of  men  have  been  useful, 
have  had  a  good  effect,  is  the  same  argument  that  has  been 
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urged  for  inventing  new  rites  for  the  Church.  It  was  useful, 
had  a  good  effect,  it  was  supposed,  to  sign  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  the  newlj  baptized  convert;  useful  to  put  salt  in  his  mouth 
and  clothe  him  with  a  white  robe  in  token  of  his  innocence;  use- 
ful to  pronounce  a  form  of  words  over  him  in  order  to  exorcise  the 
devil  out  of  him.  These  inventions  of  men  were  judged  to  have 
a  good  effect.  For  similar  reasons  a  great  many  other  uncom- 
manded  observances  have  been  practised  in  the  Church. 

It  was  thought  to  be  useful,  calculated  to  keep  down  conten- 
tions among  Church  oiBcers,  to  depart  from  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted principle  that  all  Church  rulers  should  belong  to  the  same 
official  rank,  and  therefore  prelatic  bishops,  with  power  to  rule 
over  inferior  bishops,  were  introduced.  It  is  well  attested  by 
history  that  this  was  the  very  reason  given  among  the  early 
Christians  for  foisting  in  this  innovation.  The  new  invention, 
once  having  been  initiated,  went  on  culminating-  Human  esti- 
mates of  what  was  useful  and  calculated  to  have  a  good  effect 
went  on  step  by  step,  and  brought  in  the  officers,  archbishop, 
metropolitan,  primate,  patriarch,  and  finally  resulted  in  seating 
the  Pope  in  a  one-man  power  over  the  whole  Church.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  representative  republican  form  of  government 
established  in  the  Church  by  its  Great  Head,  the  Church  came 
to  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  fierce  despotisms  the  world 
has  ever  seen — a  despotism  that  has  shed  more  Christian  blood, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  government  that  has  ever  existed. 

Mischief  and  disaster  are  always  the  result  when  there  is  a 
departure  from  the  divine  appointments.  God,  in  his  providence, 
has  been  giving  the  world  some  severe  lessons  as  to  the  evil 
effects  of  presuming  to  improve  on  his  institutions. 

A  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  present  day  is  to  commit 
to  the  hands  of  voluntary  societies,  in  great  part,  the  very  work 
which  the  Church  was  appointed  to  do.  We  have  Sunday-school 
societies,  publishing  societies,  missionary  societies,  both  for  the 
home  and  foreign  field :  these  societies  working  outside  of  the 
Church  and  attempting  to  do  the  Church's  work.  We  have 
orphans'  homes  and  widows'  homes  working  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, to  say  nothing  of  the  Young  Men's   Christian  Associa- 
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tions,  elders'  conventions,  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellowship  fraterni- 
ties. We  do  not  mean  to  allege  that  these  societies  have  done 
no  good.  They  are  accomplishing  things  which  imperatively 
need  to  be  accomplished.  Not  one  word  would  we  say  to  abate 
any  one's  interest  in  these  great  charities.  We  would  rather, 
if  we  could,  intensify  the  interest  felt  in  these  things  a  hundred 
fold.  The  man  or  the  individual  whose  heart  does  not  respond 
to  these  charities  deserves  the  execration  of  his  fellows.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  the  Church  should  be  content  to  allow 
this  outside  machinery  to  do  the  work  especially  committed  to  it 
by  its  Great  Head.  True,  if  the  Church  fail  to  appreciate  its 
functions  and  duties,  it  is  apprehended  that  it  is  far  better  that 
these  charities  should  be  attended  to  by  outsiders  than  to  be 
neglected  altogether.  Here  the  question  comes  up  conspicuously, 
What  are  the  functions  and  duties,  in  detail,  committed  to  the 
Church  by  its  Divine  Founder  ? 

First,  it  is  recognised,  fully  recognised,  at  the  present  day, 
that  after  fully  providing  each  particular  church  for  itself,  it 
should  do  what  it  can  to  extend  the  gospel  to  others.  It  is 
recognised  that  piety  in  the  heart  must  be  expansive.  He  who 
experiences  in  his  own  heart  the  consolations,  comforts,  and 
hopes  of  the  gospel,  must  not  be  content  to  monopolise  these 
precious  blessings  to  himself.  The  time  has  been,  even  since  the 
Reformation  begun,  that  the  Church  was  not  fully  awake  to  her 
high  functions  in  this  respect.  For  the  last  seventy  years  the 
Church  has  been  putting  on  a  new  vigor  in  the  work  of  extend- 
ing itself.  Before  that  time  it  was  too  much  overlooked  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  Church  was  to  be  missionary  in  its  operations; 
that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  himself  was  a  missionary 
from  the  court  of  heaven  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  and  that  he  expected  of  his  people  to  reflect  the  rays  of 
that  divine  light  over  the  earth;  that  they  were  not  to  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  to  put  it  upon  a  candlestick  that  it 
might  give  forth  its  light.  It  is  within  the  last  threescore  years 
and  ten  that  the  missionary  enterprise  has  assumed  its  present 
phase.  Within  the  same  time  the  Sabbath-school  work  has 
assumed  its  present  shape.     Education,  publication,  and  susten- 
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tation  schemes  have  been  initiated.  So  that  in  these  respects 
the  Church  has  been  considerably  awakened  to  an  appreciation 
of  her  high  duties  and  responsibilities.  Much  of  this  work,  it  is 
true,  has  been  intrusted  by  the  Church  to  the  raachinery  of 
voluntary  societies  working  outside  of  the  Church ;  but  an  ad- 
vance has  been  made,  even  in  this  respect,  and  the  principle  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  fully  recognised  that  these  great 
interests  constitute,  in  part,  the  proper  work  of  the  Church,  as 
such,  and  that  in  her  organised  capacity  she  should  take  them 
in  charge.  So  far  at  least  as  our  own  Church  is  concerned,  she 
is  fully  awake  on  these  points,  and  is  determined  no  longer  to 
intrust  these  interests  to  the  management  of  outsiders. 

Again.    By  the  law  given  to  the  Church  certain  persons  are 
to  be  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  looking 
after  all  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation.     They  are 
to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work,  and  the  law  requires  that 
they  should  be  wholly  provided  for  in  temporal  things.     1  Cor. 
ix.    14 — "Even  so    hath   the  Lord  ordained   that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  shall  live  of  the  gospel."     This  is  not  a  recom- 
mendation  but    a  law.     It  is   a  rlaw  given  by   Christ  to  his 
Church.     It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  Church,  and  she  may  of 
right  enforce  this  law.     All  who  come  within  the  pale  of  Christ's 
Church  subject  themselves  to  this  law  as  fully  as  to  any  other 
law  of  his  kingdom.     Each  one,  by  the  law  of  Christ,  is  bound 
to  do  his  part  as  fully  as  he  is  bound  to  provide  for  his  own 
household  or  to  obey  any  command  of  the  decalogue.     Is  it 
not    too    evident   that  the   Church    has  failed    to    require  her 
members  to  come  up  to  this  standard  of  duty.     In  practice  the 
voice  of  the  Church  to  her  members  is,  that  the  matter  of  giving 
to  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  your  own  Church  is  to  be  wholly 
a  voluntary  matter.     We  advise  you  to  give  liberally,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  you  and  your  family  to  have  the 
candlestick  among  you.     We  do  not  say  you  must  give  accord- 
ing to  your  means  or  else  forfeit  your  privileges  in  the  Church. 
We  do  not  propose  to  visit  you  with  any  penalty  if  you  only 
give  the  hundredth  or  the  thousandth  part  of  what  you  might 
give.     You  may  even  subscribe  or  promise  to  give  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  your  income,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  your 
preacher  has  performed  all  the  labor  you  expected  of  him,  it  be 
inconvenient  for  you  to  pay  what  you  have  promised,  you  need 
not  pay  it  for  fear  of  any  disciplinary  process  against  you,  as  the 
matter  of  paying  the  preacher  must  be  voluntary.  Is  not  this 
the  practical  teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  subject  ? 

It  is  most  astounding  that  the  idea  should  ever  be  entertained 
that  a  government  of  any  kind  can  efficiently  maintain  itself  by 
voluntary  contributi6ns  of  its  citizens  or  subjects.  The  fact  is 
established  by  all  the  history  of  the  past  that  a  government 
must  enforce  the  collection  of  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue  to 
carry  itself  on.  Even  voluntary  societies  of  every  kind  require,  by 
law,  the  payment  of  certain  specified  sums  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
membership.  It  was  this  felt  necessity  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  instead  of  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation.  By  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  Congress 
apportioned  to  the  several  States  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each. 
But  as  the  States  were  sovereign,  and  paid  the  amounts,  if  at 
all,  as  a  voluntary  act,  the  amounts  failed  to  be  paid.  The  wheels 
of  government  were  therefore  stopped,  and  our  forefathers  were 
driven  to  the  conclusipn  that  the  General  Government  must  act 
directly  upon  the  citizens  and  enforce  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
or  the  government  must  fail.  Is  not  the  same  true  in  the  Church 
as  long  as  man  is  what  he  is  and  not  wholly  sanctified? 

The  human  race  are  prone  to  run  into  extremes.  The  Reform- 
ers found  the  revenues  of  the  Church  collected  by  means  of 
civil  pains  and  penalties.  This  was  an  extreme.  The  Reformers 
have  been  gradually  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle 
was  wrong.  But  they  swung  oif  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
voluntaryism  became  the  popular  cry.  This  cry  has  not  ceased 
to  be  sounded  in  certain  quarters  even  yet.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  Church  is  without  a  revenue  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
Many  particular  churches  have  died  out  when  there  was  ample 
means  to  sustain  the  gospel  had  these  means  been  brought  out. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  this  very  day  lingering  along  a  sickly 
existence.  If  they  have  any  regular  ministrations  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  preachers.     The  preachers  in 
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not  a  few  instances  actually  give  more  from  their  private 
resources  to  sustain  the  gospel  for  these  churches  than  is  con- 
tributed bj  all  their  hearers  put  together.  The  preachers  are 
struggling  with  poverty,  and  driven  very  frequently  into  secular 
business,  or  else  absolutely  suffer  want.  Their  libraries  are 
scanty,  and  they  have  little  time  for  studying  what  few  books 
they  have.  We  speak  that  which  we  do  know  and  testify  that 
which  we  have  seen.  The  picture,  at  this  writing,  which  the 
Church  presents  to  the  writer's  mind  in  this  respect  is  gloomy 
indeed.  Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  point  to  the  main  cause  of  it  all. 
A  great  hue  and  cry  would  probably  be  raised  by  some  against 
the  principle  of  compelling  a  church  member  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  according  to  the  church's  estimate  of  what 
ho  ought  to  pay,  under  spiritual  pains  and  penalties  that  might 
work  his  exclusion  from  the  Church.  But  why  should  not  a 
church  member  be  disciplined  for  disobeying  the  law  of  Christ 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  for  disobeying  the  law  '■^Thoii  shall  not 
steal?''  Is  not  the  general  principle  fully  recognised  by  the 
whole  Church  that  church  officers  should  require  obedience  in 
all  cases  when  they  can  find  a  clear  "T/ms  saith  the  Lord'' 
requiring  the  duty  or  forbidding  the  sinful  act  ? 

The  idea  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  preacher  should  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  and  trust  in  the  Lord  to  provide  for 
his  temporal  wants.  On  this  point  it  may  be  justly  remarked 
that  it  is  presumption  to  trust  in  the  Lord  to  provide  for  us 
unless  we  use  appropriate  means.  The  agriculturist  who  should 
profess  to  trust  in  the  Lord  to  feed  him,  when  at  the  same  time 
instead  of  planting  and  cultivating  his  grounds  at  the  proper 
season,  he  spends  his  time  in  idleness,  is  guilty  of  sinful  presump- 
tion. Just  so  in  any  calling  of  life.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to 
make  use  of  such  means  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  wise  foresight 
will  fairly  promise  a  livelihood.  This  is  a  duty  no  less  incum- 
bent upon  the  preacher  than  upon  any  one  else.  The  actual 
experience  of  preachers  is  that  it  is  only  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  case  that  they  can  depend  upon  their  calling  for  a  living. 
They  are  compelled,  in  duty  to  themselves  and  families,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion,  to  determine  when  it  is  that  these 
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conditions  of  the  case  are  met.     To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
act  an  insane  part  as  well  as  to  be  guilty  of  presumption. 

In  the  large  city  churches,  where  the  pew-system  is  adopted, 
the  matter  of  supporting  the  gospel  is  by  the  pew-system  reduced 
fto  the  basis  of  a  business  transaction.  The  consequence  gener- 
ally is  that  the  gospel  is  efficiently  maintained.  The  pew-system, 
however,  is  not  adapted  to  feeble  churches  in  the  country.  We 
believe  it  ought  to  be  the  established  law  of  the  Church  to 
authorise  the  deacons  to  assess  upon  the  members,  ^rt>  rata^ 
according  to  each  one's  ability  to  pay,  the  amounts  necessary  to 
be  raised  for  the  different  objects  requiring  money.  And  that 
the  deacons,  if  it  be  necessary,  might  go  so  far  as  to  assess  upon 
each  one  to  the  extent  of  a  tithe  of  his  gross  income,  and  the 
collection  of  these  assessments  should  be  enforced  by  regular 
enactments.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  want  no 
members  in  the  Church  who  are  unwilling  to  do  their  whole 
duty  as  appointed  by  Christ. 

Again.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  officers  of  the  Church, 
to  whom  its  government  is  committed,  are  called  pastors, 
this  term  being  constantly  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  a 
convertible  term  with  bishop  and  presbyter.  These  officers  are 
under-shepherds,  Christ  himself  being  the  great  Shepherd  of  his 
people.  Here  is  a  figure  of  speech  very  expressive.  It  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  a  shepherd  to  protect  his  flock  from  every  sort 
of  enemy  and  restrain  them  from  that  which  is  hurtful  or  dan- 
gerous, but  also  to  provide  for  all  their  wants.  So  it  is  in  the 
Church..  Faithful  pastors  must  protect  from  harm,  restrain 
from  danger,  and  attend  to  all  the  wants  of  their  flock. 

Again.    The  language  of  Paul  to  Timothy  is,  1  Tim.  iii.  4-5— 
"A  bishop  must  be,  ....  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.    For  if  a  man 
know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of 
the  Church  of  God?" 

Then  the  government  of  the  Church  is  represented  to  be 
paternal.  The  duties  of  a  parent  to  his  household  will  answer 
for  an  illustration  of  the  duties  of  church-rulers  towards  the 
•Church.     Is  a  parent's  duty  fully  accomplished  if  he  allows  his 
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children  to  be  thrown  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  outside 
world?  Suppose  the  outside  world  do  proffer  to  take  charge  of 
them,  do  proffer  to  educate  them,  feed  them,  clothe  them,  and 
teach  them  religion.  Is  not  the  parent  God's  vicegerent  to 
whom  he  has  committed  these  very  things  in  charge  ?  Is  not 
the  parent  solemnly  bound  to  see  to  it  not  only  that  his  children 
do  not  suffer  want,  but  that  they  shall  not  be  led  astray  by  false 
teaching?  How  is  he  to  discharge  these  duties  if  he  commit 
their  management  to  outsiders?  Does  it  not  appear  to  be  mani- 
fest, then,  that  every  Church  is  solemnly  bound  to  take  care  of 
its  own  orphans  and  poor  ?  Does  not  every  Church  solemnly 
covenant  before  God  in  every  case  of  infant  baptism  to  see  to  it 
that  the  child  shall  be  taught  the  truth  and  trained  up  "in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?"  How  can  this  be  accom- 
plished if  the  physical  wants  of  the  child  are  unprovided  for? 
The  parent,  it  is  true,  covenants  as  the  immediate  instrument  by 
which  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  Church  cove- 
nants to  see  that  the  parent's  engagement  is  carried  out.  But 
if  the  child  is  orphaned  at  an  early  age,  must  not  the  Church 
provide  some  other  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  ends  ? 

As  it  regards  the  adult  poor  of  a  church — to  whom  may  such 
look  for  assistance,  unless  to  those  who  are  one  with  them  in 
Christ  ?  The  tie  which  binds  Christian  people  together, 
especially  those  of  the  same  Church,  is  close  and  intimate. 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  but  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Gal.  iii.  28.  If  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
shall  any  of  such  be  permitted  to  suffer  want,  even  in  temporal 
necessities  ?  The  deacons  were  appointed,  at  first,  specially  to 
distribute  the  charities  to  the  poor.  Acts  vi. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  point  that  the  Church  must  look 
after  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  its  members.  This,  in  a  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  is  conceded.  But  how  can  even  this  be  accom- 
plished, so  far  as  its  orphans  and  poor  are  concerned,  if  we  hand 
over  all  their  temporal  interests  to  the  charities  of  outsiders  ? 
Suppose  we  send  our  orphans  to  some  asylum,  conducted  by 
persons  of  another  creed,  or  of  different  creeds,  or  of  no  par- 
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ticular  creed  at  all,  can  we  in  such  cases  overlook  their  spiritual 
interests  ? 

We  heard  it  said,  ■with  speciaFemphasis,  by  an  agent  of  one  of 
these  outside  societies,  that  if  our  children  should  become  desti- 
tute orphans,  the^/  would  take  them,  and  do  the  same  part  by 
them  that  they  were  doing  for  other  orphans.  The  reply  might 
be  given,  and  ought  to  be  given,  by  a  church  that  understands 
its  duty  in  the  premises — something  like  this:  Thank  you,  sir  ;- 
but  we  prefer  to  attend  to  our  own  business;  we  prefer  to  train, 
our  children  according  to  our  own  views  of  truth ;  we  do  not 
choose  to  have  you  fill  their  minds  with  prejudices  against  what 
we  believe  to  be  Christ's  important  truth.  Ought  not  something 
like  this  to  bo  the  answer  of  a  parent,  so  far  as  his  own  offspring 
are  concerned?  And  if  the  government  of  the  Church  is 
parental^  shall  she  not  act  upon  the  same  principle  in  reference 
to  her  children  ?  We  knew  the  case  of  an  orphans'  home,  estab- 
lished and  conducted  by  the  Baptist  denomination.  Now  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  Baptists  adopting  their  own  plan  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  orphans.  We  commend  them  for  all 
the  zeal  they  may  manifest  in  this  behalf.  The  charter  of  said' 
asylum  gave  to  the  Baptist  association  the  appointment  of  all 
the  trustees.  Because  the  association  chose  to  elect  one  Metho- 
dist, and  one  Presbyterian  on  the  board  of  trustees — a  minority 
which  could  always  be  overruled  by  the  Baptist  majority — it  wa&^ 
proclaimed  all  over  the  country,  by  their  agents,  that  it  was  an 
asylum  conducted  by  all  denominations ;  and  on  this  ground, 
charities  were  solicited  from  all  denominations — the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  all  denominations  were  invited  to  be  sent  in ;  and,  as  a 
great  concession,  Pedobaptist  ministers  were  invited  to  come  in. 
and  baptize  the  orphans  of  Pedobaptist  parents. 

The  answer  in  such  a  case  might  be,  and  should  be,  that  the 
baptism  of  children,  in  one  important  respect,  is  unmeaning, 
unless  those  who  have  the  oversight  and  training  of  them  are 
bound  by  covenant  obligations  to  train  them  up  in  what  a  Pedo- 
baptist conceives  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  Give  to  persons  the 
training  of  a  child,  and  it  matters  not  what  external  rites  may  be 
be  performed  by  others  for  his  benefit — he  is  almost  sure  to  imbib© 
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the  principles  of  those  by  whom  he  is  kindly  trained.  This  case 
is  merely  mentioned  for  illustration.  If  witness-bearing  for  the 
truth  is  one  of  the  great  duties  laid  upon  the  Church  by  its 
great  Founder,  shall  she  agree  to  compromise,  and  cover  up,  any 
part  of  God's  truth  ? 

It  seems  to  have  come  to  be  the  case,  that  it  is  regarded  as 
the  chief  business  of  the  Church  to  enroll  the  friends  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  between  the  friends  and 
the  foes  of  Christ,  and  to  hold  over  his  friends  the  rod  of  disci- 
pline in  case  they  become  scandalous  offenders ;  that  when  the 
Church  has  done  this,  she  has  done  her  whole  duty.  If 
the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  this  constitutes  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  great  work  which  she  was  organised  to  per- 
form. So,  too,  we  apprehend  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  many 
church  members,  is,  that  the  chief  reason  why  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Christ  they  are  to  be  church  members,  is  to  secure  their 
own  salvation.  But  if  they  were  truly  to  become  new  creatures 
■in  Christ  Jesus,  they  might,  did  Christ  permit,  secure  their  own 
■salvation  out  of  the  Church.  But  if  this  were  to  become  any 
thing  like  general,  the  main  work  which  was  committed  to  the 
•Church  must  remain  undone.  Why  does  not  Christ  take  us  to 
heaven  at  once  as  soon  as  we  are  converted  ?  Is  it  not  because 
'he  has  a  work  for  us  to  do  for  him,  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
good  of  others?  It  is  every  one's  ''''chief  end''  to  glorify  God. 
To  work  for  the  Church,  is  to  work  for  him  and  glorify  him. 
Let  this  be  done  by  his  people,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  Church's  work  would  be  easily  forthcoming.  Let  it  be  repre- 
sented, in  any  case,  by  the  deacons  to  the  body  of  church  mem- 
bers, that  certain  individuals — members  of  the  church  either 
by  profession  or  baptism — are  likely  to  suffer  temporal  want ; 
und  that  they — the  deacons — need  so  much  money  to  provide  for 
the  cases  on  hand;  and  there  would  be  little  risk  in  insuring 
that  the  needed  amount  would  be  at  once  forthcoming.  God's 
people  may  overlook  their  duties  sometimes;  in  the  whirl  of  busi- 
ness engagements  they  may  lose  sight  of  some  things.  But  let 
the  matter  be  brought  fairly  to  their  attention  in  a  case  like  this, 
and  we  have  too  much  faith  in  the  power  of  divine  grace  upon 
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the  hearts  of  God's  people  to  suppose  they  would  be  wanting  to 
their  duty.  Not  that  opposition  is  here  made  to  extending 
charities  to  outsiders ;  but  let  our  own  people  be  first  provided 
for,  and  then,  if  we  have  any  surplus,  contribute  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  faithfulness  in  these  matters  is  the 
surest  road  even  to  temporal  prosperity.  ''Honor  the  Lordw^ith 
thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  thine  increase,  so  shall 
thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 
with  new  wine."  "He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given,  will  he  repay  him  again,  full 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over."  "Whoso  stoppeth 
his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  and 
shall  not  be  heard."  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, and  prove  me  now,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not 
open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it."  What  sort 
of  a  blessing  ?  Why,  a  temporal  blessing.  "And  I  will  rebuke 
the  devourer  for  your  sake,  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits 
of  your  ground;  neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the 
time,  in  the  field,  saith  the  Lord."  Here,  then,  are  the  promises 
of  a  faithful  God.  No  reliance  is  more  certain  than  that  based 
upon  such  promises. 

Could  there  be  any  lever  more  powerful,  under  God,  than 
faithfulness  in  these  matters  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the 
Church  itself?  Would  it  not  be  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
to  a  connexion  with  the  Church,  to  have  the  assurance  in  the 
mind,  that  in  case  dear  ones  should  be  brought  to  want,  that 
want  would  be  promptly  supplied  by  the  Church.  In  case  the 
Church  properly  appreciated  and  performed  her  duties  in  this 
behalf,  would  we  need  any  other,  and  could  we  have  any  better 
life  insurance  policies  ? 

It  is  not  a  wise  charity,  except  in  the  case  of  absolutely  help- 
less persons,  to  provide  wholly  for  their  wants.  A  wise  charity 
is  to  help  the  beneficiary  to  provide  for  himself.  Self-reliance 
ought  to  be  inculcated;  self-respect  imparted.  This  is  what  a 
wise  parent  endeavors  to  accomplish  for  his  own  offspring;  and  it 
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is  precisely  what  the  Church  should  endeavor  to  accomplish  for 
her  people. 

Is  it  not  too  generally  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  duty 
than  a  privilege  to  belong  to  the  Church  ?  If  we  mistake  not,  it 
is  regarded  as  more  of  a  privilege  than  a  duty  to  belong  to  the 
Masons,  or  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  to  have  a  life  insurance 
policy.  Why  is  this?  Ought  it  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  all  privileges  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  the 
Church  of  God  ?  Would  it  not  be  so  regarded,  by  believers  in 
the  Bible  at  least,  if  the  Church  fully  appreciated  and  acted  up 
to  her  duties,  as  herein  set  forth  ? 

The  office  of  deacon  is  almost  a  useless  office — an  office  with 
very  little  to  do,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  duties  of  the 
Church  are  herein  rightly  set  forth.  There  was  a  felt  necessity 
for  this  officer  in  the  Church  as  administered  by  the  apo3tles. 
There  are  frequent  hints  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  to  make  collections  in  the  churches  for  the 
''''poor  saints.''  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving. The  wicked  are  represented  as  being  condemned  solely 
for  the  neglect  of  this  duty.  "For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  ine  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink :  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me 
not:  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  Then  shall 
they  also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hun- 
gred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  ?  Then  shall  he  answer  them, 
saying.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  The  injunction  is, 
"See  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also,"  viz.,  the  grace  of 
almsgiving.  To  pay  the  preacher  is  not  of  the  nature  of  alms; 
this  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  debt.  "Now  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  has  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come."  Here  it  is  enjoined  to  give  statedly  and  systematically. 
The  whole  amount  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
injunctions  on  this  subject,  is  to  this  effect — give,  give,  give — 
'g'.ve  alms — give  constantly — give  statedly — give  systematically — 
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give,  as  an  act  of  worship  and  means  of  grace.  And  this  last 
feature  of  the  subject  has  but  recently  begun  to  be  recognised 
in  the  Church.  The  Church  is  but  just  waking  up  to  this  great 
principle;  and  that  it  is  as  fatal  to  a  Christian  profession  that 
one  does  not  practise  almsgiving,  as  it  is  that  he  does  not 
habitually  pray.  We  need  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  more 
fully  recognise  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  Church  is 
ca/lled  upon  by  its  great  Head  to  give  so  frequently. 

By  allowing  outsiders  to  usurp  her  prerogatives,  she  is  like 
Samson,  shorn  of  the  locks  of  her  strength.  She  would  be 
irresistible  in  the  strength  of  her  King,  in  standing  fully  up  to 
her  high  prerogatives.  Whenever  she  does  this,  and  not  until 
she  does,  may  she  expect,  in  the  strength  of  an  omnipotent  arm, 
to  lengthen  her  cords,  and  strengthen  her  stakes;  and  break 
forth,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  with  the  praises  of  God; 
her  light  being  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon 
her. 


AKTICLE  Vir. 

OUR  CHURCH— ITS  CONDITION,  WANTS,  AND  PROS- 
PECTS. 


We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
is  not  regarded  with  a  peculiarly  tender  interest  by  the  great 
mass  of  its  membership.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  Its  prostration  and  impoverishment  consequent 
upon  the  late  war,  after  long  years  of  quiet  and  peaceful 
prosperity;  the  struggle  it  has  maintained  to  preserve  its  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  its  steadiness  in  walking  in  the  good  old  paths  trod  by 
our  fathers,  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  all  those  radical 
and  semi-infidel  agitations  which  are  threatening  the  peace  and 
tpurity  of  other  branches  of  the  Church ;  the  obloquy  and  mis- 
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representation  that  have  been  persistently  heaped  upon  it  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  career  as  a  separate  Church  ;  the 
steadiness  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  it  has  gone  for- 
ward in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  notwithstanding  all  this  abuse 
and  misrepresentation;  the  respect  it  is  beginning  to  command, 
even  with  those  who  formerly  took  pleasure  in  maligning  it;  the 
quiet  harmony  and  decorum  which  have  heretofore  characterised 
all  its  public  proceedings ;  the  deep,  pervading,  and  almost  uni- 
versal impression  among  our  people,  that  God  has  appointed 
this  beloved  Church  to  be  a  faithful  witness  for  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  in  these  times  of  defection  and  threatened 
apostasy;  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  many  and  varied  tokens 
of  favor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church — 
these  are  considerations  well  calculated  not  only  to  endear  it 
to  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  but  show  likewise  that  it  is  des- 
tined by  the  providence  of  God  to  take  a  high  and  honorable 
place  among  the  other  branches  of  the  evangelical  Church,  and 
exert  a  commanding  agency  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  whole  world.  A  Church  endeared  by  so 
many  tender  associations,  and  having  the  prospect  of  such  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  in  the  future,  ought  to  occupy  a  place  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  God's  people.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
favorable  considerations,  however,  there  are  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  surrounding  our  Church  at  the  present  moment 
which  deserve  patient  and  careful  consideration  by  us  all,  some 
of  which  we  propose  to  point  out  in  connexion  with  the  means 
necessary  for  their  removal. 

The  sparse  and  widely  scattered  elements  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  present  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  When  we  speak  of  our  fourteen 
hundred  separate  church  organisations,  our  ninety  thousand 
church  members,  and  our  eight  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  it  makes  a  formidable  array  of  statistical  facts;  and 
these  undoubtedly  would  constitute  a  very  strong  and  effective 
Christian  body,  if  its  elements  were  not  scattered  over  such  a 
vast  extent  of  territory.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with 
something  like  the  same  number  of  ministers,  but  with  a  mucli 
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larger  communion,  does  not  cover  one-tenth  part  of  the  territory 
that  ours  does.  The  consequences  are,  that  their  congregations 
are  much  larger,  they  need  fewer  ministers  to  break  to  them  the 
bread  of  life,  and  those  ministers  of  course  are  better  supported 
than  ours  can  be.  Our  churches,  because  of  their  smaller  size 
and  greater  number,  as  well  as  the  wide  distances  intervening 
between  them,  not  only  need  a  greater  number  of  ministers,  but 
their  capacity  to  support  them  is  diminished  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion. Out  of  this  state  of  things  arises  the  necessity  of 
grouping  two  or  more  churches  under  the  same  pastorate,  which 
greatly  increases  the  labors  of  ministers,  but  lessens  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunities  of  the  people  to  hear  the  gospel.  A 
large  proportion  of  our  people,  therefore,  do  not  receive  one-half 
of  the  instruction  they  would,  if  the  country  was  more  densely 
populated  and  the  congregations  were  larger.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  disadvantage  connected  with  this  state  of  thiugs.  Much 
of  the  energy,  life,  and  efficiency,  which  always  spring  from 
frequent  contact  between  church  and  church  and  particularly 
from  frequent  ministerial  intercourse,  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  We  must  not  over- 
look, however,  certain  ulterior  advantages  that  will  arise  out  of 
these  present  inconveniences.  When  the  country  is  filled  up 
with  a  larger  population  than  it  has  at  present,  (which  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  a  few  years,)  these  smaller  churches 
will  become  the  centres  around  which  will  be  gathered  much 
larger  and  more  effective  ones ;  and,  with  this  expectation  in 
view,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  preserve  the  life  and 
efficiency  of  those  already  called  into  existence. 

The  weakened  condition  of  a  large  number  of  our  churches, 
and  the  want  of  proper  training  on  the  part  of  a  still  greater 
number,  present  another  very  formidable  difficulty  to  the  full 
efficiency  of  our  Church  as  a  whole.  The  feeble  and  weakened 
condition  of  many  of  our  churches  may  be  ascribed  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  The  loss  of  personal  property,  as  the  direct  and 
indirect  consequence  of  the  war,  have  reduced  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  religion  from  affluence  to  downright  poverty.  The 
removal  of  influential  members  of  the  Church  from  one  part  of 
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the  country  to  another,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  system, 
and  other  causes  of  a  like  nature,  have  all  operated  more  or  less 
to  weaken  our  churches,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  as  much 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  as  they  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Still,  however,  no  one  of  these  causes, 
nor  all  of  them  combined,  perhaps,  have  operated  so  injuriously 
to  the  cause  of  benevolence  as  the  want  of  proper  training  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  of  our  people.  The  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  Christian  benevolence  have  neither  been  properly  incul- 
■cated  from  the  pulpit,  nor  fully  understood  by  the  great  mass 
of  our  people;  and  the  necessary  consequences  are  that  they 
neither  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  among  them- 
selves, nor  for  the  extension  of  its  blessings  to  others,  as  they 
should.  According  to  the  report  submitted  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  by  the  Secretary  of  Sustentation,  it  would  appear 
that  at  least  half  of  our  churches  contributed  nothing  at  all  last 
year  to  that,  and  probably  nothing  to  any  of  the  other  schemes 
of  benevolence;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  inquiry  was  carried  a 
little  farther  back,  it  would  be  seen  that  all  such  churches  had 
contributed  very  meagrely  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  for  their 
own  benefit.  But  to  what  is  this  delinquency  to  be  attributed? 
Not  to  the  want  of  means,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  at 
least,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  instruction  in  relation  to  the 
claims  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  people  have  not  been 
made  to  understand  that  Christian  benevolence  and  true  godli- 
ness are  inseparable.  They  look  upon  what  they  do  for  the 
upholding  of  the  gospel,  not  as  a  matter  of  Christian  obligation, 
but  purely  as  a  matter  of  charity,  which  they  may  give  or  with- 
hold as  they  choose.  Ministers  are  mainly  accountable  for  the 
prevalence  of  such  views  among  their  people.  From  indolence, 
indifference,  want  of  moral  courage,  inappreciation  on  their  own 
part  of  the  nature  of  these  claims,  misapprehensions  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  their  people,  or  some  other  cause  of  like 
nature,  they  have  not  trained  their  people  to  those  habits  of 
giving  that  fit  them  for  active  cooperation  in  the  great  work  of 
building  up  and  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  No  doubt 
the  people,  in  many  cases  at  least,  are  ahead  of  ministers,  and 
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would  contribute  largely  and  freely  to  all  our  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence if  they  were  only  instructed  in  relation  to  their  claims. 
No  church,  however  poor  or  obscure,  ought  be  left  uninstructed 
or  uninterested  in  these  schemes.  Life  and  efficiency  can  be 
imparted  to  such  only  calling  their  benevolence  into  exercise. 
The  great  Head  of  the  Church  looks  at  the  motive,  not  at  the 
amount  given.  One  single  dollar  given  by  a  poor  church,  if  it 
proceeds  from  right  motives  and  is  accompanied  by  sincere 
prayer,  will  be  as  acceptable  in  his  sight,  and,  under  his  control, 
will  be  made  as  effectual  in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  king- 
dom, as  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  given  by  wealthier 
churches,  especially  if  they  are  wanting  in  those  elements  which 
render  the  smaller  gifts  so  acceptable.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  presbyteries,  whose  special  province  it  is  to  look  after  all 
defaulting  churches,  will  adopt  the  necessary  measures,  and 
follow  them  up  until  every  church  within  our  whole  bounds  is 
brought  into  hearty  and  active  cooperation  in  promoting  the  great 
ends  for  which  the  Church  itself  was  instituted — the  upbuilding 
and  extending  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Another  great  want  of  our  Church  at  the  present  moment  is 
more  ministers — and,  we  may  add  with  propriety,  ministers  who 
will  be  able  and  disposed  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  fact  calling  for  serious  and 
prayerful  thought,  that  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred 
in  our  ministry  for  several  years  past,  is  greater  than  the  acces- 
sions that  have  been  made  to  it  in  the  same  time.  Most  of  those 
of  the  former  class,  it  is  true,  were  men  of  feeble  health,  or  of 
advanced  years,  whilst  the  additions  have  been  men  of  youthful 
vigor.  Our  working,  effective  ministerial  force  may  not  there- 
fore have  been  actually  diminished;  but  the  number  on  our  list 
is  becoming  smaller  year  by  year,  and  must  continue  to  decrease 
until  a  much  larger  number  of  our  young  men  will  feel  called 
upon  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
whole  number  of  ministers  on  our  list,  according  to  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Assembly,  is  eight  hundred  and  forty.  But  when  we 
strike  from  the  roll  such  as  are  infirm  and  aged,  those  engaged 
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in  the  foreign  missionary  work,  such  as  are  engaged  in  teaching 
schools  or  in  some  other  secular  calling,  and  the  very  large  number 
•who  are  reported  without  charges,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  actually  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  otherwise 
laboring  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  probably  does  not 
exceed  six  hundred.  This  would  show  an  average  of  something 
like  two-and-a-third  churches  to  each  laboring  minister.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  further  fact,  however,  that  about  two 
hundred  of  these  churches  have  each  a  minister  to  itself,  then 
there  remains  an  average  of  something  more  than  three  churches 
to  each  of  the  remaining  four  hundred  ministers.  But  these 
churches  are  not  grouped  according  to  any  regular  order. 
Whilst  a  large  number  of  these  four  hundred  ministers  have  not 
more  than  two  churches  each,  others  have  three,  four  and  five, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  In  order  to  meet  this 
great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  ministers,  almost  every  Pres- 
bytery in  our  bounds  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  appointing 
evangelists  to  take  the  oversight  of  all  their  feeble  and  vacant 
churches.  But  this  process  has  already  been  carried  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  welfare,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  many 
of  these  churches.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  number  of 
students  in  our  Theological  Seminaries  is  gradually  increasing; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  that  increase  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  demands  of  the  case.  Churches  can  not  be  in  a  very  health- 
ful condition,  where  they  are  not  assembled  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  month  for  religious  worship  and  instruction  ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  occasion  for  a  people  to  cry  earnestly  to  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers,  it  is  the  present. 

But  a  more  serious  embarrassment  to  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Church,  perhaps,  than  either  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  want  of  proper  ministerial  support.  This  charge 
is  not  of  course  preferred  against  all  our  churches,  (for  many  of 
them  have  been  very  exemplary  in  this  particular),  but  against  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them.  Without  .pretending  to  give 
precise  statistics,  we  can  say  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence, 
that  outside  of  our  large  towns  and  cities,  the  average  salary  of 
the  great  body  of  our  ministers  does  not  exceed  $600,  even  if  it 
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amounts  to  as  much  as  that.  To  argue  the  insufficiency  of  such 
a  salary,  is  simply  to  waste  words.  But  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  ?  Ministers  are  compelled,  as  a 
matter  of  dire  necessity,  to  betake  themselve  to  school-keeping, 
to  farming,  or  to  some  other  secular  employment,  in  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  support  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  further  consequences  are,  that  ministers  soon  become  secu- 
larized in  their  feelings  and  habits,  have  little  or  no  time  left 
for  study  and  for  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and  their  people, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  not  that  kind  of  instruction  which 
will  be  promotive  of  either  their  intellectual  or  spiritual  im- 
provement. This  course  is  mutually  injurious  to  pastor  and 
people;  and  without  an  immediate  and  thorough  reformation,  our 
Church  can  never  attain  to  that  high  and  honorable  position 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  assigned  her  by  her  great  Head, 
nor  can  she  ever  become  very  useful  or  effective  in  extending  the 
blessing  of  the  gospel  among  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  it^is 
poor  policy,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  Church  at  large  to  educate 
ministers  at  heavy  expense,  then  have  them  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  plough-handle,  or  in  the  school-room. 
How  will  the  wants  of  the  churches  ever  be  fully  met,  when  the 
ministers  we  send  forth  will  not  be  allowed  to  devote  more  than 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  their  spiritual  improve- 
ment? It  is  just  here  that  the  great  strain  rests  upon  our 
Church.  If  all  our  ministers  could  at  once  receive  the  support 
they  need,  and  such  as  we  feel  assured  the  churches  could  give, 
if  they  fully  understood  their  obligations — such  as  would  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  secular  pursuits — it 
would  be  equivalent  to  adding  three  or  four  hundred  ministers 
at  once  to  our  present  preaching  force.  But  can  our  people  be 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  demands  of  the  case  ?  Can  they  be 
made  to  feel  and  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  obligations  ? 
We  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  if  wise  and  judicious  measures 
are  adopted  and  patiently  carried  out.  They  need  instruction 
on  the  subject.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  understand,  that  true 
piety  and  liberal  giving  always  go  hand  in  hand;  that  God  does 
not  require  gifts  at  the  hands  of  his  people  because  he  needs 
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their  money ;  but  because  he  would  repress  their  selfishness,  the 
great  master  sin  of  the  human  heart,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on 
the  other,  develope  their  benevolence,  which  assimilates  them  to 
his  own  moral  image.  The  wrong  impressions  of  former  years, 
as  to  having  the  gospel  preached  without  charge,  must  be  entirely 
effaced  from  their  minds.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  groat  end  of  their  conversion  as  individuals,  as  well  as 
their  organisation  into  churches,  was  that  they  might  have  the 
honor,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  being  co-workers  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  in  building  up  that  great  spiritual  kingdom  which 
is  ultimately  to  swallow  up  all  other  kingdoms  and  exercise  uni- 
versal sway  and  power  over  all  this  sin-ruined  world.  Churches 
thoroughly  aroused  to  their  high  calling,  and  made  sensible  of 
the  solemn  responsibilities  that  have  been  devolved  upon  them, 
Avill  not  long  be  tardy  or  slack  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  them  by  the  providence  of  God. 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  meeting  before  the  last, 
inaugurated  measures,  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
presbyteries  under  its  care,  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  the  most 
important  results  in  the  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  its 
churches.  Those  measures  have  for  their  object  the  securing  of 
a  more  hearty  consecration  of  ministers  to  their  peculiar  calling 
as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other, 
such  support  on  the  part  of  the  churches  as  will  free  them  from 
the  necessity  of  following  secular  pursuits  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. It  will  be  a  bright  and  happy  day  for  our  Church  at 
large,  when  these  two  objects  are  fully  realised ;  and  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  presbyteries  will  have  the  grace,  the  patience, 
and  perseverance  to  carry  them  into  full  effect.  The  Sustenta- 
tion  scheme  is  also  exerting,  in  an  indirect  way,  a  very  consider- 
able influence  in  preparing  the  churches  for  these  important  and 
necessary  changes.  In  disbursing  the  general  fund  committed 
to  its  care,  it  can  make  no  appropriation  to  aid  a  church  in  the 
support  of  its  pastor,  unless  the  Presbyterial  Committee,  in 
whose  bounds  it  is  located,  and  through  whom  the  application 
must  come,  can  certify  that  the  said  church,  or  union  of  churches, 
cannot  itself  provide  his  support.     This  requires  the  Presbyterial 
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Committee  to  look  carefully  into  the  true  condition  of  all  such 
churphes.  If  the  Church  is  really  able,  but  not  disposed  to 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  raise  the  pastor's  salary,  they  are 
promptly  denied  all  assistance  from  the  common  fund;  and 
they  must  therefore  discharge  their  duty  in  full,  or  fall  under 
condemnation  of  their  own  consciences,  as  well  as  the  censure  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Lord.  The  injunction  laid  upon  the  pres- 
byterial  committees  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  Sustenta- 
tion,  by  the  two  last  Assemblies,  to  make  the  effort  to  raise  the 
salary  of  every  laboring  minister  to  $750  as  the  minimum,  is 
also  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  the  same  direction.  Thiy 
likewise  imposes  the  duty  on  the  presbyterial  committees  of 
looking  very  narrowly  into  the  condition  of  all  their  churches. 
If  some  of  them  are  found  able,  but  not  disposed,  to  give  their 
pastors  a  competent  support — especially  such  as  is  proposed  by 
the  above-mentioned  injunction — it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  report  such  cases  to  the  Presbytery  for  its  con- 
sideration and  action,  and  not  come  to  the  Central  Committee 
for  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  find  churches  utterly 
incapable  of  supporting  their  ministers,  it  becomes  their  duty  to 
seek  for  them  such  supplemental  aid  as  will  relieve  their  pastors 
from  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  secular  pursuits,  and 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Having  considered,  in  a  brief  manner,  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  surround  our  Church,  we  propose 
now  to  point  but  some  of  the  means  and  agencies  by  which  they 
are  to  be  removed. 

The  first  suggestion  we  would  offer  is,  that  presbyteries  (not 
to  mention  other  church  courts)  must  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  firmer  and  steadier  hand.  Theoretically  we  are 
Presbyterians,  but  practically,  in  many  respects  at  least,  we  are 
Independents.  This  is  manifested  but  too  often  in  the  language 
and  conduct  both  of  ministers  and  people.  Presbyterianism, 
rightly  understood,  is  a  system  of  government.  It  is  the  form 
of  government,  as  we  profess  to  believe,  that  was  instituted  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  government  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom on  earth;  and  we  know  from  experience  and  history  alike, 
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that  wherever  its  principles  have  had  full  play,  they  have  been 
found  preeminently  suited  to  promote  that  kingdom.  A  Pres- 
bytery consists  of  ministers  and  of  elders  designated  by  the 
churches  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  adminiptration  of  govern- 
ment. A  minister,  when  received  into  a  Presbytery,  comes 
under  its  authority,  and  agrees  to  abide  by  tlio  counsel  and 
advice  of  his  brethren  in  the  Lord.  And  a  church,  when  taken 
under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  comes  under  similar  obligations. 
INIinisters  and  churches,  therefore,  are  alike  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  the  Presbytery,  on  the  other 
Land,  is  bound  to  look  after  the  good  name  of  its  ministers  and 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  the  churches  under  its  care.  Whilst 
each  minister  has  a  special  relationship  to  the  particular  church 
of  which  he  is  the  pastor,  he  has  also  an  ecclesiastical  relation- 
ship to  all  the  other  churches  of  the  same  Presbytery,  and  is 
bound  to  do  what  he  can  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare.  No 
minister  can  be  installed  over  a  church  without  the  consent  of 
Presbytery;  and  no  pastoral  relationship,  after  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, can  be  dissolved  without  the  same  consent.  Presbytery, 
nevertheless,  has  the  right  to  dissolve  any  existing  relationship, 
(of  course  having  due  regard  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
church  at  the  same  time,)  if  it  is  found  to  be  injurious  or  unpro- 
fitable. It  has  the  further  right,  and  is  solemnly  bound,  to  see 
that  churches  and  ministers  discharge  their  mutual  duties  and 
obligations  to  each  other.  These  are  simple  and  obvious  princi- 
ples that  ^s\\\  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  Yet  there  is  a  lament- 
able deficiency  in  almost  all  our  presbyteries,  so  far  as  their 
practical  enforcement  is  concerned.  IIow  many  churches  are 
there  in  almost  every  Presbytery  that  utterly  fail  to  support 
their  pastors,  even  after  having  given  the  most  solemn  pledges  to 
do  so ;  and  yet  how  seldom  are  churches  called  to  account  for 
such  neglect  of  duty?  On  the  other  hand,  how  often  do  minis- 
ters, after  having  taken  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  either  give  it  up 
altogether,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  so  completely  entangled 
with  the  cares  of  the  world  as  to  lose  all  interest  in  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  their  people ;  and  yet  how  tardy  presbyteries 
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frequently  are  in  rebuking  such  delinquencies.  Again,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  minister  holding  on  to  a  charge,  not 
only  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  acceptable  as  preacher,  but 
when  it  has  become  obvious  to  almost  every  body  but  himself, 
that  his  continued  connection  with  that  church  is  alike  unprofit- 
able and  injurious.  Now,  in  these,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  interpose  and  rectify 
such  irregularities.  All  false  delicacy  should  be  set  aside,  and 
brethren  should  deal  with  each  other  in  frankness  and  fidelity. 
And  until  all  such  irregularities  and  abuses  are  corrected,  we 
cannot  expect  our  Church  to  take  the  high  rank  she  ought,  or 
exert  a  very  powerful  influence  in  extending  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  among  men. 

Another  matter  of  no  less  importance  is  the  careful  cultivation 
in  all  our  churches  of  an  energetic,  self-reliant,  and  benevolent 
spirit.  The  time  for  complaint  and  despondency  is  gone  by. 
What  we  need  now,  and  what  must  be  put  forth,  if  we  would 
save  our  beloved  Church  from  utter  prostration  and  helplessness, 
is  a  spirit  of  energy,  self-denial,  and  self-reliance.  If  we  have 
been  brought  low  in  our  outward  circumstances,  the  undoubted 
object  of  it  was  to  give  scope  to  the  growth  and  development  to 
these  sturdy  Christian  virtues.  Every  thing  like  a  complaining, 
dependent,  eleemosynary  spirit  should  be  banished  from  the 
heart  of  our  people.  The  Macedonian  churches,  in  the  times  of 
their  poverty,  did  more  for  the  cause  of  Christ  than  in  any  other 
periods  of  their  history,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  more  than  was 
done  by  any  of  the  sister  churches  of  the  same  period.  And 
their  spirit  of  benevolence  and  self-reliance  is  just  what  we  need 
to  arouse  our  churches  to  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and 
efiiciency.  If  our  people  generally  were  imbued  with  this  spirit, 
there  would  be  comparatively  few  calls  for  aid  in  supporting  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  erecting  church  edifices,  and  for 
objects  of  like  nature.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Chris- 
tian people  really  do  not  know  how  much  they  can  do  until  they 
set  about  it  in  an  earnest  manner  and  on  a  systematic  plan. 
Two  churches,  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  connected  with  the 
same  Presbytery  with  the  writer,  thought  for  several  years  past, 
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that  they  could  not,  even  by  their  united  efforts,  raise  more  than 
$250  or  $300  for  the  support  of  their  pastor,  and  they  came 
year  after  year  to  the  Sustentation  Commitiee  for  assistance, 
representing  themselves  as  very  poor,  and  their  circumstances 
as  very  urgent.  Last  year  most  of  the  leading  members  of 
these  churches  determined  to  cultivate  as  much  as  a  half  acre  of 
cotton  for  every  horse  used  on  the  farm,  and  the  result  is,  that 
they  can,  on  this  plan,  pay  their  pastor  as  much  as  $800  or 
$1,000 ;  whereas  they  formerly  thought  they  could  not  possibly 
give  more  than  $300 ;  and  yet  this  amount  is  not  more  than 
one-fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  their  regular  income,  or  about  one- 
half  of  the  Jewish  tithe.  Similar  efforts  in  most  of  our  churches, 
we  have  no  doubt,  would  bring  about  similar  results.  But  the 
history  of  modern  missions  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  what  may  be  done  by  throwing  churches  upon  their 
own  resources  for  self-support,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
the  true  spirit  of  benevolence. 

The  great  missionary  associations,  both  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  conducted  their  foreign  missionary  operations  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  on  what  are  now  very  generally  acknowledged,  in  many 
respects  at  least,  to  be  erroneous  principles.  The  missionary,  when 
he  gathered  a  church  out  of  a  heathen  community,  almost  always 
became  its  permanent  pastor.  In  consequence  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  he  directed  and  controlled  all  its  affairs  ;  administered 
discipline;  received  and  dismissed  members  from  its  communion; 
and,  indeed,  embodied  the  whole  government  in  himself,  the  native 
members  being  regarded  as  too  ignorant  to  take  part  in  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  missionary  received  his  support  almost  entirely  from 
the  churches  in  his  native  land,  the  members  of  his  own  church 
contributing  little  or  nothing  to  it.  The  consequences  of  this 
course  were,  that  the  native  members  of  such  churches  were  left 
without  the  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  self-government, 
their  benevolence  was  left  in  a  great  measure  undeveloped,  and 
they  made  little  or  no  progress  in  those  great  elements  of  char- 
acter that  would  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  eflSciency  in  their 
day  and  generation.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  this  line  of 
policy  was  superseded  by  a  better  and  more  scriptural  one. 
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Missionaries  now,  as  a  general  thing,  act  in  the  capacity  of 
evangelists,  and  follow  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  When  they  organise  churches 
now,  they  appoint  pastors  and  rulers  over  them,  (of  course  select- 
ing the  best  and  most  promising  materials  that  can  be  found 
among  these  new  churches),  and  go  on  forming  others,  but  exer- 
cising, for  the  time  being,  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole. 
The  results  of  this  change  of  policy  are  already  very  decided 
and  marked.  Native  converts  have  made  much  better  pastors 
than  they  were  thought  capable  of  making;  native  churches  are 
beginning  to  have  clearer  ideas  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of 
church  government ;  congregations  that  once  thought  themselves 
incapable  of  supporting  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  their 
own  benefit,  have  now  found  that  they  can  not  only  support 
their  own  religious  teachers,  but  they  can  do  and  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  their  more  benight- 
ed fellow-men.  It  is  really  surprising  to  know  what  results  have 
been  brought  about  by  simply  throwing  these  native  congrega- 
tions on  their  own  resources.  Take  the  churches  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  fifty,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  great  principle.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since 
they  were  redeemed  from  the  very  lowest  depths  of  heathenism. 
And  already  they  not  only  support  their  own  pastors,  maintain 
their  effective  systems  of  education  for  their  children,  but  they 
contributed  the  last  year  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  neigh- 
boring islands  more  than  $30,000  in  gold.  Surely,  if  a  similar 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  self-reliance  could  be  aroused  in  our 
churches,  we  would  soon  witness  results  that  would  greatly 
transcend  any  thing  that  has  been  brought  forth  in  the  heathen 
world.  What  we  need,  therefore,  is  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  our  people  and 
churches.  Presbyterial  committees,  we  sometimes  fear,  do  the 
churches  they  represent  a  serious  injury  by  seeking  aid  for  them 
from  the  Sustentation  fund,  instead  of  stirring  up  their  own 
energies  and  self-denial.  Nothing  does  a  church  more  good,  on 
the  one  hand,  than  to  have  its  benevolence  and  self-denial  exer- 
cised; or  harm,  on  the   other,  than  to  allow  all  its   energies  to 
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lie  dormant.  But  can  we  expect  to  see  our  numerous  and  widely 
scattered  churches  thoroughly  aroused  to  their  obligations  in 
these  great  matters?  No  doubt  of  it,  if  the  necessary  means 
are  diligently  employed.  Let  that  dependent,  eleemosynary 
spirit  which  has  been  sapping  the  foundation  of  many  of  our 
churches  for  some  time  past,  be  superseded  by  a  manly,  self- 
reliant,  and  benevolent  spirit ;  let  our  people  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  force  and  truth  of  the  scripture  adage,  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;"  let  our  ministers  who 
have  heretofore  stood  in  the  back-ground,  so  far  as  all  our  great 
schemes  of  benevolence  are  concerned,  come  forward  and  do  their 
utmost  in  arousing  their  people  to  a  full  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities; and  it  will  not  only  inaugurate  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  our  beloved  Church,  but  will  start  it  for- 
ward with  new  and  resistless  vigor  in  the  discharge  of  all  those 
high  and  responsible  duties  that  have  been  devolved  upon  it  by 
the  providence  of  God. 

But  another  matter  equally  essential  to  the  growth  and 
-efficiency  of  the  Church,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  bonds  of 
•unity  and  common  brotherhood.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  attach 
■too  much  importance  to  this.  It  is  this  that  has  sustained  and 
strengthened  us  amid  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  through  which 
we  have  already  passed,  and  upon  this  alone,  with  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  can  we  rely  to  uphold  us  in  the  trials  which 
manifestly  lie  before  us  in  the  future.  Had  not  our  whole  body 
stood  firmly  together  immediately  after  the  terrible  disasters  of 
the  Jate  war,  the  stronger  portions  of  the  Church  sustaining  the 
Tr'eaker,  and  the  wealthier  helping  the  poorer,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  a  very  large  number  of  our  church  organisations 
w^ould  have  become  extinct.  At  the  same  time  every  careful 
observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  must  feel  convinced  that  there 
aTC  to  be  severer  tests  of  our  faith  and  steadiness  in  the  future 
than  any  we  have  yet  experienced;  and,  consequently,  there 
are  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  reasons  for  maintaining  this 
'Unity  of  feeling  and  action.  But  not  only  have  these  bonds  of 
'Unity  and  brotherhood  upheld  us  in  the  times  of  calamity 
and  distress,  but   they  have   proved  the  special  means   in  the 
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hands  of  providence  of  arresting  that  tendency  to  isolation  and 
disintegration  which  was  rapidly  hurrying  us  as  a  people  and 
ehurch  into  the  broad  ocean  of  independence,  and  ultimately 
into  infidelity.  But  notwithstanding  the  manifest  importance  of 
this  great  principle  of  Christian  unity,  we  regret  to  know  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  in  some  portions  of  the  Church  at  least, 
to  fly  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  it  has  been  proposed  in  several  cases  to  take  the  work 
of  Sustentation  and  Education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  the  synods.  And 
what  is  this  in  fact  but  erecting  synods,  so  far  as  these  enter- 
prises are  concerned,  into  General  Assemblies?  and  thus  we  shall 
have  ten  or  a  dozen  instead  of  one  common  bond  of  union. 
Besides,  if  the  work  is  remanded  back  from  the  Assembly  to  the 
Gynods,  are  we  sure  that  it  will  stop  there?  Will  not  presby- 
teries, strengthened  by  the  example  of  the  synods,  demand  that 
the  work  be  turned  over  to  them  ?  And  is  it  presumable  that 
the  churches  will  be  entirely  silent  under  such  circumstances  ? 
But  what  advantages  can  be  gained  by  the  proposed  change  ? 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  churches  will  act  more  freely  or  con- 
tribute more  largely  of  their  substance  from  having  their  views 
and  aims  circumscribed  within  narrower  boundaries  ?  A  number 
of  presbyteries,  immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  our  gene- 
ral systems  of  benevolence,  acted  upon  this  principle.  It  was 
thought  that  their  churches  would  contribute  more  liberally  by 
having  the  claims  of  their  immediate  neighborhood  pressed  upon 
their,  attention;  but  all  such  presbyteries,  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  have  found  out  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  have 
had  the  candor  and  magnanimity  to  confess  their  error  and 
change  their  course.  And,  now,  shall  the  same  thing  be  recnacted 
on  a  larger  scale,  only  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  same  general 
principle  ?  We  do  not  see  how  synods  could  inaugurate  any 
agency  for  stirring  up  the  churches  to  greater  liberality  than 
that  of  presbyterial  committees,  which  is  now  in  almost  universal 
wse.  And  if  those  who  are  in  favor  of  change  know  of  any 
such  agency,  why  not  bring  it  forward  and  let  it  be  applied  in 
full  force  to  the  present  general  scheme?     The  Central  Com- 
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mittee  of  Sustentation,  as  we  understand,  has  never  yet  refused 
to  grant  any  presbyterial  committee,  when  asked  to  do  so,  fully 
as  large  an  amount  of  funds  for  local  purposes  as  has  been  con- 
tributed by  their  churches,  and  if  this  rule  is  substantially 
carried  out  from  year  to  year,  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
any  just  ground  for  complaint.  If  larger  amounts  are  needed, 
then  the  churches  are  to  be  stimulated  to  greater  liberality, 
which  every  presbytery  can  effect  by  giving  its  presbyterial 
committee  the  necessary  instructions. 

The  success  of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  in  raising  the  salary  of 
its  ministers  at  once  to  ^1,000  as  the  minimum^  has  been  quoted 
against  the  Assembly's  plan.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  people  in  Kentucky  have  never  been  stripped  of  their 
property,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people  have.  There 
is  probably  at  the  present  time  as  much  wealth  in  the  single 
Synod  of  Kentucky  as  in  any  four  other  synods  in  the  whole 
Church,  so  that  what  was  practicable  and  comparatively  easy 
for  them,  was  an  impossibility,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  with 
us.  More  than  this,  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  in  carrying  out 
their  plan,  have  been  so  severely  taxed  that  they  can  do  little  or 
nothing  for  the  general  cause  of  Sustentation.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  find  fault  with  our  brethren  in  Kentucky  for  doing  just  as 
they  have  done.  We  entertain  too  fresh  and  too  deep  a  sense  of 
their  great  kindness  to  us  in  the  time  of  our  extremity,  to  feel 
like  finding  fault  with  them,  especially  for  achieving  the  very 
same  thing  that  we  are  striving  to  accomplish  ourselves.  But 
suppose  all  our  stronger  and  more  prosperous  synods  had  acted 
on  the  exclusive  principle  of  attending  to  their  own  wants,  what 
would  have  become  of  all  our  weaker  presbyteries  and  churches 
in  the  mean  time  ?  And  if  this  practice  is  introduced  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  our  Church,  then  our  missionary  oper- 
ations cease,  and  Texas  and  other  portions  of  the  southwestern 
country  will  inevitably  pass  into  other  hands. 

We  conclude  this  article,  by  stating  the  deep  conviction  upon 
our  mind  that  the  great  and  urgent  want  of  our  Church  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  thorough  waking  up  of  our  ministry  to 
the  demands  of  the  crisis.     If  there  was  the  life,  the  energy,  the 
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self-denial,  and  the  activity  on  their  part  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  Church  demand,  we  should  have  very  little  anxiety  about 
the  future.  Few  as  we  are,  compared  with  the  actual  wants  of 
the  Church,  our  power  and  influence,  with  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  would  not  only  be  felt  in  all  our  churches,  but 
even  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PAUL,  THE  CHUUCH  AT  ROME,  AND  THE  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  With  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Life,  Times,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Paul. 
By  William  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Studies 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Pp.  646.  Large  8vo. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  770  Broadway, 
corner  of  9th  street.     1870. 

When  we  take  in  hand  any  valuable  book,  like  the  one  whose 
title  is  given  above,  which  proposes  to  treat  of  such  a  portion 
of  Scripture  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  multitude  of 
thoughts  and  memories  crowd  upon  the  mind,  touching  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  as  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  as  to 
the  author  of  this  Epistle  in  particular;  as  to  its  importance,  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  studied  and  expounded.  To  some  of  these  we  propose  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  following  pages,  having  it  in  view  also  to 
introduce  the  book  itself  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers. 

There  is  no  one  who  values  the  Scriptures,  and  rejoices  in  the 
inspiring  truths  they  disclose,  who  would  not  feel  it  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  if  the  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  were  by  any  inconceiva- 
ble calamity  abstracted  from  the  sacred  volume.  Every  portion 
of  God's  word,  even  the  smallest,  is  of  priceless  value.  To 
David,  when  he  had  before  him   only  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
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Judges,  Samuel,  and  Job,  the  law  was  more  to  be  desired  than 
gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold.  But  how  increasingly  precious- 
does  the  word  of  God  become  as  it  progressively  unfolds  his 
plan  of  salvation,  and  |as  each  inspired  writer  sets  forth,  with* 
new  power  and  clearness,  those  grand  truths  which  our  under- 
standings crave  and  our  hearts  long  for.  These  writings  of  Paul 
constitute  almost  a  third  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Next  to 
his  in  extent,  are  those  of  Luke,  then  those  of  John,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  the  last  and  in  extent  the 
least  of  them  all.  Not  that  we  can  estimate  the  importance  of' 
any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  New,  by  the  pages- 
which  it  covers.  But  the  great  central  truths  of  theology  most 
deeply  involved  in  man's  salvation  received  their  fullest  unfold- 
ing by  the  pen  of  this  last  of  the  apostles,  who  speaks  of  him- 
self with  unfeigned  humility  "as  one  born  out  of  due  time,"  as 
"the  least  of  the  apostles,"  and  "not  meet  to  be  called"  one,, 
because  he  had  "persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 

Wonderful  has  been  the  providence  of  God  in  his  revelation 
of  himself  to  offending  and  fallen  man.  Twice  did  the  race 
begin  its  career,  in  the  family  of  Adam  first,  and  in  that  of 
Noah  next,  with  the  full  blaze  of  truth  shining  upon  it.  And 
twice  did  our  apostate  race  stand  aloof  from  God,  change  his 
"truth  into  a  lie,  and  worship  and  serve  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever."  A  few  only,  as  Melchise- 
dec,  king  of  Salem,  and  the  patriarch  Job,  if  he  were  of  that 
period  to  which  he  has  been  currently  assigned,  adhered  to  the 
primeval  faith.  One  idolater  out  of  many,  God  selected,  that  in 
him  he  might  illustrate  the  scheme  of  redemption,  his  sovereign 
mercy,  and  the  power  of  that  religion  which  gave  to  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch  and  Noah,  those  antediluvian  saints,  their  good  report. 
And  anew  to  him,  our  father  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  did 
God  reveal  the  truth ;  and  their  noble  language  in  which  Jehovah 
had  in  former  days  been  worshipped,  in  its  engaging  simplicity, 
noble  vehemence,  pictorial  beauty,  living  movement,  power  of 
expressing  the  deepest,  most  tender,  and  warmest  emotions,  and. 
of  rising  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  became' 
the  vehicle,  not  of  philosophy  and  science,  not  of  commerce  and 
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the  arts,  but  of  religion  as  it  was  revealed  from  heaven,  as  it  was 
uttered  from  [Sinai,   abode  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly,  gushed 
forth  in  plaint,  in  prayer,  in  song  of  praise  and  triumph,  or 
mournful  dirge,  or  in  heroic  and  defiant  taunt  of  the  enemies  of 
God.     None  other  could  so  well  describe  Jehovah  sitting  on  his 
throne,  now  in  serene  majesty,  now  seating  his  coequal  Son  at 
his  right   hand,  now  laughing  those  who  would  not  have  that 
man  to  rule  over  them  to  scorn;  or  that  Son  seated  all  gloriously'^ 
on   a  throne  whose  pavement  was  the  azure  firmament,  itself 
sustained  by  mysterious  cherubim,  borne  on  a  wondrous  and 
living  chariot,  whose  wheels  rolling  high  and  fearful,  were  full  of 
eyes,  like   the    cherubic   wings,  gathering  knowledge  as   they 
moved,  from  all  parts  of  the  universe,  whithersoever  the  great 
King,  whose  spirit  controlled  them,  chose  to  be  present  with  the 
manifestation  of  his  power.    This  language  was  further  ennobled 
as  prophet  after  prophet  wrote  or  spake  under  the  impulses  of  the 
Spirit.     For  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  the  written  revelation 
was  made  in   the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue,  which  the  tribes  of 
Canaan,  the  Phoenician,  and  Carthaginian  also,  for  substance, 
spake.     Meanwhile  "when  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nation&- 
their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  set 
the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  long  before  the  beginnings  of  profane  history, 
he  brought  the  Pelasgi  from  Asia  into  Greece,  whom  the  Hel- 
lenes in  process  of  time  followed.     To  them  the  Semitic  race  gave 
a  knowlege  of  letters;  and  how  they  availed  themselves  of  this 
boon,  let  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Greek  literature  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  own  present  culture  at  once 
testify.     Far  more  suited   is  the  Greek  tongue  to  express  accu- 
rately the  results  of  mental  analysis,  far  more  fitted  to  note  the 
subtleties  of    philosophical  research  and   scientific   exposition, 
than  the  more  emotional  and  sacred  language  of  the   ancient 
Hebrews.     Under  the  superintending  providence  of  God  was  all 
this  wrought  out  by  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes, 
by  the  poets,  philosophers,  dialecticians,  and  orators  of  Greece, 
making  their  language  more  rich,  ample,  and  delicate  than  the 
world  had  yet  seen. 
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Behold  again  the  providence  of  God  in  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  carrying  this  cultivated  tongue  into  Asia 
and  Egypt,  over  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Jewish  people 
dwelt,  compelling  them  to  learn  it  in  order  to  carry  forward  with 
fluccess  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  making  them  a  bilingual 
people,  using  their  ancient  language,  though  with  some  dialectic 
changes,  around  their  hearthstones,  and  the  Greek,  changed  by 
an  infusion  of  their  own  idioms,  in  the  marts  of  business  aud 
places. of  public  resort.  At  length  their  ancient  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  more  modern  tongue,  warming  the  colder 
dialect  into  new  life,  and  imparting  to  it  greater  tenderness  and  a 
more  glowing  vigor,  as  the  translation  of  the  same  Scriptures  has 
done  almost  beyond  measure  to  our  native  English  tongue  and 
the  language  of  the  Germans  alike,  modifying  the  meaning  of 
words  first  used  by  heathen  men,  to  express,  by  analogy,  other 
thoughts  and  more  saving  truths  than  the  heathen  mind  had 
•ever  conceived.  This  reached  its  perfection  when  the  apostles, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  and  wrote  in  Greek  words  the 
new  revelation,  which  God  hath  spoken  to  us  in  these  last  days 
by  his  Son.  It  "became  to  the  Christian  more  than  it  had  been 
to  the  Roman  or  the  Jew,"  "a  theological  language,  rich  in  the 
phrases  of  various  schools,"  and  suited  to  convey  with  greater 
exactness  than  any  other,  Christian  ideas  to  all  the  world. 

The  providence  of  God  was  not  less  manifest  in  raising  up  the 
Apostle  Paul.  In  his  own  view,  he  was  horn  that  he  might  be 
an  apostle.  "When  it  pleased  God,"  says  he,  "who  separated 
me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen."  These  purposes  of  the  eternal  God  have  no  begin- 
ning in  time.  In  heaven's  eternal  plan  was  his  lot  in  life  mark- 
ed out,  and  his  birth,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
Whether  they  were  carried  thither  as  slaves  in  the  civil  wars,  as 
Wieseler  supposes,  and  there  manumitted,  so  that  with  due  for- 
malities his  father  became  a  Roman  citizen,  or  whether  they 
reached  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia  by  voluntary  expatriation,  and  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  were  conferred  by  services  rendered  to  the 
;State,  we  are  not  informed.     Whichever  it  was,  Paul  tells  us  he 
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was  "free  born,"  and  he  sought  protection  in  the  hour  of  danger 
under  the  proud  name  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  His  home  edu- 
cation,  though  conducted  in  a  Grecian  city,  was  Jewish,  and  of 
the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  sect.  His  parents  were  in  cir- 
cumstances to  give  him  the  best  advantages  their  nation  afforded. 
He  was  early  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  taught  by  Gamaliel, 
Avho  was  called  "the  beauty  of  the  law,"  and  "was  had  in 
reputation  by  all  the  people."  Here  he  "profited  in  the  Jews* 
religion  above  many  his  equals,"  "being  more  exceedingly  zeal- 
ous of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers."  Under  this  able  teacher, 
he  was  educated  after  the  system  of  the  Jewish  schools,  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures  being  the  basis,  and  the  method  that  of  scrip- 
tural exegesis,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word  was 
brought  forth  and  discussed  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The 
teacher  gave  his  opinion,  the  disciples  "  were  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions,"  as  Jesus  did  at  twelve  years  of  age 
among  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  perhaps  in  the  same  room 
where  Saul  sat  afterwards  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  The  students 
were  thus  thoroughly  trained  in  dialectics,  learned  to  express 
themselves  in  a  quick  sententious  style,  and  became  well  versed 
at  least  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  The  traces  of  this 
method  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  the  objection  and  reply, 
almost  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  This  Gamaliel  was  far  more  free  from  Jewish 
exclusiveness  than  most  of  their  teachers.  He  did  not  despise 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  future  apostle,  who  had 
heard  this  language  and  spoke  it  himself  in  his  native  Tarsus, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  at  that  time  surpassed  Athens  and 
Alexandria  in  philosophy  and  learning,  could  hardly  have  wholly 
neglected  the  rich  literature  of  that  nation,  whose  poets  Aratus, 
Menander,  and  Epimenides,  he  quotes;  and  perhaps  Kleanthes 
also.  It  is  true  the  first  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  B.  C.  270,  an 
astronomer  and  poet,  and  the  last,  of  Assos,  B.  C.  300;  Epimen- 
ides was  of  Crete,  (according  to  some,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  the  Greeks,)  who  lived  some  600  years  B.  C;  all,  except  Me- 
nander, of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes.  Menander  was  of  the  more 
decent  comic  poets  of  Athens,  B.  C.  300.  The  quotations  in 
VOL.  XXII.,  NO.  1. — 10. 
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question  are  introduced  by  him  spontaneously  as  impromptu 
references,  and  may  have  been  caught  up  by  the  ear  from  current 
discourse,  but  more  probably  show  a  measure  of  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Greece.  At  Tarsus,  before  his  conversion, 
or  possibly  in  Arabia,  after  it,  he  may  have  studied  the  writings 
of  Philo  and  other  Hellenistic  Jews,  which  would  account  for 
those  remarkable  coincidences  of  expression  which  are  found  in 
his  epistles,  especially  in  that  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  rather  than  of  regret,  that  the 
style  of  this  man  was  not  formed  after  the  classic  model  of  the 
Greeks.  In  every  nation  under  heaven  where  he  went,  he  had 
first  and  chiefly  to  do  with  Jews.  He  sought  them  out  in  their 
synagogues,  where  the  diction  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  was  at  a 
discount,  where  in  matters  of  religion  the  language  of  religion 
was  demanded,  and  the  methods  of  inculcation,  the  sources  of 
proof,  and  the  metaphors  and  imagery,  must  be  such  us  were 
found  in  their  ancient  Scriptures,  and  were  embalmed  with  the 
memories  of  their  childhood.  In  these  synagogues,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  Jews,  the  apostles  often  met  with  heathen  who 
were  weary  with  the  worn-out  fables  of  their  own  people,  whose 
hearts  longed  for  a  purer  and  nobler  faith  ;  like  the  ruler  at 
Capernaum,  for  whom  the  Jewish  presbyters  pleaded  with  Jesus, 
saying  "that  he  was  worthy,"  "for  he  lovcth  our  nation,  and 
he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue;"  or  Cornelius,  at  Caesarea,  cen- 
turion of  the  Italian  cohort,  "who  feared  God  with  all  his 
house;"  or  Fulvia,  a  noble  and  wealthy  lady  of  Rome,  of  whom 
Josephus  speaks.  In  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  "Paul  stood  up"  in 
the  synagogue  on  the  invitation  of  the  rulers,  "and,  beckoning 
with  his  hand,"  addressed  both  classes  of  hearers,  the  Jew  and 
the  believing  Gentile —  "  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God, 
give  audience." 

For  sixteen  years  from  his  conversion  did  this  apostle  pursue 
his  missionary  labors,  chiefly  in  Syria,  and  what  since  the  fourth 
century  has  been  known  as  lesser  Asia,  making,  during  five  of 
these  years,  his  headquarters  at  Tarsus,  his  native  city.  Then 
it  was  that  his  plans  were  interrupted  and  changed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Proposing  to  preach  the  gospel  in  proconsular  Asia,  he 
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was  forbidden  of  the  Spirit,  and  assaying  then  to  proceed  to 
Bythinia  with  his  companions,  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not.  At 
Troas  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  praying  him, 
*'  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  The  gathering  of  the 
church  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  Corinth,  soon  fol- 
lowed in  that  same  year,  A.  D.  52.  Before  the  close  of  this 
year,  he  probably  commenced  those  matchless  epistles  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  The  first  was  written  to  the  newly  gathered 
church  at  Thessalonica.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  following 
year  in  the  same  city  in  abundant  labors,  in  the  midst  of  which 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written.  In  the  spring 
of  A.  D.  54,  he  leaves  Corinth,  reaches  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost, 
thence  to  Antioch.  In  the  autumn  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  remains  through  the  years  55,  bQ,  and  the  spring  of  57,  in 
which  he  writes  the  First  Epistle*to  the  Corinthians.  In  the 
summer  he  leaves  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  where,  in  the  autumn, 
he  writes  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians.  The  winter  he  spends 
at  Corinth,  where  he  pens  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  His 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  follows  in  the  spring  of  58,  after  which 
he  leaves  Corinth,  and  goes  by  the  way  of  Philippi  and  Miletus 
to  Jerusalem,  in  the  summer,  to  Pentecost.  There  he  is  arrested 
and  sent  to  Csesarca,  which  Herod  the  Great  had  built  with 
much  beauty  and  splendor,  and  at  immense  cost,  creating  a  safe 
harbor  on  an  inhospitable  coast  by  a  breakwater  or  mole,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  antiquity.  It  became 
the  civil  and  military  capital  of  Judea,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Procopius,  and  Eusebius,  the  father  of  Church  history,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Ciesarea  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  Here 
Paul  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Roman  Pro- 
curators for  two  years,  a  long  period  to  be  taken  from  the  most 
important  part  of  the  life  of  so  eminent  an  apostle. 

The  wise  superintendence  of  Christ  over  his  apostle  may  be 
manifest  in  this.  Both  mind  and  body  may  have  needed  rest 
from  his  exhaustive  labors.  And  as  visions  of  unspeakable  glory 
were  vouchsafed  to  his  toil-worn  spirit,  when  he  was  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven  and  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter ;  so  here,  a  season  of  comparative  quiet 
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was  afforded  him,  when,  if  his  energes  were  in  some  sort  repress- 
ed, his  inward  man  might  be  renewed  day  by  day.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  wrote  here  the  Epistles  to  Philemon,  Colossians, 
and  Ephesians,  which  Conybeare  and  Howson  think  were  written 
at  Rome  in  62.  The  conjecture  is  not  improbable  that  Luke's 
Gospel  was  here  written  under  his  superintendence.  The  spring 
of  Gl  the  same  authors  fix  for  his  arrival  at  Rome,  where,  the 
next  year,  he  wrote  the  Epistles  just  mentioned,  and  that  to  the 
Philippians.  They  suppose  him  to  have  been  released  from  this 
imprisonment  in  the  spring  of  63,  to  have  visited  Macedonia  and 
Asia  Minor  that  year,  to  have  gone  to  Spain  in  64,  and  to  have 
remained  there  till  the  summer  of  Q^\  to  have  written  the  First 
to  Timothy  from  Macedonia  in  the  summer  of  67,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  Epistle  to  Titus  from  Ephesus;  and  that  he  was 
executed,  if  their  conjectures  are  right,  at  Rome  in  May  or 
June  of  68,  shortly  before  Nero's  death,  outside  the  city  walls, 
on  the  road  to  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome.  The  supposition  of  his 
journey  to  Spain  rests  upon  the  declarations  of  his  own  inten- 
tion mentioned,  Rom.  xv.  24-28,  the  testimony  of  Clement,  his 
own  disciple,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  West,  and 
had  instructed  the  whole  world  (j.  e.  the  Roman  empire)  in 
righteousness.  The  testimony  of  an  unknown  writer  of  about 
the  year  170,  quoted  by  Muratori,  and  that  of  Eusebius,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Jerome  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  the  current 
opinion  of  antiquity,  have  a  seeming  support  from  allusions  in 
his  latest  epistles,  and  has  only  been  called  in  question  in  modern 
times. 

The  noble  bearing  of  Paul,  the  sublime  truths  he  uttered,  the 
solemn  beauty  and  lofty  eloquence  of  his  language  on  Mars' 
Ilill  at  Athens;  the  tenderness  of  his  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  at  Miletus;  his  speech  to  the  people  from  the  stairs  at 
Jerusalem ;  his  speeches  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  and  the  tact 
and  skill  displayed  in  them  all,  place  him  among  the  first  of  men 
renowned  for  effective  eloquence.  Still  higher  is  our  opinion  of 
him  raised  in  this  merely  human  point  of  view  as  we  read,  and 
especially  as  we  study,  his  epistles.  Among  the  Greeks,  who  sur- 
passed all  others  in  eloquence,  Longinus  names  "Demosthenes, 
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lijsias,  iEschines,  Isocrates,  and  some  others,  to  whom,"  he  says, 
"may  be  added  Saul  of  Tarsus."  "When  I  read  Paul,"  say& 
Jerome,  "I  seem  to  myself  not  to  hear  words,  but  thunders." 
His  simple  and  guileless  words  he  compares  to  the  lightning's 
ilash,  shedding  its  efifulgence  on  every  side.  "His  serious  and 
impassioned  mind,"  says  Tholuck,  "shows  itself  in  a  forcible, 
brief  and  rapid  style,  in  which  he  seems  to  be  laboring  for  some 
new  expression  stronger  than  the  preceding,  and  the  words  press 
like  waves  upon  each  other."  "Like  a  wall  of  adamant,"  says 
Chrysostom,  "his  writings  form  a  bulwark  around  all  the 
churches  of  the  world,  while  he  himself,  like  some  mighty  cham- 
pion, stands  in  the  midst,  casting  down  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

There  is  a  negligent  greatness  in  all  he  says.  Inspired  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  theme,  his  eloquent  words  flow  often  like  an 
impetuous  torrent,  bearing  every  thing  before  it,  not  arranged  in 
rounded  periods,  nor  at  once  reaching  the  grand  conclusion 
which  is  yet  before  him.  For  he  pursues  ever  and  anon  some 
side  thought  which  might  branch  oiF  into  error,  until  the  fallacy 
is  annihilated,  and  yet  so  pursues  it  as  to  be  advancing  the  while 
in  his  main  argument,  to  which  he  returns  with  accumulated 
power  of  conviction,  establishing  the  truth,  and  leaving  every 
specious  cavil  and  glozing  falsehood  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Whether  these  epistles  of  Paul  should  be  read  and  studied  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  composed,  that  is,  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  in  the  order  ifi  which  they  are  found  arranged  in  our 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are  different  opinions.  In 
favor  of  the  chronological  order  it  has  been  contended  that  God 
has  bestowed  upon  his  Church  an  Apostolic  History  as  well  as 
Apostolic  Epistles,  and  that  the  one  should  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other,  and  that  if  so  studied,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  will  be  a  kind  of  inspired  comment  on  the  Epistles.  If 
'the  student  does  not  read  them  in  this  order,  he  will  come  upon 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  first,  before 
he  is  familiarized  with  the  thoughts  and  diction  of  the  Apostle, 
which,  if  he  knew  through  the  earlier  epistles,  would  materially 
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assist  him  in  the  study  of  this.  It  is  further  argued  that  God  is 
a  God  of  order ;  and  that  the  Apostle,  as  a  wise  master-builder, 
under  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  put  not  forth  disjointed  and 
fugitive  essays,  but  epistles,  which  though  addressed  to  individual 
churches,  were  designed  for  the  universal  Church  of  every  age 
and  country.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  lays  the 
foundations,  in  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in 
the  doctrines  of  repentance,  faith,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment.  See  Heb.  vi.  1,  2.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  vindicates  his  apostolic  commission, 
and  in  this,  in  a  briefer  form,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
in  a  form  more  methodical  and  complete,  has  he  set  forth  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  sinful 
men. 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  he  exhibits  to  us  the  picture 
of  a  Christian  Church,  in  its  sacred  worship,  its  holy  commun- 
ion, its  difficulties  arising  from  the  proximity  of  heathen  immo- 
ralities and  from  party  factions;  he  inculcates  the  duty  of 
forbearance,  and  in  language  of  peculiar  beauty  sets  forth  the 
superior  excellence  of  Christian  love  over  its  sister  graces  of 
faith  and  hope. 

In  the  twin  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  he  shows 
this  Church  to  be  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Father,  by  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Son,  and  the  vivifying  and  strengthening  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  he  tells  us  how 
Christianity  can  mediate  between  the  master  and  his  slave,  honor- 
ing the  Christian  character,  and  pointitig  out  the  Christian 
duties  of  both.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  completes  the 
Apostolic  Trilogy  begun  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  carried 
out  methodically  in  that  to  the  Romans  as  to  justification  through 
Christ,  releasing  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh  from  the 
false  Judaism  which  was  pressing  around  them  in  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  and  showing  them  that  Christ  is  above  angels  and 
Moses,  the  celestial  and  earthly  ministers  by  whom  the  law  was 
given;  above  Aaron  and  all  his  sons,  even  as  the  true  tabernacle 
in  which  he  ministers  is  above  that  earthly  one  which  Moses 
framed  according  to  the  pattern  showed  him  in  the  mount;  that 
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the  faith  which  fastens  upon  this  High  Priest,  who,  passing 
through  the  heavens,  now  ofificiates  within  the  vail,  will  be  to 
their  souls  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  which  though  unseen 
by  the  mariner,  enables  him  to  outride  the  storm  ;  and  that  they 
will  join,  in  their  due  order,  those  elders  who  obtained  a  good 
report ;  whose  muster-roll  he  calls  from  Abel  to  Noah,  and  from 
Noah  to  Joseph ;  from  Moses  to  Joshua,  and  from  Joshua  to  the 
Maccabees.  And  so  he  proceeds  till  he  finishes  the  sacred  struc- 
ture by  those  pastoral  Epistles  written  when  he  was  ready  to  be 
offered,  that  the  ministers  that  were  to  succeed  him  might  know 
how  they  *' ought  to  behave  themselves  in  the  house  of  God, 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  early  Church,  there  were  two  col- 
lections of  the  New  Testament  scriptures,  the  one  called  "  The 

Gospel"     {to   evayyeXiov),    the    Other     "The  Apostle"    {6   andaToAog), 

because,  in  all  probability,  it  embraced  at  first  only  the  writings 
of  Paul,  known  in  Europe,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  "The 
Apostle."  Had  the  last  been  formed  from  the  first  beginning 
by  gradual  accretion,  it  would  have  contained  at  first  but  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  which  as  a  nucleus  the  others 
would  have  been  added  as  they  were  written  one  after  another. 
That  a  diff'erent  order  has  been  handed  down  to  us  is  due  either 
to  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  its  impor- 
tant position  in  the  imperial  city ;  or  by  the  fact  that  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  was  regarded  as  the  great  and  leading  one  of 
the  Apostle,  as  it  truly  is,  and,  for  this  reason,  was  placed  in 
front  of  them  all.  When  Peter  wrote  his  Second  Epistle,  the 
writings  of  Paul  were  already  a  well  known  collection.  "Even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you;  as  in  all  his  epistles^  {raiq 
eTTiGToXaig,)  speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and 
unstable  wrest,  [distort,  or  wrench,)  "as  also  the  other  scrip- 
tures, unto  their  own  destruction,"  2  Pet-  iii.  15,  16.  These 
other  scriptures  may  be  those  of  the  Old  T63tament,  but  are 
more  likely  to  be  those  of  the  New,  writings  of  recent  or  living 
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men,  the  sacred  quaternion,  known  as  "The  Gospel,"  which, 
because  inspired,  are  referred  to  for  confirmation.  The  conjec- 
ture is  not  destitute  of  probability,  that  Paul  himself,  during  his 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  among  his  first  acts,  collected  the 
ten  epistles  he  had  already  written,  that  he  might  bequeath  them 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Church;  and  that  he  afterwards  wrote  the  pas- 
toral letters,  which  in  due  time  were  added  to  the  collection  by 
others.  This  conjecture,  which  is  that  of  Olshausen,  would 
locate  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  later  than  our  preceding 
pages  have  placed  it,  and  does  not  include  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  he  regards  as  Pauline,  though  written  for  Paul 
by  some  disciple  or  faithful  friend,  like  Apollos.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance of  weighty  import,  that  so  early  as  from  A.  D.  64  to  68, 
thirty  or  thirty-four  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the 
Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  he  had  shown  that  "  shortly  he  must 
put  off  his  tabernacle,"  placed  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  the  rank 
of  "  the  other  scriptures." 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  Apostle  John  was  one  of  contem- 
plation. He  loved  to  meditate  and  gaze  intently  upon  truth  as 
it  is  eternal,  but  especially  as  his  loving  heart  found  it  embodied 
in  the  person,  shining  in  the  acts,  or  dropping  like  refreshing 
dew  from  the  lips,  or  proceeding  as  a  sharp  two-edged  sword 
from  the  mouth  of  him  who  was  "fairer  than  the  children  of 
men,"  on  whose  bosom  he  had  "leaned,"  there  resting  his  head, 
and  around  whom  his  fondest  memories  lingered.  The  heart  of 
Paul  also  felt  most  deeply.  As  a  man  he  felt  for  his  fellow  man, 
and  as  a  patriot  for  his  people  and  his  country.  He  looked  with 
adoring  love  upon  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  express  image 
of  the  Father,  and  as  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted.  But  his  pow- 
erful intellect  clothed  in  definite  shape  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  heart.  He  wrought  them  out  into  distinct  conceptions, 
expressed  them  in  well  defined  doctrinal  terms,  and  sustained 
them  by  argumentative  discussion,  so  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
as  handled  by  him,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
approached  the  form  of  theological  science. 

If  we  ask  the  question,  By  whom  was  the  church  at  Rome 
founded  ?  the  supporters  of  the  Papacy  answer,  by  the  Apostle 
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Peter.  And  truly  wonderful  are  the  romances  which  have  been 
written  respecting  him.  He  came,  says  the  romancer,  by  the 
way  of  Troy,  crossed  over  to  Corinth,  where  he  met  Paul  and 
Silas.  Thence  he  came  to  Syracuse,  thence  to  Naples,  where  ho 
offered  a  mass  for  his  safe  progress.  He  then  touched  at  Libur- 
num — the  Livorno  of  the  Italians,  the  Leghorn  of  the  English — 
driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather ;  thence  to  Pisa,  where  he 
offered  another  mass.  His  companions  were  Mark,  Apollinaris, 
Martial,  Rufus,  Pancratius,  and  Marcian,  whom  he  appointed 
bishops,  or  employed  as  missionaries.  Baronius,  I.,  322,  358,  359. 
The  motives  for  this  journey  are  stated  by  some  to  be,  that  he 
might  escape  the  persecutions  of  Herod  Agrippa;  by  others, 
that  he  might  preach  the  gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world ; 
by  others,  and  they  the  most  numerous,  that  he  might  meet  the 
arch  impostor  Simon  Magus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  gone  to  Romfe, 
to  have  resumed  his  magic  arts,  aud  to  have  been  ranked  among 
the  gods.  Him  he  easily  exposed  and  vanquished.  He  then 
visited  his  own  countrymen  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  beyond  the 
Tiber,  and  preached  the  gospel  with  great  success.  The  fame  of 
the  mighty  preacher  spread  over  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  even 
into  the  Idrdly  halls  of  the  Patricians.  One  of  these,  Pudens,  a 
senator,  who  believed  in  Christ,  received  him  into  his  own  house 
on  the  Viminal  Mount,'where  a  monument  was  afterwards  erect- 
ed, called  "the  shepherd's,"  which  identifies  the  place  to  the 
modern  Romans.  Baronius,  I.,  332.  Laboring  now  among  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  both,  he  founded  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  15th 
of  February,  A.  D.  43,  being  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Of  this  church  the  Roman  authorities  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop,  and  the  wooden  chair  on  which  he  sat  in  his  episco- 
pal character,  "  Peter's  chair,"  is  still  kept  in  the  Vatican,  covered 
with  a  linen  veil,  and  a  vast  number  of  mrracles  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  it,  even  as  true  miracles  were  wrought  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  by  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by.  Here, 
say  they,  in  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate,  he  wrote  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  which  professed  to  be  dated 
from  Babylon,  a  figurative  name,  they  claim,  for  the  Roman  capi- 
tal.   He  established  bishoprics  in  many  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
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in  Gaul  also,  and  in  Spain  and  Grermany.  After  about  seven 
years  from  his  arrival  at  Rome,  occurred  the  edict  of  Claudius 
banishing  the  Jews  from  the  imperial  city,  when  Peter  went  to 
Carthage  in  Africa,  and  established  Crescens,  one  of  his  converts 
at  Rome,  as  bishop;  he  then  passes  on  to  Alexandria  and 
appoints  the  Evangelist  Mark  in  that  ancient  episcopate.  He 
ascends  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  of  which  he  constitutes  Rufus  the 
bishop.  He  then  arrives  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  was  there, 
we  have  far  better  ground  for  believing,  than  for  the  stories 
which  have  preceded.  He  was  present  at  the  Council,  of  which 
we  have  a  narrative  in  Acts  xv.  He  also  visited  Antioch,  where 
he  was  reproved  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  much  the  younger 
of  the  two,  and  was  withstood  to  his  very  face  for  his  temporiz- 
ing policy,  as  to  the  distinction  of  food.  Chrysostom,  Theodo- 
ret,  and,  at  one  time,  Jerome,  moved  by  their  reverence  for  Peter, 
maintained  that  this  was  hut  in  appearance  only,  /card  TrpSccjirov, 
merely  for  effect.  And  not  the  Romanists  only,  but  some  Pro- 
testants have  supposed  that  Peter  could  have  said  much  in  self- 
justification,  and  that  Paul  was  not  wholly  without  blame.  But 
the  Romish  fabulists  make  him  to  have  been  seven  years  bishop 
of  Antioch.  The  scripture  history  is  thenceforth  silerft  respect- 
ing this  apostle;  but  it  is  the  prevailing  belief  that  he  resided  in 
Babylon  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  where  he  wrote  the  epis- 
tles that  bear  his  name,  in  a  season  when  Christians  were  suffer- 
ing bitter  persecution,  and  shortly  before  his  own  death.  But 
to  make  out  their  story  the  papal  romancers  are  willing,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Babylon  named  (in  the  subscription  to  these 
epistles,  1  Peter  v.  14;  2  Peter  iii.  18,  found  in  many  copies,) 
as  the  place  whence  the  epistles  were  sent,  should  be  understood 
as  used  spiritually,  or  figuratively,  for  Rome. 

There  is  nothing  further  in  the  inspired  scriptures  respecting 
Peter's  subsequent  life,  except  his  own  declaration,  2  Peter  i.  14, 
*' Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even 
as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me ;"  or,  as  the  passage 
might  be  translated,  "Knowing"  (as  I  do)  "that  rapid  is  the 
putting  off  of  my  tabernacle,  even  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
declared  to  me."     Thus  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  any 
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new  revelation  had  been  made  to  him.  He  alludes  probably  to 
the  annunciation  by  our  risen  Lord,  John  xxi.  18, 19,  that  "when 
he  should  be  old,  he  should  stretch  forth  his  hands,  and  another 
should  gird  him  and  carry  him  whither  he  would  not."  He  was 
now  aged,  the  time  had  come  of  which  the  Saviour  had  spoke, 
he  could  not  expect  immunity  amid  the  persecutions  that  were 
raging  abroad,  a  swift  and  sharp  death  he  must  know  was  at  hand. 
But  the  legendary  story  of  the  Papal  Church  is,  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Nero;  and  so  they  make  him  apostolic 
bishop  of  that  city  for  twenty-five  years,  dating  from  the  period 
of  his  first  arrival.  He  there  again  encountered  Simon  Magus, 
and,  at  their  first  interview,  at  which  Nero  was  present,  Simon, 
aided  by  the  devil,  flew  up  into  the  air  in  the  presence  of  Nero 
and  the  whole  city;  but  the  devil,  who  had  raised  him  to  this 
height,  struck  w^ith  terror  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  whom  Peter 
invoked,  let  him  fall  to  the  ground,  by  which  fall  his  legs  were 
dreadfully  broken.  Baronius,  I.,  648.  To  remove  all  doubts, 
they  will  show  you  at  Rome  the  print  of  Peter's  knees  on  the 
stone  on  which  he  kneeled  as  he  offered  his  prayer,  and  on 
another  stone  the  stain  of  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the  body  of 
the  discomfited  magician.  Nero,  offended  at  the  disgrace  and 
death  of  his  favorite,  sought  to  lay  hands  on  Peter.  He  began, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  remove  to  some  place  of  safety, 
and  was  just  passing  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city  when  he  met 
with  Jesus  coming  to  Rome.  The  surprised  apostle  accosted 
him  with  the  words  i)6>mme  quo  vadis?  "Lord!  whither  are 
you  going?"  "I  am  coming  to  Rome,"  was  the  reply,  "to  be 
crucified  again."  On  this  the  apostle  returned  joyfully,  and 
met  his  martyrdom  with  heroic  fortitude.  This,  which  Stanley 
calls  "the  most  beautiful  of  the  ecclesiastical  legends,"  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Church  of  ^^JDomine  quo  vadis"  on  the 
Appian  way;  and  the  stone,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Saviour's  feet,  where  Jesus  met  him,  is  shown  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound 
is  exhibited  in  the  Mamertine  prison,  and  the  fountain  which 
miraculously  sprang  up  that  he  might  be  able  to  baptize  his 
jailers,  Processus  and  Martinian.     He  was  crucified,  the  story 
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says,  being  bound,  not  nailed  to  the  cross,  with  his  head  down- 
ward, at  his  own  request,  because  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be 
crucified  as  his  Master  was;  a  temple  is  built  on  the  spot;  and 
his  body  is  buried  in  a  subterranean  chapel  beneath  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  most  majestic  temple,  as  a  work  of  man's  device, 
in  the  whole  Christian  world. 

We  have  gone  through  with  this,  to  us,  somewhat  tedious 
detail,  to  revive  among  our  readers  the  recollection  of  the  fables 
on  which  so  much  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  rest.  Much 
more  summarily  than  we,  has  Dr.  Plumer  touched  on  the  Pro- 
legomena  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  was  meet  in  a  work 
designed  for  general  circulation  among  our  people.  But  we 
claim  that  few  of  these  stories  which  we  have  detailed  rest  on 
any  scriptural,  or  even  solid  extra-scriptural  testimony. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  have  been 
founded  by  an  apostle.  It  was  a  principle  with  Paul  not  to 
**build  on  another  man's  foundation."  Chap.  xv.  20.  Nor  would 
he  in  that  case,  perhaps,  have  addressed  them  by  letter.  2  Cor. 
X.  14-16;  Gal.  ii.  8.  They  were  a  church  before  he  wrote  to 
them,  and  "their  faith  was  already  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  (Roman)  world."  Above  all,  it  was  not  founded  by  Peter. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Acts  of  any  apostle's  having 
been  in  Rome  till  Paul  was  carried  there  as  a  prisonor.  lie  was 
not  bishop  of  that  city,  as  Rome  pretends,  from  the  second  year 
of  Claudius,  for  twenty-four  or  five  years.  He  was  residing  in 
Jerusalem  A.  D.  44,  when  imprisoned  by  Agrippa,  and  in  51 
when  the  Council  was  held  at  that  city.  It  was  after  this  that 
he  dissembled  at  Antioch.  He  was  not  in  Rome  when  Paul  wrote 
his  Epistle  in  59.  (Baronius  pretends  that  he  was  absent  then  in 
Britain!!)  In  the  salutation  in  Chap,  xvi.,  in  which  some  thirty 
persons  male  and  female  are  mentioned,  Peter's  name  is  not 
alluded  to,  nor  that  of  Linus  and  Cletus,  named  as  bishops  in  the 
Roman  calendar.  Three  years  after  this  epistle  was  written,  A. 
D.  61,  Paul  having  spent  seven  days  at  Puteoli  with  the  brethren 
at  that  city,  whence  the  news  of  his  arrival  preceded  him  to 
Rome,  the  brethren  went  twenty  miles  to  meet  him  and  escort 
him  thither.     Three  days  after  his  arrival  he  called  the  chief  of 
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the  Jews  together,  who  were  so  ignorant  of  the  Christian  "sect," 
which  was  "every  where  spoken  against,"  that  they  desired  to 
hear  from  the  apostle  what  he  thought  respecting  them.  They 
appointed  him  a  day,  when  they  all  assembled,  and  he  addressed 
them  "from  morning  till  evening."  In  all  this  Peter's  name  is 
never  mentioned.  How  is  this  at  all  consistent  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  present  Romish  Church,  that  Peter  was  bishop  there, 
with  a  sub-bishop,  Linus  or  Cletus  ? 

The  basis  of  all  this  plainly  is  the  mistake  of  Justin  Martyr, 
the  first  of  the  philosophers  converted  to  Christ  of  whom  history 
speaks.  When  a  new  convert,  he  visited  Rome,  being  at  the 
time  but  little  acquainted  probably  either  with  its  ancient 
history  or  the  Latin  tongue.  He  speaks  of  a  statue  erected  to 
Simon  Magus,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Tiber  between 
two  bridges,  bearing  the  inscription,  SiMONi  Deo  Sancto.  He 
mixed  the  story  in  Acts  viii.  and  various  traditions  together. 
Him,  according  to  the  book  of  Acts,  Peter  had  confronted.  His 
statue  was  erected,  as  Justin  made  it  out,  at  Rome,  and 
was  saluted  with  divine  honors.  Peter  then  must  have  followed 
Simon  thither.  As  to  the  second  rencontre,  it  is  but  a  remin- 
iscence of  an  incident  recorded  by  Suetonius,  of  a  person  in  the 
public  sports,  some  acrobat  or  aeronaut  of  that  day,  who  attempt- 
ed to  fly  in  the  air  in  the  presence  of  Nero.  He  was  precipita- 
ted to  the  earth,  as  the  historian  records,  and  his  blood  spurted 
out  with  such  violence  as  to  reach  the  canopy  under  which  Nero 
was  sheltered.  Sueton.   Nero,  chap.  12. 

In  1574  an  excavation  was  made  for  some  purpose  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  so  particularly  described  by  Justin,  on  which 
the  abutments  of  two  bridges  rested,  when  the  workmen  dug  up 
the  pedestal  and  part  of  a  statue  which  once  occupied  that  spot. 
On  the  pedestal  was  an  inscription  which  began,  Semoni  Sango 
DEO  FiDio  SACRUM,  the  same,  we  have  no  doubt,  which  Justin 
saw  and  misunderstood.  A  Semo  was  a  kind  of  demi-god 
among  the  ancient  Sabines.  One  of  them  was  named  Sangus 
or  Sancus,  and  received  honors  and  worship.  As  the  incription 
proceeds  to  show,  it  was  a  votive  monument  erected  by  Sextus. 
Pompey  to  Sangus  the  Semo. 
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Bj  this  accidental  discovery  the  whole  story  of  Justin,  whom 
the  fathers  incontinently  followed,  is  exploded.  About  twenty 
years  after  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  speaks  of 
the  Church  *' founded  at  Rome,  by  the  two  most  glorious 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."  He  tells  us  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the 
Church  at  Rome.  Similar  is  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Corinth.  Clement  of  Alexandria  about  A.  D.  200,  reports 
it  as  a  tradition  that  "Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Rome  while 
Peter  was  preaching  there."  Tertullian  A.  D.  207,  speaks  of 
^Hhe  Romans,  to  whom  Peter  and  Paul  imparted  the  gospel  sealed 
^vith  their  own  blood,"  speaks  of  Peter  baptizing  in  the  Tiber 
as  John  did  in  the  Jordan,  as  ordaining  Clement  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  as  suffering  in  the  days  of  Nero.  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  250,  speaks  of  Rome  "as  the  principal  church"  where 
"  Peter's  chair  was."  Lactantius  speaks  of  Peter  and  Paul  as 
working  miracles  at  Rome,  and  of  Peter's  coming  to  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Nero.  Eusebius  A.  D.  325,  represents  Peter  as 
having  gone  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  oppose  Simon 
Magus,  but  does  not  make  him  bishop  of  that  city.  The  testi- 
mony of  these  fathers  rests  on  their  credulous  and  unhistoric 
deductions  from  the  assertion  of  Justin.  Peter  could  not  have 
been  there  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Paul  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
year  64.  Though  Spanheim  and  many  Protestants  deny  that  he 
ever  visited  Rome  at  all,  we  have  no  interest  in  resisting  the 
testimony  of  antiquity,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  closing 
period  of  his  life  and  suffered  there  under  Nero.  We  are  not 
quite  ready  to  adopt  the  contemptuous  language  of  Milton,  who 
ridicules  those  who  cannot  think  any  doubt  resolved,  "unless 
they  run  to  that  undigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors,  which  they 
call  antiquity;"  and  who  adds,  "Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heed- 
less hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this 
present,  in  her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fisn  or  sea-weed,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those  are  the  fathers.'" 

Equally  ridiculous  with  the  legend  about  Simon  the  sorcerer, 
much  of  which  is  imitated  from  that  partly  philosophical  and 
partly  religious  romance  known  as  "  the  Recognitions  of  Cle- 
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ment,"  by  some  author  it  is  supposed  who  lived  in  the  second  or 
third  century,  is  that  famous  relic,  "the  chair  of  St.  Peter." 
In  1662  the  said  chair  was  sent  to  be  cleaned,  when  the  twelve 
labors  of  Hercules  were  found  to  be  engraved  on  it !  showing 
it  to  be  an  old  heathen  relic  which  the  votaries  of  Rome  had 
been  worshipping. 

The  Church  at  Rome  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  brought  by  Jewish  residents  at  Rome,  who  heard 
Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  only  thus  could 
Peter  have  had  any  hand  in  founding  it ;  in  part  by  Hebrew 
Christians  scattered  abroad  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen ;  in 
part  by  the  concourse  of  strangers  ever  coming  to  Rome  from 
the  provinces.  But  the  greetings  of  Paul  in  Chap.  xvi.  show 
that  the  leading  members  of  the  Church  were  largely  his  own 
disciples.  There  are  many  evidences  that  the  Jews  were  numer- 
ous at  Rome ;  many  also  that  numbers  of  the  Gentiles  were  prose- 
lyted to  their  faith,  and  there  were  many  more  who,  in  these  early 
times,  embraced  Christianity  directly,  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  synagogue.  Judging  from  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle,  the  Gentile  element  predominated  greatly  over  the 
Jewish.  These  statements  can  be  substantiated  by  consulting 
Josephus  Antiq.,  1.  XVH.,  c.  11,  §  1,  and  XVIIL,  c.  3,  §  5; 
Philo.  Legat.  ad  Caium,  p.  697,  ed.  Turneb.,  Seneca,  as  quoted  by 
Augustine  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  VI.,  c.  11;  Juvenal  Sat.  14,  v.  100; 
Tacitus  Annal.,  1.  XIV.  c.  15;  Ovid  Ars  Am.,  1.  76. 

In  these  passages  we  see  the  hand  of  that  special  providence 
which  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  through  a  decree 
of  Caesar  Augustus,  that  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  the  birth 
of  our  Redeemer,  and  by  the  "star  of  the  wise  men,"  brought 
them  to  the  manger  where  he  was  cradled,  that  they  might 
worship  him  ;  thoughts,  which  on  this  Christmas  morning  of  the 
year  1870,  however  wrongly  it  may  he  set  in  the  calendar,  we 
love  to  remember.  They  teach  us  to  admire  that  all-reaching 
wisdom  and  control  which  united  the  Greek-speaking  nations, 
whether  Latins  or  Hebrews,  under  one  powerful  government, 
before  Christ  came;  which  by  the  hand  of  Pompey  brought  a 
multitude  of  Jews  to  Rome  as  captives  and  bondsmen,  whose 
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religious  scruples  and  conscientious  observance  of  their  Sabbaths, 
were  so  inconvenient  to  their  heathen  masters,  that  in  disgust 
they  gave  them  their  freedom;  who  were  so  numerous  at  Rome 
that  8,000  of  them  joined  the  embassy  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
protest  against  the  government  of  Archelaus ;  that  they  so  far 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  their  sabbatic  assem- 
blies that  Ovid  advises  the  young  nobles  of  his  day  to  visit  them 
too,  if  they  wished  to  see  the  beauties  of  Rome  assembled 
together;  that  they  had  so  far  won  upon  the  more  virtuous  of 
the  citizens  that  many  embraced  their  faith,  so  that  ^^victi  vio- 
toribits  leges  dederunt ;''  that  Juvenal  could  make  Judaizing 
Romans  the  objects  of  his  satire ;  and  that  Tacitus,  not  distin- 
guishing the  followers  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  Synagogue, 
but  embracing  both  as  an  exitiahilis  superstitio,  says  that  erum- 
pehat,  non  modo  per  Judeam,  sed  per  urhem  etiam. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  the  subject  of  commen- 
tary more  than  any  other  of  the  epistolary  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  Origen,  who  died  in  253,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Commentaries  on  this,  as  on  all  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
may  bo  divided  into  two  kinds  as  to  their  method  and  design,  viz., 
the  critical  and  the  popular. 

The  first  indicates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accelerates  the 
progress  made  in  true  biblical  learning.  The  first  resort,  in 
this  method,  is  to  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language  we 
interpret.  If  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  then  he  who 
conscientiously  studies  them,  and  attempts  their  explanation  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  will,  in  proportion  to  the  reverence  he  has 
for  them,  scrutinize  the  words  the  Spirit  has  caused  to  be 
written,  and  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  language  through  which 
God  has  chosen  to  reveal  his  will.  If  the  New  Testament  has 
its  own  peculiar  idioms;  if  the  Greek  words  have  shades  of 
meaning,  which,  while  analagous  to  their  classic  use,  varies  from 
it,  to  express  new^  truths  unknown  to  the  heathen,  the  attention 
will  be  turned  to  these  matters  in  all  the  methods  of  scholarly 
investigation.  The  prepositions  which  indicate  the  direct  or 
indirect  object  of  the  verb,  or  the  relation  of  noun  to  noun,  or 
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ided  with  verbs;  the  particles  causal,  illative,  or 
which  show  the  transition  from  one  thought  to 
anotner,  or  give  peculiar  senses  to  the  modes  of  verbs;  and 
the  whole  doctrine  of  moods  and  tenses — will  be  topics  of  close 
and  careful  study,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  and  explaining 
the  sense  of  Scripture.  Some  of  the  helps  at  the  student's 
hand  in  this  department,  besides  the  concordances,  are  the  lexi- 
cons of  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  and  Robinson,  (which  is  based 
upon  Wahl,)  for  the  New  Testament  Greek;  and  that  of  Passow, 
as  edited  by  Palm  and  Rost,  or  as  set  before  us  by  Liddell  & 
Scott  in  the  American  reprint,  for  that  of  the  Classics,  the  New 
Testament  usage  and  the  ecclesiastic  being  also  briefly  given. 
In  the  grammar  of  the  New  Testament  we  have  Winer,  a  work 
of  great  ability,  (of  which  we  have  the  American  translation  by 
Agnew  &  Ebbeke ;  and  the  English  by  Masson,  from  a  later 
edition,)  and  a  smaller  but  able  grammar  of  Green.  The  Syntax 
of  Bernhardy,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Particles,  by  Hartung, 
both  German  works,  the  treatise  on  Greek  prepositions  and 
nouns  by  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison  of  Virginia;  and  for  grammar, 
though  not  for  theology,  the  German  commentaries  af  Fritsche 
and  Meyer.  Nor  must  we  forget  to^peak  of  the  commentaries 
of  Addison  Alexander,  nor  of  those  of  Alford  and  Ellicott,  as 
examples  in  this  kind.  If  to  these  are  added  the  commentaries 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecu- 
menius,  and  Theophylact,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  grammatical 
exposition,  and  (if  one  can  intelligently  add  to  these)  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  Latin,  the  Peschito  and  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
the  Gothic,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  the  old  Armenian  versions,  we 
will  have  gone  the  round  of  strictly  grammatical  research,  by 
which,  connected  with  a  true  adjustment  of  the  text,  which,  how- 
ever first  in  order,  may  be  the  last  with  certainty  to  settle,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  scope  and  context,  the  strictly  grammati- 
cal commentary  is  to  be  constructed.  To  this  can  be  added  the 
outward  helps  drawn  from  the  history,  laws,  and  usages  of  the 
times,  and  the  general  analogy  of  scripture  doctrine,  as  the 
writer  has  himself  discovered  it,  or  as  aided  by  the  labors  of 
others.  We  are  persuaded  that  all  true  advances  in  biblical 
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commentary  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  of  which  only  we 
are  now  speaking,  though  the  principles  apply  also  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  Hebrew  in  which  it  is  written,  must  certainly  be 
made  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  life-long  labor  to  acquire  the- 
requisite  knowledge  and  skill ;  and  where,  we  ask,  are  the  men  in 
our  now  distracted  Southern  land,  and  how  few  are  there  else- 
where on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  who  are  devoting  their  days  and 
nights  to  these  labors?  When  will  our  academic,  collegiate,  and 
professional  education,  be  accurate  and  thorough  enough  to  carry 
forward,  if  not  all,  at  least  the  select  and  untiring  few,  who  have 
the  high  honor  of  advancing  biblical  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  it  has  reached  by  the  labors  of  others  ? 

But  besides  the  critical,  there  is  the  popular  commentary,, 
which  avoids  all  that  show  of  erudition  which  is  beyond  the  com-^ 
prehension  of  the  plain  and  common  mind ;  which  aims  by  easy 
and  clear  methods  to  unfold  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writer,  and^ 
while  it  explains  difficult  phraseology  or  briefly  illustrates  it,  to- 
bring  forth  in  a  clear  and  vivid  form  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  enforce  the  practical  duties  which  these  doctrines 
imply. 

To  an  unlettered  person,  who  yet  wishes  to  know  more  of 
God's  word,  and  even  to  many  who  boast  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  pages  bristling  with  Greek  quotations,  or  with  illus- 
trations from  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  or 
Gothic,  in  the  alphabetic  character  belonging  to  these  tongues^ 
would  be  uninviting,  or  positively  forbidding,  however  satisfac- 
tory to  the  advanced  scholar.  Yet  the  two  methods  are  often 
more  or  less  united.  And  the  actual  character  of  these  writings 
varies  with  the  tastes  and  studies  of  their  authors.  One  lays  stress 
on  philological,  another,  on  antiquarian  research,  to  explain 
the  Scriptures ;  another  comments  as  a  theologian,  having  doc- 
trine ever  in  his  eye ;  another,  as  a  philosophic  moralist,  dwells 
on  the  ethics  of  Christianity ;  another  is  smitten  with  the  beau- 
ties of  the  sacred  writings,  is  enchanted  with  their  poetry,  or 
held  spell-bound  by  their  eloquence ;  and  some  strive  to  combine 
all  these  ends  in  their  due  proportions,  aiming  through  all  to 
inform  the  understanding  and  touch  the  heart,  which  is  the  great 
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end  which  every  reverent  writer  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures  will 
strive  to  reach. 

The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Plumer  on  the  Romans — to  which, 
after  this  prolonged,  and  perhaps  tedious  introduction,  we  will 
now  briefly  direct  the  reader's  attention — addresses  itself,  not 
exclusively  to  the  scholar,  but  more  widely,  to  all  readers  of  the 
Bible.  It  proceeds  not  from  the  chair  of  the  professed  exegete, 
but  from  that  of  the  theologian,  whose  life-labors  have  also  been 
devoted  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  in  wide  discursive  religious 
effort,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  revealed 
religion  upon  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  men,  and  to  the 
widening,  in  various  directions,  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom. 
One  would  suppose  that  after  the  labors  of  so  many  expositors 
in  different  generations  and  different  periods  of  the  Church ; 
after  Calvin  had  spoken  to  us  in  our  own  tongue,  into  which 
most  of  his  expositions  have  been  translated;  after  Tholuck, 
learned,  pious,  but  yet  by  our  theological  standard  unsafe,  had 
spoken ;  and  Prof.  Stuart,  erst  the  enthusiastic  Coryphaeus  of 
biblical  learning  in  this  country  and  generation  of  ours,  who 
worshipped  free  thought,  and  made  as  if  that  which  was  long 
regarded  as  settled  in  the  Calvinistic  school,  needed  amendment, 
had  written  on  this  epistle;  when  the  elder  Haldane,  who, 
though  but  a  military  officer  in  the  British  service,  had  expound- 
ed the  same  to  a  band  of  students  at  Geneva,  whose  hearts  the 
Spirit  of  God  through  him  powerfully  moved,  and  who  became 
the  germ  of  that  theological  school  out  of  which  came  Caesar 
Malan  and  Adolph  Monod,  and  over  which  D'Aubignd  and 
Gaussen  presided ;  after  he  had  wrought  up  his  expositions  into 
a  portly  commentary,  sound  and  exceedingly  able,  but  strongly 
controversial ;  and  after  Dr.  Hodge  had  written,  and  in  many 
respects  excelled  them  all — one  would  suppose,  we  say,  that  after 
all  this,  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

But  every  age  has  its  wants  and  its  tastes,  every  mind  has  its 
own  way  of  conceiving  and  expressing  truth;  and  there  is  a 
quaint  and  proverbial  philosophy  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  or  the  reasonings  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  which,  if  not  continuous  like  theirs,  may  reach  the 
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heart  of  the  people   as  really  and  as  quickly  as  do  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Plumer  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans, 
resembles  that  of  his  "Studies  on  the  Book  of  Psalms."  Its 
tenor  is  equally  practical,  but,  as  the  nature  of  the  Epistle 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  more  eminently  theological.  The  text 
on  which  he  comments  is  that  of  the  English  version  of  1011, 
known  as  "King  James's."  In  illustration  of  its  terms,  he  is 
fond  of  quoting  the  older  translations  of  Wiclif,  Anno  1380 ; 
Tyndale,  1534;  Cranmer,  1539;  Geneva,  1557;  Rheims,  1583; 
the  Romish  version  of  Douay — all  but  the  last,  brought  con- 
veniently together  in  Bagster's  English  Ilexapla  of  the  New 
Testament.  These  are  supplemented  by  the  Peshito  Syriac 
version  as  translated  by  Murdock ;  and  occasionally  by  those  of 
the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  as  exhibited  in  the  translations  of  the 
same  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  these  still  by  various  trans- 
lations of  different  scholars.  Another  process  is  by  means  of 
the  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance,  which  exhibits  every  text 
in  which  the  word  in  the  original  Greek  answering  to  the  word 
in  the  translation  oxieurs,  so  that  the  senses  which  the  word  bore 
ill  the  judgment  of  the  translators  is  seen  at  once,  and  can  be 
easily  enumerated.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  settling  the  meaning 
of  words  by  Greek  usage  exactly  ascertained,  but  by  the  opinion 
of  the  translators  as  to  what  meaning  the  word  bore  in  each 
given  case.  Their  translation,  however,  if  judged  to  be  wrong, 
is  corrected  by  the  author.  These  methods  afford  various  com- 
parisons by  which  the  sense  of  words  is  determined,  furnish 
varied  information  to  those  who  have  but  few  books,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  consultation  to  those  who  have  many.  The 
teacher  and  the  learner  may  well  be  grateful  to  those  indefati- 
gable men  who  have  made  for  us  these  labor-saving  books,  and 
have  more  recently  furnished  them  to  our  hand,  both  for  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  so  convenient  to  use.  After 
these  materials  are  produced,  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  dis- 
cussed often  in  few  words,  or  the  folly  of  the  sin  denounced 
shown  by  some  brief  but  pointed  reductio  ad  abswdum,  as  e.  g. 
on  i.   23,    "They  changed  the  glory,"  etc.,  "The  likeness  of 
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man  or  angel,  of  the  sun  or  moon,  no  more  adequately  or  justly 
shows  forth  the  true  nature  of  God  than  does  the  similitude  of 
an  ox,  or  ass,  an  owl,  a  bat,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  or  an  anaconda." 
C.  ii.  19,  20,  *'And  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide," 
etc.  Remark  12,  p.  107 — "If  the  best  a  man  can  say  is:  'I  am 
of  my  own  choice  and  by  public  consent  a  Christian,  I  rest  in 
the  gospel,  I  make  my  boast  of  God,  I  know  his  will,  I  approve 
the  most  excellent  things,  I  am  instructed  out  of  the  gospel,  I 
am  capable  of  teaching  others  the  way  of  salvation,  I  instruct  a 
Bible-class^  I  am  a  communicant  or  a  minister  in  the  church;'  if 
this  is  all,  it  is  nothing,  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  salvation." 

There  are  numerous  sentences  far  more  striking  than  these, 
which  are  set  down  here  because  first  meeting  our  eye  as  we  recur 
to  the  book.  They  occur  sometimes  in  the  commentary  proper, 
but  more  often  in  the  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  which 
follow  after  the  comment  on  each  paragraph  of  the  text  is  com- 
plete, and  occasionally  cause  a  pleasant  surprise  by  the  quaint- 
ness,  and  humor  almost,  with  which  they  are  expressed. 

On  the  chief  doctrinal  passages  in  the  Epistle,  the  theological 
discussions  are,  as  we  would  expect,  more  ample  and  elaborate. 
We  had  marked  several  of  these  which  we  had  intended  to  quote 
in  these  pages,  but  the  extent  to  which  our  introductory 
remarks  have  reached  will  now  prevent  their  insertion,  except  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  The  passage  in  which  the  parallel  is  run 
by  Paul,  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in  Rom.  v.  1.3-21, 
is  like  many  other  passages,  satisfactorily  and  ably  handled. 
It  has  been  the  crux  interpretum  to  all  divines  of  the  Pelagian 
or  Semipelagian  school,  on  which  they  have  writhed  with  painful 
contortions.  We  are  sorry  that  Prof.  Stuart  should  have  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  drawn  into  such  proximity  to  them  as  to 
have  shared  in  their  sufferings.  "That  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  in  all  the  New  Testament,"  says  he,  "will  be 
conceded,  I  believe,  by  all  sober  and  reflecting  critics."  It  is 
always  difficult  to  unlock  any  thing  with  a  wrong  key.  Either 
it  will  not  move  freely  in  the  wards,  or  if  it  skips  over  them  and 
seemingly  completes  its  revolution,  the  bolt  remains  unmoved, 
and  the    entrance    to    the    hidden   treasure    is  unclosed.     The 
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Augustinian  and  Calvinist  has  found  the  postulates  of  his  faith 
in  this  very  passage,  the  representative  character  of  the  first 
and  second  Adam,  and  the  key  he  holds  unlocks  this  rich  casket 
without  any  wrenching  or  violence,  and  lays  open  its  rich  and 
shining  treasures  to  his  admiring  eyes.  And  so  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  passage  in  the  book  before  us,  its  seeming  difficul- 
ties are  all  resolved,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  Apostle's  purpose 
was  to  illustrate,  i.  e.  to  shed  light  upon,  the  divine  method  of 
our  justification,  by  showing  that  it  is  paralleled  by  the  way  in 
which  we  came  under  condemnation  ;  that  as  the  disobedience  of 
the  first  Adam  was  reckoned  or  imputed  to  us  so  that  we  fell 
under  condemnation,  so  is  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam, 
to  those  given  to  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  who 
were  to  be  his  spiritual  children,  and  through  him  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Grod  Almighty.  And  the  side-thoughts  of  the 
Apostle,  which  branch  off  from  the  main  one  in  the  parenthesis 
from  vs.  13-17,  for  the  purpose  of  proof  and  explanation,  as  is 
his  wont,  are  seen  to  chime  in  harmoniously  with  the  grand  cur- 
rent of  argument  and  thought,  which  becomes,  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter, at  once  an  anthem  of  praise  and  a  piean  of  victory.  The 
doctrine  of  imputation  is  well  handled  in  the  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  llemarks  on  this  passage,  and  on  Chap.  iv.  3-11, 
he  says: 

"Let  men,  especially  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name, 
cease  to  oppose  and  oppugn  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness,  seeing  it  is  so  clearly  taught  in 
many  scriptures,  vs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11.  The  violence  and 
ingenuity  manifested  against  the  doctrine  of  imputation  have 
often  been  amazing,  sometimes  blasphemous,  and  sometimes 
scornful,  sometimes  claiming  great  love  for  the  truth,  sometimes 
promising  to  remove  difficulties,  but  always  involving  us  in 
uncertainty.  The  latest  form  of  opposition  claims  to  be  very 
mild  and  gentle.  But  there  is  no  yielding  of  the  disputed  point. 
A  living  writer  says,  'It  is  not  uncommon  to  say,  that  Christ's 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  or  that  it  becomes  ours.*  He 
then  adds,  that  'this  language  to  many  minds  does  not  convey  a 
very  definite  conception,'  and  that  'on  other  minds  it  conveys 
erroneous  impressions,  and  seems  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
common  notions  of  men  about  moral  character.'     These  term 
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are  mild  compared  with  those  used  by  Socinus  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  they  are  not  a  whit  less  insidious  or  dangerous.     Here 
lis  an  absolute  refusal  to  employ  terms  used  by  David  and  Paul, 
by  the  greatest  reformers,  by  the  most  glorious  martyrs,  and  by 
the  Church  of  God  for  long  ages;  and  all  under  the  plea  that 
they  are  not  definite,  that  they  may  mislead,  and  that  they  do 
not   tally  with  men's  notions.     One  may  search  the  Christian 
world  through  and  through,  and  he  will  find  no  terms  touching 
the  mystery  of  salvation  better  understood  for  centuries  past  by 
the  learned  and  by  the  common  people,  or  better  defined  in 
massive  treatises  or  in  concise  formulas  of  doctrine  than  imputed 
^ighteousnees.     Yet  we  read  some  modern  treatises,  avowedly  on 
justification,  and  never  meet  these  terms  except  to  find  some 
slighting  remark,  some  cavil  respecting  them.     When  men  shall 
succeed  in  excluding  imputation  from  the  terms  of  theology,  it 
will  not  be  long  till  they  will  be  found  disusing  or  even  opposing 
the  word  righteousness.     The  two  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
And  what  will  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  be,  when  no  right- 
eousness remains  to  be  ofi"ered  to  the  penitent  ?     No  mortal  has 
ever  suggested  any  possible  way,   in  which  the  believing  sinner 
may  avail  himself  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,   if  the   Lord 
shall  not  freely  impute  it  to  him.     The  great  objection,  flip- 
pantly urged,  is  that  imputation  involves  a  transfer  of  moral 
character.     But  who  has   ever  taught  that  absurdity?     What 
irespectable  man  has  ever  held  such  an  opinion  ?     Surely  the 
Christian  world  never  taught  it.     Christ  in  his  own  character 
was  truly,  wholly,  personally  innocent ;  but  when  our  sins  were 
laid  on  him  he  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  as  our  substitute, 
by  imputation  guilty,  under  the  curse;  yet  our  moral  character 
was  not  transferred  to  him.     It  would  be  blasphemy  to  say  that 
his  holy   soul   was  defiled.     And  yet   God  so  laid  on  him  the 
•iniquities  of  us  all,  that  he  was   made  sin  for  us.     So  we  are 
truly,  wholly,  personally  vile,  and  when  Christ's  righteousness 
lis  imputed  to  us,  it  does  not  make  us  personally  pure  or  worthy, 
'but  it  gives  us  a  title  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  of  grace.     Hodge  truly  says:  *It   never 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  or  of  the  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
<vinistic  divines,  that  the  imputation  of  righteousness  aff'ected  the 
moral  character  of  those  concerned.     It  is  true,  whom  God  jus- 
'tifies  he  also  sanctifies,  but  justification  is  not  sanctification,  and 
the  imputation  of  righteousness  is  not  the  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness.'    Nor    has   the   Church   of  God   ever   taught   otherwise. 
-Justin  Martyr:  'God  ^ave  his  Son  a  ransom  for  us;  the  holy 
for  transgressors;  the  innocent  for  the  evil;  the  just  for  the 
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unjust ;  the  incorruptible  for  the  corrupt ;  the  immortal  for 
mortals.  For  what  else  could  hide  or  cover  our  sins  but  his 
righteousness  ?  In  whom  else  could  we  wicked  and  ungodly 
ones  be  justified,  but  in  the  Son  of  God  alone?  0  precious 
permutation.  0  unsearchable  operation.  0  beneficence  sur- 
passing all  expectation  !  that  the  sin  of  many  should  be  hid  in 
one  just  person,  and  the  righteousness  of  one  should  justify 
many  transgressors.' 

"  There  is  a  class  of  writers,  not  very  numerous,  nor  respect- 
able, but  confident  and  pushing,  who  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  our  Saviour,  declare 
that  our  faith  itself  is  accepted  by  God  as  righteousness;  that 
faith  itself  is  reckoned  as  righteousness.  If  our  faith  were 
perfect,  this  would  be  accepting  one  perfect  act  instead  of  the 
perfect  obedience  due  all  our  lives.  But  every  man's  faith, 
especially  as  he  first  lays  hold  of  the  gospel,  is  imperfect,  and 
the  best  men  are  the  most  conscious  of  such  imperfection,  Mark 
ix.  24.  One  of  the  best  prayers  ever  offered  by  the  disciple* 
was,  Lord,  increase  our  faith.  If  God  should  accept  any  one 
act  of  faith,  or  all  acts  of  faith  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  our 
acceptance,  it  would  be  admitting  that  his  law  had  been  too- 
strict,  that  an  imperfect  obedience  was  all  he  now  required,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  lived  and  died  in  vain  ;  at  least,  that  he 
satisfied  not  the  demands  of  the  law  or  justice,  that  he  brought 
in  no  righteousness,  and  that  believing  sinners  were  saved  in 
derogation  of  perfect  righteousness.  The  same  class  of  writers 
often  urge  that  God  merely  treats  the  sinner  as  just,  and  that 
this  is  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  But  if  any  one  is  not 
righteous,  how  can  God  treat  him,  as  if  he  were  righteous?  The 
Bible  never  speaks  of  men  as  quasi  just,  but  it  often  speaks  of 
the  just,  the  righteous.  If  God  acquits  as  just  those  who  in 
every  sense  in  the  eye  of  justice  are  guilty  and  have  no 
righteousness,  what  hinders  him  from  saving  unbelievers  as  well 
as  believers  ?  Such  a  view  utterly  confounds  the  distinction 
made  by  the  apostle  between  faith  and  works,  the  righteousness 
of  God  and  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Guyse:  'The  act  of  faitli 
itself  is  as  much  a  tvoi'k,  as  any  other  commanded  duty,  and 
were  that  to  be  reckoned  to  us  for  righteousness,  the  reward  in 
justifying  us  would  be  a  debt,  due  to  us,  on  account  of  our 
having  performed  that  work.'  Pool:  'Remission  of  sins  pre- 
supposeth  imputation  of  righteousness;  and  he  that  hath  his 
sins  remitted,  hath  Christ's  righteousness  first  imputed,  that  so 
they  may  be  remitted  and  forgiven  to  sinners.'  It  is  therefore 
but  a  miserable  mockery  of  the  sad  state  of  men  to  represent 
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justification  in  anj  case,  as  Macknight  has  done:  *  In  judging 
Abraham,  God^ill  place  on  the  one  side  of  the  account  his 
duties^  and  onthe  other  his  'performances.  And  on  the  side  of 
his  performances  he  will  place  his  faith,  and  by  mere  favor  will 
value  it  as  equal  to  a  complete  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
reward  him  as  if  he  were  a  righteous  man.'  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  when  such  sentiments  are  presented  to  men,  every  pious 
and  intelligent  Christian  is  shocked,  and  every  penitent  sinner 
asks.  Am  I  after  all  let't  without  hope,  except  that  God  will  save 
me  by  my  own  merits,  or  at  least  without  any  righteousness 
commensurate  to  his  law  ?  It  is  impossible  ever  to  quiet  an 
enlightened  and  tender  conscience  in  man,  until  you  can  show^ 
him  such  a  righteousness,  meeting  all  the  demands  of  God's  law, 
and  let  him  see  how  he  may  make  it  his  own  to  all  the  ends  of  a 
complete  justification,  vs.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8." 

He  resumes  the  same  subject  on  p.  259,  meeting  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  this  doctrine  step  by  step.  We  content  our- 
selves by  quoting  his  reply  to  one  touching  the  destiny  of  those 
who  die  in  infancy : 

"Perhaps  the  most  popular  and  wide-spread  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  is  one 
that  is  stated  with  various  degrees  of  coarseness  and  harshness, 
holding  up  the  friends  of  truth  as  maintaining  the  doctrine  that 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  eternally  lost.  On  this  objection 
the  changes  are  rung  with  great  dexterity,  and  often  with  deep 
malignity.  I  may  say  with  boldness  that  in  the  reading  of  my 
lifetime  I  have  found  nothing  to  justify  such  a  charge,  but  a 
great  deal  to  the  contrary.  Hear  the  Synod  of  Dort :  'Seeing 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  will  of  God  by  his  word,  which 
testifies  that  the  children  of  believers  are  holy,  not  indeed  by 
nature,  but  by  the  benefit  of  the  gracious  covenant,  in  which 
they  are  comprehended  along  with  their  parents ;  pious  parents 
ought  not  to  doubt  of  the  election  and  salvation  of  their  chil- 
dren, whom  God  hath  called  in  infancy  out  of  this  life.'  On 
this  article  the  judicious  Thomas  Scott  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  says:  'The  salvation  of  the  offspring  of  believers,  dying 
in  infancy,  is  here  scripturally  stated,  and  not  limited  to  such  as 
are  baptized.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  children  of  unbelievers 
dying  in  infancy;  and  the  scripture  says  nothing.  But  why 
might  not  these  Calvinists  have  as  favorable  a  hope  of  all  infants 
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<3ying  before  actual  sin,  as  anti-Calvinists  can  have  ?'  Surely 
this  is  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned.  Guyse:  'How 
far  the  righteousness  of  the  second  Adam  may  extend  to  them 
that  die  in  infancy,  to  prevent  an  execution  of  the  curse  in  the 
future  miseries  of  another  world,  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  we 
may  quietly  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God,  who  we 
are  sure  can  do  them  no  wrong.  And  believing  parents  may 
^ith  great  satisfaction  hope  well  concerning  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  their  dying  infants;  since  they  never  lived  to  cast  off 
God's  gracious  covenant,  into  which  he  has  taken  believers  and 
their  seed,  under  that  better  Head,  in  whom  all  nations  are 
^blessed.  But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  infants  needing 
Christ's  redemption  supposes  them  to  have  been  under  a  charge 
of  guilt ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any 
redemption  of  them ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  benefit  of 
redemption  in  the  other  world,  they  have  none  at  all,  since  they 
are  afflicted  and  die  in  this.'  Chalmers:  'For  anything  we 
inow,  the  mediation  of  Christ  may  have  affected,  in  a  most 
essential  way,  the  general  state  of  humanity;  and,  by  some 
mode  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  may  it  have  bettered  the 
condition  of  those  who  die  in  infancy.'  Hodge:  'If  without 
personal  participation  in  the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  are  subject 
to  death,  may  we  not  hope  that,  without  personal  acceptance  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved  ?' 
In  his  beautiful  poem  'The  Work  and  Contention  of  Heaven,' 
the  pious  Ralph  Erskine,  to  the  joy  of  saints,  thus  opens  the 
scene: 

'  Babes  thither  caught  from  womb  and  breast 

Claim  right  to  sing  above  the  rest ; 

Because  they  found  the  happy  shore, 

They  never  knew  nor  sought  before.' 

Wardlaw :  '  This  I  believe  and  delight  in  believing,  that  to  what- 
ever extent  the  curse  may  reach  them,  they  are  all  included  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  redemption,  amongst  the  objects  of  saving 
mercy.  Their  salvation  is  entirely  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 
mediation.'  Vol.  II.,  p.  269.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  uses 
language  very  strong  on  this  subject.  See  his  Life,  p.  455:  'It 
■can  do  harm  to  hope  as  much  as  we  can  respecting  the  dead. 
Let  us  be  as  rigid  as  we  please  in  regard  to  the  living ;  but  it  is 
no  dishonor  to  God,  nor  disparagement  of  his  truth,  to  entertain 
enlarged  views  of  his  mercy.'  A  reason  why  God  may  in 
mercy  have  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  is  that  wicked  parents 
may  be  restrained  from  infanticide.  As  it  is,  many  a  child  is 
murdered  by  the  parent,  to  put  it  out  of  misery.     Wardlaw  goes 
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too  far — goes  beyond  what  is  revealed — when  he  says:  *I 
believe  that  even  in  heathen  lands,  Christ  makes  his  great 
adversary  outwit  himself.  The  amount  of  infanticides,  produced 
by  ruthless  and  unnatural  superstition,  has  been  fearfully  great. 
But  the  Redeemer,  without  its  in  the  least  mitigating  the 
atrocious  guilt  of  the  perpetrators,  has  thus,  by  means  of  idola- 
try itself,  been  multiplying  the  number  of  his  subjects  and 
peopling  heaven.'  We  must  not  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 
We  must  not  lay  before  ungodly  men  an  inducement  to  murder 
their  own  offspring  that  they  may  put  them  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  misery.  The  Lord  will  do  right.  Let  us  leave  all  in 
his  hands.  Let  us  trust  him  for  ever.  He  has  revealed  all  that 
faith  requires.  Thus  we  see  it  is  not  true  that  the  friends  of 
sound  doctrine  are  chargeable  with  holding  any  gloomy  or 
unscriptural  views  on  the  subject  of  infant  salvation.  They 
hold  not  a  principle  which  forbids  them  to  entertain  as  cheerful 
and  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  as  any  other  persons  who 
believe  the  Bible.  But  they  do  contend,  and  justly  too,  that 
whoever  of  our  race  is  saved  at  all,  is  saved  entirely  by  Christ, 
and  not  by  native  innocence.  The  pious  parent,  whose  infant 
offspring  has  preceded  him,  exults  in  the  thought  that  he  and 
they  shall  sing  the  same  song  unto  him  that  loved  them,  and 
washed  them  in  his  blood." 

Dr.  Plumer  is  fond  of  enriching  his  pages  and  reinforcing  his 
own  views  by  numerous  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  the 
choicest  theological  and  practical  writers  who  have  gone  before 
him.  Omitting  the  versions,  there  are  references  to  no  less  than 
eighty  different  authors,  or  quotations  from  them,  in  the  com- 
ments on  Rom.,  chap.  v.  1-21.  These  are  so  interwoven  with 
his  own  expository  and  practical  remarks,  as  not  often  to  break 
the  continuity  of  his  style,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  add  a  pleas- 
ing variety  to  his  discourse. 

The  work,  too,  is  eminently  practical,  and  it  is  in  this  practi- 
cal application  of  biblical  doctrine  and  precept  that  Dr.  Plumer 
so  greatly  excels — a  gift  indeed  much  to  be  desired  and  earnestly 
to  be  sought  for  by  every  minister  of  Christ.  It  is  a  book 
which  will  be  acceptable  at  the  fireside  of  the  believing  man  or 
woman  that  desires  to  know  more  of  the  treasures  of  God's 
blessed  word;  while  it  is  not  without  its  important  uses  to  the 
student  of  theology  and  the  BQini&ter  of  the  gospel.     Its  intro- 
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duction,  too,  or  prolegomena,  though  not  occwpied  by  extended 
discussion,  is  appropriate,  sufficiently  full  to  furnish  all  needful 
preliminary  information,  and  is  felicitously  expressed;  while  the 
fine  open  page,  the  paper,  printing,  and  whole  "getting  up"  of 
the  book,  is  far  in  advance  of  what  is  usual  in  the  religious  liter- 
ature of  our  country,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers by  whom  it  is  issued.  It  is  written  of  the  righteous,  that 
"they  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  This  is  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  the  author  who  has  furnished  in  this  volume  the  best 
book  whici'i  has  of  late  proceeded  from  kia  pen. 
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Sacred  Rhetoric,  or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Freaching.  De- 
livered in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  By  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Divinity.  Richmond : 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.     1870. 

It  was  our  purpose,  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  to 
notice  with  marks  of  unaffected  approval  this  valuable  little 
treatise.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  atone  for  the  seeming 
neglect. 

The  twenty-four  lectures  in  which  the  author  unfolds  his 
theme  are  comprised  within  350  duodecimo  pages;  so  that  each 
lecture  is  contained  in  about  fourteen  and  a  half  of  these. 
Although,  however,  the  volume  is  so  small,  and  the  lectures  are 
60  brief,  there  is  no  lack  of  fulness  in  the  matter.  Room  has 
been  found  for  a  richly  suggestive  treatment  of  the  principal 
topics  usually  embraced  in  a  Seminary  course  of  Sacred  Rhetoric. 
The  whole  subject  is  divided  into  fourteen  subordinate  heads  of 
discourse:  nine  having  reference  to  homiletical  matter,  and  two 
to  homiletical  manner;  the  remaining  three  being  devoted  to  the 
*' preacher's  character  with  his  hearers,"  to  "modes  of  prepara- 
tion," and  to  "public  prayer."  In  their  treatment  Dr.  Dabney 
has  not,  of  course,  laid  claim  to  the  impossible  merit  of  originality ; 
but  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  clothe  old  and  important  thoughts  in  a  new 
garb,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  presenting  them  in  a  series  of 
striking  and  often  unexpected  views. 

As  a  sample  of  the  author's  way  of  "putting  things,"  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  a  passage  from  his  second  lecture,  entitled 
"The  Preacher^s  Commission."     He  is  animadverting  upon  a 
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sad  tendency  which  has,  in  late  days,  been  so  commonly  exhibited 
in  certain  quarters  to  political  haranguing  from  the  sacred 
desk  : 

"The  topics  of  redemption  are  dry  and  repulsive  to  the  great 
worlds  and  especially,  when  the  public  mind  is  absorbed  by 
agitating  questions  of  social  interest.  Hence,  the  minister's 
self-love  and  vanity  feel  the  itching  to  enjoy  some  of  the  eclat 
of  the  exciting  discussion ;  to  see  his  ideas  reflected  from  the  faces 
of  sympathising  crowds,  and  to  hear  the  applause  of  approving  sup- 
porters. This,  to  the  casual  mind,  is  much  more  attractive  and 
easy,  than  the  holy,  but  difficult  task,  of  recalling  the  hearts  Jaded 
and  debauched  by  the  engrossing  passions  of  the  world,  to  peace- 
ful and  heavenly  themes.  If  the  political  preacher  will  can- 
didly examine  his  own  breast,  he  will  surely  detect  this  unworthy 
and  pitiful  motive,  under  his  zeal  for  social  reform.  This  abuse 
of  the  pulpit  tends  directly  to  produce  in  the  hearers,  unchari- 
tableness,  spiritual  pride,  censoriousness,  contempt  of  opponents, 
and  violence;  instead  of  humility,  penitence,  holy  love,  and  holy 
living Weak  defences  of  this  abuse  have  been  at- 
tempted. It  is  asked,  *Is  not  the  minister  also  a  citizen?'  The 
answer  is,  '  He  is  a  citizen  only  at  the  hustings  and  on  a  secular 
day;  in  the  pulpit  he  is  only  the  ambassador  of  Christ."  It  is 
urged  again,  that  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  taught 
political  duties.  We  reply:  Would  that  these  pests  of  modern 
Christianity  had  truly  imitated  them ;  had  taken  not  only  their 
texts,  but  their  discourses,  from  •  them,  instead  of  deriving  the 
latter  from  the  newspapers.  Let  them  do  as  the  sacred  writers 
do — teach  the  duties  of  allegiance  from  the  Christian  side  and 
motive  only,  'that  the  word  of  God  and  his  gospel  be  not  blas- 
phemed.' Another  plea  is,  that  Christianity  is  designed  to 
produce  important  collateral  results  in  the  social  order  of  nations, 
as  that  social  order  reacts  on  Christianity.  The  answer  is  two- 
fold: that  these  secular  results  are  the  minor,  the  eternal  re- 
demption of  souls  is  the  chief  end  of  God  in  his  gospel.  iSecond, 
the  only  innocent  way  (as  the  most  efficient)  in  which  the  min- 
ister of  religion  can  further  these  secular  results,  is  so  to  preach 
each  man's  own  sins  and  redemption  to  him  as  to  make  him  per- 
sonally a  holy  man.  When  society  is  thus  purified,  by  cleansing 
the  integral  individuals  who  compose  it,  then,  and  then  only, 
will  the  social  corruptions  of  commonwealths  be  eflfectually  purged 
away." 

We  would  like  to  continue  these  quotations,  did  our  limits 
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allow  us  the  pleasing  indulgence.  Dr.  Dabney's  book  is  well 
worth  a  careful  perusal  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  already  in 
the  ministry,  and  will  be  found  by  the  young  and  inexperienced 
preacher  a  most  valuable  guide. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  word  of  commendation  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication  at  Richmond  has  given  this  work  to  the  public.  It 
is  elegantly  printed,  on  fine  white  paper,  with  good  large  type,, 
by  the  use  of  the  best  of  ink,  and  is  singularly  free  from  typo- 
graphical errors.     The  eye  rests  on  the  page  with  real  pleasure. 

Manual  of  ITermeneutics  for  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  J.  J.  DoEDES,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  G.  W.  Steg- 
MANN,  Jr.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     Pp.  134,  12mo. 

This  little  manual  has  been  some  time  in  our  hands,  but  it  has 
not  been  convenient  to  notice  it  before.  It  is  full  of  suggestive 
hints  on  the  subject  of  interpretation  and  of  references  to  the 
literature  of  this  department.  In  the  struggle  between  Ration- 
alism and  the  Orthodox  faith,  which  has  distracted  Holland,  the 
author  has  been  an  able  champion  on  the  side  of  truth.  In  a 
few  expressions  of  his  we  would  not  be  willing  wholly  to  concur. 
He  divides  the  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament  into  three 
different  exegetical  schools:  The  Unrestrainedly  Arbitrary,  the 
Slavishly  Fettered,  and  the  Legally  Free.  The  last  of  these  is 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  In  defining  his  views  he  says, 
"The  inspiration  theory  of  the  older  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
systems  of  doctrine  made  no  small  inroads  on  the  liberty  of  the 
interpreter.  Scripture  was  considered  to  be  so  entirely  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  supposition  of  actual  variance  be- 
tween two  passages  was  no  where  permissible.  That  one  Gospel 
could  have  recorded  anything  with  which  the  account  of  another 
could  not  be  reconciled ;  that  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  one  apostle 
anything  could  be  taught  at  variance  with  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  of  another  apostle;  that  an  apostle  could  have  taught 
something  in  one  epistle,  with  which  it  was  impossible  to  recon- 
cile something  out  of  another  of  his  epistles — all  that  had  to  be 
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rejected  a  priori  hy  the  interpreter.  A  lawful  and  necessarily 
free  research  with  regard  to  the  sense  of  what  was  written,  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  in  this  method.  Happily,"  he  says, 
"Protestantism  presents  something  better  also  to  our  view  in 
the  province  of  exegesis." 

After  reading  this  passage  we  were  led  anxiously  to  inquire 
what  this  something  better  is.  And  we  find  that  it  is,  to  refer 
all  such  things  to  the  department  of  comparative  biblical  theology. 
"  The  interpreter  must  needs  be  blind,"  he  adds,  ''did  he  not 
notice  any  difference  whatever  between  the  Epistle  of  James  and 
that  of  Paul  to  the  Romans;  between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and 
that  of  St.  John;  blind,  were  he  not  to  notice  any  difference  be- 
tween the  type  of  doctrine  of  James,  of  Peter,  of  John,  of  Paul." 
"In  the  historical  portions,  he- must  simply  examine  what  the 
narratives  wish  to  be  taken  for,  not  whether  what  is  there  repre- 
sented as  having  really  occurred,  actually  took  place.  This  last 
indeed  belongs  to  the  province  of  historical  criticism,  which 
ought  to  be  well  distinguished  from  that  of  exegesis."  "In  the 
so-called  doctrinal  portions  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  interpreter  is  not  called  to  examine  whether  that  which  is 
there  taught  is  truth." 

The  author  is  evidently  aiming  in  all  this  at  what  is  right  and 
true.  The  interpreter  is  not  responsible  for  what  the  New  Tes- 
tament teaches,  but  only  for  truly  interpreting  its  meaning. 
*'Let  the  New  Testament,"  he  says,  "teach  what  it  teaches; 
and  if  men  do  not  agree  with  it,  let  them  have  the  courage  to 
say  so."     "Let  the  New  Testament  have  its  own  views." 

And  yet  the  Ne>v  Testament,  if  inspired,  has  but  one  real 
author.  It  can  never  be  inconsistent  with  itself.  If  the  inter- 
preter has  drawn  forth  by  his  exegetical  process  a  meaning  which 
plainly  contradicts  what  is  elsewhere  said,  there  is  as  really  a 
fault  in  his  process  as  there  is  in  the  mathematician's  when  he 
has  reached  a  result  which  is  contrary  and  subversive  of  what 
has  been  proved  before.  He  should  know  and  realise  that  there 
<;an  be  no  contradictions  in  scripture,  and  that  truth,  though  it 
has  many  aspects,  abides  ever  essentially  the  same. 

Happily  with  us  the  departments  of  interpretation,  theology, 
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and  logic  are  not  thrust  so  widely  apart,  that  the  interpreter  may 
not  inquire  whether  there  is  not  some  common  principle  under- 
lying the  direction  "Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  and 
"Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  "Be  not  righteous 
overmuch"  and  "Be  not  overmuch  wicked."  "By  grace  are  ye 
saved  and  not  by  works,"  and  "What  doth  it  profit,  though  a 
man  say  he  hath  faith  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save 
him?"  A  mere  translator  can  do  no  more  than  render  words 
faithfully  from  one  language  into  another.  An  expositor  is 
bound  to  do  more,  to  set  forth  in  true  harmony  and  force  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  without  addition,  subtraction,  or  perver- 
sion. The  book,  however,  is  worthy  of  its  author,  well-inten- 
tioned, and  in  most  of  its  counsels  and  cautions  eminently  wise. 


The  Old  World.  Palestine^  Syria^  and  Asia  Minor — Travel^ 
Incident.,  Description,  and  History.  By  Jacob  R.  Freese, 
M.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  to  Paris  Exposition,  1867. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1869. 

This  volume,  by  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  Palestine  and 
other  countries  it  speaks  of,  may  be  read  as  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, not  unaccompanied  with  valuable  information  as  to  the 
land  which  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  our  Redeemer,  and  was 
the  scene  of  his  labors  and  his  sufferings.  To  ourselves,  sated 
as  we  were  by  the  travels  of  many  tourists,  and  by  the  elaborate 
works  of  scholars  who  have  traversed  its  hills  and  valleys  with 
curious  eyes,  and  with  minds  prepared  for  antiquarian  researches 
by  previous  study;  or  others,  much  of  whose  life  has  been  spent 
among  these  scenes,  and  who  could  speak  with  authority,  the 
book  has  brought  to  us  little  that  was  remarkable  or  new  as  to 
Palestine.  We  have  been  far  more  interested  in  that  portion  of 
it  which  takes  us  among  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
"Sights  of  Damascus,"  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  Maronites  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon,  the  city  of  Beyrout,  the  coast  towns 
of  Syria,  and  the  city  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  queen  city 
of  two  quarters  of  the  world  over  so  much  of  which  her  power 
was  felt  in  "the  olden  time."  If  we  ever  make  the  tour  of 
Palestine  ourselves,  which  we  shall  never  do  unless  the  doctrine 
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of  metempsychosis  proves  true,  we  shall  commence  our  pilgrim- 
age at  Bejrout,  where  nearly  all  travellers  close  theirs,  and 
where  this  author  wishes  he  had  begun  his.  We  shall  not  then 
have  the  enchantment  which  hangs  over  the  "goodly  land" 
once  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  so  cruelly  dispelled,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  him,  when,  landing  at  Jaffa,  he 
travelled  wearily  over  rocks  and  valleys  of  barrenness,  dry  beds 
of  brooks,  by  "wells  without  water,"  and  beheld  in  the  distance, 
from  a  barren  summit  of  rock,  "  Jerusalem  the  holy,"  "  the 
city  of  the  great  King,"  with  its  rough,  old,  jagged,  uninviting 
walls,  with  here  and  there  a  convent,  and  a  few  straggling  houses 
on  the  outside,  and  his  heart  sank  in  disappointment  within  him. 
We  will  reverse  the  route.  We  will  start  at  Beyrout,  visit  Baal- 
bec  and  Damascus;  we  will  visit  Nazareth,  Cana  oFGalilee, 
and  Nain  ;  we  will  approach  Jerusalem  by  the  Damascus  road  ; 
we  will  survey  it  from  Mount  Scopus,  where  we  shall  have  a  com- 
plete panorama  of  the  city  before  us,  with  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  add  to  its  picturesque  beauty. 
Dr.  Freese  tells  us  that  more  than  two  hundred  Americans 
visited  Syria  in  1867,  the  year  of  his  own  travels,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  tourists ;  and  that  on  the  ship  that  bore  him  from  Bey- 
rout, there  were  eight  hundred  Russians  returning  from  their 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan,  to  their  homes  on  the 
plains  and  steppes  of  their  native  land.  Not  in  their  names,  but 
in  those  of  the  future  travellers  of  our  own  country,  do  we 
thank  him  for  the  practical  advice  he  gives  respecting  travel  in 
these  Eastern  lands  in  his  closing  chapter,  which  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  such. 

A  Critical  Greek  and  JEnglisli  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Prepared  by  Charles  F.  Hudson,  under  the  direction 
of  Horace  L.  Hastings,  Editor  of  "  TAe  Christian;''  Re- 
vised and  completed  by  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.  D.,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  Boston,  Mass.  1870.  Pp. 
510.    16mo. 

We  are  not  certain  [ex  qua  officina)  from  what  workshop  this 
book  proceeds.  The  [opifex)  workman  is  Charles  F.  Hudson, 
a  graduate  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  the  foremost  man  in 
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his  class ;  who  received  his  education  at  Lane  Seminary  under 
Drs.  Beecher,  Stowe,  and  D.  H.  Allen  ;  was  congregational  min- 
ister at  Sycamore,  Illinois ;  and  after  some  years  changed  his 
views  as  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  and  was  released 
from  pastoral  responsibilities.  He  wrote  books,  "Debt  and 
Grace,  as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life;"  "Christ 
our  Life:  The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality  through 
Christ  Alone;"  "Human  Destiny,  a  Critique  on  Universalism," 
etc.,  the  titles  good  enough,  though  we  are  ignorant  and  some- 
what doubtful  of  the  contents.  The  book  before  us  is  an  effort 
to  reduce  to  the  size  of  a  vade  mecum^  which  can  be  snugly 
deposited  in  one's  pocket,  the  substance  of  The  Englishman's 
Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  munificent  expense  of  Mr.  George  V. 
Wagram  of  London.  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  inventor  and  projector, 
who  was  sitting  one  drizzly  day  in  October  "  beneath  the  Bethel 
Tent  near  Eaton  Corners,  in  East  Canada,"  pulling  from  his 
pocket  Bagster's  Pocket  Edition  of  Schmidius,  he  felt  bitterly  the 
want  of  his  "Englishman's  Greek  Concordance,"  which,  being 
heavy,  like  the  Dutchman's  anchor,  was  unfortunately  left  at  home. 
Whereupon,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  Englishman's  Con- 
cordance could  be  abridged,  as  Cruden's  is  in  Bagster's  pocket 
edition,  by  classifying  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  words  as 
translated,  and  referring  to  the  chapter  and  verse  without 
quoting  the  texts.  And  so  meeting  with  this  same  Mr.  Hudson 
and  Dr.  Abbot  of  Cambridge,  and  they  approving  the  plan,  the 
laboring  oar  was  put  into  Mr.  Hudson's  hand,  and  after  long 
and  weary  days  this  book  was  produced.  Not  that  the  book  was 
written  with  an  oar,  but  with  a  "stick;"  or  rather  it  was  never 
written  at  all.  It  was  just  printed.  It  was  indeed  "composed," 
but  not  inscribed  either  on  paper,  vellum,  or  parchment,  but  just 
sent  to  the  press  so.  Mr.  Hudson  had  learned  the  printer's 
art  in  his  early  days.  Bruder's  Concordance,  and  the  most 
important  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  procured; 
the  various  readings  which  were  to  be  incorporated  in  the  text 
were  written  on  the  margin  of  the  Englishman's  Concordance ; 
and  the  references  of  that  and  of  Bruder's  were  verified  by  Mr. 
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Hudson  and  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Annable.     A  miniature  printing 
office  was  fitted   up  within  a  few  rods  of  Harvard  University, 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  having  prepared  a  "printer's  stick"  containing 
several  partitions,  with   the   Concordances,  and  the  editions  of 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischondorf,  and  Tregelles,  open  before 
him — selecting  a  Greek  word  from  the  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance, and  that  translation  nearest  to  its  primary  sense — set 
the  translation    in  bold  faced   type   under  the   Avord,  and   then 
references  to  all  the  passages  in  the  English  version  where  it  was 
so   translated.     Then   placing   the    nearest  secondary  sense  in 
another  compartment  of  the  "stick,"  he  followed   it  by  refer- 
ences to  the  places  wdiere  it  was  so  translated,  and  so  on,  till  the 
different  translations  were  exhausted,  inserting  with  each  refer- 
ence any   various  reading   which   occurred  in   the  four  above- 
mentioned    editions    of    the    Greek    Testament.     Mr.   Hudson 
pursued  this  labor  of  love  for  nearly  three  years;  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  disease  and  death  ere  the  few  last  pages  were  completed. 
These  were  added  by  Dr.  Abbot,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  has  borne  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the 
whole. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  this  little  volume.  Besides  the  index 
at  the  end,  of  the  words  of  the  English  version,  which  answer 
to  the  words  of  the  original  Greek,  there  is  a  condensed  Appen- 
dix of  various  readings  in  larger  clauses,  in  which  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  more  noted  doubtful  passages  is  briefly  given ; 
and  a  Supplement  is  added  embracing  those  readings  of  Tisch- 
endorf's  8th  edition,  which  vary  from  those  of  his  7th  edition, 
as  far  as  Luke  xxi.  21.  The  rest  will  be  completed  when  the 
8th  edition  of  Tischendorf  is  finished.  The  new  readings  will 
be  furnished  in  a  separate  form,  if  desired,  to  those  who  have  it 
here  incomplete. 

It  is  a  useful  little  manual,  in  that  it  arranges  the  meanings 
of  the  Greek  words  as  given  in  the  English  version,  and  refers 
to  the  texts  where  these  meanings  are  found,  as  they  belong 
under  each.  In  the  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance,  the  texts 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  order  in  which  the  Greek  word 
occurs   from  the  first  of   Matthew   to  the  last  of  Revelation. 
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Here  the  text  is  not  presented  to  the  eye,  but  is  referred  to  by 
chapter  and  verse  only,  under  each  specific  meaning.     There  is 
the  trouble,  therefore,  of  finding  the  text  before  you  can  judge 
whether  the  meaning  is  rightly  given.    The  book  is  compendious. 
The  original   from  which  it  is  made,  in   Harper's  edition,  is  a 
large  octavo  of  882  pages.     More  perfect  than  either,  and  far 
more  convenient  to  use,  would  be  the  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance, with   the  texts  printed  sufficiently  full  to  show  the 
connection  of  sense,  but  arranged  by  a  competent  person  under 
the  classified  meanings  of  the  Greek  words  as  here,  accompanied 
with  the  variations  which  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  best  criti- 
cal editions    give.     The  object  is   a  good  one.     It  gives  and 
could  give  no  new  rendering  of  texts,  for  the  version  of  King 
James's  is  the  basis  of  the  whole.     Whether  they  were  rightly 
rendered  or  not  by  the  English  translators,  the   scholar   must 
determine  for  himself;    though  such   books  of  reference  as  the 
one  we  suggest  would  save   him  no  small  amount  of  labor,  and 
be  so  far  exceedingly  useful. 

A  Manual  of  Composition — a  Text  Book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School.     Philadelphia:  Eldredge  <fc  Bro. 

This  volume  is  deserving  of  notice  as  being  an  exhaustive 
compend  of  the  rules  which  commonly  come  within  the  rhetorical 
studies  of  the  higher  schools.  It  is  not  philosophical,  like  Camp- 
bell's great  work,  nor,  like  Whately's  greater,  is  it  scientifically 
confined  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  subject.  It  probably  includes 
too  much;  but  is  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  the  class-room, 
where  tlie  teacher  is  desirous  of  grounding  his  pupils  in  the 
practical  truths  of  this  branch  of  belles-lettres  scholarship. 
Such  indeed  is  its  design,  and  the  author  has  judiciously  accom- 
plished his  part  of  it. 

The  Duty  and  the  Discipline  of  Exte7nporary  Preaching.  By 
F.  Bakiiam  Zincke,  Yicar  of  Wherstead,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen.     New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  1867^ 

We  take  sincere  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  clerical 
readers  to  this  little  volume.     It  delightfully  describes  the  expe- 
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rience  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who,  after  being  confined 
slavishly  to  his  manuscript  sermons  for  a  number  of  years,  suc- 
ceeded by  slow  degrees  in  becoming  an  unusually  good  extein- 
poraneous  preacher.  The  method  he  adopted  is  applicable  to 
all,  who,  although  of  moderate  talents,  are  desirous  of  elevating 
the  standard  and  increasing  the  interest  of  their  pulpit  perform- 
ances, and  who  are  willing  to  expend  their  industry  in  this  most 
desirable  direction. 

The  First  Six  Boohs  of  VirgiVs  Jf^Jneid,  with  Explanatory 
Notes^  a  Lexicon  and  Map,  J^^?.,  c^c.  By  Edward  Searing, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Milton  College,  Wisconsin.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago;  Woolworth,  Ains- 
worth  k  Co.,  Boston. 

This  volume  was  published  in  1868.  It  is  an  elegant  edition 
of  Virgil  as  to  that  portion  which  is  generally  read  in  schools. 
We  can  confidently  commend  it  to  teachers  and  pupils  every 
where;  and  also  to  the  lover  of  the  Latin  classics  who  wishes 
again  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  brief  stay  amid  the  beauties  of 
the  iEneid.  When  we  received  this  book,  so  taking  did  we  find 
its  clear,  well-printed,  illuminated,  octavo  page,  that  we  at  once 
commenced  its  perusal,  and  having  read  it  with  care  to  the  end, 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  has  been  presented.  The  notes  are  discrimin- 
ating, although  not  very  full  when  compared  with  Cooper's 
edition,  or  Anthon's,  and  we  prefer  it  to  either.  The  lexicon  is 
excellent.     The  pictorial  illustrations  are  very  pleasing. 

Old  Song  and  New.  By  Margaret  J.  Preston.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1870.     312  pages. 

A  genial  reviewer  of  the  works  of  others  and  a  warm  appre- 
ciator  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both  past  and  present  literature, 
Mrs.  Preston  is  entitled  to  gentle  treatment  in  her  own  person, 
even  were  her  poems  far  less  worthy  creations  of  art  than  they 
are.  But,  as  it  is,  she  deserves  more  than  the  simple  courtesy 
which  her  kindly  spirit  of  criticism  would  enforce  from  any  just 
mind.  Noble  thoughts  expressed  in  rich  and  luminous  words, 
touching   utterances  of  the    heart,    something  of   the    sinewy 
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strength  of  man's  genius,  tempered  and  softened  by  that  grace 
which  belongs  to  the  woman's  soul,  fill  these  pages  with  their 
sweet  light,  and  draw  us  on  to  delighted  sympathy  with  every 
mood  to  which  she  strings  her  lyre.  While  there  is  an  occa- 
sional mannerism  here  and  there,  which  unpleasantly  reminds  us 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  (for  all  obvious  imitation,  even  though  it  be 
unconscious,  is  unpleasant),  there  is  so  large  a  body'  of  song 
clearly  her  own  in  every  sense,  that  we  hail  her  with  glad  recog- 
nition as  a  true  poet  in  her  own  right  and  one  of  whom  the  South 
may  well  be  proud.  The  chords  she  strikes  are  few;  but  the 
subjects  of  her  songs  are  sufficiently  varied  to  prevent  monotony. 
They  are  all  suffused  with  that  love-light  of  the  soul  which  con- 
verts the  simplest  things  that  concern  human  life  into  lovely 
kinship  with  the  things  that  belong  to  the  life  in  the  home  be- 
yond. Feeling,  so  much  more  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  sweetest 
song  than  thought,  claims  its  high  prerogative  and  breathes  its 
loving  wisdom  into  every  note  of  hers.  The  tenderest  and 
sweetest  of  her  poems  are  those  that  come  from  the  mother-heart. 
Christian  yearnings,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  after  the  child  that 
has  gone  before  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  Such  are  The 
G-rief  of  Bathsheba,  The  Bahys  Message^  Little  Jeanies  Sleep, 
Out  of  the  Shadow,  The  Open  Gate,  Alone,  and  The  Vision  of 
the  Snow.  One  of  these  we  give  entire,  feeling  that  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  seen  the  book  will  thank  us  for  refreshing 
them  with  so  glad  a  strain  of  faith  overmastering  grief  as  is 

THE  BABY'S  MESSAGE. 

''  0,  it  is  beautiful ! — Lifted  so  high, — 
Up  where  the  stars  are, — into  the  sky, — 
Out  of  the  fierce,  dark  grasp  of  pain, 
Into  the  rapturous  light  again  ! 

*'  Whence  do  ye  bear  me,  shining  ones, 
Over  the  dazzling  paths  of  suns? 
Wherefore  am  I  thus  caught  away 
Out  of  my  mother's  arms  to-day? 

'''Never  before  have  I  left  her  breast, — 
Never  been  elsewhere  rocked  to  rest : 
Yet, — I  am  wrapt  in  a  maze  of  bliss, 
Tell  me  what  the  mystery  is  !" 
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— ''  Baby-spirit,  whose  wondering  eyes 
Kindle,  ecstatic  with  surprise, 
This  is  the  ending  of  earthly  breath, — 
This  is  what  mortals  mean  by  death. 

"Far  in  the  silences  of  the  blue,* 
See  where  the  splendor  pulses  through  ; 
Thither,  released  from  a  world  of  sin. 
Thither  wo  come  to  guide  thee  in : 

"  In  through  each  seven-fold,  circling  band, — 
In  where  the  white  child-angels  stand, — 
Up  to  the  throne,  that  thou  mayest  see 
Him  who  was  once  a  babe  like  thee." 

— '^  0  ye  seraphs  of  love  and  light! 
Stay  for  a  little  your  lofty  llight : 
Stay,  and  adown  the  star-sown  track. 
Haste  to  my  weeper — haste  ye  back  I 

"  Tell  her  how  filled  and  thrilled  I  am, — 
Tell  her  how  wrapt  in  boundless  calm  : 
Tell  her  I  soar,  I  sing,  I  shine, — 
Tell  her  the  heaven  of  heaven's  is  mine!" 

— ''  Teuderest  comforter, — Faitli's  own  \vord, 
Sweeter  than  ours,  her  heart  hath  heard  : 
Softly  her  solac'd  tears  now  fall ; 
Christ's  one  whisper  liatli  told  her  all  I" 


[Jan., 


The  poems  in  this  volume  are  divided  into  five  separate  chisses, 
entitled  respectively :  From  Hebrew  Story,  From  Greek  Stor3\ 
Ballad  and  Other  Verse,  Sonnets,  and  Ileligious  Pieces.  The 
pieces  from  Hebrew  story,  and  some  of  the  scattered  strains  of 
the  ballad  order,  seem  to  us  the  best.  The  conception  of  char- 
acter and  situation  in  the  semi-dramatic  pieces  is  very  line  ;  and 
the  language  is  often  exquisite.  How  richly  descriptive  is  this 
painting  to  the  soul,  of  liow  David  played  before  the  king  trou- 
bled with  tlie  evil  spirit  I 

"Would  that  thy  listening  ear,  three  days  agone, 
Had  heard  the  Virgin-song, — 'the  Alamoth,' 
Whose  fluty  richness  ravishes  the  sense 
Like  (]uick,  thick  bird-uotes  dropt  straight  out  of  heaven  !" 
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How  beautiful  Saul's  expression  of  relief  after  the  singing ! 

"  Hath  the  boy  magic  hidden  in  his  touch  ?    . 
Abner,  the  reaching  voice,  like  a  cool  hand, 
Gropes  through  the  smothering  darkness, — feels  for  mine. 
And  leads  me  back, — back  to  the  bleat  of  lambs, 
And  lowing  herds  among  the  thymy  hills  ; 
The  beautiful  hills  from  whence  doth  come  mine  aid!" 

But  it  would  take  up  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal,  to 
note  all  the  beauties  which  are  strewn  through  these  pleasant 
pages  ;  and  we  will  only  name  a  few  of  the  pieces  which  we 
venture  to  call  our  favorites.  These  are  the  charming  lyric 
Saint  Cecilia,  so  airily  rhythmical  that  the  words  seem  to  dance 
to  a  fine  invisible  music  they  bring  with  them, — invisible  as  far 
as  any  notes  are  concerned :  we  do  not  choose  to  say  inaudible, 
because  we  think  we  hear  it  as  we  read ;  and  then  The  Rain- 
drop s  Fate,  Artist-Work,  The  Complaint  of  Santa  Claus, 
Poor  Carlotta,  and  The  By-Gone  (A  Southern  Christmas  Carol), 
a  few  lines  of  which  we  must  quote: 

"Let  us  tell  to  our  children  the  story. 
With  earnest  and  tremulous  mouth, 
Of  the  sweetness,  the  grace,  and  the  glory 
That  hallowed  the  Homes  of  the  South. 


The  eyes  of  our  children  will  glisten. 
Half  tearful,  half  doubtful,  perchance ; 

And  they'll  think  that  it  sounds,  as  they  listen, 
Like  the  page  of  a  feudal  romance." 

That  admirable  critic,  Mr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne  of  Baltimore, 
while  warmly  commending  their  noble  tone,  has  condemned  the 
form  into  which  our  author  has  chosen  to  cast  her  sonnets.  We 
concur  with  him  in  this  judgment,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that 
they  have  lost  much,  both  in  mclod}'-  and  point,  by  their  ill-chosen 
structure.  The  finish  of  these  little  pieces, — in  which  the  bril- 
liance of  the  gem  depends  so  much  upon  the  style  of  the  setting, — 
would  certainly  have  been  more  exquisite,  had  she  chosen  the 
simpler  forms,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
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of  Shakspeare  glided  with  easy  grace.  It  is  true  that  she  may 
cite  such  exemplars  as  Petrarca  himself,  and  Uhland,  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  among  others,  for  this  mode  of  fashioning  the  frame- 
work of  her  thought ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  artificial,  and  tends 
to  mar  the  sweetness  of  the  strain.  Bilt  the  beauty  of  thought 
and  the  serene  stateliness  of  soul  which  fills  these  sonnets  will 
not  let  us  note  long  in  a  carping  spirit  the  faultiness  of  their 
structure.  The  Christian  will  find  in  many  of  them  refreshing 
litterances  of  faith  in  Him  who  died  for  us,  and  in  the  ever 
l)ounteous  mercies  of  God,  and  will  set  these  precious  clusters 
plucked  from  the  Vine  of  the  garden  of  God  side  by  side  with 
such  closet  treasures  as  George  Herbert's  holy  breathings,  and 
the  best  of  Keble's.  We  give  one  of  the  sonnets  as  a  fitting 
xylose  to  our  meagre  notice : 

OURS. 

''  Most  perfect  attribute  of  love,  that  knows 

No  separate  self, — no  conscious  mine  nor  thine; 

But  mystic  union,  closer,  more  divine 
Than  wedded  soul  and  body  can  disclose. 
No  flush  of  pleasure  on  thy  forehead  glows. 
No  mist  of  feeling  in  thine  eyes  can  shine, 

No  faintest  pain  surprise  thee,  but  there  goes 
The  lightning-spark  along  love's  viewless  line, 

Bearing  with  instant  message  to  ray  heart, 
Responsive  recognition.     Suns  or  showers 

May  come  between  as ;  silences  may  part ; 
The  rushing  world  know  not,  nor  care  to  know  ; — 
Yet  back  and  forth  the  flashing  secrets  go, 

Whose  sacred,  only  sesame  is, — ours !''"' 


Faith's  Battles  and  Victories;  or,  Thoughts  for  Troublous 
Times.  Rev.  John  S.  Grasty.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  770  Broadway,  Corner  9th  Street.  1870. 
Pp.  285.     16mo. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  popular  religious  volumes  which 
•ever  came  into  our  hands.  The  author  says  it  is  his  purpose  to 
"  verify  the  opinion,  that  in  every  leading  event  and  character  of 
the  Bible  a  lesson  is  inculcated,  both  specific  and  distinctive," 
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and  that  his  studj  of  the  Oracles  has  showed  him  "unity  in 
diversity  in  the  great  purposes  of  God  throughout  centuries  of 
time,  and  in  countries  the  most  remote."  Accordingly  he  aims 
to  illustrate  the  great  lesson  of  faith  in  God's  grace  and  God's 
providence,  from  a  grekt  variety  of  histories  of  the  worthies  in 
the  gallery  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  generally  the  wliole  history, 
but  special  parts  of  the  history  of  each,  that  Mr.  Grasty  dis- 
cusses. And  so  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob,  Job,  Balaam,  Moses,  Mor- 
decai,  Samson,  Nehemiah,  Paul  and  Silas,  and  Stephen,  etc., 
are  made  to  teach  us  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 

It  is  not  a  critical,  but  a  practical  work,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  be  very  popular.  The  author  has  fine  descriptive  powers,  but 
he  never  loses  sight  for  a  moment  of  his  main  point.  Many  of 
his  views  are  original,  and  all  appear  to  be  sound.  We  could 
only  regret  that  some  of  his  chapters,  as  for  example,  that  on 
Job,  are  too  short  to  be  thoroughly  complete  in  the  discussion. 

As  samples  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  author,  we  quote 
a  few  paragraphs : 

"  What  a  singular  history  is  this  !  What  a  medley  of  virtue 
and  vice !  And  yet  the  name  of  Samson  is  enrolled  among  the 
worthies.  For  the  time  would  fail  me,  says  the  Apostle,  to  tell 
of  Gideon  and  of  Barak  and  of  Samson,  etc.,  who  through  faith 
subdued  kingdoms,  etc.  Nor  was  this  information  imparted 
without  merciful  design.  A  variety  of  examples  are  furnished 
in  the  Scriptures,  not  only  for  warning  and  reproof,  but  encour- 
agement and  consolation.  The  substantial  identity  of  human 
•experience  in  every  generation  is  clearly  revealed.  Many  unin- 
spired biographies  are  not  well  calculated  to  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded and  support  the  weak.  A  good  man  dies,  and  a  too 
partial  friend  gathers  up  all  favorable  incidents  and  sends  these 
forth  to  mankind  as  a  veritable  'Memoir.'  Every  deed  of 
•charity,  every  noble  act  of  self-denial,  all  the  painstaking  of  life 
is  recorded.  But  seasons  of  shortcoming,  periods  of  wavering 
and  doubt,  grievous  falls  and  days  of  unfaithfulness,  these  dere- 
lictions are  carefully  withheld. 

"  The  humble  but  conscientious  reader  is  pointed  to  a  model 
which  discourages  rather  than  inspires.  For  the  reflection  is 
irresistible,  that  if  such  biography  be  reliable,  then  true  piety  is 
attainable  only  by  the  few,  and  the  soul  that  opened  the  '  Memoir ' 
ior  sola/^fi  and  xjojisolation  goes  away  discomforted,  if  not  in 
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despair.     The  bruised  reed  is  broken,  and  the  smoking  flax  is 
quenched.     But  can  that  be  a  true  history  which  developes  the 
life  under  phases  the  most  favorable  ?     For,  does  not  the  scut 
need  to  know,  for  admonition  and  instruction,  not  only  the  good, 
but  also  the  evil?     Nothing  short  of  this  is  unsuspicious  and  edi- 
fying biography.     For  the   chart   of  a  journey  that   includes 
smooth  places  exclusively,  and  leaves  out  the  rough,  is  not  only 
imperfect  in  outline,  but  may  prove  fatally  deceptive.     If  gulfs 
are  to  be  crossed,  if  defiles  are  to  be  passed,  and   if  here  and 
there  the   foregoing  pilgrim   has  fallen    and   been   wounded,  the 
whole  truth  must  be  told.     A  map  that  comprehends  meadow 
and  pasture  ground,  and  omits  wilderness  and  sterile  waste,  is  no 
inapt  illustration  of  those  uninspired  biographies,  which  depict 
most  gloriously  the  triumphs  of  grace  and  pass  over   in  silence 
the  ever-recurring  declensions.     The  Scriptures  are  honest,  and 
therefore  comfort  while   they  warn.     The  inspired  penman  tells 
the  whole  story.     When  Abraham  obeys  God  and  lays  Isaac  his 
only  son  on  the  altar,  the  allegiance  is  credited,  and  patriarchal 
example  held   up   for  imitation.     But   when   the  father   of  the 
faithful  prevaricates   and  deals  unfairly  with   Abimelech,  then 
this  transaction,  too,  is   also   minutely  recorded.     On  one  page 
we  have  Jacob  wrestling  with  an  angel,  and  as  a  prince  prevail- 
ing with    God  ;   but  the  faithful  historian  on  another  faithfully 
depicts  Israel's  complaints,  when  blinded  by  sorrow,  he  exclaim- 
ed, Joseph  is  not  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  je  will  take  Benjamin 
away;  all  these  things  are  against  mc.     Lot   is  counted  among 
the  worthies,  but  how  particularly  and  graphically  are  described 
all  his  melancholy  defections  and  backslidings  !     At  one  moment 
David's   fidelity,  courage,  and  magnanimity,  are  the  subjects  of 
comment;  but   a  faithful  revelation  does  not  hesitate,  on   the 
other  hand,  to  make  bare  his  occasional  impurity  and   blood- 
guiltiness.     Jehovah  himself  is  the  witness  for  Job  that  he  was  a 
just  man  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil ;  but  when  an  hour 
of  unwonted  agony  and  temptation  arrived,  there  are  registered 
intimations  of  frailty  and  imperfection  even  in  the  righteous  man 
of  Uz.      For  Job  in   his  disquietude  cursed  the  day  wherein  he 
was  born.     The  Master  makes   the  inquiry,  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  the   Son  of  man  am  ?     And  Simon  Peter  answered  and 
said,  Thou  ^art  the    Christ,  the   Son   of  the   living   God.     And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  I  say    also  unto  thee  that  thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this   rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.     But  it  is  recorded  of 
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this  same  disciple,  that  afterward  he  denied  bitterly,  with  an  oath, 
the  blessed  Saviour  whom  he  had  so  nobly  confessed. 

"And  hence  the  erring  but  penitent  soul  feels  disburdened 
when  it  turns  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  from  those  exagger- 
ated, not  to  say  romantic,  accounts  of  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver,"  histories  of  a  struggle  without  weariness,  battles 
without  scars,  and  a  pilgrimage  through  pitch  and  defilement, 
with  garments  all  white  and  unsullied.  The  reader  feels  that 
between  himself  and  those  heroes  of  uninspired  story  there  is  an 
impassable  gulf;  but  when  the  divine  record  is  searched,  the  per- 
sonages there  are  one's  own  kindred  and  blood,  the  veritable 
descendants  of  the  same  common  father.  And  as  page  after 
page  is  perused,  the  hopes  of  the  believer  revive,  and  'the  head 
is  lifted  up '  at  the  thought,  that  saints  of  all  ages  endured  iden- 
tical temptation,  and  stemmed  the  same  floods  through  which  he 
now  passes.   Pp.  146-150. 

"There  is,  however,  in  every  community  a  particular  class, 
the  severity  of  whose  judgments  are  in  exact  disproportion  to 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  own  gracious  attainment.     Nor 
are  these  censors  to  be  found  always  among  the  impious  and 
sceptical.     For  it  was  a  member  of  the  church  who  strained  at 
a  gnat  and  swallowed   a  camel;  who  devoured  widows'  houses, 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ;  while  he  thanked  God 
publicly  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  are.     It  was  the  Scribe 
and  the  Pharisee  who  built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  and  gar- 
nished the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  whilst,  as  yet,  their  own 
garments  were  reeking  with  all  the  martyred  blood  from  Abel  to 
Zacharias.     It   was  the   professedly  righteous  man    who    paid 
tithes  of  anise,  mint,  and  cummin  ;  while  the  weightier  matters 
of  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  were  forgotten.     It  was  an 
ecclesiastical  ruler  who  flaunted  his  own  righteousness  in  the  face 
of  the  Almighty,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mercy  seat  vilified 
the  publican.   Pp.  154,  155. 

"Governments  are  changed,  ecclesiastical  forms  can  be  alter- 
ed, centuries  may  pass,  but  the  generation  of  Pharisees  never 
perishes.  Wherever  society  exists  the  same  plausible  sect  can 
be  found.  Cold,  money-loving,  with  a  nature  too  passionless  to 
be  overborne  by  fiery  temptation,  and  a  soul  too  avaricious  and 
sordid  to  gratify  craving,  the  sleek  conventionalist  boasts  of  os- 
tensible w^ell-doing,  while  inside  the  heart  there  are  rottenness 
and  corruption.  This  man  is  regularly  at  church,  sanctimonious 
in  manner,  and  in  the  performance  of  certain  outward  obliga- 
tions rigidly  punctilious.  Secret  sins  are  atoned  for  by  external 
conformity.     But  if  a  brother  is  tempted  and  openly  stumbles, 
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the  ceremonial  professor  grows  bitter  and  indignant.  Against 
the  dram-drinker,  the  swearer,  the  devotee  of  pleasure,  the  zeal 
of  this  Jehu  is  preeminently  directed.  Ought  not  mankind  ta 
be  sanctified?  This  man  pays  promptly  his  pew  rents,  patron- 
izes the  preacher,  speaks  well  of  religion,  casts  a  mite  into  the 
treasury,  sits  down  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  holds  in  utter  detes- 
tation those  frailties  and  blackslidings  of  the  passionate  and 
daring  which  are  patent  to  the  world,  and  yield  no  percentage. 
The  sepulchre  is  well  garnished  and  multitudes  are  deceived. 
But  must  not  the  patience  of  every  good  man  be  tried  when  the 
mask  is  removed,  and  the  hypocrite  appears  in  his  nakedness, 
oppressing  the  hireling,  and  despoiling  the  poor,  heaping  up 
riches  by  usury,  and  extorting  without  scruple  gains  that  are 
unlawful  from  the  straits  of  the  unfortunate?  Noah  and  Lot 
were  overtaken  by  drunkenness  ;  David  was  guilty  even  of  adul- 
tery and  murder;  while  a  disciple  of  Jesus  denied  him  with  an 
oath  ;  but  these  men  afterwards  repented  and  were  saved.  But 
it  is  a  solemn  and  significant  saying  of  the  Master,  *  Children, 
how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  Achan,  Balaam,  Elisha's  servant.  Dives,  Ananias,  Sap- 
phira,  and  Judas,  these  are  the  unequivocal  beacons  which  indi- 
cate inevitably  the  doom  of  the  covetous."    Pp.  156-158. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DOCTRINAL  VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

Novum  Testamentum  Grsece  et  Latine.  Carolus  Lachmannus. 
Berlin :  1832,  1842. 

Tregelles  on  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
London :  Bagster.     1854. 

Novum  Testamentum  Greece.  Edited  by  Constantine  Tisch- 
ENDORF.     Leipsic:    1862. 

Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  with  Intro- 
duction and  Various  Readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated 
Manuscripts  of  the  Original  Greek  Text.  By  C.  Tisciien- 
DORF.     Tauchnitz  Edition.     Leipsic :    1869. 

Bihliorum  Oodex  Sinait.  Petropolitanus,  Eac  Simile.  By  Con- 
stantine Tischendorf.  (Imperial  Edition,  Folio.)  St.  Peters- 
burg.    A.  D.  1862. 

The  magnificent  work,  whose  name  stands  last  in  this  list,  may 
be  said  to  complete  a  marked  stage  in  the  progress,  or  at  least 
in  the  rotation,  of  the  art  of  biblical  criticism.  It  very  properly 
suggests,  not  only  some  inquiry  into  the  value  and  authority  of 
the  Sinai  manuscript  introduced  to  the  learned  world  by  Dr. 
Constantine  Tischendorf,  but  a  review  and  comparison  of  the 
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present  and  fashionable  opinions  of  biblical  critics.  We  call 
these  the  opinions  now  fashionable ;  for  those  who  watch  the 
course  of  this  art,  are  aware  that  there  is  as  truly  a  fashion  in 
it — infecting  its  votaries — as  in  ladies'  bonnets,  medicines,  or 
cravats. 

"VYe  will  premise  by  stating  a  few  conclusions,  in  which  all 
schools  of  learned  critics  may  be  said  to  agree  with  the  enlight- 
ened friends  of  the  Bible.  First:  No  one  claims  for  the  Textus 
Jiecephcs,  or  common  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  any 
sacred  right,  as  though  it  represented  the  ipsissima  verba,  written 
by  the  inspi^'ed  men  in  every  case.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  it  is  but  a  reprint,  substantially,  of  Erasmus's  l^ifth  Basle 
Edition  ot'  the  New  Testament,  which  that  eminent  scholar 
edited  from  a  few  manuscripts,  for  none  of  which  an  eminent 
antiquity  was  claimed,  and  belonging,  in  the  main,  to  the  Kon/} 
"Eiicucjir,  or  Constantinopolitan  family  ;  and  that  it  is  just  as  it  has 
been  transmitted  from  his  day,  through  the  presses  of  Robert 
Stephens  in  Paris,  and  the  Elzevirs  of  Holland.  It  is  therefore 
not  asserted  to  be  above  emendation.  But,  second :  This  received 
text  contains  undoubtedly  all  the  essential  facts  and  doctrines 
intended  to  be  set  down  by  the  inspired  writers;  for  if  it  were 
corrected  with  the  severest  hand,  by  the  light  of  the  most  diver- 
gent various  readings  found  in  any  ancient  MS.  or  version,  not 
a  single  doctrine  of  Christianity,  nor  a  single  cardinal  fact, 
would  be  thereby  expunged.  Third  :  As  more  numerous  colla- 
tions of  ancient  documents  are  made,  the  number  of  various 
readings  is,  of  course,  greatly  increased ;  but  yet  the  effect  of 
these  comparisons  is,  on  the  whole,  to  confirm  the  substantial 
correctness  of  the  received  text  more  and  more.  This  is  because 
these  various  readings  (which  are  now  counted  by  the  hundred 
thousand)  are  nearly  all  exceedingly  minute  and  trivial ;  and 
chiefly  because,  while  they  diverge,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
from  the  received  text,  the  divergence  is  always  within  these 
minute  bounds ;  which  proves  that  text  to  be  always  within  a 
very  slight  distance,  if  at  all  removed,  from  the  infallible  auto- 
graphs. It  is  as  though  an  engineer  were  attempting  to  fix  the 
exact  line  of  some  ancient  road.     The  common  tradition  points 
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to  an  existing  road  as  being  the  same.  Some  attempts  to  verify 
its  site,  by  the  data  given  by  ancient  mathematicians  and  geo- 
graphers, show  that  the  ancient  track  probably  varied  a  foot  or 
two  here  and  there.  -  This  discovery  greatly  excites  the  engi- 
neer's curiosity ;  he  ransacks  the  ancient  writers,  and  finds  a 
great  many  other  data.  These,  upon  the  severest  application, 
show  a  multitude  of  other  points  where  the  modern  road  probably 
varied  a  minute  space  from  the  original.  But  they  all  concur  in 
greatly  increasing  the  evidence,  that  the  ancient  track  was,  with 
these  minute  exceptions,  just  where  it  now  is  ;  and  even  if  all  the 
variations  of  site  were  introduced,  the  road  would  still  lie  upon 
the  same  bed  substantially.  The  wayfarer  may  then  be  fully 
reassured ;  and  leaving  the  antiquaries  to  fatigue  themselves 
with  their  squabbles,  whether  at  this  valley  or  that  rivulet  the 
ancient  thoroughfare  lay  a  foot  more  to  the  right  or  a  foot  to 
the  left,  he  would  joyfully  proceed,  confident  that  the  existing 
one  was  still  the  "King's  ancient  highway  of  holiness,"  and 
that  it  would  lead  him  to  the  city  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 
Such  is  the  resultant  total  of  this  criticism,  with  all  its  vari- 
ations ;  and  this  is  gladly  admitted  by  all  right-minded  critics, 
from  the  pious  Bengel  to  this  day.  Fourth:  The  admitted 
result  of  more  extensive  and  thorough  collations  of  the  received 
text  with  ancient  documents  is  to  retrieve  its  credit,  even  as  to 
the  slight  degree  in  which  earlier  criticism  seemed  to  impugn  it. 
No  respectable  critic  would  now  hazard  his  credit  by  proposing 
as  many  emendations  as  Griesbach ;  and  it  is  said  that  Tischen- 
dorf,  in  his  latest  edition,  restores  a  number  of  the  received  read- 
ings which  he  had  himself  criticised  in  his  earlier  ones. 

It  may  also  be  premised,  that  since  critical  investigations  have 
reached  the  results  admitted  above,  and  since  the  most  laborious 
research  seems  to  give  so  small  a  promise  of  a  definite  end  of 
debate  on  the  remaining  and  unessential  variations,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  that  this  branch  of  study  has  lost  its  interest 
with  the  more  practical  and  vigorous  judgments.  Such  men  feel 
that  they  have  something  better  to  do  with  their  time  and  ener- 
gies. The  minds  for  which  criticism  retains  its  fascination  are 
usually  of  that  peculiar  and  "crotchety"  type  found  among 
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antiquarians.  The  intelligent  reader  is  therefore  not  surprised 
to  find,  along  with  much  labor  and  learning,  a  "plentiful  lack" 
of  sober  and  convincing  common  sense. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  let  us  review  the  different  codes  of 
judicial  canons  which  the  critics  of  the  text  have  constructed. 
We  shall  find  them  continually  varying,  each  one  obnoxious  to 
grave  objections,  and  the  question  still  unsettled.  We  find,  then, 
that  Bentley,  the  great  English  critic,  proposed  to  discard  the 
use  of  ''^conjecture,''  and  to  reform  the  text  by  the  supposed 
agreement  of  the  oldest  Greek  and  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  The 
celebrated  Bengel  proposed  to  consider  the  recensions  or  fami- 
lies of  extant  MSS.,  as  divided  into  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Asiatic ;  and  to  give  to  the  former,  as  represented  by  the  Alex- 
andrine MS.,  the  decided  preference.  Ilis  critical  canon  for 
deciding  between  competing  readings  was  :  ^^  FrocUvi  scriptioni 
jyrcestat  ardua" — the  difiicult  reading  has  the  preference  over 
the  easy  one.  The  learned  Arminian,  Wetstein,  in  his  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  discarded  all  distribution  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  into  families  or  recensions.  He  diff'ered  diametri- 
cally from  Bentley,  in  using  "conjecture"  freely  to  determine 
the  true  reading,  and  in  condemning  the  oldest  Greek  codices 
which  showed  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  oldest  MS.  of 
Jerome's  Latin  version  (the  ones  which  both  Bentley  and  Bengel 
chiefly  valued)  as  having  been  interpolated  from  the  Latin,  and 
so  of  little  authority.  He  determined  the  weight  of  competing 
codices  as  witnesses  for  or  against  a  given  reading  chiefly  by 
their  number.  The  majority  ruled  with  him.  The  celebrated 
Griesbach,  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  constructed  a  critical 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  departed  again  from  these  doctrines 
of  Wetstein.  He  distributed  the  ancient  codices  into  three 
families  or  recensions,  (not  absolutely,  but  generally  distinguish- 
ed by  the  character  of  their  variations) :  a  western  family,  origi- 
nally used  by  the  churches  of  West  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Gaul;  an  Alexandrine  recension  and  a  Byzantine.  The  first 
he  considered  the  oldest ;  the  last  the  most  recent  and  mixed, 
and  therefore  of  least  authority.  This  family  he  found  nearest 
to  the   received   text,    and  the  individual  MSS.  in   it  strictly 
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resembling  each  other.  Such  was  also  substantially  the  view 
of  Michaelis.  Griesbach's  fundamental  canon  -was,  that  each  of 
these  families  or  recensions  constituted  an  independent  witness 
for  or  against  a  reading.  That  reading  was  entitled  usually  to 
stand,  which  was  supported  by  two  out  of  the  three  families.  He 
made  use  of  *' conjecture,"  but  did  not  claim  for  it  the  right  to 
introduce  a  reading,  unless  it  was  supported  also  by  some  ancient 
evidence,  either  of  MS.,  or  patristic  citation.  When  it  seemed 
doubtful  for  which  of  two  readings  the  ancient  witnesses  bore 
strongest  testimony,  he  gave  the  preference  to  that  which  was 
unusual,  over  that  which  was  usual ;  to  the  shorter  over  the 
longer ;  to  the  unintelligible  one  over  the  clear ;  and  to  the 
harsh  over  the  smooth. 

The  next  critic  was  Hug,  who  overthrew  Griesbach's  system 
of  recensions  utterly.  He  distributes  the  ancient  codices  into 
three  recensions:  that  of  Origen,  in  Palestine;  of  Hesychius, 
in  Alexandria;  and  of  Lucian,  in  Antioch  and  Byzantium.  The 
acute  and  learned  Irish  divine,  Nolan,  in  his  "Inquiry  into  the 
Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,"  (a  work  which  defends  the 
received  text  with  matchless  ingenuity  and  profound  learning,) 
also  demolished  Griesbach's  system.  Nolan's  object  is  to  prove 
the  Byzantine  family  of  codices,  which  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  commonly  received  text,  the  oldest  and  purest.  This 
recension  he  considers  to  be  represented  in  the  Moscow^  MS., 
whose  authority  had  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Matthiae,  on 
grounds  similar  to  Dr.  Nolan's.  He  also  shows  that  Griesbach's 
preference  for  the  Alexandrine  codices,  and  for  Origen  their 
supposed  editor,  was  utterly  wrong;  there  being  no  evidence 
that  Origen's  authority  ever  affected  the  text  of  the  codices  used 
in  Alexandria,  and  that  father  being  moreover  utterly  untrust- 
worthy as  a  witness  to  the  state  of  the  text.  Dr.  Nolan  sub- 
stantiates his  valuation  of  the  three  recensions  which  he  recog- 
nises, chiefly  by  a  comparison  with  the  Latin  versions.  He 
regards  Jerome's  version  as  representative  of  the  codices  current 
in  Palestine  in  the  fourth  century;  and  the  old  Italic  as  repre- 
senting that  text  originally  current  in  Asia  Minor  and  Byzan- 
tium.    To  this   fact,   his  chief  witness  is  the  splendid   Brescia 
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MS.  of  the  Latin  version,  which  he  believes  to  be  unquestion- 
ably the  uncorrupted  old  Italic,  and  which  corresponds  remark- 
ably "with  the  Moscow  and  other  Bjzantine  codices. 

The  system  afterwards  adopted  (183G)  in  Scholz'  New  Testa- 
ment was  substantially  similar.  lie  found  two  prevalent  recen- 
sions or  families  of  manuscripts,  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Byzan- 
tine. The  latter  contains  many  ^IS.,  the  former  few.  He  gives 
many  strong  arguments  to  show,  from  the  scenes  of  the  apostles' 
and  evangelists'  labors,  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  from  the  early  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens,  that  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  correct 
MSS.  would  be  preserved  in  the  Constantinopolitaii  churches 
and  monasteries.  He  also  argues  from  internal  marks,  that  the 
few  codices  of  the  Alexandrine  family  were  not  copied  for  the 
purposes  of  Church  use,  and  did  not,  at  the  early  date  when 
they  were  transcribed,  represent  the  lonvii  iK(]oair.  ])r.  Scholz 
devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  exclusively  to  travels,  collation 
of  MSS.,  and  similar  critical  labors,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
examined  and  compared  six  hundred  and  thirty  MSS.  The 
result  of  this  immense  labor  was  to  reinstate  the  credit  of  the 
received  text  in  a  multitude  of  places  where  Griesbach  had 
assailed  it,  and  to  show  that  it  presents  the  most  trustworthy 
text  extant. 

\Ye  now^  reacli  what  may  be  called  the  recent  school  of  biblical 
critics,  represented  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and 
Alford.  Their  common  traits  may  be  said  to  be  an  almost  con- 
temptuous dismissal  of  the  received  text,  as  unworthy  not  only 
of  coniidence,  but  almost  of  notice;  the  rejection  qf  the  great 
mass  of  the  codices  of  the  aomv)  PHdomr  as  recent  and  devoid  of 
nearly  all  authority;  and  the  settlement  of  the  text  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  very  few  MSS.  for  which  they  claim  a  superior 
antiquity,  with  the  support  of  a  few  fathers  and  versions,  wdiom 
they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  judicious  and  trustworthy. 

Lachmann  (whoso  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  Berlin  in  1832  and  1850,)  professes  to 
reject  conjecture  utterly,  as  a  basis  for  the  introduction  of  a 
reading;  and  boasts  that  there  is  not  an  emendation  in  his  whole 
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edition  which  rests  on  that  foundation.  His  system  of  judicial 
canons  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up  in  this  maxim:  that  those 
are  the  true  readings  of  the  inspired  writers  which  are  supported 
by  the  testes  vetustissimi  et  longinqui.  That  is,  if  he  finds  a 
given  reading  sustained  by  very  old  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers, 
from  very  remote  quarters  of  Christendom,  this  is  the  reading 
which  was  originally  written.  And  there  are,  in  his  eyes,  very 
few  of  either  which  are  safe  witnesses.  Among  the  fathers,  he 
relies  chiefly  upon  the  quotations  of  Irenjjeus,  Origen,  and  Cy- 
prian; among  the  versions,  upon  the  pure  codices  (as  he  sup- 
poses them)  of  Jerome,  and  among  the  Greek  MSS.  upon  the 
Vatican,  Alexandrine,  Codex  Ephremi,  and  a  few  others.  The 
Latin  Brescia  Codex,  which  Nolan  regarded  as  so  evidently  a 
precious  and  uncorrupted  exemplar  of  the  Old  Italic,  he  deems 
worthless,   as   being   interpolated  from   the  Greek  of  the   Koivy 

The  system  of  Tischendorf  is  very  simple,  consisting  in  the 
adoption  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  oldest  Greek  Codices  as 
his  guides,  the  Sinaitic,  discovered  and  edited  by  himself,  the 
Vatican,  the  Alexandrine;  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the 
more  ancient  fragments,  and  of  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Sahidic 
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Tregelles  proposes  as  an  unfailing  means  for  discriminating 
the  authoritative  <;odices  from  the  incorrect,  the  following,  which 
he  vaunts  as  his  canon  of  "comparative  criticism."  Select  a 
father  of  the  second  or  third  century  who  is  trustworthy,  and 
who  appears  to  quote  verbatim.  If  he  quotes  such  readings,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  as  are  characteristic  of  a  given  codex  or  ver- 
sion now  existing,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  this  codex 
or  version  is,  in  general,  a  correct  example  of  the  actual  Bible 
which  that  father  used ;  that  is,  of  the  recognised  text  of  the 
second  or  third  century.  Tregelles  especially  lauds  Lachmann, 
because  he  first  introduced  the  fashion  distinctively,  of  ignoring 
the  Greek  vulgate  or  received  text  as  simply  naught,  and  of 
constructing  his  supposed  original  text  wholly  from  other  testi- 
monies. This  method,  substantially  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  and 
by  Alford,  no  longer  retains  the  received  text  as  a  common  basis 
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for  emendation,  or  standard  of  comparison,  or  even  as  a  mere 
cord  upon  "which  to  string  the  proposed  corrections,  but  proceeds 
to  construct  a  text  just  as  though  it  never  existed. 

It  is  this  objectionable  and  mischievous  feature  of  the  later 
criticism,  which,  as  we  believe,  especially  demands  the  notice  of 
biblical  scholars  at  this  time.  Its  natural  result  will  be,  that  the 
Church  of  God  will  finally  have  no  New  Testament  at  all.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  received  text  is  that  which  is 
now  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  in  the  popular  versions 
of  King  James,  of  Luther,  the  Douay,  the  Genevan,  Diodati's, 
and  the  other  European  languages.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  labors  of  any  learned  critic  will  persuade  either  of  these 
nations  to  surrender  its  version  for  a  new  one?  It  is  very  clear 
that,  practically,  the  people  must  either  trust  the  Bibles  they 
have,  or  believe  in  none.  For  there  is  no  practicable  substitute. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  no  two  of  the  critics  are  agreed; 
no  one  of  them  is  willing  to  adopt  the  text  as  settled  by  any 
other;  their  art  has  not  found,  and  probably  never  will  find,  an 
authoritative  umpire,  to  end  their  difi*erences.  Tregelles  has 
published  a  vast  list,  covering  ninety-four  8vo.  pages,  of  the  de- 
partures of  the  four  leading  editors  whom  he  admires,  Gricsbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  from  the  received  text. 
Their  number  is  more  than  nine  thousand.  That  is,  there  are 
so  many  places  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  critics  diff*ers  from 
the  received  text.  But  the  sam&  tables  evince  that  the  critics 
differ  among  each  other  in  more  than  nine  thousand  places  !  A 
notable  proof  this,  that  the  work  of  either  one  of  them  is  still 
farther  from  being  supported  by  the  common  consent,  than  the 
much  abused  received  text.  Hence,  it  appears  manifestly,  that 
if  the  latter  is  expelled  from  the  use  and  confidence  of  the- 
Church,  it  will  practically  be  left  with  no  New  Testament. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  received  text  was  confessedly 
printed  from  a  few  MSS.  and  versions,  of  inferior  authority  and 
age;  if  it  is  confessedly  erroneous  in  some  places,  and  probably 
so  in  many;  if  the  absurd  ground  is  relinquished  on  which  its- 
advocates  once  presumed  to  sanctify  its  very  errors:  why  shall 
it  claim  the  retention  of  its  place?     We  reply,  because  it  is  the- 
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received  text.  Some  possible  rival  text  may  be  better  entitled  to 
that  place,  hut  it  does  not  hold  it,  and  cannot  win  it.  There 
cannot  be  in  Christendom  any  common  tribunal  of  criticism,  by 
which  the  most  meritorious  text  can  now  be  installed  in  that 
place.  Let  it  be,  that  the  received  text  has  usurped  the  position 
by  accident,  or  been  assigned  to  it  by  providence,  the  all-impor- 
tant fact  is,  that  it  holds  it.  It  is  far  better  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  that  Christendom  should  recognise,  as  a  commonly  received 
Bible,  a  less  accurate  text,  than  that  it  should  recognise  none. 
Are  then  the  fruits  of  biblical  criticism  to  remain  unemployed, 
and  admitted  errors  in  the  received  text  uncorrected?  We 
reply,  not  at  all.  Let  all  real  emendations  be  made,  but  in  the 
more  modest  method  of  our  fathers.  The  received  text  should 
still  be  retained  by  all,  not  as  a  standard  of  absolute  accuracy, 
but  as  a  common  standard  of  reference;  and  the  proposed  changes 
of  the  reading  should  be  appended,  and  left  each  to  stand  upon 
its  own  evidences.  The  received  text  would  then  be  expounded 
to  the  Church  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  teachers  in 
each  instance.  Such  only  would  be  the  result  upon  the  more 
audacious  plan  of  our  recent  critics;  for  of  course  each  teacher 
will  exercise  the  same  liberty  and  discretion  in  amending  or 
retrenching  their  emendations  which  they  have  exercised  upon 
the  received  text.  The  practical  diifercnce  then,  which  would 
result  from  the  method  which  we  resist,  would  be  only  this,  that 
the  Church  would  no  longer  have  a  Bible  in  common;  and  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  compensate  for  this  immense  loss. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  most  dissatisfied  of  these  critics  confesses 
that  the  received  text  still  presents  every  fact  and  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  system  uncorrupted,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  most 
unwarrantable  exaggeration  of  their  own  results,  to  aim,  for  the 
sake  of  them,  at  the  suppression  of  our  common  edition. 

We  proceed  next  to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  the  judicial 
canons  by  which  these  critics  attempt  to  discriminate  the  true 
readings  are  not  only  still  unsettled,  and  in  part  contradictory,  but 
obnoxious  to  grave  objections.  The  brief  summary  which  we  have 
given  above,  of  the  statement  of  those  supposed  principles  by 
different  critics,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  first  part.     Let  us  now 
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bring  those  canons  in  which  the  recent  school  are  most  nearly 
agreed,  to  the  test  of  reason.  In  attempting  this,  we  assume 
that  although  altogether  inferior  to  these  professional  experts  in 
the  knowledge  of  details  and  antiquarian  facts,  we  are  entitled 
to  employ  our  humble  common  sense  upon  those  deductions 
from  their  details,  which  they  themselves  offer  to  the  common 
sense  of  Christians.  Their  labor  with  musty  old  parchments, 
and  their  familiarity  with  them  we  do  not  propose  to  contest. 
In  these  particulars  we  are  to  them,  of  course,  as  children  to 
Anakim.  But  they  propound  to  us,  in  their  own  way,  the  data 
which  they  say  are  collected  from  these  their  eminent  researches. 
They  invite  us  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  conclusions 
they  wish  to  draw  therefrom.  Then,  say  we,  those  conclusions 
must  be  considered  by  us  in  the  light  of  our  own  reason.  We 
presume  that  the  antiquaries  have  no  such  monopoly  of  common 
sense  as  that  which  we  have  conceded  them  of  their  critical  lore. 
We  shall  therefore  venture  to  apply  that  common  sense  to  their 
own  showing  of  their  data  and  facts;  not  having  before  our  eyes 
any  terror  of  the  odious  charge  of  intrusion  into  things  too  high 
for  us. 

Let  us,  as  a  preliminary  task,  test  the  soundness  of  that  boast 
which  the  recent  critics  usually  echo  from  Lachmann;  that  they 
discard  conjecture  as  a  guide  to  correct  readings,  and  rely  in 
preference  upon  the  testimony  of  competent  ancient  witnesses. 
Do  they  really  discard  conjecture?  And  is  it  proper  to  do  so? 
By  a  conjectural  reading  they  mean  one  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  its  internal  evidences.  Now  the  earlier  German  critics 
used  inferences  from  internal  evidences  with  such  preposterous 
license,  and  with  such  results,  as  might  well  give  pause  to  any 
cautious  or  fair  mind.  But  to  discard  internal  evidence  from 
criticism  is  the  other  extreme;  and  it  may  be  equally  reckless. 
Who  would  dispute  that  an  undeniable  anachronism,  for  instance, 
in  a  w^ork  to  which  infallibility  was  conceded,  must  be  the  result 
of  a  spurious  reading?  But  the  ground  of  the  conclusion  is 
internal  evidence,  i.  e.,  conjecture^  a  laying  together  of  contra- 
dictories, demonstrating  the  inferential  (but  indisputable)  truth, 
that  the  pen  of  the  infallible  writer  did  not  write  that  statement. 
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impossible  to  be  true,  which  we  now  read  in  the  distant  copy  of 
his  book.  The  obvious  rule  on  this  point,  then,  is  that  internal 
evidence  is  to  be  used,  but  with  caution.  Again,  Lachmann 
plumes  himself  that  there  is  not  a  single  reading  in  his  critical 
edition  which  rests  on  conjecture;  all  are  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  testes  vetustissimi  et  longinqui.  But  when  we  come 
to  his  selection  of  the  witnesses,  he  gives  us  nothing  but  "conjec- 
ture." No  particular  reading  rests  upon  conjecture ;  but  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  whole  is  a  bundle  of  conjectures;  that  is,  upon 
Lachmann's  inferences  from  internal  marks  about  the  writings 
which  he  selects  as  ancient  and  competent.  Why  does  he  choose 
to  believe  that  among  the  fathers  of  the  third  century,  Origen 
cites  (and  cites  literally)  the  codices  of  the  New  Testament  of 
best  authority  in  that  age ;  while  Julius  Africanus  and  Diony- 
sius  the  Great  may  not  be  trusted  as  doing  so?  Why  does  he 
rely  on  Cyprian  rather  than  Minutius  Felix  or  Arnobius  ? 
Why  does  he  conclude  that  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrine,  the 
Cambridge,  the  codex  Uphremi,  are  ancient  MSS.,  while  none  of 
the  Byzantine  are?  Why,  that  the  splendid  and  venerable  Latin 
codex  of  Brescia  was  interpolated  from  the  (worthless)  Byzan- 
tine Greek,  while  the  codex  of  Vercelli  is  more  trustworthy  ? 
None  of  these  codices  have  a  continuous,  authentic,  known  his- 
tory, lie  proceeds  only  upon  internal  evidence.  It  is  not  now 
to  our  purpose  to  inquire  whether  Lachmann  conjectures  right 
or  wrong:  his  ground  of  selection  is  but  conjecture.  This 
charge  is  eminently  true  concerning  the  age  which  they  are 
pleased  to  assign  to  those  Greek  MSS.  which  they  recommend 
to  us  as  most  venerable  :  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrine,  and  now 
the  Sinai.  It  is  expressly  admitted  that  neither  of  these  has  an 
extant  history.  No  documentary  external  evidence  exists  as 
to  the  names  of  the  copyists  who  transcribed  them,  the  date,  or 
the  place  of  their  writing.  Nobody  knows  whence  the  Vatican 
MS.  came  to  the  Pope's  library,  or  how  long  it  has  been  there. 
Nobody  ventures  to  affirm,  whether  Cyril  Lucaris  brought  the 
so-called  xilexandrine  MS.  to  London  from  Alexandria,  or  from 
the  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos.  Tischendorf  himself  was  unable 
■to  trace  the   presence  of  his  favorite  codex,  in  the  monastery  of 
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St.  Catharine  on  Mt.  Iloreb,  by  external  witnesses  higher  than 
the  12th  century.  Their  early  date  is  confessedly  assigned  them 
by  conjecture  [conjectura:  a  casting  together)  of  internal  marks. 
It  may  be  rightly  assigned;  yet,  by  conjecture.  Why,  then, 
may  not  the  antiquity  of  some  single  readings  be  correctly 
assigned  by  similar  evidence  ? 

We  shall  next  attempt  to  show  that  several  of  the  critical' 
canons  retained  by  our  recent  editors,  are,  in  their  application^ 
of  a  conjectural  nature;  and  unsafe  conjecture  at  that.  Let 
the  reader  take  first,  that  rule  which  is  in  full  force  from  Bengal 
to  Tischendorf:  "  Scriptioni proclivi 2^Ta'stat  ardua.''  Is  not  the 
"difficulty"  or  "facility"  of  the  reading  an  internal  mark? 
But  we  demur  to  the  justice  of  the  rule,  as  a  general  one.  It 
is  grounded  on  the  supposition,  that  a  copyist  is  far  more  likely 
to  take  the  liberty  of  changing  a  phrase,  in  order  to  make  it 
easier,  or  more  intelligible,  or  more  euphonious,  or  more  credi- 
ble, than  to  change  it  into  something  more  difficult,  or  harsh,  or 
unpopular.  But  we  reply  :  Is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  majority 
of  copyists  were  competent  to  judge  what  reading  would  be  more 
grammatical,  more  easy,  more  credible?  Is  it  certain  that  if 
they  did  exercise  a  license  of  changing  the  readings  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  these  advantages,  their  standard  of  taste  and 
judgment  was  identical  with  that  of  these  European  gentlemen 
of  the  10th  century  ?  We  have  but  to  remember  who  and  what 
were  tlie  probable  copyists  of  our  oldest  codices  ;  that  the  most 
of  them  were  drowsy  and  ignorant  monks,  or  the  merest  mechani- 
cal drudges;  just  as  in  classic  MSS.,  we  know  the  most  of  this 
work  was  done  by  slaves;  that  the  process  of  transcription  was, 
while  intended  to  be  servilely  faithful,  most  unintelligent  and 
humdrum;  that  a  copyist,  who  supposed  himself  more  intelli- 
gent, and  more  capable  of  useful  emendation,  was  very  likely  to 
choose  precisely  that  reading  as  most  consonant  to  his  ideas  of 
propriety  which  seems  to  our  modern  notions  most  a  solecism ; 
and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  extremely  likely,  the  very  readings 
which  our  critics  prefer,  because  they  think  them  too  difficult  to 
be  introduced  as  emendations,  were  thus  introduced  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  easier ;  and  that  the  very  readings  which 
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they  suppose  to  be  easy,  and  therefore  suspicious,  would  have 
>3truck  those  copyists,  from  their  point  of  view,  as  very  great 
solecisms.  For,  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  loose  grammar, 
the  superstitfous  exegesis,  the  strange  prescriptive  notions,  of  the 
'Christians  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  now  exploded,  will  con- 
vince a  fair  mind  how  much  more  probable  our  hypothesis  is 
than  the  other.  Doubtless,  where  our  modern  critics  find  a  read- 
ing so  difficult  or  ungrammatical  that  they  conclude  it  never 
could  have  gotten  into  the  text  had  not  the  original  author  put 
it  there,  the  more  natural  solution  is  this :  if  the  codices  show 
any  ground  to  suspect  a  various  reading,  it  was  the  difficult  one 
which  arose  from  the  mere  mechanical  inattention  of  the  copyist, 
or  from  his  lignorance  of  the  idiom  of  his  own  language,  or  from 
the  prompting  of  some  queer  theory  of  his  day,  which  is  now 
exploded  and  forgotten.  Surely  a  mere  hypothesis,  when  so 
fairly  counterpoised  by  another,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  general 
rule  of  internal  evidence. 

A  second  critical  canon  much  employed,  is  this :  Where  any 
ground  exists  for  suspecting  a  various  reading  in  any  passage 
which  has  a  parallel  in  another  gospel,  that  reading  shall  be 
condemned  as  spurious  vfhich  would  harmonise  the  two  parallel 
places  most;  and  that  reading  shall  be  held  the  original  one 
which  most  tends  to  make  them  contradict  each  other.  The 
argument  for  this  astonishing  canon  is,  that,  since  the  change 
was  made  by  somebody,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  presum- 
able it  was  made  by  the  over-zeal  of  the  copyists,  in  order  to 
hide  the  supposed  evidence  of  contradiction  between  two  inspired 
men.  Again  we  ask  :  How  much  evidence  have  we  that  these 
<;opyists  were  either  over-zealous  or  knavish  ?  Do  we  know  that 
the  pair  of  sleepvy  monks  who  were  droning  over  a  given  place 
in  Mark,  knew  anything,  or  remembered  anything,  or  cared  any- 
thing, at  the  time,  for  the  parallel  place  in  Matthew  ?  But  the 
chief  objection  ito  this  canon,  is,  that  like  some  others  which 
■evangelical  critics  have  adopted  from  the  mint  of  infidel  Ration- 
alism, its  sole  probability  is  grounded  in  the  assumption  that  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  were  not  guided  by  inspiration.  Let  us 
adopt  the  Christian  hypothesis,  .that  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
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life  were  enacted,  and  his  words  spoken,  in  a  given  waj,  and 
that  the  several  evangelists  were  inspired  of  God  to  record 
them  infallibly;  and  the  most  harmonising  readings  will  obviously 
appear  to  us  the  most  probable  readings. 

We  next  consider  that  method  of  "comparative  criticism" 
stated  on  our  197th  page,  in  which  Tregelles  confides  so  much» 
A  given  MS.  is  characterised,  in  the  main,  by  a  given  school  of 
variations  from  the  received  text.  We  consult  an  ancient  father, 
who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  quotes  his  Greek  or  Latin  Tes- 
tament literally — say  Iremcus.  We  find  that,  in  perhaps  a 
score  of  places  or  more,  his  quotations  from  Scripture  arc 
verbatim,  according  to  the  various  readings  in  the  old  MS.  in 
hand.  This  authorises  him,  Trrgolles  thinks,  to  conclude  that 
this  MS.  corresponded  verhatim  throughout,  with  the  very  Tes- 
tament which  lay  on  the  study-table  of  old  IreniKus,  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century) ;  that  we  have  in  it  an  exact  rep- 
resentation of  the  text  which  that  father  used  as  the  authentic 
one.  Now,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  the  reader,  that 
unless  we  believe  that  the  existing  MSS.  at  that  date  were  very 
strictly  conformed  to  some  distinct  ^''recensions,'"  or  families,  the 
inference  is  worthless.  For  else,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  on 
the  old  premise  of  '"''  ex  pede  Jlcrculem  ;''  it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  few  of  the  same  readings  in  Irenseus' 
Testament  proves  that  it  contained  the  whole  list  of  the  thou- 
sands of  peculiar  readings  contained  in  the  old  MS.  before  us. 
Let  us  explain  by  a  supposed  case :  Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
among  editions  of  Shakspeare  printed  in  the  19th  century,  there 
were  clearly  observable  two  schools  of  typographical  errors, 
counting  some  thousands  ;  that  the  literary  quidnuncs  had  ascer- 
tained that  this  curious  fact  arose  thus,  viz.,  that  in  the  17th 
century  there  existed  two  (and  only  two  current)  printed  editions 
of  Shakspeare,  and  these  two  sets  of  typographical  errors  exist- 
ed in  the  two  old  editions,  respectively,  distinguishing  them  from 
each  other;  and  that  all  the  very  numerous  recent  editions, 
whether  printed  by  a  Murray,  a  Harper,  or  a  Putnam,  were  but 
faithful  reprints  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  old  editions. 
All  that  is  very  intelligible.     Now  let  us  suppose  further,  that  in 
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turning  over  the  poet  Waller,  we  found,  in  some  twenty  or  fifty 
cases,  that  his  citations  from  Shakspeare  regularly  contained  the 
typographical  errors  (if  errors  they  were)  found  at  the  places 
cited,  in  the  one  school  of  our  printed  editions.     Then  we  might 
very  safely  conclude,  that  the  copy  of  Shakspeare  which  Waller 
used  was  of  that  old  edition  of  which  this  school  is  the  progeny. 
This  seems  to  be  precisely  Tregelles'  inference.     And  one  might 
possibly  go  further,  and  assume  that  possibly  the  poet  Waller 
believed  the  copy  of  Shakspeare  he  used  the  more  authentic  of 
the  two  editions  current  in  his  day.     But  now,  to  illustrate  the 
fatal  vice  of  Tregelles'  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  he  himself 
denied  the  whole  explanation  of  the  two  schools  of  modern  edi- 
tions ;  that  he  disbelieved  the  whole  theory  of  a  family  relation- 
ship between  the  two  schools,  and  two  current  old  editions  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in   the  17th  century;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly plain  that  he  has  uprooted  the  basis  of  his  own  argument. 
Now  this  is  just  what  Tregelles   and  his  friends  do:  they  dis- 
card the  whole  theory  of  distinct  ancient  ^'•recensions,'"  whether 
distributed  into  two  or  three;  they  recognise  no  distinguishing 
character  by  which  the  MSS.  and  versions  are  classed  in  fami- 
lies, save  the  old  and  the  new.    The  old,  they  believe  to  be  correct ; 
and  the  new,  incorrect.     If  this  is  true,   then  obviously  their 
"comparative    criticism"    is    baseless.     It   may    be    correctly 
inferred  that  the  Greek  Testament  which  lay  on  Irenfeus  study- 
table  corresponded  in  its  readings  with  the  various  readings  of 
the  old  MS.  we  are  examining,  in  twenty  or  fifty  cases  ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  just  as  likely  as   not,  that  these  were  all  the  peculiar 
readings  that  corresponded,  and  that  this  amount  of  correspond- 
ence was  accidental. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  our  recent  critics — that  the  oldest  are  most  trustworthy,  and 
the  more  recent  comparatively  worthless.  In  their  eyes  the 
testimony  of  one  MS.  of  the  fourth  century  is  worth  more  than 
that  of  a  whole  family  of  agreeing  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century, 
though  counted  by  the  hundred.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
maxim  is  popular  and  plausible — that  the  older  must  of  course 
be  more  accurate,  because  separated  by  fewest  transcriptions 
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from  the  original  autographs  of  the  inspired  men.    Let  us  search 
iind  see  whether  this  is  so  clear.     First :  It  might  very  well  be 
that  a  copy  transcribed  in  the  ninth  century  might  be  separated 
by  fewer  transcriptions  from  the  original  inspired  autographs 
than  another  copy  written  in  the  fourth  century.    How  ?    Thus  : 
that  this  copyist  of  the  ninth  century  may  have   copied  direct 
from  an  old  copy  of  the  second  century,  separated  by  only  two 
removes  from  the  autograph  left  by  St.  John  at  Ephesus;  where- 
as the  fourth  century  copyist  may  have  borrowed  for  transcrip- 
tion the  MS.  of  a  friend  written  a  few  months  before  from  a  MS. 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  which,  in  turn,  was  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  that  century,  which,  in  turn,  was 
copied  from  one  of  the  beginning  of  that  century,  which  again 
was  separated  by  three  or  four  transcriptions  from  the  old  second 
century  MS.  so  nearly  related  to  St.  John's.     Dr.  Tischendorf 
claims  that  he  has  effected  the  exact  parallel  of  what  we  have 
supposed.     lie  has  published  in  A.  D.  1862  a/ac  simile  edition 
of  the  Sinai  codex.     Let  it  be  supposed  that  we  have  in  our 
library  a  copy  of  Robert  Stephens'  great  edition  of  the  (despised) 
Koivy  t:K()o(ji(;,  of  the  year  1550  A.  D.     We,  proceeding  upon  the 
argument  of  Tischendorf  and  the  recent   critics,  that  the  oldest 
are  nearest  the  autographs,  claim  that  the  Folio  of  Stephens  is 
as  much  more  correct  than  the  Imperial  folio  of  Tischendorf,  as 
A.  D.  1550  is  earlier  than  A.  D.  1862.    From  this  Dr.  Tischendorf 
would  demur  energetically.     But  on  what  grounds  ?     lie  would 
claim  that  although  his  edition  is  three  hundred  years  later,  it  is 
separated  from  the  apostles  by  far  fewer  transcriptions.     lie 
would  affirm  that  his  St.  Petersburg  Folio  is  a  fac  simile  of  the 
Sinai  MS.;  that  this  is  of  the  fourth  century;  that  it  is  most 
probably   one   of  the  veritable  fifty  of  Eusebius   Caesariensis, 
transcribed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantino;  that  the  copy 
which  was  immediate  parent  to  that  was  most  probably  of  Origen's 
editing;  and  that  this  was  separated  by  very  few  transcriptions 
from  the  apostles.     Whereas  he  objects,  Stephens's  folio,  though 
printed  in   1550,   was   copied  from   the  Erasmian    and   Aldine 
editions,  but  a  little  older  than  itself;  they  in  turn  from  recent 
MSS. ;    and  these  separated  by  many  transcriptions  from  the 
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apostles.  Just  so,  we  reply,  the  date  is  worth  hut  little,  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  removes  at  which  a  given  copy  is  related  to 
the  apostolic  autographs. 

Second.    If  the  maxim  were  true  that  the  most  ancient  codices 
are  the  mo&t  trustworthy,  then  the  most  ancient  ought  to  differ 
least  inter  se.     As  we  approach  so  nearly  to  the  common  foun- 
tain-head, the  streams  ought  to  approach  more  and  to  unity.     Is 
this  so?     Now,  according  to  the  showing  of  the  critics  them- 
selves, the  case  seems  to  be  thus:  that  the  three  oldest  codices, 
the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrine,  have  what  we  shall  find  to 
be  a  very  significant  (not  to  say  suspicious)  resemblance,  in  their 
common  omission  of  a  few  readings,  to  which  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches.     But  in  other  respects  they  do  not  seem  to  approxi- 
mate identity.     Tischendorf  has  himself  given  us  a  very  striking 
proof  of  this  in  his  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the  authorised  English 
version.     He  has  given  us  there,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a 
great  many  various  readings,  as  between  his  three  favorites,  and 
not  merely  as  between  them  on  the  one  side  and  the  received 
text  on  the  other.     It  is  only  necessary  to  run  the  eye  over 
these  foot  notes,  to  see  that  while  the  variations  from  the  received 
text  are  very  numerous,  the  instances  in  which  the  Sinaitic,  Vati- 
can, and  Alexandrine  MSS.  agree  among  themselves  are  com- 
paratively rare.     The  disagreements  of  the  three  (among  them- 
selves) which  are  of  sufiicient  magnitude  to  be  represented  in 
the  English  language,  are,  upon  an  approximate  estimate,  not 
less  than  five  thousand;  and  this,  of  course,  excludes  the  minuter 
variations  of  spelling  and  arrangement,  which  disappear  in  trans- 
lation.   This  is  a  larger  number  of  various  readings  than  Augus- 
tus Hahn  has  collected,  as  worthy  of  notice,  from  all  the  critical 
labors  of  Griesbach's,  Knapp's,  Scholz's,  and  Lachmann's  New 
Testaments.     Thus  it  appears  that  the  plan  of  our  critics,  when 
executed  by  their  own  hands,  seems  to  yield  very  poor  results. 
The  three  "faithful  witnesses"  harmonise  less  with  each  other 
than  the  digests  made  from   the  diversified  testimony  of  the 
despised ! 

Third.     The  oldest  existing  MS.  is  not  claimed  to  possess  an 
antiquity  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.    The  interval  between 
VOL.  XXII.,  NO.  2. — 2. 
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that  date  and  the  apostles  is  abundantly  -wide  to  make  corrup- 
tions of  the  text  in  that  oldest  MS.  both  by  accident  and  design, 
both  possible  and  probable.     That  is  to  say,  no  MS.  is  ancient 
enough  to  lead  us  above  the  first  source  of  the  stream  of  errors. 
Now  then,  what  is  the  state  of  the  facts?     On  one  side  there  are 
a  very  few  MSS.  for  which   very  great  age  is  claimed ;  on  the 
other  side  (the  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan),  there   is   a 
numerous  family  of  MSS.,  of  which  nearly  seven  hundred  have 
been  collated  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  have  a  great  uniformity 
in  their  readings,  but  they  are  admitted  to  be,  mostly,  subsequent 
to  the  ninth  century.     The  few  for  which  extreme  antiquity  is 
claimed  do  not,  in  fact,  agree  closely,  but  they  do  agree  in  a^ 
small  number  of  very  significant  differences  (chiefly  omissions), 
by  which  they  are  very  distinctly  characterised  as  against  the 
Constantinopolitan  school  of  MSS.     Now  shall  these  few,  which 
are  claimed  to  be  old,  discredit  the  many  more  recent?     We 
reply,  No.     And  in  addition  to  the  reasons  disclosed  already 
we  urge  this:  This  Constantinopolitan  family  must  have  had  a 
parentage  from   some  MS.   older  than  themselves.     Although 
this  their  ancient  parent  is  now  lost,  yet  their  existence  proves- 
that  it  once  existed  and  had  the  features  which  they  now  possess- 
in  common.     So  that  the  actual  (former)  existence  and  character 
of  that  original  is  as  perfectly  demonstrated  to  the  reason  as  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  to  the  senses.    Now 
whence  that  original  ?    From  authentic  or  from  corrupt  sources? 
It  is  no  reasoning  to  say,  on  grounds  of  conjecture,  that  it  was 
from  a  corrupt  source;  for  it  is  equally  possible  to  conjecture 
that  the  Sinai  or  the  A^atican  MS.  arose  out  of  corrupt  sources. 
Has  it  not  been   shown   that   the  fourth   century  is  not  early 
enough  to  ascend  above  the  sources  of  possible  corruptions  ?     If 
then  we  and  our  rivals  proceed  to  reasons,  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate our  conjectures,  we  urge  that  one  codex  \^  much  more  liable 
to   corruption    than   a  whole  family.     One  dishonest   hand  is 
enough  to  do  the  former;  there  must  be  a  concert  of  many  to  do 
the  latter.     The  one  was  a  codex  made  and  preserved  for  private 
uses,  the  others  were  for  public  church  uses.     There  were  there- 
fore a  thousand  jealous  guardians,  bishops,  clergy,  intelligent 
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laymen,  to  watch  against  the  corruption  of  the  many;  but  there 
was  only  one  mind,  or  at  most  a  few,  interested  in  the  purity  of 
the  single  codex. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider,  fourth,  the  critical  value  of 
scripture  MSS.  made  for  liturgical  purposes,  as  compared  with 
those  made  for  scholastic  private  use.  The  Constantinopolitan 
family  of  existing  MSS.  evidently  belong  to  the  former  sort ; 
because  this  appears  from  their  general  conformity  with  existing 
lectionarics,  from  their  so  often  containing  the  calendar  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  from  their  careful  and  ornamental  execution. 
But  the  fcAv  old  MSS.  of  the  greatest  supposed  antiquity,  were 
not  made  for  liturgical  use,  but  for  scholastic  and  private  preser- 
vation. Now  our  modern  critics  admit,  yea,  claim,  both  these 
facts,  and  assert  that  the  liturgical  MSS.  are  least  to  be  relied 
upon.  We  ask,  why  ?  Is  not  this  conclusion  exactly  against 
common  sense  ?  Are  not  our  pulpit  bibles  now  most  carefully 
printed  of  all  ?  Does  not  church  history  teach  us,  that  both  the 
pride  and  the  principle  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  led  them 
to  use  great  care  in  the  accuracy  of  their  church  MSS.,  and 
especially  under  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  ?  But,  say 
our  opponents,  the  liturgical  use  of  a  MS.  would  compel  it  to  be 
conformed,  at  all  hazards,  to  the  liom)  ni(ho/r,  because  the  ear  of 
the  people  accustomed  to  this  would  require  such  agreement. 
We  reply:  very  well;  and  was  not  that  very  necessity  wholly 
favorable  to  the  perpetuation  of  accuracy  ?  To  deny  it,  is  to 
assume  that  the  Kotr/)  iKcha/c:  was  at  fast  inaccurate.  Such  indeed 
is  the  vicious  circle  in  which  the  argument  of  these  critics  moves. 
The  amount  of  it  is :  the  Constantinopolitan  family  of  existing 
MSS.  must  be  very  corrupt,  because  they  agree  with  the  Koivy 
^ii('oair-,  and  the  ko/v>/  iKSocir  must  be  very  faulty,  because  it  agrees 
with  them  !  But  now  grant,  (what  is  not  an  assumption,  but 
history,)  that  the  church  teachers  were  at  first  very  scrupulous, 
especially  in  that  part  of  Christendom,  to  give  their  churches  a 
correct  Bible,  and  that  thus  there  was  at  first  a  received  text 
which  was  correct ;  then  the  necessity  of  conforming  the  new 
liturgical  copies  to  the  established  habitudes  of  the  people  was 
a  safeguard  for  accuracy,  not  a  source  of  corruption.     In  this 
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connexion  let  us  notice  the  reproach,  that  no  ohi  MS.  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  family  survives,  to  warrant  the  fidelity  of  its 
progeny.  The  probable  reason  is,  that  those  codices  were  worn 
out  by  the  popular  use  for  which  they  were  designed ;  or  being 
in  weekly  use  in  the  churches,  fell  victims  to  the  persecuting  fury 
of  Diocletian  and  his  successors,  more  easily  than  the  scholastic 
copies  hidden  away  in  the  monasteries  and  hermitages. 

Fifth.  Everything  in  the  historical  position  of  those  churches, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
marks  them  as  the  most  likely  places  in  which  to  look  for  correct 
copies  of  the  New  Testament.  There  was  the  native  home  of 
the  Greek  language,  with  the  truest  Grecian  culture.  To  them 
nearly  all  the  New  Testament  was  at  first  addressed.  There 
were  the  churches  for  whose  use  Luke  (with  St.  Paul's  guidance) 
and  Mark  (with  Peter's  guidance)  and  John  the  beloved  apostle, 
prepared  three  out  of  the  four  Gospels.  It  was  at  EpJiesus  that 
the  Apostle  John,  in  his  last  days,  recognised  and  codified  the 
four  Gospels,  including  Matthew's.  There  chiefly  labored  nearly 
all  the  apostles  who  have  wielded  the  pen  of  inspiration.  To 
those  churches,  or  among  them,  nearly  all  the  Epistles  were 
written:  the  Romans,  and  John  1st,  2d,  and  8d,  among  tliem ; 
the  Corinthians,  Galatian:^,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Thessalonians,  Philemon,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  to  them.  There 
was  the  canon  closed,  by  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  first  published 
in  the  home  of  his  old  age,  Ephesus.  In  a  word,  the  soil  of  the 
Greek  Church  is  the  native  birthplace  of  the  New  Testament 
canon.  Pacts  are  also  much  obscured  by  representing  Alexan- 
dria as  the  metropolis  of  Greek  learning  after  the  Christian  era, 
and  directing  us  to  look  thither  for  the  most  intelligent  and 
earliest  sources  of  Christian  Greek.  Alexandria  was,  in  those 
ages,  a  large,  an  assuming,  a  bristling,  a  heterogeneous  commer- 
cial city.  But  it  is  very  erroneous  to  represent  it  as  the  acknow- 
ledged queen  of  the  Greek  civilisation.  Antioch  was  still  its 
equal.  Iconium  was  for  Asia  Minor  a  far  more  influential 
centre.  Ephesus  was  still  the  queen  of  the  iEgean.  And, 
above  all,  the  old  ascendency  of  Athens,  with  her  younger  rival, 
Corinth,  was  still  supreme,  even  down  to  the   days  of  Constan- 
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tine ;  and,  beside  her  acknowledged  classic  culture,  the  preten- 
sions of  Alexandria  were  but  semi-barbaric.  It  is  not  a  histori- 
cal fact,  that  Greek  Christianity  drew  its  knowledge  prevalently 
from  Alexandria. 

The  last  great  persecution  seems  to  have  raged  equally  over 
the  whole  eastern  empire ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  Christian 
writers,  was  everyv/here  attended  with  a  great  destruction  of  the 
sacred  books.  But  those  writers  tell  us  also  of  the  many  pious 
expedients  by  which  the  faithful  preserved  a  pai:t  of  them.  It 
is  reasonable  to  think  that  as  large  a  portion  of  them  were  saved 
by  the  numerous  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  as  else- 
where ;  and  that,  when  the  days  of  peace  returned,  these  were 
again  multiplied,  with  the  pristine  care  and  accuracy  for  the 
supply  of  the  churches.  Eut  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  a 
great  historic  change  occurred,  which  established  a  grand  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Conatantinopolitan  churches — the  Saracen 
conquests.  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
were  then  utterly  subdued  by  the  Moslems  ;  and  in  these  coun- 
tries Christianity  was  everywhere  suppressed  and  almost  exter- 
minated. But,  until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Constan- 
tinople still  stood,  sorely  pressed  indeed  by  the  Moslems,  but  still 
independent ;  a  Christian  Greek  kingdom,  retaining  the  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  the  language,  and  the  church  usages  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries,  with  a  singular  and  stereotyped  tenacity. 
Then  came  the  final  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  1453.  The 
Greek  scholars  and  ecclesiastics  who  then  filled  Europe  with  the 
news  of  their  calamity,  became  the  channels  for  transmitting  to 
all  the  west  the  precious  remains  of  early  Christianty;  and  Prov- 
idence prepared  the  Church  with  the  new  art  of  printing  to 
preserve  and  diffuse  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Constantino- 
politan  MSS.,  the  representatives  of  the  noiv}/  fKcomr  of  former 
ages,  became  the  parents  of  our  received  text. 

We  have  hitherto  seemed  to  admit  the  full  claims  of  the  Sinaitic, 
Vatican,  and  Alexandrine  MSS.,  to  a  great  antiquity.  But  let 
us  now  advert  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  experts  rest  those 
claims  ;  we  shall  find  them,  according  to  their  own  showing,  far 
from  conclusive.     As  we  remarked,  none  of  these  codices  have 
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an  authentic  external  history;  their  antiquity  is  inferred  wholly 
from  internal  marks.  Those  marks  are  so  nearly  common  to 
them  all,  that  we  may,  with  sufficient  correctness,  take  that 
statement  of  them  made  by  Tischendorf  for  his  Sinai  MS.  in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  imperial  edition,  as  an  example  of  all. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mt.  Ilorcb,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  A.  D.  530 ;  and 
Tischendorf  would  fain  persuade  himself  that  this  venerable  MS. 
was  a  part  of  the  endowment  originally  bestowed  upon  it  by  its 
royal  founder ;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  fifty  MSS.  provided 
by  Eusebius  of  Ca3sarea  for  the  Emperor  Constantine.  There 
is  no  external  mark  of  its  age  save  that  it  was  there,  and  was 
handled  by  some  of  the  monks  in  the  12th  century.  Its  inter- 
nal marks  of  age  are  the  following:  It  is  written,  not  only  in 
uncial  Greek  characters,  but  in  that  species  of  uncials  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  and  in  some  classical  MSS.  on  j^api/rus  found 
in  Ilerculaneum.  It  has  scarcely  any  marks  of  punctuation.  It 
has  four  columns  on  each  page,  (the  largest  folios  next  to  it, 
having  but  three,)  and  Tischendorf  thinks,  with  Hug,  tliat  this 
marks  such  MSS.  as  belonging  to  the  age  when  the  old  rolled 
parchments  were  just  going  out  of  fashion  ;  because  it  is  sup- 
posed the  copyists  who  were  adopting  the  new  fashion  would  seek 
to  propitiate  the  reader's  eye,  by  making  as  many  columns  as 
possible  present  themselves  ad  aperturam  on  the  two  faces  of 
the  two  contiguous  leaves.  It  resembles  the  oldest  biblical  MSS. 
in  their  antiquated  spelling,  inflection  of  words,  and  order  of 
several  books.  It  has  the  Ammonian  chapters,  and  the  Euse- 
bian  canons ;  yet  it  is  conceded  they  may  have  been  added  by 
another  hand  than  the  copyist's.  It  contains  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (so  called),  and  the  Pastor  Ilerma'^  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  the  copyist  regarded  these  two  spurious  pieces  as 
belonging  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Now  it  is  supposed  that 
their  claim  to  that  place  was  exploded  before  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  because  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  A.  D.  364,  and  of 
Carthage  in  397,  condemned  them  as  spurious.  Yet  Eusebius 
expressly  places  these  pieces,  with  the  "Acts  of  Paul,"  among 
the  avTLAEyo^eva :  a  Sufficiently  clear  proof,  one  would  think,  that 
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this  copy  was  not  one  of  his  fifty.  Tischendorf  thinks  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  pieces  were  not  universally  rejected,  the 
politic  Eusebius  would  be  more  likely  to  retain  them,  than  to 
make  the  general  suspicion  of  them  a  ground  for  their  exclu- 
sion. Another  sign  of  antiquity  for  the  Sinai  MS.  is,  that  the 
numerous  marginal  corrections,  which  are  supposed  to  be  later 
than  the  writing  itself,  are  also  in  uncials.  Last,  its  omissions 
(such  as  those  in  Mark  xvi.  8  to  end;  Matt.  xiii.  35,)  are  such 
as  to  associate  it  with  the  Vatican,  and  the  very  oldest  frag- 
ments.    Such  is  the  editor's  argument. 

These  marks  we  cannot  but  regard  as  very  far  short  of  a  de- 
monstration that  the  MS.  was  the  work  of  either  the  4th  or  5th 
•century.  We  have  no  disposition  to  contest  its  possession  of  an 
equal  antiquity  to  that  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  MSS. 
But  one  obvious  remark  is,  that  several  of  these  arguments 
depend  wholly  upon  the  assumed  antiquity  of  the  latter ;  whereas 
the  evidences  of  their  age  are  not  different  from  these.  Such 
arguing  amounts  to  no  more  than  this — that  the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  as 
old  as  the  Vatican ;  and  how  old  is  the  Vatican  ?  Why,  as  old  as 
the  Sinaitic.  Second — all  the  internal  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
as  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  the  spelling,  the  inflec- 
tions, the  arrangement,  are  made  invalid  by  this  consideration  : 
that  80  many  reasons  existed  to  prompt  the  copyist  to  retain 
those  peculiarities  from  the  older  copy  before  him.  A  temper  of 
■monkish  conservatism,  superstitious  veneration  for  the  forms  of 
the  past,  the  wish  to  perpetuate  a  pious  fraud,  or  incompetency 
to  change  the  antiquated  features  intelligently,  may  have  caused, 
and  doubtless  often  did  cause,  copyists  after  copyists  still  to 
reproduce  these  peculiarties,  even  ages  after  they  had  become 
^generally  antiquated.  Let  it  be  remembered,  on  the  last  point, 
that  multitudes  of  codices  were  transcribed  in  the  monasteries  by 
men  whose  grammatical  knowledge  was  wholly  insufficient  to 
construe  what  they  were  writing.  They  employed  the  hours  of 
ti  superfluous  leisure,  which  had  no  value,  in  imitating  mechani- 
Kjally,  letter  by  letter,  the  copy  before  them,  much  as  a  China- 
>inan  paints  the  name  of  his  English  customer  on  a  sign-board, 
while  he  knows  not  a  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.     It  is 
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obvious  that  such  transcribers  could  not  venture  to  change  any- 
thing intentionally,  (however  liable  to  change  many  things  un- 
consciously ;)  they  could  not  change  uncials  into  cursive  letters 
or  old  inflections  into  contemporary  ones;  they  must  imitate  pre- 
cisely what  was  before  them,  or  else  not  copy  at  all. 

Moreover,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  exceedingly  erroneous  to- 
suppose  that  the  uncial  and  the  cursive  writing  succeeded  each 
other  at  a  given  date;  they  were  contemporary  for  centuries. 
The  cursives  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  Trajan, 
and  the  uncials  are  known  to  have  remained  in  use  until  the  8th 
century.  The  one  set  of  characters  were  used  for  certain 
species  of  writing;  the  other  for  more  serious  kinds.  A  maker 
of  grave-stones  in  our  day  carves  the  inscription  on  his  marble- 
in  uncials,  and  then  goes  to  his  ledger  and  enters  his  bill  in  cur- 
sives, for  the  cost  of  the  carving.  It  would  be  very  unsafe  rea- 
soning, which  should  afterwards  conclude  that  the  marble  must 
have  been  inscribed  many  ages  after  the  ledger.  To  the  prac- 
tical mind  it  will  appear  very  obvious  (however  provoking  to  the 
romantic  temper  of  the  antiquary)  that  the  transcription  of  copies- 
in  large  uncials  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  prosaic  fact^ 
that  spectacles  were  not  yet  invented.  The  only  expedient  for 
assisting  the  failing  eyesight  of  the  aged,  was  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  letters. 

Fourth.  The  presence  of  the  two  apocryphal  pieces  is  very 
far  from  a  demonstration  that  the  whole  writing  was  older  than 
the  councils  of  Laodicea  and  Carthage.  When  the  piety  of  the 
monkish  ages  inscribed  works  of  human,  but  revered,  origin  on 
the  same  parchment  with  its  bibles,  this  was  very  far  from  show- 
ing that  it  assigned  it  a  formal  place  in  the  canon.  How  obvious 
is  this,  when  we  remember  that  the  Anglican  Church,  in  imitation 
of  the  patristic  ages,  is  doing  the  very  thing  now  !  She  prints 
and  binds  up  into  the  same  volume  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Scriptures,  while  she  declares  that  the  former  are  not  canonical. 
Again,  Tischendorf  places  the  Alexandrine  MS.  only  in  the  5th 
century  ;  but  it  contains  the  Epistle  of  Clement.  Again,  Euse- 
bius  places  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas,  not  among  the  avrLXey^iuvat,  as  Tischendorf  sup- 
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poses ;  but  among  the  '^6eat.  (See  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
B.  III.,  Ch.  25).  Let  the  reader  accept  this  as  one  among 
several  proofs,  that  the  affectation  of  superior  accuracy  of 
research  over  those  grand  and  honest  old  English  scholars,  whoso 
critical  opinions  they  would  supersede,  has  but  little  ground. 
Once  more — Athanasius  gave  (A.  D.  3J.5)  a  list  of  the  New 
Testament  books  esteemed  genuine,  which  agrees  exactly  with 
ours  in  omitting  these  spurious  pieces.  And  the  earlier  fathers, 
up  to  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  while  not  giving,  like  Eusebius, 
professed  lists  of  the  canon,  yet  quote  just  the  same  books  a& 
genuine  as  now  compose  our  New  Testament.  We  have  then 
the  lists  of  Caius  the  Presbyter,  A.  D.  200,  and  of  Origen,  as 
preserved  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  B.  VI., 
ch.  25.  These  also  exclude  the  two  pieces  from  among  the 
genuine.  Now  then,  if  Tischendorf's  inference  were  valid,  the 
presence  of  this  spurious  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  of  the  Pastor 
of  Ilermas,  in  his  Sinai  MS.,  must  elevate  its  antiquity,  not  to  the 
4th  century,  but  to  the  2d  century.  The  argument  is  therefore 
worthless.  This  feature  of  his  MS.  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  sober  critic,  must  depreciate  its  value,  and  make  it 
probable  that  it  was  the  work  of  monkish  superstition,  rather  than 
of  sound  biblical  scholarship,  and  the  production  of  a  place  and 
an  age  which  give  but  a  feeble  guarantee  of  honesty  or  accuracy. 

This  inquiry  into  the  credit  of  these  so-called  oldest  codices' 
is  preliminary  to  another,  which  is  of  more  practical  interest  to 
the  Christian.  While  the  various  readings  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  numberless,  there  are  but  a  few  which  implicate  in  any 
degree,  any  fact,  usage,  or  doctrine  of  our  religion.  The  sin- 
gular thing  is,  that  the  modern  critics  claim  the  three  codices 
on  almost  every  one  of  these  important  variations,  as  against 
the  received  text.  The  following  list  of  them  is  not  presented 
as  complete,  but  as  containing  the  most  notable  of  these  points. 

As  affecting  facts  and  usages,  the  Sinai  and  the  Vatican  MSS. 
concur  in  omitting,  in  Matt.  vi.  13,  the  closing  doxology  of  our 
Lord's  prayer.  In  John  viii.  1  to  11,  they  and  the  Alexandrine 
omit  the  whole  narrative  of  Christ's  interview  with  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  and  her  accusers.     The  first  two  also  omit  the 
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whole  of  Mark  xvi.,  from  the  9th  verse  to  the  end.  Acts  viii. 
57,  is  omitted  by  all  three,  in  which  Philip  is  represented  as 
propounding  to  the  eunuch  faith  as  the  qualification  for  bap- 
tism. 

As  aftecting  doctrine,  the  only  omissions  of  practical  impor- 
tance are  the  following,  in  which  there  is  also  a  general  agree- 
ment between  the  (supposed)  old  codices.  In  Acts  ix.  5  and  6, 
the  received  text  reads,  that  Paul,  when  struck  to  the  earth  by 
the  light  from  heaven,  said,  "Who  art  thou,  Lord?  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he,  trembling  and  aston- 
ished, said.  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  And  the  Lord 
•said  unto  him,  arise,"  etc.  Now  the  Sinai,  Vatican,  and  Alex- 
andrine MSS.  all  concur  in  making  such  omissions,  as  to  leave 
the  passage  thus:  "I  am  Jesus  (of  Naz.  Alexandrine)  whom 
thou  persecutest;  but  arise,  and  go  into,"  etc. 

In  Acts  XX.  28,  the  received  text  makes  St.  Paul  say  to  the 
Ephesine  elders:  "to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  The  Alexandrine  codex  here 
makes  him  say  :  "  to  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood;"  and  so  read  the  Codices  Ephrcemi 
and  Beziv. 

In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  the  received  text  represents  St.  Paul  as 
saying:  "Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,"  etc.  The  Vatican  here  supports  the  received  text ; 
but  the  Sinai,  the  Codex  Ephrcemi,  and  probably  the  Alexan- 
•drine  read:  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  who  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,"  etc.  It  is  true  that  the  editors  say  the  read- 
ing of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  is  here  uncertain.  Certain  pen 
marks  have  been  either  changed  or  rewritten  (it  cannot  be 
ascertained  which)  by  a  later  hand,  which,  if  genuine,  would 
make  it  read,  with  the  received  text,  efo*;,  instead  of  k- 

In  1  John  V.  7,  the  received  text  represents  St.  John  as 
saying:  "There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven:  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are 
one."  All  the  old  MSS.  concur  in  omitting  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses; 80  that  it  shall  read:  "For  there  are  three  that  bear 
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record :  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three 
agree  in  one.'^ 

In  Jude  4,  the  received  text  represents  the  heresiarchs  whom 
Jude  rebukes,  as  "  denying  the  only  Master,  the  God  and  Lord 

of  us,  Jesus  Christ."     (^nal  rhv  fi6vov  deairdTTjv  Bebv  Kol  Kvpiov  ?}fiO)V  'Itjoovv 

Xpiarov  apvov/uevoi.     The  authorised  English  version  mistranslates.) 
The  MSS.  omit  eedi^. 

In  Rev.  i.  11,  the  received  text  represents  the  glorified  Mes- 
siah as  declaring  to  John  in  Patmos,  "  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last;  and  what  thou  seest  write  in  a 
book,"  etc.  All  the  three  MSS.  under  remark,  concur  in  omit- 
ting the  Messiah's  eternal  titles,  so  as  to  read  thus:  "heard 
behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying.  What  thou  seest 
write,"  etc. 

If  now  the  reader  will  glance  back  upon  this  latter  list  of 
variations,  he  will  find  that  in  every  case,  the  doctrinal  effect  of 
the  departure  from  the  received  text  is  to  obscure  or  suppress 
some  testimony  for  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  first, 
Acts  ix.  5,  6,  the  received  text  teaches  us  that  Saul's  resistance 
to  the  cause  of  Jesus  was  an  impracticable  resistance  to  divine 
monitions.  This  the~^o-called  older  MSS.  suppress.  In  Acts 
XX.  28,  if  the  Church  which  is  bought  with  blood,  is  God's,  and 
bought  with  "7iw  oivn  hlood^'  then  Christ,  who  confessedly 
bought  it,  is  very  God.  This  striking  proof  is  adroitly  sup> 
pressed  by  the  suppression  or  change  of  a  word.  In  1  Tim. 
iii.  16,  the  only  God  ever  manifest  in  the  flesh,  is  obviously  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  then  the  received  text  stands.  He  is 
categorically  called  God.  Here  again,  the  adroit  change  of  a 
letter,  and  a  dash  of  the  pen,  expunges  the  testimony,  by  read- 
ing 'Of  for  Or,  "who,"  for  "God."  In  1  John  v.  7,  8,  the 
received  text  presents  us  two  sets,  or  triads,  of  witnesses,  one  in 
heaven,  the  other  on  earth,  and  asserts  the  unity  of  the  first 
triad  in  one.  All  this  is  omitted,  and  thus  all  reference  to  a 
trinity  is  obliterated.  In  Jude,  verse  4th,  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  received  text  calls  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Master 
and  God,  thus  asserting  his  proper  divinity  in  exclusive  terms. 
The  MSS.  by  leaving  out  the  word  God,  greatly  weaken,  though, 
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even  then,  they  do  not  destroy  this  testimony  for  Christ's 
divinity.  And  last,  in  Kev.  i.  11,  they  all  concur  in  omitting 
those  assertions  of  divine  eternity  which  the  received  text 
ascribes  to  the  Messiah,  which  in  the  8th  verse  are  ascribed  to 
"the  Almighty." 

Now  it  should  be  remarked,  that  were  all  these  readings  of 
the  received  text  expunged  as  spurious,  many  other  clear  testi- 
monies for  Christ's  divinity  would  remain  unquestioned  by  any 
critical  authority,  and  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine on  an  impregnable  basis.  But  the  significant  fact,  to 
which  we  wish  especially  to  call  attention  is  this :  that  all  the 
variations  proposed  on  the  faith  of  these  MSS.  which  have  any 
doctrinal  importance,  should  attack  the  one  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  nay,  we  may  say  even  more  specifically,  the  one  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  deity.  The  various  readings  taken  from  the 
various  MSS.  and  versions  are  counted  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sands ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  utterly  insignificant  ; 
and  among  the  few  which  remain,  after  deducting  these,  all 
which  bear  on  doctrine  bear  on  one  doctrine;  and  that,  a  doc- 
trine which  was  keenly  debated  just  before  the  times  when,  it  is 
claimed,  these  three  old  codices  were  copied.  Their  admirers 
claim  for  them  an  origin  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  The  Sabel- 
lian  and  Arian  controversies  raged  in  the  3rd  and  4th.  Is  there 
no  coincidence  here  ?  Things  do  not  happen  again  and  again 
regularly,  without  a  cause  !  Why  is  it  that  some  other  doctrines 
of  Christianity  do  not  happen  to  be  assailed  by  these  variations, 
if  indeed  their  occurrence  is  fortuitous  ?  The  curious  coinci- 
dence, we  repeat,  that  only  one  vital  doctrine  should  be  touched 
in  any  of  its  supposed  testimonies,  by  all  the  myriads  of  vari- 
ations, almost  irresistibly  impels  the  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that 
not  the  chance  errors  of  transcribers,  but  some  deliberate  hand 
has  been  at  work  in  these  instances.  And  when  we  remembey 
the  date  of  the  great  Trinitarian  contests,  and  compare  it  with 
the  supposed  date  of  these  exemplars  of  the  sacred  text,  the 
ground  of  suspicion  becomes  violent.  Now  did  the  party  of 
Athanasius  introduce  spurious  testimonies  into  the  sacred  text 
in  support  of  the  o^ooiawv ;  or  did  the  party  of  Arius  expunge 
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authentic  testimonies  from  the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  obscure 
that  doctrine  ?  The  question  seems  to  lie  most  probably  between 
these  limits.  It  may  never  admit  of  solution;  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  credit  and  value  of 
these  so-called  oldest  codices  are  complicated  with  that  question. 
This  stands  out  as  one  of  their  most  prominent  characteristics, 
viz.,  that  they  agree  with  each  other  in  omitting  these  striking 
testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Christ:  and  that  they  also  agree, 
in  the  main,  in  all  the  other  extensive  omissions,  implicating 
matters  of  gospel  fact  and  practice.  Now,  without  deciding 
whether  the  Athanasians  or  the  Arians  were  in  fact  the  corrupt- 
ers, we  must  decide  that  the  three  ancient  codices  represent  the 
views  of  persons  who  regarded  the  Athanasians  as  in  these  pas- 
sages the  corrupters.  If  this  latter  charge  can  be  proved,  then 
the  credit  of  the  three  old  codices  is  thereby  greatly  strengthened; 
if  the  opposite  charge  can  be  established  (that  the  Arian  party 
sought  fraudulently  to  expunge  these  valuable  testimonies  against 
them)  then  the  credit  of  the  three  old  codices,  as  against  the  rival 
iKOLv?)  tKdoutCj  is  weakened. 

Can  any  evidence  be  found  in  our  day  substantiating  the  one 
charge  and  refuting  the  other?  It  appears  to  an  impartial  view 
that  such  evidence  must  be,  if  it  exists  at  all,  of  the  following 
kinds:  First,  the  MS.  and  internal  evidence  for  or  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  class  of  passages  omitted,  namely,  the 
historical,  such  as  Mark  xvi.  9  to  end;  Jno.  viii.  1-11.  It  is 
true  that  the  Arian  strife  is  not  implicated  in  these  places,  but 
their  extent  and  historical  importance  is  so  marked  that  if  their 
genuineness  be  demonstrated,  then  their  absence  from  the  three 
old  codices  characterises  them  very  strongly  as  mutilated  copies. 
For  it  is  no  slight  thing  for  copies  obviously  professing  so  much 
completeness  to  omit  whole  blocks  of  ten  or  twelve  verses,  con- 
taining substantive  and  important  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life 
and  teachings.  But  if  the  character  of  mutilated  copies  is  fixed  on 
them,  then  the  reader  is  prepared,  by  probable  evidence,  to  suspect 
them  of  error  in  the  other,  the  very  marked  doctrinal  omissions. 
Second,  the  evidence  in  the  case  must  consist  of  the  MS.  and 
internal  evidences  against  or  for  the  readings  which  sustain  the 
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divinity  of  Christ.  If  these  readings  can  be  sustained  on  critical 
grounds  purely,  to  that  extent  the  three  old  codices  are  convictetJ 
of  complicity  "with  Arian  mutilations  of  the  genuine  text.  And 
third,  the  question  may  be  decided  in  part  by  external  testimony 
and  inference  as  to  the  existence  and  the  justice  of  such  charges 
against  the  Athanasians  of  interpolating,  or  against  the  Arians 
of  expunging,  readings  favorable  or  adverse  to  their  distinctive 
dogmas.  For,  in  lino,  we  return  to  the  proposition  with  which 
we  set  out,  that  the  existing  variations  in  these  doctrinal  read- 
ings raise  a  violent  probability  of  the  fact  that  somehody's  hand» 
have  been  at  work  on  the  ancient  text,  with  malice  prepense,  to 
do  the  one  or  the  other  thing. 

Under  the  first  head  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  oppress  our  read- 
ers with  a  long  detail  of  the  suffrages  of  MSS.  versions,  and 
editors,  for  or  against  the  first  class  of  passages.  We  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  with  presenting  the  probability  which  appears  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  modern  critics,  including  the  "votaries"  of 
the  ''old  codices."  All  of  them,  then,  are  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  doxology  in  Matt.  vi.  IH.  All  of  them  except  Lach- 
mann  are  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  Mark  xvi.  i)  to  end. 
Even  that  most  unsparing  aniputator  of  the  received  texty 
TregcUes,  dares  not  insert  his  knife  here.  When  wo  come  to 
John  viii.  1-11,  we  find  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  and  Tregellce 
against  its  genuineness,  but  all  the  others  admit  it,  as  does 
Bishop  Kllicot,  substantially.  Against  the  genuineness  of  Acts 
viii.  37  they  all  concur.  We  thus  see  that  these  critics  are  com- 
pelled themselves  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  a  large  part  of 
these  omissions  against  the  authority  of  the  old  codices.  What- 
ever of  probability  this  carries,  is  therefore  rather  against  their 
credit  than  in  favor  of  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  class  of  evidences,  that  from  the 
MSS.  and  internal  proofs  for  or  against  the  doctrinal  various 
readings,  "we  find  a  very  similar  showing  of  the  critics,  save  as  to 
the  most  explicit  one  of  all,  1  Jno.  v.  7.  This  all  concur  in 
condemning.  As  to  the  rest,  they  differ  more  or  less,  while  the 
majority  of  them  admit  such  a  show  of  ancient  and  of  internal 
authority  for  them  as  would  satisfy  most  minds,  even  from  their 
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point  of  view,  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  stand  as  authentic. 
Dismissing  them  with  this  remark,  we  proceed  to  consider  1  John 
V.  7  a  little  more  in  detail.  This  reading  Tregelles  considers  so 
obviously  spurious  that  he  disdains  to  discuss  it.  All  the  critics 
vote  against  it.  But  let  us  sec  whether  the  case  is  as  clear  aa 
they  would  have  it.  When  we  raise  this  inquiry,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  satisfying 
the  biblical  critics  of  its  certain  genuineness.  Our  object  is  to 
keep  it  an  open  question,  and  to  preserve  that  amount  of  proba- 
bility which  appears  fairly  to  attach  to  the  common  reading. 
The  reader  will  then,  by  a  plain  a /«!)r<ioW  argument,  conclude  as 
to  the  other  doctrinal  readings,  which  these  scholars  attack 
with  so  much  less  confidence,  that  the  probabilities  are  alto- 
gether in  their  favor.  The  often  contested  text  in  1  John  v.  7 
also  furnishes  us  a  good  instance  of  the  value  of  that  internal 
evidence  which  the  recent  critics  profess  to  discard. 

The  critics  all  agree  in  exscinding  from  the  common  reading, 
the  words  which  we  include  within  parenthesis.     "Or«  rpeir  rimv  rV. 

fiapTvpovvTtr  [/v  rrw  mpavu,  6  Jlarr/p,  6  Xuyor,  Kal  to  ayiov   Jlvevfia'    Kal  ovro/. 
01  rpe^r  tvr'iai.     l\nl  rpelr  tiaiv  ol  fiaprvpovvTf.r  h  r^  yrifl  to  Jlvevfia,  Kal  to 

i(^o)p,  Kui  TO  ai/in '  Kal  o'l.  Tpeir  e'lr  to  iv  e'lffiv.  The  internal  cvidcuce 
against  this  excision  then,  is  in  the  following  strong  points. 
First,  if  it  be  made,  the  masculine  article,  numeral,  and  parti- 
ciple, ol  Tpf:ir  fiapTvpoivTfr,  are  made  to  agree  directly  with  three 
neuters;  an  insuperable,  and  very  bald  grammatical  difficulty. 
But  if  the  disputed  words  are  allowed  to  stand,  they  agree 
directly  with  two  masculines,  and  one  neuter  noun,  o  riarr/p,  6  xsyor^ 
Kal  TO  ayiov  iive/'/ia;  whcrc,  accordiug  to  a  well  known  rule  of 
syntax,  the  masculines  among  the  group  control  the  gender  over 
a  neuter  connected  with  them.  Then  the  occurrence  of  the  mas- 
culines rpdr  fiapTvpovvrer  in  the  8th  vcrsc  agreeing  with  the  neuters, 
riv«ti//a,  v6up  and  a\^a,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  power  of  at- 
traction, so  well  known  in  Greek  syntax,  and  by  the  fact,  that 
the  ^iveifia,  the  leading  noun  of  this  second  group,  and  next  to 
the  adjectives,  has  just  had  a  species  of  masculineness  super- 
induced upon  it  by  its  previous  position  in  the  masculine  group. 
Second,  if  the  excision  is  made,  the  8th  verse  coming  next  to 
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the  6th,  gives  us  a  very  bald  and  awkward,  and  apparently 
meaningless  repetition  of  the  Spirit's  witness,  twice  in  immediate 
succession.  Third,  if  the  excision  is  made,  then  the  proposition 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  verse,  if-ai  ol  rptig  df  rb  h  elmv^  contains 
an  unintelligible  reference.  The  insuperable  awkwardness  of  this 
chasm  in  the  meaning  is  obscured  in  the  authorised  English  ver- 
sion; "and  these  three  agree  in  one."  Let  a  version  be  given, 
which  shall  do  fair  justice  to  the  force  of  the  definite  article 
here,  as  established  by  the  Greek  idiom,  and  of  the  whole  con- 
struction, thus :  "and  these  three  agree  to  that  (aforesaid)  One," 
the  argument  appears.  What  is  that  aforesaid  unity,  to  which 
these  three  agree?  If  the  7th  verse  is  exscinded,  there  is  none  : 
the  TO  i;v  so  clearly  designated  by  the  definite  article,  as  an  object 
to  which  the  reader  has  already  been  introduced,  has  no  ante- 
cedent presence  in  the  passage.  Let  the  7th  verse  stand,  and  all 
is  clear :  the  three  earthly  witnesses  testify  to  that  aforemen- 
tioned unity,  which  the  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit  constitute. 

But  fourth,  the  internal  evidence  from  the  apostle's  scope  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  conclusive.  He  had  just  asserted  (verse 
1  to  6)  the  essential  importance  o^  faith  as  the  instrumental 
bond  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  the  only  victory  over  the  w^orld. 
To  exert  such  energy,  faith  must  have  a  solid  warrant.  And 
the  thing  of  which  faith  must  be  assured,  is  the  true  sonship 
and  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  See  emphatically  verse  5,  with 
verses  11,  12,  20.  The  only  faith  that  quickens  the  soul,  and 
overcomes  the  world,  is  the  belief  (verse  5)  that  Jesus  is  God's 
Son,  that  God  has  appointed  him  our  Life,  (compare  John's 
Gospel  V.  21  and  26),  and  that  this  Life  is  true  or  veritable  God. 
Now,  then,  the  apostle's  scope  is  to  answer  this  question :  On 
what  warrant  shall  our  faith  accept  these  wondrous  propositions 
about  Jesus  ?  The  9th  verse  gives  us  the  key-note  of  his 
answer:  On  God's  tvarrant.  This  divine  warrant  (nothing  less 
would  answer)  comes  to  us  first,  verse  6,  in  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  by  his  inspired  men.  (See  John's  Gospel 
xvi.  8,  etc.)  It  comes  to  us,  second,  (verse  7,)  in  the  words  of 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  asserting  and  confirming 
by  miracles,  the  sonship   and  unity  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
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Father,  (as  in  Matt.  iii.  16,  17 ;  John  v.  37 ;  Matt.  xii.  28 ; 
John  viii.  18 ;  xv.  26  ;  and  such  like  places.)  It  comes  to  us, 
third,  (verse  8),  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  applying  the 
blood  and  water  from  Christ's  pierced  side  for  our  cleansing,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  types  and  modern  sacraments,  which 
concur  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity.  It  comes  to  us, 
fourth,  (verse  10),  in  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  believer 
himself,  certifying  to  him  that  he  feels  within  a  divine  change. 
How  consistent,  how  accordant  with  St.  John's  modes  of  teach- 
ing, how  harmonious  is  all  this,  if  we  accept  the  7th  verse  as 
genuine?  But,  if  we  exscind  it,  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  evidence  is  wanting ;  the  crowning  proof  that  the  warrant  of 
our  faith  is  Divine  (verse  9)  is  struck  out. 

The  probability  in  favor  of  the  reading  which  thus  arises,  is 
confirmed  when  we  remember  the  circumstances  in  view  of  which 
the  Apostle  John  undoubtedly  wrote  this  passage.  Authentic 
tradition  teaches  us  that  St.  John  spent  his  latest  years  at  and 
near  Ephesus.  Internal  marks  evince  what  that  tradition  testi- 
fies, that  this  Epistle  was  written  in  those  latter  years,  and  for 
his  own  spiritual  children  in  those  regions.  He  tells  them  that 
the  purpose  of  his  writing  was  to  warn  them  against  seducers, 
(ii.  26,)  whose  heresy,  long  predicted,  was  now  developed;  and 
was  characterised  by  a  denial  of  the  proper  sonship  (ii.  26)  and 
incarnation  (iv.  2)  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  we  know  that  these 
heretics  were  Ebionites,  and  chiefly  Cerinthians  and  Nicolai- 
tanes.  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  other  fathers,  tell  us  that  they 
all  vitiated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Cerinthus  taught  that 
Jesus  was  not  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin,  and  that  the 
"Word"  Christ  was  not  truly  and  eternally  divine,  but  a  sort  of 
angelic  Aion,  associated  with  the  natural  man  Jesus  up  to  his 
crucifixion.  The  sect  of  Nicolaitanes  is  most  probably  identified 
with  the  Gnostic  Docetsc,  who  denied  that  the  Aion  Christ  had 
a  real  body,  ascribing  to  him  only  a  seeming  or  phantasmal  body 
and  blood.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  are  the  errors 
against  which  St.  John  is  here  fortifying  the  faith  of  his 
"children."  Then,  the  very  point  of  the  7th  verse  in  the  dis- 
puted passage  was  obtruded  upon  the  apostle's  attention  when 
VOL.  XXII.,  NO.  2. — 3. 
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he  was  writing  it.  Is  it  not  hard  to  believe  that  he  should 
under  the  circumstances,  write  anything  but  what  the  received 
text  ascribes  to  him  ?  If  we  let  the  seventh  verse  stand,  then 
the  whole  passage  is  framed,  with  apostolic  wisdom,  to  exclude 
at  once  both  heresies.  In  verse  7th,  he  refutes  the  Corinthian, 
declaring  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit;  and  with 
the  strictest  accuracy,  employing  the  neuter,  ev  elmv,  to  fix  the 
very  point  which  Cerinthus  denied,  the  unity  of  the  three 
persons  in  one  common  substance.  He  then  refutes  the  Nico- 
laitanes,  declaring  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  the  actual 
shedding  and  application  of  the  Spirit,  of  that  water  and  blood, 
of  whose  effusion  he  was  himself  eye-witness,  and  to  which  he 
testifies  in  his  Gospel,  so  emphatically,  in  chapter  xix.  34,  35. 
"We  agree  hero  with  Calvin,  in  regarding  "the  water  and  the 
blood"  as  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  supper;  but  to  that  blood  and  water  which  came  from 
the  Redeemer's  side,  of  which  our  two  sacraments  are  emblems. 
The  shedding  of  that  water  and  blood,  witnessed  by  the  apostle 
himself,  evinced  that  Jesus  was  the  true  antitype  to  the  Hebrew 
laver  and  altar,  and  to  all  the  ritual  of  both,  in  all  ages;  that 
water  and  blood,  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  cleansing  believers 
from  depravity  and  guilt,  mark  Christ  as  the  "Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  the  promised  Jehovah-Christ, 
Emmanuel,  of  both  dispensations.  Now,  when  we  hear  the 
apostle  tell  his  "children,"  in  the  chapter  above  cited  from  his 
own  Epistle,  that  the  two  heresies,  against  whose  seductions  he 
designed  by  this  writing  to  guard  them,  were  these :  the  denial 
of  Christ's  sonship  to  God,  and  the  denial  of  his  incarnation ; 
and  when  we  see  him  in  his  closing  testimony  exclude  precisely 
these  two  errors,  there  is  a  coherency  in  the  whole,  which  pre- 
sents a  very  strong  internal  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
received  text.  It  is,  moreover,  very  interesting  to  notice  the 
comtnon  circumstances  connecting  this  with  the  two  other  great 
Trinitarian  readings,  which  the  old  MSS.  (so-called)  concur  in 
excluding.  Acts  xx.  28;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  St.  Paul  uttered  the 
discourse  of  Acts  20th  to  the  elders  of  this  same  Ephesine 
Church,  in  which  St.  John  almost  certainly  wrote  this  Epistle* 
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The  former  there  forewarns  the  elders  of  the  coming  Cerinthians 
and  Nicolaitanes,  under  the  name  of  "grievous  wolves."  St. 
Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle,  to  Timothy  when  he  placed  him  as 
evangelist  in  this  same  Ephesine  Church ;  and  he  advertises  him 
in  it,<^-of  the  presence  of  this  "  Gnosis.''  We  are  thus  led  to 
see  how  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  make  common  cause  against  these 
hated  errors.  We  see  with  what  ohject  they  shaped  their  decla- 
rations, so  as  to  leave  the  most  distinct  testimony  on  the  disputed 
points.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  Church  was  ran- 
somed with  divine  blood,  and  to  tell  Timothy  that  the  very  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  John  testifies  that  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Spirit  are  one,  and  that  the  humanity  was  as  real 
as  the  divinity. 

But  it  is  clearly  admitted  that  for  the  genuineness  of  the  7th 
verse,  there  is  very  little  authority  from  Greek  MSS.  It  has, 
thus  far,  been  found  in  only  two  of  the  many  hundreds  which 
have  been  collated — the  Montfort  MS.  in  the  University  Library 
of  Dublin,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  little  authority, 
because  suspected  of  having  been  conformed  to  the  Latin ;  and 
in  the  Codex  Wizanhurgensis^  which  Lachmann  reckons  of  the 
8th  century.  But  a  more  faithful  examination  of  the  Montfort 
MS.  shows  that  the  suspicion  if  its  being  a  modern  forgery  is 
certainly  unfounded;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  codex  so 
much  spoken  against  has  several  peculiar  marks  of  antiquity  and 
interest,  besides  this  disputed  verse.  The  chief  MS.  authority 
which  can  be  cited  for  it  is  that  of  the  Latin  versions.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  codices  of  these,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  and  not 
only  in  those  representing  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  those  which 
preserve  to  us  the  Veins  Itala.  So,  likewise,  the  patristic 
authority  for  this  reading  is  confined  to  Latin  fathers ;  but 
among  these,  it  is  cited  as  genuine  Scripture  by  several,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  as  both  early 
and  well-informed,  and  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  in  the  later  ages.  In  a  word,  it  seems  that  this  read- 
ing, omitted  almost  unanimously  by  the  Greek  MSS.,  is  asserted 
as  genuine  Scripture  with  almost  equal  unanimity  by  Latin 
Christendom ;  and  that,  from  the  earliest  ages.     In  favor  of  this 
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testimony  of  the  West  are  these  considerations :  That  the  Vetus 
Itala  was  confessedly  translated  from  the  Greek  Scriptures  at  a 
very  early  age,  certainly  within  a  century  from  the  death  of  the 
apostles;  that  in  the  great  persecutions,  the  Western,  and 
especially  the  African  churches,  (in  which  we  find  the  earliest 
citations  of  the  passage,)  did  not  lose  their  sacred  books  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  Greek  churches;  that  the  ancient  Latin 
churches  were  comparatively  untainted  with  Arianism,  the  sus- 
pected source  of  corruptions;  and  that  in  the  contests  with  the 
Arians,  the  Council  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  many  other  fathers, 
appeal  with  unquestioning  confidence  to  this  very  verse  as  a 
decisive  testimony  against  them. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  the  matter.  As  to  1  John 
V.  7,  the  Latin  Church  stands  opposed  to  the  Greek.  As  to 
the  other  various  readings  aff'ecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity,  the  body  of  the  Greek  MSIS.  representing  the  kolv?)  tK6oai<: 
stands,  in  the  main,  opposed  to  the  three,  so-called,  oldest  codices. 
These  variations  are  too  numerous,  and  too  significant  in  their 
effect  upon  the  one  doctrine,  to  be  ascribed  to  chance.  We  seem 
then  to  be  reduced  by  a  strong  probability  to  the  adoption  of  one 
of  these  conclusions :  Either  that  the  received  readings  are  cor- 
rupt interpolations  of  the  Trinitarians;  or  that  the  omissions  of 
them  were  dishonest  mutilations  of  the  Arians,  and  other  Anti- 
Trinitarians.  Which  of  these  conclusions  shall  we  adopt  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  in  substance  this :  The  date  is  so  remote, 
and  so  many  of  the  records  of  that  age  have  perished,  that  no 
decisive  settlement  of  the  question  is  now  possible ;  yet  the 
probabilities  strongly  tend  to  fix  the  blame  upon  the  Anti- 
Trinitarians. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  remark,  first,  that  there  are 
strong  probable  grounds  to  conclude,  that  the  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures current  in  the  East  received  a  mischievous  modification  at 
the  hands  of  the  famous  Origen^  which  has  not  been  usually 
appreciated.  The  learned  reader  needs  only  to  be  reminded  of 
his  transcendent  reputation  and  influence  as  a  critic  and  exposi- 
tor, especially  over  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  Pamphili,  and  the 
monkish  theologians  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.     The  chief 
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critical  labor  of  Origen,  which  is  usually  mentioned,  is  his  Hexa- 
pla  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     But  it  is  known  that  he 
was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  New  Testament  MSS.,  and  a 
voluminous  expositor;  and  that  while  no  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  is  traced  directly  to  his  editorial  labors, 
like  the  Ilexapla,  the  readings  which  he  adopted  in  his  scholia 
and  commentaries  were,  unquestionably,  much  followed  by  his 
admirers  in  transcribing  the  New  Testament.     In  a  word,  Origen 
was,  during  the  times  of  the  Sabellian  and  Arian  controversies, 
i]\Q  Magnus  Apollo  of  oriental  biblical  scholars;  and  his  criti- 
cal opinions  were  regarded  by  them  as  almost  infallible.     Now, 
what  manner  of  man  was  Origen  ?     He  is  described  by  Mosheim 
(in  his  Com.  de  Mehus  Christ,  vol.  2,  p.  144)  as  ''a  compound  of 
contraries,  wise  and  unwise,  acute  and  stupid,  judicious  and  in- 
judicious; the  enemy  of  superstition,  and  its  patron;  a  strenuous 
defender  of  Christianity,  and  its  corrupter  ;  energetic  and  irreso- 
lute; one  to  whom  the  Bible  owes  much,  and  from  whom  it  has 
suffered  much."     While  he    gained,    amidst   the  superstitious 
contemporaries  who  then  gave  character  to  Eastern  Christianity, 
a  splendid  reputation  for  sanctity,  as  well  as  learning,  his  char- 
acter was  evidently  dishonest  and  tricky,  and  his  judgment  most 
erratic.     The  disgraceful  story  that  his   condemnation  by  his 
bishop,  Demetrius,  and  his  flight  from  Alexandria,  were  caused 
by  his  apostasy  to  Paganism  under  the  impulse  of.  fear,  is  not 
only  detailed  by  Epiphanius,  the  great  enemy  of  Origenism,  but 
by  Cedremus  and  Suidas.     As  a  controversialist,  he  was  wholly 
unscrupulous.     His  reputation  as  the  great  introducer  of  mys- 
ticism, allegory,  and  Neo-Platonism  into  the  Christian  Church,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  recital.     Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Christian  opinion  know  best,  that  Origen  was 
the  great  corruptor,  and  the  source,  or  at  least  earliest  channel, 
of  nearly  all  the  speculative  errors  which  plagued  the  Church 
in  after  ages.     This  general  character,  coupled  with  his  influence 
as  autocrat  among  the  biblical  critics,  is  enough  to  excite  well- 
grounded  suspicion. 

But  these  suspicions  are  confirmed,  when  we  examine  the  par- 
ticular traits  of  his  system.     He  was  strictly  a  nationalist.    No 
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"wonder  that  modern  Rationalistic  critics  should  manifest  an 
instinctive  sympathy  with  him,  which  gives  weight  to  his  critical 
testimony  !  He  disbelieved  the  full  inspiration  and  infallibiHty 
of  the  Scriptures,  holding  that  the  inspired  men  apprehended 
and  stated  many  things  obscurely.  His  philosophy  was  that  of 
Ammonius,  who  asserted  a  common  religion  in  all  the  schemes 
of  philosophy,  including  the  Bible,  which  only  needed  the  ex- 
cision of  the  excrescences  and  misconceptions  added  by  poets 
and  priests,  to  make  their  universal  harmony  appear ;  and  the 
key-note  of  all  Origen's  labors  was  the  effort  to  reconcile  Chris- 
tianity and  this  eclectic  Pagan  philosophy  into  a  substantial 
unity.  He  held,  as  his  theory  of  exposition,  that  there  are  three 
senses  of  Scripture — the  grammatical  or  literal,  the  spiritual,  and 
the  anagogical ;  that  the  first  sense  does  not  exist  at  all  in  many 
places,  but  only  the  second  or  third ;  that  the  attempt  to  impose 
a  literal  grammatical  sense  on  those  places  would  lead  us  to  abso- 
lute falsehood  and  nonsense ;  and  that  the  mere  words  are, 
accordingly,  of  no  importance.  His  opinions  on  the  Trinity 
veered  between  Sabellianism  and  Arianism.  He  expressly 
denied  the  consubstantial  unity  of  the  Persons,  and  the  proper 
incarnation  of  the  Godhead — the  very  propositions  most  clearly 
asserted  in  the  doctrinal  various  readings  we  have  under  review. 
His  theory  was,  that  the  objections  of  the  philosophers,  and  of 
the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  to  many  supposed  facts  and 
dogmas  which  seem  to  be  contained  in  the  grammatical  sense  of 
the  Bible,  would  be  unanswerable  if  that  sense  is  asserted ;  and 
that  the  only  solution  was  to  discard  that  sense,  and  advance 
allegorical  meanings  instead.  Nolan  charges  that  his  method  of 
citing  the  Scriptures  is  inconsistent  and  vacillating;  that  he 
often  cites  from  heretical  codices  and  readings;  that  he  often 
proposes  to  correct  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  sup- 
posed indications  of  the  Septuagint,  and  even  of  heretical  com- 
ments, upon  the  most  reckless  and  licentious  critical  principles. 
"As  he  had  labored  to  supersede  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  he  contributed  to  w^eaken  the  authority  of  the 
received  text  of  the  New.  In  the  course  of  his  commentaries 
he  cited  the  versions  of  Aquila,   Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
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on  the  former  part  of  the  canon ;  he  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  Valentinus  and  Heraclepn,  on  the  latter.  While  he  thus 
raised  the  credit  of  these  revisals  which  had  been  made  by  the 
heretics,  he  detracted  from  the  authority  of  that  text  which  had 
been  received  by  the  orthodox.  Some  difficulties  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  solve  in  the  evangelists,  he  undertook  to 
remove,  by  expressing  his  doubts  of  the  integrity  of  the  text. 
In  some  instances,  he  ventured  to  impeach  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  on  the  testimony  of  the  Old,  and  to  convict  the 
copies  of  one  Gospel  on  the  evidence  of  another."  (Nolan,  pp. 
432,  433.)  Such  are  the  charges  which  this  learned  writer 
founds  on  a  laborious  review  of  Origen's  critical  efforts.  This 
acute  critic  also  charges  that  a  number  of  the  most  character- 
istic discrepancies  between  the  Greek  Vulgate  or  Constantino- 
politan  text,  and  the  texts  current  from  Origen's  day  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  are  distinctly  traceable  to  a  Marcionite  or  Valen- 
tinian  source  ;  and  that  Origens  was  demonstrably  the  mediating 
hand  for  introducing  those  corruptions  into  the  latter  texts.  See 
his  work,  pp.  470  to  509,  where  he  traces  the  readings  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  of  those  Gnostics,  through  Origen's  com- 
ments. We  especially  commend  to  the  admirers  of  the  Ori- 
ental and  Egyptian  codices  these  concluding  words  of  Nolan: 
"Through  various  channels  those  readings  might  have  crept  into 
the  edition  of  Eusebius.  The  Scripture  text  of  Tatian,  which 
most  probably  conformed  in  many  respects  to  the  Gospel  and 
Apostolicum  of  Marcion,  the  text  of  Hesychius,"  (the  Alexan- 
drian,) "which  was  compiled  from  various  apocryphal  works, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Origen,  which  abounded  in  quotations 
drawn  from  heretical  revisals  of  Scripture,  opened  a  prolific 
source,  whence  they  directly  passed  into  the  Palestine  edition. 
The  facilities  of  correcting  this  text  from  Origen's  writings,  and 
the  blind  reverence  in  which  that  ancient  father  was  held  in  the 
school  of  Csesarea,  seem  to  have  rendered  the  corruption  of  this 
text  unavoidable;  short  annotations,  ox  scholia,  had  been  inserted 
by  Origen  in  the  margin  of  his  copies  of  Scripture ;  and  the 
number  of  these  had  been  considerably  augmented  by  Eusebius, 
most  probably  by  extracts  taken  from  Origen's  commentaries. 
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A  comparison  between  the  text  and  comment  constantly  pointed 
out  variations  in  the  reading;  and  Origen's  authority  being 
definitive  on  subjects  of  sacred  criticism,  the  inspired  text  was 
amended  by  the  comments.  Had  we  no  other  proof  of  this 
assertion  than  the  feasibility  of  the  matter,  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Greek  MSS.,  we  might  thence  assume  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  without  much  danger  of  erring.  But  this  point  is 
placed  beyond  conjecture  by  the  most  unquestionable  documents. 
In  some  MSS.  containing  the  Palestine  text,  it  is  recorded  that 
they  were  transcribed  from  copies  the  originals  of  which  had 
been  'corrected  by  Eusebius.'  In  the  celebrated  Codex  3Iar- 
cJialianus,  the  whole  process  observed  in  correcting  the  text,  is 
openly  avowed.  The  reviser  there  candidly  states  that,  'having 
procured  the  explanatory  tomes  of  Origen,  he  accurately  inves- 
tigated the  sense  in  which  he  explained  every  word,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  corrected  everything  ambiguous  according  to  his 
notion.'  After  this  explicit  acknowledgment,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary further  to  prolong  this  discussion." 

Thus  far  "Nolan's  Inquiry."  Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  these  Trinitarian  proof-texts,  which  appear  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Vulgate,  but  are  wanting  in  the  old  codices  of  the 
Palestine  and  Egyptian,  were  aimed  by  the  apostles  who  wrote 
them  precisely  against  Ebionite  and  Gnostic  heresies.  How 
natural  that  when,  through  the  ill-starred  manipulation  of  Origen, 
the  text  was  infected  from  those  heretical  sources,  these  very 
readings  should  disappear?  There  appears  a  strong  probability 
then  that  "the  learned  Origen"  is  least  of  all  entitled  to  that 
authority  which  the  recent  critics  claim  for  him  as  a  witness  to 
the  state  of  the  genuine  readings:  but  that,  if  the  whole  truth 
could  be  recovered,  he  would  be  found  the  original  corrupter  of 
the  text.  We  would  particularly  invoke  the  reader's  attention 
to  these  admitted  facts.  This  overweening  confidence  in  the 
literary  autocrat  of  Csesarea  did  not  much  extend  to  the  Latin 
churches  or  to  Byzantium  and  Greece.  It  chiefly  affected  the 
East.  The  Western  churches  were  never  infected  with  the 
Origenist  controversies  which  convulsed  the  churches  of  the  East 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     Again.     The  admiration 
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of  Origen's  learning  and  opinions  was  chiefly  limited  to  the 
monasteries.  The  fanatical  monks  generally  swore  by  him  almost 
as  their  God,  because  his  self-emasculation,  asceticism,  mysti- 
cism, self-righteousness,  and  superstition,  exactly  favored  monk- 
ery. The  secular  clergy  usually  condemned  his  sentiments  and 
influence;  and  it  was  by  a  Byzantine  council  of  such  clergy  that 
his  name  was  finally  fixed  (where  it  belongs)  in  the  list  of 
heretics.  Couple  now  with  this  the  fact  asserted  by  our  recent 
critics  in  favor  of  their  preferred  codices,  that  they  were  obviously 
copied  for  monastic  libraries,  and  not  for  liturgical  use  in 
churches.  We  conclude  that  there  is  so  much  the  more  proba- 
bility they  embody  the  Origenist  corruptions.  And  the  judg- 
ment which  depreciates  the  liturgical  codices  as  compared  with 
the  monastic  will  be  reversed:  we  shall  conclude  that  the  Church 
MSS.  were  originally  the  truest.  Once  more.  We  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  Western  early  version,  where  Origenism 
had  then  no  currency,  reflects  the  original  purity  of  the  text, 
even  more  truly  than  the  Greek  MSS.  prevalent  after  Origen's 
day  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  testimony  of  the  old  Italic  in 
favor  of  1  John  v.  7  is  therefore  more  weighty  than  at  first 
appeared. 

Let  us  descend  now  to  the  epoch  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  we 
shall  find  in  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  another  probable  source  of 
mutilation  of  the  original  text.  His  also  was  a  clarum  et  vener- 
ahile  nomen,  with  the  corrupt  and  fantastical  religionism  of 
the  day.  He  was  a  blind  admirer  of  Origen  and  constantly 
made  tacit  pretensions  of  being  (through  Pamphilus)  the  lineal 
successor  to  his  fame  and  influence.  He  was  in  theology  a 
semi-Arian;  in  church-politics,  tricky  and  time-serving;  to  the 
pretentious  tyrant,  Constantino  the  Great,  a  truckling  syco- 
phant. Whatever  proof  exists  that  Origen  and  his  school  dete- 
riorated the  correctness  of  the  text,  it  is  to  the  same  extent 
clear  that  Eusebius  accepted  and  perpetuated  that  injury.  His 
employment  by  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  edit  fifty  complete 
codices  of  the  Scriptures,  as  detailed  in  his  life  of  that  prince,  may 
be  received  as  being  as  authentic  as  any  part  of  the  history. 
Theodoret  (Eccles.  Hist.,  Bk.  I.,  Ch.  16,)  professes  to  give  the 
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very  words  of  this  command.  The  emperor  does  not  assign  the 
destruction  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  last  persecution,  or  any 
resulting  scarcity  as  the  cause  of  the  want;  but  only  the  pros- 
perity and  rapid  advancement  of  Christianity,  requiring  more 
ample  appliances.  This  transaction,  therefore,  gives  no  support 
to  the  statement  which  some  have  insinuated,  that  the  original 
tmhnir  current  in  the  Greek  regions  had  been  obliterated  by  per- 
secution. And  it  is  certain  that  the  recension  which  finally 
prevailed  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  (the  Koiv?)  tudoatc,) 
is  very  far  from  being  this  Eusebian  edition.  Yet  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  editor,  and  the  force  of  royal  favor  must  have  given 
it  some  currency  and  some  influence  over  the  received  text. 
Tischendorf,  as  we  have  seen,  surmises  that  the  Sinaitic  Codex  is 
one  of  these  veritable  Eusebian  MSS.  presented  to  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Catharine  by  Justinian,  the  successor  of  Constantine. 
Now  we  arc  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  of 
this  edition.  The  "Eusebian  Canons,"  as  they  are  called,  a 
species  of  table  by  which  the  parallel  passages  might  be  found 
in  the  four  Gospels,  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  they  disclose  the 
fact  that  this  father  excluded  Mark  xvi.  9  to  end,  and  John  vii. 
53  to  viii.  11,  from  the  text.  For  the  canons  contain  a  complete 
enumeration  of  all  the  chapters  and  sections,  or  rrrixoi,  which  ho 
recognised,  not  only  arranging  those  which  he  considered  as 
parallel  against  each  other,  but  those  places  which  he  consid- 
ered as  unique  (but  genuine)  by  themselves.  These  canons 
for  finding  the  parallel  passages  seem  to  have  had  a  wide 
currency  after  Eusebius'  day,  as  they  are  attached  to  many 
Greek  MSS.  and  even  to  some  MSS.  of  versions.  Now  the 
amount  of  the  evidence  from  them  is  the  following :  If  it  is  proved 
that  the  two  important  passages  omitted  were  genuine  parts  of 
the  Gospels  before  his  day,  then  it  is  clear  that  he  endeavored  to 
exscind  them,  and  their  absence  from  so  many  MSS.  and  versions 
is  very  naturally  accounted  for  by  his  dishonest  example.  But 
the  evidences  of  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Gospels  are  con- 
clusive, especially  the  internal.  Nor  are  Eusebius'  w^orks  lack- 
ing in  intimations,  at  least  as  to  the  history  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  that  he  was  disposed  to  exscind  it  upon  the  ground  of 
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a  misunderstanding  of  its  true  scope.  So,  the  supposed  contra- 
diction between  Mark's  account  of  our  Saviour's  acts  after  his 
resurrection  and  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  was,  as  we  know, 
regarded  as  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  admission.  But 
if  there  is  any  case  where  Bengel's  rule,  that  the  harder  reading 
is  to  be  preferred  over  the  easier,  is  applicable,  it  is  here  where 
the  apparent  collision  lies  so  on  the  surface,  that  it  must  almost 
necessarily  have  deterred  the  copyists  of  that  day  from  inter- 
polating it  had  it  not  been  already  a  part  of  the  text.  We  con- 
clude then,  on  the  whole,  that  the  connexion  of  Eusebius  with 
the  text  is  suspicious,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  it 
suffered  again  from  his  hands. 

To  estimate  the  probability  that  the  Arian  party  also  injured 
the  integrity  of  the  Trinitarian  readings  in  some  places,  we  must 
remember  their  temporary  triumph  in  the  East  under  Constan- 
tine^s  successors ;  their  reckless  and  unprincipled  persecuting 
spirit;  the  villainous  means  to  which  they  are  known  to  have 
resorted  to  gain  their  ends,  fraud,  lying,  subornation,  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Athanasius  and  Eustathius  of 
Antioch,)  and  violence,  and  the  charges  of  mutilating  the  sacred 
books  made  against  them  by  the  orthodox.  Athanasius,  for 
instance,  in  his  first  Encyclical  Letter  against  the  Arians  to  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  charges  it  upon  them,  as  one  of 
tlieir  customary  tricks  to  deceive  the  unwary,  that  they  advanced 
deceitful  readings  of  the  Scriptures.  (Vol.  I.,  p.  287,  A.)  The 
fact  which  Nolan  cites  is  also  full  of  significance,  that  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  tK^oai^  is  found  to  contain  all  the  readings  which 
we  know  from  their  extant  writings  the  Arians  were  wont  to 
urge  against  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  It  appears  also  th^t 
there  is  no  evidence  the  Arians  ever  had  to  complain  of  their 
orthodox  opponents  for  tampering  with  the  integrity  of  the  text 
in  order  to  refute  them.  Here  then  were  the  facts.  The  Arians 
were  notoriously  unscrupulous.  They  were  openly  charged  with 
corrupting  the  text  for  polemical  purposes.  They  could  not 
'bring  any  such  charge  against  the  orthodox.  The  codices  which 
their  orthodox  adversaries  used,  honestly  retained  all  the  read- 
-Jngs  which  the  Arians  supposed  damaging  to  orthodoxy.     But 
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here  is  a  class  of  codices  which  present  a  very  singular  and  sus- 
picious resemblance  in  omitting  certain  readings  particularly 
damaging  to  Arianism.  This  dogma  is,  as  it  happens,  the  only 
important  one  involved  in  the  various  readings.  The  coincidences 
are  too  regular  to  be  accounted  for  by  fortuitous  influences — 
somebody  has  played  the  knave  with  the  text,  either  the  so- 
called  orthodox  by  corruptly  interpolating,  or  some  anti-Trini- 
tarians by  dishonestly  mutilating.  The  alternative  is  between 
the  two  hypotheses.  Let  the  candid  reader  choose  between  them 
in  the  light  of  these  facts.  We  think  that  he  will  conclude  with 
us  that  the  weight  of  probability  is  greatly  in  favor  of  this 
theory,  viz..  That  the  anti- Trinitarians,  finding  certain  codices 
in  ivhich  these  doctrinal  readings  had  been  already  lost  through 
the  licentious  criticism  of  Origen  and  his  school,  industriously 
diffused  them,  while  they  also  did  what  they  dared  to  add  to  the 
omissions  of  similar  readings. 

Let  us  then  briefly  sum  up  the  results  attempted  in  this  dis- 
cussion. If  all  the  debated  readings  were  surrendered  by  us,  no 
fact  or  doctrine  of  Christianity  would  thereby  be  invalidated, 
and  least  of  all  would  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  divinity  be 
deprived  of  adequate  scriptural  support.  Hence  the  interests  of 
orthodoxy  are  entirely  secure  from  and  above  the  reach  of  all 
movements  of  modern  criticism  of  the  text,  whether  made  in  a 
correct  or  incorrect  method,  and  all  such  discussions  in  future 
are,  to  the  Church,  of  subordinate  importance.  Yet  they  have 
their  interest,  and  should  receive  the  intelligent  watch  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Church.  Absolute  historical  certainty  of  results 
is  not  to  be  expected,  since  so  many  of  the  documents  of  the 
primitive  Church  are  gone  forever;  but  probable  conclusions  are 
all  which  are  to  be  expected.  But,  after  all,  the  weight  of  that 
probability  brings  back  the  critical  conclusions  to  the  theory  of 
Nolan  and  Scholz,  restoring  the  claims  of  the  Kowrj  'EkSogic,  or 
received  text,  to  be  a  faithful  one,  and  invalidating  the  claims 
of  exclusive  accuracy  made  by  our  recent  critics  in  favor  of  the 
so-called  oldest  codices. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  McPHEETERS,D.D. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  McPheeters,  D.  D.  By  the 
Rev.  John  S.  Grasty,  Author  of  *' Faith's  Battles  and  Vic- 
tories." With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson, 
D.  D.     Pp.  384,  12mo.     St.  Louis  and  Louisville.     1871. 

This  memoir,  expected  with  so  much  interest,  has  now  been 
some  time  before  the  Southern  public.  The  history  which  it 
embodies  is  most  noteworthy,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  forgetfulness  among  Presbyterians.  Our  chief  design  is  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  those  facts  and  principles  which  are  illus- 
trated in  it.  The  character  of  the  subject  might  indeed  be 
selected  as  a  topic  of  pleasing  contemplation.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  singularly  guileless,  engaging  and  amiable  in  his 
temper,  sparkling  in  his  wit,  and  devout  and  sincere  in  his  piety, 
as  well  as  greatly  honored  by  his  divine  Master  and  all  his  true 
people  in  his  pastoral  labors.  The  story,  which  would  not  be 
devoid  of  a  romantic  interest  had  it  occurred  in  any  other  than 
our  startling  times,  is  told  by  Mr.  Grasty  with  equal  modesty 
and  propriety.  The  volume  is  moreover  enriched  with  much 
documentary  material,  for  the  collection  of  which  in  a  permanent 
form  the  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  student  of  our  late 
glorious  history.  But  for  the  narrative  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  Memoir  itself.  We  shall  simply  premise  by  recalling 
the  salient  points  of  the  case  as  they  were  noted  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  by  all  our  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  Southern  independence,  Dr. 
McPheeters,  a  native  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  alumnus 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was  pastor  of  the  Pine 
Street  church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  but  he  was  absent  on  along 
tour  for  his  health  in  New  Mexico.  Before  his  return  he  wrote 
a  species  of  pastoral  letter  to  his  charge,  announcing  his  purpose 
of  standing  wholly  aloof  from  the  strife,  not  only  in  his  minis- 
terial, but  his  private  and  civic  character,  and  of  devoting  him- 
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self  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  On  his 
return  to  St.  Louis  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  usurping 
government  of  the  State,  established  by  the  bayonet  upon  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  legal  governor,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  his 
legislature.  Dr.  McPheeters  continued  very  faithfully  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  his  pastoral  letter,  excluding  political  and  military 
topics  wholly  from  his  prayers  and  sermons.  Being  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  May,  1862,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he,  with  a  few  others,  dissented  from  the  action  of  that 
body,  when,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  it 
rushed  into  political  deliverances  and  into  religious  persecution. 
After  his  return,  a  minute  fraction  of  his  hitherto  peaceful 
charge,  headed  by  one  George  P.  Strong,  a  member  of  his  ses- 
sion, (a  man  whose  otherwise  insignificant  name  is  forever  doomed 
to  a  ''bad  eminence"  of  infamy  by  his  pertinacious  connexion 
with  this  history,)  demanded  of  Dr.  McPheeters  in  writing  that 
he  should,  as  a  pastor,  show  his  hand  concerning  the  war  and 
politics.  He  calmly  but  firmly  declined  to  do  so,  on  the  ground 
that  the  requirement  was  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  into  his 
spiritual  independence,  to  which  he  could  not  accede  consistently 
with  principle.  To  this  position  he  held  throughout.  The  result 
of  this  and  other  persecutions  on  the  part  of  Strong  and  his 
faction  was  that  on  the  19th  of  December  one  F.  A.  Dick,  Mili- 
tary Provost  Marshal  of  St.  Louis,  moved  thereto  undoubtedly 
by  Strong,  issued  an  order  of  ejectment  from  his  pulpit,  and 
banishment  within  ten  days  from  the  State  of  Missouri  against 
Dr.  McPheeters  and  his  wife,  on  the  sole  ground  of  suspicion  of 
disloyalty.  On  the  28th  of  December  the  order  of  immediate 
banishment  was  withdrawn,  leaving  him  strictly  inhibited  by 
military  authority  from  all  ministerial  acts  whatsoever.  Strong 
and  his  party  were  also  appointed  by  the  same  authority  to  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  worship  and  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Pine  Street  flock.  Dr.  McPheeters  appealed  in  person  to  Lin- 
coln, who,  while  disclaiming  persecuting  intentions,  made  only 
an  ambiguous  promise  of  redress  at  that  time.  He,  however,  was 
better  than  his  promise;  for  in  January  of  1863  he  sent  to  Gen. 
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Curtig,  commanding  in  Missouri,  a  general  order  not  to  attempt 
to  "run  the  churches,"  under  which  all  Dr.  McPheeters's  dis- 
abilities should  have  been  removed.  His  enemies,  however, 
countenanced  by  Curtis,  managed  to  deprive  him  of  all  knowledge 
and  advantage  of  this  order  until  the  end  of  the  year  1863, 
when,  through  the  activity  of  some  friends,  Lincoln's  atten- 
tion was  again  called  to  the  case  and  the  military  persecution 
arrested. 

But,  meantime,  the  Radical  fragment  of  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Louis,  sitting  when  all  presbyters  who  were  true  to  their 
principles  were  excluded  from  its  meetings  by  the  infamous 
"Rosecrans  Order,"  dissolved  Dr.  McPheeters's  pastoral  re- 
lation, against  the  repeated  protest  of  the  church,  and  forbade 
his  performing  any  ministerial  act  in  that  congregation,  even  by 
temporary  invitation  of  the  session.  Against  these  decisions 
Dr.  McPheeters  appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  latter  court  took  up  his  case  first,  and 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  May,  1864,  issued  it  by  confirming  all 
the  acts  of  the  "Rump"  Presbytery  against  Dr.  McPheeters 
and  his  church,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against 
forty-seven.  Geo.  P.  Strong,  the  zealous  "familiar"  of  this 
Presbyterian  Inquisition,  pursued  his  meek  pastor  to  Newark, 
and  was  allowed  to  pour  forth,  in  the  Assembly,  seven  hours'  of 
vituperations,  suspicions,  and  slanders  against  him. 

Dr.  McPheeters,  now  fatally  broken  in  health,  submitting  to 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  removed  to  a  country  charge  in 
Shelby  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
labors,  for  a  time,  as  a  member  of  Louisville  Presbytery.  Here 
he  cooperated  with  Drs.  Wilson  and  Robinson,  and  their  friends, 
in  issuing  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony."  He  was,  with 
them,  expelled  from  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the 
Assembly  of  1866;  and,  in  March,  1870,  finished  his  course  by 
a  peaceful  death. 


Our  business  with  this  touching  narrative  now  is,  to  learn 
from  its  facts,  what  is  the  position  which  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church  has  deliberately  taken  and  now  holds,  touching 
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the  rights  of  conscience,  the  spiritual  independence  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  his  headship  over  it. 
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And  the  most  obvious  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  Dr. 
McPheeters's  position  happened  to  be  one  which  perfectly  elimi- 
nated every  question,  and  every  pretext  of  a  question,  save  the 
naked  right  of  conscience ;  so  that  in  persecuting  him,  his 
brethren  expressly  assailed  that  right  in  its  clearest  phase.  Dr. 
McPheeters  had  gone  every  possible  length  in  propitiating  their 
enmity.  Many  will  still  think  that  it  would  at  least  have  been 
no  crime  in  him  to  declare  his  just  sympathy,  as  a  man  and 
citizen,  with  the  men  of  his  native  State  and  kindred,  in  their 
struggle  to  defend,  as  citizens,  those  same  sacred  rights  which 
he  claimed  as  a  Christian  ;  but  that  sympathy  he  suppressed,  in 
his  care  to  give  no  offence.  Many  will  still  deem  that  he  might 
have  reasoned  thus  as  a  Christian  minister :  That  neither  the 
constitution  of  Christ's  Church,  nor  of  a  Christian  State, 
requires  the  Christian  man  to  cease  totally  to  be  a  citizen 
because  he  has  become  a  pastor ;  that  he,  as  still  a  citizen  and 
patriot,  had  duties  to  perform,  in  the  assertion  of  truth,  and 
right,  and  justice,  and  public  covenants,  and  the  defence  of 
invaded  and  essential  liberties,  which,  although  less  important 
and  sacred  than  his  ministerial  duties,  were  as  clearly  incumbent 
in  their  lower  sphere ;  that  while  it  would  be  sin  for  him  to 
mingle  these  secular  duties  with  his  sacred  functions  by  seeking 
to  pervert  his  spiritual  powers  to  secular  ends,  it  was  an  equal 
confusion  of  the  same  diverse  elements  to  make  his  sacred  obli- 
gations the  pretext  for  inhibiting  his  performance  of  his  secular 
duties  in  his  lawful  secular  sphere;  that  *' duties  never  clash;" 
and  if  unreasonable  or  perverse  men  made  his  righteous  perform- 
ance of  his  civic  duties  a  pretext  to  obstruct  his  pastoral  useful- 
ness, and  thus  to  injure  the  precious  Church  of  Christ,  the  guilt 
of  that  injury  must  rest  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  and  not 
on  his.  But  he  did  not  claim  this  right.  He  absolutely  waived 
any  secular  responsibilities  in  order  to  run  no  risk  of  obstruct- 
ing his  spiritual  duties.  He  took  all  their  oaths ;  obeyed  all 
their  orders,  civil  and  military.     When  unlawfully  forbidden  to 
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preach  his  divine  Master's  message,  he  did  not  say:  "Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard."  But  he  remained  silent  in  obedience 
to  their  requirement.  So  scrupulously  did  he  abstain  from  all 
assertion  of  Southern  rights,  that  the  inquisition,  which  his 
enemies  tyrannically  and  impiously  made  into  his  private  sym- 
pathies, could  find  nothing  for  pretexts,  save  the  frivolous  fact 
that  he  had  baptized  an  infant,  at  the  request  of  the  parents, 
with  the  honored  name  of  Sterling  Price;  and  an  indelicate  and 
cowardly  intrusion  into  the  private  sentiments  of  a  female 
member  of  his  family.  There  was  absolutely  no  overt  act  to 
eharge,  even  by  the  usurping  standard  of  his  enemies.  But  for 
the  suspicion  of  private  sentiments  adverse  to  those  usurpations, 
he  was,  by  a  military  provost  marshal,  visited  with  a  heavy 
ecclesiastical  penalty,  as  well  as  with  the  temporal  penalty  of  ban- 
ishment. And  the  former  punishment  was  continued  indefinitely 
by  Gen.  Curtis,  (at  the  cost  of  insubordination,)  solely  because 
Dr.  McPheeters  refused  to  surrender  his  liberty  of  conscience. 
(See  Memoir,  pp.  187  to  189).  Two  things  are  worthy  of  note 
here,  by  every  lover  of  human  rights:  First,  the  utter  confusion 
of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  matters,  the  full  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  express  denial  of  religious  liberty  to  Dr.  McPheeters 
and  his  charge.  Second,  the  intensely  tyrannical  usurpation 
made  in  assuming  to  punish  his  thoughts.  This  is  the  last 
extreme  to  which  the  most  ruthless  despotism  has  ever  gone. 
The  genius  of  American  liberty  had  long  before  swept  away  the 
whole  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  as  the  blackest  engine  of 
despotism.  It  was,  indeed,  the  crowning  sin  of  inquisitorial 
despotism.  Every  American  constitution  had  forbidden  the 
civil  magistrate  to  elevate  any  opinions  and  feelings,  however 
erroneous  and  sinful,  into  secular  crimes  or  misdemeanors  while 
not  attended  with  illegal  acts.  But  Dr.  McPheeters  was  vir- 
tually convicted  of  treason  for  suspected  opinions  and  feelings 
only.  The  saddest  thing  in  this  whole  transaction  is  the  ground 
on  which  all  the  professed  Northern  conservatives  place  Dr. 
McPheeters's  defence.  All  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  the 
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provisional  governor,  Gamble,  the  St.  Louis  "Unionists"  pe- 
titioning for  the  pastor's  restoration,  the  conservative  members 
of  the  Newark  Assembly,  as  Dr.  Geo.  Junkin,  in  his  speech  for 
Dr.  McPheeters,  tacitly  admit  the  odious  tyranny.  They  plead 
that  Southern  thoughts  had  not  been  proved  on  Dr.  McPheeters; 
that  the  baptism  of  the  infant  in  the  name  of  Sterling  Price  did 
not  jt^rofe  he  admired  that  noble  patriot ;  thus  making  the  clear 
admission,  that,  had  these  thoughts  been  proved,  the  penalty 
would  have  been  just.  Whereas,  the  only  ground  which  a 
worthy  freeman  should  have  deigned  to  take  was  this :  that  no 
secular  authority  under  heaven  had  any  right  to  call  Dr. 
McPheeters  to  any  account  for  Southern  opinions  and  feelings, 
even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ultra  federal  theory  of  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  were  true ;  that,  so  far  as  their  authority 
went.  Dr.  McPheeters  had  a  perfect  right  to  admire  Sterling 
Price  if  he  chose,  no  matter  how  perverse  that  admiration  might 
in  fact  be  ;  so  long  as  he  did  not  perform  overt  acts  of  force 
against  the  United  States.  Ilcnce,  it  appears  to  be  conceded  by 
the  most  conservative  minds  of  the  North,  that  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason  is  restored,  and  that  freedom  of  thought  no 
longer  exists  for  American  citizens;  at  least  during  any  times 
whenever  the  violence  or  usurpations  of  the  Government  may 
have  provoked  any  domestic  or  foreign  disturbance. 

But,  to  proceed  to  specific  points  of  the  history,  we  note 
second,  that  Dr.  McPheeters's  first  unpardonable  offence  against 
radical  Presbyterians,  was  his  exercising  his  right,  May,  1862, 
in  the  Columbus  Assembly,  of  dissenting  from  its  violating  its 
own  constitution  by  "handling  and  concluding  things  not  eccle- 
siastical." The  exercise  of  this  right  in  a  very  modest  form 
came  nigh  unto  causing  his  arrest  by  the  military  authorities  in 
St.  Louis.  It  did  open  upon  him  the  vials  of  wrath  of  the 
radical  Presbyterians  there.  The  enactment  passed  by  the 
Columbus  Assembly,  involved  the  same  fatal  heresy  with  the 
"Spring  Resolutions"  of  1861.  It  differed  from  these  only  in 
carrying  the  usurpation  of  church  power  farther,  and  in  its 
excessive  vituperation.  Nor  is  there  a  vital  difference  between 
these  acts  and  the  subsec|;uent  ones  passed  on  the  same  subject 
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in  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  by  both  the  Assemblies  composing  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  now  held  as  its  recorded 
doctrine  by  that  large  body.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  error  in 
our  construction  of  the  usurpation  here  resisted  by  Dr.  McPhee- 
ters  and  the  whole  Southern  Church,  because  it  had  been  cor- 
rectly defined  for  us  in  1861  by  the  protest  of  Dr.  Hodge  him- 
self. The  point,  then,  was  simply  this :  Collision  having  arisen 
between  certain  State  Governments  and  the  Federal,  the  Chris- 
tian citizens  in  those  States  found  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
exercise  their  conscientious  discretion,  in  deciding  whether  their 
allegiance  was  primarily  due  to  their  State,  or  to  the  Federal 
Government.  These  usurping  Assemblies  pretended  to  think 
that  those  Southern  Christians,  who  presumed  to  decide  that 
question  by  the  light  of  their  own  consciences,  thereby  commit- 
ted the  ecclesiastical  offence  involved  in  the  "«m  of  rebellion." 
Such  was,  and  is,  their  pretension.  Now,  we  do  not  stop  with 
asserting  simply  that  this  pretension  was  unscriptural,  and 
against  the  constitution  of  our  Church :  we  assert  moreover, 
that  it  is  impossible  those  Assemblies  could  have  really  supposed 
their  pretension  scriptural;  and  that  it  was  therefore  only  a 
conscious  pretext  for  seizing  upon  the  spiritual  powers  of  Christ's 
Church  to  wield  them  for  enforcing  a  factious  secular  end. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  of  those  Assemblies  really  believed 
a  Southern  Christian  committed  the  sin  of  rebellion  in  deciding 
that  his  primary  allegiance  was  due  to  his  State ;  because  this 
was  clearly  a  question  of  secular  rights,  affecting  the  distri- 
bution of  powers  made  by  a  merely  human  instrument  of  writing 
between  certain  contracting  parties,  and  in  no  sense  a  question 
of  the  interpretation  of  God's  revealed  precepts  ;  because  nearly 
every  State  Government  in  the  United  States  had  formally 
decided  it  the  very  way  the  Southern  Christians  did,  and  most 
notably,  the  Northern  States ;  because  the  decision  claimed  by 
these  Assemblies  as  the  only  one  not  criminal,  had  never  been 
conceded  as  a  settled  point  among  American  statesmen ;  but  an 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  for  instance,  (Mr.  Wirt), 
and  a  Northern  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  the  supreme 
judiciary  of  the  United  States,  had  decided  it  just  as  the  South- 
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ern  Christians  decided  it ;  because  these  very  ministers  and  elders 
had  already  been  extending  to  a  multitude  of  Southern  Chris- 
tians (as  Dr.  Thornwell)  who  held  the  Southern  opinion  jQrmly, 
not  only  full  ecclesiastical  communion,  but  especial  professions 
of  Christian  love  and  honor;  and  inasmuch  as  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  does  rightfully  reach  to  opinions  before 
they  are  carried  out  in  overt  act,  if  the  decision  afterwards  made 
by  us  was  criminal,  then  the  express  avowal  of  that  political 
doctrine  before  made  by  Dr.  Thornwell  and  others  was  disciplin- 
able; because  common  sense  shows  that  it  is  simply  preposterous 
to  represent  the  Christian  conscience  otherwise  pure,  (as  in  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee,)  as  defiled  by  making  that 
decision,  and  it  is  what  no  sane  man  believes;  atid  because  these 
Northern  ministers  and  elders  have  since  offered  Christian  com- 
munion to  us,  who  committed  that  offence  (if  it  were  an 
offence)  and  who  avow  no  repentance.  He  who,  in  the  face  of 
these  well  known  considerations,  can  believe  that  those  Assem- 
blies really  deemed  themselves  authorised  by  God's  word,  and 
our  Constitution,  to  decide  as  they  did,  must  have  a  capacious 
credulity  indeed.  Why,  the  Northern  coercionist  politicians  and 
generals  did  not  then  presume  to  call  the  action  of  the  Southern 
States  ^'reJeZ?w/i:"  the  current  term  was  "secessionists."  Nor 
did  they  apply  the  former  epithet,  until  taught  to  do  so  by  the 
ecclesiastical  usurpers.  And  were  it  necessary  for  Southern 
Christians  further  to  defend  their  liberty  of  conscience  in  enter- 
taining and  deciding  that  question  of  allegiance  as  they  did,  they 
might  now  find  abundant  justification  in  subsequent  events. 
They  might  point  to  the  fact  that  subsequent  infringements  of 
their  rights  have  been  so  clear  and  so  vital,  that  many  of  their 
enemies  have  since  declared  their  resistance  would  have  been 
righteous  had  it  been  made  only  after  these  later  developments 
of  tyranny;  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  many  Northern 
journals,  a  president  of  the  United  States,  great  constitutional 
lawyers,  as  R.  J.  Walker,  and  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of 
the  country.  Southern  Christians,  we  repeat,  in  the  face  of 
such  admissions,  may  surely  argue  that  they  cannot  be  convict- 
ed of  sin  in  resisting  when  they  did,  because  the  whole  extent  of 
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their  offending  then  was,  that  they  estimated  the  true  animus  of 
their  assailants  correctly.  But  this  defence  may  be  omitted  as 
superfluous. 

The  acts  of  these  Assemblies,  then,  were  not  honest  blunders, 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  scriptural  powers;  they  were  conscious 
attempts  to  wield  the  spiritual  powers  of  Christ's  kingdom  to 
further  secular  purposes  in  which  they  felt  an  overweening 
concern.  The  gravity  of  the  usurpation,  then,  could  not  be 
exaggerated.  It  contained  in  it  the  whole  poison  of  the  union 
between  Church  and  State.  It  was  most  cruel  towards  its 
intended  victims.  It  was  profane  towards  Christ,  their  professed 
Head,  in  that  it  sought  to  misapply  his  blood-bought  spiritual 
power  over  his  elect,  delegated  to  these  Church  courts  for  edifi- 
cation only,  to  the  furtherance  of  a  project  then  avowedly  secu- 
lar and  political,  and  since  characterised  by  its  developments 
before  the  whole  Christian  world,  as  radical,  disorganising,  cruel, 
and  mischievous.  As  to  resistance  to  such  ecclesiastical  usur- 
pation, no  good  man  like  Dr.  McPheeters  could  hesitate.  He 
felt  that  he  could  "give  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an 
hour,"  and  signed  his  solemn  protest.  Southern  Presbyterians 
had  no  other  alternative  than  separation ;  and  the  whole  guilt  of 
the  schism  rested  with  those  who  necessitated  the  outward  sever- 
ance. 

The  great  purpose  of  Southern  Church  courts  then,  in  with- 
drawing from  their  aggressors,  was  defensive:  it  was  to  protect 
the  spiritual  liberty  of  their  people.  In  asserting  this  liberty 
of  conscience  for  them  our  Assemblies  do  not  by  any  means  de- 
cide the  question  of  civic  allegiance,  nor  even  indicate  how  they 
think  individuals  should  have  decided  it.  They  merely  vindicate 
for  individuals  the  inalienable  right  of  deciding  it  in  the  light 
of  their  own  consciences,  without  dictation  from  pretended 
spiritual  authorities.  For,  we  repeat,  when  the  awful  and  im- 
mense powers  of  the  spiritual  sphere  over  the  soul  are  success- 
fully wielded  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  secular  rights  by  Chris- 
tian citizens,  then  we  have  the  most  portentous  enginery  of 
despotism  which  oppressed  the  Dark  Ages.  Once  persuade  any 
man  that  he  can  only  exercise  temporal  franchises  at  the  cost  of 
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his  soul's  everlasting  damnation,  and  he  is  a  slave  thrice  bound, 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  those  who  apply  this  ghostly  power  and 
of  the  despots  who  use  them  as  their  tools.  For  "what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  The  distinction  is  thus 
very  clear  between  the  action  of  the  Southern  and  the  Northern 
Assemblies.  The  one  was  designed  to  defend,  the  other  to 
invade. 

The  charge  has  been  often  made  that  the  Southern  Assemblies 
have  implicated  themselves  as  clearly  in  political  usurpations  as 
the  Northern.  Some  have  even  been  shallow  enough  to  argue 
that  if  the  Radical  Assemblies  were  guilty  of  making  a  political 
deliverance  when  they  denied  to  private  Christians  the  right  of 
choosing  between  the  State  and  Federal  allegiance,  our  Assem- 
blies were  equally  guilty  in  claiming  that  right  for  them.  This 
is  excessively  foolish,  and  appears  so  from  the  facts  last  argued. 
Had  the  Southern  Assemblies  employed  their  spiritual  power  to 
coerce  Christians  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, (and  had  the  latter  been  as  despotic  and  usurping  as 
the  Federal  authorities,)  then  this  charge  would  have  been  true. 
But  no  Southern  church  court  ever  presumed  to  commit  such 
an  inconsistency.  There  is,  however,  another  truth  to  be  pointed 
out,  to  which  many,  even  of  our  own  people,  seem  to  be  partially 
blind.  The  conditions  of  the  argument  are  totally  different  for 
the  aggressors  and  the  defendants  in  such  a  controversy.  If  a 
Northern  Assembly  goes  out  of  its  proper  jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  the  reserved  rights  of  Christian  people,  then 
their  action  makes  it  right  and  proper  for  a  Southern  Assembly 
to  follow  them  into  that  foreign  sphere  for  the  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  rights  of  Christians.  The  sin  of  intrusion 
belongs  wholly  to  the  aggressors.  Their  commission  of  that  sin 
justifies  and  even  necessitates  defensive  legislation  on  this  foreign 
topic,  where,  otherwise,  a  consistent  church  court  would  have 
felt  no  mission  to  legislate.  An  actual  historical  illustration  is  at 
hand,  which  is  perfect.  At  an  Assembly  at  Indianapolis,  a  short 
time  before  the  war,  the  overweening  friends  of  total  abstinence 
moved  the  Assembly  to  make  their  rule  as  to  alcoholic  beverages 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  our  people.     Dr.  Thornwell  prop- 
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erly  met  them  by  arguing  that  the  Assembly  had  no  scriptural 
authority  to  bind  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  this  thing,  that  the 
Bible  prohibited  excess  only,  and  not  the  use  of  strong  drinks. 
The  Assembly  so  enacted.  What  now  would  have  been  the 
absurdity  if  some  advocate  of  the  "Delavan  theory"  had  arisen 
and  charged  the  Assembly  with  going  out  of  its  sphere  to 
authorise  a  particular  sensual  indulgence  and  to  administer  at 
least  tacit  encouragement  to  the  manufacture  and  tippling  of 
this  national  curse?  The  answer  would  have  been  very  plain. 
Had  not  the  scriptural  liberty  of  its  people  been  assailed,  the 
Assembly  would  have  found  no  mission  to  say  one  word  for  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  strong  drinks.  And  now,  that  word 
was  said,  not  for  the  encouragement  of  those  acts  in  themselves, 
(they  are  merely  secular,  even  where  not  sinful,)  but  for  the 
protection  of  Christian  liberty.  And  this  object  is  strictly 
ecclesiastical. 

Just  so,  the  Southern  church  courts  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
properly  dragged  into  the  field  of  politics  by  the  aggressions 
against  the  Christian  liberty  of  the  people;  not  for  the  sake  of 
political  objects,  but  for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastical  rights.  If,  in 
such  case,  any  of  these  courts  had  gone  so  far  as  to  enact  that 
their  people  might  conscientiously  give  their  allegiance  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  their  act  would  have  been,  from  its  cir- 
cumstances, totally  different  from  the  act  of  the  Radical  Assem- 
blies in  enacting  that  they  might  not.  The  one  act  was  designed 
to  defend  ecclesiastical  rights,  the  other  to  invade  them.  The 
one  was  justified  by  the  other.  Had  there  been  such  a  church 
court  in  the  South,  it  could  have  justified  itself  by  the  example 
of  Dr.  Thornwell,  who,  when  the  liberty  of  Christians  was  as- 
sailed, taught  the  Assembly  to  enact  that  Christians  might  drink 
temperately,  and  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer  of 
drinks,  but  for  the  sake  of  rights.  The  language  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1864,  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  concerning  slavery, 
(about  which  many  unnecessary  and  some  unmanly  apologies 
have  been  made)  receives  the  same  explanation.  The  first  South- 
ern Assembly  said  that  it  assumed  no  mission  either  to  preserve 
or  to  abolish  slavery.     The  Assembly  at  Charlotte  said  that  the 
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Christian  people  of  the  South  recognised  it  as  their  mission  (not 
their  only  one  of  course)  to  "conserve  domestic  slavery."  The 
two  declarations  are  perfectly  consistent.  Primarily  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  no  vocation  to  advocate  any  one  organisation  of 
labor  as  against  another ;  for  these  are  all  secular,  political  con- 
cernments. But  when  once  a  particular  organisation  of  labor 
which  our  Commonwealths  had  lawfully  and  righteously  insti- 
tuted for  the  people,  was  unscrupulously  assailed  by  usurping 
ecclesiastics,  with  the  weapons  of  wrested  scriptures  and  per- 
verted spiritual  powers,  that  assault  created  a  vocation^  a  scrip- 
tural vocation,  to  defend  the  right  of  slaveholding  in  so  far  as  it 
became  a  matter  of  Christian  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  of  ecclesias- 
tical concernment.  Such  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  two 
Southern  Assemblies.  In  1861  the  war  was,  in  pretense,  only 
for  "restoring  national  unity;"  and  our  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tors, (our  late  Presbyterian  brethren,)  professed  to  seek  only 
that  object  (unlawful  for  them  to  seek).  Accordingly  the  As- 
sembly of  1861  met  only  that  aggression.  By  1864  the  war 
had  unmasked  itself  as  a  war  of  plunder,  abolition,  and  the  dis- 
organisation of  society,  and  our  usurping  ecclesiastics  had  begun 
to  wield  the  powers  of  Christ's  Church  to  effect  that  iniquity. 
The  Assembly  of  1864  therefore  properly  recognised  its  mission 
to  meet  that  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  its  people. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  only  "conservation"  of  domestic 
slavery  intended  was  that  of  uttering  the  scriptural  testimony 
for  its  lawfulness  and  the  pious  injunction  of  their  relative  duties 
on  masters  and  slaves — that  the  Assembly  never  dreamed  of 
meddling  with  any  political  or  economical  aspect  of  the  institu- 
tion— the  defence  is  complete.  In  a  word,  the  Charlotte  Assem- 
bly asserted  its  vocation  to  "conserve  slavery"  precisely  in  the 
sense  and  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  does  it  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  1  to  5. 

Dr.  McPheeters's  firm  but  temperate  dissent  from  the  spiritual 
usurpations  we  have  discussed  came  near,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
voking his  immediate  arrest.  It  was  doubtless  the  signal  for  the 
assault  of  his  domestic  foes  in  his  own  charge.  We  are  now 
introduced  to  the  counterpart  scene  of  the  drama.     Hitherto  we 
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have  witnessed  the  Church's  assumption  of  secular  powers.  We 
shall  now  see  the  State's  assumption  of  spiritual  powers.  The 
one  naturally  produces  the  other.  Dr.  MePheeters,  indeed,  in 
defending  his  appeal  before  the  Newark  Assembly,  very  clearly 
pointed  out  this  sequence,  "If  Church  courts  'will  handle  and 
conclude  civil  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth,'  then  an 
inexorable  logic  compels  me  to  admit  that  the  commonwealth  has 
a  right  to  know  what  they  are  handling,  and  how  they  conclude 
them."  This  is  unanswerable.  If  the  Church  may  direct  its 
members,  as  citizens,  in  their  political  action,  (and  its  powers 
over  the  conscience  being  spiritual,  once  heartily  admitted,  are 
irresistible),  and  if  the  Church  \at  irresponsible  to  the  State  in 
giving  that  direction,  then  the  Church  is  practically  supreme 
over  the  State.  For  let  the  reader  remember  that  if  the  private 
citizen,  a  Church  member,  may  be  thus  directed,  the  magistrate, 
a  Church  member,  may  be  equally,  yea,  even  the  chief  magistrate. 
The  regular  result  is  the  theory  of  Hildebrand,  which  taught 
that  Pope  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  kings.  There  cannot  be  two 
coordinate,  supreme,  and  independent  authorities,  rightfully 
claiming  the  allegiance  of  the  same  people  in  the  same  sphere. 
The  one  must  bow  to  the  other ;  we  must  have  the  result  either 
of  Gregory  VII.  or  of  Erastus.  The  Church  must  dominate 
the  State  or  the  State  the  Church.  The  only  escape  from  these 
conclusions,  both  monstrous,  is  the  separation  of  the  secular  and 
spiritual  spheres,  as  provided  for  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  case,  as  the  temper  of  the  Federalist  party  was  not  ripe 
for  submission  to  the  Hildebrand  theory,  the  result  was  a  flagrant 
Erastianism.  The  next  things  we  hear  of  are  the  "Dix  order," 
and  the  "Rosecrans  order:"  the  one  deposing  Dr.  MePheeters 
from  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  suspicion  of  certain  political 
opinions;  the  other  undertaking  to  enforce  a  secular  qualification 
for  spiritual  rule  in  the  Church,  by  exacting  an  oath  of  full 
support  to  all  Federal  usurpations.  The  intelligent  Presby- 
terian needs  no  comments  on  these  acts  to  show  him  that  they 
invaded  the  very  citadel  of  Christ's  rights  over  his  kingdom.     It 
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is  impossible  that  anything  could  be  more  inconsistent  with 
religious  liberty  and  the  headship  of  the  Lord.  Both  these  acts 
were  brought  distinctly  before  the  Old  School  General  Assem- 
bly; the  one  by  Dr.  McPheeters,  in  1864;  the  other  by  Dr. 
Farris,  in  1865.  The  Assemble/  deliberately/  approved  the  former, 
and  allowed  the  latter.  Every  element  concurs  to  mark  this  as 
the  most  shocking  defection  which  has  occurred  in  modern  times 
in  any  Protestant  Church. 

All  moderate,  secular  men  could  see  the  enormity  of  them, 
although  the  church  courts  of  Radicalism  could  not.  The  Radi- 
cal President  could  at  least  Jsee  their  impolicy  from  their  utter 
opposition  to  every  former  idea  of  American  liberty.  The  secu- 
lar papers  which  retained  any  moderation,  cried  out  in  shame 
and  astonishment  against  the  enormity  of  the  acts,  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  Kew  York  Express,  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, of  the  Canadian  j&eac^er,  a  journal  which,  although  issued 
under  a  monarchy,  could  still  judge  this  tyrannical  policy  from 
a  dispassionate  and  Protestant  point  of  view.  Decent  Union 
men  in  St.  Louis  itself,  the  focus  of  the  excitement,  were 
ashamed  of  the  usurpations,  and  protested  and  petitioned  against 
them.  But  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
God's  appointed  guardian  of  spiritual  rights  and  of  Christ's 
headship,  saw  no  wrong  in  them. 

Another  element  of  aggravation  was,  that  the  military  were, 
in  both  cases,  egged  on  and  prompted  to  these  usurpations,  not 
by  secular  zealots,  but  by  professed  Presbyterians  and  brethren. 
It  is  obvious  that  Geo.  P.  Strong  was  the  prime  procurer  of  all 
Dr.  McPheeters's  troubles;  and  that  he  persecuted  him  under 
the  mask  of  religious  and  patriotic  zeal,  but  really  at  the 
prompting  of  revenge  for  Dr.  McPheeters's  act  in  refusing  to 
prostitute  his  pastoral  and  spiritual  influence  to  have  him 
(Strong)  appointed  to  a  secular  office  of  emolument.  (Memoir, 
p.  276).  It  is  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Anderson, 
(p.  292,  3),  and  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  (p.  272),  that  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  about  the  military  interference  with  the  churches, 
had  not  the  officers  been  persuaded  and  prompted  by  pretended 
Christians  to  intermeddle.     Such  was  also  the  emphatic  testi- 
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mony  of  those  persons  in  Baltimore  who  were  attempting  to 
defend  the  independence  of  the  Christian  people :  their  trouble 
did  not  come  from  the  military  rulers  themselves,  but  from 
brethren,  falsely  so-called,  playing  the  role  of  delators  and  in- 
stigators. It  is  testified  also,  (Memoir,  pp.  14T,  148,)  that  in  the 
attempt  to  make  a  show  of  dissatisfaction  against  Dr.  McPhee- 
ters  among  his  own  charge,  the  most  cruel,  cowardly,  and  unjust 
means  were  employed  by  these  religious  persecutors  to  terrorize 
dissentients.  Now  these  facts  laid  the  Assembly  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  arrest  the  persecution  and  the  whole  career  of 
usurpation,  because  all  really  sprung  from  men  who  were  under 
its  own  spiritual  jurisdiction.  These  facts  should  also  have 
reminded  the  Assenibly  (as  if  they  will  teach  us  we  are  wise)  of 
the  especial  malignity  of  religious  tyranny,  as  contrasted  with 
secular ;  because  the  sacred  mask  is  always  assumed  by  envy, 
malice,  and  bigotry,  to  work  their  foulest  ends  under  the  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  God. 

Once  more.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  case,  that  when  it 
reached  the  Assembly,  Dr.  McPheeters's  enemies  had  so  juggled 
matters  throughout,  that  he  had  never  once  had  a  hearing  in  his 
otvn  defence^  before  he  was  condemned.  In  the  case  of  Dix*s 
ukase,  of  Oen.  Curtis's,  of  the  decisions  of  the  "Kump  Pres- 
bytery" against  him,  he  had  been  uniformly  condemned  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  appear,  on  mere  suspicion  and  the 
illegal  allegations  of  persecutors.  It  was  when  he  stood  at  last 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  Newark,  that  he  had  the  first 
(and  that  a  bootless)  opportunity  to  confront  his  accusers.  Now 
had  there  been  a  particle  of  that  natural  fairness  or  sense  of 
justice,  which  characterised  the  pagan  Roman,  or  the  burly  John 
Bull,  (or  even  John  Bull's  brute  mastiff,  which  disdains  to  worry 
a  dog  when  it  is  down,)  the  Assembly  must  have  arrested  the 
pursuit  of  McPheeters  at  his  first  appeal.  They  were  bound  to 
reverse  every  step,  on  the  ground  that  however  worthy  he  might 
prove  to  be  of  condemnation,  he  could  not  be  condemned  un- 
heard. 

Such  was  the  enormity  of  the  case  in  which  the  legitimate 
intervention  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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was  solemnly  invoked.  It  involved  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
rights,  secular  and  spiritual.  It  involved  the  most  flagrant  pos- 
sible assault  upon  the  blood-bought  crown-rights  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  marked  by  every  accessory  of  startling  injus- 
tice. Had  this  Assembly  been  actuated  by  any  sincere  love  of 
liberty,  or  clear  and  conscientious  view  of  principles,  it  must 
have  paused  at  this  case.  It  must  have  said,  in  substance: 
"  Here  now  is  an  attack  upon  everything  dear  to  American 
Christians  than  which  none  can  be  graver."  The  pretensions  of 
the  Southern  secessionists,  even  judged  from  our  point  of  view, 
are  a  trifle  in  their  results  compared  with  these.  They  jeopard- 
ize a  certain  theory  of  centralisation  which  Northern  power  and 
ambition  judges  important.  They  threaten  certain  commercial 
advantages  and  gains  attendant  upon  our  ascendancy  in  the 
Federal  Union.  They,  if  successful,  will  impose  certain  political 
and  public  expenditures  and  inconveniences.  They  assail  no 
spiritual  right,  no  municipal  right,  no  franchise  of  State  or 
citizen,  which  enlightened  liberty  has  ever  regarded  as  funda- 
mental. They  merely  propose  a  new  relation  of  States  inter  se, 
disadvantageous  to  our  interests  as  we  conceive  them.  But  here 
is  an  assault  on  the  very  corner-stone  of  all  liberty;  on  all  man's 
rights  and  interests  for  time  and  eternity.  True,  it  has  thus 
far  been  made  to  touch  but  a  few  humble  fellow-citizens  and 
brethren  ;  but  its  principle  is  here  openly  asserted ;  and  it  must 
be  here  met.  This  does  indeed  touch  the  "life  of  the  nation." 
Let  this  prevail,  and  we  bid  farewell  to  Republicanism,  to  Pro- 
testantism, to  gospel,  to  liberty,  and  set  out  on  that  road  to 
ruin,  which  conducts  to  the  condition  of  a  modern  Rome  under 
Cardinal  Antonelli.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  issue,  whose  gravity 
supersedes  all  others.  Until  this  is  saved,  we  have  no  time,  no 
thought,  for  "sustaining  the  Government,"  or  "making  South- 
ern treason  odious."  The  one  duty  is  that  of  "self-preservation." 
Such  must  have  been  the  answer  of  the  Assembly,  had  it  pos- 
sessed any  of  the  principles  of  Knox,  of  Melville,  of  Gillespie, 
of  the  Erskines,  of  Chalmers.  "But  it  cared  for  none  of  these 
things."  It  had  already  yielded  up  to  prostitution  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  had  of  course  no  zeal  for  her  rescue.     It  is  but  too 
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manifest,  that  the  Assembly  cared  for  only  one  end — the  success 
of  the  coercionist  faction.  Here,  then,  is  confirmation  of  the 
charge,  that  the  measures  of  1861,  1862,  and  1863,  were  not 
honest  blunders,  but  conscious  attempts  to  wield  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  Church  for  secular  advantages. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  little  minority  of  forty-seven  against  this 
crime.  A  few  voices  were  raised  in  argument  against  it ;  but  on 
premises  which  made  success  impossible.  They  asserted  infor- 
malities in  the  action  of  the  Presbytery,  they  claimed  the  lawful 
operation  of  appeal  in  staying  a  decision ;  and  in  this  they 
argued  correctly  enough.  They  also  pointed  out  the  Erastian- 
ism  of  the  whole  proceeding.  But  they  made  the  fatal  admis- 
sion of  a  theory  of  despotism  (the  theory  upon  which  the  United 
States  was  then  acting)  in  politics,  which  renders  any  plea  for 
spiritual  independence  preposterous.  All  history  proves  that 
secular  and  religious  liberty  stand  or  fall  together.  There  can 
be  no  free  Church  in  an  enslaved  State.  The  natural  attitude 
of  the  bride  of  Christ  under  the  empire  of  a  Nero  is  that  of  the 
martyr,  protesting,  suffering,  but  bound.  If,  as  Dr.  Junkin 
conceded,  the  man  is  a  slave,  it  is  vain  to  claim  that  the  minister 
shall  be  free.  If  the  citizen  is  subject  of  his  own  servant  (the 
executive  oflficer),  instead  of  being  sovereign ;  if  he  is  rightfully 
subject  as  a  man  to  an  inquisitorial  rule  which  deprives  him  of 
his  personal  independence  of  opinion,  which  subjects  him  right- 
fully to  arbitrary  arrest  because  he  claims  that  independence, 
then  it  is  absurd  to  demand  for  him  spiritual  independence.  It 
is  seeking  harvests  in  the  Zahara.  Dr.  Junkin  complained  that 
many  doctors  of  divinity,  of  his  brethren,  could  not  see  how  he 
could  concede  the  one  and  yet  demand  the  other.  To  us  their 
slavish  premises  seem  to  make  their  incompetency  very  natural. 
Their  maxim,  (not  the  maxim  of  the  equitable  and  benevo- 
lent laws  of  Southern  commonwealths,  which  secured  to  their 
slaves  many  rights,)  is  that  ''The  slave  has  no  rights."  After 
pronouncing  themselves  slaves,  it  is  too  late  to  claim  spiritual 
rights. 

Such  are  the  principles  involved  in  the  "McPheeters  case." 
We  would  remind  our  readers,  as  we  intimated  in  the  outset, 
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that  we  single  this  history  out  from  among  the  thousands  of 
glorious  "martyrs  and  confessors"  who  suffered  in  the  same 
cause,  not  because  Dr.  McPheeters  suflfered  any  more,  or  as 
much,  nor  because  his  sufferings  were  more  meritorious  than 
theirs,  but  simply  because  providential  circumstances  have  made 
his  peculiarly  a  test  case  for  unmasking  the  real  principles  of 
Northern  Presbyterianism.  Many  are  the  thousands  of  South- 
ern Christians,  as  firm,  as  intelligent,  as  true  to  these  sacred 
principles  as  he;  who  braved  for  them  not  only  religious  disfran- 
chisement, but  cold,  and  hunger,  and  sleet,  and  nakedness,  and 
watchings,  and  the  ghastly  military  prison,  and  death;  who  strove 
to  defend  "Christ's  crown  and  covenant"  not  only  by  eloquent 
protest,  but  by  "not  loving  their  own  lives  unto  the  death." 
They  will  sleep  in  nameless  graves,  without  eloquent  biographers; 
but  our  right  hands  must  forget  their  cunning  and  our  tongues 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths  before  we  can  forget  their 
heroic  sacrifices  for  the  truth. 

Some  may  ask,  why  should  the  friends  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  why 
should  we,  write  to  perpetuate  these  unhappy  events  ?  They 
may  say  that  years  have  passed  since  they  occurred ;  that  the 
passions  of  those  sad  days  are  passing  away;  that  our  conquerors 
have  returned  to  their  equanimity,  are  no  longer  raging  against 
us,  and  even  offer  us  their  kindness.  They  may  advise  that  all 
these  memories  be  consigned  to  oblivion  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
The  answer  to  these  sayings,  (so  astonishing  from  those  who 
profess  to  uphold  right  views),  is  in  the  simple  question:  If  the 
passions  of  1864  are  passing  away,  are  the  principles  of  that 
day  passing  away?  Or  was  all  the  principle  of  these  pretended 
advocates  of  fraternity  but  passion,  in  those  days  that  tried  men's 
souls  when  they  professed  to  uphold  God's  cause  with  us?  Was 
this  the  only  grievance  they  had  against  Radical  Presbyterian- 
ism— that  it  had  fretted  them?  Then  verily  are  they  of  wholly 
another  mind  from  us !  We  have  held  all  along  that  it  was  the 
least  of  our  charges  against  that  party  in  the  Church  that  it  had 
angered  ws,  that  it  had  assisted  and  approved  the  spoiling  of  our 
goods,  that  it  had  maligned  our  good  name,  even  that  it  had 
"hounded  on  the  dogs  of  war"  which  drank  the  blood  of  our 
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loved  ones.  The  chief  gravamen  was  that  they  assailed  and 
betrayed  the  rights  of  Christ  and  his  Church :  rights  committed 
to  us  as  sacred  trusts,  to  be  defended  to  the  end  at  the  peril  of 
our  souls.  '  Now  then,  if  they  cease  to  rage,  and  even  fawn ;  if 
they  no  longer  malign,  or  plunder,  or  kill;  so  far  well.  But  if 
they  still  betray  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church,  it  is  our  duty 
still  to  protest;  and  the  solemn  injunction  of  our  Master,  "From 
such  withdraw  thyself,"  must  keep  us  firm  to  our  places  in  the 
watchtower. 

What,  then,  of  the  question  whether  only  passions  or  also  prin- 
ciples have  changed  among  these  men.  Have  they  truly  repented 
and  denounced  the  sins  they  committed  against  their  divine  Head? 
Now,  one  who  was  familiar  with  their  almost  unanimous  profes- 
sion of  adherence  to  right  principles  in  1845,  who  witnessed  the 
seeming  fidelity  to  the  truth  up  to  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
strife,  and  who  then  beheld  the  sudden,  violent,  persistent  deser- 
tion of  their  own  professions,  which  began  as  soon  as  the  tempta- 
tion occurred,  might  well  be  pardoned  for  viewing  with  mistrust 
the  most  earnest  avowals  of  penitence  or  change  which  they  could 
now  utter,  and  for  insisting  on  many  *'  fruits  meet  for  repentance  " 
before  his  confidence  was  restored.  But  when  there  has  been 
no  admission  of  error,  and  on  the  contrary,  in  their  very  last 
Assembly,  a  contemptuous  refusal  of  it;  when  we  have  seen  the 
persecutions  in  1866  set  on  foot  and  pursued  in  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  up  to  this  hour;  when  we  see  not  only  the  same  men, 
but  in  many  cases  their  church  courts  applauding  the  tyranny 
of  their  secular  government  over  their  conquered  victims,  tyranny 
more  ruthless  and  cruel  than  any  of  the  violences  of  the  conquest 
itself;  when  we  hear  them  explain  their  own  advances  of 
friendship,  not  as  acts  of  righteous  reparation,  but  as  projects 
for  consolidating  party  power,  and  that  prominently  secular 
power — we  must  be  simply  fools  to  misunderstand  their  present 
attitude.  Not  only  is  there  no  overt  avowal  of  error,  such 
as  false  pride  might  make  even  a  generous  mind  slow  to  pub- 
lish, after  the  sincere  consciousness  of  error  was  admitted;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  unquestionably  the  firm,  deliberate, 
determined  retention  of  those  Erastian  principles  for  future  use. 
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Who  can  doubt  it  ?  Their  complacency  is  simply  the  satisfac- 
tion of  triumphant,  irresistible  success.  If  there  were  any 
longer  a  successful  resistance  afoot,  we  should  behold  precisely 
the  old  fury.  And  whenever  the  time  comes,  (as  come  it  will,) 
that  they  shall  persuade  themselves  their  interests  require  of  us 
the  surrender  of  any  of  the  poor  remains  of  rights  left  us,  if  we 
have  then  any  effective  means  and  will  to  resist,  we  shall  see 
them  resort  to  the  same  spiritual  usurpation  and  to  the  same 
anger  to  carry  those  ends.  In  estimating  their  future  proceed- 
ings and  principles,  we  must  not  forget  that  since  their  fusion, 
Northern  Presbyterianism  is  virtually  New  School,  Abolition, 
Radical  Presbyterianism.  That  union  was  plainly  an  absorption 
of  the  Old  School  by  the  New.  If,  then,  we  would  know  its  pres- 
ent complexion,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  action  of  the 
New  School  Assemblies.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  no  McPheeters 
case,  no  excision  of  whole  Synods  without  trial,  because  their 
tyranny  had  long  before  driven  off  all  their  conservative  mem- 
bers, and  they  simply  had  none  left  to  persecute.  But  we  shall 
see  the  most  determined  fanaticism,  Erastianism,  and  confusion 
of  things  secular  and  spiritual,  before,  during,  and  since  the  war. 
These,  coupled  with  a  clearly  pronounced  "Broad-churchism," 
are  the  ascertained  characteristics  of  Northern  Presbyterianism. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  career  of  Dr.  McPheet- 
ers illustrates  very  sufiiciently  that  unhallowed  confusion  which 
some  in  our  day  seek  to  effect  between  Christian  charity  and 
adhesion  to  principle.  Of  the  former  he  had  the  fullest  measure. 
He  may  indeed  be  pronounced  another  Moses,  the  "meekest  of 
men."  But  when  the  question  of  principle  was  once  clear  to  his 
apprehension,  he  was  as  uncompromising  as  the  sourest  of  the 
"rebels."  His  meekness  did  not  prevent  his  active  cooperation 
with  that  "mighty  man  of  war,"  Dr.  S.  K.  Wilson  of  Louisville, 
in  constructing  the  famous  "Declaration  and  Testimony."  Its 
testimonies  against  wrong  were  not  too  strong  for  the  gentle 
McPheeters.  May  we  not  surmise  that  when  some  profess  to 
find  it  "too  bitter,"  it  is  partly  because  they  sympathise  with 
the  sins  which  it  exposes  ? 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 


In  ecclesiastical  discussions,  it  is  sometimes  a  debated  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Church  may  rightfully  engage  in  secular 
affairs.  Such  discussions  are  apt  to  take  a  wide  range,  and  are 
generally  barren  of  results  on  account  of  the  vague  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted.  It  is  impossible  to  encounter  such  a 
subject  in  the  field  of  debate  with  any  prospect  of  success,  with- 
out previous  consideration,  a  lucid  arrangement  of  our  thoughts, 
and  a  skilful  discrimination  in  the  use  of  language.  The  con- 
test degenerates  intp  a  simple  logomachy.  One  party,  misap- 
prehending the  views  and  intentions  of  another,  assails  its  own 
man  of  straw,  and  triumphs  over  an  imaginary  antagonist. 
Much  vigor  and  valor  of  a  forensic  kind  have  been  vainly 
expended  in  these  fruitless  conflicts,  and  much  dialectic  wit  has 
been  wantonly  shed  in  support  of  theories  which  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  unfolded. 

This  is  unquestionably  true  in  its  application  to  the  functions 
of  the  Church.  To  trace  the  boundaries  of  its  power  is,  indeed,  a 
task  that  remains  to  be  accomplished.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  has  been  very  little  progress  in  the  pursuit.  In  almost  all 
countries  nominally  Christian,  the  Church  and  the  State  have 
grown  up  in  a  mutual  embrace,  like  forest  oaks,  whose  roots  and 
limbs  have  been  intertwined  in  hopeless  complexity  by  the  hand 
of  time.  On  this  continent,  the  experiment  of  a  wholesome 
separation  has  been  attempted  by  the  founders  of  our  institu- 
tions. But  even  here,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  operation 
of  national  and  traditional  influences,  the  practical  disjunction 
has  been  difficult,  intricate,  and  uncertain.  Habits  of  thought, 
which  belonged  to  colonial  times,  or  to  transatlantic  conditions 
of  society,  have  been  naturalised  amongst  us,  and  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  reforms  long  since  happily  inaugurated.  Among 
European  nations,  the  Church  and  the  State,  like  intersecting 
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circles,  include  a  common  domain.  And  whilst,  in  theory,  this 
joint  tenancy  has  in  this  country  been  abandoned,  our  history 
abounds  in  exceptional  examples  of  mutual  intrusion  on  the  part 
of  these  powers — so  reluctant  have  both  of  them  appeared  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

When  the  late  civil  convulsion  rendered  for  a  time  many 
important  principles  inoperative,  an  occasion  was  of  course 
furnished  for  gross  violations  of  ecclesiastical  propriety.  In  the 
dominant  section  of  the  country,  party  feehng,  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  led  to  a  cordial  understanding,  and  even  a  formal 
correspondence,  between  the  Government  and  some  of  the 
churches ;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the  political  action  adopted 
by  them,  in  which  they  freely  entertained,  discussed,  and  decided 
certain  open  questions  upon  which  the  public  mind  had  been 
long  divided,  and  definitely  condemned,  as  political  heresies, 
principles  which  were  dear  to  many  of  our  purest  statesmen. 
Nor  did  the  Church  content  itself  with  a  mere  assertion  of  its 
political  views,  but  proceeded  to  apply  them  to  partisan  purposes, 
by  enacting  certain  extraordinary  terms  of  communion,  which, 
had  they  been  carried  out  to  their  ultimate  consequences,  would 
have  excluded  from  Christian  privileges  a  large  number  of  God's 
children  throughout  the  Southern  States. 

These  deplorable  abuses  of  power,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  followed  by  efforts,  not  yet  per- 
fectly successful,  to  restrict  ecclesiastical  action  to  its  proper 
limits;  and  the  Southern  Church,  through  stress  of  circum- 
stances, finds  herself  charged  with  the  special  duty  to  ascertain, 
define,  and  determine  these  limits  by  her  venerable  standards 
and  the  word  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  a  disas- 
trous war,  and  the  more  depressing  influences  of  subsequent 
humiliation,  we  have  sought  to  explore  and  bring  distinctly  to 
view  the  lawful  boundaries  of  church  authority*  And,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  periods  of  attempted  reform,  many  collateral 
subjects  have  demanded  inquiry,  the  solution  of  which  depends 
upon  the  general  principles  under  discussion.  Most  of  the  prac- 
tical questions  that  spring  up  in  our  church  courts  would  be 
easily  disposed  of,  could  we  first  satisfactorily  lay  down  upon 
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our  chart  those  leading  landmarks  which  circumstances  do  not 
change. 

The  most  general  of  these  inquiries  now  challenging  our 
attention,  is  that  here  introduced  as  relating  to  secular  affairs. 
Can  the  Church  lawfully  engage  in  such  pursuits ;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  ?  These  are  points  of  immense 
importance,  not  only  in  view  of  political  complications,  but  as 
they  may  affect  the  future  purity  and  energy  of  the  Church. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  danger  in  both  directions.  Such 
latitude  may  be  allowed  in  ecclesiastical  action,  as  may  involve 
the  Church  in  fatal  alliances  with  a  wicked  world.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  tie  her  hands  so  effectually  by  unreasonable 
restrictions,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  paralyse  her  influence, 
and  impair  her  vitality.  Hence  the  importance  of  clear  defini- 
tions in  such  an  investigation.  Errors  of  policy  originate  in 
differences  of  opinion,  and  these  differences  are  produced  by  the 
various  lights  in  which  the  same  truths  are  regarded.  The 
survey  of  objects  and  scenes  in  the  moral,  like  that  of  the  phy- 
sical world,  can  only  be  effected  by  changing  our  points  of 
observation,  and  accurately  determining  the  relative  bearing  of 
the  principles  to  which  our  attention  is  directed.  In  the  present 
case,  we  have  first  to  ascertain  the  verbal  distinctions  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  carnal,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular,  relations  in  which  the  Church  is 
placed.  Our  Lord  has  positively  said,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  But  the  fact  is  patent,  that  this  kingdom  exists  in 
the  world;  and,  in  its  visible  form,  is  brought  constantly  into 
association  with  it.  Before  we  undertake  to  determine  the 
nature  of  this  connexion,  we  must  be  sure  of  the  terms  in  which 
we  express  our  thoughts.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  Church  must  not  be  confounded;  nor  should  we 
confuse  ourselves  by  imagining  that  all  material  objects  are 
necessarily  carnal,  and  incompatible  with  the  heavenly  aims 
which  the  Church  must  ever  entertain. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  secular  affairs  and  interests,  as 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical?  The 
inquiry  relates  to  the  moral  rather  than  to  the  material  world. 
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We  are  understood  to  have  in  view  those  pursuits  and  enterprises 
to  which  the  world  devotes  its  energies  for  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes  purely  temporal.  Men  have  certain  interests  in  the 
present  life,  which  are  impaired  or  promoted  according  to  the 
use  that  is  made  of  providential  instrumentalities  and  natural 
laws.  It  is  to  these  aims  and  interests  that  we  allude,  when  we 
compare  secular  with  spiritual  concerns.  For  the  latter  are,  by 
contrast,  permanently  associated  with  a  state  of  existence  beyond 
the  grave.  We  are  not,  therefore,  inquiring  whether  the  Church 
may  acquire  property,  or  use  human  learning  for  the  promotion 
of  its  purposes;  but  whether  she  may  engage  in  occupations  or 
pursuits,  the  primary  design  of  which  is  to  secure  a  merely  tem- 
poral good.  May  she,  in  her  organic  capacity,  found  hospitals, 
establish  colleges,  charter  lines  of  steamers,  and  traffic  in  books 
or  other  merchandise,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  thereby  promot- 
ing the  great  end  of  her  divine  commission — the  salvation  of 
souls  ? 

We  limit  the  question  to  the  organised  and  corporate  Church, 
because  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  that  the  individual  Chris- 
tian may  engage  in  secular  business,  as  a  steward  of  God.  Nor 
do  we  now  consider  the  propriety  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
devoting  some  portion  of  his  time,  like  Paul  the  tent-maker,  to 
the  ordinary  means  of  securing  a  livelihood.  A  much  narroAver 
question  is  before  us.  We  refer  to  the  courts  of  the  Church 
exclusively,  as  the  channels  of  her  policy  and  the  guardians  of 
her  principles. 

Our  object  is  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  their  authority,  as  her 
administrative  organs,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  terms  of 
the  present  inquiry.  According  to  one  class  of  thinkers,  they 
can  do  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  allowed  in  terms  by  the  Bible 
or  the  standards  of  the  Church.  According  to  others,  they  may 
do  all  that  is  dictated  by  a  liberal  discretion,  if  not  positively 
forbidden  by  the  supreme  law.  And  these  opposite  views  may 
yet  result  in  the  development  of  antagonistic  parties. 

Men  of  the  world  engage  in  the  pursuits  we  have  mentioned, 
not  only  in  their  individual  character,  but  as  members  of  society. 
The  State  and  those  organised  associations  which  it  allows  by 
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law,  operate  continually,  in  their  respective  spheres,  with  the 
view  of  advancing  the  cause  of  human  prosperity.  But  whether 
we  consider  the  individual  or  the  corporation  as  an  active  agent 
earnestly  prosecuting  certain  definite  ends,  in  all  cases  where  the 
religious  principle  is  wanting,  the  purpose  that  impels  them  is 
bounded  by  the  present  scene,  and  has  reference  to  the  life  of 
man  in  his  present  mode  of  existence.  In  other  words,  these 
are  secular  concerns,  clearly  distinguished  from  those  spiritual 
activities  to  which  the  Christian  is  called  in  that  new  mode  of 
existence  upon  which  he  has  entered.  For,  "if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new  !"  And  not  only  is  it  true 
that  the  personal  religion  of  the  Christian  is  distinguished  from 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  by  his  active  pursuit  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  interests;  but  the  Church,  as  it  is  organised,  must  be 
expected  to  administer  the  benefits  of  her  commission  on  the 
same  principle.  Her  supreme  aim  must  be  to  advance  the 
interests  of  mankind  in  that  higher  sphere  which  faith  alone 
reveals.  The  Church  is  militant  on  earth  that  she  may  enjoy 
her  triumph  in  heaven.  And  "the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds."  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  question  the  truth 
which  we  now  advance,  as  one  of  cardinal  importance,  that  the 
direct  aim  of  the  legitimate  policy  of  the  Church  must  ever  be, 
to  make  known  to  the  minds  and  impress  upon  the  hearts  of 
sinners  that  gospel  which  "is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth." 

It  clearly  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Church  may  not  adopt 
ordinary  avocations,  except  as  a  means  necessary  to  the  success 
of  her  ultimate  object.  In  every  scheme  of  her  activity,  what- 
ever agencies  she  may  employ,  her  supreme  regard  belongs  to  the 
grand  purpose  of  redemption.  And  in  this  obvious  view,  we 
may  well  doubt  the  propriety  of  designating  her  enterprises  as 
"secular  pursuits."  Her  instruments  may  be  material,  the  laws 
of  nature  may  subserve  her  heavenly  designs,  but  to  call  her 
associated  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  name  peculiar 
to  worldly  business,  is  nothing  better  than  a  misapplication  of 
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language.  For,  as  we  before  intimated,  this  phraseology  is 
derived  from  the  temporal  character  of  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  men,  and  cannot  properly  express  the  nature  of  actions  per- 
formed on  another  principle  and  for  altogether  different  ends. 
It  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  and  conducive  to  the  success  of 
our  investigations,  to  exclude  such  terms  from  our  vocabulary, 
on  account  of  the  confusion  to  which  they  lead. 

In  point  of  fact  then,  all  ecclesiastical  power,  if  legitimately 
exercised,  must  be  regarded  as  operating  in  a  spiritual  channel. 
Its  ends  are  necessarily  spiritual,  and  the  means  it  employs  for 
their  accomplishment  must  correspond  with  them.  Whatever 
subordinate  agencies  it  adopts  for  this  purpose,  obtain  a  new 
character  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Printing, 
for  example,  is  ordinarily  a  secular  occupation,  pursued  with  the 
view  of  securing  temporal  interests ;  but  when  employed  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  multiplying  copies  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual  instrumentality  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  principal  inquiry  that  remains,  is  Simply  this:  Ilow/c^r 
may  the  Church  properly  avail  herself  of  agencies,  in  themselves 
indifferent,  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
kind ?  May  she,  like  Papal  Rome,  invest  herself  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a  temporal  sovereignty,  make  war  and  peace,  con- 
clude treaties,  legislate  for  a  subject  population,  and  administer 
civil  government  in  the  ordinary  forms  ?  Or  must  she  confine 
herself  with  a  rigorous  austerity  to  the  use  of  means  solely 
adapted  to  evangelical  results,  and  not  liable  to  be  perverted  to 
secular  purposes?  If  neither  of  these  extremes  is  admissible, 
then  where  shall  we  locate  the  line  of  sound  and  prudent  policy, 
in  pursuing  which  the  greatest  spiritual  good  may  be  accom- 
plished, with  the  least  hazard  of  corruption  or  offence  ?  The 
difficulty  of  the  investigation  is  thus  exposed  by  the  very  care 
we  have  taken  to  reduce  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  clear  and 
accurate  definition. 

So  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  individual  Christian  is  concerned, 
the  Scriptures  leave  a  wide  field  of  undetermined  truth,  in  which 
the  judgment  and  conscience  must  be  exercised.     A  wise  discre- 
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tion  is  the  daily  task  of  our  spiritual  powers.  We  are  often 
compelled  to  stop  in  the  path  of  active  duty,  and  ponder  difficult 
questions  which  must  be  solved,  before  we  can  proceed.  Nor  is 
it  hard  to  discern  the  wisdom  of  God  in  imposing  such  embar- 
rassments upon  us.  We  are  indeed  sanctified  through  the  truth; 
but  this  truth  is  not  immediately  obvious  in  all  cases.  It  is  kept 
concealed,  in  order  to  call  into  active  employment  our  various 
faculties,  and  thus  contribute  to  their  education  and  discipline. 
Reason  discharges  for  mankind  many  of  the  functions  which  in 
the  lower  animals  belong  to  instinct,  and  is  required  to  grope  its 
way  in  comparative  darkness  in  order  to  reach  satisfactory 
results.  The  dignity  of  our  nature  is  displayed,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Creator  promoted,  by  these  conditions,  more  conspicu- 
ously than  could  be  done  by  a  shorterjprocess.  For  the  triumphs 
of  human  energy,  patience,  and  genius,  illustrate  the  perfections 
of  Deity  with  far  greater  force  than  inferior  races  ever  exhibit. 
And  when  this  faculty  of  reason  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
spiritual  truth,  and  in  the  discovery  of  personal  duty,  superin- 
tended by  conscience,  and  animatedjby  love  to  God,  the  sphere 
of  its  exercise  is  yet  more  elevated,  and  its  success  more  glori- 
ous. But  all  this  would  be  impossible,  if  truth  were  always 
clearly  revealed,  and  no  effort  were^necessary  to  discover  it. 

But  if  these  conditions  belongljto  the^spiritual  life  of  each 
individual  believer,  we  may  fairly  presume,  in  advance,  that 
similar  discretion  pertains  to  the  organised  Church.  Ifer  offices 
will  of  course  require  the  exercise  of  the^  highest  and  purest 
reason.  Certain  great  principles  are  clearly  laid  doAvn  for  her 
guidance ;  but  it  belongs  to  her  to  apply  them  to  the  ever- 
varying  emergencies  that  arise  in  her  career,  and  are  infinitely 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  She  cannot  be 
restricted  by  absolute  prohibitions,  or,  ^like  the  work  of  a  statu- 
ary, be  cast  into  an  unchangeable  mould. 

The  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  confirms  the  presumption 
of  reason.  For,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  principles  appa- 
rently conflicting  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  con- 
tending parties.  Her  policy  has  fluctuatedjfrom  one  extreme  to 
another,  not  for  want  of  landmarks  to  limit  her  action,  but  on 
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account  of  the  misapplication  of  general  truths.  Innumerable 
practical  diflficulties  have  presented  themselves,  which  seemed  to 
defy  the  utmost  sagacity  to  overcome  them,  in  the  absence  of  all 
specific  instruction  from  the  word  of  God.  That  this  is  a  part 
of  his  grand  design  in  the  training  of  his  people,  is  a  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  driven  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  by  those  a  priori  considerations  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  shall  be  done  in  such  emergencies? 
Must  the  Church  pause  in  her  career  of  usefulness,  paralysed  by 
hopeless  embarrassment  ?  We  answer,  no.  The  spiritual  judg- 
ment is  not  confined  to  pure  reason.  The  good  man  who  has 
shouldered  the  Cross,  abandoned  home  and  friends,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  missionary  labor  on  some  savage  shore,  is  not  neces- 
sarily impeded  by  the  new  and  strange  circumstances  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  He  does  not  feel  called  upon  each  day  to  sub- 
ject the  demands  of  Christian  duty  to  the  gauge  and  plumb  of 
the  logician.  Another  element  comes  in  to  aid  the  suggestions 
of  reason — a  spiritual  instinct,  so  to  speak,  which  enables  the 
pious  mind  to  discern  the  right  path  among  the  mazes  through 
which  it  lies.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Church  itself.  The  "Cor- 
rectness of  her  decisions  depends  not  alone  upon  the  intelligence 
and  power  displayed  in  her  deliberations.  The  living  aptitudes 
of  an  educated  conscience  common  to  the  whole  body,  efficiently 
promote  'the  progress  of  her  cause.  Hence  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  vitality.  Human  reason, 
unassociated  with  an  elevated  religious  sentiment,  wanders 
blindly  through  the  darkness  of  spiritual  desolation,  and  stumbles 
among  the  obstacles  which  faith  would  easily  surmount. 

But  whilst  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  has  been  left  by  the  divine 
wisdom  for  the  exercise  of  the  graces  of  the  Church,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  field  has  no  definite  boundaries.  The  line  of 
duty  may  be  difficult  to  trace  by  the  light  of  ordinary  reason ; 
but  it  has  its  general  principles  deeply  graven  in  nature,  or 
written  in  revelation  by  the  finger  of  God.  The  compass  and 
the  chart  are  ever  at  hand  to  direct  our  passage  through  a  track- 
less sea.     We  are  carefully  guarded   against  many  practical 
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errors,  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the  numerous 
illustrations  it  affords.  Great  truths  are  established  which  time 
and  circumstances  cannot  alter.  We  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
the  question.  How  far  the  Church  may  avail  herself  of  secular 
agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  ultimate  purpose  ?  but  it 
is  quite  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
limits  within  which  she  is  confined. 

When  our  Lord  declared  with  emphasis,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  a  principle  was  announced  which  he  evidently 
intended  as  a  practical  guide  for  the  use  of  his  disciples.  It  is 
obvious  to  all  that  the  Church  is  not  prohibited  by  it  to  handle 
and  employ  the  material  objects  with  which  the  earth  is  furnished  ; 
for  the  head  of  the  Church  himself  made  use  of  such  instru- 
ments, even  at  the  moment  when  his  miraculous  power  was  most 
conspicuously  displayed.  The  resources  of  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table world  were  called  into  requisition  for  the  purposes  of  benev- 
olence or  instruction.  But  still  more  extensively  were  human 
agencies  employed  for  the  same  ends.  The  peculiar  endowments 
of  Simon  Peter  and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  were  not  overlooked  in  the 
selection  of  leaders  for  the  infant  Church. 

Here,  then,  is  an  interesting  inquiry  bearing  directly  upon 
the  point  before  us.  How  far  did  Christ  himself  proceed  in  this 
use  of  ordinary  instrumentalities  ?  and  what  are  the  limits 
which  he  imposed  by  his  example  upon  his  followers?  " For  he 
has  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps."  If  we 
can  throw  any  light  upon  this  question,  we  shall  the  more  easily 
answer  the  others.  And  we  are  in  posession  of  numerous  inci- 
dents of  our  Saviour's  life  from  which  the  most  impressive  and 
satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  silence  of  our  Lord  on  many  subjects,  is  almost  as  signi- 
ficant as  his  utterances.  The  restrictions  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self, both  in  doctrine  and  in  action,  yield  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  Although 
omniscient,  he  habitually  abstained  from  correcting  the  scientific 
errors  of  his  times.  He  left  the  world  as  ignorant  as  he  found 
it  of  all  those  truths  which  are  the  glory  of  modern  discovery. 
Competent  and  ready,  by  a  word,  to  remove  the  most  malignant 
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and  distressing  maladies  that  invade  the  human  frame,  he  did 
not  drop  a  word  of  information  as  to  their  nature,  or  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  relieved.  A  King 
and  a  Lawgiver,  he  uttered  not  a  syllable  that  could  directly 
aid  mankind  in  determining  the  principles  of  a  sound  jurispru- 
dence, or  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. Men  have  often  expressed  their  curiosity  as  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  But  a  curiosity  equally  reasonable  might  be 
indulged  in  reference  to  his  judgments  on  human  aftairs.  Here 
all  is  silent  as  the  grave.  He  stands  before  the  world  as  he  did 
before  Pilate,  resolute  in  his  refusal  to  comply  with  its  demands. 

But  what  does  all  this  teach  us  ?  Does  it  not  furnish  us  with 
a  key  with  which  to  interpret  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Church  ?  When  our  Lord  so  significantly  asked  the  Jews, 
"Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"  and,  with 
wonderful  self-control,  replied,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
tribute,  "Render  unto  Cnesar  the  things  that  are  Caisar's ;  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  he  clearly  indicated  his 
determination  to  abstain  from  all  entangling  connexion  with 
social  institutions  and  political  concerns.  He  left  them  untouch- 
ed, and  confined  his  precepts  and  commands  to  objects  purely 
spiritual  and  divine.  And  all  this  was  done  in  his  character  as 
Head  of  the  Church.  We  are  therefore  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  latter  is  expected  by  him  to  pursue  a  similar 
course :  to  limit  the  sphere  of  its  activity  to  those  interests  of 
the  race  which  belong  to  our  spiritual  nature,  and  to  refrain 
from  all  unnecessary  association  with  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  men. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  all  agencies  must  be  lawful  for  the 
Church  which  tend  to  enhance  her  influence  upon  society ;  that 
she  is  bound,  like  her  Lord,  to  mingle  with  the  world  in  order  to 
secure  its  salvation.  And,  under  cover  of  this  general  propo- 
sition, it  is  sought  to  turn  ecclesiastical  energy  into  those  chan- 
nels through  which  the  material  interests  of  men  are  secured. 
The  diff'usion  of  general  intelligence  by  the  press,  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  whole  circle  of  letters  and  science,  the  foun- 
dation of  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  relief  of  misery  or  the 
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support  of  indigence,  and  a  number  of  other  objects  that  com- 
mend themselves  by  their  obvious  utility,  are  all  classed  as  legiti- 
mate offices  of  the  Church,  because  they  may  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  her  efforts  to  evangelize  the  world.  But  before  such  a 
policy  can  be  justified,  we  must  be  able  to  show  the  direct 
neceuity  of  such  means  in  the  performance  of  her  spiritual  duty. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  good  offices  in  society  pertain  to  the 
Church  in  its  organic  character.  If  this  were  so,  much  more 
might  we  expect  to  learn  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
gave  instruction  in  every  useful  art.  But  he  confined  himself 
to  matters  purely  spiritual.  For  even  his  miracles  of  healing 
were  performed  with  a  spiritual  design.  And  his  association 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  was  in  his  character  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  a  minister  of  salvation. 

The  Church  cannot  without  widely  departing  from  the  example 
of  Christ,  adopt  a  circuitous  policy  in  her  dealing  with  the 
world.  She  cannot,  without  contamination,  mingle  in  the 
common  stream  of  human  affairs.  Whilst  visiting  "  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  she  must  keep  herself  "unspotted 
from  the  world." 

Various  practical  questions  spring  up  in  this  investigation,  by 
which  the  principle  may  be  illustrated.  If  we  may  suppose  the 
Church  to  be  authorised  to  establish,  endow,  and  conduct  insti- 
tutions for  the  cure  of  disease;  it  is  plain  that,  in  some  commu- 
nities, she  must  first  determine  the  medical  system  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  rival  claims  of  various  schools  must  come  under 
review,  and  be  subjected  to  comparison  and  selection.  The  Head 
of  the  Church,  when  on  earth,  would  have  refused  to  decide,  but, 
in  the  oase  supposed,  the  decision  must  be  made,  and  the  Church 
committed  to  one  or  another  of  the  sects  into  which  the  medical 
world  is  divided. 

Again,  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Church  can  lawfully 
undertake  the  general  education  of  youth,  then  must  she  provide 
for  their  instruction  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  determine 
their  relative  importance,  and  select  the  teachers  with  a  view  to 
their  expertness  in  the  different  departments.  She  must  invest 
and  disburse  the  funds,  frame  a  system  of  discipline,  and  super- 
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intend  the  administration  of  the  entire  system.  Once  more,  if 
the  Church  may  lawfully  engage  in  the  publication  of  books  and 
newspapers  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  for  the  sake  of  the 
religious  influence  which  may  thus  be  exerted,  then  it  follows 
that  she  may  adopt  any  indiiferent  means  or  engage  in  any 
unforbidden  employment  for  the  same  end.  She  may  enter  upon 
the  enterprises  of  commerce  in  order  to  promote  Christian  civili- 
sation, and  charter  her  navies  that  the  gospel  may  be  diffused. 
And  lastly,  if  the  Church  may  direct  her  energies  to  the  politi- 
cal improvement  of  mankind,  she  may  decide  questions  of  State, 
render  aid  to  favorite  parties,  and  condemn  as  errors  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  patriots  have  nobly  died. 

The  fallacy  of  all  these  examples  lies  in  a  single  point.  It  is 
assumed,  that  one  chief  aim  of  ecclesiastical  action  is  to  promote 
man's  temporal  welfare.  But  this  is  not  the  principle  presented 
in  the  word  of  God.  We  must  here  distinguish  between  personal 
Christian  conduct,  and  the  exercise  of  authority  through  official 
agents.  Religion  is  intended  to  influence  all  human  affairs,  and 
to  ameliorate  all  human  suff'ering.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
reformers,  educators,  and  liberators.  But  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  subject.  The  Church  is  invested  with  its 
organic  forms  for  definite  purposes;  and  surely  it  is  incumbent 
upon  her  to  operate  within  the  prescribed  limits.  Were  it  com- 
pletely in  her  power  to  redress  all  the  political  grievances  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,  she  would  have  no  authority  to 
undertake  the  task.  Her  peculiar  office  is  altogether  spiritual, 
not  humanitarian ;  to  publish  the  gospel  and  persuade  men  to 
accept  it,  not  to  heal  the  diseases  or  break  the  bondage  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  her  province  to  do  all  the  temporal  good  that 
may  be  suggested,  but  to  accomplish  as  directly  as  possible  the 
higher  and  holier  duty  of  converting  the  world  to  God. 

Here,  then,  are  the  limits  of  that  discretion  which  has  been 
committed  to  the  Church.  Whenever  a  practical  question  arises, 
the  first  inquiry  as  to  the  means  proposed  is  simply  this  :  Will 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  be  directly  promoted 
thereby  ?  It  will  not  suffice  to  show  that  a  temporal  benefit 
may  result,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  instrumental  in  spirit- 
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ual  good.  Such  assurances  are  too  vague  and  general.  The 
influence  of  the  measure  proposed  ought  to  be  obviously  religious 
and  clearly  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  employ  a  secular  agency  as  the  vehicle  of  religious 
truth.  We  are  not  authorised  to  adulterate  the  seed  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  to  be  prescribed  as  a  disagreeable  medicine,  requiring 
dilution  or  concealment,  but  as  a  sweetly  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  sin. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  views  now  advanced,  that  the 
Church  would  be  cramped  by  their  adoption.  A  Christian 
people  would  not  be  debarred  from  any  sphere  of  usefulness. 
The  disciple  of  Christ  is  a  member  of  civil  society,  and  is 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  relation  in  the  light  of 
the  new  principles  which  he  has  embraced.  His  religion  does 
not  unfit  him  for  the  offices  of  good  neighborhood  or  patriotism. 
He  is  simply  inhibited  from  mingling  civil  or  social  questions 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Nor  is  the  Church  itself  confined  to 
narrow  bounds.  Her  domain  comprises  the  highest  interests  of 
the  whole  family  of  man.  When  called  upon  to  deliberate  or 
resolve,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  matter  for  discussion,  no  want 
of  a  field  in  which  to  labor.  Her  field  is  the  world  ;  her  appro- 
priate work  is  the  diff'usion  of  gospel  truth.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  charter  of  the  Church 
has  a  tendency  to  repress  its  energies.  Unity  of  spirit  is 
essential  to  spiritual  progress.  But  this  unity  cannot  be  expected 
when  the  policy  of  the  Church  is  vague  and  undefined.  Nothing 
would  operate  more  happily  in  preventing  the  formation  of  parties 
in  the  Church,  than  a  settled  conviction  of  those  limits  which 
should  restrict  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power.  And  besides 
all  this,  a  frequent  introduction  into  her  councils  of  opinions  and 
plans  that  originate  in  the  surrounding  world  and  are  deeply 
tinged  with  its  prejudices  and  passions,  necessarily  exerts  a 
deplorable  influence  upon  its  religious  spirit.  We  cannot  lose 
sight  of  recent  illustrations.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
suff*ered  incalculably,  not  only  in  its  repose,  but  in  its  vital  inter- 
ests, from  controversies  of  this  kind.  We  cannot  measure  the 
injury  thus  sustained.     Who  does  not  know  that  in  every  such 
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period  of  acrimonious  strife,  religious  sentiment  declines  in  the 
Church  as  certainly  as  the  mercury  goes  down  in  a  storm  ? 

The  Southern  Church,  warned  by  bitter  experience,  is  endeav- 
oring to  guard  herself  from  the  errors  of  the  past.  It  is  our 
cherished  purpose  to  exclude  all  political  influence  from  our 
courts.  No  one  in  our  body,  of  respectable  intelligence,  would 
now  contend  that  the  Church  may  properly  determine  questions 
of  that  character.  The  point  is  settled  for  generations  to  come. 
But  it  is  highly  desirable  to  extend  the  same  cautious  reserve  to 
other  matters  of  debate.  We  are  liable  to  frequent  efforts  to 
secure  the  support  or  favor  of  the  Church  for  objects  not 
immediately  within  its  jurisdiction.  One  institution  or  enter- 
prise after  another  comes  forward  as  a  candidate  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal endorsement,  and,  in  many  cases,  but  a  few  hours  of  con- 
sideration are  allowed.  The  Church  is  thus  often  committed  to 
action  which  its  deliberate  wisdom  would  condemn,  and  prece- 
dents are  established  which  carry  many  deplorable  consequences 
in  their  train. 

Among  the  practical  questions  lately  introduced,  is  that  of  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  whole  Church 
in  the  Southern  States,  vj/'sv^ould  mar  the  unity  of  the  present 
paper  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  effort  at  any  length.  But 
it  is  quite  appropriate  to  say  that  such  a  design  does  not  accord 
with  the  principles  we  have  sought  to  elucidate.  An  establish- 
ment of  the  character  proposed  would  embrace  a  vast  variety  of 
means  and  appliances,  many  of  which  would  bear  very  remote 
relation  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Some  of  the  departments  must 
of  course  be  purely  scientific,  and  others  designed  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  useful  arts.  That  such  a  seat  of  learning  might  be 
made  conducive  to  spiritual  religion  cannot  be  denied.  But  a 
banking-house,  or  a  type-foundry,  might  subserve  the  same  end. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  such  agencies  are  ea:^r<z-ecclesiastical  in 
their  nature.  The  design  may  be  ever  so  commendable,  but  the 
authority  appealed  to  cannot  be  found  in  the  Church.  Astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  physiology  are  important  sciences;  but  observa- 
tories, laboratories,  aud  museums,  are  not  appropriate  objects  to 
be  superintended  by  Synods  and  Councils.     There  is  nothing  in 
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the  life  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  nothing  in  the  commission 
given  to  them  by  inspiration,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  indicates  the  possession  of  such  a  function  by  the  Church. 
And  that  nice  delicacy  of  judgment  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  spiritual  instinct,  or  which  we  might  perhaps  more  happily 
denominate  a  sanctified  common  sense,  seems  to  us  to  revolt  at 
such  measures  as  incompatible  with  the  sacred  offices  of  the 
Church. 

In  conclusion,  we  insist  that,  if  there  be  doubt  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  in  state  affairs,  a  close  adherence  to  the  written  law  in  its 
spirit  and  letter  is  the  safest  policy  to  pursue.  Latitude  of 
interpFetation  is  more  prolific  of  danger  than  of  advantage, 
under  any  covenant  whatever.  A  sanguine  spirit  of  progress 
may  chafe  under  such  restrictions ;  but  they  are  salutary 
restraints,  and  important  bulwarks  against  the  inroads  of  reck- 
less innovation.  Most  of  the  great  calamities  that  overtake 
nations,  are  induced  by  gross  departures  from  the  compacts  by 
which  they  are  governed.  And,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
examples  without  number  could  be  found  of  instances  in  which, 
becoming  weary  of  her  appropriate  work,  she  has  formed  disas- 
trous connexions  with  the  world.  Never  has  she  thus  deviated 
from  rectitude  without  experiencing  a  corrupting  influence  from 
the  contact.  Efforts  to  increase  her  power  and  enlarge  her  pos- 
sessions, by  too  freely  using  agencies  borrowed  from  civil  society, 
have  resulted  in  nothing  but  a  rapid  decline  of  the  evangelical 
spirit,  and  the  loss  of  that  prestige  which  her  spiritual  isolation 
had  given  her.  The  declaration,  *'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  is  not  a  vague  generality.  It  means  far  more  than  men 
generally  suppose.  It  condemns  not  only  the  papal  pretensions 
to  a  temporal  power,  but  the  various  alliances  of  Protestant 
churches  with  the  human  institutions  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. It  seems  to  us  to  forbid  even  an  assimilation  of  the 
Church  to  the  world,  and  to  require  of  her,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual believers,  to  maintain  a  separate  existence  independent 
and  uncompromising. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
ULSTER. 

The  area  of  this  province  is  quite  equal  to  the  fourth  of  Ire- 
land. It  consists  of  nine  counties,  some  of  which  present  a 
rugged  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Its  loughs, 
rivers,  and  towns,  bear  names  so  uncouth  as  to  make  them 
difficult  to  be  pronounced.  This  northern  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
has  no  city  equal  in  population  to  Dublin,  no  scenery  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  embellishes  the  vale  of  Wicklow,  and  no 
lakes  so  picturesque  as  those  of  Killarney.  But  it  has  a  basaltic 
curiosity,  specimens  of  which  have  been  widely  dispersed, 
castles  in  which  nobles  like  Lord  Massereene  have  lived,  seats 
occupied  by  Irish  gentlemen — industrious  merchants — useful 
artisans,  a  peasantry  tenacious  of  their  rights,  an  eloquent 
ministry,  deeds  of  valor  which  have  quickened  the  pen  of 
Macaulay,  and  a  religious  record  worthy  a  niche  in  the  galle- 
ries of  martyrdom.  We  propose  to  give  an  outline  of  this 
religious  history  so  far  as  Presbyterians  may  be  concerned ;  for 
our  gratitude  is  due  to  Ulster.  We  shall  find,  whilst  the  bush 
was  burning  in  the  furnace  of  persecution,  that  a  spark  was 
transmitted  to  this  wilderness  of  ours,  which  has  kindled  thou- 
sands of  Presbyterian  altars,  never  we  trust  to  be  extinquished. 
Two  centuries  ago  an  Irish  shepherd  turned  aside  from  the  crags 
of  Donegal,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  that  he  might  ransom  mul- 
titudes from  the  house  of  spiritual  bondage.  Makemie  is  fast 
becoming  clarum  et  venerahile  iiomen.  Firm  of  purpose,  not 
given  to  change,  a  diligent  minister,  a  true  missionary,  an 
ardent  pioneer,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Husbandman 
he  brought  a  vine,  not  out  of  Egypt,  but  from  abroad,  the  curves 
of  which  cannot  be  followed.  The  vintage  of  the  Rhine  is 
scanty  in  compaf  ison  Avith  the  moral  products  which  are  dang- 
ling on  its  winding  branches.  It  has  encircled  a  larger  number 
of  homes  filled  with  distinct  classes  of  society  than  we  care  to 
mention. 
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Adrian  IV.,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  made  a  present  of  Ireland 
to  Henry  II.,  then  king  of  England.  The  people  of  Hiber- 
nia  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  donation,  for  they  had  all 
been  constituted  ceremonial  saints  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
Tiber,  and  believed  the  Pope  to  be  infallible.  This  is  a  new 
article  in  the  creed  of  Bishop  Purcell.  He  has  succumbed  to 
the  dogma;  but  when  leaving  Rome,  he  made  himself  merry  at 
Adrian's  infallibility  in  his  maltreatment  of  Erin-go-bragh.  His 
quietus  has  been  achieved  by  the  chloroform  of  the  Vatican,  and 
having  fallen  asleep  is  muttering  out  his  reverence  for  the  pon- 
tifical slipper.  But  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with  the  popes  of 
his  time,  and  the  successors  of  Peter  could  not  dissolve  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  from  an  apprehension  that 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  might  capture  the  city  of 
their  mock  solemnities.  And  lo!  the  English  king  becomes 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  instead  of  announcing  himself  as 
joint  custodian  of  London  Tower,  and  grand  executioner  on 
Tower  Hill.  Bishop  Brown  is  sent  to  Armagh,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  Elias,  or  like  John  to  manifest  the  true  Messiah,  but 
to  proclaim  the  news  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  supplanted 
in  his  office  as  pontiff".  What  a  comedy !  Edward  VI.  bloomed 
a  while ;  but  disappeared  in  the  nightfall  of  a  mysterious*  provi- 
dence, for  the  reign  of  Mary  was  a  dismal  period  in  the  annals 
of  England.  And  in  that  of  Elizabeth  the  island  of  saints  was 
not  in  a  placid  condition.  War  and  crime  prevailed.  The  Earl 
of  Essex  could  not  marry  England  to  that  tumultuous  sea  of 
passion  which  agitated  Ireland.  He  was  no  doge  of  Venice, 
though  furnished  with  a  ring  by  his  queen.  Poor  Spenser! 
Elizabeth  gave  him  an  Irish  estate  which  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mulla,  where,  among  looming  prospects,  merry  pixies,  and 
the  ruby  blossoms  of  the  shamrock,  he  might  have  dreamed 
away  his  enchanted  life ;  but  incendiarism  was  the  order  of  the 
night,  and  his  poetical  lodge  was  reduced  to  ashes.  One  of  his 
children  perished  in  the  flames,  and  that  catastrophe  inserted  a 
cypress  leaf  which  was  never  detached  from  the  chaplet  he  had 
won.  But  Presbyterianism  did  not  appear  in  Ulster  till  James  I. 
ascended  the  English  throne,  from  which  elevation  he  descried  a 
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charm  in  tasselled  mitres,  Canterbury  muslin,  and  prelatical 
crosiers,  which  had  escaped  his  vision  among  the  lowly  gowans  of 
Scotland.  This  change,  if  change  it  were,  introduced  many 
troubles,  all  of  which  might  have  been  warded  off  by  a  little 
common  sense. 

King  James  was  insincere,  disingenuous,  preeminently  selfish, 
and  a  constant  spouter  of  Latin,  which  he  had  learned  from 
Buchanan.  He  was  rife  in  promises  which  he  never  intended  to 
fulfil.  Before  leaving  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  which 
he  had  received  in  the  chase,  the  General  Assembly  agreed  to 
meet  in  Fifeshire  that  they  might  be  contiguous  to  the  Falkland 
palace.  His  words  were  smooth,  flowing  as  they  did  from  an 
oily  tongue.  He  pronounced  the  Presbyterian  to  be  the  purest 
Church  in  Christendom,  and  reminded  them,  that  not  content 
with  lopping  off  some  of  its  branches,  their  axes  had  gone  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  papal  upas  tree.  He  limped  away,  but  not 
without  leaving  the  impression  that  he  had  been  to  Blarney 
Castle.  But  his  bearing  was  quite  different  when,  in  1G03,  he 
reached  Whitehall.  The  conceit  became  inseparable  to  his  mind 
that  his  triple  kingdom  could  not  be  governed  without  the  help 
of  prel^ttes,  and  he  concerned  himself  in  the  conferences  held 
between  puritans  and  churchmen.  Bishops  flattered ;  but  they 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  three  orders  were 
safe  enough  in  England  without  forcing  the  same  on  a  sister 
kingdom.  All  civil  and  religious  government  requires  the  assent 
and  consent  of  the  governed.  Papists  have  given  an  erroneous 
assent  to  an  erroneous  system,  but  even  they  are  responsible  not 
to  kings,  but  to  a  perverted  Bible,  and  to  Him  by  whom  that 
Bible  was  inspired.  We  omit  the  wrongs  of  Presbyterianism 
enacted  in  the  time  of  James,  for  the  hierarchy  was  uncongenial 
to  the  Scotch.  Prelacy  could  not  cross  the  Tweed.  The  Mell- 
villes,  Ilutherfords,  and  Pedens,  proved  too  strong  for  its 
advocates.  Half  the  people  of  England  looked  upon  the  incubus 
as  a  playful  fairy  from  the  woods  of  Devon;  but  the  Scotch 
regarded  it  as  an  expensive  monster  to  devour  the  tenths  of 
their  industry,  especially  should  the  Church  fall  asleep.  But 
the  Scotch  king  was  not  totally  devoid  of  all  merit  in  his  admin- 
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istration.  In  his  reign,  Norman  knights  and  Anglo-Saxons  stood 
on  the  lowlands  of  Virginia;  and  Virginia  has  been  the  mother 
of  illustrious  men.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  colonisation  of 
Ulster;  and  that  province  is  our  present  subject. 

Presbyterianism  obtained  a  footing  among  the  people  of  Ulster, 
in  the  following  way:  There  were  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  and 
larjre  tracts  of  soil  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  con- 
sequence  of  rebellion.  The  penalties  of  rebellion  are  severe  in 
monarchical  governments;  but  rebellion  in  a  confederacy  of 
coequal  States  would  be  a  misnomer.  Byron  says  we  live  in  an 
age  of  cant.  Especially  had  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  who  escaped  to  the  continent,  left  immense  possessions  in 
Ulster.  War,  insurrection,  and  incendiarism,  had  devastated 
large  portions  of  the  island;  and- the  English  Government  was 
anxious  to  retrieve  the  ruin.  Polished  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  went  to  Ireland.  The  desert  began  to 
smile;  and,  except  for  the  mismanagement  of  agents,  and  the 
blunders  of  statesmen,  and  the  interposition  of  papistry  and 
prelacy,  Erin  would  soon  have  recovered  the  green  hue  it 
had  lost.  Viceroys,  agents,  and  every  kind  of  subordinates, 
violated  the  terms  of  settlement,  and  came  between  the  colo- 
nists and  the  London  Government.  Cultivate,  they  said;  but, 
if  the  land  be  improved,  the  rent  must  be  increased.  There 
is  an  easy  way  to  escape  the  increase.  How  ?  Give  up  your 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  surrender  your  Presbyterianism, 
and  succumb  to  Episcopacy.  There  must  be  but  one  Church  for 
the  three  realms.  Diocesans  are  more  than  pillars  to  the  throne. 
They  are  Egyptian  pyramids.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
audacious  talk,  in  which  agents  indulged.  In  what  light  would 
Joseph,  prime  minister  of  Pharaoh,  have  held  such  dispensers  of 
a  public  trust !  But  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Knox  have 
never  been  lukewarm,  either  about  the  independence  of  the  kirk, 
or  the  rights  of  man.  What  said  Grattan,  at  a  later  date,  when 
pouring  forth  his  manly  eloquence  in  the  Irish  Parliament  ? 
"The  British  constitution  owes  all  its  freedom  to  the  struggles 
of  Presbyterians."  They  went  on  protesting  and  sending  com- 
missioners to  London,  bearing  all  things,  and  hoping  all  things ; 
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but  how  often  were  their  hopes  defeated !  Could  they  have 
believed  in  prelacy,  how  soon  might  their  prospects  have  bright- 
ened, and  their  comforts  been  increased  !  But  they  who  sin- 
cerely profess  our  holy  religion,  must  cherish  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  man.  And  these  Caledonian  settlers 
steadily  improved  their  lands,  though  Mrs.  Hemans  had  not 
then  wTitten  her  song  of  emigration.  There  were  gleams  of 
prosperity  under  adverse  circumstances — as  the  weights  on  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  palm  tree  are  said  to  increase  the  luxuriance 
of  the  summit.  A  Scotchman  makes  out  to  live,  whether  on  the 
sods  of  Ireland,  or  among  the  mosses  of  the  Orkneys.  Whether 
in  the  east  or  west,  he  labors  as  it  were  in  sight  of  the  heather 
in  which  he  was  cradled.  Leyden  went  to  India  in  quest  of 
pecuniary  means,  but  they  were  means  to  be  expended  in  Teviot 
dale;  where  the  Yarrow  joins  the  Teviot,  and  the  Tweed  winds 
onward  to  the  sea.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  the  clergy  and  lay- 
men of  Scotland  to  cross  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  Irish 
coast,  that  Ulster  might  be  evangelised. 

Among  the  large  number  who  crossed,  were  the  Rev.  Robert 
Blair  and  John  Livingstone,  both  of  whom  had  been  present  at 
that  great  display  of  power  and  grace,  which  occurred  about 
1630  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  in  the  Shire  of  Lanark.  They 
were  earnest  men,  and  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.  Blair  was 
the  pastor  of  Hollywood.  Like  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  he 
encountered  various  trials.  He  had  to  contend  with  the  power 
of  the  State,  combind  with  that  of  the  Church.  Livingstone 
must  have  been  active.  He  crossed  and  recrossed.  We  meet 
with  him  in  Stranraer,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  at  Rotter- 
dam. In  the  reigns  of  the  First  and  Second  Charles,  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  most  excessive ;  for  those 
reckless  monarchs  were  determined  to  brave  popular  opinion 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ulster.  The  Scotch  looked  askance  at  the 
prelates  who  passed  over  the  Cheviots  in  their  gaudy  coaches. 
They  did  not  fancy  such  excrescences  in  a  Church  they  were 
anxious  to  make  primitive,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hippolytus. 
Chevalier  Bunsen  says  that  Home  was  Presbyterian  down 
to  the  third  century ;  and  so  say  Jerome  and  Chrjsostom,     The 
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golden  mouth  of  the  last  never  uttered  a   more  self-evident 
truth. 

'Tis  strange  that  Irish  Presbyterians  should  have  been  perse- 
cuted ;  for  loyalty  to  their  kings  was  their  watchword.  It  was, 
on  their  part,  a  condescension  to  ask  for  an  Act  of  Toleration, 
when  they  might  have  petitioned  for  equal  rights.  But  for  a 
long  time  not  even  this  poor  favor  was  granted.  Both  the 
English  and  Irish  Parliament  were  adverse  to  their  claims. 
Black  oaths  were  in  vogue,  the  Headship  of  our  Lord  over  his 
Church  was  subverted  by  kings,  the  regium  donum  stopped, 
ministers  suspended,  congregations  disturbed,  the  laity  impri- 
soned, sacraments  interrupted,  and  other  grievances  which  may 
be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Wentworth  was  in  Ulster 
preparing  his  neck  for  the  block  by  his  acts  of  tyranny ;  and 
Laud,  at  Lambeth,  working  hard  to  ambrotype  the  churches  of 
three  kingdoms  into  a  resemblance  to  papistry;  but  had  he  mani- 
pulated from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  he  might  have  caught 
simple  reflections,  instead  of  theatrical  novelties  introduced  by 
Constantine,  Pepin,  and  the  popes  of  Rome.  The  so-called 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  superstitious  devotee;  and  yet, 
in  his  Book  of  the  Church,  Southey  has  tried  to  write  him  into 
that  niche  which  is  filled  by  the  noble  array  of  martyrs.  There 
have  been  good  prelates,  even  though  their  office  be  a  gross  usur- 
pation. Such  was  the  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  In  the  mas- 
sacre of  1641,  no  papist  would  have  touched  one  hair  on  his 
head.  And  such  was  Usher ;  but  he  finally  left  Ulster  for 
Surrey  in  1640,  and  died  in  1650  deeply  lamented  by  Cromwell. 
We  wish  that  other  bishops  had  cultivated  the  same  liberal  views 
by  which  Usher  and  Bedell  were  distinguished.  But  Echlin, 
Leslie,  King,  and  Bramhall,  were  of  the  High  Church  party, 
and  each  of  them  became  a  clerical  despot.  The  Presbyterians 
were  hedged  in  on  all  sides.  No  flower  of  hope  appeared  on  the 
hedge,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  wicket-gate  by  which  they 
could  find  an  egress.  The  ministry  might  have  returned  to 
Scotland,  but  this  would  have  exposed  to  dispersion  the  numer- 
ous flocks  which  had  been  collected.  The  persecuted  thought 
seriously  of  emigrating  to  New  England ;   and   some  of  them 
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embarked,  but,  by  adverse  incidents,  were  driven  back  to  Car- 
rickfergus,  the  town  were  the  first  Ulster  Presbytery  had  been 
organised.  Bramhall  satirised  the  expedition;  but  he  who  makes 
himself  merry  at  the  perils  of  the  sea  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
Had  this  mitred  churchman  forgotten  that  Paul  encountered  the 
Euroclydon?  The  fact  is,  that  the  bishop  feared  their  return. 
There  had  been  frequent  assaults  made  with  the  pen  on  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  but  the  prelates  found  them  more  than  com- 
petent to  the  defence  of  their  principles.  They  had  ably  exposed 
the  oppressive  law  that  loyal  men,  if  Presbyterians,  should  not 
be  eligible  to  any  office.  They  were  kept  down  by  disabilities. 
We  regret  that  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Connor  and  Down, 
should  have  added  any  thing  to  this  tale  of  woe.  He  possessed 
a  creative  imagination  and  a  cornucopian  eloquence;  but  he  too 
was  dazzled  into  moral  blindness  by  the  sunshine  of  power.  lie 
locked  up  six  and  twenty  churches  in  his  diocese,  claiming  the 
right  of  interdict,  and  the  power  of  the  Jcct/s.  This  was  a  papal 
act  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  the  presbyters  of  Ulster  derived 
their  commission  from  a  Master  who  preached  alike  in  the  temple 
or  a  synagogue,  from  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  brow  of  a  mountain, 
or  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  lie  had  the  same  truths  to  make 
known,  whether  he  stood  in  the  vale  of  Sharon,  or  on  the  heights 
of  Carmel  or  Olivet.  And,  following  his  example,  the  clergy  of 
Ulster  were  willing  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  margin  of  the 
Bann,  at  the  foot  of  Agnew  Hill,  or  by  Loughs  Derg,  Foyle  or 
Neagh.  Even  the  gentry  were  not  fastidious  about  Byzantine 
architecture.  They  did  not  care  for  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  or 
St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  They  wanted  the  bread,  the 
water,  the  wine,  the  oil,  the  niilk,  and  manna  of  the  gospel,  with 
which  the  hungry  soul  was  satisfied. 

The  protectorate  of  Cromwell  came  in  between  the  sad  fate  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster  denounced  the  taking  off  of  the  king  and  pro- 
claimed the  protector  to  be  a  usurper.  Their  language,  indeed, 
was  unguarded  and  singularly  indiscreet,  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Their  vituperations 
iiroused   the  ire   of   Milton,    who    in   controversy   was  always 
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abusive.  His  pen  moved  among  nettles;  but  the  rose  "was 
absent.  His  prose  style  was  obscure,  circumlocutory  ;  consist- 
ing of  long  involved  sentences  and  indirect  statements,  with  an 
occasional  majesty  which  would  have  suited  his  Paradise  Lost. 
But  circumlocutory  as  they  certainly  were,  his  terrible  denun- 
ciations must  have  brought  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  to 
reflection.  The  writer  cannot  call  to  mind  that  any  reply  was 
ever  attempted  to  the  immortal  bard  of  England.  Perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  that  Junius  would  not  answer  Dr.  Johnson — he 
held  him  in  too  much  reverence.  We  agree  with  Macaulay,  that 
Charles  I.  had  violated  the  solemn  oath  he  took  at  his  coro- 
nation, and  that  his  brother  had  filled  all  England  with  immo- 
rality; but  when  he  eulogises  papistry  in  his  review  of  Ranke, 
he  must  have  forgotten  that  popes  have  been  unparalleled 
tyrants.  He  says  that  Pius  VI.  crowned  Napoleon.  A  mistake — 
for  the  Corsican  crowned  both  himself  and  Josephine;  whilst  the 
Pope  stood  by  trembling  like  the  leaf  of  an  aspen.  It  is  sur- 
prising, however,  that  Ulster  Presbyterians  should  have  been  so 
hostile  to  Cromwell.  He  was  a  natural  product  arising  from  a 
kingdom  wantonly  convulsed  by  the  folly  of  its  rulers.  He  was 
competent  to  his  station.  He  fought  battles,  scattered  armies, 
won  victories,  dissolved  Parliaments,  vindicated  the  naval  honor 
of  England,  encouraged  morality,  made  popes  to  tremble, 
shielded  the  Waldenses,  and,  in  a  word,  wild  uproar  stood  ruled. 
Had  his  counsels  prevailed  touching  the  settlement  of  the  three 
Romish  provinces  of  Ireland,  papistry  would  not  now  have  been 
the  predominant  religion.  Had  Henry,  the  son  of  Cromwell, 
instead  of  Richard,  been  successor  to  his  father,  all  the  duplicity 
of  monks,  and  the  wire-workings  of  prelates,  could  not  have 
restored  the  monarchy;  for  most  wisely  did  he  govern  Ireland. 
During  his  administration  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were 
unmolested.  They  enjoyed  repose.  Absent  ministers  returned, 
churches  were  reopened,  congregations  reorganised,  sacraments 
dispensed,  dilapidated  buildings  repaired,  and  new  Presbyteries 
formed.  Bishops  decamped  to  Breda,  or  grew  courteous  in  their 
sees.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  even  to  kings  who  surpass 
their  constitutional  rights,  was  hushed  to  silence.     Cromwell 
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laid  down  the  pavement  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  rode  to- 
the  English  throne;  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  quieted  the 
Shamrock  Isle.  Surely  the  rights  of  Presbyterians  are  at  last 
secured.  They  were  not  troubled,  perhaps  through  the  feverish 
reign  of  James  II.,  for  their  aid  was  invoked  even  by  the  non- 
juring  Sancroft  against  the  inroads  of  papistry.  Nor  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  so  long  as  Lord  Wharton  ruled  in  Ulster;  when 
the  mild  and  grateful  Addison  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  But 
the  Tory  interest,  during  a  part  of  her  reign,  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  Whigs.  High  Churchism  revived.  There  were  conspir- 
acies to  bring  in  the  Pretender ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Kochester 
absconded,  Bolingbroke  fell,  and,  after  a  temporary  imprison- 
ment. Prior  went  off  to  Down  Hall  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1721.  The  house  of  Hanover  triumphed  after  the  demise  of 
Anne,  but  in  her  time  the  hateful  test  oath  was  enforced  in 
Ulster.  Presbyterians  were  compelled  to  say  that  they  had 
taken  the  sacrament  at  least  three  times  in  each  year,  not  in 
their  own,  but  Episcopal  churches.  Jonathan  Swift  scribbled 
out  a  defence  of  this  detestable  law.  He  had  been  a  Whig,  but 
became  a  Tory,  hoping  that  the  change  might  secure  for  him  the 
Diocese  of  Hereford.  In  1695  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  Killroot,  but  left  it  in  a  hurry  that  he  might  talk  politics 
with  Sir  Wm.  Temple  of  Moor  Park  in  Surrey.  He  repre- 
sented papistry  under  the  symbol  of  a  cat,  and  Presbyterianism 
under  that  of  a  lion.  'Tis  wonderful  that  he  thought  so  well  of 
Presbyterianism,  for  the  lion  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  the  forest. 
Inferior  creatures  have  been  used  more  than  once  to  represent 
churches.  Dryden  portrayed  Romanism  as  a  graceful  hind,  and 
Protestantism  as  a  panther ;  but  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night, 
in  the  Irish  massacre,  and  among  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
hind  must  have  been  metamorphosed  into  a  panther.  Montague 
and  Prior,  in  the  "City  and  Country  Mouse,"  turned  the  satire 
of  Dryden  into  ridicule.  His  poem  appeared  in  1787,  when  the 
church  feeling  had  reached  its  culmination.  But  De  Foe  wrote 
on  the  sacramental  oath,  which  caused  such  excitement  in  Ulster; 
and  he  was  a  great  controversialist.  He  was  self-possessed  in 
the  pillory,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Kensington ;  and,  like  his  name- 
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sake  of  old,  would  have  preserved  his  composure  even  in  a  den 
of  lion.  This  great  man  sleeps  in  Bunhill  fields,  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  Dissenters,  and  his  dust  is  mingling  with  that  of 
Milton,  Watts,  Bunyan,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies. 

To  record  human  suffering  is  an  irksome  task.  But  it  is  right 
that  our  Southern  Church  should  know  the  penalties,  arrests, 
and  imprisonments  to  which  our  Ulster  sires  were  subjected  for 
the  sake  of  opinions  which  they  held  as  sacred.  It  was  a  por- 
tentous sign,  and  historically  true,  that  the  aid  of  our  General 
Government  was  called  for.  to  force  our  independent  Church  into 
a  union  with  the  North.  Nor  was  this  done  by  the  Bramhalls 
of  Ulster,  but  by  men  with  whom  we  once  went  in  company  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  mused  in  the  groves  of  learning.  The 
writer  has  lived  to  see  the  time  when  ministers  could  not  reach 
their  congregations  without  a  permit  from  subalterns.  There 
are  several  approaches  to  the  renowned  vale  of  Cashmere,  where 
men  are  stationed  to  give  out  passes.  We  could  have  denied 
ourselves  access  to  the  green  vales,  or  the  blue  mountains  of 
Virginia;  but  there  are  sights  more  pleasing  than  the  Hindoo 
Cashmere.  "How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  0  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
gardens  hy  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes,  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters." 
"Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount 
Zion,  on  the  sides  of  tho  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King." 
But  we  will  turn  to  more  pleasing  themes.  We  rejoice  in  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  cause  of  so  much 
tribulation  to  the  Ulsterites.  But  Gladstone  seems  inclined  to 
become  nurse  to  the  stricken  Pope,  which  is  rather  an  undigni- 
fied position  for  an  English  Premier.  For  nearly  a  century  had 
the  Presbyterians,  except  at  intervals,  been  under  the  frowns  of 
power.  Notwithstanding  their  undisputed  loyalty,  some  of  their 
ministers  were  most  unjustly  suspected  in  the  insurrection  of 
1798.  But  still  they  had  increased  in  numbers  and  influence. 
This  result  was  owing  to  ministerial  fervor,  pastoral  diligence, 
untiring  efforts,  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the  administration 
of  sacraments  even  at  the  midnight  hour. 
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After  the  Hanoverian  succession,  which  took  place  on  the 
decease  of  Anne,  the  Church  enjoyed  rest.  The  hand  of  Herod 
was  no  longer  stretched  forth  to  vex  the  mountain  partridges. 
They  could  whir  at  leisure  from  heath  to  heath,  ascend  the  hills 
and  perch  at  will  from  Lough  Larne  over  to  Donegal  Bay,  or 
from  Tory  Island  to  Dunmore  Head.  The  Presbyterians  in  the 
long  persecution  had  settled  pastors  in  the  chief  towns  of  Ulster, 
and  in  many  of  its  retired  villages.  Crowds  attended  on  their 
services.  The  General  Synod  could  meet  in  peace  and  students 
repair  to  their  Divinity  Hall.  Among  later  events  are  the 
organisation  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  separation  between 
the  Arians  and  Trinitarians — ^for  how  can  two  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed?  the  licensure  of  young  men  thoroughly 
educated,  revivals  of  religion,  a  desire  for  missions,  able  author- 
flhip,  the  union  of  burghers  and  anti-burghers,  and  their  coalition 
with  the  leading  Church.  What  a  lesson  ought  our  Southern 
Church  to  learn  from  the  sufferings  and  courage  of  our  fathers 
who  patiently  waited  till  the  Master  showed  them  the  way  out 
of  their  diflSculties  !  There  are  two  counties  in  Ireland  divided 
by  the  Slievh  Bloom  mountains  with  one,  and  but  one,  path  by 
which  to  cross.  So  it  is  in  providence.  We  must  travel  on  till 
we  come  to  a  way  which  the  vulture's  eye  has  not  discovered. 

As  Presbyterians  we  feel  grateful  for  any  accessions  we  may 
have  obtained  from  abroad.  Our  Secretary  of  State  published 
his  card  of  thanks  to  the  many  nations  of  Europe  for  helping 
him  to  achieve  in  the  South  what  could  never  have  been  done 
by  an  indigenous  population.  He  should  have  included  the 
prelates  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  accepted  the  odious  com- 
mission. But  we  want  Christian  soldiers  to  evangelise  our  land. 
The  lunar  stripe  of  Presbyterianism  which  first  became  visible 
in  the  lowly  hamlet  of  Rehoboth  has  not  yet  waxed  into  that 
circle  of  brightness  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  will  not  return 
to  its  first  impression  on  the  firmament  of  the  Church,  but  realise 
the  vision  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  at 
her  feet,  and  around  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  apostolic  stars. 
We  are  under  obligations  to  Wales,  Holland,  and  to  polished 
Huguenots  exiled  from  the  vineyards,  the  stately  lilies,   and 
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sylvan  chateaus  of  France.  But  Dr.  Howe  no  doubt  has  done 
them  justice  in  his  admired  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  South 
Carolina.  We  are  indebted  to  Scotland  for  her  Witherspoons 
and  Nesbits,  and  to  impulsive  Ireland  for  her  Tennents,  Blairs, 
Smiths,  and  Lattas,  who  scorned  political  notoriety,  but  sought 
a  true  clerical  distinction.  But  be  assured,  if  no  stranger  had 
ever  touched  our  shores,  Presbyterianism  would  have  existed. 
It  was  essential  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion.  It  is 
suited  to  the  poor  of  this  world,  to  the  rich,  to  professional  men, 
to  planters,  merchants,  artisans,  and  rulers.  It  is  often  whis- 
pered in  the  galleries  of  the  aspiring  and  the  upper  stories  of 
prelacy  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  people  of  rank.  A  slander 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  making  even  one  proselyte  to  Phari- 
seeism !  To  what  sacrament  did  Ladies  Tester,  Glenorchy,  Col- 
quhoun,  and  that  noble  band  of  women  who  signed  the  League 
and  Covenant  resort  ?  To  what  Church  did  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  the  Baroness  De  Stael  belong  ?  We  have  had  lords  and 
sirs  acting  as  elders  and  deacons.  The  letter  of  Col.  Stevens, 
sent  in  1680  to  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan  is  laid  up  among  our 
archives,  and  we  trust  in  the  chest  of  the  Covenant,  for  it 
brought  over  a  crosier  of  parity  which  has  borne  pure  blossoms 
and  nutritous  fruits.  We  have  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
attempt  any  sketch  of  Makemie.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Eothmelton,  a  town  that  lies  between  Lough  Swilly  and  Milford 
Glen  in  the  County  of  Donegal.  In  1675  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  1681  was  introduced  to  his  Presbytery 
for  licensure  by  the  pastor  of  Rothmelton,  whose  name  was 
Drummond.  He  seems  to  have  reached  Virginia  in  1682,  but 
subsequently  left  Elizabeth  City  for  Accomac.  We  suppose  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  Irish  warmth  and  genial  manners,  or 
he  never  could  have  pleased  Marylanders  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
It  is  a  conjecture  of  ours  that  his  taste  inclined  him  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  In  this  we  may  possibly  do  him  a  wrong,  but 
we  are  not  without  reasons  for  the  suspicion.  He  was  an  Hiber- 
nian gentleman.  That  activity  was  a  quality  in  his  character 
is  undoubted.  Proofs  might  be  stated,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
His  talent  was  versatile.    Hecould  write  sermons  or  extemporize. 
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send  out  vessels  to  Barbadoes,  purchase  lots,  take  care  of  his 
property,  build  churches,  and  confront  Lord  Cornbury  on  points 
of  law.  That  lord  speaks  of  him  as  preacher  and  lawyer  in  one 
of  his  letters.  He  was  sound  in  his  Calvinistic  principles,  but 
abundant  in  good  works,  like  Howard  the  Philanthropist,  who 
professed  the  same  creed.  In  short,  this  evangelist  from  Erin 
was  a  very  remarkable  man. 

Presbyterians  can  never  wish  any  harm  to  Ireland.  In 
America  we  are  not  without  clustered  towns  bearing  Irish 
names  spread  over  our  limestone  valleys.  We  have  our  Belfasts, 
Derrys,  Donegals,  Cavans,  and  Monaghans  in  a  rich  abundance. 
But  three-fourths  of  this  gem  of  the  ocean  are  kept  in  beggary 
by  the  craft  of  priests;  yet  we  hope  that  some  system  purer  than 
Papistry  may  yet  prevail  from  Rathlin  Isle  to  the  extreme  of 
Kerry  and  from  the  noble  Shannon  to  the  Vale  of  Arklow. 
Ireland  may  well  rejoice  in  her  Burkes  and  Wellingtons,  her 
Currans  and  Grattans,  her  Goldsmiths  and  Edgeworths,  and  in 
her  Edgars  and  Cookes.  The  eloquence  of  Curran  was  suited 
to  the  torrid  zone,  but  in  Grattan  we  admire  an  orator  who  to  a 
dispassionate  judgment  united  an  ardent  imagination  and  a  well 
attempered  patriotism. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 


The  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.  D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1871.  6  vols, 
in  3.     12mo. 

Jesus :  His  Life  and  Works  as  Narrated  hy  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists. By  Howard  Crosby.  New  York :  University  Pub- 
lishing Company.     1871.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  Pp.  551. 

In  all  externals  the  two  works  above  mentioned  are  deserving 
of  high  commendation.  The  work  of  Dr.  Hanna,  from  the  press 
of  the  Carters,  is  presented  in  very  attractive  form,  printed  in 
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clear  and  beautiful  type,  with  wide  margins,  is  neatly  bound, 
and  even  in  the  double  volumes  is  of  convenient  size.     The  other 
is  more  expensively  adorned,  abounds  in  handsome  illustrations, 
and  is  objectionable  only  in  the  size  of  the  volume,  which,  how- 
ever, might  not  be  noticed  but  for  the  contrast  with  the  more 
portable  work  of  Dr.  Hanna.     As  they  both  treat  substantially 
of  the  same  topics,  they  will  be  reviewed  together  in  this  article, 
and  their  points  of  resemblance  and  some  contrasts  examined. 
The  present  design,  however,  is  rather  to  discuss  the  question 
touching  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  or  all  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saviour  that  have  been  added  to  the  Gospels.     In  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  in  explana- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  University  Publishing  Company,  as  this 
is  the  first  time  any  work  from  their  press  has  been  formally 
noticed  in  this  Review.     With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  their  publications  consist  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges;  and  these  are  written  by  Southern  authors,  many 
of  whom  are  professors  in  the  University  of  Virginia.     Aside 
from  the  undoubted  scholarship  of  the  authors,  which  would  be 
a  sufficient  commendation  of  their  works,  these  text-books  are 
entirely  free  from  sectional  references,  and  are  therefore  safely 
recommended  to  all  Southern  institutions  of  learning.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  exerted,  especially  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young,  by  adroit  allusions  to  sectional  prejudices, 
or  by  formal  announcement  of  political  dogmas  under  the  guise 
of  scholastic  instruction.     But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  these  very  defects  in  nearly  all  the  publications  of  school 
literature  at  the  North. 

Both  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Crosby  have  been  travellers  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  while  the  former  rarely  refers  to  the  scenes  of 
the  Lord's  personal  ministry,  as  connected  with  the  story  of  his 
life,  or  as  illustrating  any  of  his  teachings,  the  latter  very 
frequently  pauses  in  his.  didactic  deliverances  to  give  descrip- 
tions of  oriental  scenery  and  customs.  The  same  general  train 
of  discussion  is  observable  in  both,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
events  recorded  in  the  gospels,  and  ending  with  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord.     Touching  the  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations  in 
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Dr.  Crosby's  work,  it  is  said  that  the  artist  spent  several  years 
in  Palestine,  becoming  entirely  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  and  of  course  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
the  scenes  he  so  graphically  presents.  The  pictures  are  all  new 
and  prepared  especially  for  this  work. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  frequent  interruptions  of  Dr.  Crosby's 
didactic  discourse  on  the  life  of  our  Lord  by  accounts  of  oriental 
scenery  and  manners,  and  also  of  these  many  and  expensive  illus- 
trations, to  gratify  and  instruct  the  reader  and  to  add  to  the  value 
of  the  work.  The  actual  effect  of  these  outside  additamenta  is, 
however,  anything  but  agreeable.  Dr.  Crosby,  the  interpreter 
of  the  sacred  history,  undertaking  to  treat  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus,  it  is  an  impertinence  for  Dr.  Crosby,  the  oriental 
traveller,  to  thrust  himself  in  with  sketches  of  Eastern  manners 
or  pictures  of  oriental  scenery.  For  example,  in  the  last  con- 
versations of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  where  he  describes  himself 
as  the  vine  and  his  disciples  as  the  branches,  and  calls  on  them 
to  be  fruitful,  just  there  the  artist  must  needs  cut  across  two 
pages  of  our  Saviour's  words  with  flaring  pictures  of  scenes  in  a 
modern  oriental  vineyard!  And  again,  when  the  story  reaches 
the  point  of  the  seizure  of  our  Lord  by  the  band  in  the  garden 
and  the  eleven  have  fled  in  terror,  just  there  more  than  half  a 
page  is  filled  with  a  picture  of  floAvers  from  Palestine !  There  is 
no  propriety  in  the  introduction  of  such  things  in  such  places, 
for  the  only  end  they  can  serve  is  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  the  pictures  devised  to  embellish  this 
book  Avhich  must  be  offensive  not  only  in  point  of  good  taste  but 
of  sound  principle.  It  can  be,  in  no  respect,  proper  to  attempt  a 
picture  of  the  God-man.  The  image-worshippers  of  the  ninth 
century  insisted  that  it  was  not  only  admissible  but  needful  and 
right  to  make  resemblances  of  Christ,  because  the  error  of  the 
Docetists,  who  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  ought  to  be 
opposed  in  every  w\ay,  and  so  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to  hold 
forth  by  the  worship  of  Christ's  image  our  belief  of  the  reality 
of  his  bodily  presence.  It  was  a  poor  excuse  for  what  helped 
greatly  to  develope  the  idolatry  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
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We  are  weak  creatures,  and  are  safe  only  in  the  ways  of  the 
written  word.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  make  pictures  of  Him 
whom  we  adore.  And  it  is  also  a  presumptuous  exercise  of  our 
imagination  to  figure  the  person  of  Him  who  sits  on  the  eternal 
throne.  How  the  almighty  Saviour  looks  in  his  garment  of  flesh 
is  not  "written,"  and  we  should  not  be  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  countenance  which  the  artist 
places,  of  course  for  that  of  our  Lord,  in  the  frontispiece  of  Dr. 
Crosby's  book;  but  to  look  at  it  should  excite  painful  feelings. 
So  also  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  to  a  thoughtful  mind  in' the 
picture  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  mother  and  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
p.  39,  or  of  Jesus  as  a  young  carpenter  in  his  father's  shop  at 
Nazareth,  p.  56.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  that  part  of  his  life  by 
inspiration  which  profane  apocryphal  writers  have  sought  to  lift. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Crosby  had  made  less  eflfort  to  lift 
this  veil. 

According  to  the  general  preface,  the  "Life  of  Christ  is  the 
substance  of  lectures  written  in  the  course  of  weekly  preparation 
for  the  pulpit,  and  are  given  as  they  were  delivered  Sunday  after 
Sunday,"  by  Dr.  Hanna  in  his  own  church.  It  is  therefore  not 
a  formal  biography,  but  a  collection  of  separate  and  independent 
discourses,  with  a  necessary  sequence  it  is  true,  but  which  would 
perhaps  be  more  accurately  entitled  "Lectures  upon  the  recorded 
events  of  the  Saviour's  Life." 

Dr.  Hanna  is  a  scholar  and  also  a  sound  Presbyterian,  and 
these  lectures  generally  arc  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
They  are  calculated  to  edify  and  instruct  the  Church.  They 
will  be  read  with  intense  satisfaction,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
unmixed  delight.  But  there  are  minds  jealous  of  all  human 
biographies  of  Christ,  and  also  jealous  of  all  works  which  aim 
to  hold  up  very  prominently  our  Lord  and  Saviour  as  the  exem- 
plar of  man.  And  whilst  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  put  Dr. 
Hanna's  work  upon  the  same  low  level  in  this  respect  with  that 
of  Dr.  Crosby,  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  free  from  all 
liability  to  censure.  Dr.  Crosby  distinctly  undertakes  to  ration- 
alize the  temptation  of  our  Lord.  Just  there  in  a  peculiar  sense 
our  Redeemer  underwent  the  test,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Second 
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Adam  in  that  conflict  was  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  be- 
liever's righteousness.  Dr.  Hanna's  observations  on  the  tempta- 
tion are  generally  very  admirable,  but  he  no  where  refers  to 
Christ  as  being  a  public  person  in  this  conflict,  and  accordingly 
the  only  use  he  makes  of  the  history,  as  it  concerns  us,  is  to 
exhort  us  to  imitate  our  Saviour's  example.  Here  are  the  two 
passages : 

"But  how  are  we  to  look  upon  this  mysterious  passage  in  the 
life  of  Christ  ?     Are  we  to  read  the  record  of  it  as  we  would  the 
story  of  a  duel  between  two  great  chiefs  under  neither  of  whom 
we  shall  ever  have  to  serve,  in  the  mode  and  tactics  of  whose 
warfare  we  have,  consequently,  but  little  interest?     The  very 
reverse."     Here  the  Presbyterian  reader  is  prepared  to  have  an 
account  in  full  of  our  Redeemer's  relation  to  us  in  his  mighty 
conflict  then  with  our  great  adversary.     But  he  is  disappointed. 
Dr.  Hanna  proceeds:   "He  who  appeared  that  day  in  the  wilder- 
ness before  Jesus,  and  by  so  many  wily  acts  strove  to  rob  him  of 
his  integrity  as  the  Son  of  the  Father,  goeth  about  still  as  the 
archenemy  of  our  souls    seeking  whom  he  may  devour.     His 
power  over  us  is  not  weakened,  though  it  failed  on  Christ.   [Here 
Dr.  Hanna  almost  denies  that  our  Redeemer's  victory  was  won 
for  us.~\     His  malice  against  us  is  not  lessened,  though  it  was 
impotent  when  tried  on  him.     The  time,  the  person,  the  circum- 
stances, all  bestowed  an  undoubted  peculiarity  upon  these  temp- 
tations  of  the  wilderness,  the  temple,  and  the  mountain-top. 
We  may  be  very  sure  that,  by  temptations  the  very  same  in 
outward  form,  no  other  human  being  shall  ever  be  assailed.    But 
setting  aside  all  that  was  special  in  them,  let  us  lay  our  hand  on 
the  radical  and  essential  principle  of  each  of  these  three  temp- 
tations, that  we  may  see  whether  each  of  us  is  not  still  person- 
ally exposed  to  it."     And  then  Dr.  Hanna  goes  on  to  describe 
the  temptations  we  are   exposed '  to   of  stealing  or  other  dis- 
honesty to  get  bread ;  or  of  presumptuously  plunging  into  moral 
dangers  which  are  too  strong  for  our  principles;  or  of  giving  up 
our  God,  for  the  world,  and  its  ease,  and  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power !     See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  202,  204. 

Now  is  not  this  a  low  view  to  take  of  the  temptation  of  the 
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God-man  ?  But  Dr.  Hanna  still  proceeds  with  his  idea  that 
Christ  was  tempted  chiefly  to  be  our  exemplar  in  the  following 
paragraph: 


But  if  it  be  to  the 


those  which 


;rj  same  temptations 
beset  our  divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  are  still  exposed,  let 
us  be  grateful  to  him  for  teaching  us  how  to  overcome  them. 
He  used  throughout  a  single  weapon.  lie  had  the  whole  armory 
of  heaven  at  his  command  ;  but  he  chose  only  one  instrument  of 
defence — the  Word,  the  written  Word,  that  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
It  was  it  that  he  so  successfully  employed.  Why  this  exclusive 
use  of  an  old  weapon  ?  He  did  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
A  word  of  his  own  spoken  would  have  had  as  much  power  as  a 
written  one  quoted  ;  but  then  the  lesson  of  his  example  had  been 
lost  to  us — the  evidence  that  he  himself  has  left  behind  of  the 
power  over  temptation  that  lies  in  the  written  word.  Knowing, 
then,  that  you  wrestle  not  with  the  flesh  and  blood  alone,  but 
with  angels,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  and  with  him  the 
head  of  all,  of  whose  devices  it  becomes  you  not  to  be  ignorant, 
take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  for  all  is  needed ;  but 
remember,  of  all  the  pieces  of  which  that  panoply  is  composed, 
the  last  that  is  put  into  the  hand  of  the  Christian  soldier  by  the 
great  Captain  of  his  salvation — put  into  his  hand  as  the  one 
that  he  himself  on  the  great  occasion  of  his  conflict  with  the 
devil,  used — put  into  his  hand  as  the  most  eff*ective,  and  the  only 
one  that  serves  at  once  for  defence  and  for  assault — is  the  sw^ord 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Word  of  God.  By  it  all  other  parts  of 
the  armor  are  guarded.  The  helmet  might  be  shattered  on  the 
brow,  the  shield  wrenched  from  the  arm,  did  it  not  protect ;  for 
hope  and  faith,  that  helmet  and  shield,  on  what  do  they  rest,  but 
upon  the  word  of  the  living  God  ?  When  the  tempter  comes, 
then,  and  plies  you  with  his  manifold  and  strong  solicitations,  be 
ready  to  meet  him  as  Jesus  met  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  you 
shall  thus  come  to  know  how  true  is  that  saying  of  David :  'By 
the  words  of  thy  lips  I  have  kept  me  from  the  path  of  the 
destroyer.'  "  Vol.  I.,  pp.  204, 


205. 


It  is  apparent  from  this  quotation,  that  Dr.  Hanna  considers 
the  victory  of  the  Lord  under  temptation,  particularly  valuable 
to  his  followers  as  an  example :  whereas  the  whole  transaction  is 
farther  out  of  the  reach  of  humanity  than  the  original  test  in 
Eden.  That  is,  it  were  easier  for  fallen  man  to  encounter  and 
resist  the  temptation  addressed  to  the  first  Adam,  than  to  emu- 
VOL.  XXIL,  NO.  2. — 7. 
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late  the  example  of  the  Second  Adam  in  his  struggle  with  Satan. 
The  plain  inference  from  the  Bible  account  is,  that  Satan  sought 
to  induce  Christ  to  use  his  divine  power  for  his  own  benefit. 
"If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,"  do  this  or  that.  Tlic  great 
mystery  of  the  third  temptation  is  not  one  whit  dispelled  by 
Dr.  Ilanna's  commentary.  Speaking  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  spread  out  in  panoramic  display,  he  says  :  "  The  eye  of 
Jesus  may  for  a  moment  have  been  dazzled  by  the  ofTcr  made, 
and  this  implied  neither  imperfection  nor  sin,  but  it  refused  to 
rest  upon  the  seducing  spectacle.  It  turned  quickly  and  reso- 
lutely away.  No  sooner  is  the  bribe  olTorcd  than  it  is  repelled. 
In  haste,  as  if  that  magnificent  panorama  was  not  one  on  which 
even  his  pure  eye  should  be  suffered  to  repose;  as  if  this  temp- 
tation wore  one  which  even  he  could  not  afford  to  dalh/  with;  in 
anger,  too,  at  the  base  condition,  coupled  with  the  bribe,  and  as 
if  he  who  oflercd  it  could  no  longer  be  sufiered  to  remain  in  his 
presence,  ho  calls  the  devil  by  his  name,  and  says:  'Get  thee 
lience,  Satan;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  Satan  had  wanted 
Jesus  to  give  liim  some  proof  of  his  divine  power;  and  now  he 
gets  it;  gets  it  as  that  command  is  given,  which  he  must 
instantly  obey."  Vol.  1,  p.  190.  Dr.  Crosby  has  a  far  readier 
way  of  egress  from  the  difficulty,  although  he  also  mounts  the 
"example"  hobby.  Before  leaving  Dr.  llanna,  however,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  his  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
Christian  armor.  The  "shield  of  faith,"  which  the  apostle 
recommends  so  highly,  Dr.  Ilanna  thinks  inferior  to  the  "sword 
of  the  Spirit"  in  conflicts  with  Satan.  But  Paul  says  it  is  this 
shield  which  quenches  the  adversaries  darts.  The  quotation  of 
every  separate  text  in  the  Bible  would  be  utterly  without  result, 
in  the  absence  of  faith ;  and  Avhatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 
This  little  lapse  of  the  Doctor's  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  run- 
ning the  example  theory  too  far.  And  now  for  Dr.  Crosby. 
The  quotation  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  chapter,  "On  the 
Temptation,"  p.  77: 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  entire  forty  days  of  fasting  were 
days  of  temptation.     The  very  object  of  the  Spirit  in  leading 
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Jesus  into  the  solitude  of  the  desert  was  that  Satan  might  ply 
his  resources  to  best  advantage,  and  that,  by  victory  there  and 
then,  he  migbt  be  established  against  all  that  the  great  adver- 
sary could  do  thereafter.     But  while  the  entire  forty  days  had 
this  character,  we  are  only  admitted  to  a  particular  view  of  the 
last  vain  attempts   of  the  arch  fiend.     In  these  three  instances 
Satan  appears  to  Jesus  in   form,  probably  as  a  holy  man,  who 
had  been  v/aitiiig  for  the    Coming   One,  saluting  Jesus  with  a 
gracious  greeting,  to  throw  him  of  his  guard.     lie  hails  him  as 
ihe  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  to  the  full  consciousness  of  which 
office  Jesus  had  novr  reached,  and  begs  him,  as  holding  this  sub- 
lime position,  to  use   its  power  in   satisfying  his  great  hunger, 
by  turning  the  stones  about  him  into  bread.     These  are  words 
of  kind  concern   apparently.     The  riew   companion  is   touched 
with  intoi'cst  in  the  condition   of  Jesus,  and  would  Fuggest  an 
immediate  relief  to   his   suffering.     However  Jesus   may   have 
been  pleased  with  this  sympathy,  his  soul  rejects  the  proposition 
as  an  error.     The  wonderful  works  which   the  Messiah  was  to 
perform  vrere  not  to  be  for  his  personal  human  comfort,  but  for 
the  truth's  conhruiatiori;   and  in  all  his  work  he  v/as  to  perform 
only  what  God  gave  him  to  do.     lie  was  no  more  to  originate  a 
miraculous  action,  than  was  Elijah  in  his  day  to  do  so.     Elijah 
Avas,  by  God's  express  command,  sent  to  the  widow  of  Zarephath, 
and  there  cause  the  miraculous  continuance  of  the  meal  and  oil 
for  his  own  sustenance,  as  well  as  the  widow's.     The  same  Spirit 
fdled  Jesus  that  fdled  Elijah;   and  if  lie  had  bidden  him  to  turn 
the  stones  to  bread,  the  miracle  would  have  had  a  righteous 
origin,  and   would  have   been   wrought;  and  so   in  the  present 
instance  Jesus  must  look   to    the  word   proceeding  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God,  and  not  to  his  physical  need  of  bread.     Resting 
his  decision  on  the  scripture,  and  thus  acknowledging  the  written 
word  as  the  ultimate  arbiter,  he  rejects  the  advice  and  cheerfully 
continues  to  suffer  the   distress  of  hunger.     No  further  assault 
upon  the  integrity  of  his  soul  was  offered  at  once.     Any  such 
would  have  laid  the  motives  of  the  tempter  open  to  suspicion. 
But  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher,  he  accompanies  Jesus  on  his 
journey  back  from  the  desert,  and  establishes  relations  of  inti- 
macy and  confidence  on  the  lengthy  way  to  Jerusalem.     Long 
before  reaching  Jerusalem  the  hunger  of  Jesus  has  been  appeased 
at  the  villages  upon  the  road  through  the  cultivated  land,  so 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  first  temptation  are  altered.     On 
arriving  at  the  holy  city,  the  two  proceed  to  the  Temple,  and 
mount  the  roof  of  the  long  portico,  which  extended  like  a  wing 
of  the  main  edifice  along  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  enclosure 
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to  its  southeastern  extremity.     Here  it  overhung  the  deep  ravine 
of  the  Kedron,  where  the  head  would  grow  dizzy  at  the  sight. 
As  they  gaze  from  this  lofty  out-look,   his   companion   again 
seizes  the  opportunity,  after  so  long  an  interval  from  the  last, 
and  proposes  his  leap  from  the  giddy  height.     It  would  estab- 
lish his  Messiahship   in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  crowds 
who  thronged  that  promenade.     It  would  be  a  fitting  beginning 
to  his  career,  and  shut  the  mouth  and  palsy  the  hand  of  oppo- 
sition.    And  if  any  thought  of  physical  risk  should  enter  his 
mind,  the  Scripture,  on   wliich  he  rightly  leaned,  had  declared 
regarding  the  Messiah,  that  the  angels  were  commissioned  to 
preserve  him  from  injury  in  just  such  an  emergency.     The  quo- 
tation from  the  Dlst  Psalm  was  exactly  in  point,  and  the  kind 
urging  of  a  friend  ought  not  to  be  withstood.     Jesus  listens  to 
the  tempting  appeal,  but  immediately  rejects  it.     lie' uses  the 
same  argument  as   before,  when  his  new-found  companion  had 
sought  to  relieve  him  of  his  hunger;  but  ho  quotes  a  different 
passage  from  Moses  :   '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God,' 
as  indicating  the  same  necessity   of  following  God's  guidance, 
and  not  vainly  and   without  permission    calling  on    the  exercise 
of  the  divine  power.     The   adroit  tempter  is  foiled  again,  but 
not  discouraged.     He  gathers  himself  for   a  final  effort.     Ho 
continues  with  Jesus  as  his   companion  down  to    the  Jordan 
valley,  and  crosses  the  river  with  him  to  join  the  Baptist  whom 
Jesus  had  left  in  order  to  go  into  the  desert  under  the  Spirit's 
guidance.     lie  induces  him,  before  rejoining  John,  to  ascend  one 
of  the  high  Perjcan  mountains,  perhaps  the  very  Nebo,  from 
which  Moses  had  gazed  upon  the  promised  land.     Perhaps  ho 
suggested  a  season  of  prayer  on  that  mountain-top  as  appropri- 
ate before  again  mingling   with   his   friends   and  countrymen. 
Whatever  the  argument  he  used,  Jesus  found  a  righteous  reason 
in  following  his  companion's  lead.     Now  the  tempter  throws  off 
the  mask.     In  his  zeal  he  loses  his  prudence.     He  uses  his 
mighty  power  as  a  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and,  whether 
by  refraction  or  other  methods  beyond  the  knowledge  of  men, 
causes  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  appear  before 
Jesus,  with  their  vast  wealth  of  cities,  announces  his  ownership 
of  all,  and  promises  all  to  Jesus  if  he  would  only  fall  down  and 
do  him   homage.     In  an    instant   Jesus   understands  the   true 
character  of  his  professed  friend.     It  is  the  great  adversary  of 
God  and  man  himself.     '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  drives  the 
monster  to  his  den;  the  order  being  accompanied  by  its  vindi- 
cation in  the  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  vi.  13:  'Thou  shalt 
worship  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'    That 
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temptation  which  the  devil  had  intended  to  be  his  strongest  was 
his  weakest.  Where  he  displayed  the  greatest  power  he  was 
most  completely  discomfited,  so  that  he  had  only  fortified,  instead 
of  weakening  the  soul  of  Jesus.  The  plan  which  Satan  had 
adopted  of  deceiving  Jesus  by  personal  approach  in  human  form 
had  utterly  failed,  and  he  withdrew  for  the  present  from  active 
assault  upon  the  Messiah's  integrity,  to  prepare  new  plans  or 
wait  for  new  opportunities.  He  liad  exhausted  his  strategy,  and 
must  abandon  his  enterprise,  at  least  for  the  time.  No  sooner 
had  the  person  of  Satan  been  removed,  than  holy  angels  sur- 
rounded Jesus  on  that  mountain-peak,  and  encouraged  him  with 
their  counsel  and  their  commendation,  fulfilling  the  91st  Psalm 
in  its  true  meaning,  which  the  devil  had  literally  and  falsely 
quoted  on  the  portico  at  Jerusalem :  '  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee 
up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.'  Before 
Jesus  had  entered  upon  his  desert  experience  he  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  heavenly  voice,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  dove;  and  now  that  the  long  loneliness  was  over, 
with  its  perils,  heaven  again  grants  him  the  reassuring  comforts 
of  the  supernatural.  Such  disclosures  of  the  unseen  were  occa- 
sional to  the  Son  of  Man,  and  not  continual.  The  ordinary 
supports  of  his  way  were  those  vouchsafed  to  every  believing 
heart;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  brought  down  for  him  the  power 
of  God.  Where  he  had  extraordinary  burdens  to  bear,  extra- 
ordinary help  was  furnished;  but  in  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
life  he  was  left  to  the  ordinary  means  which  infinite  love  has 
provided  for  our  race.  We  find  the  same  system  of  divine  super- 
intendence and  care  in  his  case  that  wc  find  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  where  the  supernatural  interference,  ah 
extra,  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule." 

Now,  there  are  very  serious  objections  to  this  whole  represen- 
tation. Dr.  Crosby  rejects,  indeed,  the  rationalistic  idea  that  the 
temptation  was  a  mere  mental  phenomenon,  and  holds  that  the 
account  is  clearly  a  history  of  facts  that  actually  occurred.  But 
he  certainly  makes  a  serious  mistake,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
object  of  the  temptation.  He  says  (p.  77),  "it  was  that  Satan 
might  ply  his  resources  to  best  advantage  and  that  by  victory 
there  and  then,  he  [Jesus]  might  be  established  against  all  that 
the  great  adversary  could  do  thereafter."  "This,"  says  Dr. 
Crosby,  "was  the  very  object."  Now,  this  was  by  no  means, 
according  to  the   Scriptures,  the  very  object  of  this   conflict. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Crosby  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
our  Lord  Avas  here  the  Second  Adam,  vindicating  the  Covenant  of 
Works,  standing  where  the  First  Adam  should  not  have  fallen, 
and  so  working  out,  or  beginning  to  work  out,  the  redemption  of 
those  whom  he  represented.  According  to  Dr.  Crosby,  our 
Lord,  "lilce  Moses  and  Elijah,"  simply  goes  down  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  fast  forty  days  in  order  to  "collect  himself  for  the  strife 
and  suiTcrinn:  that  were  before  liim."    There  was  before  him  now. 


;3 


after  his  thirty  years  upon  the  earth,  "'the  severer  task  of  a 
public  mnnifestation  in  tlie  presence  of  envenomed  hostility," 
and  hp  "needed  this  isolation  from  man  and  anomalous  com- 
munion with  God  tliat  he  miglit  obtain  strength  adequate  to  the 
emergency."  It  was  "the  steeping  process  of  his  soul  in  faith, 
by  which  it  was  made  invulnerable  and  the  resolute  master  of 
its  miglity  work."  (Pji.  74,  75.)  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Crosby, 
the  temptation  had  a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective  bearing, 
and  was  a  part  of  Christ's  training  rather  tlian  of  liis  work  for 
us!  And  this  is  asserted,  notwithstanding  we  read  expressl}'' 
that  Jesus  was  already  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  before  ho  was 
led  up  into  tlic  wilderness  to  be  tempted  ! 

Another,  thougli  perhaps  no  more  serious  error,  is  involved  in 
Dr.  Crosby's  reprcsentatior.s  of  the  person  and  natures  of  Christ. 
He  distinctly  declares  (Note,  page  82)  that  he  "can  sec  no  force 
or  meaning  in  the  temptation,  if  there  Avas  anything  but  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  to  resist  it — of  course  in  dependence  upon 
God."  And  so,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  he  represents  our 
Lord  as  iirnorant,  for  a  loiu^  time,  of  the  true  character  of  the 
tempter,  who  comes  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  lowly  man,  and 
deceives  the  Saviour  in  the  first  and  second  temptations.  He 
only  finds  out  upon  the  third  temptation  who  this  deceiver  is, 
and  then  bids  Satan  begone!  Our  Lord  was  able  to  search 
men's  hearts  and  read  their  very  tlioughts,  but  here  he  is  deceived 
by  the  Devil.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "being  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  Avas  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  Avilderness,"  and 
that  it  Avas  for  the  purpose  of  being  "  tempted  of  the  Devil,"  but  it 
seems  noAv  that  Jesus  did  not  knoAvit!  Had  he  knoAvn,  says 
Dr.  Crosby,  that  it  was  the  Devil,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
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would  have  been  uttered  first.  Thus  Dr.  Crosby  insists  that 
there  was  not  "anything  but  the  human  nature  of  Christ  to 
resist"  the  temptations  of  Satan  here.  And  so  he  also  says  that 
after  the  temptation  "Heaven  again  grants  him  the  reassuring 
oomforts  of  the  supernatural."  But  "such  disclosures  of  the 
unseen  were  occasional,"  not  "continual."  "The  ordinary  sup- 
ports of  his  way  were  those  vouchsafed  to  every  believing  heart." 
*'In  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life  he  was  left  to  the  ordinary 
means"  "provided  for  our  race!" 

These  statements  arc  all  very  extraordinary,  as  coming  from  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  That  the  reader  may  judge  if  there  can 
have  been  any  misapprehension  of  Dr.  Crosby,  let  the  following 
passages  testify,  taken  from  an  essay  recently  put  forth  by  him 
in  the  Baptist  Quartcrhj  for  July,  1870,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia: 

"We  can  also  go  with  our  Jjord  to  the  wilderness,  and  feel 
the  full  force  of  his  example  in  resisting  temptation,  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  do  if  a  Deity,  active  and  cfTicicnt  in  Christ, 
is  imagined.  It  was  faith  that  sustained  our  Lord  in  that  trial, 
and  hence  he  is  our  beautiful  and  perfect  pattern.  As  soon  as 
he  knew  it  was  Satan,  and  not  a  friend  seeking  his  good  with 
mistaken  judgment,  who  was  his  companion,  he  indignantly 
orders  him  away.  Vv^'ould  behave  allowed  him  to  stay  and  tempt 
him  further  had  he  known  before  that  it  was  Satan  ?  Would 
not  such  tampering  with  Satan  have  been  sin  ? 

"The  whole  life  of  Jesus  becomes  luminous  with  a  new  glory 
wlicii  we  behold  him,  while  Deity,  yet  a  very  man  by  the  dor- 
mancy or  quiescence  of  his  divine  nature  during  his  humiliation. 
lie  is  brought  very  near  to  us  in  his  sympathy  and  love.  While 
mystery  remains  connected  Avith  his  person  (as  mystery  must  be 
alv/ays  connected  with  the  incarnate  God),  yet  tliat  mystery  is 
not  now  where  mystery  repels  comfort  and  faith.  The  mystery 
is  now  in  the  dormancy  or  quiescence  of  the  Godhead,  and  not 
in  the  confusing  presence  of  Godhood  and  manhood  together  in 
their  conscious  acting. 

"In  thus  regarding  our  Saviour's  humiliation  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  to  his  sacred  character  any  more  than  there  is  in  his 
sighing,  weeping,  groaning,  bleeding,  and  dying.  Nor  is  there 
anything  which  supports  Socinianism.  On  the  contrary,  this  view 
presents  the  only  solid  arguments  against  the  errors  of  Arius 
•and  Socinus,  by  acknowledging  the  true  and  unmysterious  man- 
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hood  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  temporary  humiliation  of  the  God 
from  eternity  and  to  eternity,  showing  that  there  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  a  vestige  of  Deity  in  his  conscious  life  till  after 
the  resurrection,  and  that  therefore  the  passages  of  Scripture  so 
constantly  quoted  by  the  Unitarians  are  nothing  to  the  point. 
By  our  false  method  of  defending  ourselves  against  their  attacks 
we  only  confirm  them  in  error,  and  shake  the  weak  souls  who 
are  on  the  truth's  side," 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  author  really  means  to  teach 
that  "no  Deity  active  and  efficient"  was  in  the  man  Jesus  when 
tempted  of  the  Devil!  Had  he  alloAved  the  Devil  to  tempt  him, 
knowing  that  it  was  the  Devil,  "such  tampering  with  Satan 
would  have  been  sin  !"  Ilis  divine  nature  is  "dormant  or  qui- 
escent during  his  humiliation  !"  There  is  "no  confusing  presence 
of  Godhead  and  manhood  together  in  their  conscious  acting." 
And  this,  forsooth,  is  the  only  w^ay  to  meet  Socinians  and  Arians! 
We  must  acknowledge  "not  a  vestige  of  Deity  in  Christ's  con- 
scious life  till  after  the  resurrection  !" 

Now,  if  anything  can  be  known  of  the  force  of  words,  here  i& 
the  denial  at  once  of  any  true  and  proper  divinity  in  him  that 
was  crucified,  and  of  any  true  and  proper  atonement  made  by 
him  for  man.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Crosby  represented  Christ, 
not  as  the  Second  Adam,  meeting  and  overthrowing  Satan  in 
the  wilderness,  but  simply  going  there  to  fast  and  pray  for  his 
own  strengthening  to  do  his  own  work.  And  no  wonder  that 
throughout  the  whole  book  our  Saviour  should  be  held  forth  so 
much  as  our  exemplar  and  so  little  as  our  Redeemer.  The  idea 
of  this  being  the  true  ground  on  which  to  meet  Arians  and 
Socinians  would  be  amusing  if  the  case  were  not  so  serious  and 
so  sorrowful.  Here  is  a  minister,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of 
Presbyterian  divines  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
great  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  North,  and  he  not  only 
makes  Christ  a  mere  man  in  the  temptation,  but  a  mere  man  also 
all  through  his  life  and  in  his  very  death !  Of  course,  if  Christ 
made  no  true  and  proper  atonement  in  his  death,  there  is  noth- 
ing better  to  be  said  or  thought  about  his  death  than  that  he 
died  as  well  as  lived  to  be  our  exemplar.  The  Christian  public 
must  w\ait  with  some  interest  to  see  if  the  Church  that  has  agreed 
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to  make  nothing  of  the  errors  of  Barnes  and  Beman  •will  suffer 
these  of  Dr.  Crosby  to  pass  unchallenged. 

That  there  was  "nothing  but  the  human  nature  of  Christ  to 
resist"  the  temptation,  is  the  statement.  What  could  any  mere 
7iature  not  instinct  with  personality,  resist  or  suffer  or  perceive  or 
accomplish  ?  The  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  Son  of  God 
took  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  so  became 
man  as  well  as  God.  To  his  one  person  were  united  two  natures, 
but  not  mixed  nor  blended.  The  attributes  of  each  nature 
remained  separate  and  peculiar,  so  that  his  humanity  had  no  part 
of  divinity  compounded  with  it,  but  was  still  capable  of  suffering 
and  humiliation.  So  too  his  divinity  received  no  touch  of 
infirmity  from  his  human  nature.  The  point  of  union  was  his 
person.  Thus  the  Scriptures  freely  ascribe  to  our  Lord  every- 
thing God-like  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  and  yet,  with  the 
same  unqualified  absoluteness,  ascribe  to  him  everything  human 
except  sin.  lie  was  God  and  he  was  man.  There  are  two  sides 
from  which  he  is  approachable.  And  so  his  doings  and  suffer- 
ings as  man  were  actually  and  truly,  in  the  fullest  sense,  God's 
doings  and  God's  sufferings.  God  cannot  suffer  as  divine ;  but 
in  the  humanity  he  had  assumed  to  himself,  God  did  suffer  and 
die.  Death  accomplished  in  full  upon  God's  Son  all  that  it 
accomplishes  upon  any  one  of  his  believing  people — it  divided 
temporarily  his  human  spirit  from  his  human  body,  but  neither 
body  nor  spirit  from  his  divine  personality.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  unqualifiedly  that  the  Son  of  God  suffered,  bled,  and 
died,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  atonement  was  divine,  and  that 
God  purchased  his  flock  with  his  own  blood.  If  God  died  not 
for  us,  there  was  no  atonement  worth  the  name. 

But  Dr.  Crosby  vacates  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  by  de- 
claring there  was  nothing  but  human  nature  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion and  no  conscious  acting  of  Deity  in  Christ  till  after  the  resur- 
rection. "Nothing  but  human  nature  and  no  conscious  acting 
of  Deity  in  Christ"  ?  Why,  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "in  him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Though  a  com- 
plete man  when  tempted,  yet  was  he  then  "full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."     And  when  Satan   assailed  him,  then,  on  his  human 
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side,  the  reason  why  he  could  not  but  be  foiled  was  because  that 
weak  nature  was  instinct  then,  not  with  a  human  but  a  divine 
personality. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  Dr.  Crosby's  style  which  claims 
some  notice.  In  all  his  quotations  from  the  Lord's  discourses, 
he  changes  the  phraseology  of  the  common  version  wherever  a 
change  is  possible.  These  are  not  intended  as  amcnchiients  of 
the  translation  in  all  the  instances,  for  the  words  he  substitutes 
have  very  nearly  the  same  meaning ;  but  the  effect  is  to  reduce 
the  consecrated  words  of  our  translators  to  commonplace  terms. 
As  a  rule,  ayiy  change  from  the  ordinary  version  is  objectionable, 
except  in  cases  of  glaring  inaccuracy,  which  are  happily  very 
infrequent.  Tlie  most  disagreeable  of  these  paraphrases,  is 
Dr.  Crosby's  rendering  of  the  17th  chapter  of  John,  where  he 
manages,  without  altering  the  sense,  to  transform  the  solemn 
and  majestic  prayer  of  the  Lord  into  a  collection  of  familiar 
colloquial  phrases,  which  no  Bible  student  can  read  without  a 
shock.  The  men  who  translated  the  Bible  into  English  were 
scholars,  and  gave  very  diligent  attention  to  their  w^ork,  and 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for  "offering  amendments," 
except  where  it  can  be  shown  that  tliey  committed  decided 
blunders. 

As  an  olfsct  to  the  monstrous  errors  of  Dr.  Crosb}^,  may  be 
quoted  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  our 
Church.  It  is  taken  by  permission  from  an  unpublished  argu- 
ment upon  the  contrasts  and  resemblances  between  the  "moral 
law  and  the  two  covenants."  In  examining  the  conditions  of 
the  first  covenant,  the  writer  argues  that  Adam  was  subjected  to 
a  test  by  a  method  entirely  outside  of  natural  law.  All  the 
surroundings  were  ah  extra.  God  pZavzf^cZ  the  garden,  put  the 
man  into  it;  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  h\xi  for  the  prohibition^  was 
"good  for  food,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired." 

"As  man  fell  federally,  he  may  be  restored  federally.  The 
parallelism  (Rom.  v.  18,  19,)  between  man's  condemnation  in 
Adam,  and  justification  in  Christ,  is  thus  held  forth:  'Therefore, 
as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.'     God  was 
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therefore  pleased  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  grace  with  the 
Second  Adam,  that,  out  of  the  ruins  brouglit  on  the  race  of 
Adam,  he  might  rescue  and  prepare  a  people  'to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  This  covenant 
was  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Its  conditions  were 
that  the  Son  should  make  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  human 
family,  incurred  by  their  first  head,  by  enduring  their  penalty; 
and  also  should  work  out  for  them  a  righteousness  of  infinite 
merit,  by  a  perfect  obedience  to  this  second  covenant  for  a 
limited  time.  There  is  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  the  same 
necessity  for  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  as  there  was  in  the 
covenant  of  works ;  for  the  supernatural  and  gracious  is  incon- 
ceivable, except  on  the  background  of  the  natural  and  righteous. 
The  natural  and  involuntary  is  always  the  foundation  of  the 
extra-natural  and  voluntary.  The  Second  Adam,  precisely  as 
the  first,  was  bound  to  obey  the  moral  law  as  the  indispensable 
prerequisite  and  foundation  of  his  covenant  work;  but  also 
like  his  type,  he  was  bound  to  do  more  than  obey  the  pure  law 
of  nature:  he  was  under  the  special  and  peculiar  obligations  of 
the  covenant ;  and  this  required  obedience,  which  was  the 
subject  matter  of  his  vicarious  righteousness,  was  likewise  a  test 
of  pure  fidelity  to  a  voluntary  covenant,  requiring  something 
more  than  the  moral  law. 

"Now  in  order  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  the  Son  of  God  must  become  incarnate;  for  the  Redeemer 
and  the  redeemed  must  be  of  one  nature.  (Ileb.  ii.  10-18.) 
The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  necessary  preparation  for 
the  work  of  tlie  covenant,  secured  for  him  what  the  tree  of  life 
was  designed  to  secure  for  Adam — immunity  from  sinning  against 
the  law  of  nature.  Tlie  indissoluble  union  of  the  human  nature 
with  the  divine  person  of  the  Son,  necessarily  and  naturally  up- 
held his  humanity,  notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  its  condi- 
tion, in  the  image  of  God  in  knowledge  and  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  Besides  sin  under  pure  moral  law  is  only  possible 
to  a  person,  which  Christ's  human  nature  was  not.  But  Christ's 
peculiar  positive  righteousness,  that  which  makes  him  'the 
Lord  our  righteousness,'  and  is  imputed  to  the  believer  for  jus- 
tification, was  not  simply  or  mainly  his  obedience  to  the  cove- 
nant of  works.  There  was  a  positive  test  here,  like  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  covenant  of  works,  in  reference  to  some  course  of 
conduct,  which,  but  for  that  covenant  it  would  not  have  been 
wrong  for  Christ  to  have  pursued.  We  know  not  what  it  was 
precisely,  but  neither  do  we  know  what  the  tree  of  knowledge 
was.     This  much  seems  plain:  it  was  a  most  wonderful  voluntary 
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self-restraint  for  the  sake  of  winning  that  divine  and  everlasting 
righteousness  for  the  justification  of  God's  people,  ivhich  the 
covenant  of  grace  proposed  to  bring  in.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  God-man  which  so  overpowers  the  reader  of  the 
gospels  as  this  constant  amazing  self-restraint.  There  was  some 
tree  that  was  indeed  according  to  nature  'good  for  food  and 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,'  of  which  even  he  did  not  dare  to  eat 
except  at  the  price  of  losing  all  'the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,'  and  turning  the  new  covenant,  as  Adam  did  the  oH,  into 
an  instrument  of  woe  to  humanity,  though  it  was  designed  to  be 
the  mediiim  of  the  highest  excellence  and  happiness  to  which 
the  nature  of  the  creature  could  be  advanced.  This  self-restraint 
of  Christ  appears  everywhere  in  his  life  in  the  strangest  contrast 
with  his  unbounded  power.  Possessed  and  conscious  of  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,  wielding  with  omnipotent  hand  every 
force  of  nature  and  providence  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  lavishly 
using  all  this  power  for  the  benefit  of  men,  yet  never  once  exer- 
cising it  in  his  own  behalf!  His  weariness  and  hunger  and 
thirst  and  pain  he  endured  alone.  Not  one  application  did  he 
make  of  his  boundless  resources  for  his  own  relief,  even  where 
relief  otherwise  would  have  been  not  only  right  but  obligatory. 
The  more  profoundly  we  study  the  history  of  Christ  the  more 
astonishing  does  this  self-restraint  appear.  Surely  the  Christ 
of  history  must  be  a  divine  fact,  for  no  human  genius  could  rise 
to  such  a  conception.  'He  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not 
save'  is  true  of  all  his  life. 

"Now  the  whole  object  of  this  argument  is  gained  in  placing 
before  the  reader  this  single  point,  to  wit,  that  the  crown  and 
glory  and  infinite  merit  of  that  'one  righteousnesss/  which  the 
gospel  preaches,  the  righteousnes  which  purchases  for  the 
believer  a  far  higher  life  than  the  righteousness  of  the  moral 
law  or  the  righteousness  of  the  covenant  of  works  could  have 
secured,  lies  in  the  Saviour's  obedience,  not  to  the  moral  law, 
but  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  Pie  did  indeed  perfectly  keep 
the  moral  law.  He  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  a  lamb 
without  spot  or  blemish;  but  this  righteousness  was  rather  the 
necessary  prerequisite  of  the  other,  indissolubly  united  to  it,  as 
the  tree  is  rooted  in  the  earth,  but  not  the  very  golden  fruit 
which  is  the  bread  of  life.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  statement 
denies  that  Christ  obeyed  all  law  in  our  stead  and  in  our  behalf. 
All  that  He  did  in  the  way  either  of  suffering  or  of  active 
obedience,  is  vicarious.  The  whole  Christ — all  that  he  is,  and 
all  that  he  did,  and  all  that  he  suffered — is  imputed  to  the 
believer  for  righteousness.     He  is  the  Lord  our  rigliteousness. 
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But  as  under  the  covenant  of  works,  if  Adam  had  kept  it,  the 
epecial  righteousness  which  would  have  purchased  for  the  race 
the  benefits  proposed,  would  have  been  Adam's  obedience  to  the 
prohibition  of  that  covenant;  so  under  the  covenant  of  grace 
which  the  Redeemer  kept,  the  special  righteousness  which  pur- 
chases eternal  life  for  his  spiritual  seed,  is  his  obedience  to  the 
terms  of  this  covenant." 

It  is  now  proposed  to.  enter  somewhat  formally  into  the  ques- 
tion respecting  all  human  Lives  of  Jesus.  Probably  every  intel- 
ligent believer,  who  has  been  for  years  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  who  has  been  blessed  with  some  experimental 
communion  with  his  Lord,  looks  with  instinctive  distrust  upon 
each  new  "Life  of  Christ,"  as  it  is  presented  to  the  Church  or 
the  world.  The  record  contained  in  the  Gospels  must  needs  be 
the  solitary  foundation  upon  which  all  these  modern  histories  are 
based,  and  this  record  has  sufficed  for  twenty  centuries.  There 
are  no  additions  to  the  stories  of  the  evangelists,  drawn  from 
contemporaneous  profane  annals — such  would  be  instantly  reject- 
ed, without  debate,  by  the  man  who  is  jealous  for  the  reputation 
of  his  King.  The  mere  historical  fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
lived  and  died  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  is,  of  course 
authenticated,  outside  of  Holy  Writ;  and  the  world  no  more 
doubts  or  denies  this  fact,  than  it  doubts  or  denies  the  existence 
of  Julius  Caesar.  And,  with  this  admission,  the  Church  is 
content. 

The  case  is  peculiar  and  striking.  This  man,  during  a  very 
short  public  life,  founded  a  "sect"  which,  without  force  or  vio- 
lence, has  spread  all  over  the  civilised  world.  It  has  been 
decidedly  aggressive  since  the  very  days  of  its  founder.  It  has 
refused  to  make  alliances  with  any  other  religion,  and  has  stead- 
fastly claimed  to  speak  and  to  teach  by  the  awful  authority  of 
God.  If  you  take  away  from  this  sect  the  briefly  recorded  his- 
tory of  its  founder,  who  lived  some  thirty  years  upon  the  earth, 
you  abolish  the  sect,  although  its  members  confidently  assert 
their  individual  interest  in  all  the  events  of  an  eternity  past, 
and  of  an  eternity  to  come !  Never  has  humanity  witnessed  a 
similar  exhibition  of  sublime  effrontery  if  the  creed  be  false,  or 
of  sublimer  faith  if  the  creed  be  true.     But,  as  a  general  rule, 
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all  expansions  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  which  are 
few  and  simple,  only  weaken  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
Christian  creed  is  raised. 

The  question  under  consideration  relates  to  the  limits  of  infer- 
ence and  implication.  IIow  much  that  is  not  explicitly  stated 
may  he  imarjlned  respecting  tlie  early  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus? 
And  the  instructive  answer  of  every  helicver  must  he  "Not  a 
solitary  word."  Nothing  but  dishonor  have  all  such  attempts 
to  describe  wliat  is  not  written  ever  brought  upon  the  Incarna- 
tion. Ei'om  the  nature  of  the  case  the  experiment  must  be 
dangerous.  Dr.  Crosby  seems  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  refrain 
from  handling  fully  such  a  tempting  topic.  He  is  fain  to  por- 
tray what  he  says  he  "can  imagine — the  boy  Jesus  playing 
amid  the  shavings  of  the  carpentry'',  or  joining  the  children  of 
the  village  in  driving  the  cattle  to  pasture,  or  watching  with  the 
sheep  upon  the  hillside;"  and  when  his  pen  is  restrained,  he  gives 
us  a  gross  and  oflcnsivc  picture  of  a  young  carpenter  in  the  work- 
shop !  Precisely  in  this  way  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  were  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Crosby  holds  our  Lord  to  have  been  just  a  human  boy 
favored  specially  with  "supernatural  visions,  significant  dreams, 
angelic  visitations  and  inward  inspirations"* — "these  favors 
being  graduated  according  to  his  years  and  the  demands  of  his 
approaching  ministry."  I'p.  47,  5'),  5().  But  all  this  is  unAvar- 
rantablc,  because  it  is  making  too  free  with  matters  concealed 
from  us,  and  sacred.  The  point  to  be  established  and  enforced 
is,  that  any  human  biography  of  Christ,  if  undertaken  at  all, 
must  be  undertaken,  not  in  this  presumptuous  way,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  cautious  humility,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  our 
Lord  did  not  come  into  this  world  primarily  to  set  us  an  example, 
but  rather  to  obey  and  suffer  in  our  stead. 

I.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  rest  the  argument  upon  the  naked 
fact,  that  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  any 
of  these  addenda.  The  Bible  tells  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord; 
and  while  this  wonderful  truth  is  revealed  with  great  distinct- 
ness, it  remains  among  the  inscrutable  mysteries  which  no 
mortal  intelligence  can  penetrate  or  unravel.  Jesus  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy.     He  was  born  of 
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a  virgin  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy;     lie  was  formally  dedicated 
to  God,  and  admitted  to  the  membership  of  his  elect  household, 
by  the  administration  of  the  rite  which  God  himself  had  pre- 
scribed; and    there    the   history    terminates    for  twelve   years. 
Only  one  of  the  evangelists  speaks  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
from  infancy  to  mature  manhood;  and  he  relates  in  a  few,  brief 
sentences,  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.     Upon  this  short 
passage,  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  all   the  imaginary  histories  of 
these  thirty  years  are  erected.     In  all  the  record  there  is  not  a 
single  word  that  refers  to  this  long  interval,  excepting  the  last 
ten  verses   in   the  second   chapter  of  Luke.     From   this  point 
human   fancy  tracks  back   through   twelve   years,  and  forward 
through  eighteen  years  of  unwritten  history,  and  vainly  essays 
to  fill  the  vacuum.     As  there  is  no  similar  case  among  the  per- 
sonal histories  in  which  the  Bible  abounds,  this  omission  is  mar- 
vellous.    Is  it  credible  that  the  omission  is  accidental?     Is  it 
credible  that  the  history  was  really  written   and  lost?     Reject- 
ing both  of  these  suppositions,   the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
God  has  purposely  withhold  the  knowledge  from  the  Church  and 
the  world.     In  all  the  discourses  of  the  Lord  himself,  while  he 
frequently  refers  to  his  own  future  history,  he  never  once  alludes 
to  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  possible  to  evade  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
remarkable  reticence.  One  would  imagine  that  no  story  of 
human  life  could  command  equal  interest.  It  is  certain  that 
every  act  and  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  illustrated  the  laAv  in  its 
precept.  lie  waa  free  from  the  smallest  taint  of  sin.  The 
commands  of  this  law,  touching  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  and  certainly  reaching  to  every  outward  act  of  the  life, 
found  no  lapse,  no  resistance,  no  rebellion,  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  So,  if  the  theory  so  common  in  the  world  is  true,  that 
Christ  is  the  great  example  for  human  imitation,  then  nothing 
can  compensate  humanity  for  the  loss  of  this  history.  No  human 
life  was  ever  so  blameless,  and  no  model  equal  to  this  could  pos- 
sibly be  set  before  the  race.  But  Christ  did  not  come  into  the 
world  for  this  purpose.  lie  was  not  the  exemplar  but  the  Re- 
deemer of  men. 
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The  obedience  he  rendered  whereby  was  wrought  out  that 
immaculate  righteousness  which  covers  all  human  deformities,  was 
more  than  the  mere  avoidance  of  wrong.  In  the  main  the  law 
says,  "Thou  shalt  not!"  And  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prohib- 
itory precept  involved  the  performance  of  the  opposite  positive 
duty,  the  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled  man  constantly  loved  God 
supremely  and  constantly  loved  the  whole  family  of  Adam  with 
the  true  love  of  his  human  brotherhood.  The  world  has  never 
witnessed  a  similar  example  of  perfect  conformity  to  the  law. 
Imagine  an  entire  life  of  thirty-three  years,  unstained  by  a  single 
transgression,  and  adorned  by  a  ceaseless  exhibition  of  active 
beneficence !  If  the  design  of  God  was  to  give  his  Church  a  perfect 
example  in  the  life  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  he  would  doubtless 
have  had  all  the  events  of  this  life  recorded,  and  preserved  with 
the  lively  oracles  which  are  that  Church's  inheritance.  But  all 
that  we  know  of  his  walk  and  conversation  refers  to  his  official 
life,  which  is  simply  inimitable.  He  went  about  doing  good,  but 
not  as  our  example.  Try  to  conceive  of  him  as  going  about  and 
failing  to  do  good,  as  being  indifferent  to  the  woes  of  humanity, 
as  heedless  of  the  plaintive  appeal  of  the  leper,  as  deaf  to  the 
agonised  cry  of  Bartimaius,  as  blind  to  the  tears  of  the  widow  of 
Nain !  No  Christian  heart  can  possibly  entertain  such  a  con- 
ception for  a  moment.  Yet  each  of  these  examples  of  beneficence 
was  an  exhibition  of  divine  power  and  divine  love,  fulfilling  a 
covenant  between  Divine  persons. 

Let  it  be  observed  here  that  our  opposition  to  the  "example" 
theory  is  induced  by  the  persistent  effort  of  Unitarian  heretics 
to  confine  the  work  of  Christ  to  this  one  object.  As  no  man 
ever  lived  whose  life  compared  with  that  of  the  God-man,  the 
design  of  his  incarnation  was  not  attained,  if  setting  a  godly 
example  was  any  part  of  this  design.  It  is  true  that  his  life  was 
a  model,  a  motive,  an  incentive  to  holiness,  but  this  was  because 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  was  an  incidental  necessity  of  his 
being.  "I  am  holy,"  says  God,  "therefore  be  ye  holy."  No 
higher  standard  can  be  imagined;  no  lower  standard  would  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  immortals.  Yet  God  is  infinite,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable  in  his  holiness.     It  is  his  essential  attribute 
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and  inimitable  by  the  creature.  Therefore  we  are.  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  teaching  is:  "Be  ye  holy,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
holy."  So  in  the  exhortation  in  1  Peter  ii.  21,  where  Christ  is 
said  to  "leave  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps," 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Apostle  appears  to  be  precisely  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Unitarian  model  theory. 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  exhortation  to  slaves, 
in  which  the  Apostle  enjoins  obedience  under  all  circumstances. 
The  character  or  conduct  of  the  master  does  not  change  the 
obligation,  but  the  sum  of  the  exhortation  seems  to  be  this:  the 
fact  of  ownership  involves  certain  rights,  and  the  fact  of  bond- 
age involves  certain  invariable  duties.  Therefore  subjection 
is  due  alike  to  the  just  and  the  froward.  If  buffeted  wrong- 
fully, the  Christian  servant  is  instructed  to  endure  patiently 
because  precisely  this  is  the  end  of  his  calling ;  and  then  the 
startling  illustration  is  presented :  the  Lord  Christ,  guileless, 
without  sin,  endured  suffering  wrongfully,  forbearing  threats  and 
revilings,  committing  himself  or  his  cause  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously.  If  the  enforcement  of  duty  from  this  example  of 
Christ  had  been  the  Apostle's  object,  the  exhortation  would  have 
terminated  here;  but  he  immediately  adds  the  clearest  announce- 
ment of  the  vicarious  work  of  the  Lord  that  can  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament — "who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness: by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."  This  is  the  sentence, 
set  like  a  precious  stone  in  the  chapter,  illuminating  every  part 
of  it,  and  describing  a  work  which  no  creature  in  heaven  or 
earth  can  ever  pretend  to  imitate.  As  an  example,  therefore,  it 
is  utterly  without  force.  But  the  plain  inference  from  the  whole 
chapter  is  this:  If  the  immaculate  Redeemer  could  afford  to 
endure  suffering  wrongfully,  surely  the  best  of  his  followers  might 
do  the  same. 

Another  scripture,  which  still  more  distinctly  brings  out  this 
idea,  is  Hebrews  xii.  3:  "For  consider  him  that  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and 
faint  in  your  minds."  This  quotation  is  from  the  conclusion  of 
Paul's  enumeration  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  faith,  all  of  whom  are 
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set  before  the  Hebrews  as  examples  of  endurance  and  courage  ; 
and  the  final  exhortation  to  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before 
them,  is  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  Jesus  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself.  Yet  in  the  same  sen- 
tence his  divine  power,  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  faith 
which  the  Apostle  commends,  is  distinctly  asserted.  So  the 
exhortation  means,  if  Jesus,  the  divine  beginner  and  finisher  of 
the  faith,  endured  the  Cross,  how  much  more  should  the  Christian 
wage  a  good  warfare  and  run  a  good  race,  especially  as  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  contended  for 
and  "won  the  same  prize. 

It  is  said  that  the  planet  Mercury  has  seven  times  more  light 
and  heat  than  we  enjoy.  If  this  little  orb  is  inhabited,  noth- 
ing can  seem  more  reasonable  to  the  dwellers  on  its  surface 
than  that  the  sun  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing 
them  with  this  light  and  heat.  But  we  know  better.  We  know 
that  the  inhabiters  of  earth  have  been  elevated  into  kinship  with 
the  Creator  of  the  sun,  whose  chief  use,  so  to  speak,  is  to  hold  in 
their  mighty  orbits  those  ponderous  globes,  compared  with  which 
Mercury  is  but  a  speck.  Nevertheless,  Mercury  is  constantly 
bathed  in  the  sunlight,  and  believers  are  perpetually  enlightened 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteousness.  Nothing  can  be  hidden 
from  the  heat  thereof.  As  the  earthly  history  of  the  Lord  is 
the  record  of  a  life  of  perfect  purity,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
record,  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  the  influence  of  his  illustrious 
example.  And,  gazing  upon  this  true  light,  believers  are  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory.  And,  finally,  in  the 
culmination,  "we  shall  be  like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is."  Nevertheless,  nine-tenths  of  this  holy  life  has  been 
hidden  from  human  scrutiny,  and  human  imagination  may  not 
innocently  essay  to  uplift  that  veil.  He  is  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King;  and  in  none  of  these  offices  does  he  present  any  example 
for  our  imitation,  at  least  not  until  the  revo  tion  of  the  general 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  in  a  different  dispensation. 

II.  That  the  Lord  was  fully  inducted  into  all  these  offices 
while  he  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  will  not  be  questioned.  In  his 
discourses,  both  to  his  chosen  disciples  and  to  the  multitudes 
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who  heard  his  voice,  he  discharged  the  functions  of  the  prophet. 
None  that  went  before  him,  and  none  that  came  after  him, 
taught  as  he  taught.  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  The  old 
prophets  authenticated  all  their  deliverances  by  the  unfailing 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah!"  The  true  Prophet,  of  whom  these  were 
types,  taught  as  one  having  authority;  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you !"  Those  that  succeeded  him  claimed  authority  to 
teach  because  they  claimed  to  "have  the  mind  of  Christ."  "For 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
you."  So  he  stands  alone,  this  sublime  Teacher,  uttering  words 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  with  all  the  authority  of  God.  Sometimes 
he  announces  an  astounding  doctrine  with  as  astounding  sim- 
plicity. "Ye  must  be  born  again !"  and  he  gives  no  explanation 
to  relieve  the  torturing  perplexity  of  the  inquirer.  Sometimes, 
but  less  frequently,  he  argues  in  this  wise:  "If  a  son  ask  for 
bread,  will  ye  give  him  a  stone?"  Sometimes  he  speaks  in 
parables,  those  wonderful  compositions  of  which  all  the  literature 
of  all  time  has  produced  no  counterparts.  It  was  he  who  talked 
with  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  It  was  he  who  encoun- 
tered Jacob  at  Peniel.  He  met  Joshua  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
announcing  himself  as  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  It  was 
he  who  ascended  in  the  flame  of  Manoah's  altar,  in  all  those 
instances  withholding  his  wonderful  name.  As  some  one  has 
said,  "he  tried  on  his  humanity,  before  the  fulness  of  time." 
These  various  examples  are  quoted  merely  to  fix  the  fact  that 
his  method  of  teaching  was  unique  and  inimitable.  The  Chris- 
tian is  7iever  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  personal  duty  by 
asking  himself  "  What  would  the  Saviour  have  done,  under  similar 
circumstances?"  but  always  asks  "What  has  the  Lord  comTwawcZgc?, 
touching  this  thing?"  He  says  not,  "A  new  example  I  set  before 
you,"  but  he  does  say,  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you." 
If  it  were  possible  for  a  solitary  Christian  to  monopolise  all  the 
holiness  and  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world,  he  would  still  be  very 
unlike  the  holy  Prophet  whom  God  ordained.  When  the  three 
apostles  upon  Mount  Tabor  proposed  to  build  three  tabernacles, 
two  for  the  two  foremost  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  and 
the  third  for  Christ,  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  excellent 
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glorj,  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  him!"  For  a 
little  time,  he  was  even  made  lower  than  the  angels,  in  order  that 
God  might  be  just,  and  yet  a  justifying  God ;  but  the  highest  of 
these  heavenly  intelligences  is  fain  to  veil  his  face  with  his  wings 
when  he  comes  before  the  Prophet  Jesus. 

III.  Advancing  a  step,  and  considering  the  Lord  in  his  sacer- 
dotal office,  there  is  no  room  for  argument  upon  this  point.  He 
is  the  one  Priest  interceding  and  atoning.  Here  again,  his  dis- 
ciples may  be  said  to  follow  his  example,  as  they  are  instructed 
to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  to  pray  one  for  another. 
Indeed,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  him,  they  are  "made 
priests,"  but  their  official  work  does  not  resemble  bis.  By  one 
offering  he  hath  forever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified,  but 
they  are  never  called  upon  to  make  an  expiatory  offering  at  all. 
No  man  taketh  this  honor  upon  himself,  only  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  One  of  the  distinguishing  enormities  of 
Popery  is  the  assumption  of  priestly  functions  by  those  children 
of  the  devil  who,  of  logical  necessity,  are  compelled  to  make  the 
body,  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  the  Lord  in  their  idolatrous 
service  of  the  mass.  The  inevitable  drift  into  one  extreme  of 
heresy  or  another,  whenever  there  is  a  departure  from  God's 
sufficient  revelation,  is  one  remarkable  proof  of  its  authenticity. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Unitarian  heretic,  stripping  the  glorious  Priest 
of  his  essential  divinity,  reduces  him  to  the  status  of  a  mere  man 
whose  spotless  life  was  only  an  example.  On  the  other  the  mis- 
guided Papist,  holding  a  heresy  only  a  little  less  damnable, 
deifies  a  human  sinner  with  the  title  of  Vice-Christ,  who  professes 
to  discharge  functions  that  demand  the  "power  of  an  endless 
life"  for  their  performance. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Avhere  the  priestly  office  is  so 
thoroughly  examined  and  defined,  the  apostle  begins  the  argu- 
ment with  the  clearest  declaration  of  the  Lord's  divinity.  By 
inheritance  he  hath  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  the 
angels.  By  him  God  made  the  worlds,  and  to  him  are  inscribed 
divine  titles.  "Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  No 
part  of  the  old  economy  was  so  jealously  guarded  as  that  which 
pertained  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  and  as  this  epistle  is  ad 
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dressed  to  the  Hebrews,  the  traditions  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  fifteen  hundred  years,  are  all  suddenly  annihilated 
by  the  statement  in  the  opening  chapters.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  book  and  of  its  majestic  argument,  the  author  concludes  by 
pointing  to  "Jesus  Christ — the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever;" that  is,  "Jesus  Christ,  Jehovah."  Well  may  he  call 
upon  them  to  consider  this  High  Priest,  not  to  emulate  his 
example,  but  to  repose  in  the  security  which  his  divine  power 
gives  to  the  believer. 

While  the  entire  public  life  of  the  Lord  was  marked  by  the 
exercise  of  his  sacerdotal  office,  in  some  aspects  of  it,  the  great 
work  of  expiation  was  undoubtedly  wrought  upon  Calvary.  It  is 
to  this  one  act  that  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  constantly  refers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  object  of  the  incarnation,  and  of  the  whole 
earthly  history  of  Jesus,  was  the  vicarious  sacrifice  upon  the 
cross.  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  this  salva- 
tion was  purchased  by  his  death.  But  that  terrible  drama  was 
not  enacted  in  order  to  teach  men  how  to  die.  It  was  not  an 
exhibition  of  heroism  under  suffering.  It  was  not  the  endu- 
rance of  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  truth.  It  was  the  out- 
pouring of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  sin.  It  was  the  infliction  of 
the  curse  of  God  upon  the  sinner.  It  was  the  true  solution  of 
the  inexplicable  problem,  how  God  could  be  a  just  God  and  a 
Saviour.  This  finished  his  special  work  of  redemption,  though 
he  shall  come  again  in  his  glorious  humanity.  But  in  that 
second  coming  "to  those  that  look  unto  him,"  he  shall  appear 
the  second  time  "without  a  sin-offering,"  and  perfect  the  sal- 
vation wrought  out  in  his  death. 

The  point  of  the  argument  here  is  patent.  It  was  not  only 
the  holy  man  Jesus  who  suffered  vicariously  for  sinners  of 
Adam's  race,  but  it  was  the  divine  Christ.  Nothing  short  of 
pure  manhood  could  meet  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  and 
exhaust  the  penalty.  Nothing  short  of  supreme  divinity  could 
endure  the  test  and  give  value  to  that  sacrifice.  And  it  were 
just  as  reasonable  to  quote  God  as  an  example  to  man  in  the 
work  of  creation,  as  to  quote  Christ  as  an  example  in  the  more 
glorious  work  of  redemption. 
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IV.  But  there  is  one  other  office  to  notice.  Christ  is  King 
also.  The  Roman  procurator  wrote  his  title,  "  This  is  Jesus,  king 
of  the  Jews,"  forced  into  so  much  acknowledgment  of  his  regal 
status  by  the  majesty  of  his  person.  But  he  had  a  higher  rank 
than  this,  overriding  all  the  royalties  of  earth,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  heavenly  places — "King  of  kings." 
There  is  precisely  the  same  foundation  here  for  the  example 
theory,  as  in  the  other  cases  already  examined,  because  the  Lord 
makes  his  people  kings  as  well  as  priests.  They  are  called  a 
royal  priesthood.  There  are  not  wanting  many  types  and 
shadows  of  this  regal  authority  in  the  scripture  record.  Man 
was  originally  made  holy  and  upright,  and  invested  with 
"dominion  over  the  creatures."  The  only  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment recognised  in  Scripture  is  monarchical  and  absolute.  The 
authority  of  heads  of  tribes  and  families  is  very  much  like  kingly 
authority;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  irresponsible  dominion  of  King  Jesus.  "By 
him  princes  reign,"  but  not  by  his  example,  because  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  must  7ieeds  do  right  and  righteously,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  his  nature.  The  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre. 

There  is  a  grand  chapter,  in  the  terrestrial  history  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  not  yet  written,  albeit  the  promise  of  it  is  all 
over  the  Revelation.  It  is  formally  announced  that  he  shall 
come  again  to  be  admired  in  all  that  believe,  and  to  set  up  his 
kingdom  upon  the  ruins  of  all  earthly  dynasties.  There  are 
those  among  his  saints  who  have  this  reign  in  view  whenever 
they  utter  the  petition  he  taught  them — "Thy  kingdom  come!" 

Concerning  this  kingdom,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  terms 
employed  in  its  description  excel  any  specimen  of  word-painting 
in  possession  of  humanity.  No  where  else  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture is  there  so  profuse  an  expenditure  of  gorgeous  images  as  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  wall  of  the  royal  city  garnished  with 
precious  stones,  its  golden  streets  and  pearly  gates,  if  merely 
figurative  expressions,  have  at  least  exhausted  the  powers  of 
human  imagination.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  these  glow- 
ing words  find  a  literal  fulfilment  in   the  establishment  of  the 
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final  Monarchy  upon  our  planet,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
all  the  dreams  and  fairy  visions  of  mankind  will  be  found  to 
have  fallen  far  short  of  this  sober  reality. 

Concerning  the  person  of  the  King  who  shall  reign  in  that 
better  dispensation,  it  is  not  easy  for  uninspired  pens  to  enlarge 
upon  the  description  furnished  by   the  seer  of  Patmos.     The 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  Lord  Christ,  the  rider  upon  the 
white  horse,  the  occupant  of  the  great  white  throne,  are  set 
forth  in  terms  that  will  endure  no  human  amplification.     And 
whether  or  not  the  grand  events  that  are  described  by  John 
shall  occur  upon  this  planet,  it  is  certain  that  "  this  same  Jesus" 
shall  be  Lord  of  that  kingdom,  wherever  it  may  be  established. 
There  is  not  in  all  the  Bible  the  most  obscure  hint  touching  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Redeemer,  except  those  mysterious 
descriptions  in  the  Apocalypse;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to 
decide  any  question  relating  to  his  form  or  features.     But  there 
are  some  things  absolutely  necessary  to  identify  the  great  King, 
which  may  be  inferred  with  infallible  certainty.     lie  must  needs 
be  free  from  any  deformity  as  a  man,  because  the  perfectness  of 
the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  old  law  is  insisted  upon  with  the 
most  stringent  reiteration.     Some  fanciful  writers,  arguing  upon 
the  passage  in  Isaiah,  "His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any 
man's;"  and  the  passage  in  the  Gospel,  "Thou  art  not  yet  fifty 
years  old,"  have  concluded  that  the  Saviour  manifested  in  youth 
all  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and  that  his  form  was  attenuated  by 
fasts  and  vigils,  and  bent  under  the  burden   of  imputed  guilt. 
But  it  is  safer  to  trust  the  instinctive  conviction  of  the  saint, 
that  his  Lord,  in  the  splendor  of  his  perfect  manhood,  was  far 
more  beautiful   than  Absalom,  "chiefest  among  ten  thousand, 
and  altogether  lovely."     When  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  the  race 
was  created,  God  made  him  in  his  own  image.     It  is  not  probable 
that  any  of  his  natural  posterity  have  possessed  superior  per- 
sonal attractions.    And  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Second  Adam 
was  inferior  to  the  first  in  any  regard,  and  not  possible  that  he 
lacked  any  of  the  essential  attributes  of  perfect  humanity. 

Here  then  is  presented  the  sublime  object  of  Christian  wor- 
ship.    Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest  and  King!     Very  God;  very 
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man.  He  has  revealed  himself  to  the  Church  in  his  written 
word  BO  fully  that  none  of  his  saints  can  follow  any  false  Christs. 
They  know  in  whom  they  believe.  You  cannot  strengthen  their 
faith  by  addenda  to  this  revelation.  He  has  not  omitted  a  soli- 
tary word,  nor  has  he  suffered  a  solitary  word  to  bo  lost  of  all 
his  inspired  record.  And  while  it  is  true  that  this  priceless 
treasure  is  wasted  upon  an  unbelieving  world,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  always  wasted  for  weary  years  upon  his  own  chosen  people. 
How  long  do  they  disregard  the  awful  fact  that  the  word  wherein 
ho  is  described  is  his  word  !  How  long  do  they  heedlessly  stum- 
ble in  the  dark  pathways  of  sin,  while  the  light  of  the  world  is  in 
their  hands  and  the  voice  of  God  sounding  in  their  ears !  But 
they  hear  it  not,  albeit  it  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  until 
there  comes  a  day,  to  every  one  of  them,  in  which  he  calls  them 
by  name,  lie  uses  no  argument,  he  presents  no  motive,  he 
makes  no  appeal ;  he  only  calls  them  by  name.  And  the  response 
is  uniform  and  invariable,  the  recognition  perfect  and  certain,  a& 
they  fall  at  his  feet  and  answer,  "Rabboni  I" 
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Ad  Clerum.  Advices  to  a  Young  PreacJier.  By  Joseph 
pAiiKKR,  D.  D.,  author  of  Ecce  J)eu%.  Boston.  (Reprint.) 
Roberts  Brothers.     1871.     12mo.,  pp.  266. 

This  book  is  evidently  designed  by  the  reverend  author  to  be 
"telling."  The  cultivated  reader  will  be  inclined  to  deem  it 
rather  deserving  of  the  slang  term  "slashing."  It  is  a  discus- 
sion of  several  of  the  commonplaces  of  pastoral  theology  and 
pulpit  rhetoric,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  British  Congrega- 
tionalist.  Many  of  the  author's  conclusions  are  judicious;  we 
do  not  see  any  that  are  new,  save  those  which  are  untrue.  The 
discussions  have  the  flavor  of  fugitive  essays  written  for  some 
journal;  and  this,  wo  have  no  doubt,  is  their  real  origin.  They 
arc,  accordingly,  sprightly,  amusing,  and  sometimes  even  racy. 
The  characteristics  which  impress  the  reader  most  are  the  preva- 
lence of  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  a  queer  compound  of  cynicism 
with  professed  evangelical  warmth  and  loye,  the  sharpness  and 
discourtesy  with  which  the  author  deals  with  his  own  ministerial 
brethren,  an  exceedingly  "progressive"  and  innovating  vocabu- 
lary and  idiom,  and  an  evident  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  grace 
as  taught  by  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  An 
example  of  the  author's  inroads  into  the  "Queen's  English"  is 
even  seen  in  the  title  page,  where  he  uses  the  word  "Advices," 
not  in  its  classic  sense  of  items  of  intelligence  communicated  by 
writing,  but  in  the  sense  of  counsels.  On  page  11  the  different 
types  of  ministerial  earnestness  are  classified  as  the  "Dental,  the 
T*orou8,  and  the  Cordial."  On  page  104  the  young  preacher 
is  taught  to  pray,  not  from  '^an  external  centre,  hut  a  spiritual.'' 
And  the  author  seems  to  have  in  his  possession  a  perfect  mint- 
machinery  (propelled  by  steam)  for  the  coinage  of  new  words. 

The  reader  will  derive  from  this  little  book  several  very  distinct 
impressions.  One  is  that  British  Congregationalism  is  as  far 
gone  in  its  admiration  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the  pulpit 
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demagogues  of  that  sort  as  its  Yankee  sister.  Another  is, 
that  plagiarising  sermons  and  briefs  of  sermons  seems  to  be  as 
fully  established  in  the  British  chapel  as  a  legitimate  usage,  as 
it  has  long  been  in  the  British  Church.  Another  is,  that  Inde- 
pendency there,  as  in  New  England,  must  be  a  marvellously  ill- 
mannered  religion.  And  still  another  is,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker  finds  that  grade  of  the  English  people  which  his  denomi- 
nation doth  chiefly  affect,  very  much  given  to  snobbery. 


A  Heathen  Nation  Evangelised:  History  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  Mission,  By  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Boston:  Congregational 
Publishing  Society.     1870.     Pp.  408.     8vo. 

This  book  is  another  of  the  excellent  fruits  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
labors  with  his  pen  since  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  American  Board.  "  It  was  objected  to 
Neander,"  says  Dr.  A.  in  his  preface,  "that  he  wrote  with  too 
much  reference  to  influencing  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  his 
own  and  succeeding  ages.  The  author  confesses  to  the  same 
desire  and  aim.  Missions  are  a  science  in  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment. Their  history  is,  from  the  beginning,  a  lesson  for 
those  now  engaged  in  the  missionary  work."  Our  Church  is 
aspiring  to  some  share  in  Foreign  Missions,  without  which, 
indeed,  no  Church  deserves  the  name.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
all  to  study  Dr.  Anderson's  book.  Not  only  might  we  learn 
from  it  facts  to  interest  our  people  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  but  also  most  valuable  lessons  regarding  the  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

What  a  most  remarkable  beginning  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission  had !  On  the  death  of  king  Kamehameha,  on  the  8th 
May,  1819,  the  people  of  these  Islands,  by  a  strange  impulse, 
renounced  their  false  system,  threw  their  gods  into  the  sea  or 
burned  them,  and  demolished  their  temples.  "  This  strange 
event  resulted  from  no  religious  motive  whatever,  much  less  from 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  but  from  a  desire  to  be  more  free 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  baser  appetites  and  passions."     Yet, 
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strange  to  say,  missionaries  of  the  Cross  were  on  their  way  even 
then  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  islanders,  and  arrived  there, 
not  to  encounter  the  jealousies  of  a  system  of  idolatry  and  its 
priests,  hut  to  find  a  people  ready  to  he  instructed  in  the  gospel ! 
The  missionaries  had  no  anticipation  of  such  an  occurrence  when 
they  sailed,  and  the  islanders  knew  nothing  of  their  coming  till 
they  reached  Hawaii !  Upon  their  arrival,  March  30,  1820, 
expecting  "  to  he  shocked  by  day  with  the  sight  of  human  sac- 
rifices, and  alarmed  at  night  by  the  cries  of  devoted  victims," 
their  first  news  from  the  shore  was  of  the  overthrow  of  idolatry, 
the  abolition  of  the  priesthood,  the  suppression  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  that  "the  nation,  without  a  religion,  was  waiting  for 
the  law  of  Jehovah !"  Pp.  T,  8,  18,  19. 

When  the  mission  commenced  fifty  years  ago,  this  people  were 
degraded  in  the  extreme.  A  mat  of  rushes,  a  few  folds  of  native 
cloth  for  a  covering  at  night,  a  few  calabashes  for  water  and 
fo-i,  was  all  their  furniture;  and  their  houses  were  a  few  upright 
poles  covered  with  leaves  or  grass.  The  family,  almost  naked, 
crowded  round  the  one  calabash  and  from  it  drew  with  their 
fingers  their  favorite  po-i.  They  had  also  sweet  potatoes  and 
fish  for  ordinary  food.  A  few  bread-fruit  trees  grew  here  and 
there.  Their  animal  food  was  the  flesh  of  swine  and  dogs. 
They  got  drunk  upon  a  narcotic  root  called  awa.  Their  licen- 
tiousness was  indescribable.  Children  were  oftentimes  given 
away  as  soon  as  born,  or  strangled,  or  buried  alive.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  those  born  perished  thus.  Many  other  illustrations 
might  be  mentioned  of  their  being,  as  Paul  described  the  ancient 
heathen,  "without  natural  affection."  They  were  perishing 
rapidly  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  the  Islands  were 
first  discovered,  the  population  were  reckoned  to  be  400,000 ; 
but  when  the  missionaries  arrived  they  could  not  have  been  more 
than  130,000.  Wars  had  helped  to  depopulate  them,  but  still 
more,  a  disease  introduced  by  the  seamen  of  Capt.  Cook's  ships. 
So  poisoned  was  the  physical  constitution  of  the  whole  nation, 
that  not  even  the  gospel  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  greatly 
retard  its  destructive  influence.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  its 
£.ntroduction  staying  the  destructive  tide,  this  people  had  been 
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by    this   time   reduced  to    a   few   fragments    in    the   mountain 
recesses.  Pp.  9,  27-31. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  intermediate  half  century  and  tell  how 
there  are  now  (or  were  in  1870)  fifty-eight  churches  on  these 
islands,  with  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
thirty-nine  native  ordained  ministers,  (all  but  three  of  whom  are 
pastors  of  churches^)  and  five  licentiates.  Besides  these  there 
are  nine  ordained  native  ministers,  and  seven  licentiates, 
employed  in  Foreign  Missions  from  these  Sandwich  Islands 
churches  to  Micronesia  and  the  Marquesas  Islands.  And  all  this 
native  ministry  is  supported  by  the  Ilawaiians.  Discipline  is 
also  faithfully  administered  in  most  of  the  churches.  And  the 
givings  of  these  native  churches  for  Christian  objects,  in  the 
year  ending  May,  1870,  were  thirty-one  thousand  and  seventy 
dollars  in  gold,  averaging  upwards  of  two  dollars  for  every 
church  member  on  the  Islands. 

If  the  members  of  our  Church  would  contribute  like  these 
quondam  heathen — and,  poor  as  we  are,  our  poverty  is  not 
greater  than  theirs — there  would  be  means  in  the  treasury  of 
our  Church  abundant  for  all  her  enterprises  of  xeal  and  benevo- 
lence. But  not  to  dwell  on  this  comparison,  what  a  monument 
to  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  this  charity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Church !  But  fifty  years  old,  born  in  pagan  darkness,  lifted  up 
so  lately  from  the  lowest  depths  of  social  and  moral  degradation, 
and  now  clad  in  such  beautiful  robes,  and  diffusing  such  a  clear 
light  amongst  surrounding  heathen  tribes ! 

But,  by  what  array  of  forces,  and  by  what  expense  of  money, 
have  these  glorious  results  been  accomplished  in  a  single"  half 
century  ?  The  whole  number  of  ordained  missionaries  employed 
on  these  Islands  from  the  beginning  has  been  fifty-two ;  of  lay 
teachers  and  helpers  twenty-one  ;  of  female  missionaries,  chiefly 
married,  eighty-three — making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six.  And  the  whole  cost  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission,  up 
to  the  year  1869,  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  !  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  this  glorious  work 
has  cost  a  contribution  every  year  for  fifty  years  of  three  Chris- 
tian laborers — a  missionary,  his  wife,  and  ©.ne  lay  helper — and 
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of  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  to 
support  these  missionaries,  their  schools,  and  their  presses,  and 
other  operations.  This  is  what  American  Christians  have  had  to 
give  in  order  to  raise  up  from  the  dead  this  Hawaiian  Church — 
every  year  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  three 
sons  and  daughters.  Compare  the  cost  in  money  of  all  these 
Christian  results,  wjth  any  railroad  one  hundred  miles  long,  with 
any  line  of  steamships  kept  up  for  a  half  century,  or  with  a 
single  week  of  active  operations  in  our  late  civil  war  I  Or  com- 
pare the  results  of  the  labors  of  these  fifty  missionaries,  cover- 
ing a  half  century,  with  the  results  of  ministerial  labors  at  home 
by  any  similar  number  of  ministers.  Where  is  the  Presbytery 
among  us — nay,  perhaps  it  might  be  asked,  where  is  the  whole 
Synod  among  us — that  can  rejoice  in  greater  results  from  all  its 
operations  during  the  last  fifty  years  ?  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to 
hear  it  said  by  persons,  who  do  not  know  the  facts  of  modern 
missionary  history,  that  time,  and  life,  and  money,  are  prodigally 
wasted  in  vain  eff*orts  to  convert  savages,  and  that  more  good 
could  be  done  at  home  by  the  same  means.  But  one  may  point 
to  Dr.  Anderson's  work  for  the  means  of  triumphantly  refuting 
such  ignorant  statements.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  the  labors  of  foreign  missionaries, 
during  this  century,  more  in  proportion,  than  of  ministers  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  in  these  few  pages  to  present  any 
adequate  view  of  the  lessons  of  missionary  instruction  which 
this  volume  contains.  In  some  future  number  of  this  journal 
it  is  expected  to  make  such  an  attempt.  In  closing  this  brief 
notice,  the  significant  yet  melancholy  statement  may  be  quoted 
from  p.  342,  concerning  these  rescued  Islanders:  "The  nation 
may,  and  probably  will,  fade  away."  The  white  man  will  sup- 
plant the  Sandwich  Islander  in  those  fairy  islands  which  lie 
right  on  one  track  of  the  world's  commerce.  But,  although 
they  probably  are  thus  a  doomed  race,  the  fact  will  remain  for- 
ever, that  the  gospel  could  and  did  redeem  them  from  barbarism, 
idolatry,  and  vice.  It  will  be  forever  true  that  Christianity  was 
a  blessing,   greater   than   all  the  curses  brought  to  them  from 
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abroad.  Hundreda  and  thousands  of  ungodly  European  and 
American  sailors,  and  travellers,  and  traders,  carried  the  blight 
of  their  teachings  and  example  to  those  poor  savages.  And 
Rome  sent  her  missionaries  there  to  counterwork  the  gospel  in 
its  effort  for  their  rescue ;  as  did  also  the  allies  of  Rome  in  the 
Anglican  Church ;  yet  the  simple  truth  of  Christ  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  humble  missionaries  prevailed  over  every  obstacle,  and 
these  Islands  were  won  for  Christ,  and  gems  of  beauty  and 
price  found  there,  will  sparkle  forever  in  our  Redeemer's  crown 
of  glory.  And  not  only  is  this  true  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
but  in  more  than  three  hundred  islands  of  eastern  and  southern 
Polynesia  the  gospel  has  swept  heathenism  entirely  away.  The 
missionaries  of  four  evangelical  societies  have  gathered  four 
hundred  thousand  people  under  Christian  influences,  of  whom  a 
(juarter  million  are  living  still,  and  fifty  thousand  sit  down  at 
the  communion  table  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    P.  342. 

Short  Sermons  for  the  People.  By  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D. 
Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

These  sermons  arc  thirty-five  in  number,  each  one  exactly  12 
pages  long,  making  when  put  together  a  volume  of  420  duo- 
decimo pages. 

The  subjects  are  such  as — The  Holy  Scriptures;  The  Good 
Angels ;  We  all  Belong  to  God ;  The  Heart  of  Man  is  all  Wrong; 
Sin  Will  Come  to  Light;  The  Saviour  is  a  Wonder;  Our  Guilt 
and  Christ's  Righteousness;  The  New  Birth;  Who  is  a  Chris- 
tian?; Secret  Sins;  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Burdens?; 
The  Duties  of  Husbands  and  Wives ;  Early  Piety. 

These  discourses  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
plain  Christian  people,  or  persons  beginning  to  inquire  after  the 
way  of  life.  And  we  trust  they  may  prove  to  be  among  the 
most  useful  of  all  their  author's  productions.  We  do  not  con- 
sider, however,  that  the  style  can  be  said  to  be  very  simple, 
although  the  sentences  are  short  and  the  words  also  short.  It 
is  true  there  are  no  waste  words,  nor  arc  the  sentences  in  gene- 
ral tied  together  by  any  connecting  words.     They  are  accord- 
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ingly  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  being  involved  or  obscure. 
And  yet  we  hold  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  simple  either  in 
thought  or  diction ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  they  will  prove  gene- 
rally attractive  to  ignorant  persons.  In  many  instances  they 
appear  to  presuppose  considerable  knowledge  in  the  reader,  as 
well  as  a  lively  interest  on  his  part  in  the  subject.  We  repeat, 
however,  that  plain  Christians,  and  also  earnest  inquirers  of  that 
class,  will  like  them. 

Following  our  vocation  of  critics,  we  must  question  the  use 
made  in  the  third  sermon  of  Eph.  i.  10,  to  prove  that  the  angels 
are  "wonderfully  related  to  Christ,"  being  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  apostle  refers  there  to  any  but  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord — 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  to  heaven,  and  those  who  yet 
remain  on  the  earth. 

Again,  the  statement  may  be  dissented  from  in  Sermon  I. 
that  "for  one  unadvised  speech  God  would  not  permit  Moses  to 
enter  the  land  of  Canaan."  The  sin  of  Moses  in  that  case  may 
not  have  been  simply  that  he  spake  unadvisedly,  nor  yet  that  he 
lost  his  temper.  Both  these  were  ordinary  sins;  but  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  Almighty  towards  his  erring  servant  would  seem 
to  show  that  Moses'  sin  was  extraordinary.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  it  was  his  striking  the  rock,  when  he  should  have 
simply  spoken  to  it.  That  rock  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and 
having  already  been  once  smitten,  as  he  was  to  be  once  smitten, 
now  it  only  remained  for  Moses  to  speak  to  the  rock  (as  Christ 
must  now  be  spoken  to)  and  the  water  would  flow  forth.  His 
sin  then  was,  that  he,  the  prophet  and  the  teacher  of  Israel,  vio- 
lated the  type,  and  God  must  needs  repair  it  by  an  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  his  displeasure. 

There  is  ground  for  objection  also  to  the  statement  in  Sermon 
III.  that  the  contention  of  the  devil  about  thejbody  of  Moses 
was  with  an  angel  sent  to  hury  him.  The  contention  would 
appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  occurred  when  the^body  of  Moses 
was  to  be  raised  in  honor  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  The 
devil  was  contending  against  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  over 
death  and  the  grave.  The  archangel  Michael,''on  that  occasion, 
must  not  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  this  king  of  death; 
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but  his  answer,  as  became  a  creature  and  a  subject  of  Messiah, 
was,  *'The  Lord,"  (that  is,  the  Lord  Christ,)  "rebuke  thee!" 
Messiah  had  not  yet,  through  his  dying,  destroyed  the  devil's 
kingdom,  nor  abolished  death,  but  he  was  about  to  do  so. 

Viewed  in  this  its  true  light,  as  we  suppose.  Dr.  Plumer's 
point  would  have  been  still  better  illustrated  by  the  passage. 


The  Mar'ti/rs,  Heroes^  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant. 
By  George  Gilfillan,  M.  A.  New  York;  Robert  Carter  k 
•Brothers,  580  Broadway.     1869.     Pp.  264.     12mo. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is,  as  its  author  says,  to  present  a 
succinct  and  impartial  account  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  an  unbiassed  estimate  of  its  principal  actors,  and 
some  general  deductions  applicable  to  the  great  question  of  the 
present  day.  Ho  has  clothed  the  oft-told  story  of  our  Scottish 
ancestors,  and  of  their  awful  sufferings,  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  when  it  was  sought  to  force  prelacy  upon  them,  with  new 
interest.  In  those  days  of  terror,  when  they  were  hunted  like 
partridges  upon  the  mountains,  nearly  twenty  thousand  appear 
to  have  perished  by  fire,  or  sword,  or  water,  or  the  scaifold,  or  to 
have  been  banished  abroad,  or  to  the  northern  islands.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  numbers  without  number  expired  of  cold  or  hunger 
among  the  morasses  of  the  country.  Excepting  that  of  the 
Waldenses,  who  had  dyed  the  mountain  snows  with  their  blood, 
there  had  been  no  persecutions  in  Europe,  so  inveterate,  so 
fierce,  and  so  long  continued.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  these 
men,  they  were  terribly  in  earnest  for  the  truth  which  God  had 
revealed.  Some  of  them  were  banished  to  this  soil,  and  not  a 
few  of  their  names  have  been  perpetuated  among  us.  The  treat- 
ment they  received  has  left  a  fretting  sore  in  the  memory  of  our 
Church,  in  all  the  branches  into  which  it  is  now  divided,  whicli, 
God  forgive  us,  refuses  to  be  healed.  The  author  of  these  pages 
is  no  undiscriminating  eulogist  of  these  heroic  martyrs.  Their 
faults  and  mistakes  are  by  no  means  concealed.  As  illustra- 
tions, we  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  which  we  would 
gladly  have  transferred  to  these  pages,  but  which  we  are  com- 
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pelled  to  omit.     The  author's  poetic  pen  describes  the  scenes  it 
attempts  with  great  vividness,  and  his  pictorial  style  is  well 
suited  to  set  forth   the  facts  of  history,  better  far  than  it  is, 
perhaps,  for  the  more  staid  and  judicial  statements  of  philoso- 
phy.    He  complains  that  the  historians  of  the  Covenant,  Calder- 
wood,  Shields,  and  Wodrow,  while  they  were  honest  and  faith- 
ful scribes,  wanted  every  element  of  the  historian,  except  bare 
literal  truth;  that  they  had  no  imagination,  no  style,  and  little 
pictorial  power,  and  of  philosophic  generalisation  were  entirely 
destitute.     It  fared  far  otherwise  with  the  great  English  rebel- 
lion.    The  history  of  the  cavaliers,  at  least,  had  more  than  full 
justice  done  to  it  in  that  exquisite  and  seductive  book  of  pictures, 
called  Clarendon's  History.    T^e  eighth  chapter,  in  detailing  the 
causes  which  have  combined  to  make  the  memory  of  the  Coven- 
anters unpopular,  gives  a  critical  estimate  of  the  three  most 
popular  Scottish  poets  of  the  18th  century,  Allan  Ramsay,  Robert 
Ferguson,  and  Robert  Burns;  of  the  speculative  school  of  phi- 
losophy at  Edinburgh ;  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Pollock, 
Edward  Irving,  Professor  Aytoun,  etc. ;  the  influence  of  all  of 
whom,  excepting  Pollock  and  Irving,  has  done  great  injustice  to 
the  principles  and  character  of  those  heroes  of  Scotland,   to 
whose  principles  we  of  America,  in  our  views  of  civil  liberty,  are 
so  much  indebted.     The  deductions  from  this  history,  set  forth 
in  the  closing  chapter  are:  The  folly  of  persecution,  the  power 
of  deep  religious  belief,   the  rich  influences  of  adversity,  the 
tendencies   of   dominant    Churches,    Erastianism    and    priestly 
domination,  the  impossibility  of  adjusting  by  alliance  the  claims 
of  Church  and  State — all  addressing  themselves  with  new  and 
augmented  power  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hehreivs  compared  with  the  Old  Testament. 
By  the  Author  of  "The  Song  of  Solomon  compared  with 
other  parts  of  Scripture."  Fifth  Edition.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1867.  Pp.  305. 
12mo. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  woman,  who  had  proceeded  as 
far  in  writing  it  as  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter,  when  she  was 
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called  away  from  earth  to  her  eternal  reward.  A  portion  of  it 
was  composed  under  much  physical  infirmity  and  suffering.  It 
is  therefore  the  testimony  of  a  dying  saint  to  the  preciousness  of 
this  portion  of  God's  word,  as  setting  forth  the  finished  work  of 
Christ  as  the  repose  of  the  believing  soul.  Elaborate  discus- 
sions, whether  of  matters  critical  or  theological,  will  not  be 
expected  in  such  a  book.  There  is  an  occasional  Hebrew  word 
introduced  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  orthography  of  which 
is  at  fault,  doubtless  more  from  the  error  of  the  corrector  of  the 
press,  than  of  herself.  Her  reliance  has  been  upon  Owen  and 
Bonar,  where  she  has  sought  aid  from  other  sources  than  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  this  she  was  safe.  There  have  been  many 
Marys  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  many  that  would  have 
washed  them  with  their  tears  and  dried  them  with  the  hairs  of 
their  head,  or  broken  the  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment 
and  poured  it  on  him,  or  have  come  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  the  sepulchre  with  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  and  Salome,  with  sweet  spices.  And  when  they  pour 
the  wealth  of  their  affections  On  him  in  the  printed  page,  it  is 
right  to  be  stimulated  by  their  example  and  fervor,  to  look  to 
Him  who  is  "the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand."  The  book  has 
found  readers  already,  and  has  reached  its  fifth  edition. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


TESTIMONY  AND  FAITH. 


In  most  of  the  discourses  upon  faith,  the  credence  yielded  to 
ordinary  testimony,  founded  upon  the  competence  and  credibility 
of  the  witness,  is  presented  as  a  complete  analogy  to  the  heavenly 
grace.  So  that  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  reduced  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  balance  of  probabilities.  This  form  of  state- 
ment is  the  more  taking,  because  the  testimony  upon  which  the 
Christian  relies  is  the  testimony  of  God,  who  is  infinite  in 
knowledge  and  in  truth.  As  God  knows  all  things,  he  cannot 
be  mistaken  concerning  the  facts  revealed.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  God  to  lie,  the  revelation  stands  upon  an  impregnable  foun- 
dation. Therefore,  the  popular  definition  of  faith  is,  the  act  of 
*' taking  God  at  his  word." 

Testimony  presented  by  God  himself  concerning  things  relat- 
ing primarily  to  God,  and  things  that  belong  to  his  kingdom,  is 
necessarily  the  highest  form  of  witness-bearing  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  But  the  inevitable  objection  of 
unbelievers  demands  the  proof  that  God  has  spoken  at  all,  and 
then  an  accurate  statement  of  his  utterances  upon  each  separate 
doctrine  of  the  saints.  Nor  does  this  demand  appear  unreason- 
able; for  each  believer  has  his  doubts  upon  these  two  points 
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entirely  satisfied  before  he  attains  that  peace  in  believing  which 
the  word  promises.  But  the  evidence  upon  which  he  relies,  is 
not  like  the  proofs  furnished  to  satisfy  ordinary  doubts,  or  to 
terminate  ordinary  disputes.  Because  the  complete  answer  to 
his  own  soul  is  something  in  this  wise:  "  One  thing  I  know,  that, 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  It  is  manifest  that  this 
entirely  satisfactory  statement,  is  nothing  worth  to  the  man  who 
doubts  both  the  past  blindness  and  the  present  vision.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  blindness,  and  the 
facts  relating  to  its  cure,  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  teach- 
ings of  divine  revelation.  How  far  these  are  regarded  in  the 
light  of  testimony  may  be  seen,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
trite  sarcasm  of  the  world  concerning  the  numerous  sects  of 
Christendom  is  endorsed  by  the  easy  conclusion  that  all  creeds  are 
alike  based  upon  a  delusion  called  revelation.  So  the  difference 
between  the  sacramental  host  and  the  great  army  of  unbelievers, 
is  in  the  recognition  and  experience  of  realities  on  one  hand, 
that  are  Avholly  unseen  and  wholly  unknown  on  the  other.  The 
testimony  of  the  believer  counts  for  nothing  to  the  doubter.  It 
is  like  the  assertion  of  the  ghost-seer,  whose  word  would  be 
taken  in  all  ordinary  matters  of  disputation,  but  which  com- 
mands no  credence  from  the  multitudes  who  have  never  seen. 
If  a  second  witness  affirm  the  same  thing,  it  only  adds  to  the 
mystery,  while  the  non-seeing  sceptic  still  denies  the  very  exist- 
ence of  visible  ghosts.  Now,  according  to  all  rule,  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  two  such  eye-witnesses,  is  better  than  the  tes- 
timony of  ten  thousand  unbelievers  who  have  not  seen,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  argument  similar  to  this  is  common  in  the 
pulpit.  Whereas,  the  true  difficulty  is  behind  and  beyond  all  sorts 
of  testimony,  and  consists  in  the  almost  universal  conviction, 
that  the  fact  asserted  is  a  natural  impossibility.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ghost-seer  forbids  a  doubt  of  his  veracity,  the  almost 
unanimous  verdict  of  humanity  pronounces  him  the  victim  of  a 
delusion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  the  truths  of  revelation  are 
honestly  rejected  by  many  who  have  been  surrounded,  followed, 
overwhelmed  by  the  most  positive  form  of  testimony  furnished 
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by  those  who  have  experimental  knowledge.  Says  one,  "I 
hnow  in  whom  I  have  believed;"  but  his  interlocutor  cannot 
know  the  same  truth,  upon  his  testimony,  after  years  of  labori- 
ous diligence  in  reiterated  assertion.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  tes- 
timony at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  The  witness 
is  credible,  it  may  be,  but  not  competent,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
doubter,  who  thinks  his  teacher  is  the  victim  of  superstition. 

It  may  be  said  here,  that  faith  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  reveals  to  the  soul  the  things  of  Christ. 
But  the  communion  here  meant,  is  the  intercourse  betwixt  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  the  regenerated  soul,  who  receives  the  testi- 
mony by  the  faith  which  accompanied  the  past  act  of  regener- 
ation. Besides,  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  falls  unheed- 
ed upon  millions  of  ears,  is  the  same  testimony;  for  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  the  writing  of  those  who 
Avrote  under  the  direct  and  special  influence  of  the  same  Spirit. 
The  inward  teachings  of  the  Comforter  always  precisely  accord 
with  the  written  revelation,  and  no  new  truth  is  revealed  in  this 
secret  intercourse.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  evidence  of 
the  Spirit  in  faith-working  lies  farther  back,  and  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  witness-bearing. 

Didactic  theology  is  dissimilar  from  any  other  science,  and 
from  all  others,  in  that  it  asserts  foundation  principles  upon  the 
awful  authority  of  God.  If  it  could  be  imagined  possible  to 
construct  a  scheme  of  theology  independently  of  revelation,  no 
such  scheme  could  endure  the  criticism  of  scholars  for  a  day. 
Practically,  God  is,  and  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him;  while  infidelity — unfaith — precisely  denies 
both  of  these  propositions.  And  the  most  elaborate  and  accu- 
rate statement  of  Christian  logic  accomplishes  nothing,  except 
when  addressed  to  the  faith  of  the  believer.  So  undeniable  is 
this  statement,  that  the  unregenerate  millions  in  Christian  lands, 
absolutely  refuse  to  listen  to  arguments,  motives,  and  appeals, 
based  upon  or  drawn  from  Holy  Writ. 

A  pure  science,  based  upon  self-evident  truths,  must  ever 
command  the  credence  of  humanity ;  and  if  humanity  were  pure, 
the  science  of  theology  would  be  of  this  sort.     The  two  truths 
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just  suggested,  to  wit.  That  God  is,  and  that  God  is  beneficent, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  creeds;  but  the  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  "no  God."  It  is  not  only  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment, but  his  desire  as  well.  Yet  it  is  frequently  asserted  that 
these  foundation  principles  are  among  the  native  intuitions  of 
the  race,  which  no  member  of  the  race  is  able  to  contradict.  It 
is  exactly  at  this  point  that  the  mistake  occurs.  God  made  man 
upright,  and  while  in  his  normal  condition  his  aspirations  were 
Godward.  But  man  fell  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  in  his 
abnormal  condition  his  proclivities  are  hellward.  So,  when  he 
says,  "no  God,"  he  cuts  up  by  the  root  all  possible  systems  of 
theology.  The  combined  and  cumulative  testimony  of  the  entire 
Christian  world  cannot  create  the  grace  of  faith. 

This  last  statement  naturally  introduces  the  second  topic: 
What  is  faith  ? 

It  is  already  apparent,  that  the  present  discussion  does  not 
proceed  upon  established  scholastic  rules.  The  solitary  object  is 
to  present  some  sides  of  this  inexhaustible  subject  in  a  plain  and 
popular  form.  Perhaps,  there  is  a  certain  haziness  of  appre- 
hension among  gospel-hearers — hearers,  but  not  doers, — concern- 
ing this  grace,  which  may  be  cleared  up  in  some  degree  by  this 
simple,  and,  it  may  be,  erratic  mode  of  argumentation. 

Whatever  the  thing  is — confining  attention  of  course  to  the 
saving  faith  of  the  gospel — it  certainly  is  not  of  spontaneous 
production.  A  new-born  infant  does  not  have  it  in  embryo  to 
be  developed  as  his  mind  expands  under  tutelage.  It  is  not  akin 
to  the  credence  yielded  to  convincing  argument  or  self-evident 
propositions.  It  is  no  necessary  part  of  mortal  or  immortal 
faculties  or  attributes.  As  there  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of 
the  saint,  when  he  had  it  not;  so  there  shall  come  a  time  in  his 
history  when  he  shall  once  more  have  it  not.  It  is  never  predi- 
cated of  angelic  intelligences,  holy  or  wicked;  and  multitudes  of 
men  have  been  born  and  have  perished  without  it. 

Next,  as  it  is  not  inherent  in  humanity,  neither  is  it  inherited 
by  humanity.  It  comes  not  to  the  son  from  his  pious  father, 
albeit  God  does  in  a  certain  sense  convey  the  blessings  of  the 
new  covenant  to  the  children   of  the  righteous.     This  is  one  of 
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the  shadows  of  his  substantial  fatherhood — the  most  enduring 
type  of  the  eternal  antitype.  "The  promise  is  to  you  and  your 
children."  But  the  special  grace  under  examination  is  a  part  cf 
another  inheritance  to  which  the  saint  is  joint  heir  with  Christ, 
and  this  differs  from  all  others  in  that  it  is  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed  and  unfading.  It  is  not  the  best  part  of  this  inheritance 
either.  The  title-deeds  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  property  they 
describe. 

Next,  it  is  not  the  product  of  laborious  research  ;  it  is  not  the 
reward  of  diligent  application  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 
Because  the  true  knowledge  is  possible  only  to  the  believer.  No 
amount  of  cultivation  of  natural  powers  affects  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  equally  splendid  in  its  manifestations  in  the 
unlettered  rustic  and  in  John  Milton.  One  of  the  most  base- 
less of  pious  delusions  is  the  notion  that  poverty  of  circumstances 
and  poverty  of  mind  are  specially  favorable  to  the  product  or 
growth  of  saving  faith.  It  is  true  that  God  sometimes — per- 
haps many  times — brings  the  sinner  into  the  kingdom  through 
losses  and  tribulations,  and  he  has  announced  the  logical 
sequence,  from  tribulation  through  patience,  experience,  and  hope, 
to  the  possession  of  the  ineffable  love  of  God.  But  all  these 
disciplinary  experiences  and  exercises  belong  to  the  believer. 
The  tribulation  of  tares  brings  out  no  golden  grains.  The  man 
without  faith  passes  under  a  different  rod,  and  endures  the  pre- 
scribed stripes  which  are  for  "the  backs  of  fools."  None  of 
these  fall  upon  the  saint,  because  Another  has  endured  the  stripes 
whereby  he  is  healed.  However,  neither  tribulations  nor  coiq- 
forts  make  faith.  No  cudgelling  of  the  mind,  no  cultivation  of 
the  affections,  no  study  of  the  word  itself,  no  fastings  or  watch- 
ings  or  prayers,  can  bring  the  soul  into  the  possession  of  it, 
because  it  necessarily  precedes  all  other  exercises  of  the  renewed 
nature. 

Lastly,  in  this  list  of  negations,  faith  is  not  inculcated  by 
gospel  ministrations.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  inculcated  by  any 
other  system  of  philosophy.  The  wisest  among  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  uttered  no  sentence  resembling  the  curt  command, 
"Believe."     And  the  wise  expounder  of  the  gospel,  while  be 
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proclaims  this  divine  command,  carefully  distinguishes  the  saving 
faith  from  the  mere  credence  of  historical  facts.  Vast  multi- 
tudes in  Christian  lands  believe  implicitly  that  Jesus  was  born; 
that  he  lived,  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again ;  that  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  whence  he  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  world;  and 
yet  these  multitudes  perish  for  lack  of  faith.  And  thus  brought 
to  the  original  proposition,  once  more,  testimony  the  most 
faithful,  full,  and  explicit,^  is  nothing  worth  to  the  non-believer, 
who  must  be  reborn,  not  of  blood,  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God. 

Therefore,  the  distinct  declaration  of  Scripture  is,  that  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God.  It  is  divine  grace  that  brings  salvation  through 
faith,  sine  qua  non,  and  the  Lord  Christ  is  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  it.  No  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  more  clearly  revealed, 
or  more  frequently  stated  or  implied.  Regarding  the  phenome- 
non of  salvation  disinterestedly,  as  the  angels  might  regard  it, 
nothing  could  be  more  inherently  probable,  than  that  God  should 
retain  all  the  work  in  his  own  hands.  There  had  been  a  cove- 
nant in  which  faith  had  no  place,  and  in  which  the  highest 
powers  of  unfallen  humanity  were  engaged  to  accomplish  the 
human  side  of  it.  And  after  the  woful  lapse  of  the  race,  it 
was  simply  incredible  that  God  should  require  man  to  gather  up 
the  shattered  fragments  of  these  powers,  and,  with  them,  essay 
the  accomplishment  of  a  more  impossible  salvation.  By  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  man  fell.  He  can  be  restored  only  by  the 
power  of  God.  The  requisite  righteousness  must  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  and  man  cannot  work  it 
out.  The  penalty  of  the  violated  law  must  be  exhausted,  and 
the  first  touch  of  this  penalty  stamps  eternal  death  upon  the 
soul  of  the  sinner.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  God  must  work 
in  the  man  to  will  and  to  do.  As  the  man  who  is  "just  by 
faith"  is  the  only  man  who  shall  live,  so  justification  is  the 
sovereign  act  of  the  sovereign  God. 

This  much  admitted,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  apprehend  the  truth, 
that  faith  in  Christ,  the  fulfiller  and  the  substitute,  must  needs 
be  the  "condition  precedent"  to  salvation.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
condition  in  the  popular  apprehension  of  it,  that  God  gives  sal- 
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vation  as  a  reward  to  the  sinner  who  pumps  up  faith  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  nature.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  good  in  fallen  humanity.  There  is  much  that  is  left  of 
that  wonderful  creation  which  the  Maker  pronounced  very  good, 
albeit  stained  and  marred;  and  much  capacity  for  good  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  neutrality  of  the  brutes,  and  also  from 
the  positive  damnation  of  the  falien  angels;  but  there  is  the  same 
baleful  shadow  of  the  evil  tree  upon  every  part  of  humanity. 
No  such  product  as  the  faith  of  the  gospel  can  come  spontane- 
ously from  such  soil.  No  such  exercise  as  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
is  possible  to  this  nature.  It  is  only  the  man  who  is  in  Christ 
that  believes — and  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  "new  creation." 

What,  then,  is  the  thing  faith,  which  renders  it  dissimilar  from 
all  other  acts  and  emotions  ?  Why  should  it  be  so  distinguished 
in  that  wonderful  inventory  of  Christian  armor  which  the 
Apostle  recommends  to  the  Ephesian  believers,  where  he  likens 
it  to  the  shield,  over  all  the  defensive  panoply  ? 

I.  It  is  the  link  that  binds  the  redeemed  to  the  Redeemer, 
and,  if  this  link  holds,  renders  the  security  of  the  redeemed  abso- 
lute. It  places  him  beyond  the  reach  of  contingencies.  No 
power  in  earth  or  hell  can  separate  him  from  his  stronghold. 
And  that  this  link  will  prove  indestructible  is  certain,  because 
Christ  himself  is  the  beginner  and  the  finisher  of  it.  If  he 
began  the  work,  and  then  left  it,  there  would  be  little  hope  for 
poor  humanity.  But  he  is  pledged,  having  begun,  to  finish. 
So  much  for  the  security  of  the  link.  Of  course,  this  general 
statement  is  trite  enough,  and  the  purpose  in  this  discussion  is 
not  to  present  new  and  startling  propositions ;  because  the  soli- 
tary fountain  of  knowledge  is  accessible  to  all.  But  in  this 
objective  examination  of  the  topic,  the  mind  inevitably  turns  to 
its  subjective  side,  for  confirmation  or  refutation;  and  the 
believer  approves  or  rejects  the  theory,  according  as  it  coincides 
with  or  contradicts  his  experience.  From  a  thousand  pulpits 
the  urgent  exhortation  to  exercise  faith  in  the  Redeemer  is 
heard ;  but  from  a  far  smaller  number  is  taught  the  true  nature 
of  this  exercise,  and  its  true  place  in  the  developments  of  the 
Christian  life. 
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Objectively  considered,  nothing  could  be  more  logically  prob- 
able than  that  God  should  place  this  grace  of  faith  in  the  fore- 
front, and  should  naake  it  infallibly  secure.  Because  if  a  small 
part  of  the  foregoing  is  true,  it  is  incredible  that  God  should 
hang  the  ponderous  interests  of  our  human  soul  upon  a  chain  of 
contingencies.  So  we  find  the  Bible  command  abrupt  and 
absolute:  "Believe  and  live."  "  There  is  no  place  here  for  argu- 
mentation. But  in  exhortations  to  other  exercises  of  the  new 
man,  (all  proceeding  upon  this  foundation  grace,  by-the-by,) 
arguments  are  abundant.  Pray — because  the  law  of  Heaven  is 
that  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  every  one  that  seeketh, 
findeth,  and  so  on.  And  again,  arguing  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  he  reasons  thus:  "If  ye,  being  evil,  heed  the  prayers 
of  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  God,  being  good,  heed 
the  cries  of  his  elect  ?"  This  is  unanswerable  argument.  In 
the  matter  of  faith,  however,  there  is  no  room  for  debate.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  faith  must  be  the  hand  that  grasps  sal- 
vation. In  the  nature  of  the  case,  salvation  for  sinners  could 
be  secured  no  otherwise.  And,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
salvation  must  be  eternal.  Anything  short  of  this  is  the  drivel- 
ling of  human  folly.  It  is  God's  announcement,  distinct,  dog- 
matical, and  final. 

In  some  sort,  faith  is  also  the  present  possession  of  apparently 
future  good.  Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  it  is 
still  true.  Nor  is  this  possession  merely  the  earnest  of  better 
things  to  come;  but  the  believer  is  actual  owner  of  substantial 
realities,  which,  for  him,  would  have  no  existence,  but  for  faith. 
"He  that  believeth  hath  eternal  life,"  and  the  unbeliever  has  it 
not.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is  made  a  partaker  of  an  ever- 
lasting life,  perhaps  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Second  Adam,, 
whereby  immortality  was  entailed  upon  the  race.  But  the  life 
of  which  the  saint  partakes  is  the  life  of  Christ,  which  is  not 
only  everlasting,  but  eternal  as  well.  Notice  that  no  such  mode 
of  existence  was  possible  to  the  first  Adam,  even  if  he  had  main- 
tained his  integrity;  and  if  he. had  kept  his  first  estate,  the 
saving  faith  of  the  gospel  would  never  have  been  preached. 
There  would  have  been  no  place  for  it,  under   a  covenant  of 
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works.  He  and  his  posterity  could  never  have  exchanged  the 
stream  of  time  for  the  ocean  of  eternity.  But  in  Christ  is  life, 
eternal  life ;  and  they  that  are  in  Christ  by  faith,  are  engrafted 
upon  the  life  that  is  not  only  endless,  but  which  had  never 
beginning.  And  the  *' life  they  now  live  in  the  flesh"  differs 
from  the  ordinary  life  of  the  race,  in  that  they  live  it  "  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God."  This  faith  is  not  founded  upon  tes- 
timony, but  is  itself  "the  evidence  of  things  unseen."  It  is  not 
a  belief  in  the  existence  and  beneficence  of  God  that  is  based 
upon  the  numberless  manifestations  of  his  power  and  Godhead; 
but  by  faith  they  ^^  see  him  who  is  invmble.''  So  this  second 
point  is  made,  to  wit :  that  faith  presently  places  the  saint  in 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  In  one  aspect  of  it,  the  hope  of 
the  gospel  is  the  vision  of  Christ.  Abraham  was  as  really  a 
possessor  of  this  vision,  as  Paul  was.  Howbeit,  there  are  other 
objects  of  faith  promised  to  both  Abraham  and  Paul,  which 
neither  of  them  have  yet  attained.  But  this  one  thing  they  had, 
and  all  possessors  of  like  precious  faith  have  it,  namely,  the 
vision  of  Him  who  cannot  be  seen. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  famous  enumeration  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  there  are  several  distinct  references 
to  this  power  of  faith  to  project  itself,  or  rather  its  possessor, 
upon  the  limitless  future,  and  to  take  into  actual  ownership  sub- 
stantial realities,  by  the  "power  of  an  endless  life."  Albeit 
separated  by  weary  centuries  of  time  from  the  grand  culmi- 
nation, although  dying  "not  having  received  the  promises," 
yet  these  heroes  of  the  olden  time  were  able  to  overleap  the  vast 
interval  and  embrace  the  accurate  fulfilment,  which  is  still  future 
to  us,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  dispensation  have  come. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  dwelling  in  unstable  tabernacles, 
could  yet  see  the  city  which  hath  foundations;  and  we,  who  are 
heirs  with  them  of  the  same  promise,  hy  faith^  see  the  same  city 
descending  out  of  heaven  from  God!  It  is  clearly,  by  the 
power  of  an  eternal  vitality,  that  past  and  future  are  thus  made 
present  to  him  who  is  in  union  with  Christ  by  faith.  It  is 
clearly  the  same  life-principle  wrought  in  Abraham,  and  to  be 
"Wrought  in  the  latest  subject  of  the  new  birth,  by  the  one  Begin- 
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ner  and  Finisher.  And  the  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
Lord  himself,  referring  to  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  exhausts  the 
subject.  God  in  Christ,  Christ  in  us,  and  we  in  Christ,  are 
made  possessors  of  eternal  life;  which  life  is  "to  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent !"  No 
less  glorious  grace  could  thus  exalt  the  royal  God-man  Mediator. 

As  the  safety  of  the  believer  is  secured  by  his  union  with 
Christ,  and  as  faith  is  the  bond  of  union,  it  precisely  corres- 
ponds with  that  other  link,  the  sovereign  election  of  God.  And 
here  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  Arminian  expounder  is  met 
and  dissipated.  God  does  not  deal  with  us  as  with  machines,  or 
with  inert  matter.  He  requires  of  us  the  exercise  of  high  facul- 
ties. We  must  believe.  So  this  heavenly  link  of  divine  elec- 
tion stretches  down  from  the  eternal  ages  and  encloses  the  lost 
sinner.  The  found  saint  stretches  out  the  other  link,  the 
faith,  born  in  time,  and  encloses  therein  the  divine  Saviour,  and 
these  two  are  welded  into  one.  Piercing  through  the  mists  of 
an  eternity  past,  the  hand  of  divine  electing  love  takes  hold  of 
the  perishing  son  of  the  first  Adam ;  and  groping  amidst  the 
darkness  of  human  blindness  and  sin,  the  feeble  hand  of  the 
new-born  faith  reaches  to  the  summit  of  Calvary  and  grasps  the 
wounded  hand  of  the  Second  Adam  who  suffers  there.  No 
force  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  can  sever  that  bond.  Nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other  creature,  can  overcome 
the  election  of  God,  and  the  consequent  "faith  of  God"  wrought 
in  the  soul  of  the  believer. 

As  a  matter  of  mere  human  logic,  one  must  be  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  this  divine  arrangement.  The  first  covenant  col- 
lapsed, and  the  race  was  involved  in  remediless  ruin.  It  was 
obviously  remediless,  because  the  fact  of  sin  could  not  be  anni- 
hilated, and  the  connexion  betwixt  sin  and  the  penalty  was  as 
unalterable  as  the  nature  of  God.  The  shallow  sinner  cannot 
see  how  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  fail  to  justify.  But  the 
angels  and  the  saints  know  better,  and  adore  the  matchless 
wisdom  of  the  just  God,  who  is  yet  a  Saviour.  In  the  second 
covenant,  the  Second  Adam,  by  specific  agreement,  undertook 
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the  redemption  of  a  chosen  people,  peculiar,  purchased,  accu- 
rately numbered,  and  their  ultimate  security  must  be  the  sove- 
reign election  of  God.  It  is  not  possible  for  God  to  deny 
himself,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  God  to  utilize  the  fragments 
of  the  broken  compact,  therefore  no  place  could  be  found  for 
meritorious  doing  on  the  part  of  the  ransomed  race.  And  so 
the  condition,  including  all  other  conditions,  such  as  repentance, 
love,  obedience  and  the  like,  is  faith — the  hand  that  receives, 
and  appropriates  the  inexhaustible  merit  of  Christ  the  substitute 
and  surety.  No  lapse  could  occur  in  this  second  covenant.  It 
was  ordered  and  sure.  Divine  sovereignty  made  the  plan  and 
the  conditions,  and  the  uniform  attitude  of  faith  is  an  attitude 
of  recumbency.  It  is  marvellous  that  even  the  devil  could 
invent  the  delusion  which  affixes  human  merit  to  human  faith. 

II.  It  will  already  have  occurred  to  the  Christian  reader,  that 
faith  is  also  the  act  of  appropriation.  Not  only  the  hand 
stretched  out,  but  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand  as  well.  The 
man  with  his  hand  hopelessly  withered,  "stretched  it  forth, 
whole  as  the  other,"  at  the  command  of  Christ.  The  impotent 
man  by  the  margin  of  the  pool  became  potent  on  the  instant, 
and  put  forth  the  energies  of  perfect  manhood.  And  these  two 
cases  perfectly  illustrate  the  doctrine  that  God  works  in  the 
believer  both  to  will  and  to  do.  The  simple  narrative  of  the 
Gospels  cannot  be  tortured  out  of  the  obvious  meaning.  If  the 
man  had  innate  power  to  put  forth  his  hand,  there  was  no  mira- 
cle in  the  cure.  If  the  other  was  really  able  to  plunge  into  the 
troubled  waters,  and  had  been  the  victim  of  a  mere  delusion  for 
thirty-eight  years,  the  story  has  no  possible  application.  And  as 
the  only  other  hypothesis  refers  the  acts  of  both  to  divine  power, 
all  the  conditions  before  stated  are  met.  As  the  electing  love  of 
God  produces  the  corresponding  faith  in  its  object;  so  the  mighty 
purpose  of  God  produces  the  corresponding  act  of  faith.  The 
magnet  infuses  life  into  the  dead  metal.  No  greater  mystery 
invests  the  relation  between  the  "determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God"  and  the  free  choice  of  the  sinner,  than  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  magnetic  attraction.  And  no  more 
accurate  illustration  of  the  power  and  influence  of  God's  pur- 
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pose  and  compassion  could  be  found  in  the  material  universe. 
Ten  thousand  articles  may  be  severally  applied  to  the  steel  needle 
without  producing  motion.  No  life-principle  is  communicated,  no 
life  phenomena  manifested,  under  ten  thousand  manipulations. 
But  at  the  approach  of  the  magnet,  the  needle,  suddenly  vital- 
ized, leaps  to  the  resistless  attraction,  as  the  soul  of  the  new- 
born saint  leaps  to  the  bosom  of  its  God.  This  is  the  act  of 
faith;  and  the  word  probably  has  this  signification  throughout 
the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  begins  with  the  description 
of  the  objective  thing,  and  then  describes  its  acts  or  manifesta- 
tions. 

III.  As  this  grace  is  uniform  in  its  origin  and  uniform  in  its 
acts,  that  is,  in  the  law  of  its  manifestation,  so  is  it  invariable 
in  its  object.  It  terminates  no  where  short  of  God.  The  sum  of 
scripture  teaching  is,  "what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God," 
because  the  "duties  which  God  requires  of  man"  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  believer.  Ho  who  apprehends  this  momentous 
truth  has  taken  a  long  stride  from  darkness  towards  light.  "  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth,"  and  nothing  is  pos- 
sible to  him  that  doubts  or  denies.  Thus  does  the  inspired  word 
blankly  exclude  from  its  treasure-house  all  men  who  are  devoid 
of  faith.  It  does  not  condescend  to  argue  as  to  the  fitness  or 
equity  of  this  arrangement,  but  states  the  bald  fact  without 
comment.  If  the  objector  should  say,  "I  cannot  accept  sal- 
vation upon  terms  that  are  repulsive  to  all  my  native  instincts," 
the  inflexible  answer  is,  "No  other  name  under  heaven  is  given 
among  men ;"  that  is,  no  other  method  than  that  provided  by 
God  will  ever  be  tried.  No  salvation  is  possible  without  a 
Saviour.  No  Saviour  is  possible  but  Jehovah  Jesus.  Yet  it  is 
a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  system  is  illogical. 
On  the  contrary,  the  stern  requirements  of  the  believer's  logic 
accepts  nothing  without  rigid  scrutiny.  Inferences,  which  would 
be  forcible  and  admissible  in  any  other  field  of  human  investi- 
gation, are  met  with  the  inevitable  question:  "What  hath  God 
spoken  ?"  whenever  they  are  employed  to  establish  or  assault  a 
doctrine  of  Christian  faith.  And  no  answer  save  the  quotation 
of  God's  own  words  will  meet  the  case.    Underlying  this  logic,  is 
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the  knowledge  of  God's  truth,  which  is  an  attribute  of  that  new 
life  belonging  to  the  inheritance  of  faith. 

Adopting  the  simplest  method  of  analysis,  look  at  the  objects 
of  faith  in  detail.  It  may  appear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
will  sometimes  run  upon  the  same  plane  with  human  reason ;  but 
it  will  also  appear  that  the  want  of  coincidence,  or  rather,  the 
apparent  want  of  coincidence,  at  other  times,  is  caused  only  by 
the  inability  of  finite  reason  to  measure  the  infinite  truths  of 
God. 

1.  He  that  cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  He  is.  It  is 
assumed  that  man  must  needs  come  to  God,  and  that  this  is  true 
the  whole  experience  of  the  whole  race  testifies.  The  appre- 
hension of  existent  divinity  is  as  inevitable  a  part  of  human 
experience,  as  any  known  attribute  of  mind.  In  the  absence  of 
revelation,  man,  of  necessity,  groped  in  the  dark,  but  he  always 
has  groped  after  a  God  of  some  sort — always  a  divinity  to  be 
dreaded,  sometimes  and  generally  a  divinity  to  be  propitiated, 
but  never  a  divinity  to  be  loved,  except  as  revealed  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  highest  intelligence  to  contradict 
a  patent  fact,  and  this  fact  is  established  by  the  totality  of  human 
history.  Wise  sceptics  have  borrowed  a  part  of  divine  truth  and 
argued  that  God's  power  and  beneficence  were  revealed  in  nature, 
if  God  existed  at  all — and  therefore  no  other  revelation  was 
needed.  It  is  true  that  divine  power  and  Godhead  are  made 
known  by  God's  orderly  creation,  and  the  child  of  faith  can 
find  abundant  tokens  of  divine  goodness  on  the  same  fair  pages; 
but  the  first  heathen  has  yet  to  be  found  who  was  attracted  to 
God  by  these  outward  manifestations. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  gods  which  the  grotesque  imagin- 
ations of  untaught  humanity  have  presented  to  the  world  are  far 
inferior  to  civilised  ideas  of  even  human  excellence.  The  most 
polished  of  the  ancient  heathen  peopled  the  heavens  with  deified 
lusts ;  and  not  one  of  the  numberless  gods  of  the  world's  wor- 
ship has  ever  been  invested  with  attributes  that  appealed  to 
human  love  or  reverence.  In  all  the  mythology  of  the  world 
nothing  can  be  found  that  embodies  the  solitary  idea  contained 
in  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer.     The  grand  concep- 
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tion  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God,  involving  the  care,  love, 
beneficence,  longsuffering,  and  forbearance  of  "Our  Father,"  wa& 
never  mortal  conception.  Yet,  when  this  effulgent  truth  is 
brought  down  to  the  level,  and  subjected  to  the  tests,  of  mortal 
logic,  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  a  flaw  in  the  system  or  to  con- 
ceive of  an  improvement  upon  it.  Even  in  the  idolatrous  dreams 
of  the  sages  who  recognised  the  essential  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  which  terminated  upon  a  solitary  divinity,  no  trace  is  dis- 
covered of  the  glorious  God  of  revelation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  starting  point  of  human  faith — God  is.  And 
in  his  being  he  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable.  He  who 
apprehends  this  tremendous  reality  has  passed  the  wicket  gate 
and  entered  upon  thq  road  that  leads  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.  So  irresistibly  does  this  majestic  announcement 
appeal  to  human  souls  that  the  inventor  of  such  a  superstition, 
if  it  were  a  superstition,  would  challenge  the  homage  due  from 
creature  to  Creator!  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
seek  him!  He  who  believes  so  much,  believes  it  with  undying 
tenacity,  because  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  is  the 
attribute  of  eternal  life. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  true  God  infallibly  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  the  true  sinner.  All  that  the  word  denounces 
against  the  transgressor  finds  an  infallible  echo  in  the  soul  thus 
far  enlightened.  Says  one:  "I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear:  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  wherefore,  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  And  this  self-abhorrence 
is  as  true  an  act  of  faith  as  any  other.  Only  the  man  who  sees 
the  holiness  of  God  can  see  the  hideous  deformity  of  sin.  So 
the  future  steps  of  faith,  in  accurate  sequence,  starting  from 
this  "pit  of  noises,"  at  length  reach  the  climax  when  the  self- 
abhorrence  can  say,  "  It  is  no  longer  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me."  Human  wisdom  would  doubtless  extricate  the  ransomed 
victim  at  once  from  the  clog  and  hindrance,  and  cleanse  his  per- 
son from  the  stain  of  the  miry  clay  of  that  pit  whence  he  was 
digged.     But  God  is  wiser. 

As  the  burden  of  sin  grows  more  and  more  intolerable,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sinner  sees  more  and  more  of  God,  the  method  of 
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deliverance  comes  next  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  troubled  soul. 
Here  again,  human  wisdom  is  prolific  of  expedients  to  "break  off 
sin  by  righteousness"  and  win  the  favor  of  God  by  a  life  of 
morality.  But  this  will  not  erase  those  clay-stains.  Well,  to 
go  a  little  further,  and  in  addition  to  full  obedience,  work  some 
works  of  supererogation — large  alms-giving;  tithings  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin.  But  these  big  alms  and  these  little  seeds 
are  alike  inefficient.  The  stains  abide.  Now,  say  the  philoso- 
phers, humanity  makes  the  supreme  effort,  and  the  universal 
expedient  is  substitution  in  some  form — gifts,  sacrifices,  offerings, 
the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul,  it  may  be — but 
always  substitution.  It  is  therefore  not  of  faith,  but  of  nature. 
Wherever  you  go,  amid  the  darkness  of  heathendom,  if  you  find 
this  conscience  of  sin,  of  ill-desert,  you  also  find  the  inevitable 
last  refuge — substitution.  So  the  gospel-makers  have  engrafted 
this  principle  upon  their  system  of  recovery  in  order  to  meet  the 
irrepressible  demand  of  the  conscience-stricken  offender.  But 
the  thinker  cannot  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  logic  of  this  sort. 

Notice  the  order  herein  suggested.  Faith  apprehends  the 
being  of  God,  his  goodness,  his  holiness,  and  consequently  his 
hatred  of  sin.  Then  the  believer  apprehends  the  necessity  of 
extrication  for  himself  and  also  the  woful  insufficiency  of  tithes 
and  offerings.  From  the  old  tradition  of  the  man  who  offered 
up  his  son  upon  Mount  Moriah,  down  to  the  latest  propitiatory 
effort  of  the  frantic  Hindu  mother,  who  cast  her  infant  beneath 
the  car  of  the  idol-god,  the  believer's  soul  can  gather  no  grains 
of  comfort.  "By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac."  And  he  finds  the  essence  of  the  patriarch's  faith  in  his 
sublime  declaration,  "My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb." 
All  the  substitutes  that  nature  found  were  of  human  provision. 
But  the  substitute  upon  which  faith  relies  and  reposes  is  the  one 
Substitute  provided  by  God. 

3.  Now,  what  is  man  to  believe  concerning  this  Substitute? 
The  mightiest  powers  of  human  reason  are  needed  to  investigate 
this  inscrutable  mystery  of  godliness.  Enveloped  in  the  dense 
mists  of  human  ignorance — prostrate  under  the  curse  of  a  broken 
law — the   sinner   hears   the   astounding   announcement,   "God 
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manifested  in  the  flesh!"  It  is  a  grand  advance  beyond  all 
former  propositions.  The  power  of  faith  is  here  challenged  and 
exhausted.  To  this  focus  all  prophecies  converge.  From  it 
streams  forth  in  brilliant  radiance  the  true  light  that  enlighteneth 
all  the  race.  The  whole  of  human  history,  nay,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  planet  upon  whose  surface  His  feet  have  trod,  mainly 
revolves  around  this  central  truth.  And  when  the  day  arrives 
for  him  to  scrutinise  the  earth's  completed  records,  the  purpose 
of  its  creation  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  shall  flee  away,  and  no  place  be  found  for  them. 
In  the  meantime,  each  one  of  the  myriad  children  of  time  is  con- 
fronted with  this  inexplicable  problem,  and  the  life  of  each 
human  soul  hangs  upon  its  solution:  "If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  AM,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins!"  Look  a  little  more  closely 
at  some  of  the  things  which  faith  must  apprehend,  in  connexion 
with  this  doctrine.  It  is  still  "concerning  God" — God  the 
Law-maker;  God  the  Law-fulfiller ;  God  the  Substitute  and 
Saviour.  Because  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Lord  Christ 
is  just  as  essential  a  condition  of  salvation  as  the  existence 
of  God. 

The  Unitarian  philosophers,  who  in  common  with  the  devils 
^'believe  there  is  one  God,"  have  abundant  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  their  creed.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  a  cardinal 
doctrine.  There  is  one  only,  the  living  and  the  true.  So 
different  is  this  self-evident  proposition  from  the  propositions 
addressed  to  faith  that  the  apostle  expressly  classes  the  appre- 
hension of  this  necessary  truth  with  all  the  facts  that  devils 
know.  Therefore  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  cannot 
be  the  saving  faith  of  the  gospel,  which  cannot  be  predicated  of 
devils.  And  if  you  investigate  the  Unitarian  creed  to  the  bot- 
tom you  will  find  nothing  beyond  a  system  of  morality  which 
would  inevitably  follow,  if  there  had  been  no  Christ.  Conse- 
quently, the  natural  drift  of  this  theology  is  towards  Universal- 
ism,  and  thence  into  all  the  forms  of  heresy  possible  to  deniers 
of  God's  revelation.  Look  at  the  latitude  where  Unitarianism 
is  indigenous,  and  you  will  find  more  shades  and  varieties  of 
infidelitv  than  could  be  collected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
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world.  Yet  the  foundation  doctrine  is  true;  "Hear,  0  Israel, 
Jehovah  thy  God  is  one  Jehovah!"  And  the  believer,  cleaving 
to  this  glorious  truth,  recognises  in  Jesus  this  one  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  and  finds  him  the  satisfying  portion  of  his 
soul.  Any  other  than  a  Divine  Saviour  would  perish  under  the 
load  of  a  solitary  sinner's  guilt.  In  Unitarian  theology,  there 
is  no  place  for  substitution;  and  he  who  dies  in  this  belief — or 
rather,  this  unbelief — had  better  have  been  born  a  dog  than  meet 
the  dread  retributions  of  eternity.  Better  the  atrocious  lies  of 
the  Man  of  Sin,  better  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal,  better 
blank  atheism,  yea,  better  the  remediless  ruin  of  the  devils  who 
cried  out,  "We  know  thee  who  thou  art!"  than  the  condition 
of  the  man  who  denies  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ ! 

This  sounds  harsh  and  sweeping;  yet  what  less  can  be  said? 
If  less  than  this  is  true,  surely  God's  method  of  salvation  was 
an  awful  waste  of  agonies  and  blood.  If  the  Son  of  God  died 
not  in  the  stead  of  the  sinner,  this  terrible  catastrophe  teaches 
no  lesson  that  humanity  can  learn.  If  the  angels  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate  were  cast  out,  and  are  now  reserved  under 
chains  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day;  if  the 
entire  race  of  Adam  were  made  inheritors  of  death  for  one 
offence  of  their  progenitor — of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  sup- 
pose ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  deliberately  denies  and 
rejects  the  only  Lord  God  who  bought  him,  by  the  most  offensive 
possible  form  of  denial  and  rejection  ? 

All  the  historical  facts  relating  to  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  are  as  well  authenticated  as  any  other  historical 
facts  of  the  same  epoch.  Even  those  miraculous  manifestations 
of  divine  power  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  are  supported  by  far 
stronger  testimony  than  many  universally  accepted  facts  of 
contemporaneous  history.  It  is  far  more  incredible,  humanly 
speaking,  that  such  events  should  have  been  mere  inventions, 
than  that  the  events  were  true  as  recorded.  So  the  acceptance 
of  these  facts,  and  even  the  admission  of  the  logical  sequence 
from  them,  that  Jesus  is  divine,  is  not  the  saving  faith  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  not  the  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Substitute 
which  is  set  over  against  the  Unitarian  denial  of  it.  The  denial 
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of  Jesus'  supreme  Godhead  ensures  damnation ;  but  the  opposite 
belief  alone  does  not  ensure  salvation.  Because  this  God  can- 
not be  a  true  substitute  for  the  sinner,  unless  he  is  something 
more  than  God. 

Here,  then,  is  the  second  subject  of  saving  faith — the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  Of  course,  the  ^' needs  must  be"  of  this  propo- 
sition is  familiar  to  all  hearers  of  the  gospel.  As  the  divinity 
of  the  Substitute  was  essential,  because  the  ''  offering  cannot 
sanctify  the  altar,  but  the  altar  sanctifieth  the  offering;"  so  the 
true  humanity  of  the  Substitute  was  offered  upon  that  altar. 
Except  as  he  became  incarnate,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
suffering,  dying  God.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  divine  hfe  is 
indestructible ;  yet  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  now  the  centre  and 
source  of  radiant  glory,  on  the  topmost  throne  in  heaven,  was 
laid  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  God-man  died, 
or  the  death  was  unreal  and  nugatory.  The  substitution  of  the 
spotless  man  could  alone  accomplish  nothing  for  human  redemp- 
tion. The  fire  of  God's  wrath  against  sin  was  like  the  fire  in 
Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  consumed  both  altar  and  offering,  and  the 
God-man  passed  through  that  devouring  flame  and 

"perished — but  for  Godhead  !" 

In  faith's  apprehension  of  that  vicarious  death,  therefore,  there 
is  no  oblivion  of  either  one  of  the  two  natures.  The  paradox 
is  an  everlasting  one  that  the  Source  of  Life  himself  was  made 
subject  unto  death.  But  faith  is  not  staggered  by  the  astound- 
ing proposition.  While  every  native  faculty  of  the  mind  is  baf- 
fled, and  human  reason  shrinks  back  appalled  from  the  dread 
survey,  this  new  life-principle  enables  the  believer  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  Calvary ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  them — if  the  divine 
Christ  died  there  for  him,  then  he  died.  His  present  life  is 
hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  all  its  native  manifestations  must 
needs  be  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  died  in  his  stead,  and  rose 
again.  Among  the  thinkers  of  this  world,  many  of  those  who 
have  ranked  with  the  Titans  have  most  earnestly  contended  for 
these  astounding  doctrines,  and  have  most  cordially  followed  the 
drift  of  this  sublime  logic.     Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  found 
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in  terrestrial  schools  of  philosophy.  Nothing  beyond  it  has  ever 
been  suggested  in  all  the  revelation  of  God ! 

All  Christians  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  those  patent  argu- 
ments touching  the  importance  of  the  Lord's  veritable  humanity: 
the  sympathy  of  the  brother,  man,  who  is  also  invested  with 
divine  power  and  authority  to  apply  the  benefits  of  this  sympa- 
thy to  its  objects;  the  ability  to  suffer  and  die,  which  could  not 
be  predicated  of  pure  Godhead ;  the  human  obedience  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  its  precept,  for  the  provision  of  a 
righteousness  that  would  avail  the  sinner.  "If  any  man  sin,  he 
hath  an  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  not  sinned," — all  of 
these,  and  kindred  doctrines,  are  common  in  evangelical  pulpits. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  not  so  universally  proclaimed, 
though  indicated  plainly  enough  in  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  the 
initial  sentence  of  the  New  Testament  brings  prominently  into 
view  one  of  these  considerations.  The  first  words  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  assert  that  the  book  treats  of  the  history  of  a  man  who 
was  "the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham."  It  was  not  by 
accident  that  these  two  worthy  names  are  here  presented 
together,  passing  over  fourteen  generations  which  are  afterwards 
enumerated.  And  as  the  God-man-Mediator  was  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  the  Patriarch,  "in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,"  as  expounded  in  the  third  chapter  of  Gala- 
tions;  so  is  this  same  God-man  the  inheritor  of  special  promises 
and  prerogatives,  through  his  royal  progenitor  David.  Christ 
the  Prophet,  Christ  the  Priest,  the  Teacher,  the  Atoner,  is  duly 
preached  all  over  Christendom.  But  Christ  the  King  is  not  so 
prominently  presented,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  invite  the 
believer  to  look  a  little  at  the  highest  attainment  of  faith:  the 
full  recognition  of  the  royal  Son  of  David. 

4.  The  regal  authority  of  the  absolute  God  is  not  necessarily 
recognised  by  faith  alone.  It  is  not  possible  for  man  to  con- 
ceive of  the  divine  existence,  separately  from  the  divine  king- 
ship. The  very  idea  of  God  involves  the  idea  of  overwhelming 
majesty  and  resistless  power.  But  the  Saviour  has  been  so 
industriously  presented  to  the  lost  race  as  humiliated,  stricken, 
smitten  of  God  and  afflicted,  crushed  under  the  load  of  imputed 
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guilt,  crying  out  in  dire  agony  in  the  very  act  of  expiation, 
that  the  glorious  side  of  his  history  has  been  much  neglected. 
The  object  of  appeals  drawn  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  is  to 
awaken  or  beget  faith  in  the  sinner.  Now  let  the  sinner,  trans- 
formed into  the  saint  by  the  contemplation  of  these  sufferings, 
turn  the  eyes  of  his  faith  upon  "the  glory  that  shall  follow." 
The  picture  is  not  left  to  be  sketched  by  human  fancy.  "I  saw 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to 
the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  His 
head  and  hairs  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow,  and  his 
eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass, 
as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace ;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars;  and  out 
of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword;  and  his  counte- 
nance as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength."  The  glorious  per- 
sonage thus  described  announces  himself:  *'I  am  the  first  and 
the  last:  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore,  Amen,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death."  The  object  of  faith  here  presented,  is  not  a  suffering, 
but  a  reigning  Saviour.  , 

There  is  nothing  beyond  this  revelation  for  faith  to  fasten 
upon.  Because  the  actual  vision  of  these  tremendous  realities 
will  be  the  destruction  of  faith.  What  a  man  seeth,  he  can  no 
longer  hope  for.  The  expectation  perishes  in  the  possession. 
At  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
world's  history,  doubtless,  one  is  seen  mounted  upon  a  white 
horse,  armed  with  a  bow,  crowned  with  a  single  diadem,  and 
going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Through  long  ages  his 
chosen  ones  have  longed  and  looked  for  him;  sometimes  peering 
through  the  darkness  of  forty  future  centuries,  but  always  claim- 
ing him  for  their  only  Lord,  and  ever  and  anon  hearing  the 
voice,  inaudible  to  all  the  world  besides,  but  to  them  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  Once,  in  his  victorious  career,  this  royal 
personage  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
And  when  he  departed,  he  left  the  promise — "This  same  Jesus 
shall  so  come  again  like  manner."     And  so  at  the  end  of  the 
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Revelation  we  find  this  same  rider  upon  the  white  horse — now, 
with  blood-stained  vesture,  but  with  regal  titles.  He  is  called 
"Faithful  and  True,"  "the  Word  of  God."  His  head  is  adorned 
with  many  crowns,  and  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh 
a  name  written,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ! 
Amen!  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus! 
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ARTICLE  ir. 

PASTORS  AND  EVANGELISTS  versus  STATED 

SUPPLIES. 

We  rejoice  that  the  employment  of  evangelists  on  the  part  of 
our  presbyteries  is  becoming  the  rule;  and  the  omission,  the 
exception.  We  are  fully  persuaded  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
we  are  likewise  fully  persuaded  that  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
our  people,  and  of  elders  and  ministers  as  well,  are  yet  very 
crude  upon  this  whole  subject.  An  earnest  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  is  greatly  needed.  Great  ^ood 
must  follow  the  adoption  of  clear  and  definite  views.  The  views 
presented  on  this  subject  several  years  since  by  that  beloved  and 
venerated  man  of  God,  James  H.  Thornwell,  did  much  to 
awaken  attention.  The  writer  of  these  lines  must  at  all  events 
testify  that  the  first  ideas,  having  any  definiteness  in  them  as  to 
the  true  position  and  work  of  the  evangelist  in  the  Church  at 
the  present  day,  were  obtained  from  him.  But  these  views  have 
been  of  slow  growth  in  the  Church.  The  idea  in  its  scriptural 
simplicity  and  force  has  taken  root,  however;  and  is  now,  year  by 
year,  growing  with  more  and  more  rapidity.  Our  prayer  is,  that 
it  may  continue  to  grow  until  the  evangelist  occupies  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  well  defined  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  system. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  many  years  that  something  was  want- 
ing to  give  proper  efficiency  to  our  presbyterial  system.  It  has 
been  plain  that  there  was  a  screw  loose  some  where — not  of  course 
in  the  system,  but  in  our  notion  and  application  of  it.  There 
is  plainly  a  failure  in  nurturing  feeble  churches  and  carrying 
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the  gospel  to  destitute  neighborhoods  within  the  limits  of  organ- 
ised presbyteries.  In  foreign  countries,  amongst  the  heathen, 
and  in  regions  in  this  country  beyond  organised  churches,  mis- 
sionaries have  been  sent  who  are  true  evangelists.  But,  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  a  regularly  organised  Church,  with  its 
presbyteries,  synods,  etc.,  an  anomalous  system  has  grown  up — a 
sort  of  hybrid — neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl — we  might  almost 
say  a  ''^ rnonstrum  horrendum."  What  it  is,  no  one  seems  able 
to  tell;  and  what  it  is  not,  seems  equally  difficult  to  tell.  It  is 
however  a  something,  and  as  such  it  must  have  a  designation; 
and  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent,  it  has  come  to  be  known  as 
^^ stated  supply.''  By  some,  war  has  been  declared  upon  it. 
They  have  determined  to  kill  it,  if  possible.  If  they  could  have 
their  way,  it  would  at  once  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck  until  it 
was  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  regarded  it  as  greatly 
persecuted,  and  hence  have  rallied  to  its  defence.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  amiable  and  redeeming  qualities  of 
human  nature,  which  always  has  its  sympathies  awakened  for 
the  persecuted,  if  not  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  perse- 
cutors. 

In  truth,  much  can  be  said  in  defence  of  ^^ stated  supply.''  It 
has  not  been  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  has  not  been  only  evil, 
and  that  continually.  But  yet,  with  whatever  of  good,  it  has 
been  a  continued  evil,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  greater  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  rapidly  superseding  the  pastoral  relation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  true  evangelist  on  the  other.  It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these,  and  hence  has  no  place  in  our  system, 
or  in  the  divine  plan.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  defend 
the  *' stated  supply"  as  virtually  the  evangelist.  But  is  this 
notion  correct  ?     We  shall  inquire  as  to  this  presently. 

Our  system  gives  great  prominence  to  the  pastoral  relation, 
and  it  does  so  wisely.  It  contemplates  the  settlement  of  a  min- 
ister over  a  particular  congregation  to  continue  for  life,  or  at 
least  for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  certainly  contemplated 
in  all  the  forms  that  are  required  before  the  relation  is  consum- 
mated. Time  is  required,  so  that  deliberation  may  be  had. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  a  most  deliberate  selection  of  a  suitable 
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minister  for  the  particular  field.  Not  only  the  congregation  and 
minister  must  agree,  but  the  presbytery  must  agree  likewise,  that 
the  proposed  connection  is  wise  and  likely  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  the  promotion  of  God's  glory. 

The  Presbyterian  system  evidently  presupposes  that  every 
organised  congregation  should  have  its  own  pastor  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  its  spiritual  interests.  This  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary  to  proper  Christian  growth.  Almost 
invariably  as  soon  as  a  congregation  loses  its  undershepherd, 
the  flock  begins  to  wander.  Those  congregations  which  have 
never  enjoyed  the  labors  of  a  faithful  pastor,  as  a  pastor,  are 
generally  marked  with  great  inefficiency  in  some  directions,  if 
not  in  every  direction.  Then,  without  going  more  into  detail, 
we  say  emphatically,  that  our  system  gives,  and  rightly  gives, 
the  first  place  to  the  pastoral  relation. 

But,  while  the  obvious  and  right  theory  of  our  system  is  for 
every  congregation  to  have  its  own  pastor,  this  has  been  found 
in  practical  working  to  be  an  impossibility.  Some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  question  this  admission ;  for  we  have  heard  it  contended, 
that  if  each  congregation  ought  to  have  a  pastor,  then  this  ought 
could  surely  be  carried  out.  If  there  is  only  a  will,  there  will 
be  a  way.  But  we  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  this  further,  except 
to  remark,  that  with  a  great  many  congregations  the  excuse 
^^can  not''  is  not  true.  The  real  difficulty  is  ^^willnot.'*  But 
candor  must  admit,  that  not  a  few  of  our  congregations  are  so 
weak  in  numbers,  and  so  limited  in  means,  that  we  cannot  but 
excuse  them  for  not  attempting  to  support  a  pastor.  In  such 
cases,  two  or  more  congregations  should  unite  in  a  joint  pas- 
torate. This  is  plainly  recognised  and  contemplated  in  our 
system  in  the  case  of  very  small  congregations.  If  so  small, 
one  pastor  might  attend  to  two  or  more  by  diligence. 

It  was  just  here  that  the  seed  of  "stated  supply"  was  deposit- 
ed ;  and,  verily,  it  has  taken  root  and  grown  and  become  a  great 
tree,  and  the  branches  thereof  well  nigh  overshadow  our  beloved 
Zion.  Here  began  the  anomaly  of  a  class  of  ministers,  neither 
pastors  nor  evangelists,  but  nondescripts.  These  ^^  stated  sup- 
plies'' are   now"  perhaps   the   majority  of  our   ministers,  out- 
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numbering  pastors,  evangelists  proper,  foreign  missionaries,  and 
those  in  institutions  of  learning,  placed  there  by  the  Church 
itself  to  train  our  youth. 

Here,  then,  are  a  majority  of  our  ministers  occupying  a 
position  unknown  to  our  standards.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  for  us 
to  pause  and  consider  ?  And  the  evil  we  fear  is  still  on  the 
increase.  At  all  events,  the  causes  out  of  which  this  anomalous 
state  of  things  arose  are  still  in  full  force.  It  is  easy  to  see 
■what  they  were  and  are.  The  fault  is  partly  with  the  ministers, 
and  partly  with  the  churches.  As  to  the  minister,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  field  of  labor  too  extensive  to  permit  of  the  proper 
discharge  of  pastoral  duties,  and  hence  he  feels  a  natural  and 
perhaps  proper  unwillingness  to  engage  to  perform  them ;  and 
also  his  salary  is  inadequate,  and  he  cannot  give  all  his  time  to 
the  work.  In  such  a  state  of  things  he  naturally  wishes  to  be 
as  free  as  possible  to  take  another  field  if  offered,  or  to  engage 
in  such  other  employment  as  his  necessities  may  require.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  prefers  to  remain  a  stated  supply.  And 
then  as  to  the  churches,  the  fault  is,  they  find  by  experience  that  a 
stated  supply  can  be  obtained  at  less  cost  than  a  pastor,  and 
also  that  it  is  so  much  easier  to  make  a  change  whenever  desired. 
Our  system  contemplates  permanency  between  minister  and 
people,  and  wisely  endeavors  to  restrain  '•'•  itcliiiig  ears'  or  the 
love  of  change.     The  stated  supply  system  encourages  this. 

We  have  said  that  one  ground  of  defence  of  the  stated  supply 
is,  that  he  is  virtually  an  evangelist;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  use 
of  stickling  about  a  name?  But  is  it  true?  It  might  with 
equal  truth  be  said,  the  stated  supply  is  virtually  a  pastor,  and  if 
so,  what  is  the  use  of  contending  for  a  name  and  a  form  ?  The 
truth  is  obvious.  They  are  neither  pastors  nor  evangelists.  Here 
and  there  one  may  be  found  who  approaches  very  near  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  But  yet  they  are  neither.  We  submit  that  a 
large  number  of  stated  supplies  are  nearer  being  pastors  than 
evangelists.  They  labor  for  years  in  the  same  prescribed  field, 
and  perform  the  identical  work  they  would  do  if  pastors,  and 
yet  they  are  not  pastors  in  fact.  If  ^'virtually''  is  just  as  good, 
and  the  very  same  as  *'m  fact,'  then  let  us  at  once  amend  our 
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JBook  and  our  ways,  and  dispense  with  all  the  forma  of  a  call, 
installation,  etc.  Let  us  at  once  proclaim  the  broadest  inde- 
pendency, and  tell  our  ministers  one  and  all,  Go  where  you 
please,  and  when  you  please ;  and  to  the  congregations.  Get  any 
one  you  can,  and  do  with  him  as  seems  good  in  your  own  eyes, 
and  ask  no  odds  of  Presbytery  or  any  one  else. 

The  stated  supply  system  is  taking  the  whole  control  of  the 
connectioiiS  and  relations  of  ministers  and  congregations  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  It  is  true,  that  sometimes  a  con- 
gregation asks  permission  of  Presbytery  to  employ  a  certain 
minister  or  some  one  else;  and  a  minister  asks  to  be  permitted 
to  supply  a  certain  field  or  any  place  he  may  find.  But  even 
these  forms  are  frequently  omitted,  and  sometimes  declared  to 
be  meaningless  and  useless.  If  Presbytery  rightly  and  wisely 
should  have  control  in  these  matters,  let  it  be  maintained.  If 
not,  let  it  be  abandoned.  We  do  not  like  shams,  about  such 
things  at  least.  We  do  not  like  '■^virtually'  any  more  than  we 
like  '"''ipso  facto.'' 

Let  us  then  dispense  with  stated  supplies;  and  let  us,  in 
accordance  with  our  system,  which  is,  as  we  hold,  by  divine  right, 
require  of  every  one  of  our  ministers  who  is  able  to  work,  that 
he  work  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the 
Church.  Let  such  as  are  necessary  to  instruct  in  theology,  and 
to  conduct  the  great  schemes  of  the  Church,  be  appointed  to 
their  positions,  and  then  controlled  by  the  Church;  and  let  us 
require  all  others  to  be  either  pastors  or  evangelists;  not  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  but  one  or  the  other.  When  the  pastoral 
relation  is  practicable,  let  it  be  required;  when  it  is  not,  let  the 
Presbytery  appoint  evangelists  and  control  them  as  such. 

Here  let  us  notice  one  of  the  common  errors  associated  with 
the  term  evangelist.  The  common  notion  has  been  that  an  evan- 
gelist is  a  minister  who  wanders  about  hither  and  thither,  yonder 
and  every  where,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  whose  sole  object  and 
business  is  to  wake  up  sleepy  Christians  and  convert  sinners.  A 
glorious,  work,  you  will  say  ;  and  so  it  is — a  most  glorious  work. 
We  make  no  objection  to  this  work,  but  we  do  object  to  limiting 
the  term  evangelist  to  such  only.     An  evangelist  is  one  commis- 
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sioned  and  sent  forth  into  a  small  or  a  large  field  to  do  hnjmiw- 
isterial  work  which  cannot  be  done  by  him  in  that  field  as  a 
pastor.  The  work  assigned  him  may  be  just  that  indicated' 
above.  All  ministerial  work  has  and  must  have  those  great  ends- 
in  view.  But  the  immediate  work  assigned  him  may  be  more 
limited.  He  may  be  sent  forth  to  gather  up  the  scattered  ones 
and  organise  them  into  congregations,  or  to  urge  "stated  supply" 
churches  to  seek  the  pastoral  relation,  or  to  urge  them  and 
instruct  them  in  some  great  Christian  duty  which  has  fallen  into 
neglect.  Or  he  may  be  sent  to  a  definite  and  limited  field  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  a  pastor  to  certain  feeble  flocks.  A 
minister  sent  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  do  all 
these,  or  more  specifically  any  one  of  them,  or  perhaps  other 
like  work,  is  an  evangelist  as  distinguished  from  the  settled 
pastor. 

Now,  it  has  happened  that  some  of  our  presbyteries  have 
commissioned  a  minister  and  called  him  an  evangelist  and  sent 
him  forth  to  do  just  one  or  more  of  the  things  above  specifiied). 
As  he  was  called  an  evangelist,  the  people  have  expected  that  he 
would  come  and  preach  to  them  some  great  rousing  sermons,  andl 
"get  up  a  revival."  They  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  about 
foreign  or  domestic  missions,  or  education  for  the  ministry,  or 
any  thing  else  that  hinted  at  money.  An  evangelist  should  say 
nothing  about  covetousness,  drunkenness,  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
the  like.  A  pastor  might  do  so,  but  an  evangelist  never.  If  he 
does,  they  are  offended  and  cry  him  down.  Now  all  will  admit 
that  a  pastor  ought  to  preach  about  these  things  when  there  is 
good  cause;  and  why  not  an  evangelist?  To  be  more  specific, 
ought  not  a  pastor  to  instruct  his  flock  in  the  great  Christian 
duty  of  entire  personal  consecration  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  this 
to  include  the  unreserved  consecration  of  their  property?  Surely 
none  will  object.  Now  it  too  often  happens  that  the  very 
reason  why  certain  congregations  have  no  pastor,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  an  evangelist,  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
utterly  deficient  in  the  grace  of  giving;  and  hence  here  is  the 
strongest  of  reasons  for  pressing  this  very  duty  upon  them.  But 
these  very  people  will  cry  out,  An  evangelist  should  not  handle 
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such  subjects.  Our  position,  then,  is  this:  that  the  whole  work 
of  gathering  into  and  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  here  on 
earth,  so  far  as  preaching  is  concerned,  (and  this  is  the  chief 
instrumentality,)  falls  under  the  duties  of  a  pastor  or  an  evan- 
gelist, and  hence  there  is  no  place  for  stated  supplies,  either  in 
our  received  system,  or  the  word  of  God  on  which  we  found  it. 
Stated  supply  can  be  (may  we  not  say  is,  at  least  sometimes?) 
made  a  cloak  by  both  ministers  and  congregations  to  try  to  get 
rid  of  responsibility  and  shirk  duty. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  things,  it  would  seem  that  every  Pres- 
bytery ought  to  lay  hold  of  and  set  to  work  every  one  of  its 
ministers  able  to  work,  who  is  not  already  in  a  field  assigned  him 
by  the  Church ;  and  also  lay  hold  of  every  congregation  under 
its  care  and  require  such  as  can  to  seek  for  a  pastor,  and  not 
permit  them  to  have  stated  supplies.  Such  churches  as  cannot, 
it  should  group  in  proper  fields  and  send  them  an  evangelist. 
If  so  sent  to  do  the  work  of  a  minister,  he  will  be  an  evangelist, 
whether  his  field  is  large  or  small. 

The  question  will  at  once  be  asked.  How  are  these  evangelists 
to  be  supported  ?  We  answer :  If  presbyteries  will  be  in  earnest, 
most  of  the  support  can  be  obtained  from  the  fields  occupied ; 
as  to  the  remainder,  wo  refer  to  the  able  articles  of  J.  0.  L.,  in 
the  Southern  Preshytei'ian  and  Index,  entitled  "Preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Poor,"  in  which  is  set  forth  the  duty  of  the  stronger 
to  help  the  weaker.  Let  the  true  idea  of  the  evangelist  be 
received,  and  let  the  presbyteries  not  only  appoint  them,  but  see 
by  a  strict  oversight  that  they  do  the  work  assigned  them,  and 
one  great  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  larger  congre- 
gations to  help  will  be  removed.  Let  it  be  seen  that  presby- 
teries are  determined  to  require  full  work  of  their  ministers,  or 
call  them  to  account,  and  let  it  also  be  seen  that  the  fields  into 
which  they  are  sent  are  not  able  to  afford  a  support,  and  we 
believe  help  will  be  given. 

The  writer  has  had  some  little  experience  in  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sionary cause,  and  he  has  found  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
getting  hold  of  the  hearts  and  reaching  down  into  the  pockets  of 
Christian  people,  to  be  this :  That  some  of  those  who  ?ire  Do- 
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mestic  Missionaries  are  not  fit  for  the  work.  They  lack  zeal,  or 
energy,  or  something,  and,  in  one  word,  are  inefficient.  No 
wonder  objection  is  made  to  contributing  for  the  support  of  such. 
We  have  known  of  cases  just  like  this :  a  minister  has  tried 
several  fields  and  failed  in  every  one — failed,  too,  just  where 
efliciency  on  his  part  would  have  secured  a  support.  But  he 
has  failed  in  his  work,  and  hence  the  people  have  failed  to  sustain 
him.  By-and-by,  out  of  employment,  he  makes  application  to 
some  missionary  committee  for  employment.  They  need  men  to 
tlo  the  work  which  they  have  been  appointed  to  supervise.  The 
right  sort  of  men  are  hard  to  be  found,  yet  they  hesitate.  They 
fear  the  appointment  will  not  be  for  good,  but  they  deeply  sym,- 
pathise  with  the  brother  in  his  need.  There  is  also  outside 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  thus  :  Do  give  him  a  place 
if  you  can.  The  appointment  is  reluctantly  made,  and  proves  a 
failure ;  and  much  injury  to  the  cause  in  several  ways  is  the 
inevitable  result.  Hence  we  say  again,  that  every  Presbytery 
should  take  a  firm  stand  and  require  of  each  of  its  ministers 
faithful  work — should  make  it  its  business  to  see  that  every 
minister  has  a  fair  field  and  a  fair  support,  and  is  earnestly  doing 
the  work  assigned  him.  If  presbyteries  will  take  control  and 
oee  to  the  work,  as  to  both  quantity  and  quality,  we  do  not 
think  they  will  find  the  item  of  support  so  very  difiicult.  It 
will  need  careful  and  earnest  attention,  but  will  not  be  found  so 
•utterly  unmanageable  as  now. 

In  our  judgment  the  most  pressing  necessity  in  many  of  our 
presbyteries,  is  to  select  one  of  their  very  best  men  and  send 
him  throughout  their  bounds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  stirring 
up  the  weaker  churches,  and  especially  the  stated  supply  ones, 
-to  a  much  more  earnest  efibrt  to  help  themselves,  and  also  the 
■stronger  ones  to  aid  the  weaker  in  cases  of  plain  need.  This 
one  thing  wisely  and  efiiciently  done  would  add  much  to  imme- 
diate prosperity,  and  in  the  future  its  results  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. We  would  commend  to  the  reader  the  views  and  facts 
presented  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  on  the  conduct  of  Do- 
mestic Missions  in  the  number  for  JanuWy,  1870. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

NATION. 

This  subject,  embracing  principles  of  great  and  practical 
utility,  addresses  itself  more  urgently  every  day  to  the  attention 
of  the  wise-hearted  of  the  land. 

That  we  may  escape  the  common  vagaries  which  so  often,  and 
with  so  much  danger  to  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  the 
nation,  accompany  the  excited  passions  engendered  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  politico-religious  principles,  it  is  proper  that  we  define 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  religion  is  used  in  this  paper. 

We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  philological  meaning  given 
by  Cicero,  from  relego,  to  read  again;  nor  of  Lactantius,  fronv 
^  religo,  to  bind  back;  but  we  take  the  lexicographical,  and  the 

clearly  defined  ecclesiastical  meaning,  which  is:  "An  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  obligation  to   God  as  our  Creator,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  and  love,  and  consequent  obedience  to  him." 
Such  religion  will  engender  piety,  and  embrace  a  faith,  which,  like 
a  thread  of  gold,  will  be  worked  into  the  web  of  life,  and  bindr 
together  the  entire  moral,  social,  and  civil  fabric.     "The  most 
profound    political    speculations,    however,    the    most    refined 
theories  of  government,  though  they  establish  the  fame  of  their 
authors,  will  be  found  perhaps  to  have  had  very  little  influence 
on   the  happiness  of  nations.     As  the  art  of  criticism  never 
made  an  orator  or  a  poet — though  it  enables  us  to  judge  of 
their  merits — so  the  comprehensive  speculation  of  modern  times, 
which  has  reviewed  and  compared  the  manners  and  institutions- 
of  every  age  and  country,  has  never  formed  a  wise  government 
or  a  happy  people.     It  arrives  too  late  for  that  purpose,  since  it 
owes  its  existence  to  an  extensive  survey  of  mankind,  under  a 
vast   variety   of  forms,   though  all   those   periods   of   national 
improvement  and  decay  in  which  the  happiest  efforts  of  wisdom 
and  policy  have  been  already  made.     The  welfare  of  a  nation 
depends  much  less  on  the  refined  wisdom  of  the  few,  than  on  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  many ;  and  as  moral  and  religious 
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principles  have  the  chief  influence  in  forming  that  character,  so 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  God,  a  deep  sense  of  his 
dominion,  is  among  the  first  of  those  principles.  While  we 
attend  to  the  operation  of  second  causes,  let  us  never  forget  that 
there  is  a  Being  placed  above  them  who  can  move  and  arrange 
them  at  pleasure,  and  in  whose  hands  they  never  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  his  unerring  counsel."* 

The  spirit  of  the  law  is  all  equity  and  justice;  it  is  the  sove- 
reign of  the  nation;  its  eye  is  always  on  every  subject  and  every 
interest;  but  in  its  entire  scope — in  its  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions — it  owes  its  every  excellence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  government  can  effect  but  little 
good  unless  administered  by  those  with  pure  hearts  and  culti- 
vated minds. 

In  the  material  world  there  is  a  harmony  amidst  all  its  antag- 
onisms which  prevents  any  conflict  of  laws.  In  the  moral  world, 
amidst  all  apparent  antagonisms,  there  is  no  conflict  of  duty. 
Religion  should  permeate  the  social  organisation;  and  as  we 
sustain  civil  and  political  relations  which  are  unavoidable  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  such  religion  as  ought  to  exist  in  the  citi- 
zen, should  also  appear  in  the  political  and  civil  affairs  of  the 
country. 

We,  repudiate  all  alliance  between  Church  and  State;  yet  the 
virtue  which  should  govern  the  State,  ought  to  be  reflected  from 
the  religion  of  the  citizen.  In  the  language  of  the  eloquent 
Irish  barrister  Philips,  "I  would  have  her  pure,  unpensioned, 
unstipendiary;  I  would  have  her,  in  a  word,  like  the  bow  of  the 
firmament:  her  summit  should  be  the  sky;  her  boundaries  the 
horizon ;  but  the  only  color  that  adorned  her  should  be  caught 
from  the  tear  of  earth,  as  it  exhaled,  and  glowed,  and  glittered 
in  the  sunbeams  of  the  heavens." 

Pure  religion  never  sighed  for  a  union  of  Church  and  State, 
nor  sanctioned  the  murdering  of  the  martyrs,  nor  introduced 
the  fagot  and  the  fire.     And  were  these  principles  understood 

♦Robert  Hall's  Sermon  "  On  the  Present  Crisis  ;"  delivered  in  England 
in  1803. 
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T)y  the  nominal  Christians  of  Europe,  it  would  sweep  away  their 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  give  many  of  the  churches 
there  a  power  and  a  spirituality  they  have  never  known. 

In  discussing  the  great  principle,  that  religion  is  the  life  of  a 
nation,  we  would  most  unequivocally  say,  the  politician  should 
'be  merged,  and  forever  lost,  in  the  Christian  statesman,  and  not 
ftho  Christian  in  the  politician.  Love  of  country  is  a  sacrifice, 
not  always  an  enjoyment.  Patriotism  is  a  Christian  virtue, 
often  sustained  by  the  severest  self-denial.  Our  own  once  model 
government,  as  it  was  generally  esteemed,  has  fully  confirmed 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  very  best  forms  of  government 
are  vain  without  public  virtue.  Let  us  inquire  what  is  public 
virtue.  Is  it  not  the  sum  of  private  virtue?  And  what  is 
private  virtue,  but  the  golden  fruit  of  true  and  efiicient  religion  ? 
Then,  can  any  one  doubt,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  religion 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  will  be  that  vital  national  principle 
which  will  sustain  them  in  every  public  trial ;  be  their  handmaid 
in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune;  strengthen  every  department  of 
iState,  and  stand  amidst  the  severest  storms,  the  immovable  bul- 
wark of  liberty?  Virtue  is  the  strength  of  a  nation.  The 
moral  excellence  of  all  nations  should,  and  does,  constitute  their 
power.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  boundaries  of 
•Christianity  are  not  only  the  landmarks  of  civilisation,  but 
beyond  them  dwell,  without  exception,  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

Mankind,  if  properly  instructed,  instead  of  being  mobilised 
under  hostile  banners,  and  drilled  for  the  slaughter  of  the  battle- 
.field,  would  prefer  the  workshop,  the  forum,  the  desk,  the  market, 
the  library,  the  pulpit,  where  his  moral  and  physical  nature 
would  develope,  and  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  capacity,  under 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  expand  to  the  highest  dignity 
•  of  man. 

We  are  taught  by  history,  as  well  as  common  sense,  that 
nations  work  out,  by  vice,  their  own  destruction ;  and  ^we  learn 
from  the  Bible,  that  God  designed  that  the  religious  principle,  as 
we  have  defined  it,  should  be  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Egypt  would  take  no  admonition  from  on  high.  And  after 
^several  plagues  had  fallen  upon  this  wicked  people,  Pharaoh's 
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servants,  anxious  that  the  Israelites  should  depart,  said  unto 
him,  "Knowestthou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed?"  And 
why  ?  On  account  of  the  sins  of  the  nation  they  were  subject- 
ed to  a  "darkness  which  may  be  felt." 

To  the  Israelites  God  offered  every  blessing  if  they  would 
keep  the  commandments.  "And  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land, 
and  ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid."  But 
what  an  awful,  soul-sickening  curse  did  God  inflict  upon  them 
that  despised  his  statutes.  "And  I  will  set  my  face  against 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies."  The  face  of 
God  set  against  a  nation !  This  is  no  sketch  of  the  imagination  ; 
man's  imagination  can  never  realise  its  awfulness;  only  its  dread 
reality  can  be  felt;  and  we  know  that  it  is  true,  it  is  the  hand  of 
God  in  history. 

Religion  takes  hold  of  a  man  morally,  socially,  and  politi- 
cally. The  early  constitution  of  society  was  formed  before 
the  state  had  any  existence.  To  the  family  the  state  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  origin,  and  civil  society  reaches  its  highest  end 
as  a  more  extended  family  bound  together  by  domestic  ties. 
From  the  union  of  the  first  couple  beneath  the  shades  of 
Paradise,  to  the  time  of  the  moveable  habitations  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  domestic  society  is  every  where  seen;  it  arose 
to  the  social  and  civil  state,  and  the  grand  old  patriarchs  were 
alike  the  head  of  the  family  circle,  and  of  the  social  and  the 
civil  government. 

An  immense  error  has  been  imbibed  from  our  early  studies  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  philosophy,  as  well  as  from  their  jurispru- 
dence, in  supposing  that  the  state  or  commonwealth  existed 
before  the  family  government;  and  that  the  state  received  from 
civil  society  its  constitution.  This  vast  error  has  corrupted  the 
tone  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  political  philosophy,  as  to  the 
priority  of  the  origin  of  the  two  societies,  domestic  and  civil ; 
for  historically  and  logically  the  former  is  not  only  older,  but  the 
true  source  and  fountain-head  of  the  latter.  We  rest  this  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  which  is  in  truth  the  book 
of  humanity.  Open  at  its  beginning.  We  read  nothing  of 
affairs  of  state;  of  empires,  or  of  monarchy  ;  not  a  syllable  ia 
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whispered  of  politics;  but  the  pure  and  peacefur  breath  of 
domestic  society  animates  the  family  circle,  and  kindles  into  a 
brighter  blaze  the  light  of  civil  liberty,  as  it  burns  with  reflect- 
ed purity  and  lustre  from  its  native  hearthstone.  Here  religion 
was  the  master  spirit.  From  the  necessity  of  protection  to  the 
family  sprang  the  state,  and  the  power  of  civil  society.  This 
may  not  be  the  theory  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Europe 
from  which  much  that  is  scholastic  in  America  was  borrowed; 
which  maintains  the  doctrine  of  what  is  denominated  "the  social 
compact,"  and  the  falsity  that  civil  society  is  the  arbitrary  work 
of  man.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  we  hope  there  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  civil  power 
is  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  family  power ;  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  "For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God." 

This  brings  us  to  the  only  philosophical  theory  in  reference  to 
the  origin  of  civil  power,  which  is,  that  it  springs  from  the 
union  of  families,  for  the  mutual  exercise  of  rights,  which,  if 
necessary,  must  be  protected  by  force.  That  this  system  is 
unchangeable  is  not  pretended ;  for,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
history,  rights  have  been  overthrown,  and  sometimes  irremedi- 
ably prostrated  by  force.  But  recognising  as  we  do  the  truth  of 
the  premises  laid  down,  it  must  seem  clear  to  the  understanding 
of  all  who  will  reason  fairly  and  logically  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  religious  principle  implanted  by  Deity,  and  nurtured  in  the 
bosom  of  domestic  society,  should  naturally  expand  and  be  con- 
ducted with  a  kind  and  genial  current  into  the  great  heart  of 
civil  society,  whose  function  it  is  to  regulate  the  action  of  the 
multiplied  and  ever  increasing  domestic  circles  which  make  the 
nation. 

This  does  not  recognise  the  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state  with  the  forms  or  creeds  of  religion  ;  nor  the  recognition 
of  any  Church  by  the  laws ;  but  simply  that  the  principle  of 
religion,  carried  from  the  domestic  circle,  and  intermingled  with 
the  pure  and  lofty  ideas  which  give  life  and  dignity  to  civil 
society,  ought,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  must  direct 
and  regulate  the  machinery  of*  state  along  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Then  we  shall  see  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  the  recipro- 
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cal  influence  of  the  principle  of  moral  excellence  in  the  domestic 
circles,  (the  aggregate  of  which  makes  the  body  politic,)  and  in 
the  state,  which  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  people  in  a  different 
and  representative  form.  We  shall  see,  as  history  teaches — 
both  sacred  and  profane — that  when  the  fountain  is  corrupt,  the 
stream  will  be  so;  and  when  we  read  of  the  very  many  instances 
of  civil  society  being  undermined,  and  proud  fabrics  of  state 
being  overthrown,  it  has  always  been  made  patent  by  the  his- 
toric pen,  that  virtue  had  departed  from  its  people;  and  the 
principle  of  religidn — that  "  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
nation  " — had  ceased  to  be  felt  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  law-makers.  The  history  of  civilisation  has  been 
written  more  in  blood  and  crime,  than  in  commemoration  of 
virtue  and  moral  and  religious  principle. 

In  contemplating  the  influence  of  this  principle,  as  it  affects 
the  prosperity  of  a  people,  its  working  among  the  Jews  is  most 
striking  as  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  moral  power,  and  as  an 
element  of  strength  in  a  nation. 

How  far  their  history  is  typical  of  Christianity  we  cannot 
decide;  but  it  is  evident,  when  they  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
moral  law,  they  were  strong  as  a  people  and  prospered  as  a 
nation.  When  they  were  right,  God  was  with  them,  and  they 
succeeded,  fortune  smiled,  and  happiness  was  theirs;  when  they 
were  wrong,  God  withdrew  his  protection  from  them,  and  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  disaster. 

We  present  no  new  doctrine;  for  such  we  endeavor  always  to 
handle  with  careful  scrutiny,  if  not  to  avoid.  Periculosum  est  res 
novas  et  inusitatas  inducere.  But,  that  the  religious  principle 
should  be  the  life  of  a  nation,  we  think  fully  and  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  words  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  as  he  was  being  pre- 
pared to  be  laid  away  by  angel  hands  "on  Nebo's  lonely  moun- 
tain." The  blessings  of  obedience,  or  the  curses  of  disobedience, 
marked  the  weal  or  woe  of  this  great  nation.  It  was  by  the  will 
of  God  that  the  law  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet, 

And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen 
On  the  deathless  page,  truth  half  so  sage, 

As  he  laid  down  for  men. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  nations  have  acquired  vast  strength 
by  the  exercise  of  wicked  means.  The  history  of  the  past  pre- 
sents to  our  view  the  pathway  of  national  power  strewn  with 
every  species  of  crime;  but  when  their  giddy  heights  were 
reached,  how  suddenly  they  fell,  as  the  sun  of  their  glory  went 
down  in  clouds  of  darkness ! 

Greece,  and  then  Rome,  followed  the  downward  path  that  the 
Jewish  nation  had  trod,  and  with  more  melancholy  reflections ;  for, 
while  Jerusalem  may  be  rebuilt  from  the  broken  fragments  of  her 
scattered  and  yet  ungathered  nationality,  there  will  be  none  to- 
claim  a  parentage  from  the  heights  of  Attica,  nor  the  seven 
hilled  city  of  the  Ctesars ;  for  as  their  glory  was  extinguished  in 
a  night  of  dark  and  stormy  wickedness,  there  was  no  promise 
that  the  light  of  a  bright  and  beauteous  morn  should  ever  dawn 
to  them. 

Many  wise  and  good  men  hailed  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789  as  shadowing  forth  an  event  productive  of  extensive  bene- 
fit. Who  now  will  deny  that  the  leaders  of  this  revolution  com- 
mitted every  species  of  crime,  from  the  absence  of  something 
higher  than  political  principles  to  control  their  action? 

Why  is  this  dark  side  of  the  historic  page  so  frightfully  true? 
Statesmen,  who  should  be  moral  philosophers,  with  that  wisdom 
which  is  graced  by  every  Christian  virtue,  can  well  direct  their 
investigations  to  the  answer  of  this  question,  and  can  determine 
also  what  the  government  has  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  a 
people's  nationality?  We  know  why  Israel  fell ;  why  Greece, 
and  Rome ;  and  what  induced  the  dark  ages.  Would  not  the 
proper  development  of  the  religious  principle  have  averted  these 
world-wide  wars  ?  Would  not  nations  under  the  influence  of  this 
principle,  like  the  sculptured  marble  beneath  a  dry  and  pure 
atmosphere,  and  a  clear,  constant  sunshine,  but  harden  and 
endure  through  countless  ages  ? 

This  last  question  has  never  been  answered  by  the  history  of 
the  past ;  patriotism,  religion  would  fain  answer  it,  in  the  effort  to 
to  prove  the  abiding  necessity  of  an  alliance  between  the  religious 
and  national  sentiment,  which  would  sustain  that  indissoluble 
tie,  which  would  bind  the  two  circles  of  society — the  civil  and  the 
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domestic — in  a  common  bond.  But  with  all  the  light  of  sacred  and 
profane  history  before  us,  how  can  it  be  denied  that  nations  fall 
^because  they  lack  the  vital  force  of  the  religious  principle,  and 
•^have  a  mere  temporal  existence,  with  their  rewards  and  punish- 
ments? The  evil  passions  which  belong  to  man  he  mingles  with 
the  principles,  and  carries  into  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, which,  unrestrained  by  virtue,  ever  destroys  the  entire 
civil  fabric;  this  is  the  Vox  Dei,  else  the  interpretations  of  the 
dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  vision  of  the  trembling 
Belshazzar,  are  alike  inexplicable ;  and  the  calamities  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  over  which  for  many  centuries  the 
bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  rested,  while  around  its 
i?hores  bituminous  vapors  are  ever  floating,  to  no  purpose  "  are 
«et  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire."* 

Let  us  discuss  this  question  a  little  more,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  moral  principle  as  derived  from,  and  illus- 
trated by,  the  Christian  religion  is  not  the  true  and  only  basis  of 
civil  order. 

In  the  violation  of  the  moral  law  the  punishments  were  extend- 
ed to  the  Jews  in  their  national  character:  their  sins  were 
national,  their  punishments  were  national.  To  man  it  was 
given  to  govern  the  earth  in  equity  and  in  righteousness.  "For 
God  has  formed  man  in  his  wisdom  to  have  dominion  over  the 
creation  which  he  had  made,  and  order  the  earth  in  equity  and 
righteousnes."t  This,  it  is  true,  is  an  apocryphal  authority, 
and  only  to  be  treated  as  other  human  writings ;  yet  it  is  replete 
with  truth,  and  forms  a  just  commentary  on  the  subject  we  have 
under  discussion.  That  such  a  point  has  yet  been  reached,  none 
will  assert ;  yet  how  beautifully  does  it  accord  with  the  inspired 
book,  which  says:  "Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
he  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God."|      And  how  delight- 
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ful  the  thought — the  holy  city  which  John  saw  descending  from 
heaven  each  day  and  hour  the  hand  of  man  is  building  on  earth  T 

This  discussion,  thus  far  presented  as  it  has  been  upon  sug- 
gestions derived  from  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  examples  from 
profane  history,  leads  us  along  those  walks  from  which  a  practi- 
cal philosophy  should  draw  such  lessons  as  will  instruct  men  in 
their  duty  to  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  God. 

The  religious  principle  is  to  the  nation,  what  the  blood  is  to 
the  human  system :  the  one  sustains  the  health  of  the  body 
politic,  as  the  other  does  the  strength  of  the  man.  But  the 
most  impressive  lesson  taught  from  the  trials  and  the  experience 
of  the  world  is,  that  religion — religion  in  that  sense  in  which  we 
have  defihed  it,  and  used  it  in  this  article — is  the  only  conser- 
vative force  in  human  society;  notwithstanding  the  many  fear- 
ful and  destructive  misapplications  under  its  name,  of  principles 
which  were  alone  from  Satan. 

We  are  far  from  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  religious  principle 
by  bringing  it  to  a  level  with  politics,  but  would  always  endea- 
vor to  elevate  principles  of  state  to  the  pure  and  sublime  stand- 
ard of  religion ;  not  by  uniting  into  a  common  organisation  the 
institutions  of  Church  and  State;  nor  by  the  slightest  inter- 
mingling of  a  jurisprudence  which  should  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct one  from  the  other.  But,  is  it  not  the  beauty  and  force  of 
a  practical  religion  that  it  can  infuse  its  principles  into  the  moral 
character  of  the  state,  and  be  the  means  of  urging  it  on  t© 
purity  of  action  without  the  slightest  compromise  of  its  distinc- 
tive functions  and  purposes  ? 

It  was  not  religion  that  forced  the  French  towards  the  clos« 
of  the  18th  century  to  get  drunk  on  blood  that  the  nation  might 
vomit  crime.  The  Church  was  corrupt;  the  religious  tone  of  the 
nation  was  vitiated;  those  sweet  and  sacred  bonds  which  unite 
the  civil  and  the  domestic  societies  were  severed;  the  fountain 
from  which  should  have  flowed  streams  of  living  water  fertilizing 
the  land  had  lost  its  power  for  good.  "Spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places"  had  produced  unbelief  in  the  nation.  If  the 
Church  of  France  ever  had  a  perfect  organisation,  (which  few 
will  admit,)  then  might  every  Christian  in   the  land  dread  the 
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realisation  of  the  ancient  maxim :  Optimi  cujusque  pessima 
eorruptio. 

The  history  of  every  age  assures  us  that  nations  have  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  ruin  whenever  they  have  departed  from 
the  religious  principle;  and  whenever  it  ceased  to  act  as  their 
chart  and  compass,  the  ship  of  state  tossed  and  broken  by  angry 
winds  has  foundered  and  gone  down  as  it  were  like  the  Spanish 
Armada,  between  the  storms  of  two  mighty  oceans — the  oeean 
of  air  above,  and  of  the  waters  beneath. 

The  industry  and  the  wealth  of  a  nation  constitute  the  great 
forces  which  impel  it  along  the  highway  of  civilisation;  but 
along  this  pathway  lies  an  awful  gulf,  into  which  experience 
teaches  us,  every  nation  that  has  fallen  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  abuse  of  wealth,  misapplied  knowledge,  and  a  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  nothing  but  an  energetic  and  sustained 
effort  against  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  wickedness  can 
restrain  this  proclivity  of  nations  to  ruin.  And  here  we  are 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of  Pere 
Hyacinthe,  to  make  the  following  quotation:  "That  civilisation, 
which  is  founded  on  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world, 
has  achieved  the  highest  success  in  private  and  public  fortune. 
It  is  by  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness 
that  man  has  been  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  world." 

Is  not  God's  absolute  power  shown  under  the  type  of  a 
potter?  *'0  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  the 
potter  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Behold  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's 
hands,  so  are  ye  in  my  hands,  0  house  of  Israel."  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  this  threatening  was  exclusively  against  Israel;  the 
ensuing  verse  is  full  and  explicit  as  to  God's  dealing  with  wicked 
nations. 

"At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  con- 
cerning a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy 
it:  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation 
and  concerning  a  kingdom   to  build  and  to  plant  it."*     In  the 
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experience  of  the  world  the  desolation  of  the  Jews  is  not  by 
many  instances  the  only  evidence  of  God's  hand  being  upon 
wicked  nations ;  but  history,  strengthened  by  the  word  of  God 
as  written  in  the  Scriptures,  plainly  indicates  that  nations  are 
planted  and  destroyed  according  to  the  will  of  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

Israel  suffered  a  desolating  plague  because  of  the  sin  of  David, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  body  politic.  Upon  the  same  principle 
the  posterity  of  Saul  were  executed  on  account  of  his  sins 
towards  the  Gibeonites. 

The  sins  of  many  generations  are  visited  upon  one  when  the 
cup  of  their  iniquity  is  full;  for  Christ  speaking  to  the  Jews 
said,  "That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  bloodshed 
upon  the  earth ;  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  unto  the 
blood  of  Zecharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  these  things 
shall  come  upon  this  generation."* 

The  deductions  of  philosophy  ought  always  to  be  made  prac- 
tical, by  showing  an  application  of  its  principles  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, either  as  they  affect  the  social,  the  civil,  or  religious 
elements  of  society. 

The  religious  principle  has  not  existed  in  the  domestic  and 
civil  orders  in  the  United  States  with  that  purity  which  makes 
it  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  this  part  of  our  article  we  are 
not  driven  to  search  among  the  records  of  history,  nor  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  views  of  writers;  but  living  among  the 
people,  enjoying  a  knowledge  of  their  virtues,  and  being  capa- 
ble of  seeing  an  accurate  delineation  of  their  views  constantly 
before  us,  we  speak  with  that  conviction  which  is  but  the  result 
of  daily  observation. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  going  out  of  the  record  of  history  to  say,  we 
doubt  if  the  religious  principle  ever  existed  to  much  extent 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  body  politic. 

It  was  right  in  the  States  to  reject  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  State  as  it  existed  in  England. 

*Matt.  xiii.  35,  3G. 
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It  was  impossible  to  maintain  under  the  republican  forms  of 
government  that  were  established  in  the  United  States  any 
political  connexion  between  Church  and  State.  How,  then,  it 
will  be  asked,  can  this  vital  principle  ever  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  nation  so  as  to  maintain  civil  purity — a  purity  which  shall 
be  reflected  from  every  branch  of  the  government  ?  Our  answer 
to  this  question  is,  it  must  start  from  the  domestic  circle — the 
very  cradle  of  its  nationality ;  there  it  must  germinate,  and 
spread  from  family  to  family  until  it  pervades  the  entire  com- 
munity. And  as  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  that  from  the 
domestic  order  arose  the  state,  that  is,  the  goverment  or  the  civil 
order,  so  must  its  principles  be  derived  from  its  original  source. 
Was  this  done  in  the  United  States?  A  glance  at  its  history 
will  answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  There  was  a  reason 
for  all  this,  the  Established  Church  being  left  without  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  state,  and  having  little  or  no  piety  soon  began  to 
seek  strength  and  court  popularity  by  seeking  the  favor  of  the 
rich.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  the  cavalier  who  settled  to 
80  large  an  extent  the  Southern  States  cared  but  little  for 
religion;  and  the  Established  Church  relied  for  support  upon 
those  who  cared  but  little  for  it.  The  other  denominations^ 
though  unitedly  the  majority,  were  individually  small,  and  their 
influence  unfelt  beyond  the  domestic  circle.  At  the  North  the 
different  denominations  began  to  struggle  for  supremacy;  and 
their  pulpits  became  quite  too  often  rostrums  for  political 
harangues.  They  never  rightly  understood  the  theory  of  our 
government,  and  the  application  of  the  religious  principle  to  the 
civil  order;  but  mixing  religion  and  politics,  instead  of  influen- 
cing the  politics  of  the  nation  by  moral  and  religious  principle*, 
they  prostrated  what  should  have  been  the  principle  of  religion 
at  the  footstool  of  party,  and  made  party  questions  a  religious 
test,  until  the  distinctive  bearings  of  religion  were  merged  intO' 
political  questions;  and  what  there  was  of  religion,  lost  sight  of 
in  the  race  for  office  and  the  contest  for  political  success.  Thi& 
in  a  great  measure  brought  on  the  civil  war;  this  led  the  Nortk 
and  West  into  a  practical  infidelity,  which  took  pride  and  plea- 
sure in   denouncing,   and,  finally,  in  breaking  down  the  Bible- 
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sustained  institution  of  slavery.  Infidelity  in  all  classes  leads  to 
corruption,  first  in  the  domestic  circle.  Tfiat  it  is  spreading 
fearfully  and  destructively  at  the  North  is  not  denied.  From 
the  domestic  circle,  it  extends  to  the  civil  order.  Tha^  it  ha& 
reached  this  point  at  the  North  and  West,  we  need  no  stronger 
evidence  than  the  unblushing  exhibition  of  the  many  crimes  that 
disgrace  the  legislation  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  the- 
States  overrun  by  the  Federal  armies.  This  is  the  result  of 
political  and  social  depravity,  and  has  been  produced  by  the  cor- 
ruptions alike  of  the  Church  and  the  State — the  one  adopting  a- 
time-serving  policy;  the  other  forgetting  or  circumventing  those- 
national  covenants  which  secure  our  .liberties. 

The  Church  can  ride  in  safety  through  the  deluge  of  crime^ 
but  only  in  her  own  ark — not  in  the  ark  of  the  State.  It  is  one- 
of  the  fatal  errors  of  our  Northern  brethren  that  they  used  the 
influence  of  the  Church  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  existing  order  of  society.  This  subver- 
sion was  accomplished  in  placing  in  a  civil  capacity  the  igno- 
rance and  the  degraded  vice  of  the  negro  on  a  level  with  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  white  citizen  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  it  has  degraded  the  white  man,  rather  than  elevated  the 
negro  in  any  moral  sense.  It  was  a  matter  the  Church  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  civil  government  is  not  one- 
de  jure^  but  purely  and  simply  de  facto. 

In  regard  to  conflicts  between  existing  governments,  or  a&^ 
respects  movements  in  society  to  effect  political  changes,  a  sound 
scriptural  doctrine  will  ever  proclaim  an  entire  absence  of  all 
control ;  not  even  the  slightest  desire  to  interfere  on  the  part  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  is  this  unwarranted  usurpation  by  the 
Churches  North  and  West  that  has  so  impaired  the  dignity, 
and  cast  such  indelible  stains  upon  their  piety.  Not  only  has 
the  Church  suffered,  but  civil  society  has  been  disorganised  by 
its  malicious  interference. 

A  church  organisation,  like  the  interest  of  the  body  politic, 
should  be  homogeneous;  but  can  any  one  fail  to  observe  that,  by 
the  action  of  the  Northern  and  Western  Churches  they  have  not 
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only  destroyed  all  homogeneity  among  themselves,  but  by  carry- 
ing their  vain  and  wicked  philosophy  as  far  as  they  could  into 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  they  have  produced  an  antagonism  in 
the  elements  of  civil  society  which  they  can  never  allay? 

The  very  measure  the  Churches  North  and  West  forced  upon 
the  nation  as  a  feature  of  religion — the  abolition  of  slavery — 
has  enhanced  the  antagonism  of  Northern  and  Southern  society 
morally,  socially,  and  civilly.  Emancipation  was  a  wicked  and 
unscriptural  act;  made  in  part  by  the  interference  of  the  Church 
with  civil  affairs;  but  the  crowning  sin  of  the  entire  scheme  was 
the  effort  to  enfranchise  the  negro;  this  was  against  human 
reason,  as  well  as  human  right,  by  forcing  into  a  higher  and 
purer  system  of  civilisation  the  vice  and  ignorance  of  the  negro, 
who  as  a  class  has  been  separated  by  the  hand  of  God  from  the 
white  race.  Human  rights  are  not  fixed,  nor  can  they  ever  be ; 
but  as  God  has  made  them  variable  and  uncertain  in  all  that 
pertains  to  human  life,  so  will  they  remain  throughout  all  time. 
The  interference  of  the  churches  in  civil  affairs  destroyed  what- 
ever there  was  of  the  religious  principle  that  should  bind  a  nation 
in  concord,  by  inducing  the  government  to  adopt  sectional  legis- 
lation ;  oppressive  to  one  party,  and  pandering  to  the  interests 
as  well  as  feeding  the  wicked  passions  of  the  others. 

■  If  that  religious  principle,  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
show  was  the  vital  element  of  a  nation  had  existed  in  the 
domestic  circle  and  continued  as  a  family  link  to  bind  society 
together  in  bonds  of  a  true  charity,  until  enlarging  itself  into 
every  fibre  of  civil  society — which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  domestic  circle — their  purity  would  have  illustrated 
the  jurisprudence  of  our  national  government,  justice  shone 
from  every  legislative  hall,  and  this  country  been  spared  the 
horrors  of  a  dreadful,  devastating,  and  bloody  civil  war — the  evil 
effects  of  which  were  increased  by  the  increase  of  every  wicked 
passion  known  to  man,  after  it  was  supposed  the  banner  of  peace 
had  been  again  unfurled  over  the  entire  land. 

The  power  of  the  throne  is  often  the  reflection  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  which  will  never  be  restrained  by  justice 
fio  long  as  mankind  are  devoted  to  every  selfish  interest,  and  con- 
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tinue  to  repudiate  the  principle  of  religion  in  their  civil  admin- 
istration. 

The  footprints  of  history  since  the  Advent  are  marked  with 
blood ;  and  many  a  page  is  stained  with  crime  on  account  of  the 
evil  principles  which  have  worked  themselves  into  the  Church, 
and  become  prominent  in  the  world  by  infusing  their  poison  into 
the  political  elements  of  nations.  Europe  has  proved  the  truth 
of  this  remark  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  by 
more  than  a  thousand  battle-fields  and  centuries  of  protracted 
war.  Alas !  the  lust  of  money  entering  the  temples  of  God  will 
•ever  explain  the  cause  of  so  many  direful  calamities  which  have 
•cursed  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  from  which  we  fear  the 
•ecclesiastic  bodies  of  the  United  States  are  receiving  the  same 
destructive  taint,  many  of  whose  preachers,  of  various  hues  and 
•dogmas,  become  politicians  and  seek  to  convert  the  pulpit  into  a 
rostrum ;  and  instead  of  serving  God  at  home,  but  illy  serve  their 
country  in  State  Legislatures,  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  Church  is  a  sublime  theme;  and 
while  the  politician  and  the  state-craftsman,  with  all  the  devices 
of  political  subtlety,  may  often  in  a  public  sense  throw  clouds 
over  its  pure  purposes  and  prevent  its  mission  from  its  true 
object,  yet  this  nature  is  to  be  fullj  exercised  and  developed. 
God  has  established  a  Church  on  earth ;  and  as  the  mother  is 
older  than  the  child,  the  Church  is  older  than  Christianity,  if  by 
this  is  meant  the  last  form  in  which  the  true  religion  is  set  forth; 
but  the  Church  of  God,  dating  from  the  fall  of  man,  is  now  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Pious  people  before  the  Advent  was  actuated 
by  the  same  principles  as  the  followers  of  Christ  now  are.  The 
•old  and  the  new  dispensations  must  be  in  spirit  the  same.  Christ 
•came  not  to  annul  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it. 

We  believe  Christ  established  his  Church  on  earth.  It  has  a 
'Corporate  body,  a  corporate  life,  and  a  constantly  increasing 
numerical  existence.  Its  corporate  body  is  known  by  its  doc- 
trines and  its  forms  of  worship;  and  men  have  given  to  this  cor- 
porate body  names  by  which  its  component  parts  are  designated 
until  they  have  become  denominational ;  and  fraught  with  sec- 
tarianism until  they  are  often  disturbed  by  unchristian  bitterness. 
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It  will  ever  be  admitted,  however,  that  among  all  these 
orthodox  churches  are  many  lovely  and  pious  Christians,  who 
have  been  made  so  by  "the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,"  notwithstanding  differences  on  doctrinal  points. 

But  it  is  a  source  of  immense  grief  to  reflect  that  denomi- 
nations are  so  sectarian,  so  fully  indicating  the  meaning  of  the 
word  seco  from  which  the  term  is  derived,  that  in  their  unholy 
temper  they  would  sever  the  body  of  Christ;  showing  too  plainly 
in  this  country  that  their  sentiments  as  well  as  their  piety  are 
shaped  by  sectional  or  distinct  territorial  lines,  as  well  as  by 
denominational  creeds;  and  instead  of  being  bound  together  by 
cords  of  brotherly  love,  they  exhibit  the  excitement,  the  spleen^ 
the  passion,  and  often  the  venom  of  the  politician  and  the  ava- 
ricious extortioner  in  their  reach  after  place  or  pelf,  as  they 
mingle  the  character  of  the  professing  Christian  with  the  worst 
representatives  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  in  many  instances  tenets  are  dogmas 
which  serve  but  to  indicate  the  names  of  churches.  But  if  we 
consider  the  nature  of  Christianity,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessarily 
pervaded  by  a  spirituality  which  does  not  originate  with  man; 
nor  could  it  have  sprung  from  a  race  so  benighted.  Upon  doc- 
trinal points  let  the  theologian  discuss  and  dissent;  the  tVue 
Christian  will  ever  have  the  consolation  of  the  evangelist:  "If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God." 

The  visible  Church  can  only  judge  of  the  character  of  its 
members  by  their  works  and  their  conversation,  and  this  is  the 
test  which,  when  it  points  in  the  right  way,  we  all  honor  and 
appreciate. 

With  the  mind  we  give  our  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  we  are  imbued  with  what  appears  to  each 
the  beautiful  and  scriptural  theology  of  the  respective  denomi- 
nations. They  are  each  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  practical  sense 
true,  for  the  mind  makes  them  so ;  but  does  the  mind  re- 
spond to  those  principles  of  which  man  can  never  judge?  those 
principles  on  which  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  is  built ;  prin- 
ciples which  had  a  beginning  before  denominations  were  thought 
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of,  and  which  will  live  after  the  pages  on  which  creeds  are  printed 
shall  be  lost,  and  their  dogmas  remembered  no  more  forever. 

But  let  the  denominations 'adhere  to  their  respective  creeds; 
let  the  different  Christian  Churches  open  wide  their  doors  to  the 
.entrance  of  sinners — for  such  are  the  places  God  has  appointed 
for  them — and  after  having  entered  these  Churches,  let  them 
<;ontinue  to  believe,  and  pray  God  to  give  them  the  faith  to  feel 
that  among  true  Christians  of  all  denominations  there  is  the 
^unification,  not  of  sectional  Churches,  but  of  principle  and  of 
piety,  which  places  them  all  in  a  common  Church.  This  is  the 
•spiritual  Church,  and  here  Christians  are  one;  here  they  have  a 
common  succession  which  makes  them  all  heirs  of  Christ ;  here 
they  have  a  common  baptism  which  purifies  them  all  with  the 
•came  faith ;  here  they  have  a  common  communion  which  illus- 
trates the  beautiful  truth  of  free  grace  and  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  which  will  make  sure  the  calling  and  election  of  every  true 
.and  pious  Christian. 

In  the  numerous  discussions  which  in  every  age  have  agitated 
rthe  political  and  moral  world,  we  have  seen  from  the  days  of  the 
-earliest  philosophers  theories  rise  and  pass  away  with  passing 
.generations  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean.  And,  alas !  how  fleet- 
ing have  been  the  forms  of  government,  which  it  seems  the  world 
has  rather  considered  a  curse  than  a  benefit.  Ail  the  skill  and 
refinement  of  science,  bearing  the  majestic  impress  of  human 
intellect,  have  failed  to  stamp  either  immutability  or  purity  on 
any  thing  produced  by  the  hand  or  mind  of  man.  Small  com- 
munities bind  themselves  together,  and  as  the  circle  increases 
they  become  a  powerful  nation.  This  assemblage  of  communi- 
ties are  united  junder  the  immutability  of  law  ;  but  the  ages  of 
'the  past  have  witnessed  the  death  and  extinction  of  many 
nations  also  under  the  immutability  of  law.  And  why?  The 
stern  language  of  St.  Paul,  "By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,"  extends  from  the  individual  to  the 
-community,  and  from  the  community  to  the  nation,  and  answers 
at  once  the  question,  why  so  many  nations  apparently  strong 
:and  prosperous  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
'what  is  that  answer  ?  Sin.     God  has  given  us  ensamples  which 
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extend  through  the  entire  history  of  the  Jews;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  this  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world.  As  the 
smiles  of  heaven  were  upon  this  chosen  nation  when  they  obeyed 
the  law,  so  was  the  frown  of  the  Creator  upon  it  when  it  dis- 
obeyed ;  and  to  the  present  day  has  the  historic  page  been 
repeating  the  immutability  of  the  law,  that  the  religious  princi- 
ple is  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Among  all  nations  there  is,  if  properly  understood,  a  commu- 
nity of  interest.  Solidarity  expresses  the  true  idea,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  French  Communists,  from  whom  we  take  the  word ;, 
but  in  a  Christian  sense,  in  which,  as  a  people,  we  share  what 
there  is  of  honor  or  dishonor,  what  there  is  of  sin  or  of  righte- 
ousness. The  unity  of  mankind,  alike  in  the  apostasy,  as  of  the 
people  of  God  in  the  atonement,  is  the  great  Bible  doctrine  that 
none  dare  dispute.  On  this  point  a  distinguished  modern  author- 
and  eloquent  divine  has  juStly  said:  *' There  is  something  more 
than  the  man — there  is  humanity;  humanity  which  falls  as  one- 
in  Adam,  and  in  every  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  humanity 
that  is  lifted  up  as  one  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  every  one  of  the- 
brethren  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wheresoever  falls  the  stroke  of 
supreme  justice,  what  individual,  or  what  country  soever  it  may 
smite,  it  punishes  and  redeems  at  once  the  whole  race  of  man  ii^ 
each  one  of  its  victims — each  a  victim  of  wrath  marked  before- 
hand for  punishment,  if  he  be  more  guilty ;  each  a  victim  of 
propitiation,  offering  himself  for  expiation,  if  he  be  more  in- 
nocent, or  rather,  if  he  be  less  impure;"*  or  as  we  would  say, 
if  he  has  laid  hold  by  faith  on  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the 
gospel. 

There  are  individual  sins;  and  yet  the  word  of. God  speaks  of 
sin  as  the  one  sin  of  the  world:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Is  it  not  a  fair  and  reason- 
able doctrine  to  construe  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  to  be, 
that,  in  addition  to  our  separate  sins,  there  are  great  national 
and  inseparable  ones  that  connect  us  with  the  transgressions  of* 
the  race,  by  which  the  collective  weight  lies  not  alone  upon  the 
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individual,  but  is  visited  indiscriminately  upon  entire  communi- 
ties, and  even  the  most  powerful  nations? 

If,  then,  there  be  an  aggregation  of  sin  which  draws  down 
upon  nations  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  as  temporal  punish- 
ments— the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
traced  the  hand  of  God  in  sacred  and  profane  history — then  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  those  nations  which,  as  nations,  serve 
God,  by  cultivating  the  religious  principle,  will  be  saved  from  the 
violent  and  destructive  moral  and  political  storms  which  have  so 
often  overtaken  those  whose  career  and  ultimate  death,  as  they 
have  been  swept  down  the  tide  of  time,  have  tinged  every  cur- 
rent they  touched  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  hue.  How  plea- 
sant and  delightful  to  think,  while  passing  along  this  earthly 
pathway,  as  the  domestic  circles  enlarge  and  expand  with  the 
growth  of  society,  until  they  form  what  is  known  to  civilisation 
as  the  body  politic,  that  the  same  religious  principle  which  should 
actuate  and  enliven  the  homestead  and  the  social  and  civiJ 
circles,  should  also  give  life  to  the  nation ;  and  the  God  of  the 
family  altar  be  alike  recognised  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
political  and  civil  temple. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  the  introduction  of  sin,  a  change 
passed  upon  the  entire  world;  and  as  it  extended  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  domestic  circle,  so  it  reached  to  the  uttermost 
branches  of  civil  society.  Sin  has  been  multiplying  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world;  and  as  it  increases  in  extent,  so  does  it 
in  intensity. 

St.  Paul  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Romans  discusses  the  principle, 
that  sin,  little  by  little,  reached  its  height  among  heathen 
nations,  until  its  ravages  were  appalling.  There  is  the  deterio- 
ration of  individual  character  under  the  influence  of  sin  which 
exhibits  itself  to  our  daily  observation;  and  wherever  we  look 
on  the  boundless  historic  field,  we  see  that  the  ruin  it  brings  to 
individuals  is  but  illustrative  of  its  greater  devastation  on 
nations.  Its  great  volume  is  constantly  swelling  as  age  after 
age  gives  in  its  contributions,  and  the  confluence  of  many  streams 
makes  the  mighty  current  of  corruption  that  washes  away  the 
foundations  of  national  virtue,  and  sooner  or  later  the  nation  itself. 
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Where  is  the  remedy  ?  Under  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
man's  free  agency,  there  is  one.  Patriotism  is  a  great  national 
principle  and  acquires  strength  in  its  exercise;  and  its  untold 
sacrifices  are  demanded,  and  as  freely  given.  When  a  country 
is  invaded,  how  often  is  every  thing  of  value  thrown  upon  its 
altars,  and  then  thereon  the  living  body  laid  as  a  burning  sac- 
rifice. 

It  is  this  pervading  love  of  country  divested  of  all  selfishness 
which  urges  a  nation  to  its  defence;  and  it  is  patriotism  as  a 
principle,  not  a  passion,  that  saves,  and  protects,  and  preserves  it. 

But  there  is  a  more  destructive  foe  to  nations  than  foreisn 
armies:  it  is  the  devil;  and  when  he  unfurls  his  blackened  and 
pestilential  banner  over  nations,  and  seeks,  as  he  always  does, 
•conquest  on  an  extensive  scale — though  he  never  overlooks  the 
smallest  gain — then,  like  patriotism  when  aroused  against  a 
human  foe,  let  the  religious  principle  extend  with  the  same  infec- 
tious sympathy  from  heart  to  heart,  and  the  life  of  the  nation 
will  be  preserved. 

The  devil,  notwithstanding  his  sly  insinuating  address,  his 
assumed  boldness  and  braggart  manner,  and  his  frequent  and 
alarming  success,  is  a  most  arrant  coward;  he  is  afraid  of  one 
ray  of  moral  light;  of  one  little  glittering  gem  of  truth;  of 
even  a  single  pulsation  of  a  Christian  heart;  and  whoever  has 
the  boldness  to  oppose  him  can  ahvays  force  him  to  retreat ;  for 
we  are  assured  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  "Resist  the  devil 
and  he  will  flee  from  thee." 

Life  presents  a  constant  warfare  against  hunger,  nakedness, 
cold,. heat,  the  destruction  of  nations,  the  damnation  of  souls; 
and  for  every  ill,  under  the  providence  of  God,  there  is  a  remedy ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  one  most  rejected  is  the  one  which  is 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  From 
weak  and  small  origins  we  have  read  of  many  nations  which,  by 
toil  and  bloodshed,  by  every  mental  and  physical  exertion,  have 
attained  great  power,  and  have  presented  a  dazzling  appearance 
among  the  governments  of  the  world;  and  it  is  unfortunately 
true,  as  soon  as  the  germ  of  nationality  begins  to  develope,  there 
is  a  constant  war  against  self-destruction;  and  as  it   acquires 
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strength  apparently  for  resistance  to  external  as  well  as  internal 
foes;  it  has  by  its  very  strength  but  developed  the  principles  of 
disease  which  have  destroyed  its  very  vitality.  No  remedy  has 
been  applied;  men  are  unapp'alled  by  the  sentinels  of  death, 
which  hang  like  skeletons  from  the  earliest  days  of  history  to 
the  present  time.  And  Christians  have  forgotten  that,  to  main- 
tain a  nationality  for  any  length  of  time,  or  with  any  purity, 
the  religious  principle  must  influence  every  department  of  society, 
commercially,  socially,  civilly. 

It  is  not  denied,  and  therefore  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
broad  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  has  ever  been,  as  it  is 
now,  imposing  with  an  unerring  justice  the  penalty  of  national 
crimes.  The  hope  of  the  Christian  is  kindled  to  a  perpetual 
blaze,  by  feeling  that,  for  the  failings  of  the  individual  there  is 
mercy;  but  to  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  it  is  ceaseless  regret 
that  nations  have  been,  and  are  yet,  bringing  upon  themselves 
the  curse  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  decay  and  extermi- 
nation ;  for,  alas!  there  is  no  mediation  for  the  crimes  of  society. 
But  there  is  an  inflexible  recompence  of  good  for  good,  and  evil 
for  evil. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  admonition  of  Paul  to  the  Colos- 
sians  is  not  as  applicable  in  a  national  as  in  an  individual  sense, 
^'Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ."*  Indeed,  we  think  the  above  text 
full  of  sound  political  morality  which  cannot  be  rejected,  nor 
ignored  by  any  Christian  people  who  would  preserve  their  nation- 
ality upon  the  religious  principle;  for  a  few  lines  below  the  above 
quotation,  the  same  author,  confirming  a  principle  he  often  refers 
to,  in  speaking  of  Christ,  says:  "And  ye  are  complete  in  him, 
which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power."t 

No  language  could  be  plainer  and  more  explicit;  nor  is  there 
any  work  deserving  such  weight  and  authority  even  upon  politi- 
cal ethics  as  the  writings  of  Paul;  and  when  in  the  fervor  of  his 
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eloquence  he  advises  the  Corinthians,  "  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God,"* 
he  is  still  illustrating  the  truth  so  uniformly  maintained  by 
Scripture,  and  exhibited  in  all  history,  that  by  the  wisdom  of 
men  nations  are  destroyed.  And  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  all 
principality,  it  should  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  great  popu- 
lar mind,  and  interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  the  heart,  the  uni- 
versal truth,  reaching  from  the  individual  to  the  community,  and 
extending  its  mighty  force  to  the  nations  of  the  earth:  "For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."! 

European  and  American  history  but  too  frightfully  attest  the 
truth,  that,  in  a  national  sense,  religion  is  degraded  from  its  true 
preeminence  into  a  mere  handmaid  of  social  morality ;  social 
morality,  into  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  material  develop- 
ment of  society.  Profane  history  holds  out  to  us  the  beacon- 
lights,  in  the  form  of  national  wrecks  strewn  along  its  pathway, 
to  warn  us  from  the  danger ;  and  sacred  history  has  announced 
the  cause — vice;  vice  everywhere;  vice  among  high  and  low; 
vice  in  public  and  in  private  station. 

In  announcing  that  sacred  history  proclaimed  the  cause,  it  is 
yet  a  constant  source  of  consolation  that  the  word  of  God,  as  it 
points  out  the  way  to  individual  salvation,  has  also  held  up  to 
nations  a  chart  and  compass,  by  the  watchful  observance  of 
which  they  might  be  saved  from  temporal  wreck  and  destruction. 
Whenever  moral  and  political  philosophy  are  based  upon  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  religious  principle  derived  therefrom  permeates 
the  body  politic,  by  running  from  domestic  circle  to  domestic 
circle,  until  its  light  shall  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  great 
working  majority  of  the  people,  then  will  purity  and  stability 
mark  the  life  of  the  nation:  and  this  must  be  the  great  edu- 
cational mission  of  society  in  which  every  member  should  be 
trained  to  perform  his  duty  from  early  childhood  to  old  age  all 
along  every  department  of  life. 
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How  true  is  it  that  "legal  restraints  and  obligations  are 
indeed  within  the  reach  of  human  governments  and  constitute 
their  most  important  office.  But  these  checks  are  only  one  part, 
and  a  small  part  of  that  vast  and  complicated  system  of  control, 
which  holds  the  malignity  of  human  nature  under  a  pressure 
-strong  enough  to  save  society  from  utter  dissolution.  The  exter- 
nal checks  of  law,  moreover,  useful  as  they  are,  not  only  consti- 
tute a  small  part  of  the  system  of  coercion  under  which  we  live, 
but  are  themselves  dependent  for  their  whole  effect  upon  the 
moral  bonds  and  ligaments  of  which  no  laws  take  cognisance, 
and  which  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  municipal  pro- 
vision. They  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  he  relaxes  or  con- 
tracts them  at  his  pleasure."* 

After  examining  all  systems  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
there  is  no  safe  conclusion  but  this.  It  is  man's  relations  to 
God  in  an  individual  as  well  as  national  sense  that  must  adjust 
and  determine  his  private  as  well  as  public  duties ;  and  when 
man  is  right  with  God,  he  will  certainly  be  right  with  all  men. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  temporal  perdition  awaiting  a 
nation  which  has  to  its  other  sins  added  a  rejection  of  God? 
Let  the  Scriptures  answer:  "The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will 
not  serve  thee  shall  perish."  Let  the  people  of  every  land  study 
their  national  character,  and  compare  their  history  with  nations 
which  have  gone  before  them  and  have  passed  away.  Let  Ame- 
rica ponder  well  the  sublime  but  awful  truth,  that  God  is  in 
history. 

What  shall  be  the  future  of  America  with  its  busy  millions  ? 
Will  they  continue  free  ?  All  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
world  is  unable  to  sustain  a  nation,  unless  actuated  by  the 
religious  principle.  Look  over  this  land,  the  appalling  vice, 
selfishness,  and  the  love  of  money,  which  made  Judas  sell  his 
Lord  and  Master  for  less  than  twenty  dollars,  is  the  sin  that  is 
now  undermining  the  virtue  and  the  religion  of  this  nation  ;  for, 
alas !  who  can  deny  that  the  lust  for  office,  and  the  venality  of 
every  class  of  officials,  like  malignant  and  epidemic  fevers,  are 
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now  raging  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land?  The 
temptations  are  great,  and  men  everywhere  are  being  caught  by 
the  tempter. 

People  of  America !  Look  back  upon  the  pages  of  history ; 
look  upon  the  pages  of  your  Bible  and  beware  how  you  trifle 
with  sin  ;  how  you  make  light  of  God's  authority  and  revel  in 
iniquity  !  The  vast  plains  of  America  are  as  prolific  in  lessons 
of  fearful  warning  as  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  ages  long 
past  there  flourished  on  this  continent  a  rich  and  powerful  race 
of  people,  who  are  now  remembered  only  by  the  desolating  track 
of  the  hand  of  providence.  At  a  later  day  came  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  less  than  two  centuries  ago  were  counted  by  millions, 
now  dwindled  to  a  few  thousands.  And  unless  that  power  which 
exalteth  a  nation  is  exerted  over  the  millions  that  now  occupy 
the  land,  they  will  but  fol|ow  in  the  footsteps  of  these  old  trans- 
gressors, and  fade  away  under  the  desolating  power  of  public 
and  private,  ofBcial,  and  national  depravity. 

How  is  this  to  be  prevented? 

"Aggregated  masses  are  the  sum  of  the  good  or  evil  inter- 
woven into  the  character  of  their  component  parts.  The  union 
of  good  men  is  right,  and  it  is  strength.  Let  every  man  rule 
his  own  heart.  He  is  the  best  patriot  who  walks  most  according 
to  the  moral  law  and  the  example  of  Christ,  and  who  most 
fervently  implores  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  his  people  and 
country."* 

"Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 
We  learn  from  the  Bible  more  of  moral  as  well  as  of  political 
philosophy  than  has  ever  been  taught  or  admitted  by  schoolmen 
or  statesmen.     The  Bible  is  the  only  basis  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  it  is  of  the  principles  of  all  good  government. 

We  see  in  behalf  of  this  truth  many  practical  illustrations ; 
and  how  fearfully  true  is  it  that  God  often  places  wicked  rulers 
over  nations  as  a  just  rebuke  and  punishment  for  their  national 
sins.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  legislation  as  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  of  the  country — how  step  by  step  a  people  in  their 
collective  character  have  passed  from  crime  to  crime,  until  all 
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civil  order  has  been  destroyed,  the  government  overthrown,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  lost,  and  lost  forever.  Human  learning 
and  human  philosophy  have  ever  failed  to  appreciate  the  cause, 
and  consequently  will  ever  fail  to  apply  the  remedy. 

This  principle  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  Calvin,  we  prefer 
adopting  his  language  without  the  slightest  alteration,  as  the 
truth,  theologically  and  politically ;  and  if  this  truth  had  long 
years  ago  prevailed  in  courts  and  cabinets,  many  streams  of  blood 
would  have  never  flowed,  and  virtue  and  true  piety  would  have 
been  vastly  more  exalted  and  prevalent : 

"In  the  first  place  I  request  my  readers  to  observe  and  con- 
sider with  attention  what  is  so  frequently  and  justly  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures:  the  providence  and  peculiar  dispensation  of 
<jod  in  distributing  kingdoms  and  appointing  whom  he  pleases 
to  be  kings.  Daniel  says:  *God  changeth  the  times  and  the 
seasons;  he  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings.'  Again: 
'That  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will!'  Passages 
of  this  kind  abound  throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  particularly 
in  this  prophecy.  Now,  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
conquered  Jerusalem  is  sufficiently  known,  that  he  was  an 
invader  and  depopulator  of  the  territories  of  others.  Yet,  by  the 
mouth  of  Ezekiel,  the  Lord  declares  that  he  had  given  him  the 
land  of  Egypt  as  a  reward  for  the  service  which  he  had  perform- 
ed in  devastating  Tyre.  And  Daniel  said  to  him:  '  Thou,  O 
king,  art  a  king  of  kings;  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given 
thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory ;  and  whereso- 
ever the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine  hand,  and  hath 
made  thee  ruler  over  all.'  Again:  to  his  grandson  Belshazzar, 
Daniel  said:  'The  Most  High  God  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy 
father  a  kingdom,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  and  honor ;  and  for 
the  majesty  that  he  gave  him,  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
trembled  and  feared  before  him.'  ^'* 

Yet  what  scourges  were  this  king,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's 
son,  to  the  nations  that  served  them,  while  the  curse  on  those  that 
refused  was  still  more  severe ! 

Again  the  same  author,  speaking  of  the  power  of  God  as 
•manifested  in  the  history  of  nations,  says : 
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"  And  here  is  displayed  his  wonderful  goodness,  and  power, 
and  providence ;  for  sometimes  he  raises  up  some  of  his  servants- 
as  public  avengers,  and  arms  them  with  his  commission  to  punish 
unrighteous  domination,  and  to  deliver  from  their  distressing 
calamities  a  people  who  have  been  unjustly  oppressed;  some- 
times he  accomplishes  this  end  by  the  fury  of  men  who  meditate 
and  attempt  something  altogether  different.     Thus  he  liberated 
the  people  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny   of  Pharaoh  by  Moses  y 
from  oppression  of  Chusan  by  Othniel ;  and  from  other  y(>kes 
by  other  kings  and  judges.     Thus  he  subdued  the  pride  of  Tyre 
by   the   Egyptians ;    the  insolence   of    the  Egyptians   by   the 
Assyrians;  the  haughtiness  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Chaldeans; 
the  confidence  of  Babylon   by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  after 
Cyrus  had  subjugated  the  Medes.     The  ingratitude  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  their  impious  rebellion,  notwithstand- 
ing his  numerous  favors,  he  repressed  and  punished,  sometimes- 
by  the  Assyrians,  sometimes  by  the  Babylonians.     These  Avere 
all   the  executioners  of  his  vengeance,  but  not  all  in  the  same 
manner.     The  former,  when  they   were  called  forth  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  by  a  legitimate  commission  from  God,  in 
taking  arms  against  kings,  were   not  chargeable  with  the  least 
violation  of  that  majesty  with  which  kings  are  invested  by  the 
ordination    of    God ;    but,    being    armed   with   authority   from 
heaven,  they  punished  an  inferior  power  by  a  superior  one,  as  it 
is  lawful  for  kings  to  punish  their  inferior  officers.      The  latter,, 
though  they  were  guided  by  the  hand  of  God  in  such  directions 
as  he  pleased,  and  performed  his  work  without  being  conscious 
of   it,   nevertheless  contemplated   in   their  hearts   nothing  but 
evil."* 

With  equal  beauty  and  force  does  this  peerless  philosopher 
and  theologian  illustrate  the  moral  government  of  God,  in 
what  in  recognised  parlance  is  the  political  philosophy  of  a 
nation : 

"But  whatever  opinion  be  formed  of  the  acts  of  men,  yet  the- 
Lord  equally  executed  his  work  by  them,  when  he  broke  the 
sanguinary  sceptres  of  insolent  kings,  and  overturned  tyranni- 
cal governments.  Let  the  princes  hear  and  fear.  But  in  the 
meanAvhile  it  behoves  us  to  use  the  greatest  caution,  that  we  do 
not   despise  or  violate   that   authority   of  magistrates   which  is 
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entitled  to  the  greatest  veneration  which  God  has  established  by 
the  most  solemn  commands,  even  though  it  reside  in  those  who 
are  most  unworthy  of  it,  and  who  as  far  as  in  them  lies  pollute 
it  by  their  iniquity.  For  though  the  correction  of  tyrannical 
domination  is  the  vengeance  of  God,  we  are  not  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  committed  to  us,  who  have  received  no  other 
command  than  to  obey  and  suffer.  This  observation  I  always 
apply  to  private  persons.  For  if  there  be  in  the  present  day 
any  magistrates  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and 
the  moderation  of  the  power  of  kings,  such  as  were  in  ancient 
times,  the  Ephori,  who  were  a  check  upon  the  kings  among  the 
Lacedajmonians,  or  the  popular  tribunes  upon  the  consuls  among 
the  Romans,  or  the  Demarchi  upon  the  Senate  among  the 
Athenians;  or  with  power  such  as  perhaps  is  now  possessed  by 
the  three  estates  in  every  kingdom  when  they  are  assembled ;  I 
am  so  far  from  prohibiting  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
to  oppose  the  violence  or  cruelty  of  kings,  that  I  affirm  that  if 
they  connive  at  kings  in  their  oppression  of  their  people,  such 
forbearance  involves  the  most  nefarious  perfidy,  because  they 
fraudulently  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  of  which  they 
know  that  they  have  been  appointed  protectors  by  the  ordination 
of  God. 

'*  But  in  the  obedience  which  we  have  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
authority  of  governors,  it  is  always  necessary  to  make  one 
exception,  and  that  is  entitled  to  our  first  attention — that  it  do 
not  seduce  us  from  obedience  to  him,  to  whose  will  the  desires  of 
all  kings  ought  to  be  subject,  to  whose  decrees  all  their  com- 
mands ought  to  yield,  to  whose  majesty  all  their  sceptres  ought 
to  submit.  And,  indeed,  how  preposterous  it  would  be  for  us, 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  men,  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  him  on 
whose  account  we  yield  obedience  to  men  !  The  Lord,  therefore, 
is  the  King  of  kings;  who,  when  he  has  opened  his. sacred  mouth, 
is  to  be  heard  alone,  above  all,  for  all,  and  before  all;  in  the 
next  place,  we  are  subject  to  those  men  who  preside  over  us; 
but  no  otherwise  than  in  Him.  If  they  command  any  thing 
against  Ilim,  it  ought  not  to  have  the  least  attention;  nor,  in 
this  case,  ought  we  to  pay  any  regard  to  all  that  dignity  attached 
to  magistrates;  to  which  no  injury  is  done  when  it  is  subjected 
to  the  unrivalled  and  supreme  power  of  God.  On  this  principle 
Daniel  denied  that  he  had  committed  any  crime  against  the  king 
in  disobeying  his  impious  decree  ;  because  the  king  had  exceeded 
the  limits  of  his  office,  and  had  not  only  done  an  injury  to  men, 
but,  by  raising  his  arm  against  God,  had  degraded  his  own 
authority.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  are  condemned 
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for  having  been  too  submissive   to  the  impious  edict  of  their 
king."* 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  this  question  should  be  accu- 
rately understood  in  its  political,  as  in  its  theological  bearings. 
The  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  mingling  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  questions,  have  corrupted  beyond  estimation 
the  European  nations.  In  the  United  States,  the  state  and 
federal  constitutions,  most  happily,  say  nothing  about  questions 
of  religion.  It  was  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  our  duplex  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States  that  they  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  religion.  The 
statesmen  who  modelled  these  governments,  were  too  well  versed 
in  human  history  not  to  see  and  avoid  such  folly. 

Wise  men  will  look  with  great  abhorrence  and  disgust  at  the 
efforts  frequently  made  at  the  North  by  religious  societies  to 
incorporate  the  religious  principle  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  religious  sense,  it  is  sophistical  as  well  as 
fanatical. t 

In  defending  the  principle  that  Christianity  should  be  the 
basis  of  all  human  government,  we  ought  also  to  defend  the 
position  that  it  is  a  destructive  error  to  incorporate  it  in  consti- 
tutions or  laws;  but  to  illustrate  the  beautiful,  brilliant,  and 
ever  abiding  truth,  that  the  religious  principle  is  the  life  of  the 
nation,  when  it  moves  the  moral  faculties  of  the  people  to  regu- 
late the  political  machinery,  not  by  mere  codes  of  policy,  but  by 
the  precepts  and  principles  which  true  religion  establish  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct.  It  must  be  the  united  action  of  a 
people  speaking  from  the  heart  which  will  govern  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  and  not  the  edicts  incorporated  in  forms  of 
government,  which,  under  the  taint  of  human  wickedness,  is 
always  swayed  by  human  interest  and  human  passion. 

The  effort  to  legislate  a  nation  by  human  means  into  Christi- 
anity will  always   legislate  them   into  the   doctrines  and  the  do- 


*Institutes,  B.  IV.,  Chap.  XX.,  §§  XXXI,  XXXII. 
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minion  of  the  devil.  But  as  we  have  often  seen  the  energy, 
and  the  success  of  the  individual  man  against  the  many  trials  of 
life  when  the  heart  was  sustained  by  the  power  of  religion ;  as 
the  piety  of  the  martyr  has  assuaged  the  pains  of  the  liquid 
ilames  as  they  leaped  around  the  quivering  flesh ;  as  Christian 
sects,  and  even  entire  Christian  communities,  have  triumphed 
over  the  rack  and  the  fagot,  and  handed  down  to  succeeding 
generations  the  only  living  principle  of  the  social  organisation, 
true  piety — so  must  we  believe  that  this  principle,  communi- 
cated from  man  to  man,  until  it  pervades  communities,  will, 
under  a  proper  ministration,  animate  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  by  a  common  pulsation  that  will  establish  the  truth  that 
the  religious  principle,  and  that  alone,  is  the  life  of  the  nation. 
God  grant  that  we  may  see  the  majority  of  nations  thus  actu- 
ated, thus  united  morally  and  socially  to  the  service  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  depend  upon  it,  the  minor  interest,  reflected  by  the 
public  administration  of  human  aff"airs,  will  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  higher  interest  and  nobler  end  of  man — his  true 
happiness  on  earth,  his  salvation  in  heaven. 

In  illustrating  the  constant  unceasing  eff'ort  of  civilised  man 
to  establish  liberty  and  maintain  human  right,  we  close  this 
essay  with  a  quotation  from  the  gifted  and  pious  Bickersteth: 

"To  fallen  man  the  pressure  downwards  of  things  seen  and 
temporal  is  constant ;  the  pressure  upwards  must  be  constant 
too.  This  can  only  be  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sustaining  communion 
with  God,  And  the  promise  is, '  He  shall  abide  with  you  forever  ;' 
not  in  hours  of  private  or  public  worship  only,  but  in  the  work- 
shop, and  in  the  field;  in  the  busy  market,  and  in  the  perplexi- 
ties of  professional  life;  in  all  the  pursuits  of  learning;  on  the 
quiet  and  thoughtful  seats  of  justice;  amidst  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  the  halls  of  legislation ;  with  right  and  justice, 
even  when  there  is  the  clash  of  arms;  and  in  bearing  an 
allotted  part  in  the  splendors  of  rank  or  royalty;  wherever  his 
servants  are,  there  is  he." 

An  active  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  the  undivided 
control  of  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures-    We  do  not  say  that  political  freedom  is  a  chimera ;  but 
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we  affirm  that  no  nation  can  enjoy  the  condition  of  liberty  until 
the  authority  of  the  law  of  God  is  paramount  among  the  people. 
There  must  be  some  counterpoise  necessary  to  freedom;  men 
cannot  make  a  proper  use  of  civil  liberty  unless  they  are 
inwardly  influenced  by  the  word  of  God. 

How  wrong  it  is  to  allow  the  security  of  the  public  welfare  to 
be  alleged  as  a  motive  in  justification  of  proceedings  hostile  to, 
religious  liberty  !  This  has  been  the  great  poison  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  as  well  as  in  its  political  philosophy.  Look  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France, 
and  South  America.  See  how  constantly  they  are  a  prey  to 
revolution,  while  Protestant  nations  possess  stability,  united 
with  freedom,  and  a  comparative  public  tranquility  which  ap- 
proximates success,  and  commands  our  confidence  in  proportion 
as  it  is  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God;  but  it  is 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  acknowledged  by  Protestants,  with 
an  inward  power  acting  upon  the  affections,  the  will,  and  the 
intellect;  but,  above  all,  the  indispensable  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  alone  can  sustain  the  sublime  truth  here 
again  repeated,  that  the  religious  i^rinciple  is  the  life  of  the 
nation, 

D'Aubignd  says:  "Men  cannot  make  a  proper  use  of  civil 
liberty,  except  they  are  inwardly  influenced  by  the  word  of 
God."  It  is  an  historical,  and  a  religious  truth.  And  f6r  all 
the  ills  and  deep  festering  wounds  which  afflict  the  body 
politic,  and  sicken  nations  almost  unto  death,  there  is  but  one 
remedy.  Let  us  look  to  the  tree  of  life:  "  And  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REUNION,  NORTH. 


Presbyterian    Reunion  :     A    Memorial   Volume.     1837-1871. 

"Otl  t/f  (ioTog,   iv  cijfxa  ol    ttoJ.Xol    tafiEV    ol  yap   rravTEg   Ik  tov  ivbq  aprov 

/uETtxo/^cv.—l  Cor.  X.  17.      New  York:   De  Witt  C.  Lent  &  Com- 
pany, 451  Broome  Street.     1870.    pp.  564.    8vo. 


It 


lable  to 


that  the  voh 


which  furnish( 


reasons 

title  to  this  article  must  needs  contain  the  fullest  and  most  flat- 
tering history  of  the  Presbyterian  Reunion  consummated  in 
Philadelphia  last  year.  The  book  consists  of  eight  chapters 
and  an  appendix.  No  less  than  twelve  distinguished  authors, 
eleven  of  whom  are  Doctors  of  Divinity,  have  contributed  to  its 
pages.  The  first  and  second  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  histor- 
ical review  of  the  two  branches,  from  1837  to  the  date  of  Re- 
union, the  one  by  an  Old  School  and  the  other  by  a  New  School 
writer,  and  two  more  to  biographical  sketches  of  ministers  in 
both  branches  who  have  departed  this  life  since  the  separation 
thirty-four  years  ago.  The  rest  of  the  volume,  excepting  the 
final  chapter,  professes  to  review  the  entire  history  of  the  Re- 
union, and  is  of  course  the  most  important  part  of  the  work, 
unless  the  closing  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Future  of  the 
Unified  Church,  may  claim  preliminence.  The  style  in  v/hich 
the  work  is  put  forth  is,  in  most  respects,  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. Good  paper,  plain  type,  broad  margins,  and  well- 
executed  illustrations,  are  among  the  externals ;  and  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  topics,  as  well  as  the  general  animus  manifested 
in  their  treatment,  are  certainly  praiseworthy. 

The  exceptions  taken  relate  to  certain  exhibitions  of  the  seii- 
sational  which  appear  in  various  portions  of  the  volume.  The 
book  smacks  not  a  little  of  the  spread-eagle  spirit.  Some  inde- 
finite, yet  not  extremely  faint,  indications  would  suggest  to  any 
British  or  any  Southern  reader  that  the  work  emanates  from  the 
same  section  which  produces  Harper  s  Weeldy.  Our  fathers  of 
the  old  Synod  could  not  possibly  have  got  up  a  production  with 
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-such  tone  and  air.  The  Presbyterian  Church  before  1837  was 
not  up  to  such  sort  of  linish  as  this  memorial  wears.  It  is  a 
■clear  and  strong  sign  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  progress 
made  since  that  now-to-be-forgotten  period.  Of  course,  how- 
•€ver,  this  is  all  as  it  must  be,  and  must  be  expected  to  be.  Our 
period  is  that  of  American  Presbyterianism  as  it  stands  distin- 
guished from  the  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish,  or  it  might  be  better 
said,  from  that  of  Gillespie  and  Rutherford.  The  volume  is  al- 
together characteristic  of  the  reunited  Church.  It  suits  that 
body  every  way.  Admitting  the  reunion  itself  to  be  a  good 
thing,  it  might  safely  be  said  that  this  memorial  volume  was  a 
good  work  well  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  repudiation  of 
the  testimony  of  1837,  which  was  the  precise  thing  effected  by 
the  Reunion,  was  an  act  of  questionable  propriety — then  it  may 
be  said  that  the  work  now  under  examination  contains  about  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  defence. 

Proceeding  upon  this  last-mentioned  ground,  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  our  attitude  regarding  the  question  is  peculiar. 
We  do  not  occupy  precisely  the  position  of  any  other  outsiders. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  we  have  two  experiences  which 
belong  to  no  other  body  of  Christians.  In  the  first  place,  we 
were  compelled  to  go  out  from  the  pale  of  the  big  church,  when 
it  was  smaller;  and  secondly,  we  were  invited  back  since  it  at- 
tained its  growth,  and  we  declined  the  invitation.  x\s  we  were 
once  members  of  the  family,  but  lost  the  relationship,  and  then 
refused  to  be  endowed  with  it  again,  there  must  be  some  reasons 
why  we  stand  just  where  and  just  as  we  are  ;  but  whatever  these 
may  be,  the  fact  abides  that  we  now  form  a  different  household. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  not  deny  the  kinship  subsisting  betwixt 
us.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  to 
prosper  without  gladdening  the  hearts  of  all  Christians  in  our 
separated  body.  It  is  not  possible  for  that  Church  to  go  astray 
in  any  essential  particular  without  inflicting  a  wound  upon  us. 
It  were  a  great  mistake  on  our  side  to  harbor  resentful  feelings 
against  them.  It  were  a  greater  error  on  theirs  to  suspect  us 
of  such  folly.  While,  therefore,  we  may  use  great  plainness  of 
speech  in  the  review  of  their  later  history,  we  may  not  forget 
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the  courtesy  due  to  them  and  becoming  in  ourselves,  nor  the- 
family  relationship  as  betwixt  Presbyterians,  nor  the  brother- 
hood of  the  gospel. 

I.  The  first  point  claiming  attention  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, to  wit,  That  the  Reunion  of  the  separated  Churches  is  a' 
precise  denial  of  the  testimony  of  1837. 

As  this  statement  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  initial  chapter  of" 
the   Reunion  volume  written   by  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  for  proofs  to  the  official  history  of  the- 
event  as  recorded  in  chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.     The  discrepancy 
between  these  affirming  testimonies   and  the  earnest   denial  of 
Dr.  Miller,  can  be  accounted  for  upon  several  grounds,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single  one,  and  that  is  the  innate- 
repugnance  which  every  sound  Old  School  theologian  must  feel 
at  the  appearance  of  retreat  from  the  vantage  ground   held  by 
this  branch  since  1837. 

Let  it  be  observed  now  that  Dr.  Miller  says  :  "Some  have 
supposed  a  relaxation  of  doctrinal  strictness  in  the  Old  School 
body,  of  which,  however,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  evi- 
dence. .  .  .  The  very  reverse  is  too  apparent  to  be  ques- 
tioned."    Pp.  47,  48. 

A  beginning  may  be  made  of  proof  from  this  memorial  vol- 
ume of  the  painful  fact  which  Dr.  Miller  would  be  glad  to  hide- 
from  his  own  eyes,  by  pointing  to  pp.  249-252,  where  are  re- 
corded the  first  references,  so  far  as  appears  by  the  Old  School 
body,  to  "  the  two  General  Assemblies,"  and  "the  two  Branches."" 
In  1837  these  Synods  and  Presbyteries  are  disoivned,  but  in 
1866  they  have  come  to  be  "the  other  Branch,"  and  the  Old 
School  then  formally  expresses  its  "  earnest  desire  for  Reunion," 
and  denounces  "  controversies  and  division  and  strife."  Now, 
what  controversy  is  signalized  here  except  precisely  that  betwixt 
the  Old  and  the  New  School  ?  And  what  force  has  the  whole 
deliverance  of  the  Old  School  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  in  1866 
except  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  testimony  for  sound  doctrine  and 
Presbyterian  order  made  in  1837  ? 

Proof  the  second  will  be  found  recorded  on  pp.  257-269,. 
where  appear  the  terms  of  Reunion  as  proposed  by  the  Jointr 
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Committee,  and  substantially  adopted  bj  the  Old  School  as  well 
as  the  New.  In  these  terms  the  Old  School  are  made  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  New  had  ever  held  the  system  of  doctrine  and  the 
Presbyterian  order  of  the  standards.  Moreover,  the  ministers 
of  the  two  Branches  are  acknowledged  as  all  of  the  same  stand- 
ing, and  the  two  are  made  to  be  historically  one  Church.  What 
can  be  conceived  of  more  precisely  in  denial  of  the  testimony  of 
1837? 

Upon  this  occasion  a  minority  of  04  ask  for  more  definite 
statements  of  the  doctrinal  basis  for  the  Reunion,  but  a  majority 
of  152  vote  it  down,  and  the  terms  are  sent  forth  for  the  popu- 
lar consideration  and  acceptance. 

The  history  of  the  Smith  and  Gurley  amendments  are  well 
told  by  Dr.  Adams  (pp.  265-2G9)  ;  the  one  intended  (he  says) 
as  "a  kind  and  siiitable  balance  "  to  the  other ;  the  former  from 
a  New  School  man  to  satisfy  the  orthodox  demands  of  the  Old 
School ;  the  latter  from  an  Old  School  man,  designed  to  secure 
the  liberty  contended  for  by  the  New  School.  As  for  the  latter, 
that  very  liberty  it  gave  was  a  dishonor  to  the  glorious  testimony 
of  1837.  As  for  the  former,  Dr.  Adams  makes  quite  too  much 
of  it  considered  as  an  evidence  of  New  School  orthodoxy.  Man- 
ifestly, as  he  says  himself,  the  Convention  was  "  taken  by  sur- 
prise "  when  Prof.  Smith  offered  it,  (p.  265,)  and  some  wished 
him  to  withdraw  it,  yet  when  he  refused,  only  two  men  voted 
against  what  a  leader  so  much  trusted  had  proposed  and  desired. 
And  afterwards  all  were  content  to  let  it  stand  as  arranged. 

And  yet  these  famous  amendments,  so  nicely  balancing  each 
other,  failed  to  satisfy  the  Old  School.  Dr.  Jacobus  describes, 
on  pp.  325,  326,  the  effort  "to  break  the  force  of  this  basis 
^fter  it  was  passed  upon."  A  declaration  was,  in  fact,  unani- 
mously adopted  "  that  the  doctrinal  article  of  the  basis  . 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  giving  license  to  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  which  have  been  condemned  by  either  Assembly,  nor 
to  permit  any  Presbytery  in  the  United  Church  to  license  or 
ordain  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  any  candidate  who  maintains 
any  form  of  doctrine  condemned  by  either  Assembly."  And 
this  declaration  was  telegraphed  to  the  other  Branch  at  Harris- 
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burg,  and  a  special  delegation  sent  on  to  request  that  both  the 
Smith  and  Gurley  amendments  might  be  stricken  out  of  the 
basis.  It  reached  Harrisburg,  however,  too  late.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  at  that  stage  of  the  affair  the  Old  School  held 
the  Smith  guaranty  of  New  School  orthodoxy  as  dearly  bought 
with  the  Gurley  license  to  New  School  heterodoxy.  Not  yet 
had  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  carried  the  old  ship  clean  over 
all  the  break-waters  set  up  in  1837. 

Proof  the  third  is  written  down  on  pp.  285-28T.  There  was 
a  protest  in  the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1868  against  the  plan 
of  union,  the  protesters  averring  that  the  New  School  held  cer- 
tain Pelagian  and  Arminian  tenets  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Confession  of  Faith — in  other  words,  that  the 
New  School  acknowledged  the  Westminster  symbols,  but  yet 
held  that  these  tenets  did  not  contradict  those  symbols. 

Now,  the  proof  we  seek  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
answer  to  this  protest.  The  first  ground  taken  in  the  answer  is, 
not  as  one  would  expect,  a  denial  of  the  fact  alleged,  but  the 
statement  that  such  an  allegation  could  not  he  correct,  as  it 
would  be  self-stultifying  to  the  New  School.  There  never  was 
a  case,  the  answer  says,  in  which  a  Church  adopted  a  symbol  of 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  claimed  exactly  the  contrary  type 
of  doctrine  to  be  compatible  with  that  symbol.  We  read  Church 
history  with  different  spectacles  from  those  here  made  use  of  by 
Prof.  Shedd,  the  author  of  this  statement.  But  the  answer 
proceeds,  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  denial  of  the  fact. 
And  let  our  readers  observe  the  form  of  this  denial.  "  These 
very  errors  ....  have  already  been  distinctly  repudi- 
ated by  them."  This  is  coming  to  the  point.  But  when  was 
the  repudiation  made  ?  In  the  year  1837  at  the  Auburn  Con- 
vention ! !  Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  our  position  that  the 
Reunion  of  1869  is  against  the  testimony  of  1837.  The  Old 
School  of  1837  did  not  accept  the  Convention  at  Auburn  as 
justly  representing  the  New  School  body,  or  their  declaration  as 
satisfactory  evidence  that  New  School  theology  repudiates  all 
Arminian  and  Pelagian  errors  and  interpretations.  But  the 
men  who  bring  about  the   Reunion  in  1869  are  glad  to  accept 
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this  Auburn  declaration  of  1837,  because  they  et)uld  get  no 
other;  and  so  they  plead  that  old  document  to  show  that  New 
School  theology  does  not  allow  Arminian  or  Pelagian  interpre- 
tations of  the  standards !  And  now,  why  was  there  not  some- 
more  recent  manifesto  of  the  New  School  body  to  appeal  to? 
Because  that  body  chose  to  stand  upon  its  dignity,  hav^fng  no 
declaration  to  make,  whilst  the  other  body  eJareel  not  ask  for 
any  manifesto  lest  it  should  give  offence.  Is  any  other  proof 
requisite  to  show  how  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Old  School 
of  1869  from  that  of  their  fathers  in  1837  ? 

Let  the  readers  of  this  volume  turn  to  page  100  and  see  what 
Dr.  Stearns,  who  writes  the  Historical  Review  for  the  New  School^ 
has  to  say  of  their  theology.  He  claims,  first,  that  they  have- 
always  been  orthodox  and  held  the  standards  pure  and  simple. 
He  adds:  "If  any  ask  for  a  more  explicit  exposition  of  the 
particular  jt;7ias<?  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  which  should  be  distin- 
guished as  '  New  School  Theology,'  they  will  find  none  so  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  larger  numher,  as  that"  of  the 
Auburn  Convention.  The  italics  and  capitals  are  his,  and  he 
proceeds  to  say,  "  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  phase  of  the- 
ology," and  to  insist  that  they  take  the  standards  "just  as  they 
are."  "Further  than  that,"  he  adds,  "they  give  and  claim 
from  others  no  pledges;  they  give,  and  take  reasonable  liberty.'"' 
Now,  this  was  all  the  Old  School  of  1870  could  get — this  accept- 
ance of  the  standards,  tuithout  a.  sense.,  by  their  New  School 
allies;  and  truly  they  appear  to  be  "  thankful,'"'  in  the  circum- 
stances, "for  small  favors." 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  how  this  same  answer  to  the  pro- 
test disposes  of  the  allegation  therein  made  that  the  Unite(i 
Church  would  be  responsible  for  the  unsound  and  heretical  pub- 
lications of  the  New  School  Committee.  The  reply  is  that  the 
United  Church  will  only  be  responsible  for  the  new  catalogue  of 
publications  which  itself  shall  issue  !  No  matter,  it  would  seem, 
what  false  doctrines  have  been  published  since  1837  by  the  New 
School,  (and  they  are  not  a  little  or  a  few%)  the  Old  School  may 
ally  herself  with  them  for  the  future  in  all  safety,  seeing  that 
the  new  Board  of  Publication  would  hereafter  see  to  publishing 
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only  sound  doctrine !  This  from  Old  School  Presbyterians  of 
1869  is  certainly  quite  different  language  from  what  our  fathers 
held  in  1837.  But,  looking  at  the  names  of  the  Committee,  we 
discover  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difference,  in  that  three 
of  the  five  names  are  of  New  England  men  who  have  come  into 
the  Old  School  Church,  but  surely  were  not  of  her. 

Proof  the  fourth  shall  be  taken  from  the  plan  of  Reunion  as 
it  was  actually  adopted,  (see  pp.  310-313,)  where  "  Each  recog- 
nizing the  other  as  a  sound  and  orthodox  body,"  was  the  final 
form  rejoiced  in,  and  glorified  so  much  by  both  churches,  in 
which,  at  last,  the  full  and  complete  denial  of  the  testimony  of 
1837  was  made  by  the  Old  School  of  1869.  If  any  inquire  on 
what  new  ground  they  acknowledge  the  other  body  as  sound  and 
orthodox,  no  answer  whatever  can  be  given.  The  New  School 
body  did  nothing  to  authorise  this  change  of  attitude  by  the 
Old  Church.  Individual  men  of  the  New  School  said,  "  Our 
Church  is  sound;"  but  the  Church  herself  was  silent.  Dr. 
Stearns  officially  set  forth  the  position  thus :  "  We  give  no 
pledgeSy  and  we  claim  liberty.''  Thus,  the  Old  School,  in  the 
end,  got  no  pledges  of  any  particular  sense  of  the  Confession  ; 
but  the  New  School  will  of  course  have  their  darling  liberty. 
Dr.  Crosby,  for  example,  who  is  one  of  them,  exercises  this  lib- 
erty by  vacating  the  Atonement  and  making  the  Divine  Nature 
dormant  in  our  Saviour.  Who  of  his  brethren  in  the  United 
Church  has  lifted  one  earnest  voice  of  remonstrance  or  of  pro- 
test ?  Dr.  Skinner's  article  in  the  Princeton  Repertory  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  a  remonstrance  or  a  protest,  and,  if  either, 
was  far  from  being  earnest. 

Proof  the  fifth  is  from  Dr.  Jacobus's  official  history  of  the 
Assemblies  of  1869,  p.  320,  where  he  says :  "  According  as  ac- 
knowledged differences  are  maximized  or  minimized  must  be  the 
judgment  in  the  case  before  us."  He  insinuates  that  his  Old 
School  fathers  in  1837  maximized  the  differences,  but  he  does 
not  and  cannot  deny  that  he  and  his  brethren  in  1869,  on  the 
contrary,  have  minimized  them.  The  terms  are  happily  chosen, 
and  we  accept  them  cordially — those  differences  between  new 
and  old  theology,  which  1837  held  to  be  very  yreaty  1869  has, 
VOL.  XXII.,  NO.  3. — 5. 
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in  its  wisdom,  construed  as  exceedingly  small,  and  so  our  point 
is  proved  out  of  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Jacobus,  Moderator  of  the 
Old  School  Assembly,  himself. 

A  sixth  proof  may  be  brought  from  Dr.  Jacobus's  response  to 
the  New  School  delegates,  recorded  on  page  345,  where  he  offi- 
cially calls  those  branches  of  the  same  vine  whom  the  Old  School 
in  1837  cut  off  as  not  such ;  and  where,  again,  he  officially  calls 
those  twin  brothers  whom  the  Old  School  then  declared  other- 
Moreover,  he  speaks  of  that  separation   as  based  upon 
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mere  ''  alienation  of  feeling  ;"  whereas  the  Old  School  testimony 
then  based  it,  and  truly  based  it,  on  differences  of  doctrine. 
Still  further,  he  describes  the  New  School  claim  to  the  birth- 
right as  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Old  School,  and  says,  with 
great  significance,  that  he  is  unable  to  determine  "  which  is  Ja- 
cob and  which  is  Esau."  Again,  on  page  381,  he  describes  the 
Old  School  during  their  separation  from  the  New,  and  by  reason 
of  it,  as  resembling  the  man  with  the  withered  arm;  and  on 
page  386  he  compares  the  influences  which  were  separating  Old 
and  New  School  as  symbolised  in  the  Monongahela  River,  which 
means  the  river  of  crumbling  banks.  It  was  *'  the  crumbling 
banks  of  prejudice  and  alienation  and  suspicion  and  strife  on 
both  sides  which  muddied  the  current,"  but  this  muddy  river  and 
the  Alleghany,  or  river  of  clear  morning  waters,  should  soon 
join  and  flow  together.  Now,  the  men  of  1837,  and  their  testi- 
mony, are  grievously  dishonored  by  this  language. 

The  seventh  proof  is  in  Dr.  Musgrave's  address  at  the  con- 
summation of  the  Reunion,  recorded  on  page  388.  lie  con- 
trasted distinctly  1869  with  1837,  ascribing  the  separation  of 
the  one  to  God's  "  permissive  will,"  but  the  Reunion  of  the 
other  to  his  "  gracious  and  efficacious  will !"  The  implication 
is  evidently  that  the  separation  was  evil  and  wicked  and  God 
had  no  direct  hand  in  it.  Thus  is  the  point  in  hand  directly 
established  by  this  witness. 

And  then  we  find  an  eighth  proof  on  pp.  397-400,  in  what  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Honorables  William  Strong  and  Charles  D. 
Drake  and  William  E.  Dodge,  (two  of  them  eminent  ruling  elders 
of  the  New  School,)  whose  names  and  deeds  are  well  known  in  the 
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South,  but  not  alike  unfavorably.  The  first  said :  "  No  man 
can  any  more  say  of  himself  *  I  am  an  Old  School  Presbyterian,' " 
which  means,  of  course,  that  the  testimony  of  1837  is  dead  and 
buried.  And  no  doubt  what  Judge  Strong  said  is  literally  true 
so  far  as  this  reunion  can  make  it  so.  The  second  said,  some- 
what in  the  spread-eagle  vein :  "  In  a  little  time  this  Reunited 
Church  .  .  .  will  be  the  grand  time-piece  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  whole  world,"  with  more  of  the  same  sort 
which  suits  the  Reunited  Church,  but  would  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Old  School  Church  of  1837.  And  then  good 
Mr.  Dodge,  for  whom  we  have  a  sincere  respect,  said:  "We 
must  forget  Old  School  and  New  School."  With  this  quotation 
we  close  our  proofs  that  the  Reunion  of  1869  is  in  precise  de- 
nial of  the  testimony  of  1837.  That  which  our  fathers  held  up 
as  a  testimony  for  the  truth  of  God  worthy  to  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  that  the  Reunited  Church  of  1869  treads 
under  foot  as  fit  only  to  be  forgotten. 

Recurring  again  to  Dr.  Miller's  denial  of  what  it  has  now 
been  attempted  to  prove,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  feebly  he 
maintains  his  ground.  He  bears  a  very  honored  name,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  he  inherits  from  both  parents  a  fair  and  candid 
mind.  The  moderation  of  his  representations  in  proof  of  his 
denial  makes  this  manifest.  All  he  pretends  to  make  good  is, 
that  no  Assembly  and  no  considerable  number  of  the  Presbyteries 
hxm^Wy  proposed  or  designed  a  relaxation  of  doctrinal  strictness ! 
Then,  as  to  the  supposed  return  of  the  New  School  back  to  the 
old  paths,  mark  the  faintness  of  Dr.  Miller's  assertions  :  "From 
every  quarter  had  come  to  the  Old  School  multiplied  assurances, 
in  most  influential  forms,  that  the  New  School,  not  as  to  every 
individual,  but  as  a  Church,  had  become,  and  were  becoming, 
more  orthodox  than  formerly ;  nay,  were  now  as  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  as  the  Old 
School  themselves.  Such  assurances  were  given  in  the  Joint 
Committee  to  the  Old  School  members."  The  italics  are  ours. 
He  gives  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  assurances  what  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Seminary,  rather  indefinitely  says 
of  their  once  erroneous  doctrines:  "  Certain  objectionable  forms 
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of  doctrine  and  practice  are  no  more  taught  in  its  pulpits  and 
seminaries."  This  is  the  kind  of  declarations  which,  as  Dr. 
Miller  tells  us,  "the  Old  School,  after  long  doubt,  indeed,  yet 
at  length  confidently  received  and  believed."  "May  its  confi- 
dence (he  devoutly  adds)  never  be  shaken." 

II.  The  second  point  which  claims  attention  is,  that  the  Re- 
union came  not  from  principle  but  feeling.  It  was  not  the 
result  of  calm,  careful,  sober,  and  grave  examination  of  the  case 
by  ministers  and  elders,  a  deliberate  act  of  church  rulers ;  but  it 
was  the  offspring  of  feeling.  The  solemn,  the  weighty,  the  glo- 
rious testimony  by  which,  under  God,  the  General  Assembly 
saved  a  Church  from  direful  peril  thirty  years  ago  has  been  set 
aside  in  an  outburst  of  feeling,  and  that  mere  popular  feeling. 

This  popular  impulse  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
political.  Reunion  grew  out  of  political  sympathies  betwixt  the 
Old  and  the  New  School,  engendered  by  the  war.  Such  is  the 
direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Adams,  on  pp.  247-249. 

"  Then  came  the  memorable  struggle  for  national  integrity 
and  life.  Before  the  mighty  enthusiasm  and  inflexible  purpose 
of  the  nation  to  save  itself  from  dismemberment  and  to  preserve 
its  Constitution,  all  subordinate  distinctions  in  Church  and  State 
instantly  disappeared.  In  large  cities,  in  towns,  villages  and 
scattered  settlements,  there  was  one  and  the  same  high-wrought 
patriotism,  drawing  men  together  in  the  closest  and  firmest  unity. 
Both  Assemblies,  though  with  different  degrees  of  unanimity, 
took  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
the  fiery  trial  to  which  our  national  life  was  subjected.  As  the 
conflict  proceeded,  it  became  apparent  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  slavery  was  involved  in  its  issue.  As  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  war,  so  had  it  much  to  do  with  the  separation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  not  generally  recognised  as  such 
in  public  debate.  But  large  ships  are  turned  about  by  that 
plank  which  is  out  of  sight  and  under  water.  The  New  School 
Assembly,  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  had  but  few  churches 
and  ministers  who  endorsed  slavery  by  theory  and  practice.  All 
these  withdrew  and  founded  a  separate  organisation  of  their 
own  in  the  South  before  the  war,  and  before  negotiations  between 
Old  School  and  New  School  were  opened  for  reunion.  The 
General  Assembly,  Old  School,  had  a  large  slaveholding  con- 
stituency, for  which  it  always  manifested  in  debate  and  legisla- 
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tion  the  utmost  tenderness  and  caution.  The  time  came  when 
it  was  evident  that  slavery  was  to  go  down  forever  before  the 
well-nigh  unanimous  purpose  to  maintain  the  national  existence. 
This  cause  removed,  there  went  with  it  what  had  long  tended,  in 
church  judicatories,  to  produce  irritation,  repulsion,  and  strife. 
Much  has  not  been  said  or  written  in  the  discussions  of  the  last 
few  years  upon  this  subject ;  but  all  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  will,  in  all  candor,  be  prompt  to  admit 
that  the  existence  of  slavery  had  more  to  do  with  the  division 
of  the  Church  than  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  that  its 
entire  extinction  has  been  among  the  many  causes  which  have 
made  the  reunion  of  the  two  Northern  Assemblies  more  easy 
and  more  certain. 

"In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
subject  of  Reunion  should  become  a  matter  of  discussion." 

Now,  there  is  a  portion  of  this  testimony  not  to  be  accepted 
as  well  founded.  Dr.  Adams  writes  like  a  New  School  man, 
when  he  says  that  slavery  was  the  plank  under  the  water  and 
out  of  sight  which  turned  the  Church  about  in  1837.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler is  undoubtedly  better  informed  respecting  the  motives  of  the 
Old  School.  He  ought  to  be,  as  born  in  that  Church,  (which 
Dr.  Adams  was  not,)  and  as  doubtless  having  often  heard  his  own 
father,  a  leading  man  in  it,  speak  of  the  real  causes  of  the 
excision  of  1837.     And  he  says,  (page  23): 

"  Sometimes  it  has  been  intimated  that  pro-slavery  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  the  Old  School  were  among  the  most  influential 
causes  of  the  division  of  1838.  No  allegation  could  be  more 
entirely  opposed  to  historical  truth.  A  careful  reading  of  all 
the  official  documents  of  that  time,  when,  too,  crimination  and 
recrimination  were  loosely  prevalent,  will  not  disclose  the  slight- 
est hint  of  such  a  charge  from  any  quarter.  Nay,  the  Assem- 
bly of  1835,  in  which  there  was  a  decided  Old  School  majority, 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  slavery ;  but  the  Assem- 
bly of  1836,  in  which  the  New  School  had  altogether  their  own 
way,  postponed  the  whole  subject  indefinitely  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  to  eighty-seven  ! !" 

This  testimony  of  Dr.  Miller  is  precisely  contrary  to  Dr. 
Adams's  statements.  We  see  not  how  any  honest  Old  School 
man  can  patiently  submit  to  such  allegations  by  Dr.  Adams 
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against  his  Church.  She  always  averred  that  unsound  theology 
and  unpresbyterian  church  government  led  her  to  exscind  the 
New  School.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Adams,  the  real  cause  was 
something  else  which  the  Old  School  kept  all  the  time  hidden  in 
the  deep  water.  He  charges  that  they  always  were  very  tender 
towards  slavery,  that  sum  of  all  villainies — in  other  words,  they 
•  always  were  a  pro-slavery  Church.  And  he  declares  that  when 
slavery  went  down,  which  the  Old  School  had  thus  been  secretly 
nurturing  in  their  bosom  so  long,  then,  for  the  first  time,  was  it 
possible  for  an  end  to  come  to  the  strife  betwixt  Old  and  New 
School.  Thus  all  the  glory  Dr.  Adams  takes  for  the  New  and 
all  the  shame  he  gives  to  the  Old  School.  But  it  never  seems 
to  enter  the  good  man's  mind  to  inquire  how  the  New  School,  in 
their  purity,  could  consent  to  join  themselves  to  this  impure 
pro-slavery  Old  School  body.  This  Old  School  Church  did  not 
repent  of  their  sin  and  put  away  slavery,  but  the  war  extin- 
guished it.  She  held  on  to  the  Southern  members  year  after 
year,  though  living  in  this  dreadful  iniquity,  and  never  said 
aught  about  their  being  sinners  until  after  the  separation  betwixt 
North  and  South.  Yet  the  New  School  join  themselves  to  them ! 
And  they  would  now,  if  possible,  join  us  to  them  also,  all  reek- 
ing as  our  Church  is  with  the  guilt  of  slave-holding  unrepented 
of!  Where  are  the  principles  of  these  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians ?  Good  Dr.  Adams  perhaps  would  answer,  "  Out  of  sight 
and  under  water." 

But  the  other  portion  of  Dr.  Adams's  testimony  is  not  contra- 
dicted, but  confirmed,  by  Dr.  Miller.  He  says,  (page  46,)>con- 
cerning  the  warlike  source  whence  issued  the  new-born  love  of 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians : 

"  The  common,  agitating  excitements,  alarms,  perils  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  struggle  for  the  nation's  life,  drew  Old  and  New 
School  men  into  closer  and  more  frequent  communion." 

There  is  nothing  strange,  unnatural,  or  incredible  in  this.  It 
may  not  be  added  there  is  nothing  reprehensible.  Because  the 
truth  of  God  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  any  earthly  inter- 
ests whatsoever.     Old  School  men  ought  to  have  refused  to  begin 
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to  ally  themselves,  as  such,  with  a  body  exscinded  for  New  School 
heresy,  no  matter  what  worldly  questions  brought  them  upon  a 
common  worldly  platform.  What  would  be  thought  of  Protest- 
ants making  religious  alliances  with  Papists,  or  of  Trinitarians 
doing  the  same  with  Unitarians,  because  of  common  sympathies 
on  any  worldly  question  ? 

1.  But  there  is  a  confession  here  from  both  "  branches,"  that 
what  first  began  to  bring  them  together  was  the  late  war  with 
the  South.  Not  a  word  shall  now  be  said  by  Southern  Presby- 
terians to  the  New  School  of  the  North.  Their  Southern  breth- 
ren had  no  peculiar  claims  whatever  upon  them.  And  very  few 
words  upon  this  point  shall  be  said  here  to  the  Old  School  of 
the  North.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Only  let  history  make 
record  of  it  that  the  spring-head  of  this  reunion  was  confessedly 
from  no  religious,  but  a  political  source.  Whether  the  war 
waged  by  the  North  against  the  South — a  war  of  invasion,  a 
war  to  subjugate  freemen  to  a  government  they  rightfully  wished 
to  repudiate  and  to  change,  a  war  to  take  away  from  us  what 
confessedly  belonged  to  us,  and  to  deny  us  not  their  rights,  pos- 
sessions, or  privileges,  (seeing  we  asked  for  none  of  these,)  but 
our  own  rights,  possessions,  and  privileges — whether  this  war,  as 
waged  by  the  North,  was  or  was  not  a  just  and  righteous  war, 
still,  this  much  is  clear  and  confessed  by  both  Old  and  New 
School  Presbyterians  of  the  North  that  it  ivas  this  ivar  which 
first  began  to  draw  them  into  reunion  !  It  was,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  character  of  the  war,  it  was  political  impulses  which 
brought  forth  this  religious  movement  so  much  glorified  in  the 
volume  before  us.  The  people,  not  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
and  the  people  excited  profoundly  by  political  aifairs,  brought 
the  Old  and  New  School  bodies  into  one. 

In  the  second  place,  the  popular  impulse  which  led  to  this 
reunion  was  a  social  one.     Consult  Dr.  Jacobus's  account  of  the 
matter.     Speaking  (page  330)  of  the  two  Assemblies  having  met 
in  1856  in  New  York,  he  says:  "No   high  public  interest  was 
then  excited.     There  was  then  no  drawing  together  of  the  parts, 
but  a  manifest  distance.       ......       The  hour  had  not 

yet  come.     But  now  (1869)  the  city  was  moved.     Entertainers 
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and  outsiders  were  astir.  The  wires  were  at  work  to  convey 
despatches  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  leading  daily  jour- 
nals, as  the  Herald,  and  the  Tribune,  and  Times,  and  Post,  were 
largely  given  up  to  the  proceedings."  Then  he  gives  (pp.  332- 
333)  an  account  of  the  joint  prayer-meeting  thus: 

"  It  had  been  advised,  as  a  prudential  measure,  that  the  ex- 
citing topic  of  reunion,  in  its  delicate  bearings  at  the  moment, 
should  not  be  introduced.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  to  set  up  bar- 
riers against  the  overflowing  thought  and  emotion.  You  could 
as  well  shut  out  the  morning  from  the  day,  or  the  spring-tide 
from  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  first  prayer  referred  to  it, 
and  the  first  speaker  plainly  broached  it,  as  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  Irresistibly,  every  exercise  savored  of  this  reunion  senti- 
ment, and  it  was  seen  to   be  the  one  great  thought  and  feeling 

of  the  praying  Assembly It  was  a  first  coming 

together  of  the  brethren  long  time  distant,  and  now  met  at  the 
mercy  seat.  The  ointment  bewrayed  itself.  The  atmosphere 
was  redolent  of  it.  Families  of  the  city  who  had  sought  the 
spot  as  one  of  promised  privilege,  shared  in  the  high  enthu- 
siasm." 

Dr.  Jacobus's  history  continues,  (pp.  340-342,  370-372) : 

"On  Monday  evening  a  grand  social  reunion  took  place  at 
the  'Apollo  Rooms,'  Broadway.  It  was  a  happy  conception, 
admirably  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  S.  J.  and 
E.  D.  G.  Prime,  of  the  New  York  Observer.  The  arrangements 
were  magnificent  and  munificent,  altogether  worthy  of  the  jubi- 
lant occasion,  and  of  the  great  metropolis.  Not  only  were  the 
members  of  the  two  Assemblies  thus  brought  into  social  contact, 
but  the  congregations  of  both  branches  were  largely  represented — 
the  wives  and  sons  and  daughters  added  to  the  charm  of  the  soiree. 
Ministers  and  laymen  of  other  denominations  evinced  their 
interest  by  their  cheering  presence.  Prominent  civilians,  from 
the  city  and  from  abroad ;  men  of  professional  r.ank,  and  of 
military  and  political  renown,  gave  zest  to  the  occasion.  Music 
was  richly  discoursed.  Dr.  Adams  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  announced  the  appropriate  introductory  of  praise,  "Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds."  This  was  sung  with  a  will  by  the  im- 
mense assemblage,  variously  estimated  at  1,500  and  2,000. 
After  an  opening,  in  his  own  graceful  style,  upon  the  word 
*  Reception,'  which  headed  the  cards  of  admission,  saying  that 
it  was  each  receiving  the  other,  he  alluded  to  the  7iuptials  in 
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prospect,  and  then,  approaching  the  Moderator  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly,  and  seizing  hina  by  both  hands,  he  led  him  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  for  an  impromptu  address.  Dr.  Jaco- 
bus responded  to  the  graceful  commitment,  and  followed  up  Dr. 
Adams's  introductory  by  an  allusion  to  Oriental  nuptials,  in 
which  the  bride  is  bargained  for  by  father  or  brother,  and  "when 
the  groom  is  introduced  to  her  by  *the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,* 
on  the  nuptial  occasion,  and  the  bride  is  then,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  unveiled  to  his  view,  he  is  expected  to  make  loud  dem- 
onstration of  joy;  and  the  ^friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice.'  Here  it  was  the  Elder  Brother  who  had  bespoken 
the  Bride,  and  had  made  the  contract,  and  we  could  all  rejoice. 

*'  This  was  followed  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and  by  the  Mode- 
rator, (New  School,)  Dr.  Fowler,  in  words  of  brief  acknowledg- 
ment ;  also,  by  Dr.  Ormiston,  of  Canada,  and  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox. 

"  The  buzz  of  a  score  of  hundreds  of  voices  overwhelmed  the 
loudest  eiforts  of  the  platform  beyond  the  circuit  of  a  few  feet, 
till  the  speeches  and  music  gave  way  for  the  banquet  room. 
Here  was,  indeed,  a  rich  display  of  the  elegant  hospitality  of 
New  York  Christians.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  the  gener- 
ous entertainers,  and  to  those  who,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, wrought  out  such  a  splendid  success.  It  was,  in  eifect, 
social  reunion  pleading  for  the  ecclesiastical  reunion  of  Pres- 
byterians. So  many  old  friends  came  pleasantly  together,  min- 
isters and  members,  Old  and  New,  that  the  occasion  formed, 
altogether,  a  most  significant  index  and  appropriate  prelude  to 
the  higher  reunion  of  the  week." 

"  The  hospitalities  of  New  York  Christians  had  been  displayed 
in  the  spirit  of  a  large-hearted  Christianity.  And  no  pen  can 
adequately  detail  the  thousand  pleasing  incidents  occurring  daily 
at  the  tables  of  the  generous  entertainers.  Besides,  it  was 
quite  a  specialty  of  the  occasion  that  soirees  were  given  at  pri- 
vate houses,  in  which  groups  of  a  score  or  two  from  the  two  Assem- 
blies were  gathered  round  the  table,  with  Christian  cheer,  fol- 
lowed by  genial  rounds  of  address  and  personal  reminiscences  of 
reunion  movements.  Who  that  had  the  happiness  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  dejeu7ier  of  Dr.  Adams,  or  of  Mr.  Henry  Day,  will 
ever  forget  the  graceful  challenge  and  genial  repartee,  and  the 
impromptu  address  and  response  all  round  the  circle,  that  brought 
smiles  and  tears  in  quick  succession — such  brimming  emotions,  as  at 
length  broke  the  alabaster  box  and  filled  the  room  with  the  odor 
of  the  ointment  ?     And,  not  to  mention  other  names,  it  may  be 
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allowed  to  refer  to  like  Christian  refreshings  at  Dr.  E.  P.  Ro- 
gers', of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Hqnry  M.  Alexander  and 
James  Brown,  Esqrs.,  where  elegant  hospitalities  were  lavished 
upon  the  guests  of  both  branches. 

*'  Members  lingered  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  spot  conse- 
crated by  such  thrice  happy  meetings.  And  they  looked  with 
confident  forecast  over  the  six  months  interval  to  the  reassem- 
bling at  Pittsburg,  to  receive  from  the  Presbyteries  the  word  of 
ratification.  Already  the  marriage  covenant  was  signed  by  the  • 
high  contracting  parties.  It  seemed  only  a  signature  of  the 
witnesses  and  a  marriage  certificate  that  was  further  requisite. 
And  Pittsburg  was  already  looked  to  as  the  city  which  should  , 
be  honored  with  celebrating  the  rare  nuptials 

"  The  press,  both  secular  and  religious,  was  most  active  and 
decisive  for  the  reunion.  And  this  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  press  of  the  denomination,  but  was  most  remarkably  the 
voice  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  land.  Such  an  Eirenicon 
was  hailed,  on  all  hands,  as  a  precious  national  boon." 

Now,  Dr.  Jacobus  had  spoken  (p.  329)  of  the  "change  which 
had  come  over  the  Church  bringing  about  more  mutual  confi- 
dences." And  what  has  been  quoted  seems  to  make  it  plain 
that  this  change  was  in  the  popular  mind,  and  not  amongst  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  ;  that  it  was  the  result  of  social  influences 
and  feelings  among  the  people,  and  not  of  grave  deliberation  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  '■'•grand  social  reunion  at 
the  Apollo  Rooms,"  so  admirably  planned  and  executed  by  the 
Doctors  Prime,  (p«r  nohile  fra&um,)  with  the  magnificence  and 
the  munificence  of  the  jubilant  occasion,  where  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters,  added  to  the  charms  of  the  soiree,  and  where  promi- 
nent civilians  and  men  of  military  and  political  renown  gave 
zest  to  the  occasion  ;  where  music  was  richly  discoursed,  and  where 
Drs.  Adams  and  Jacobus,  in  their  own  graceful  style,  touched 
off  the  nuptials  in  prospect,  followed  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
author  of  a  recent  heretical  work,  and  by  Dr.  S.  II.  Cox,  author 
of  some  old  and  forgotten  heretical  speeches  and  writings ; 
where,  however,  the  buzz  of  twenty  hundred  voices  made  grace- 
ful and  heretical  speeches  alike  unheard,  except  by  a  few,  until 
supper  time  came,  and  then,  amidst  the  elegant  hospitality  of 
New  York  Christians,  social  reunion  got  fair  swing  in  pleading 
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effectually  for  the  ecclesiastical ;  this  "grand  social  reunion" 
it  was  which  did  the  business,  and  brought  the  separated  Churches 
together,  being  assisted  and  seconded  in  the  gracious  and  glori- 
ous operation  bj  various  other  minor  soirees  and  dejeuners  at 
private  houses,  where  groups  of  a  score  or  two  from  the  two* 
Assemblies  were  gathered  round  the  table,  with  Christian  cheer 
and  genial  rounds  of  address,  until  they  broke  the  alabaster 
box  with  their  brimming  emotion,  and  filled  the  room  with  odors;- 
being  aided  and  seconded  also  by  the  press,  both  secular  and 
religious,  in  fact  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  land,  Sdrald  and 
Tribune  included.  How  was  it  possible,  under  such  a  grand 
and  powerful  combination  of  influences,  social,  political,  mili- 
tary, musical,  oratorical,  and  editorial,  the  pious  editors  of  the' 
Neiv  York  Observer  in  the  van,  and  the  pious  editors  of  the* 
Herald  and  Tribune  bringing  up  the  rear — how  was  it  possible' 
to  keep  the  two  Churches  any  longer  apart  ? 

Now,  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  Church  action  from  pop- 
ular impulse  suits  very  well  the  genius  of  Congregationalism, 
but  does  not  comport  with  the  Presbyterian  system.  Under  it 
the  Church  is  governed  always  by  representative  Assemblies, 
taking  counsel  o^  princi'ple,  of  right,  and  of  truth,  and  not  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  It  follows  that  neither  of  the  two  As- 
semblies, and  particularly  not  the  Old  School,  acted  like  Pres^ 
byterians  in  all  this  matter,  but  like  Congregationalists.  Pres- 
byterians hold  with  Calvin  that  Incertum  scindi  studia  in  con- 
traria  vulgus,  and  that  such  an  afflatus  as  the  popular  breathy 
such  an  inspiration  as  public  sentiment,  is  an  exceedingly  unsafe" 
guide.  Conceive  of  Dort,  or  of  Westminster,  swayed  by  popular 
excitement,  and  that  at  a  tea  party  !  What  had  been  the  weight 
of  the  testimony  of  1837,  if  it  could  have  been  shown  to  be  th(? 
result  of  mere  clamor  by  a  mob  ?  Dr.  Adams  solemnly  records^ 
(pp.  313,  314,)  his  ''  conviction  that  the  Avhole  movement  has! 
been  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.'' 
He  pronounces  this  work  of  healing  to  be  "divine."  But  he 
gives  no  proofs  from  Scripture  or  elsewhere  for  the  opinion. 
Now,  Scripture  condemns  some  healings  of  hurts  as  not  divine ; 
some  confederacies  as  not   approved  of  God.     And  what  Dr. 
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Adams  takes  for  granted,  or  has  impressed  in  a  pious  rhapsody 
upon  his  earnest  heart,  is  just  the  question  which  must  lie  open 
for  consideration  and  for  decision  hereafter.  Was  this,  or  was 
it  not,  a  Divine  movement  ?  Was  the  vox  populi  in  this  case,  or 
Was  it  not,  vox  Dei  ? 
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III.  Much  as  this  sensational  volume  contains  to  offend  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  it  were 
well  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South  to  observe  and 
to  consider. 

One  thing  which  it  must  serve  to  bring  to  our  recollection,  is 
the  union  betwixt  our  General  Assembly  and  the  United  Synod, 
which  is  so  often  quoted  in  this  volume  as  justifying  the  late 
reunion.  But,  in  truth,  the  reference  to  Southern  example  is 
not  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases.  We  hap- 
pen to  be  of  those  who  were  not  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
that  union,  and  therefore  the  opinion  about  to  be  expressed  is 
given  with  the  greater  freedom.  It  is,  that  in  more  than  one 
essential  particular  the  two  cases  itiiQ^  entirely  diflferent.  But 
without  entering  on  -that  question  just  now,  it  is  enough  to 
remark  that  the  Assembly  and  the  Synod  never  said  that  the 
War  was  what  brought  them  together  ;  nor  docs  it  appear  that 
tea  parties,  social  reunions,  soiree  or  dejeuners,  music,  lemonade, 
cakes,  good  wine,  elegant  hospitality,  Christian  cheer,  or  genial 
rounds  of  address,  had  anything  whatever  to  do  in  bringing  that 
union  to  pass. 

But  a  more  important  comparison  which  this  volume  must 
suggest  to  Southern  Presbyterians,  is  that  betwixt  the  New 
School  separation  from  the  Old  School  in  1837-1838,  and  our 
separation  from  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  Old  School, 
in  1861.  We  might  well  study  the  old  division  and  see  how  it 
worked  on  both  sides  ;  albeit,  our  division  from  the  North  was 
so  different  in  the  nature  and  grounds  of  it.  We,  who  are  the 
weaker  party  so  far  as  numbers  and  worldly  wealth  are  con- 
cerned, might  well  also  study  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
weaker  body  in  that  case,  although  in  some  respects  our  very 
opposites.     One  fact  worthy  of  note  here  is,  how,  after  the  sep- 
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aration  in  1837-1838,  it  was  the  New  School  who  seemed  for  a 
while  to  feel  less  assured  of  their  position  and  the  more  anxioua 
for  immediate  reunion,  (pp.  54,  ^S,)  although  in  the  end  the  Old 
School  seemed  to  lose  their  moral  force,  and,  as  the  superior 
loyalty  of  the  New  School  body  gave  it  brighter  popular  eclat. 
during  and  after  the  war,  lo !  it  is  the  Old  School  who  manifest, 
in  1869,  the  most  eagerness  for  reunion.  Comparing  the  be- 
havior of  the  parties  to  the  separation  of  1861,  respectively,  we 
see  the  Northern  Church  furious,  for  successive  years,  in  its 
declarations  against  liberty  of  return  for  the  "impenitent  rebels,'*^ 
and  then  suddenly  veering  like  the  wind  round  to  th«  opposite^ 
point  of  the  compass  and  blowing  as  hot  as  it  blew  cold  before  \. 
The  Southern  Church,  on  the  contrary,  has  spent  no  breath  in 
denouncing  her  Northern  sister,  but  seems  in  no  haste  to  patch, 
up  a  fresh  union  with  her.  This  calmness  of  the  Southern 
demeanor  is  very  significant. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  question  for  our  study  would  be,. 
What  light  is  cast  by  this  volume  upon  the  prospect  of  a  future 
reunion  betwixt  our  Church  and  the  Northern  Presbyterians  ? 
Dr.  Adams  tells  (p.  246)  what  the  causes  were  which  brought 
about  the  reunion,  viz. ;  1.  The  death  of  the  old  leaders  on  either 
side.  2.  A  new  generation,  having  little  information  and  less 
interest  in  the  separation  itself.  3.  Social  and  ecclesiastical 
intercourse,  obliterating  former  lines.  4.  Exchanging  of  pulpits. 
5.  Dismission  and  reception  of  members  mutually.  6.  Coopera- 
tion in  good  causes  in  cities  and  towns.  But  of  course  the  chief' 
cause  was  the  seventh  in  Dr.  Adams's  list,  and  the  last,  namely. 
The  sympathy  awakened  during  and  by  the  "  memorable  strug- 
gle for  national  life." 

Now,  in  our  future,  the  two  first  named  may  of  course  be  just 
as  operative  as  they  were  in  the  case  narrated  in  this  volume  ; 
but  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  may  be  expected  naturally 
to  be  much  less  operative.  The  seventh  and  chief  can  have  no 
place,  of  course,  in  this  estimate.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Dr.  Adams  makes  no  reference  to  doctrinal  diff*erences  as  opera- 
ting to  produce  the  old  separation,  or  the  removal  of  such  doc- 
trinal difi*erences  as  tending  to  unite  the  parties.     With  Dr.. 
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Adams  it  was  the  large  daveholding  constituency  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly^  for  which  it  had  *'  always  manifested  in  debate 
and  legislation  the  utmost  tenderness  and  caution;"  not  the  heresy 
of  the  New  School^  which  had  brought  about  the  separation. 
;Slavery  removed,  "there  went  with  it  what  had  long  tended  in 
jChurch  judicatories  to  produce  irritation,  repulsion,  and  strife." 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Adams,  was  all  the  trouble  between  the 
two  parties  in  1837.  "The  New  School,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
ruption, had  but  few  churches  and  ministers  who  endorsed 
slavery  by  theory  and  practice,"  (p.  248.)  In  other  words, 
the  New  School  were  abolitionists.  But  the  Old  School  were  to 
^  great  extent  at  that  time  what  was  called  pro-slavery.  But 
slavery  abolished,  all  ground  of  separation,  he  considers,  was 
removed.  And  so,  of  course,  it  became  easy  for  churches,  the 
one  of  which  was  just  as  much  Old  School  as  the  other,  and  the 
other  just  as  much  New  School  as  the  one,  to  come  together  in 
ithe  fondest  love  so  soon  as  they  had  gotten  rid  of  the  South 
with  her  odious  system.  Now,  to  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  rep- 
resentation of  the  case  made  by  one  so  much  honored  in  the 
Reunited  Church,  there  are  evidently  three  principles  for  which 
the  Southern  Church  is  testifying  in  her  separate  life  and  action. 
They  are  very  important  principles,  and  we  propose  to  state 
them  distinctly,  but  not  to  dwell  upon  them  at  length. 

The  first  relates  to  slavery.  The  position  of  our  Church 
touching  slavery  or  slaveholding  is  perfectly  clear  and  definite. 
:She  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  Scriptures.  Slavery  is  a  form 
of  government  which  the  Bible  does  not  condemn.  The  South- 
ern Church  did  therefore  not  condemn  it.  She  does  not  con- 
demn it  now.  Jler  members  who  were  slaveholders  she  would 
not  discipline,  for  that  was  no  sin  according  to  the  Word.  Any 
man  or  any  church  who  says  it  is  sin  takes  some  other  rule  of 
faith,  and  is  so  far  infidel.  The  Old  School  Church  was  not 
willing  to  say  anything  like  this  before  the  war.  But  the  war 
separated  her  from  the  South,  and  also  fired  her  heart  with 
hatred  against  the  South,  and  she  was  led  during  the  war  and  sub- 
.sequently  to  declare  slaveholding  to  be  sinful  in  itself.  She  delib- 
xjrately  assumed  the  in^del  ground.     But  not  only  did  the  war 
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fire  her  heart  with  hatred  for  the  South,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  this  volume  declares,  it  fired  her  heart  with  love  for  the  New 
School,  and  blinded  her  eyes  to  those  diiferences  which  Dr. 
Adams  and  his  New  School  brethren  will  not  admit  to  have  ex- 
isted, but  which  the  Old  School  has  always  been  so  loud  in 
declaring.  Meantime,  the  Southern  Church  stands  as  the  Old 
School  Church  stood  before  the  war,  upon  the  Bible  ground 
regarding  slaveholding.  She  has  not  changed  her  attitude  in 
the  least  upon  this  point.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  she  will 
change  it  in  the  future  ?  A  deliberate,  cold-blooded  change  is 
plainly  not  supposable.  A  terrible  civil  war,  making  us  hate 
somebody,  and  in  the  same  proportion  love  this  Reunited  Old 
and  New  School  Church,  and  then  the  requisite  amount  of  social 
reunions  and  Christian  cheer,  might  affect  us  as  it  affected  our 
brethren  at  the  North.  Such  influences,  however,  are  not  to  be 
looked  for.  And  then,  while  we  plead  guilty  to  the  same  human 
nature  with  our  brethren,  there  is  one  little  difference  betwixt  us 
and  them  which  perhaps  might  save  us  even  should  this  mighty 
influence  of  war  and  tea  parties  combined  ever  be  brought  to 
operate  upon  our  Church.  It  is  that  the  South  has  always 
been  more  disposed  to  stickle  for  principle  than  the  North ; 
while  at  the  same  time  she  never  has  been  so  impressible  by 
social  or  public  demonstrations,  by  shows  and  by  shams.  On 
the  whole,  no  man  can  pretend  to  say  what  our  Church  may  not 
be  left  to  do  or  to  accept.  Human  nature  is  very  weak  and 
wayward,  and  even  the  Church  may  err.  But  it  certainly  would 
be  a  dreadful  fall  should  we  ever  give  up  the  Word  as  the  only 
and  sufficient  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  accept  the  new 
moral  dogma  of  the  Northern  Church. 

The  second  principle  is  that  Christ's  Church  owes  loyalty  to 
no  government  on  earth.  The  volume  under  review  is  a  semi- 
official record  of  the  zeal  of  both  the  reuniting  churches  in  pro- 
claiminor   their  devotion   to   the  American   Caesar.     The   New 

o 

School  historian.  Dr.  Stearns,  (chap.  2,)  coolly,  and  no  doubt 
justly,  claims  for  his  Church  the  preeminence  in  this  regard. 
But  Dr.  Miller  (chap.  1)  does  his  best  to  make  out  a  clear  case 
of  loyalty  for  the  Old  School  likewise.     And  various  parts  of 
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the  volume  make  it  plain  that  the  virtue  of  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment, having  come  to  be  now  decidedly  above  par,  whilst 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  had  got  to  be  a  httle  below  par,  the  Old 
School  body  were  conscious  of  being  somewhat  behind  "  the 
other  branch  "  in  this  now  chief  excellence,  and  were  influenced 
in  desiring  the  reunion  somewhat  by  the  expectation  of  its  im- 
proving their  public  reputation.  Accordingly  Dr.  Miller  is  not 
ashamed  to  write  doWn  that  "  little  incident  of  the  year  1863," 
which  we  hope  he  may  live  to  see  in  its  true  light,  when  the  flag, 
of  the  government  was  unfurled  over  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Head,  as  represented  in  their  General  Assembly,  which  flag 
was  subsequently  voted  by  that  Assembly  to  be  *''' their  flag  .'" 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  South  is  likely  ever  to  abandon  her  high  ground  on  this  sub- 
ject by  consenting  to  a  union  with  the  Northern  Presbyterians, 
who  call  Caisar  king  as  well  as  Christ,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
observe  that  that  question  is  capable  of  being  inverted,  so  that 
it  shall  be  asked  whether  the  Reunited  Church  is  likely  ever  to 
abandon  officially  its  declared  position  about  loyalty.  It  does  not 
appear  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Northern  Church  ever  will 
officially  abandon  this  position.  It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  South  ever  will  abandon  theirs. 
The  question  is  of  course  a  vital  one,  and  never  can  be  shelved 
as  unimportant;  and  the  attitude  of  the  two  bodies  is  singularly 
definite  regarding  it.  And  being,  as  it  is,  a  matter  so  eminently 
concrete  and  practical,  and  so  little  abstract  or  speculative,  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  continue  indefinitely  to  be  what  is  called 
a  live  question,  and  so  a  barrier  to  union.  It  is  not  a  question 
that  will  ever  go  to  sleep,  or  that  ever  can  go  to  sleep  in  this 
country. 

The  third  principle  for  which  the  Southern  Church,  in  her 
separate  life  and  action,  appears  to  be  set  apart  in  divine  prov- 
idence to  contend,  is  the  permanent,  abiding,  and  incalculable 
value  of  the  testimony  of  our  fathers  in  1837. 

It  has  been  intimated  already  that  the  charge  of  the  Southern 
Church's  having  herself  united  with  a  New  School  body  cannot 
be  allowed.     That  action  differed  from   the  course  of  the  Old 
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School  Church  in  the  late  reunion  in  at  least  two  essential  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  It  never  was  believed  by  the  Southern  Church  that  the 
generality  of  the  United  Synod  were  unsound  men.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  ever  believed  by  the  Old  School  at  the  North 
that  the  generality  of  the  New  School  were  unsound.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  ministers  of 
the  United  Synod  were  judged  to  be  other  than  thoroughly  Pres- 
byterian and  Calvinistic.  Whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  cor- 
rect opinion,  it  was  certainly  the  belief  which  prevailed,  and 
upon  which  the  Assembly  at  Charlotte  acted. 

2.  There  was  a  precise  statement  of  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  standards,  which  was  made  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  union  at  Charlotte.  This  statement  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Assembly,  and  has  seemed  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Church. 

Now,  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the  Reunion  it  had  been 
true  that  the  thorough  orthodoxy  of  nearly  every  minister  of  the 
whole  New  School  had  been  believed  by  the  Old  School,  and  also 
that,  by  way  of  bringing  together  the  two  bodies,  there  had 
been  accepted  cordially  by  the  New  School  a  precise  statement 
respecting  the  disputed  doctrines  which  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Old  School,  who  could  ever  say  a  word  against  their 
reunion  ?  In  fact,  such  circumstances  as  these  being  supposed, 
how  could  there  ever  have  happened  the  disruption  of  1837  ? 

And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  United  Synod  did  not  sepa- 
rate as  an  organised  body  from  the  Old  School  in  1837.  Those 
who  afterwards  composed  that  body  were  certain  Southern  men, 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  who  were  carried  away  from  the  Old  School, 
not  by  doctrinal  unsoundness,  but  by  a  certain  sympathy  with 
the  New  School,  as  having  been  dealt  with  severely  by  their 
brethren.  The  worst  that  could  justly  be  said  of  them  as  a 
body,  was,  that  their  feelings  misled  their  judgment.  Subse- 
r|uent  developments  of  the  radical  spirit  of  the  New  School  had 
brought  them  to  a  separation  from  that  body.  Here  then  was 
a  certain  sound  and  orthodox  but  separated  portion  of  the  New 
School  finding  itself  surrounded  by  a  Church  with  which  it  was 
in  full  sympathy.     They  were  not  the  men  whom  the  Old  School 
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had  exscinded  in  1837,  but  disapproving  the  excision  of  the 
four  Northwestern  Synods,  they  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
exscinded  for  a  time.  And  they  afterwards  quit  the  New  School, 
and  then  subsequently  they  come  back  and  rejoin  their  Old 
School  brethren  of  the  South  on  the  basis  of  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  sense  in  which  the  standards  were  mutually  accepted 
and  affirmed. 

All  this,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  a  very  flagrant  denial  of 
the  testimony  of  1837,  although  by  some  objected  to  earnestly 
at  the  time  upon  this  ground.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Southern  Church  would  have  accepted  the  action  of  their  As- 
sembly at  Charlotte,  had  she  viewed  it  as  in  any  sense  or  degree 
a  denial  of  that  glorious  testimony.  Her  idea  was  that  she  was 
not  dealing  with  the  New  School  body,  but  with  a  sound  and 
orthodox  fragment  of  it,  separated  from  it  for  truth's  sake.  It 
was  not  the  Southern  Church  that  ever  called  the  New  School 
*'the  other  branch,"  and  denounced  controversy  with  the  New 
School  as  "strife."  It  was  not  she  who  ever  acknowledged  for- 
mally that  the  New  School  body  had  all  along  maintained  the 
standards,  and  that  Old  and  New  School  were  to  be  viewed  his- 
torically as  one  Church.  It  was  not  she  who  ever  said  formally 
and  distinctly  that  the  New  School  had  repudiated,  even  in 
1837  itself,  all  New  School  errors !  It  was  not  she  who  actu- 
ally and  formally  and  solemnly  recognised  the  New  School  as  a 
sound  and  orthodox  body.  It  was  not  she,  nor  yet  her  acknow- 
ledged leaders,  who  ever  said  that  New  School  errors  need  only 
be  minimized  a  little  and  they  would  become  Old  School  truths  ; 
or  that  the  separation  of  1837  sprang  from  mere  alienated  feel- 
ing ;  or  that  the  Old  and  New  School  were  the  twins,  Esau  and 
Jacob,  but  that  none  could  tell  tuhich  tvas  which  ;  or  that  the 
Old  School  while  separated  from  the  New  was  like  the  man  who 
had  the  withered  arm  ;  or  that  the  waters  of  the  separation  were 
the  muddy  waters  of  suspicion  and  strife,  but  those  of  the  reunion 
clear  running  waters  ;  or  that  God  permitted  the  separation 
as  being  wicked,  but  ordained  the  reunion  as  being  holy.  Never, 
either  by  word  or  deed  has  the  Southern  Church,  as  such,  or 
any  of  those  whom  she  trusts,  cast  a  slur,  in  any  form,  upon  the 
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testimony  of  our  fathers  of  1837.  Now,  is  it  to  be  expected  tha^ 
she  may  hereafter  do  this  thing  by  a  union  with  that  reunited 
body  whose  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  is  pre- 
cisely this :  that  she  has  trampled  and  is  trampling  on  that  tes- 
timony ? 

This  is  a  question  to  which,  of  course,  there  being  now  no  pro- 
phets of  the  future  amongst  us,  no  answer  can  be  given.  Without 
hesitation,  however,  this  may  be  said,  that  if  a  beacon  of  large 
and  tall  proportions,  and  in  a  commanding  position,  warning 
the  Southern  Church  away  from  such  a  fatal  course,  can  avail 
to  save  her,  she  has  been  granted  such  a  safeguard  in  that  which 
has  been  allowed  to  happen  to  her  Northern  Old  School  sister ; 
and  that  if  a  story  ever  was  suitable  in  style  and  manner  and 
spirit  to  the  events  and  transactions  it  records,  tho  Southern 
Church  may  here  read,  in  fit  and  becoming  language,  an  account 
of  the  whole  of  this  sad  affair  in  this  Reunion  Memorial  volume. 

There  are  numerous  references  all  through  this  volume  to  the 
Southern  Church.  They  are  generally  rather  unkind,  and  some- 
times very  much  so.  But  this  is  not  surprising  in  the  circum- 
stances. Very  refreshing  indeed  it  is,  in  tho  very  midst  of  so 
much  that  seems  unreal  and  affected,  to  read  the  simple,  manly, 
honest  reply  of  our  Louisville  Assembly  to  the  overture  for 
reunion  from  the  Northern  Assemblies.  The  reader  may  need 
a  little  of  this  refreshing  influence  after  all  that  he  has  been 
conducted  through  in  this  paper ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  so 
refreshing  him,  and  also  because  the  document  deserves  to  be 
rendered  as  accessible  and  familiar  to  us  all  as  possible,  it  is  now 
here  appended  as  copied  from  pp.  448-450  : 

Reply  vrou  the  South  to  Overture  for  Reunion. 

''  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  28th,  1870. 
Ilev.  .E.   F.  Hatfield,  D.  Z).,  Stated   Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America : 

"Dear  Brother  :  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States,  in  session  at  Louisville,  has 
directed  me  to  forward  to  you  the  following  oflScial  document. 
It  is  a  true  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Friday,  May  27th. 
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"  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  to  whom  waa 
referred  the  overture  for  reunion  from  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly,  North,  of  18G9,  at  its  sessions  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  also  the  proposition  from  the  United  Assembly  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  now  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
conveyed  to  us  by  a  special  delegation,  respectfully  report  r. 
That  the  former  of  these  documents  is  virtually  superseded  by 
the  latter ;  because  the  body  by  whom  it  was  adopted  has  since 
been  merged  into  the  United  Assembly,  from  which  emanates  a 
new  and  fresh  proposal  reflecting  the  views  of  the  larger  constit> 
uency.  To  this  proposition,  then,  *that  a  Committee  of  five 
ministers  and  four  elders  be  appointed  by  this  Assembly,  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  Committee  of  their  Assembly  in  respect  to 
opening  a  friendly  correspondence  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,'  your  Committee  recommend  the 
following  answer  to  be  returned  : 

"Whatever  obstructions  may  exist  in  the  way  of  cordial  inter- 
course between  the  two  bodies  above  named  are  entirely  of  a 
public  nature,  and  involve  grave  and  fundamental  principles. 
The  Southern  Presbyterian  CJiurch  can  confidently  appeal  to  all 
the  acts  and  declarations  of  all  its  Assemblies  that  no  attitude 
of  aggression  or  hostility  has  been,  or  is  now,  assumed  by  it  to- 
wards the  Northern  Church.  And  this  General  Assembly  dis- 
tinctly avows  (as  it  has  always  believed  and  declared)  that  no- 
grievances  experienced  by  us,  however  real,  would  justify  us  in 
acts  of  aggression,  or  a  spirit  of  malice  or  retaliation  against 
any  branch  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom.  We  are  prepared, 
therefore,  in  advance  of  all  discussion,  to  exercise  towards  the 
General  Assembly,  North,  and  the  churches  represented  therein, 
such  amity  as  fidelity  to  our  principles  could,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  permit.  Under  this  view,  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Conference  might  seem  wholly  unnecessary  ;  but, 
in  order  to  exhibit  before  the  Christian  Avorld  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation and  kindness  to  the  last  degree,  this  Assembly  agrees 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference  to  meet  a  similar  Com- 
mittee already  appointed  by  the  Northern  Assembly,  with  in- 
structions to  the  same,  that  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  cordial  correspondence  between  the  two  bodies  must  be  dis- 
tinctly met  and  removed,  and  which  may  be  comprehensively 
stated  in  the  following  particulars  : 

"  1.  Both  the  wings  of  the  now  united  Assembly,  during 
their  separate  existence  before  the  fusion,  did  fatally  complicate 
themselves  with  the  State  in  political  utterances,  deliberately 
uttered  year  after  year;  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  were  a 
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sad  betrayal  of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  our  common  Lord 
and  Head.  We  believe  it  to  be  solemnly  incumbent  upon  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  not  with  reference  to  us,  but 
before  the  Christian  world,  and  before  our  Divine  Master  and 
King,  to  purge  itself  of  this  error,  and  by  public  proclamation 
of  the  truth  to  place  the  crown  once  more  upon  the  head  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  alone  King  of  Zion.  In  default  of  which, 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  already  suifered 
much  in  maintaining  the  independence  and  spirituality  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth,  feels  constrained  to  bear  pub- 
lic testimony  against  this  defection  of  our  late  associates  from 
the  truth.  Nor  can  we,  by  official  correspondence  even,  consent 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  our  testimony  concerning  the  very 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  as  a  purely  spiritual  body 
among  men. 

"2.  The  union  now  consummated  between  the  Old  and  New 
School  Assemblies,  North,  was  accomplished  by  methods  which, 
in  our  judgment,  involved  a  total  surrender  of  all  the  great  tes- 
timonies of  the  Church  for  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  grace, 
4it  a  time  when  the  victory  of  truth  over  error  hung  long  in  the 
balance.  The  United  Assembly  stands,  of  necessity,  upon  an 
allowed  latitude  of  interpretation  of  the  standards,  and  must 
come  at  length  to  embrace  nearly  all  shades  of  doctrinal  belief. 
Of  these  falling  testimonies  we  are  the  sole  surviving  heirs, 
which  we  must  lift  from  the  dust,  and  bear  to  the  generations 
after  us.  It  would  be  a  serious  compromise  of  this  sacred  trust 
to  enter  into  public  and  official  friendship  with  those  repudiating 
these  testimonies ;  and  to  do  this  expressly  upon  the  ground,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  overture  before  us,  '  that  the  terms 
of  reunion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  North,  now  happily  consummated,  present  an 
auspicious  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  such  relations  ' — 
to  found  a  correspondence  professedly  upon  this  idea,  would  be 
to  endorse  that  which  we  thoroughly  disapprove. 

"3.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  own  body  were,  but  a 
short  time  since,  violently  and  unconstitutionally  expelled  from 
the  communion  of  one  branch  of  the  now  United  Northern  As- 
sembly, under  ecclesiastical  charges  which,  if  true,  render  them 
utterly  infamous  before  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  is  to  the 
last  degree  unsatisfactory  to  construe  this  oifensive  legislation 
obsolete  by  the  mere  fusion  of  that  body  with  another,  or  through 
the  operation  of  a  faint  declaration  which  was  not  intended 
originally  to  cover  this  case.  This  is  no  mere  'rule'  or  'prece- 
dent,' but  a  solemn  sentence   of  outlawry  against  what  is  now 
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an  important  and  constituent  part  of  our  own  body.  Every 
principle  of  honor  and  of  good  faith  compels  us  to  say  that  an 
unequivocal  repudiation  of  that  interpretation  of  the  law  under 
which  these  men  were  condemned,  must  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  oflScial  correspondence  on  our  part. 

*'4.  It  is  well  known  that  similar  injurious  accusations  were 
preferred  against  the  whole  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
which  the  ear  of  the  whole  world  has  been  filled.  Extending, 
as  these  charges  do,  to  heresy  and  blasphemy,  they  cannot  be 
quietly  ignored  by  an  indirection  of  any  sort.  If  true,  we  are 
not  worthy  of  the  '  confidence,  respect,  Christian  honor  and 
love '  which  are  extended  to  us  in  this  overture ;  if  untrue, 
Christian  manliness  and  truth  require  them  to  bo  openly  and 
squarely  withdrawn.  So  long  as  they  remain  on  record  they 
arc  an  impassable  barrier  to  official  intercourse." 

"Yours  fraternally, 

"Joseph  K.  Wilson, 

"  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
(liurch  in  the  United  States." 
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While  Jesus  stood  in  the  judgment  hall,  the  Roman  Governor 
put  the  question,  "What  is  Truth?"  Jesus  did  not  refuse  to 
answer,  but  "when  Pilate  said  this  he  went  out  unto  the  Jews." 
Had  he  asked,  and  humbly  waited,  the  Master,  no  doubt,  would 
have  responded.  For  to  others,  in  unmistakable  language,  he 
had  already  unfolded  the  nature  and  uses  of  truth. 

The  Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer  for  the  disciples,  said, 
"  Sanctify  them  through  the  truth — thy  word  is  truth."  Again, 
"He  that  doeth  the  truth  comcth  to  the  light."  "  Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  "Ye  seek 
to  kill  me,  a  man  that  told  you  the  truth."  "  The  Spirit  of  truth 
will  guide  you  into  all   truth."     "I  am   the  way,  and  the 


TRUTir,  AND  THE  LIFE. 


Many  things   are  true  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  called 
the  trulli.     Man  lives,  thinks,    labors,  suffers,  and  dies;  this  is 
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true,  but  it  cannot  be  called  the  truth.  Abraham  believed  God, 
Moses  led  the  Israelites,  Job  was  patient ;  these  are  truths,  but 
not  the  truth  to  which  the  Son  of  God  bare  witness  when  he 
said,  "I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

What,  then,  is  Truth  ?  The  speculative  mind  of  every  ago 
and  country  has  busied  itself  about  the  problem.  For  the  stub- 
horn  facts  of  sin,  suifering,  confusion,  and  death,  obtrude  them- 
selves from  generation  to  generation.  Within  are  sore  fightings ; 
without  are  wrathful  intimations.  How  came  these  here  ?  Is 
there  any  insight  into  decay — any  remedy  for  disorder  ?  The 
race  has  roamed  and  struggled  and  fainted.  From  the  very 
beginning,  it  is  the  same  story  over  again — nations  rising  and 
falling,  inequalities,  injustice,  crime,  sorrow  in  the  household,  sor- 
row to  the  individual,  might  opposing  right  and  apparently  vic- 
torious, the  fairest  schemes  blasted,  hope  deferred,  the  heart 
sick,  and  unavailing  tears.  At  this  point  history  and  human 
consciousness  terribly  coincide.  And  amid  this  chaotic  scene 
the  ]5abel  tongues  of  so-called  prophets  can  be  heard  on  every 
side  saying,  *'  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  Alas  !  as  expe- 
rience often  shows,  these  are  but  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind." 
For  nothing,  in  the  highest  sense,  can  be  truth  to  a  thoughtful, 
earnest  soul  that  does  not  fairly  meet,  and  expound  most  fully, 
the  conditions  of  man's  existence  here,  so  as  to  satisfy  law,  vin- 
dicate the  Lawgiver,  and  open  up  a  way  of  safety  to  the  con- 
demned and  guilty  creature.  Whatever  answers  this  pressing 
need  is,  and  must  be,  truth. 

In  this  light,  then,  has  the  truth  ever  been  manifested?  The 
divine  Law  is  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  but  even  this,  apart,  is  not 
the  Truth.  For  the  law  is  a  schoolmaster.  It  exacts  obedience 
and  imposes  penalties.  Its  voice  is  ever  the  same — Do  and  live. 
Law  is  a  terror  to  the  guilty.  It  wields  a  vengeful  sword. 
Written  on  the  heart  of  man,  as  well  as  on  the  sacred  page,  are 
lines  which  terrify  the  conscience.  There  is  no  truth  here  to 
comfort — none  to  save.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  law,  both  the  creature  and  creation  groan.  Look 
whither  we  may,  the  curse  is  visible  every  where.  Here,  then, 
is  not  the  truth  to  which  Jesus  bore  witness.     It  is  only  when 
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we  behold  the  God-man  standing  between  the  law,  vengeance 
and  the  ruined  soul,  that  truth  appears.  The  truth  is  not  the 
law,  even  in  its  fulness  and  perfection ;  but  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  end  of  the,  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth,  this  is  the  truth.  For 
what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  rightousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  The  truth,  then,  is  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
in  their  merciful  relations  to  the  creature  in  respect  to  law. 
Christ  testifies  to  man's  guilt  and  inability  on  the  one  hand,  but 
holds  up,  on  the  other,  his  oAvn  infinite  sufficiency  as  a  Redeemer 
and  Mediator.  The  world's  conscience  finds  peace  at  the  cross. 
Man  needs  righteousness,  and  it  is  provided.  To  the  trembling 
culprit,  upon  whose  car  breaks  the  thunder  of  Sinai,  the  words 
of  Pilate  can  every  where  be  addressed,  "  J^ehold  the  man."  For 
One,  who  was  both  divine  and  human,  came  not  simply  to  vin- 
dicate God's  broken  law,  but  to  bring  in  also  a  righteousness 
whereby  a  fallen  creature  can  be  saved.  Christ  stands  between 
the  parties,  an  off'ended  Judge  and  a  rebellious  subject,  and  here 
is  the  great  truth  in  our  wicked,  weary,  groaning  earth.  True, 
Christ  doing  and  dying  was  a  tribute  to  law  ;  for  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  this  could  fail.  The  moral  government  must  be  upheld, 
cost  what  it  may.  But  this  obedience,  humiliation,  and  sacrifice 
of  the  King's  Son,  who  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  under  law 
for  himself,  not  only  satisfied  and  upheld  a  Sovereign's  dignity, 
but  the  now  pacified  Lawgiver  now  sets  down  the  mediatorial 
act  to  the  credit  of  the  genuine  oftender.  Here,  then,  is  the 
truth,  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Josus  Christ  the  righteous."  Humanity  can  lay  its  burdens 
upon  his  shoulders  who  "  suff'ered  the  just  for  the  unjust." 
That  Paradise  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  is  regained  in  Christ. 
The  throbbing  heart  can  find  an  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  if 
it  will.     And  it  is  this:   *' Behold  the  man." 

Take  any  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  arises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  truth   only  when  connected  with  Christ  Jesus  as  its 
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divine  Author.  For  while  the  Gospels  are  a  "treatise  of  all 
that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach,"  and  the  Epistles  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  truth  spoken  by  the  Master,  the 
Old  Testament  itself  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  same  super- 
human source,  "for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phesy." Consider  repentance,  for  example.  Every  man  that  lives 
is  conscious  of  shortcoming  and  ill-desert.  And  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  wrong-doers  to  repent.  This  statement  is  experiment- 
ally correct.  J3ut  when  we  appeal  to  consciousness  and  the  his- 
tory of  human  kind,  what  do  men  know  of  true  repentance 
aside  from  the  witness  of  Christ  ?  True,  there  has  ever  existed, 
since  the  days  of  Cain,  a  worldly  sorrow.  Men  have  wept  over 
sin  because  of  its  bitter  fruits.  But  what  unenlightened  heart 
ever  exercised  godly  penitence  ?  Despots  reign,  tyrants  and 
■conquerors  fill  hecatombs  with  murdered  victims,  the  individual 
yields  to  lust  and  hate;  but  who  ever  knew  such  criminals,  or 
any  criminal  at  all,  in  the  light  of  nature,  "out  of  the  sight 
and  sense,  not  only  of  the  danger,  but  also  of  the  filthiness  and 
odiousness  of  sin,  to  hate  and  turn  from  it  ?"  The  law  of  God 
written  on  the  heart  does  indeed  smite  the  guilty  soul,  but  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  works  death,  for  its  only  source  and  end  is 
self.  Conscience  painfs  a  throne  of  judgment,  and  the  carnal 
mind  trembles  at  the  thought  of  condemnation.  Love  for  God, 
appreciative  apprehension  of  a  holy  law,  these  do  not  enter  into 
the  account. 

A  repentance  whicli  needs  not  to  be  repented  of  is  the  truth 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to.  lie 
came  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  "For  him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  unto 
Israel."  Hence  the  words  of  Ephraim,  "  Surely  after  that  I 
was  turned  I  repented,  and  after  I  was  instructed  I  smote  upon 
my  thigh."  When  the  guilty  soul  looks  upon  him  "whom  it 
has  pierced,  and  mourns  for  him  as  one  mourns  for  his  only  son, 
and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  first-born,"  it  is  only  then  that  the  fountain  of  true  repent- 
ance begins  to  flow.     For  Jesus  Christ  bore  witness  to  the  hoi- 
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lowness  and  insincerity  of  Pharisaical  profession,  and  pointed  to 
that  repentance  which  has  God  and  truth  for  its  source  and 
object. 

Ponder  another  fact.  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
ily  upward.  Not  only  the  creature,  but  creation  itself,  travails 
in  pain,  and  groans  to  be  delivered.  The  world,  in  all  its  gene- 
rations, has  hungered  and  thirsted  and  toiled,  while  wretched- 
ness, in  every  conceivable  form,  meets  the  eye  from  Adam's 
time  down  to  the  present.  This  is  an  amazing,  stupendous, 
appalling  record.  But  it  is  not  the  truth  to  which  Jesus  bore- 
witness.  Such  statements  are  admitted,  taken  for -granted,  by 
the  Master,  when  he  says,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  Avill  give  you  rest ;  learn  of  me,  for 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Human  kind,  bewil- 
dered by  tribulation,  are  invited  to  One  who  bare  our  sins  and 
carried  our  griefs.  The  way  to  peace  and  rest  for  the  troubled 
soul  is  therefore  the  truth  to  which  Jesus  bore  witness. 

Once  again.  The  (question  was  asked  ages  ago,  "  If  a  maiv 
die,  shall  he  live  again  ?"  With  the  fall  came  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  soul's  immortality.  The  greatest  intellects  of  the 
ancient  world  labored  at  this  problem.  Plato  reasoned,  Socrates 
half-believed,  but  after  all  there  remained  a  doubt.  Man's 
spirit,  however,  even  in  its  ruins,  longs  for  assurance.  The  very 
thought  of  death  is  horrible.  "Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  cive  for  his  life."  What  a  horror  of  gfcat  dark- 
ncss  is  the  grave,  if  its  silence  and  gloom  quench  the  light  of 
the  spirit  forever  !  Hut  even  these  wrestlings  of  awful  import 
was  not  the  truth  to  which  Jesus  testified.  lie  came  to  dissi- 
piitc  the  darkness,  and  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light.. 
He  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  and  said,  "If  any  man 
keep  my. saying,  he  shall  never  taste  death."  The  Son  of  Man 
did  not  lift  some  mysterious  veil  and  say,  "Yonder,  in  another 
world,  the  soul  shall  be  assured  of  immortality;"  but  he  said, 
"He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  "  This  is  the 
record  that  God  hath  given  to  us,  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son."  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  And  hence  the 
life  that  was  miserably  lost  in  the  first  Adam  is  most  gloriously 
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restored  in  the  Bccond.  Federal  relations  between  the  first 
Head  and  his  posterity  are  complete,  and  begin  with  existence. 
In  Adam  all  died,  and  the  curse  is  on  the  child  from  its  very 
first  and  feeblest  pulsations.  But  "if  by  one  man's  offenco 
death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  which  receive  abundance  of 
grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign  in  life  by  one, 
.Jesus  Christ."  If  the  curse  was  instant  when  disobedience  be- 
gan, surely  life  cannot  be  withheld  when  justification  is  pro- 
nounced. Man  lived  at  the  first  because  of  God's  favor;  he 
shall  live  once  again,  and  forever,  when  that  lost  favor  is  regained. 
Unbelief  separated  the  creature,  spiritually,  from  the  great 
.source  of  his  being,  and  death  was  the  result;  faith  restores  the 
communion,  and  the  dead  soul  is  alive.  Henceforth  the  believer 
can  never  die,  for  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  while 
(Jhrist  lives  he  must  live  also.  Here,  then,  is  the  truth  to  which 
the  Lord  of  glory  bore  witness. 

llEDEiMrxiON,  therefore,  is  the  great  truth  of  all  the  ages. 
Nothing  is  comparable  to  this.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  central  fig- 
ure in  the  generations  of  this  world.  He  did  for  man  that 
which  man  could  not  do  for  himself;  and  the  doing  of  which 
constitutes  a  condition  indispensable  to  eternal  life.  Here  is  the 
leaven  that  leavens  the  whole  lump;  the  little  seed  that  groweth 
up  and  shooteth  out  great  branches  ;  the  stone  cut  without  hands 
out  of  the  mountain,  which  is  to  fill  the  whole  earth.  How  happy 
for  Pilate,  had  he  reverentially  paused  for  an  answer  !  Could 
fear  and  pride  have  been  cast  away,  what  gracious  words  of 
truth  would  have  distilled  from  the  Master's  lips  !  But  alas  I 
Pilate  had  no  sooner  asked  the  question  than  he  went  out  again 
unto  the  Jews.  He  stood  in  the  very  presence  of  truth;  but  the- 
roar  of  the  multitude  without  blinded  the  eye,  even  of  a  judge.- 
TIow  sad !  All  the  vital  truth  in  this  sorrowing  world  comes 
through  Christ.  Search  and  see.  Destroy  all  literature,  but 
leave  the  Avords  of  Jesus,  and  no  essential  truth  is  lost;  but 
destroy  the  record  which  God  has  given  to  us  in  his  Son,  and  no 
great  truth  remains.  Down,  down,  steadily  down  forever,  would 
go  the  sinning,  sufi'ering,  struggling  soul  of  man.  Poor  Pilate  I 
Never  did  judge  enjoy  such  opportunities ;  never  were  they  more 
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fatally  and  ignominiously  thrown  away.  A  Roman  procurator 
was  afraid!  He  said  unto  Christ,  "Art  thou  a  king,  then?" 
Jesus  answered,  "Thou  say  est  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice."  I  am  a  king,  but  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ;  it  is  not  built  upon  fears  and  falsehoods,  but  upon  the 
truth.  I  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  even  amid  the  noise 
and  threats  of  the  angry  multitude.  Oh,  Pilate !  with  such 
courage  before  thee,  why  art  thou  a  trembling  coward  !  Yes ! 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  owes  the  world 
nothing.  Its  agencies  are  from  above.  While  Pilate  speaks 
and  hears,  the  excited  mob  without  are  clamorous.  The  chief 
priests  and  the  people  cry,  "Crucify,  crucify."  Longer  respite 
is  impossible.  Malice  must  be  gratified.  This  man  calls  him- 
self a  king ;  yea,  makes  himself  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  the  sen- 
tence cannot  be  delayed.  At  that  saying  Pilate  is  terrified  the 
more.  They  therefore  saith  unto  Jesus,  "Whence  art  thou  ?" 
But  the  hour  is  passed,  and  Jesus  gives  no  answer.  Then  saith 
Pilate  unto  him,  "Speakest  thou  not  unto  me?  Knowest  thou 
not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release 
thee?"  Jesus  now  replies,  but  his  answer  only  vindicates  his 
own  kingly  prerogatives.  He  is  greater  than  a  Roman  mon- 
arch; "but  the  cup  which  the  Father  gave  him  to  drink,  shall  he 
not  drink  it?"  He  came  into  the  world  to  "finisli  the  transgres- 
sion, and  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness."  To  this 
end  was  he  born,  and  to  this  end  has  he  lived.  The  w^ork  which 
the  Father  gave  him  to  do  has  been  done ;  and  now,  when  one 
more  great  agony  is  over,  redemption  is  "finished."  Hence- 
forth the  world's  Priest  becomes  its  King.  "In  the  ages  to  fol- 
low, he  is  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.  And  he 
shall  reign  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet."  Hu- 
man governments  have  their  place,  but  these  and  all  else  are 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  the  great  spiritual  kingdom.  For 
Jesus  Christ  is  King  of  kings.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
upheld,  and  move  forward,  until   the  elect  are  gathered  and  the 
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liarvest  of  earth  is  ripe.  Caesar  reigns  by  sufferance,  but  Jesus 
Christ  by  right.  For  the  Lord's  Anointed  is  that  Nobleman  to 
whom  justly  belong  all  the  estates  of  this  world.  This  shall  be 
manifest  when  he  returns.  But  in  the  meantime,  and  by  author- 
ity, can  every  faithful  subject  say,  "All  things  are  mine." 

Here,  then,  is  the  truth  which  man,  in  all  ages,  needed  to 
know.  The  creature  lost  in  sin,  but  Jesus  Christ,  "  The  Way,. 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life;"  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King;  a  Sover- 
eign whose  "  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,"  and  all  domin- 
ion shall  serve  him.  This  is  enough.  Pilgrim  through  this  vale 
of  sin,  be  thy  burden  what  it  may,  "Behold  the  Man!"  For 
HERE  IS  Truth. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  WILSON. 

[On  the  23d  of  May,  1871,  the  llev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  wajf 
duly  inaugurated  as  Professor  of  Pastoral  and  Evangelistic  Theology  and* 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  by  the 
General  Assemby  in  session  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  Moderator,  the 
llev.  Wm.  S.  Pluraer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  presided  and  conducted  the  exer- 
cises. Dr.  Wilson  read  aloud  and  subscribed  the  covenant  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Seminary.  The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  gave  the  charge  to  the  Pro- 
fessor; and  Dr.  Wilson  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address.] 

DR.    peck's    charge. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason,  my  dear  brother,  why  the  As- 
sembly has  appointed  me  to  this  service,  when  there  are  so  many 
of  its  members  by  whom  this  office  could  have  been  better  per- 
formed, except  that  I  am  connected  with  another  Seminary 
under  the  care  of  the  same  Church.  I  have  supposed  that  the 
Assembly  were  willing  to  recognise  the  very  happy  fact  that 
these  sister  Seminaries  are  one  in  feeling,  and  heartily  coopera- 
ting in  the  great  work  for  which  they  were  established.  I  trust 
it  may  never  be  otherwise,  that  these  Seminaries  will  always 
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walk  hand  in  hand  in  mutual  love,  that  there  may  never  be  any 
provocation,  but  a  provocation  "unto  love  and  good  works" — 
never  any  strife  but  a  "striving  together  for  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  gospel." 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  assume  to  instruct  you  in  reference 
to  the  duties  of  your  ofl5ce.  All  that  I  can  do,  all  that  I  ought 
to  do,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  simply  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
responsibilities  which  are  now  about  to  devolve  upon  you.  In 
the  first  place,  my  brother,  let  me  remind  you  that  you  are  called 
to  the  great  work  of  training  the  preachers  of  the  gospel — to 
train  those  whose  great  business  it  is  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ 
and  the  riches  of  his  grace  to  lost  men.  You  would  scarcely  be 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  your  office,  if  you  had  not  a  profound 
and  abiding  conviction  that  preaching  is  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
not  merely  that  it  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  truth  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  minds,  hearts,  and  consciences  of 
men,  but  that  all  its  real  efficacy  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it 
is  God's  ordinance ;  that  although  it  appears  foolishness  to  men, 
it  is  "the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation;" 
and  that  because  it  is  God's  ordinance,  you  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  his  blessing  will  continue  to  attend  it,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;  that  as  speaking  was  before  writing,  so  this  ordi- 
nance of  preaching  has  the  birthright,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
blessing  above  all  other  means  and  agencies  which  the  world  or 
the  Church  has  invented  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth  amongst 
men.  Other  departments  of  labor  in  the  same  general  sphere 
are  committed  to  your  colleagues  in  the  Seminary.  It  is  the 
office  of  some  to  teach  how  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  to 
open  the  fountain  itself  of  eternal  truth,  and  by  the  aids  which 
God  has  furnished  to  their  hands,  to  bring  out  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  office  of  others  to  digest  and  arrange 
those  great  truths  which  are  derived  by  interpretation  from  the 
word  into  a  system,  didactic  and  polemic — to  teach  how  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the 
office  of  others  to  show  how  this  truth  has  come  in  conflict  with 
error  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  how  God,  in  spite  of  all 
the  weakness  and  sins  of  his  people,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
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word,  has  never  suffered  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  the 
Ohurch.  It  is  the  oflSce  of  others  still,  to  show  how  the  truth 
of  God  holds  its  own,  and  must  continue  to  hold  its  own,  against 
all  the  assaults  of  "science  falsely  so-called."  But  all  the 
attainments  of  the  young  men  in  these  different  departments 
will  avail  them  nothing,  so  far  as  the  grand  end  of  preaching  is 
concerned,  unless  they  learn  also  to  preach — to  communicate 
the  truth  they  have  learned  to  those  to  whom  God  may  call  them 
to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  i\nd  it  is  a  part  of 
your  office  as  Professor  of  this  Chair  to  teach  men  how  to  'preach, 
to  impress  upon  them  the  conviction  that  the  pulpit  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  your  office,  as  the  name  of  your  profes- 
sorship implies,  to  impress  upon  them  the  great  fact  that  all  their 
attainments  are  nothing,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  love 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men.  I  understand  by  the  term, 
^'Professor  of  Evangelistic  Theology,"  not  only  that  you  are  to 
help  them  to  prepare  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
but  to  help  them  to  obtain  that  love  without  which  all  attain- 
ments in  science  or  theology,  or  any  department,  are  utterly 
in  vain.  They  may  have  all  knowledge,  they  may  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  yet  without  love  which  will  prompt  them  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  Christ's  cause,  they  are  but  as 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It  is  a  part  of  your  high 
calling,  therefore,  to  imbue  them,  so  far  as  the  instrumentality 
of  poor  mortal  man  can,  with  the  spirit  of  missions,  with  that 
spirit  which  will  prompt  them  to  hold  themselves  always  in  read- 
iness to  preach  the  gospel,  not  only  among  the  accomplishments 
and  comforts  of  civilised  life,  but  even  to  the  most  savage  and 
degraded  nations  of  the  earth.  And  if  you  should  never  do 
anything  more  than  this,  if  through  the  abounding  grace  of  God 
you  should  succeed  in  inspiring  the  young  men  committed  to 
your  care  with  this  spirit  of  love  of  Christ  which  will  make  them 
count  their  lives  not  dear  unto  them,  so  that  they  may  finish 
their  course  with  joy  and  testify  the  grace  of  God,  you  will  cer- 
tainly not  have  lived  in  vain. 

And  now  I  may  ask,  as  you  have  been  asked  before,  and  have 
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often  asked  yourself  since  you  have  been  in  the  ministry,  ""VVho> 
is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  There  is  no  sufficiency  in  your- 
self. It  will  therefore  be  a  part  of  your  duty,  and  a  chief  part, 
evermore  to  direct  your  eyes  and  your  heart  to  "  the  Father  of" 
lights,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  the  shadow  of  turn- 
ing," "who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  that 
you  also  may  "walk  in  the  light  and  have  fellowship  with  him. 
in  the  truth,"  that  your  own  soul  may  be  supported  by  that 
truth  which  you  teach  to  others  ;  and  that  while  you  are  teach- 
ing them  pastoral  theology,  giving  them  valuable  hints  and  max- 
ims for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  you  may  always  feel  that  God  has  made  you  in  part  the 
pastor  of  their  souls,  so  that  you  by  precept  and  by  example 
may  be  the  means  in  the  hand  of  God  of  "leading  them  in  the 
green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters."  May  God  give  you 
abundant  grace  for  the  discharge  of  all  your  duties  and  for  your 
support  under  all  your  trials,  and  bring  you  at  last,  with  many 
whom  he  may  make  the  seals  of  your  ministry,  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! 
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DK.    WILSON  IS    INAUGURAL. 

Moderator  and  Members  of   the   Genaral   Assembly,  and  thin- 
Respected  Audience : 

If  any  apology  were  needed  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship I  have  been  elected  to  occupy  in  your  Theological 
Seminary,  it  might  be  found  alone  in  the  poiver  of  the  pulpit,. 
and  the  corresponding  necessity  that  must  constantly  exist  for 
training  men  to  wield  this  j^otver  ivith  all  possible  efficiency.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed — it  w'ould  be  criminal — it  would  be  the 
crime  of  suicide — were  the  Church,  into  whose  hands  this  great 
agency  for  good  has  been  committed,  to  neglect  its  importance. 
It  is  her  articulate  breath.  It  constitutes,  to  an  essential  degree,, 
her  very  life.  Without  it  she  can  have  nO'  organisation,  and 
therefore  no  proper  recognition   among  men..    She  must  main- 
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tain,  she  must  cherish,  she  must  magnify,  the  pulpit,  if  she 
"vvould  not  jeopard  her  whole  influence  over  the  world,  and  deny 
her  stewardship  of  the  gospel  mysteries. 

1.  I  call  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  strongly  suggestive  fact 
that  preaching  is  an  institution  ordained  of  Ciod.  The  Almighty 
is  its  Author ;  its  Author,  however,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  in 
which  we  style  him  the  Author  of  all  things,  but  in  that  higher 
and  more  special  sense  in  which  we  distinctively  denominate  him 
the  Author  of  human  redemptioii.  The  pulpit  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  plan  of  saving  grace;  this  place,  namely — 
it  is  the  point  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  theology  of  the  Scriptures  is  applied  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Redeeming  love  had  two  leading  objects  in 
view:  1st.  The  devising  of  a  way  for  procuring  the  recovery  of 
mankind  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall ;  and,  2d.  The  construction 
of  a  method  for  bringing  the  knowledge  of  that  way  home  to 
the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  race.  In  other  words,  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  Saviour  and  required  the  proclama- 
tion of  his  sufficiency  to  a  dying  world ;  it  demanded  the  cross 
and  heralds  of  the  cross  ;  it  saw  the  €qual  indispensableness  of 
Christ's  death,  and  of  making  that  death  evermore  available  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  is  true  that  the  entire  way 
of  salvation  is  mapped  out  in  the  inspired  Scriptures;  and 
therein  may  thoughtful  and  prayerful  men  discover  it  to  their 
joy.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  is  he 
whose  essential  office  it  is  to  enlighten  the  souls  of  men  in  the 
pursuit  and  obtainment  of  Bible  truth.  But,  unless  God  had 
determined  to  set  apart  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
explain  the  word  of  life,  to  keep  its  lessons  always  fresh  before 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  to  enforce,  by  the  living  voice, 
its  sanctions ;  unless,  too,  the  Holy  Ghost  were  enabled,  him- 
self unseen,  to  employ  visible  instruments  for  the  discharge  of 
his  functions  of  entreaty,  of  illumination,  and  of  actual  regen- 
eration— it  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  would  soon 
have  ceased  to  benefit  sinners,  and  that  the  Spirit  would  soon 
have  departed  from  the  world  with  his  work  undone.  Hence  it 
pleased  God  "by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
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believe  " — a  method,  we  are  told,  which  his  own  wisdom  devised 
for  meeting  all  the  exigencies  of  a  case  that  was  otherwise  help- 
less.    There  was,  among  the  ancient  heathen — there  is,  among 
men  everywhere  now — a  {oo<p!a  n/f  <^vatur,)  wisdom  about  natural 
things,  /.  e.  philosophy  ;  but  there  is  a  wisdom   quite  different 
from  this,  and  far  above  it — a  (ao^/a  tov  Oeoi,)  wisdom  about  God, 
/.  e.   divinity ;  and   it  is  divinity  which   God  would   have  men 
learn,  and  which  he  would  have  them  learn  through  the  teach- 
ings of  men   like  themselves — in   the  circumstances,    the  only 
available  way,  it  would  seem.     The  treasure  must  bo  deposited 
in  "earthcTi    vessels,"  and  thence  be  drawn   for  the  spiritual 
enrichment   of  mankind.     It  was   not  enough  that  angels  occa- 
sionally spake  for  God  ;  it  was  not  enough  that  inspired  jyrophets 
and  apostles  delivered   the  messages  of  divine  mercy  and  its 
alternative   wrath  ;    it    was  not  enough  that  Jehovah   himself 
uttered  his  voice  from   the  heavens  at  fitting  times  ;  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  incarnate  Lord  preached  the  good  news  of  eter- 
nal life  during  the  period  of  his  mission   on    earth ;  nor  is  it 
enough  that  the  adorable  Spirit  has  his  abode  in  the  Church  for 
the  guidance  of  bewildered  souls  into  the  ark  of  safety.     An- 
other agency  was  additionally  demanded.     Those  men^  who  have 
themselves  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  who  have 
themselves  become  partakers  of  the  grace  of  pardon  ;  who  have 
themselves  known  what  it  is  to  have  "Christ  in  them  the  hope 
of  glory;"  and  who  have  themselves   experienced  the  toils  and 
trials  and   triumphs  of  a  believer's  good  estate — a  suitable  and 
chosen  number  of  these  must  be  ordained  to  20  throusrh  all  the 
world,  having  their  tongues  fired  with  zeal,  their  hearts  melted 
with  sympathy,  and   their  words  winged   by  a  love  similar  to 
God's  own,  to  proclaim  what  even   angels  could  not  so  well 
authenticate,  and  what  spirits  from  the  dead  could  not  so  effect- 
ively set  forth. 

In  this  fact,  then,  that  God.  has  selected  men — weak,  erring, 
in  themselves  nothing — for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  we 
discover  the  fundamental  ground  oijndpit  power.  It  is  his  power. 
It  is,  if  I  may  speak  so,  a  muscle  in  the  arm  of  Divine  Omni- 
potence.    It  is  God's  specifically  chosen  instrumentality  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  an  end  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  any 
other  ;  and,  because  it  ia  so  dear,  an  end  for  securing  which  he 
is  employing  the  baat  (i.  e.  the  most  effective)  method.  Granted, 
that  he  might  have  used  other  and  different  means  for  obtaining 
the  fruits  of  his  Son's  sacrificial  atonement.  Wc  need  not  spec- 
ulate about  possibilities.  This  he  han  resolved  to  use  ;  and  so, 
accepting  it  as  a  matter  of  indisputable /ac^,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  conclude  that  it  is  mighty  with  the  informed  energy  of  Ms 
might.  Ilcncc,  "  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  That  old  and,  in  its 
time,  indispensable  priesthood,  of  which  the  great  brother  of  the 
scarcely  greater  Moses  was  the  official  head,  was  unquestiona- 
bly of  divine  ordination  ;  and,  as  such,  v/as  so  interwoven  with 
the  history  and  the  uses  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  as 
to  constitute  its  principle  feature,  its  essential  safeguard,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  its  crowning  glory.  I  need  not  trace  the 
proofs  of  this,  seeing  that  they  are  open  to  any  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  glance,  ever  so  hastily,  over  the  earlier  Scriptures.  Nor 
have»we  now  to  consider  the  (jrounds  of  the  divine  choice  in  the 
case  of  Aaron  and  his  successors.  Those  grounds  are,  indeed, 
no  where  mentioned.  God's  own  unexplained  election  contains 
the  ultimate  and  only  assignable  reason  for  the  conspicuous  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  that  illustrious  family.  But  this  con- 
sideration makes  it  the  plainer  that  the  Lord  wished  his  people 
to  regard  him^  and  him  alone,  as  the  source  of  an  office  whose 
dignity  should  never  be  disputed,  and  whose  functions  could 
never  be  disallowed  without  entailing  untold  disaster  upon  the 
world.  It  was  an  office  which,  all  were  to  see,  partook  of  his 
hwral  power  as  truly  as  it  shone  with  the  exhibition  of  his  tvisdom 
and  grace.  Who,  indeed,  can  avoid  such  a  conclusion,  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  posture  of  that  by-gone  priesthood,  so  central, 
so  influential,  so  commanding,  so  divinely-guarded  as  it  was, 
even  typifying,  as  it  did,  the  place  which  our  Lord  himself  was  to 
occupy  as  the  High  Priest  over  all  at  the  very  altar  of  human 
redemption  ! 

That  old  dispensation  has  indeed,  as  to  hs  forms,  passed  away, 
but  its  'principles  remain.     There  is  a  priesthood  still,  (not  such 
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as  the  papists  claim,  nor  such  as  formalists  of  other  names  con- 
tend for,)  but  a  spiritual  priesthood,  consisting  of  God's  true 
people,  who  are  specifically  so  entitled,  and  especially  of  those 
who,  as  the  leading  officers  of  the  elect  ones,  are  clothed  with 
the  duty  of  guiding  their  devotions,  of  instructing  their  faith, 
of  tending  their  spiritual  walk,  and  of  speaking  to  the  world  at 
large  the  things  of  a  common  salvation.     This  ministering  order 
of  men  now  constitutes  the  most  important  external  element  iu 
the  religion  which  is  from  heaven,  as  did  that  ancient  priest- 
hood in  its  departed  day,  and  is  now  even  a  more  important  ele- 
ment than  then  it  was,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  final  development 
of  the  great  idea  of  the  ministerial  office,  the  fruit,  of  which 
that  was  the  imperfect  flower.     As  in  nature  we  have  first  the 
dawn,  then  the  rising  sun,  and  then  the  meridian  eifulgence,  so,  iu 
the  revelation  of  God's  will  touching  the  matter  we  have  now  in 
hand,  first,  the  typical  economy  of  Moses,  then  the  more  evangeli- 
cal prophets,  then  the  coming  of  the  Lord  himself  in  the  bright  day 
of  gospel  fulness ;  who,  having  taught   the  way   of  life  in  its 
clearness,  and  having  finished  the  work  he  came  to  execmtc, 
went  up  to  enter  upon  the  glory  which  he  had  temporarily  left ; 
but  who,  before  he  ascended,  gave  an  evangelical  ministry  to  the 
Church — some  to  be  prophets  and  apostles  who  have  left  no  suc- 
cessors, and  some  to   be  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  who 
should  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  perfecting  of  saints, 
and  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  upon  whose  hearts 
he  dropped  these  potential  and  memorable  words  :  "Go  ye  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo !  1 
am  with  you  alway,  even   unto  the  end  of  the  world."     Our 
gospel  ministry  is,  then,  of  divine  authority   in  the  most  em- 
phatic meaning  of  that  phrase.     If  it  possess  any  power,  it  pos- 
sesses his  whose  power  is  all-pervasive  and  irresistible. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  remark  that  the  actual  power  of 
the  pulpit — its  practical  efficiency — is  displayed  in  the  great 
themes  it  is  designed  to  impress  upon  the  attention  and  urge 
upon  the  belief  of  mankind.     What   these  themes  are,  I  need 
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not  stop  to  tell  in  exhaustive  detail.     The  preacher  is  appointed 
to  assert  the  helpless  sinfulness  of  man,  to  proclaim  that  Christ's 
death  upon  the  cross  is  the  only  satisfaction  for  man's  sin,  to 
unfold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ; 
to  explain  the  universal  necessity  of  the  heart's  new  creation 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  exhibit  the  connexion  that  subsists  bfe- 
tween  true  belief  and  personal   holiness ;  to  declare  the  Al- 
mighty's eternal   hatred  against  all   iniquitj^ ;  his  love  towards 
the  guilty,  and  the  need  of  an  ascended  Saviour's  constant  inter- 
cession.    Such   is  that  familiar  outline  of  truth  which,  when 
spread  out,  includes  the  entire  scope  of  the  preacher's  charge 
as  a  herald  of  the  gospel.     There  are  many  minor  and  subordi- 
nate topics  which  it  his   office  to  unfold  and  to  enforce.     Tne 
v/hole  range  of  morality  comes  under  his  purview;  and  each 
point  of  duty  that  pertains  to  the  complete  circle  of  men's  rela- 
tions and  responsibility,  he  is  to  touch,  to  illumine,  and  to  enjoin. 
But  chieflv  is  it  his  business  to  direct  souls,  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting  death,  to  Ilim  who  redeems  them  unto  everlasting  life; 
and  laving  effectively  done  this,  to  exhibit  to  such  as  shall  have 
been  induced  to  embrace  the  offered  salvation,  the  divine  method 
which  is  furthermore  ordained  for   their  growth   in  grace,  for 
their  progressive  walk  in  those  up-leading  paths  of  holiness  that 
terminate  amid  the  perfection  and  rewards  of  heaven.     The  pul- 
pit deals  with  human  conscience^  and  arouses  it  to  healthy  action ; 
with  human  tvill^  and  fixes  its  purposes  upon  the  highest  ends  of 
being ;  with  human  motives,  and   persuades  these  to   do   their 
noblest  office  ;  with  human  ivants,  and  shows  where  alone  they 
can  be  met ;  with  human  hereavements,  and  exhibits  their  only 
solace;  with  human  existence  altogether,  both  as  it  relates  to  time 
and  eternity,  and  reveals  its  true  worth,  its  real  dignity,  and  its  si^b- 
lime  meaning.     In  short,  the  preacher  is  the  chosen  instrument 
whose  commission  it  is  to  bring   human  souls  into  direct  contajCt 
with  God,  and  kindle  them  with  desires  after  the  divine  likeness 
whose  surpassing  beauty  they  shall  have  come  to  admire  and  to 
love. 

Now,  what  a  tremendous  i^ower  rises  to  view  out  of  all  this ! 
It  was  appointed   to  change  the  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  to  bury 
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forever  their  ceremonial  rites;  and  to  lead  them  from  their  pride 
in  Moses  to  the  humility  of  Christ.  And  although  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  divorce  them  from  that  worship  upon  which,  as 
they  fancied,  were  entailed  all  the  things  of  dearest  regard  to 
mankind,  yet  the  preaching  of  the  cross  was  ordained  to  do  even 
this,  and  measurably  succeeded.  It  was  appointed,  also,  to  over- 
turn the  superstitions  of  the  heathen,  as  well  as  to  displace  the 
ceremonial  traditions  of  the  Hebrews.  The  wisdom  of  the  phi- 
losophic Greeks  must  cover  its  face  before  it ;  the  idolatry  of 
the  common  people  must  stoop  to  it ;  and  the  profane  customs 
of  men  every  where  must  yield  under  the  weight  of  it.  The 
preaching  of  gospel  truth  is  ordained  to  despoil  the  race  of 
whatsoever  the  natural  affections  are  most  set  upon  and  glory  in; 
to  pull  self  up  by  the  roots ;  to  unman  the  carnal ;  to  debase 
the  principle  of  worldliness ;  and  to  make  it  appear  that  only 
the  service  of  God  is  noble  and  brave ;  to  rust  the  sword  of 
war  ;  to  dispirit  every  false  but  specious  virtue;  and  to  annihi- 
late whatsoever,  independently  of  God's  glory,  is  esteemed 
worthy  and  comely  among  mankind  ;  to  exchange  conquest  for 
suffering ;  the  increase  of  reputation  for  self-sacrifice  ;  and  the 
natural  sentimentof  pleasure  for  the  pursuit  of  true  happiness.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  pretended  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  to  its 
fullest  extent,  else  would  there  be  no  need  of  preachers  at  pres- 
ent or  in  times  to  come;  nor  is  it  assumed  that,  to  the  degree 
it  has  hecn  achieved,  the  success  of  preaching  is  due  to  the  po- 
tency of  man's  efforts,  however  holy,  and  earnest,  and  eloquent 
he  may  have  proved  himself  in  handling  his  work.  Here  is 
inanifestly  (rod's  sufficiency  exerting  itself,  but  exerting  itself 
through  the  medium  of  htiman  agency  ;  and  because  it  does  so, 
dere  is  an  agency  the  most  mighty  that  can  be  conceived — 
nothing  in  itself,  but  rendered  resistless  by  reason  of  that  inform- 
ing, controlling,  and  directing  omnipotence,  which  dwells  in  this, 
its  chosen  arm  of  power.  This  world  is  governed,  men  are  po- 
tentially moved,  not  by  mere  machinery,  whether  you  call  it 
statesmanship,  or  conventional  usage,  or  time-honored  custom, 
or  social  fashion — but  by  great  thoughts,  by  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge  of  substantial   iind  undying  truths,   by  bringing  to  bear 
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upon  the  general  mind  the  operation  of  eternal  principles  of  con- 
duct. To  these  men  yield  more  promptly  than  many  have  been 
accustomed  to  suppose,  who  look  only  at  the  surface  of  the 
world's  life.  You  have  only  to  examine  the  causes  which  effect- 
uated those  upheavals  of  society  that  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time  to  be  convinced  of  what  I  am  saying.  You  have  only 
to  look  (a  familiar  example)  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  to 
be  persuaded  of  the  revolutionary,  the  transforming,  efficacy  of 
those  gospel  realities,  which  needed  only  to  be  brought  to  the 
view  of  mankind  (in  the  publication  of  an  almost-forgotten  gos- 
pel) in  order  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  the  current  of  hu- 
man history.  Those  tremendous  verities  to  which  the  Reformers 
pointed  had  been  hidden,  not  lost ;  smothered,  not  destroyed ; 
and  when  the  superincumbent  mass  of  superstition  was  lifted 
off,  they  sprang  into  a  fresh  life  which  hundreds  of  succeeding 
years  have  served  only  to  render  stronger  and  more  energetic, 
until  now  they  govern  the  best  portion  of  the  entire  world.  It 
has  always  been,  it  is  at  present,  because  the  pulpit  is  the  arena 
vihere  ^reat  thoughts  had  and  have  their  seat — thoughts  that  are 
big  enough  to  fill  the  soul,  that  penetrate  the  innermost  man, 
and  that  move  the  deepest  passions — that  it  is  seen  to  possess  a 
power  of  the  lordliest  description.  What  is  truer  than  the  exist- 
ence and  prevalence  of  sin;  than  the  condemnation  which  is 
imminent  over  the  head  of  universal  guilt;  than  the  wrath  of  a 
justly-angry  God  ;  and  what  is  better  calculated  to  awaken, 
alarm,  stir  to  resolution,  lead  to  action  ?  What,  too,  is  truer 
than  the  need  of  repentance,  the  necesity  for  supernatural  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  saving  faith,  the  love  of  God  in  receiv- 
ing the  worst  of  men  into  his  restored  favor — the  whole  round 
of  evangelistic  doctrine,  as  it  affects,  in  a  hundred  ways,  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind  ?  Well,  here  is  the 
arsenal  of  the  preacher's  weapons.  Here  he  finds  material  for 
his  holy  warfare  against  every  species  of  human  woe,  and  for  im- 
parting triumph  to  every  effort  for  obtaining  the  whole  wealth 
of  human  weal !  His  power  is  in  his  theme.  He  is  the  instru- 
ment of  conversion.  Above  all  other  moral  agents  who  are  ap- 
pointed, in  the  providence  of  God,  to  control  the  hearts  of  men 
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he  rises  the  highest,  and  achieves  the  most,  who  best  understands 
how  to  wield  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  The  able  minister 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  principal  mover  and  moulder  of 
the  society  amid  which  he  dwells  and  labors. 

3,  A  third  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  pulpit  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  acTcnowledged  as  a  power. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  preaching  of  God's  word  was  forced 
to  fight  its  way  into  the  ranks  of  those  institutions  which  sway 
mankind.  It  still  has  to  do  so  in  countries  where  Christianity 
is  being  for  the  first  time  introduced.  When  the  apostles,  ris- 
ing out  of  their  obscure  condition,  left  their  nets  to  become  reli- 
gious leaders,  and  were  themselves  left  by  their  Lord  at  his 
ascension,  to  proclaim  his  kingdom  without  visible  help,  they 
met  with  an  opposition  which  would  have  appalled  men  less 
resolved  to  die  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  But  that  oppo- 
sition was  due  to  the  very  fact  of  their  power  as  public  witnesses 
for  Christ.  It  was  because  their  preaching  was  "  turning  the 
world  upside  down  "  that  they  were  persecuted  to  death.  So, 
indeed,  ever  since,  the  antagonism  that,  time  and  again,  men 
have  shown  towards  the  pulpit,  has  been  a  far-sounding  recogni- 
tion of  its  claim  to  a  place  among  the  potencies  of  earth.. 
Princes,  communities,  commonwealths,  have  dreaded  it,  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  a  power  to  he  dreaded.  Had  the  pulpit 
been  weak,  it  would  not  have  come  under  the  frown,  or  been 
assailed  by  the  sword,  of  angry  authority.  Its  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  has  been  at  once  its  source  of  danger  and  its 
source  of  triumph.  In  the  present  day,  however,  there  is,  in  ail 
civilised  countries,  a  universal  acknow*ledgment  of  preaching  as 
a  power,  at  the  same  time  beneficent  and  controlling.  Laws  are 
enacted  to  protect  its  free  exercise ;  millions  voluntarily  wait 
upon  it  to  receive  its  instructions;  and,  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  world,  there  is  not  a  family — there  is  scarcely  a  heart — that 
does  not  confess  its  moral  sovereignty.  It  has,  under  the  direct- 
ing hand  of  God,  made  all  Protestant  countries  what  they  are- 
It  has  raised  all  civilisation  to  the  position  it  now  occupies.. 
Whilst,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  enabled  to  lay  an  arresting  hand! 
upon  all  wickedness,  it   has  lifted   up  a  standard  around  which) 
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all  goodness  has  rallied,  and  (an  all-surviving  institution)  it  is 
destined  to  work  many  a  righteous  revolution  in  days  to  come, 
Avhich  shall  more  and  more  rapidly  hasten  the  dawn  of  millennial 
orlory.  An  acJcnotvledged  ^owerVike  this  is  greater  than  it  could 
be  if  it  were  yet  to  win  its  way  into  public  favor.  The  preacher 
is  patiently  listened  to  as  an  autJioritative  herald  of  salvation, 
whose  speech  is  weighty  because  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a  spir- 
itual throne ;  and  whose  lessons  are  entertained  because  they 
come  clothed  with  a  species  of  divinity.  And  he  has  only  to  be 
true  to  his  Master  and  to  his  message  in  order  to  be  honored 
and  followed.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  preacher  is  now  in  dan- 
ger from  the  very  popularity  of  his  calling.  His  pride  is  apt  to 
be  fired  by  witnessing  the  hundreds  who  wait  upon  his  ministry; 
by  beholding  the  effect  of  his  public  deliverances  upon  the  gen- 
eral mind ;  and  by  seeing  the  fruits  of  converting  grace  as  the 
result  of  his  labors.  He  is  constrained,  almost  more  than  ever, 
to  keep  himself  in  constant  recollection  of  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  he  is  but  the  mouth-piece  of  Another — that  other  being  the- 
Lord  of  glory ;  that  none  of  his  sufficiency  is  of  himself;  and 
that  whatsoever  visible  agency  he  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-men  for  _^therf*  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  is  an 
agency  whose  might  resides  in  an  invisible  arm  that  is  Almighty, 
and  that  graciously  and  mysteriously  works  through  his  nothing- 
ness to  the  pulling  down  of  Satan's  strongholds. 

Accordingly,  the  companies  of  preachers  who  have  gone  forth, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  schools  of  divinity  have  proved 
stronger  than  all  military  battalions  which  successful  ambition 
has  hurried  from  conquest  to  conquest.  Had  the  apostles' borne 
the  doctrines  they  proclaimed  upon  the  points  of  their  swords, 
as  Peter  would  have  done,  if  permitted,  and  handed  down  both 
their  spiritual  doctrines  and  their  carnal  swords  to  those  who 
have  succeeded  them,  with  the  injunction  to  employ  both  with 
equal  urgency — the  world  this  day  would  have  presented  a  far 
different  scene  from  that  which  it  actually  presents.  The  design 
of  the  preacher  .is  to  change  human  hearts,  not  human  govern- 
ments ;  to  bestow  life,  not  to  take  it  away  ;  to  ransom,  not  to 
enslave.     They  have  a  warfare  to  wage,  not  indeed  with  carnal 
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weapons,  but  with  such  as  are  mighty,  through  God,  for  the 
p-ulHng  down  of  strongholds.  Their  arms  and  their  doctrine 
are  the  same.  Others  may  extend  opinion  by  the  strength  of 
human  reason,  and  by  the  insinuating  graces  of  mere  eloquence. 
But  true  preaching,  that  which  has  always  prevailed  and  still 
prevails,  has  derived,  and  can  derive,  no  efficiency  from  the  enti- 
cing words  of  man's  wisdom.  It  conquers  by  carrying  in  its 
published  truth,  (a  truth,  too,  distasteful  to  the  world,)  the  dem- 
-onfitration  of  the  Spirit.  Its  powers  are  those  of  the  world  to 
come — are  supernatural.  And  no  wonder  its  triumphs  have  been 
jmany,  and  constant,  over  all  the  force  and  wit  of  earth.  I  have 
not  now  time  to  record  those  triumphs.  They  are  known  to  all. 
From  the  memorable  hour  when  3,000  hearts  melted  underneath 
the  pervasive  fire  of  Peter's  plain  declarations  of  gospel  doc- 
•trine  at  Pentecost,  until  now,  that  doctrine  has  spread,  from  the 
lips  of  its  heralds,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  against  all 
-opposition,  and  despite  all  efforts  to  stay  its  progress.  In  less 
.than  twenty  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  there  was 
not  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  scarce  any  part  of  the 
Jknown  world,  which  the  early  preachers  had  not  penetrated,  and 
wherein  they  did  not  leave  multitudes  of  professing  believers. 
And  ever  since,  by  precisely  the  same  methods,  Christianity  has 
^one  from  victory  to  victory  upon  the  breath  of  pulpit  procla- 
mation ;  so  that  it  has  become  that  acknowledged  power  before 
>which  all  other  power  is  compelled  to  bow  its  head. 

Proceeding,  then,  upon  the  idea  that  the  preaching  office  is  a 
special  ordination  of  God,  and  presents  itself  to  the  world 
clothed  with  power  derived  immediately  from  its  divine  Author, 
it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  impress  such  of  the  rising  ministry  as 
it  shall  be  my  duty  to  assist  in  preparing  for  their  great  work, 
with  the  vast  importance  of  the  trust  that  is  being  committed 
'into  their  hands ;  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  min- 
isterial call ;  as  to  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  minis- 
terial character;  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  ministerial  obliga- 
tions ;  to  make  them  see  the  necessity  for  a  warm  and  augment- 
ing piety,  livelier  and  loftier  than  that  of  other  men  ;  for  a 
large,  liberal,  and  exact  scholarship  of  such  a  sort  as  shall  give 
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the  sacred  desk  a  more  commanding  influence  than  press  or  plat- 
form, at  the  same  time  that  it  does  not  withdraw  its  occupants 
in  the  least  from  sympathy  with  the  commonest  or  rudest  of 
their  fellow-men  ;  for  an  acquaintance,  above   all,  with  Scrip- 
ture, at  once  profoundly  learned  and  deeply  experimental ;  to 
show  them,  by  calling  upon  the  experience  of  the  pulpit  in  all 
ages,  how  best  they  can  learn  to  preach,  to  expound,  to  exhort, 
with  God's  word  as  the  one  source  from  which  to  draw  the  power 
of  every  argument,  the  lesson  of  every  exercise,  the  urgency  of 
every  motive ;  to  unfold  to  their  view  the  kind  and  the  degrees 
of  that  noble  oratory  which  they  will  be  expected  to  employ  in 
exhibiting  and  enforcing  the  truths  of  revelation  upon   their 
hearers  ;  to  lead  them  into  a  discovery  of  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  the  pastoral  ofiice  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to 
i\\Q  preaching ;  to  explain  the  duty  of  catechetical  and  other 
methods   of  religious   instruction   intended   especially   for   the 
young ;  to  open  up  the  department  of  casuistry,  and  conduct 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  such   cases  of  conscience  as  are  most 
likely  to  fall  to  their  professional  treatment ;  to  traverse  with 
them  the  whole  field  of  evangelistic  labor,  as  distinguished  from 
the  locally  ministerial,  and  embracing  in  its  widest  extent  the 
entire  scope  of  foreign  missionary  efibrt ;  and  to  do  whatever 
else  may  serve  to  fit  the  successive  classes  of  candidates  for  the 
sacred  oflice   they  arc   seeking   for  a  workmanship  that  shall 
neither  make  them  ashamed,  nor  detract  from  the  glory  of  that 
ever-blessed  Master  whose    servants  they  are ;    nor  give  the 
Church  reason  for  deploring  the  day  when  she  founded  the  Theo- 
logical School  which  I  am  at  this  moment  representing. 

Oh,  may  the  time  soon  come,  whose  coming  will  show  to  the 
world  many  more  of  pulpits  than  now  we  have,  occupied  by 
"men  of  God  "  in  the  highest  sense;  of  zeal,  apostolic;  of 
intelligence,  the  moat  masculine,  transfused  with  a  love  and 
faith  the  most  energetic  and  vital  ;  fountains  of  light  ;  centres 
of  power ;  men  whose  speech,  fired  from  heaven,  shall  be  felt  to 
be  genuine,  true,  humane,  suggestive,  pregnant,  creative  of  all 
good ;  men  who,  understanding  at  once  their  message  and  the 
advanced  times  for  which  they  have  been  raised  up  to  wield  its 
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various  power,  shall  so  stimulate  and  guide  human  thought  in 
matters  of  religion  as  to  swell  and  direct  the  undergrowth  of 
forces  in  the  rising  race  in  a  manner  which  will  rapidly  prepare 
the  way  for  those  abounding  future  results  which  are  to  issue 
in  the  speedy  dawn  of  that  long-looked-for  latter  day  glory  which 
alone  is  able  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  an  expectant  Church  ! 
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The  Atonement,  in  its  llelations  to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood, 
the  Intercession  of  our  Lord.  Bj  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin, 
M.  A.,  Member  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of  London. 
Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  No.  710,  Arch  Street. 
New  York :  J.  Inglis  &  Co.,  21  Clinton  Place.  Boston ; 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1871.     12  mo.,  pp.  288. 

This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  the  great  subject  which  it  discusses.  The 
titonement  is  viewed  in  certain  of  its  aspects  and  relations. 
These,  however,  involve  the  elements  which  are  most  essential  to 
it,  and  they  are  handled  with  a  vigor  of  thought,  an  originality 
of  conception,  and  a  fervor  of  spirit,  which  entitle  the  work  to 
be  regarded  as  a  positive  accession  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  book  contains  ten  chapters.  The  first  is  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  atonement  to  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  The  author  takes  the  valid  ground  that  it 
ought  never  to  be  viewed  apart  from  these  relations,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  category  of  the  covenant,  and  is  conditioned 
and  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  the  arrangements  which 
the  covenant  eoabraees.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  line  of 
thought  is  to  show  that  the  Atonement  must  be  definite  in  its 
design.  It  contemplates  the  case  of  those  who  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  covenant.  lie  cordially  commends  the  views  of 
Principal  Cunningham,  and  ably  combats  those  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Wardlaw.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  writer  pursues  the  discus- 
sion of  the  federal  relations  of  the  atonement ;  remarks  upon 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  present  day  who 
oppose  the  evangelical  and  catholic  position  invariably  discount 
those  relations ;  vindicates  a  federal  theology ;  and  proves  the 
scripturalness  and  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant. 
The  third  chapter  treats  the  Atonement  as  conditioned  by  the 
priestly    office   and  work   of  Christ.     The  author   contends — 
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and  we  concur  with  liiiii — that  among  the  mediatorial  offices, 
that  of  priesthood  is  fundamental  and  paramount.  He  shows 
that  the  atonement  ought  never  to  be  discussed  apart  from  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  Christ ;  expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  intrin- 
sic nature  of  priesthood ;  and  then  turns  this  scriptural  idea  of 
the  atonement  as  having  been  offered  by  a  priest  acting  officially 
and  representatively  with  desolating  edge  against  the  old  heresy 
of  Socinus,  and  the  new  heresies  of  Jowett,  Maurice,  Young, 
llobertson,  and  Bushnell.  The  fourth  chapter  is  directed  to  the 
proof  of  the  priestly  action  of  Christ  as  essential  to  the  atone- 
ment. The  author  insists  that  no  other  view  presents  any  true 
conception  of  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour ;  shows  the  rea- 
sons why  this  truth  has  been  overlooked  ;  exhibits  the  scriptural 
evidence  for  it;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  uses  it  as  an 
aggressive  weapon,  and  uses  it  with  deadly  effect  against  the 
theory  of  Socinianism,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  moral  influence,  and 
of  governmental  display.  The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  discuss 
the  intimate  relation  between  atonement  and  intercession.  The 
remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject  are  frequently  profound 
and  suggestive.  He  shows  the  necessity  of  the  view  insisted  on 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  Christ  was  a  priestly  actor  in 
his  atoning  sufferings,  in  order  to  a  comprehension  of  his  inter- 
cessory functions  ;  and  he  finds  in  this  fact  the  bond  of  unity 
between  his  atonement  and  his  intercession.  The  priest  offers 
the  sacrifice  in  the  earthly  courts,  and  presents,  in  pursuance  of" 
his  unbroken  priestly  action,  the  memorials  of  that  sacrifice  in 
the  holy  of  holies  on  high.  In  this  portion  of  the  discussion 
he  powerfully  brings  to  bear  against  the  theories  of  errorists 
which  assume  the  mere  passivity  of  Christ  in  suffering,  and  the 
influence  his  exemplary  heroism  and  love  are  suited  to  exert 
on  men,  the  essential  element  of  Christ's  priestly  functions  that 
he  acts  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God.  His  priestly  office- 
looks  Godward,  and  not  merely  manward.  And  accordingly  he 
propitiates  the  Deity  by  the  sacrifice  which  he  offers  to  him  for 
the  sins  of  men.  The  author  then  employs  the  scriptural  idea 
of  priestly  intercession  to  demolish  the  fancy  that  the  work  of 
Christ  is  intended  chieflv  to  exert  a  moral  influence.     The  inter- 
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cessign,  from  its  very  nature,  presents  an  objective  plea  grounded 
in  the  propitiatory  facts  of  atonement.  This  must  be  admitted 
unless  it  be  true  that  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  is  not  real  but 
metaphorical.  This  hypothesis  is  dismissed  as  absurd,  for  the- 
simple  reason  that  a  figure  must  be  founded  in  reality,  and  there 
is  no  reality  to  ground  the  figure  of  Christ's  priesthood  but  the- 
literal  priesthood  of  the  ancient  dispensation.  But  this  would 
be  to  make  a  literal  high-priest  the  type  of  a  metaphorical  high- 
priest — the  real  the  type  of  the  figurative,  the  substance  the 
type  of  the  shadow.  This  would  be  to  invert  the  relation  of 
the  two  Testaments  with  a  vengeance.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters  the  author  treats  of  the  relation  between  atone- 
ment and  the  remission  of  sin.  Ilis  purpose  is  to  prove  that 
the  very  end  of  atonement  is  to  secure  the  remission  of  guilt ; 
and  that,  whatever  else  it  accomplishes,  if  this  be  wanting,  it 
signally  fails.  There  can  neither  be  remission  without  atone- 
ment, nor  atonement  without  remission.  He  takes  the  grounct 
that  whenever  a  valid  atonement  is  offered,  this  end  is  infallibly 
reached.  In  proof  of  this  position  he  cites  the  expiations  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Those  for  whom  the  priest  officiated — and 
they  were  definite  persons — received  the  actual  remission  of 
guilt.  The  conclusion  he  establishes  is  that  a  subjective  influ- 
ence on  men  is  not  the  only  result  which  the  atonement  of  Christ 
secures.  It  directly  afi'ects  their  legal  relations  and  standing. 
Thus,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  false  theories  which  he 
combats  are  shown  to  be  without  scriptural  foundation. 

The  discussion  in  the  eighth  chapter,  on  "the  counter-impu- 
tations of  sin  and  righteousness,"  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
old  Calvinistic  doctrine  as  to  what  has  been  called  "the  blessed 
exchange" — the  imputation  of  his  people's  guilt  to  Christ,  and 
the  imputation  of  his  vicarious  righteousness  to  his  people.  He 
vindicates  the  position  that  he  was  made  sin,  and  not  a  mere 
sin-offering.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  a  crushing  review  of 
the  theory  of  the  atonement  advocated  by  Robertson  of  Brigh- 
ton. That  theory  is  that  Christ  acted  in  obedience  to  the  natu- 
ral, the  universal  law  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with 
which  one  being  suffers  for  the  benefit  of  others.     It  denies  that 
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he  assumed  legal  liability  for  sinners,  and  scouts  the  notion  as 
monstrous  that  he  experienced  the  wrath  of  God  in  place  of  the 
guilty.  He  represented  the  love  of  God  to  men,  and  prompted 
bj  his  own  magnanimous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  threw  himself 
into  connexion  with  the  complicated  evils  of  the  world.  But, 
alas!  he  ventured  a  little  too  far  in  the  spirit  of  daring.  "He 
approached  the  whirling  wheel,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  !"  He 
■was  thus  at  last  helplessly  victimized.  The  views  which  the 
rauthor  has  previously  maintained,  especially  that  which  regards 
'Christ  as  having  been  a  voluntary,  cheerful,  triumphant,  priestly 
:actor  in  his  last  sufferings,  are  thrown  against  this  rhetorical 
jargon  with  annihilating  effect.  We  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing, with  the  author,  our  astonishment  at  the  admiration  mani- 
fested by  professedly  evangelical  writers  for  what  he  severely 
but  justly  characterises  as  "a  lamentable  compost  of  uninten- 
tional blasphemy  and  theological  ignorance."  The  last  chapter 
discusses  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  moral  law.  The 
author  signalises  the  distinction  between  law  as  moral  and  as 
physical,  as  objective  and  authoritative,  and  as  subjective  and 
informal ;  and  in  the  light  of  this  determination  overthrows  the 
theories  of  Maurice  and  Robertson,  which  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  Avas  not  rendered  in 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  an  external  rule  which  had 
been  violated,  but  flowed  naturally  from  the  subjective  laws  of 
being — the  laws  of  love,  sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  we  are 
-prepared  to  express  our  estimate  of  its  merits.  We  regard  it 
not  only  as  eminently  suited  to  the  times,  but  as  marked  by  pro- 
found thought  and  convincing  logic,  and  as  exhibiting  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  inner  mysteries  of  redemption.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  production.  We  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  study  of  those  who  are  young  in  the  ministry,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  to  preach  the  gospel.  There  are  two  things 
which  we  especially  admire  in  the  book,  and  which  chiefly  lead 
>us  to  recommend  it  thus  warmly.  The  first  is  its  earnest,  able 
advocacy  of  a  federal  theology ;  the  second  is  the  prominence  it 
wives  to  the  great  truth  that  Christ  was  as  a  priest  an  actor  in 
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his  death  as  well  as  his  life.  A  federal  theology,  and  the  priestly 
activity  of  the  Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  thoroughly  held  and 
thoroughly  preached,  would  save  our  people  from  the  danger  of 
heing  beguiled  by  the  humanitarian  and  degrading  views  of  the 
atonement  which,  under  the  sanction  of  imposing  names,  are 
obtaining  currency  in  the  Protestant  world.  In  the  sphere  of 
doctrine,  the  main  assaults  of  infidels  out  of  the  Church  and 
infidels  in  the  Church  are  levelled  against  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion and  external  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  against  the 
atonement  as  the  central  and  most  vital  fact  of  Christianity. 
It  is  just  such  views  as  are  urged  with  so  much  ability  in  this 
work  which  are  required  to  meet  the  latter  of  these  dangers. 
We  rejoice  that  Scotland  is  speaking  out  so  clearly  on  these 
points.  They  are  not  altogether  new  to  us,  although  "Abra- 
ham be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not."  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  preaching  of  them,  and  trust  the 
day  may  never  come  when  we  shall  be  ashamed  to  testify  for 
them  in  the  face  of  a  traitorous  Rationalism — a  Rafionalism 
which  conjures  with  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  strips  his  person  of 
its  glory,  and  his  cross  of  its  power. 

We  have  been  so  greatly  delighted  by  the  thorough-going 
views  of  the  gospel  which  the  author  has  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume, and  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  he  has  refuted 
popular  heterodox  theories  in  regard  to  the  atonement,  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  offer  a  single  unfavorable  criticism.  Candor, 
however,  constrains  us  to  express  a  different  opinion  from  that 
which  he  announces — on  pages  31-33 — in  reference  to  the  main- 
tenance of  doctrinal  phraseology  consecrated  by  immemorial 
usage.  He  regards  it  as  of  little  consequence  what  terms  be 
employed,  so  long  as  the  substance  of  the  truth  is  retained. 
We  think  he  concedes  too  much  to  the  popular  demand  for  nov- 
elty and  variety.  The  fact  that  certain  terms  are  given  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  inspired  terms — God's  own  lan- 
guage— is  enough  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  using  them  and  the 
folly  of  departing  from  them.  And  if  the  allusion  be  to  those 
phrases  which  the  Church  has  employed  to  signalise  truth  in 
contrast  with  error,  we  still  think  that  it  would  be  a  disastrous 
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policy  to  abandon  them.  They  are  the  flags  of  the  column  by 
which  it  is  discriminated  from  an  opposing  force.  Nothing  is 
ultimately  gained  by  the  suppression  of  objectionable  terms  for  the 
purpose  Qf  conciliating  opponents,  provided  they  are  true  and  are 
employed  with  scriptural  sobriety.  It  is  better  to  cling  to  the 
old  landmarks.  Remove  them,  and  we  shall  not  know  our  neigh- 
bor's ground  from  our  own.  ''Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words." 


Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council  hy  Quirinus.  Reprinted 
from  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Authorised  Translation,  Riv- 
ingtons:  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Pott  &  Amery: 
New  York.     1870.     Pp.856.    12 mo. 

Three  friends  in  Rome  belonging  to  different  nations  and  dif- 
ferent classes  in  life,  all  familiar  through  long  residence  in  Rome 
with  persons  and  things  there,  and  all  in  free  daily  intercourse 
with  members  of  the  Council,  addressed  these  letters  jointly  to 
a  fourth  friend  in  Germany,  who  added  historical  explanations 
and  then  sent  them  forward  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Much 
of  the  materials  of  these  letters  were  communicated  by  the 
bishops  of  the  minority,  who  were  desirous  of  securing  pub- 
licity in  this  way  for  these  materials.  These  letters,  therefore, 
constitute  a  chronicle  reflecting  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
this  minority.  Some  articles  from  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  are 
prefixed  to  the  letters,  bearing  on  the  previous  history  of  the 
Council.  Both  the  letters  and  the  articles  are  exclusively  the 
work  of  Catholics.  The  work  has  created  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion, both  in  and  out  of  Germany. 

No  student  of  Church  History  can  fail  of  being  profoundly 
interested  in  this  volume;  and  no  Protestant  theologian  of  being 
instructed  by  its  perusal.  Whoever  its  authors,  and  whatever 
is  to  be  said  of  their  views  regarding  the  Papacy  of  to-day, 
their  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  of  the  past  is  inti- 
mate and  complete.  Perhaps  the  strongest,  amongst  many  deep 
impressions  which  the  work  has  made  upon  our  own  minds,  is 
that  of  wonder  at  the  degree  of  prevalence  which  just  and  right 
views  had  amongst  the  minority  in  the  Council.     We  own,  all 
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Protestants  as  we  are,  to  a  powerful  sympathy  with  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis ;  with  Strossmayer,  Hefele,  Dupanloup, 
Darboy,  the  late  venerable  Archbishop  of  Paris,  victim  of  Com- 
munist brutality,  Conolly,  Schwarzenberg,  v  and  Rauscher,  id 
their  steadfast  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Bishops  as  against 
the  Pope,  and  their  demands  for  a  free  Council  of  the  whoTe 
Church,  which  were  all  so  vainly  made.  And  so  the  authors  of 
these  letters  attract  us  powerfully  to  themselves  as  advocates  of 
what  might  be  called  a  Reformed  Popery.  The  work  is  no  doubf, 
us  it  professes,  written  by  Catholics,  but  we  often  rubbed  our' 
eyes  as  we  read,  and  asked  ourselves  if  they  must  not  be  Pro- 
testants in  disguise. 

Our  notice  of  this  remarkable  book  must  be  brief,  and  we 
proceed  to  tell  what  it  says : 

I.  Of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Former  Popes  have  had  their  hobbies ; 
some  to  aggrandise  their  own  families;  some,  like Sextus  VI.,  for 
building ;  some,  like  Leo  X.,  for  fostering  art ;  some,  like  Julius 
XL,  for  waging  war;  some,  like  Benedict  XIV.,  for  composing 
long  Bulls  full  of  quotations.  But  Pius  IX. 's  hobby  is  to  make 
dogmas — the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  some 
years  back,  and  now  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  All  the  more 
wonderful  is  this  idiosyncrasy  from  his  having  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  theology,  and,  as  one  always  hears,  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  ever  reading  theological  books.  It  is  the  Jesuits  who 
rule  him,  and  they  have  created  and  fostered  in  him  this  pas- 
sion for  dogma-making.  Pp.  157, 158.  The  Pope  is  seldom 
left  alone  lest  he  should  fall  under  the  influence  of  others  who 
judge  more  correctly  of  the  situation  of  the  modern  world,  and' 
the  real  wants  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  lives  in  an  artificial' 
atmosphere  of  homage  poured  forth,  by  the  ultramontane  jour- 
nals. P.  19.  The  Jesuits  expect  to  be  driven  from  the  helm 
after  his  death,  and,  therefore,  with  their  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  preparatory  congregation,  are  pressing  for  infallibility,  to 
make  out  of  it  capital  for  themselves.  P.  18.  Pius  is  per- 
suaded that  he  is  ordained  by  the  special  favor  of  God  to  be  the 
most  glorious  of  Popes.  P.  300.  He  says,  from  a  child,  ancl" 
still  more  as  Pope,  he  has  always  placed  his  whole  confidence  in 
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the  Mother  of  God,  and  is  under  her  special  guidance  and  grace, 
and  stands  in  a  peculiar  mystical  relation  to  her,  and  she  guides 
the  Council  through  him,  and  is  to  give,  in  this  way,  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  heresies  of  this  day.  Pp.  223,  224.  It  is  notorious 
at  Rome  that  Pius  IX.  is  beneath  comparison  with  any  one  of 
his  predecessors  at  Rome  for  the  last  350  years  in  theological 
knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation  generally.  Small  as  are 
the  intellectual  requisites  for  ordination  in  the  Roman  States,  it 
was  only  out  of  special  regard  for  his  family  that  Giovanni  Ma- 
ria Mastai  could  get  ordained  priest.  P.  502.  Every  one  here 
would  think  it  a  joke  to  call  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  a  learned 
theologian.  P.  687.  He  became  Pope  with  the  feeling  of  his 
entire  deficiency  in  the  necessary  acquirements.  This  naturally 
produced  the  idea  that  his  defects  would  be  remedied  by  enlight- 
enment from  above.  Accordingly,  he  now  declares  that  h^feeU 
his  infallibility,  (pp.  132  and  565,)  and  speaks  otherwise  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms.  For  example,  he  refers  to  his  infallibility 
as  "that  pious  doctrine  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  nobody 
questioned,"  and  no  doubt  uses  the  expression  in  good  faith. 
But  he  has  not  acquired  this  notion  by  any  study  of  his  own, 
but  has  been  deluded  by  this  monstrous  lie,  which  a  mere  glance 
at  the  ofiicial  Roman  historians  Baronius,  Orsi,  or  Saccarelli 
will  show  to  be  such.    P.  667. 

II.  Of  the  Council  itself.  It  was  not  a  free  assembly  like 
those  of  the  ancient  Church,  but  the  mere  painted  corpse  of  a 
Council  laid  out  on  a  bed  of  state.  P.  273.  Formerly  theolo- 
gians used  to  say  that  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  is  the 
voice  of  the  whole  Church  concentrated  in  one  place  ;  that  each 
bishop  was  a  witness  to  the  traditional  belief  of  his  Church  and 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  these  testimonies 
proved  what  was  the  universal  belief.  Now  all  is  changed. 
The  bishops  came  without  knowing  at  what  they  were  to  vote 
about ;  long  ready-made  documents  were  laid  before  them  on 
questions  which  most  of  them  had  never  examined ;  and  they  were 
to  vote  decrees  and  pronounce  anathemas  because  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits  willed  it.  P.  229.  The  Council  of  Trent  arranged  the 
order  of  business  for  itself.     In  this  Council  everything  was 
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pre-arranged  and  imposed  on  the  Council  by  the  Pope.  No  ini- 
tiative was  allowed  the  bishops.  The  Commission  for  examin- 
ing motions  was  formed  of  the  hottest  infallibilists  and  members 
of  the  Ouriay  and  the  final  decision  reserved  for  the  Pope.  Pp. 
293,  294.  For  the  first  time  since  Councils  came  into  being, 
the  bishops  have  been  robbed  of  their  essential  and  inalienable 
right  of  free  speech  on  questions  of  faith ;  compelled  to  vote, 
but  not  allowed  to  give  reasons  for  their  votes.  They  could 
hand  in  written  observations,  but  only  the  commission  of  twenty- 
four  would  know  anything  about  them.  Then  the  work  card- 
fully  matured  by  a  bishop  through  weeks  or  months  of  severe 
study  would  be  reported  on  in  two  or  three  words  by  this  Comh 
mittee — an  hundred  of  these  memorials  summarily  reported  on 
together  !  P.  365.  If  a  bishop  is  attacked  or  calumniated  he 
cannot  answer  till  his  turn  comes,  which  is  not  often  for  weeks— ^ 
as  was  Archbishop  Kenrick's  case.  But  the  members  of  the 
Deputation  speak  whenever  they  choose,  and  interrupt  order  at 
their  pleasure.  P.  577.  This  depriving  the  bishops  of  their 
right  of  speaking,  and  violently  imposing  silence  upon  theni, 

overthrows  the  nature  of  a  free  Church  Council.   P.  685. 

» 

Again,  the  Council  was  forced  to  hold  its  meetings  in  a  hall 
where  no  speaker  could  be  heard,  which,  in  a  city  abounding 
like  Rome  in  churches  and  halls,  seemed  an  act  of  caprice.  !P. 
319.  On  the  2d  of  February  the  Pope  was  petitioned  for  a 
more  suitable  chamber,  but  the  Papal  oflScials  answered,  "  Wp 
neither  desire  nor  need  discussion,  but  only  voting."  Where- 
upon Archbishop  Darboy  said,  "We  are  called  in  to  anathema- 
tise doctrines  and  persons  ;  to  pass  sentence  of  spiritual  death. 
But  would  any  jury  in  the  world  pronounce  capital  sentence 
without  having  first  heard  the  defence?"  P.  226.  The  prelates 
are  obliged  to  sit  for  hours  in  this  comfortless  chamber  without 
understanding  what  is  said.  A  sense  of  time  unprofitably 
wasted  is  the  only  result  of  many  a  sitting  for  men  to  whom  at 
home  every  hour  is  precious  for  the  care  of  a  large  diocese.  Pv 
362. 

Again.  Nine-tenths  of  the  prelates  were  condemned  to  silence 
simply  from  being  unable  to  speak  Latin  readily  and  coherently 
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tlirougli  want  of  regular  practice ;  to  which  must  be  added  the 
diversity  of  pronunciation.  Frenchmen  or  Italians  could  not 
understand  an  Englishman's  Latin,  even  for  a  minute.  P.  63. 

Again.  Of  some  eight  hundred  members  of  the  Council,  the 
majority  of  six  hundred  were  simply  creatures  of  the  Pope.  P. 
128.  Three  hundred  of  these  were  bound  to  him  by  a  special 
tie,  as  the  Civilta  of  January  1st  reminded  them,  i.  6.,  they  de- 
|)ended  on  him  for  food  and  lodging.  Many  of  the  bishops, 
drawn  to  Rome  from  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  even  from 
Europe,  that  journal  said,  were  ^^poverissimi.''  P.  125.  Be- 
eides  these  three  hundred,  there  were  some  one  hundred  titular 
bishops  with  no  dioceses  or  flocks  ;  and  as  many  more  vicars — 
apostolic  or  missionary  bishops — equally  representatives  of  no- 
body but  themselves,  and  so  having  no  testimony  to  give  on  the 
part  of  any  Church,  (p.  118);  and  as  many  more  who  said, 
"The  Curia  has  us  in  its  power,  and  we  need  it  at  every  step  ; 
the  Pope  must  be  infallible,  since  he  desires  it."  Thus,  we  have 
fiome  five  hundred  and  fifty  born  infallibilists.  Pp.  320,  321. 
According  to  the  official  Roman  register,  fifty-one  bishops  in 
partihus  vfere  named  between  June,  1866,  and  August,  1869. 
iBy  every  one  of  these  creations  the  Pope  has  neutralised,  by 
•bis  own  plenary  power,  the  vote  of  an  Archbishop  of  Paris  or 
Vienna — in  other  words,  he  has  put  some  favorite  Roman  moii- 
^ignore  on  an  equality,  as  regards  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
with  a  venerable  Church  containing  more  than  a  million  of  souls. 
P.  335. 

Again.  The  Catholics  of  North  Germany  had  but  one  vote  in 
the  Council  for  every  810,000  souls,  while  those  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  had  one  for  every  1,200  ;  so  that  one  Roman  out- 
weighs sixty  Germans.  P.  275.  Thus  the  700,000  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  States  are  represented  by  sixty-two  bishops,  and 
the  Italians  form  half  or  two-thirds  in  every  commission.  It  is 
true,  the  sixty-two  bishops  of  this  chosen  land  and  people  have 
not  succeeded  in  restoring  the  most  moderate  standard  of  mo- 
rality in  their  little  towns  and  villages  ;  there  are  still  whole  com- 
jaiunities  and  districts  notoriously  in  league  with  brigands.  And 
it  would  seem  a  recognised  principle,  that  the  more  ignorant  a 
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people  the  greater  the  share  which  their  hierarchy  must  have  in  th^ 
government  of  the  Church  !  Here  in  Rome  you  may  find  a  lot- 
tery dream-book  in  almost  every  house ;  but  never  a  New  Testa- 
ment)  and  extremely  seldom  any  religious  book  at  all.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  notion  of  the  ignorance  of  these  Latins  in  all 
historical  questions,  and  their  entire  want  of  that  general  culti- 
vation which  is  assumed  with  us  [in  Germany]  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  a  priest  or  bishop.  There  is  not  in  all  Italy  one  sin- 
gle real  Theological  Faculty,  except  in  Rome.  Spain  gets  on 
equally  without  any  higher  theological  school,  or  any  theology  ; 
yet  here  at  the  Council  some  hundreds  of  Italians  and  Span- 
iards are  masters,  and  are  appointed  teachers  of  doctrine  and 
dictators  of  faith  for  all  nations  belonging  to  the  Church.  Pp. 
140,  141,  142. 

Again.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  Council  itself  were  ignorant 
men.  The  Pope  has  one  hundred  theologians,  chiefly  monks ;  but  if 
all  were  pounded  together  in  a  mortar  into  one  theologian,  even 
this  one  would  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  his  claims  recog- 
nised in  Germany.  These  so-called  theologians  cannot  even 
read^he  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  Fathers  and  Councils 
in  the  original  language.  And  as  to  the  theology  of  many 
bishops,  one  is  often  reminded  of  the  daughters  of  Phorcys, 
who  had  only  one  eye  and  one  tooth  which  they  lent  to  each 
other  by  turns  to  use.  P.  95.  Rome  never  was  a  favorable 
soil  for  serious  study  and  true  learning.  Where  are  men  of 
distinguished  learning  to  be  found  amongst  the  Dominicans,  Car- 
melites, Cistercians,  and  Franciscans  of  our  own  day  ?  Among 
the  forty-one  Italian  Cardinals,  only  two  are  named  as  theolo- 
gians, the  Thomist  Guidi  and  the  Barnabite  Lulio.  No  less 
lamentable  is  the  view  presented  by  the  philosophical,  mathe- 
matical, and  philological  departments.  There  is  here  an  intel- 
lectual sirocco;  a  deep  decay,  and  an  intellectual  collapse. 
This  does  not  trouble  our  Roman  clergy  of  to-day.  They  insti- 
tute no  comparisons,  and  don't  even  know  the  names  of  the 
men  who  dwelt  in  the  same  spot  a  century  ago.    Pp.  231-238. 

III.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  quoting  the  estimate  given 
in  full  in  these  letters  of  the  necessary  consequences  and  effects 
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of  the  new  dogma.  Proclaimed  without  the  moral  unanimity 
always  hitherto  reckoned  essential  to  the  decree  of  a  Council, 
as  well  as  manufactured  evidently  by  dishonorable  means,  it 
must  fail  of  being  accepted  amongst  Catholics  themselves,  and 
meanwhile  it  must  tend  to  bring  all  decrees  of  all  past  Councils 
under  suspicion.  At  the  same  time  the  effects  of  it  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Romish  Church  to  the  various  governments  of 
the  earth  cannot  but  be  very  serious.  In  Russia,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  as  many  able 
speakers  pointed  out  in  the  Council,  there  must  be  political  jeal- 
ousy excited ;  for  the  now  infallible  Pope  claims  to  be  Christ's 
vicegerent  over  the  whole  world,  and  all  his  now  infallible  deci- 
sions and  claims  must  be  heard  and  obeyed  by  Catholics  as  the 
voice  of  God. 


Treatise  on  Regeneration.  By  William  Anderson,  LL.  D. 
Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English 
&  Co.     1871.     300  pp. 

*'The  substance  of  this  treatise,"  says  our  author  in  hit  pre- 
face, "was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  discourses  from 
the  pulpit — a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  strain  of  per- 
sonal address  and  appeal  by  which  it  is  characterised ;"  and,  we 
may  add,  renders  the  work  eminently  practical  and  suited  to  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  to  theological  students.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  profound  metaphysical  study,  of  thorough 
Biblical  research,  of  extensive  and  careful  observation,  of  deep 
experimental  piety.  The  writer  has  the  happy  art  of  combin- 
ing the  abstract  with  the  concrete.  He  conducts  you  into  the 
tangled  forests  of  metaphysics  and  psychology,  from  which  you 
suddenly  emerge  into  a  landscape  of  striking  illustrations.  He 
is  equally  happy  in  uniting  the  practical  with  the  speculative. 
You  never  lose  sight  of  his  fervent  piety,  which,  like  a  refreshing 
stream,  flows  as  deeply  and  as  broadly  through  the  dark  recesses 
of  philosophy,  as  in  the  open  sunlight  of  practical  discourse. 
The  treatise  is  designed  to  be  exhaustive,  and  we  can  conceive 
of  no  aspect  of  the  subject  which  he  has  not  thoroughly  dis- 
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cussed.  We  can  ask  no  question  to  which  he  does  not  return 
an  answer,  though  we  may  not  always  regard  it  as  scriptural. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  he  observes  that  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  is  more  offensive  to  the  natural  heart  than  that  of 
the  atonement,  inasmuch  as  it  inculcates  more  forcibly  the  total 
depravity  of  man's  nature,  the  necessity  of  holiness,  and  brings 
the  soul  into  closer  contact  with  God.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Nature  of  Regeneration,  he  shows  that  the  change  respects  the 
person,  not  his  relations ;  the  mind,  not  the  body,  except  as  the 
renewed  mind  controls  the  body ;  the  affections  and  passions  of 
the  will,  not  the  understanding,  except  as  the  moral  nature  reacts 
upon  the  intellectual ;  and,  finally,  the  qualities  of  the  mind, 
not  its  substance.  The  change  is  functional,  not  organic,  im- 
parting a  hq^  direction  to  all  the*  fallen  powers.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  the  change  itself,  but  only  in  the  agency  by  which 
it  is  effected.  He  "  protests  against  a  mystical  theology,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  put  men  on  the  search  when  examining  their 
spiritual  condition  for  something  mysteriously  new  imparted  to 
the  heart.  The  consequence  is  either  fanaticism  or  dishearten- 
ing perplexity." 

He  adopts  the  privative  theory  in  relation  to  original  sin.  "  In 
respect  to  the  primogenitor  of  our  race,  there  are  three  things 
distinguishable  in  his  case  at  creation  :  first,  his  mind  made  fer- 
vent in  its  passions  for  wise  ends  of  active  exertion ;  second, 
his  body  made  importunate  in  its  appetites,  for  similar  ends  of 
activity,  and  the  procreation  of  the  species ;  and  third,  an  an- 
nexed regulating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  so  annexed 
as  to  be  resistible,  or  rather  rejectable,  that  he  might  have  the 
character  of  an  accountable  agent."  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  "the  mind  not 
only  rushed  into  all  disorder  under  the  force  of  its  own  powers, 
like  a  machine  deprived  of  its  regulator;  but  became  an  enslaved 
victim  of  the  flesh.  This  state  is  expressively  denominated  in 
the  Scripture,  carnal-mindedness ;  and  if  Adam  was  ever  re- 
deemed from  it,  it  was  only  through  the  regulation  of  the  Spirit 
having  been  recovered  for  him  by  the  mediation  of  the  promised 
seed." 
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"In  respect  of  Adam's  offspring,  the  original  law  of  the  Crea- 
tor was,  that  his  fiat — his  command  for  the  formation  of  an 
accompanying  soul — should  constantly  go  forth  on  the  occasion 
of  every  case  of  corporeal  generation."  "And  since  all  minds 
proceed  directly  from  the  formative  hand  of  God,  they  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  pure  and  unperverted."  "  Though  the  soul 
proceeds  from  God  in  a  state  of  purity,  yet  the  fiat  for  its  forma- 
tion, according  to  the  original  constitutional  law,  having  been 
evoked  by  the  act  of  a  rebel,  and  for  a  rebel's  issue — as  a  judg- 
ment of  righteous  government  on  rebellion,  there  is  no  commu- 
nication concurrently  made  of  the  regulating  influence  of  the 
Spirit;  the  consequence  of  the  withholdment  or  privation  is, 
that  the  soul,  even  without  the  enticements  of  the  flesh,  would 
run  into  disorder ;  so  that  even  the  soul  of  a  child,  should  it  die 
in  infancy,  must  obtain  regeneration,  which  consists  in  the  be- 
stowment  of  the  Spirit,  before  it  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

In  discussing  the  instrumental  agency  of  the  truth  in  regen- 
eration, he  maintains  that  faith  is  a  simple,  not  a  complex  act 
of  the  mind.  The  distinction  between  a  speculative  or  histori- 
cal belief  of  the  understanding,  and  the  cordial  belief  of  the 
heart,  between  a  theoretical  and  practical  infidelity,  he  pro- 
nounces "vain  and  baseless."  He  argues  on  scriptural  and 
metaphysical  grounds  that  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
iilways  carries  with  it  irresistibly  the  corresponding  movement 
of  the  affections.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true 
without  feeling  its  force,  and  practically  acting  upon  it. 

If,  by  simplicity  of  faith,  be  meant  that  in  the  case  of  a 
true  believer,  the  convictions  of  the  understanding  carry  with 
them  the  afiiance  of  the  heart  and  the  consent  of  the  will,  then 
it  must  be  admitted  that  faith  is  simple.  But  this  is  only  say- 
ing that  in  a  renewed  soul  the  faculties  act  in  harmony,  and 
ithat  thought,  feeling,  and  volition,  while  logically  distinct,  are 
•chronologically  one — to  believe  is  to  feel,  and  to  feel  is  to  act. 
Hence  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  "desires  of  the  mind  "  and 
An  "understanding  heart." 

But  if  by  simplicity  of  faith  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
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faith  which  rests  on  external  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  essentially  practical  and  experimental,  then  we 
reply  that  the  statement  contradicts  Scripture,  metaphysics,  and 
facts. 

So  far  as  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
us  perfectly  clear  that  they  speak  of  a  "dead  faith,"  as  well  as 
a  living  faith  ;  a  "faith  of  devils,"  as  well  as  the  faith  of  God's 
elect.  ' 

Looking  at  the  subject  metaphysically,  while  it  is  true  that, 
in  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  the  affections  follow  the  judgment 
and  knowledge  produces  love,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  we 
are  dealing  with  the  soul  under  the  power  of  the  fall,  which  has  dis- 
turbed its  original  harmony,  divorcing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  by  destroying  the  bond  of  holiness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fearful  effects  of  sin  that  there  is  now  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  intellectual  and  moral  convictions.  Hence 
we  find  a  large  class  of  intellectual  believers  in  Christianity 
professing  to  accept  it  in  its  most  orthodox  form,  who  yet  exhibit 
no  corresponding  moral  character. 

Now,  the  faith  of  the  gospel  heals  the  breach  between  the 
mental  and  moral  nature,  restoring  their  original  harmony,  uni- 
ting them,  as  it  were,  in  the  marriage  bond  of  holiness,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  love  to  God  and  man.  It  is  also  contrary  to  fact 
that  faith  is  simple  in  this  sense.  Simon  Magus  believed  while 
he  was  in  the  "gall  of  bitterness  and  bonds  of  iniquity."  Dr. 
Scott  preached  for  years  with  a  bare  intellectual  faith. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  barren,  dead,  intellectual 
faith,  independent  of  that  saving  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God, 
imparting  to  the  mind  a  spiritual  discernment  of  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  truth.  We  admit,  of  course,  that  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  faith.  We  repeat,  it  is  one  of  the  saddest 
results  of  the  fall,  that  a  rational  immortal  creature  can  look 
all  the  great  facts  and  realities  of  revelation  in  the  face,  and 
experience  no  practical  influence  upon  the  heart  and  life  other 
than  a  temporary  joy  or  hopeless  despair,  an  external  morality 
or  religious  formalism. 

Our  author  maintains,  with  great  zeal  and  power,  the  direct 
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personal  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration.  But  the  Spirit 
imparts  no  force  to  objective  truth  ;  nor  any  supernatural  power 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  truth ;  nor  a  holy  disposition^  an- 
tecedently to  the  presentation  of  the  word  to  the  mind,  so  that 
it  is  prepared  to  relish  its  truth,  and  thereby  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve them.  He  reprobates  this  error,  he  says,  not  only  because  it 
is  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical,  but  because  it  "impugns  his 
professional  «haracter;"  for  if  the  disposition  is  already  prepared 
for  receiving  the  simple  statement  of  the  truth,  where  is  the 
necessity  of  preaching,  of  argument,  and  appeal  ? 

This  is  evidently  a  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
old  divines,  founded  on  isolated  passages  and  expressions.  Char- 
nock,  Owen,  Goodwin,  and  Bates,  the  Puritan  divines  of  Eng- 
land, Calvin,  Turrettine,  Spanheim,  and  Stapfer,  the  Reformed 
divines  of  Germany  and  Holland,  never  taught  that  a  "  holy 
disposition  was  produced  by  the  Spirit,  antecedently  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth."  When  they  speak  of  a  "holy  habit, 
disposition,  principle,  spiritual  sense,"  they  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God  to  the  love  which 
essentially  consists  in  holiness,  which  imparts  to  the  understand- 
ing a  spiritual  discernment,  to  the  heart  holy  desires  and  affec- 
tions, to  the  will  a  holy  inclination.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
termed  "life,"  and  the  old  divines  held  that  this  new  life  was 
produced  by  and  through  the  word,  which  lies  as  a  lifeless 
"seed"  in  the  mind,  until  "quickened  "  by  the  Spirit.  They 
held  that  faith  was  the  act  of  a  regenerated  soul,  but  that 
revealed  truth  was  the  instrument  of  regeneration.  There  is 
no  cordial  acceptance  of  the  truth  until  the  soul  perceives  its 
excellence  and  beauty,  which  only  a  soul  renewed  in  holiness  is 
capable  of  perceiving.  This  is  not  unscriptural,  for  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  holiness  as  a  divine  life,  of  which  faith  is  a  spir- 
itual act.  It  is  not  unphilosophical,  for  as  there  is  a  principle 
of  vegetable,  animal,  and  intellectual  life,  why  should  there  not 
be  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  ?  And  how  can  a  soul,  "dead  in 
sin,"  exercise  saving  faith,  or  any  spiritual  act,  until  brought  to 
life  ? 

Nor  does   this  view  of  the  doctrine  preclude  the  agency  of 
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preaching,  for  the  Spirit  operates  only  where  the  truth  is  pre- 
sented and  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 

Dr.  A.  modestly  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  sacred  avenue, 
a  via  sacra,  belonging  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind, 
which  the  Creator  reserves  for  his  own  sovereign  use.  In  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  of  somnambulism,  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  of  mesmerism,  we  have  instances  of  mental  faculty 
and  susceptibility,  which  rebuke  the  vulgar  limitation  of  its 
powers  to  what  we  perceive  in  its  common  and  every-day  exer- 
cises. "But,"  he  concludes,  "I  affirm  nothing  further  than  the 
fact,  revealed  by  the  divine  testimony,  that  there  is  a  direct 
work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind  in  causing  the  belief  of  the 
word,  without  my  having  any  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  operation."  We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  metaphysical 
theory  will  affect  the  practical  force  of  this  conviction.  The 
writer  also  makes  an  important  distinction  between  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Spirit  and  his  inspiration  work — the  former  order- 
ing favorable  circumstances  for  arresting  attention,  and  dispos- 
ing the  mind  to  the  reception  of  the  truth ;  the  latter  producing 
and  maintaining  the  life  of  faith. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  his  admirable  chapters  on  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  :  its  characteristics,  manifestations, 
and  development.  Every  subject  is  treated  in  the  same  exhaus- 
tive, logical,  and  illustrative  style.  We  regard  the  treatise  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  especially 
commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  young  minister  and 
student  of  theology. 


Prayers  for  the  use  of  Families,  cliiefiy  selected  from  various 
Authors  ;  with  a  Preliminary  Essay,  together  with  a  Selection 
of  Hymns.  By  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  New  revised  edition. 
Philadelphia :  Charles  Descher,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  1871.  Pp. 
*360.     12mo. 


Tfais  selection  of  prayers  and  hymns  for  family  use  appeared 
first  in  1850,  and  is  now  reissued  in  plain  dress  and  designed,  by 
A  combination  of  numerous  publishers,  to  be  brought  into  exten- 
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sive  use.  The  prayers  appear  to  be  very  good  ones,  but  we 
should  say  are  rather  long  for  the  use  of  families,  and  there  are 
altogether  too  many  of  them.  So  with  the  selection  of  hymns, 
,  it  is  entirely  too  full,  and  contains  very  many  which  never  will 
be  used  at  family  worship.  The  sweetness  and  power  of  prayers, 
and  of  hymns  too,  so  far  as  concerns  the  parties  using  them, 
depends  very  greatly  upon  sacred  associations  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  therefore  familiarity  is  one  necessary  element  of 
their  usefulness.  It  is  the  old  oft-repeated  prayer  or  psalm 
which  is  most  affecting  and  edifying. 

"  To  adapt  these  prayers  "  of  Jay,  Jenks,  and  others,  "  to  our 
times,"  the  compiler  has  frequently  inserted,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
paragraph  of  his  own.  These  refer  frequently  to  Sunday- 
schools  and  other  Christian  efforts  for  spreading  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  Mr.  Barnes  did  not,  however,  believe  much 
in  Church  action,  and  so  it  is  "  missionary,  tract,  Bible,  and 
education  societies  "  he  would  have  our  families  to  pray  for.  He 
has  a  preliminary  essay  on  prayer,  in  which  the  family  organisa- 
tion is  continually  held  up  to  view,  but  never,  so  far  as  we 
observe,  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  with  which  it  ought  always 
to  be  viewed  as  so  directly  connected.  Having  been  an  earnest 
Abolitionist,  we  looked,  of  course,  to  see  some  reference  to  the 
wild  ideas  of  that  school  respecting  equal  rights  for  all  men  to 
equal  things,  and  were  not  disappointed. 

At  the  time  he  first  published  this  collection,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
under  condemnation  amongst  Old  School  Presbyterians  as 
unsound  upon  some  vital  doctrines  of  the  Christian  scheme.  He 
lived  a  score  of  years  after  this,  but  never  cleared  his  name  of 
this  imputation,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  word  spoken  or 
written.  He  has  since  passed  out  of  this  world,  and  gone,  as  we 
trust  and  believe,  to  that  world  where  all  films  are  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  good  men.  His  works  which  live  after  him  are 
entitled,  however,  to  no  such  charity  as  shall  blind  our  eyes  to 
their  errors  and  defects.  And  we  hold  that  when  once  a  religious 
teacher  publishes  heresy  over  his  own  name,  and  especially  when 
he  refuses  to  disown  it,  he  never  ought  to  be  read  thereafter 
without  due  watchfulness.     Mr.  Barnes  is  precisely  one  of  those 
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authors  whom  we  never  can  venture  to  endorse  without  careful 
examination  of  every  line  and  word. 

His  preliminary  essay  on  prayer  is  a  beautiful  and  touching 
expostulation  with  parents  on  the  duty  of  family  prayer.  Mr. 
Barnes  assumes  only  one  thing  which,  as  he  justly  says,  is  what 
*'  may  commonly  be  assumed  without  danger  of  error " — the 
deep  interest  of  parents  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  He 
proceeds  on  this  assumption  to  urge  the  duty  of  family  prayer — 
first,  from  the  design  of  the  family  organisation  ;  secondly,  from 
family  worship  being  one  of  the  most  direct  and  obvious  means 
of  meeting  the  evils  to  which  the  family  is  exposed ;  thirdly, 
from  the  direct  influence  of  devotion  in  obtaining  the  ends  of 
the  family  organisation  ;  and  fourthly,  from  the  fact  that  without 
family  prayer,  there  will  be  no  religious  teaching  in  a  family 
that  will  be  effectual.  These  points  are  all  impressively  and 
sometimes  very  eloquently  handled.  But  it  is  painfal  to  observe 
how  entirely  Mr.  Barnes  fails  to  conceive  of  the  Being  we  wor- 
ship in  the  true  evangelistic  light.  He  closes  his  essay  with 
three  stanzas  from  Burns's  celebrated  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 
The  poet  makes  "  our  Creator  a  praise  "  the  end  of  family  devo- 
tion, and  Mr.  Barnes  reasons  with  parents  throughout  about  the 
"worship  of  Godr  It  is  "the  Most  High,"  "  Heaven's  King," 
the  "  God  of  heaven,"  "Almighty  God,"  "  the  great  Father  of 
all  families,"  "  the  King  of  kings,"  "  the  Deity,"  "the  Divin- 
ity;" or  it  is  simply  "God,"  the  absolute  God,  whom  he  holds  up 
to  view  as  the  supreme  object  of  our  adoration.  The  name  of 
Christ  and  "  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God  "  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned, but  he  is  never  held  up,  so  far  as  we  observe,  as  the 
object  of  worship  by  the  family ;  nor  is  the  Trinity,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  alluded  to.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  a  Unitarian,  an  unconverted  man,  an  unbeliever  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  a  mere  natural  man — we  might  almost 
say  a  mere  heathen — could  read  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  of  this 
preliminary  essay  with  all  the  admiration  we  have  expressed 
for  it. 

A  criticism  of  the  publishers  shall  close  this  notice.     At  the 
end  of  this  book  of  prayer  and  praise,  they  give  us  fifty  pages 
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of  book  advertisements  adorned  with  wood-cuts — some  military 
and  warlike,  some  comical,  some  to  illustrate  oratory,  and  some 
natural  philosophy,  and  some  history.  We  protest  that  this  is 
an  unfair  advantage  taken. 


r 


II 


The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Three  Discourses.  By  George 
Jarvis  Geer,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Timothy's  Church,  New 
York.  New  York :  Samuel  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway.  1871. 
Pp.  82.     12  mo. 

This  is  rather  an  innocent  little  volume,  not  very  good  but 
-not  very  bad.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  reason  for  its  being 
published,  for  both  the  error  and  the  truth  it  contains  are  so  di- 
luted that  neither  of  them  can  be  supposed  capable  of  having 
roused  enough  interest  to  call  for  the  use  of  types.  We  never 
heard  of  Dr.  Geer  before,  but  as  two  saints  figure  on  his  title 
page,  we  cannot  be  in  much  danger  of  mistake  if  we  set  him 
-down  for  an  Episcopalian  of  the  tolerably  High  Church  class. 

These  sermons  contain  some  things  which  are  pretty  good, 
but  the  author  has  evidently  very  little  knowledge  of  theology, 
and  is  very  deficient  in  discrimination  of  thought.  Witness  his 
account  of  the  evils  of  indiiference  to  truth,  (pp.  23-27);  and 
"his  disquisition  on  the  resistibility  of  grace,  (pp.  35-39);  and 
his  discussion  of  the  sin  of  presumption  which  those  commit 
who  expect  to  be  converted  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  was,  by  "special, 
powerful,  irresistible  or  overwhelming  influence  from  heaven." 
Pp.  44-57.  Dr.  Geer  seems  to  have  no  confidence  in  God's 
power  to  convert  sinners  suddenly.  The  only  true  way  of  con- 
version, he  says,  is  to  "hope,  and  learn,  and  believe,  and  thence- 
forth go  on  to  repentance,  and  so  up  to  the  gates  of  salvation." 
P.  44.  "The  person  who,  when  all  is  quiet  around,  comes  to 
'God's  minister,  seeks  instruction  and  guidance,  and  goes  on,  by 
prayer  and  penitence,  in  faith  to  seek  pardon  and  acceptance, 
and  thus  is  brought  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church,  or  ratifies 
in  confirmation  the  vows  of  baptism,  is  a  true  type  of  those  of 
whom  the  sterling  and  reliable  body  of  worshippers  and  commu- 
nicants is  composed."  P.  56.     This  sentence  will  do  for  a  spe- 
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cimen  of  Dr.  Geer's  style  of  English,  and  also  of  his  style  of 
theological  opinions. 

The  third  sermon  in  this  series  is  designed  to  set  forth  "  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  its  relation  to  the  Church."  The 
idea  is  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  himself  directly  tell  Saul  what 
he  would  have  him  to  do,  but  sends  him  into  the  city,  and  has 
him  to  wait  there  for  the  ministration  of  Ananias.  Ananias  hero 
represents  the  visible  Church.  He  was  one  of  her  ministers. 
The  inference  is  that  the  Lord  himself  puts  honor  upon  the 
Church  visible,  and  that  we  should  do  the  same.  This  is  true,  and 
sound,  and  good,  and  also  timely,  for  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  rationalistic.  And  the  view  taken  of  our  Lord's  sending  Saul 
to  Ananias  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  Calvin  points  out  also 
how  the  same  course  is  pursued  by  the  Lord  in  sending  an  angel, 
not  to  reveal  the  truth  to  Cornelius,  but  to  tell  him,  "  Send  for 
Peter,  and  he  will  teach  it  thee."  It  was  the  ministry,  the  ap- 
pointed means  and  ordinances  of  grace,  which  Christ  designed 
to  honor  in  both  these  cases.  Dr.  Geer's  attempt  to  set  forth 
this  scriptural  and  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  we  observe  very  little  to  be  discounted  in 
any  of  his  statements.  At  the  same  time  we  find  very  little  to 
commend  in  the  manner  of  setting  forth  this  wholesome  truth. 


The  Rev.  George  Junking  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  A  Historical  Biog- 
raphy. By  D.  X.  JuNKiN,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.     1871.     Pp.  609.     Duodecimo. 


There  are  very  few  persons  in  any  one  generation  whose  lives 
deserve  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  There 
are  fewer  still  who  know  how  to  present  posterity  with  a  fair 
representation  of  the  characters  of  such  as  do  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  Eulogy  is  generally  the  staple  out  of  which  the 
very  best  of  memoirs  are  produced,  and  nothing  is  so  easy  as 
the  language  of  panegyric ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  so 
insipid.  We  had  expected,  when  first  we  opened  the  volume 
whose  title  we  have  cited,  to  find  a  very  large  sprinkling  of  the 
ttjrms  of  laudation  on  the  pBges  we  wore  aVcfut  to  peruse ;  natur* 
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ally  supposing  that  a  warm-hearted  and  partial  brother,  in  the 
endeavor  to  furnish  his  readers  with  a  just  portraiture  of  a  kins- 
man whom  he  ardently  loved  and  desired  to  have  others  admire, 
would  find  it  hard  to  confine  his  pen  to  the  style  of  sober  descrip- 
tion. We  have  been  agreeably  disappointed.  The  impartiality 
with  which  facts  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  speak  for  themselves 
in  delineating  the  character  of  his  distinguished  brother,  entitles 
the  author  to  no  mean  praise.  The  book  is  valuable,  however, 
not  more  for  the  fidelity  of  its  memoir,  than  for  that  his- 
torical review  of  the  period — some  of  it  stirring  and  eventful-^ 
during  which  the  subject  of  the  memoir  lived,  and  in  much  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  actor.  The  deceased  was  personally 
well  known  to  us,  and,  in  our  judgment,  his  fraternal  biographer 
has  not  done  him  more  than  justice.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
deeply  pious  man.  His  understanding  was  vigorous,  cultivated, 
teeming,  and  original.  He  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  moral 
courage  which  causes  men  to  adhere  to  what  is  right,  regardless 
of  personal  consequences.  He  was  capable,  too,  of  unusual 
efforts  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  promoting  what  he  re^ 
garded  as  an  important  public  interest.  Moreover,  he  was 
industrious,  persevering,  enterprising,  and  freshly  vitalised  what* 
3oever  work  engaged  his  energies.  He  did  not  always,  indeed, 
adopt  the  most  conciliatory  method  for  gaining  the  object  he  re* 
garded  as  valuable,  but  was  accustomed  to  drive  straight  towards 
it,  regardless  alike  of  the  law  of  tact  and  irrespective  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  which,  however,  he  never  intentionally 
wounded.  He  had,  with  all  his  seeming  brusqueness,  a  truly 
tender  heart,  and  was  endowed  with  sympathies  that  were  easily 
touched  and  quickly  awakened.  There  may  have  been  some 
who  disliked,  but  there  was  no  one  who  refused  to  respect  him. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  life  was  deserving  of  the  com- 
memoration which  the  present  volume  will  serve  to  give  it. 

Pr.  Junkin  was  so  well,  so  long,  and  so  favorably  known  as 
an  educator,  at  once  wise  and  enthusiastic,  that  wo  need  not  di- 
late upon  the  lessons  his  career  has  taught  U3  in  this  respect. 
In  the  South  he  is  best  known,  and  will  bo  longest  remembered, 
as  tte  eflici«nt  Pm^nt  of  Wsshingtim  Calkge,  {nmr  Wwh?- 
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ington  and  Lee,)  situated  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  where,  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  he  occupied  a  conBpicuous  position. 

With  reference  to  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  variously 
engaged,  especially  those  in  connexion  with  the  measures  that 
resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1838, 
we  care  not  to  enter  into  details.  The  history  of  that  protracted 
scene  of  excitement  is  now  familiar  to  the  Christian  world,  and 
the  men  who  were  prominent  during  its  continuance  have  all 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  of  public  judgment.  It  has,  we 
are  aware,  been  thought  by  many  that  the  course  pursued  by  Dr. 
Junkin,  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Barnes's  memorable  prosecution, 
in  which  he  took  the  foremost  part,  was  not  throughout  marked 
by  the  loveliest  Christian  temper,  but  was  sometimes  abrupt, 
harsh,  uncompromising,  and  characterised  by  not  a  little  of  the 
odium  theologicum  which  too  often  has  exhibited  itself  in  personal 
animosity.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  memoir  before  us, 
with  its  attendant  historical  record,  is  calculated  to  disabuse 
every  mind  on  which  this  impression  had  been  made.  We  have, 
indeed,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barnes  himself  to  the  effect  that 
his  leading  prosecutor  was  evidently  animated,  in  all  that  he 
said  and  did,  by  a  proper  Christian  spirit,  and  that  he  at  least 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  part  of  his  official  conduct. 

It  was  certainly  a  delicate  task  which  the  biographer  had  to 
perform,  when  he  proceeded  to  present  a  clear  and  full  view  of 
the  actors  in  those  years  of  trouble  which  ended  in  the  formU-" 
tion  of  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Old  Church.  He  laid 
himself  open  to  the  hazard  of  offending  those  more  prominent 
parties  in  this  controversy  who  are  now  again  connected  with 
himself  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  organisation  ;  or,  if  but  com- 
paratively few  of  these  are  now  living,  of  aggrieving  the  multi- 
tudes who  then  sympathised  with  them,  and  who  still  approve 
their  conduct  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed* 
But  we  have  admired  the  skill  with  which  our  author  has  kepi 
clear  of  the  temptation  to  employ  language  which  Would  have 
helped  to  open  old  sores  and  reaw^aken  angry  feelings  which 
might  mar  the  existing  era  of  *' union."  Whatever  we,  from 
our  point  of  view,  may  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wounds 
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of  past  conflicts  have  been  attempted  to  be  healed  on  the  part 
of  the  reunited  Churches,  certain  it  is  that  the  narrator,  whose 
able  work  we  are  noticing,  has  contrived  to  work  his  way  through 
the  dangers  that  beset  him  on  both  sides,  with  an  adroitness 
which  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  a  peace- 
maker. An  exception  to  this  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
on  those  pages  where  the  author  does  not  mince  matters  in  re- 
gard to  the  Princeton  influence  employed  to  retard  the  cause  of 
purity  at  the  opening  of  diflSculties  that  issued  in  an  effectual, 
if  temporary,  purgation  of  the  Church  of  its  discordant  doctrinal 
elements. 

As  to  certain  other  matters,  we  are  at  liberty  to  utter  a  word 
or  two.  Dr.  Junkin  was  well  known  as  a  hearty  opponent  of 
abolitionism  in  its  whole  spirit,  and  yet  as  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  ;  to  which,  however,  he  objected,  not  because 
it  was  a  sinper  «e,  (which  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  he  elab- 
orately proved  that  it  was  not,)  but  for  reasons  of  expediency. 
Ho  stoutly  and  wisely  opposed  the  introduction  of  this  heating 
subject  into  the  Church  courts,  and  as  clearly  foresaw  as  he 
plainly  pointed  out  the  evils  to  which  ecclesiastical  legislation 
having  reference  to  it  must  inevitably  give  rise.  His  prophecy 
became  history.  Said  he,  in  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  Synod  of 
Cincinnati,  in  1843:  "Should  the  opposite  doctrine  prevail; 
should  the  holding  of  slaves  be  made  a  crime  by  the  ofiicers  of 
the  churches  of  the  non-slaveholding  States ;  should  they  break 
communion  with  their  Southern  brethren,  and  denounce  them  as 
guilty  of  damning  sin,  as  kidnappers  and  menstealers  worthy  of 
the  penitentiary,  as  has  been  done  in  this  Synod  at  this  time ; 
should  this  doctrine  and  this  practice  prevail  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  can  any  man  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  a  civil  and  perhaps  a  servile  war,  must 
be  the  consequence  ?  Such  a  war  as  the  world  has  never  wit- 
nessed— of  uncompromising  extermination,  that  will  lay  waste 
this  vast  territory.  All  the  elements  are  here — the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  the  moral — for  a  strife,  difl*erent  in  the  horrible- 
ness  of  its  character  from  anything  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
Let  the  spirits  of  these  men  be  once  aroused,  let  their  feelings 
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be  chafed  up  to  the  fighting  point,  let  the  irritation  be  kept  up 
until  the  North  and  the  South  come  to  blows  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  their  *  contentions  will  be  as  the  bars  of  a  castle,' 
broken  only  -with  the  last  pulsations  of  a  nation's  heart." 

As  to  the  motives  which  actuated  Dr.  Junkin  in  quitting  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time  he  did^  and  leaving  his  responsible  post  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  Washington  College,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  acted  conscientiously.  But 
that  so  soon  afterwards  he  should  have  favored  and  defended 
the  "Spring  resolutions  "  of  the  Assembly  of  1861 ;  and  that  in 
the  Assembly  of  1862,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  he 
should  have  advocated  the  Breckinridge  paper,  so  marked  by 
virulence  and  hatred  towards  the  South,  must  always  excite  the 
surprise  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
Cincinnati  speech,  a  sample  of  which  is  quoted  above.  We  can- 
not but  express  our  regret,  too,  that  he  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  assist,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  in  fanning  the 
blaze  of  sectional  war,  the  fury  of  which  he  was  in  a  position  to 
help  to  quench.  We  would  have  preferred  the  privilege  of 
recording  the  pleasing  fact  of  his  silence  at  least,  so  becoming  to 
him  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently surprising  that  he  did  not  learn  to  respect  a  cause,  even 
though  it  were  the  cause  of  secession,  in  which  was  engaged  his 
own  son-in-law,  the  heroic  Jackson,  who,  with  a  piety  as  ardent 
as  his  own,  and  with  a  patriotism  as  undoubted,  conspicuously 
upheld,  because  he  loved  it. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  reluctant  animadversions 
upon  the  character  of  a  man  whom  we,  in  the  main,  honestly 
approve  and  sincerely  admire,  we  cheerfully  commend  this 
volume  to  our  readers,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  circulation 
among  those  who  desire  to  refresh  their  recollection  in  reference 
to  the  historical  points  referred  to,  and  others  beside ;  or  who 
wish  to  trace  the  conduct  of  a  good  man  amid  many  trying  cir- 
cumstances which  put  his  mettle  to  the  test,  and  out  of  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  most  of  his  friends,  he  came  with  a  reputation 
altogether  unsullied; 
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ARTICLE   I. 
THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 

CONTEMPLATED  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS. 

When  we  speak  of  second  causes,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  of  them  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  an  effect.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  causes^  not  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  because  we  are  here  concerned  with 
secondary  causation  only.  The  first  cause  we  of  course  acknowl- 
edge to  be  God.  The  Reformation  was  a  great  work  of  his  holy 
spirit,  a  mighty  revival  of  the  work  which  he  had  been  doing 
ever  since  the  utterance  of  the  first  promise  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  It  was  a  re-form-ation,  a  restoration  of  the  Church  to 
the  word  of  God,  which  constitutes  its  form,  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
constitutes  its  life.  Rut  the  work  of  God  amongst  men  is  per- 
formed under  the  conditions  of  time  and  place.  And  there  are 
very  many  circumstances  attending  and  concurring,  in  regard 
to  some  or  all  of  which  we  might  confidently  affirm  that  they 
were  causes  sine  qua  non,  conditions  without  which  the  great 
event  would  not  have  taken  place,  or  if  it  had  taken  place,  would 
not  have  been  the  same  event,  or  been  followed  by  the  same 
results. 

Our  Saviour,  in  his  parables,  frequently  likens  the  processes 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  processes  of  vegetable  and 
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animal  life.  And  it  is  not  without  authority,  therefore,  and 
that  the  highest,  that  scientific  historians  and  writers  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  have  contemplated  history  under  the  notion 
of  an  organic  development,  in  which  the  life,  the  form,  and  the 
external  conditions,  constitute  the  main  subjects  of  consideration. 
We  refer  to  this  mode  of  contemplating  history  here  only  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  that  striking  circumstance  in  the 
formation  of  organisms  of  which  physiologists  tell  us,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  all  its  parts  or  organs  being  developed,  each  from 
its  appropriate  centre,  and  all  gxoy^'mg  pari  passu  to  meet  each 
other  in  the  integrity  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  God  builds 
the  vegetable  or  animal  in  a  way  totally  different  from  that  in 
which  the  most  skilful  human  artisan  builds  any  of  his  works, 
because  God  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  imparting  life.  Hence 
we  are  all  familiar  with  such  forms  of  expression  as  "events 
coming  to  the  birth,"  "being  ripe  for  execution,"  "the  fulness 
of  time,"  etc. 

In  "the  fulness  of  time"  God  sent  forth  his  Son.  Christ 
came  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  his  advent,  and  the  stupen- 
dous birth  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  The  history  of  the 
world  had  been  growing  for  ages  towards  this  event  from  three 
distinct  centres.  Three  distinct  lines  had  been  converging  upon 
this  great  moment  in  the  life  of  the  human  race — lines  uncon- 
sciously recognised  by  the  Roman  Governor  when  he  wrote  the 
superscription  over  the  cross  in  the  three  languages  which  rep- 
resented them. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  the  Reformation.  The  world  was  long 
in  gestation  before  that  great  birth  took  place.  There  were 
several  lines  of  providence  which  converged  to  produce  that 
great  revolution.  Sudden  as  its  outbreak  appeared  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  even  to  some  good  men,  almost  despairing  of  the 
Church,  it  was  not  sudden,  as  we  now  clearly  see. 

Before  we  glance  at  some  of  the  causes  of  the  Reformation, 
let  us  hint  at  some  of  the  limitations  under  which  these  causes 
must  be  considered.  Each  one  of  these  causes  is  itself  an  effect, 
as  the  Reformation  itself  becomes  in  its  turn  a  most  fruitful 
The  view  of  the  mind  in  all  such  enquiries  is  necessarily 
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artificial  and  arbitrary.  Looking  to  the  future,  its  point  of 
departure  seems  a  fixed  base  from  which  all  that  follows  proceeds. 
Looking  to  the  past,  its  present  position  seems  but  the  result  of 
what  has  gone  before.  Its  present  position  is  the  juncture  of 
two  eternities,  the  child  of  the  one,  and  the  father  of  the  other. 
In  the  ascending  scale  each  cause  becomes  an  effect ;  in  the 
descending  scale  each  effect  becomes  a  cause.  This  view  is  the 
only  one  which  can  make  history  a  rational  study,  a  study 
adapted  to  the  reason.  The  inquiry  after  causes  (which  includes 
the  inquiry  after  results)  is  that  which  distinguishes  reason  in  man 
from  reason  in  brutes ;  and  human  reason  can  never  be  satisfied 
until  it  reaches  a  cause,  which  is  not  also  an  effect.  This  pro- 
cedure of  the  reason  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Villars:* 

"A  man  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  a  river, 
arriving  upon  its  banks,  and  seeing  it  here  flowing  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  there  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  in  another  place 
foaming  at  the  leap  of  a  cataract,  such  a  man  would  regard  the 
first  turn  of  tbe  stream  where  it  might  lie  concealed  by  a  gorge 
from  his  eye  as  the  origin  of  the  river;  the  cataract  would  pro- 
duce a  similar  illusion.  Having  reached  the  source  at  last,  he 
would  consider  the  mountain  from  which  it  issued  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  river.  He  would  soon,  however,  reflect  that  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain  must  soon  be  exhausted  by  so  constant 
a  stream.  He  will  observe  the  accumulation  of  clouds,  the  rains, 
without  which  the  drained  mountain  would  furnish  no  source. 
Thus,  then,  the  clouds  become  the  primary  cause ;  but  it  is  the 
winds  which,  by  sweeping  the  vast  seas,  produce  the  clouds,  and 
it  is  the  sun  which  draws  them  from  the  sea.  But  whence  comes 
this  power  in  the  sun  ?  Thus  he  is  soon  drawn  into  the  inquiries 
of  speculative  physics,  by  his  search  after  a  cause,  after  an 
absolute  principle  from  which  he  may  deduce,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  explication  of  so  many  phenomena." 

The  like  limitation  must  be  laid  down  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  this  great  revolution.  The  human  reason,  as  it  is  never 
satisfied  in  the  research  of  causes  until  it  reaches  a  cause  which 
is  not  in  its  turn  also  an  efi*ect;  so  in  the  research  of  results,  it  is 
never  satisfied  until  it  reaches  an  effect  which  is  not  also  a  cause. 


*Essai  sur  L'Esprit  et  I'lnfluence  de  La  Reformation,  p.  1,  s.  1. 
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It  seeks  an  end  as  it  seeks  a  beginning.  But  we  must  end  very 
far  short  of  the  end,  as  we  begun  very  far  short  of  the  beginning. 
"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting." 

Using  the  term  cause  in  the  wide  sense  as  before  defined,  we 
notice  as  the  first  cause — 

I.  The  universal  corruption  which  had  existed  in  the  Church 
and  in  society  for  ages.  This  corruption  was  so  enormous  as  to 
work  its  own  cure.*  The  issue  was  reformation  or  death.  The 
Church,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  wholesome  leaven  in  the 
centre  of  the  depraved  mass  of  humanity,  and,  by  its  powerful 
though  silent  working,  to  transform  the  mass  into  the  likeness  of 
itself,  became  an  evil  leaven,  and  transformed  the  mass  into  the 
likeness  of  its  own  corruption.  The  opinion  which  some  genteel 
and  fashionable  people,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  are 
so  industriously  propagating,  and  so  many  simpletons  are  be- 
lieving, that  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Age  was  a  simple,  fervent, 
devout  religion,  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  ages,  is  a  sheer 
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*Bossuet,  in  his  Histoire  des  Variations,  L.  I.,  quotes  Cardinal  Julian 
as  sayinoj  to  Pope  Eugene  TV.  that  the  disorders  of  the  German  clergy 
were  so  great  as  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical order ;  and  that  if  these  disorders  were  not  corrected  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  the  laity  would  attack  the  clergy  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Hussites,  as  they  were  already  boldly  threatening  to  do  ;  that  if  the  German 
clergy  were  not  promptly  reformed,  that  another  heresy  would  soon  arise 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Bohemia  ;  that  men  would  begin  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  offering  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  in  abusing  and 
plundering  the  ecclesiastics  as  a  race  odious  to  God  and  men,  and  sunk  in 
the  depths  of  wickedness ;  that  this  hatred  of  the  people  for  the  sacred 
order  would  extend  itself  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  would  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  all  these  evils,  because  it  neglected  to  apply  the  needful  remedy. 
"God,"  adds  the  Cardinal,  "prevents  us  from  seeing  our  perils,  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  do  to  those  whom  he  intends  to  punish.  The  fire  is  kindled 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  run  into  it."  This  was  Julian's  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evil  would  work  its  own  cure.  The  world  was  calling 
for  a  reformation  of  the  Church  "in  Head  and  members;"  but  the  blind 
guides  would  not  reform  the  Head.  Hence  that  "  other  heresy  more  dan- 
gerous than  Hussiism"  did  arise,  which  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  See  of  Rome  was  the  fountain  of  corruption,  and  must  be  either  reformed 
or  destroyed. 
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and  mischievous  delusion.  The  religion  of  that  age  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  a  noble  hjmn  here  and  there  like  the  "Dies  Irse," 
or  by  an  occasional  excerpt  from  an  Anselm,  or  a  Bernard,  or 
a  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  breathing  a  true  spirit  of  love  and 
devotion  to  Christ.  Nobody  doubts  that  God  had  his  chosen 
ones  all  through  these  ages  of  gross  superstition,  -will-worship, 
and  idolatry,  who  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  weep  in  the 
solitude  of  their  cells  over  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  the 
times,  and  sufficiently  bold  to  testify  against  it.  But  the  tears 
and  testimony  of  these  good  men  are  themselves  proofs  that  the 
mighty  current  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  stem  was  too 
strong  for  them ;  not  to  say  that  they  were  themselves  so  much 
infected  with  the  prevailing  errors  as  to  render  their  testimony, 
in  a  great  measure,  nugatory  and  vain.  Let  us  notice  some  of 
these  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
the  very  head  and  centre  of  the  Church. 

These  testimonies  arc  so  numerous  that  one  scarcely  knows 
where  to  begin  or  to  end.  We  cite,  however,  two  or  three 
as  they  are  given  in  the  "Pope  and  Council,"  a  work  emanating 
from  a  Romanist  source,  and  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Liberal  Catholic"  party  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  party 
represented  by  such  names  as  those  of  Dcillinger  and  Hyacinthe. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  verifying  these  testimonies,  but  we 
apprehend  that  no  one  who  will  compare  the  characters  of  the 
men  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned  with  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  set  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  late 
Council  at  Rome,  will  be  at  all  troubled  by  any  denial  on  the 
part  of  these  last  of  the  genuineness  of  the  testimonies. 

Among  the  bishops  of  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.  (Pope),  there 
was  not  one  more  highly  honored  than  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, nor  one  for  a  long  time  more  devoted  to  the  Pope;  indeed, 
so  devoted  that  he  acknowledged,  in  accordance  with  the  Gratian 
and  the  Gregorian  system,  that  he  held  his  episcopal  jurisdiction 
by  delegation  from  the  papal.  This  man,  disgusted  with  the 
corruptions  which,  like  a  poisonous  miasma,  penetrated  from  the 
Roman  Court  into  every  portion  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
with  the  hypocrisy  exhibited  in  declaring  the  taking  of  interest 
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for  money  a  mortal  sin,  while  the  papal  usurers  and  brokers  were 
exhausting  the  churches  and  corporations  in  all  countries  with 
usurious  imposts,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  shortly  before  his 
death,  reproaching  him  with  his  tyranny  and  sharply  warning 
him  to  repent.* 

Jacob  of  Yitry,  (afterwards  made  a  Cardinal,)  after  making 
some  stay  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  wrote  to  a  friend  (1216)  that 
"it  had  lost  every  vestige  of  real  Church  spirit,"  and  that  "its 
members  were  so  busy  with  secular  and  temporal  things,  with 
kings  and  kingdoms,  law-suits  and  quarrels,  that  they  scarcely 
allowed  a  syllable  to  be  spoken  about  spiritual  things."  Later, 
when  Pope  Nicholas  III.  wanted  to  make  John  of  Parma,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Minorites,  a  Cardinal,  he  declined,  saying,  "The 
Roman  Church  hardly  concerns  itself  with  anything  but  wars 
and  juggleries;  for  the  salvation  of  souh  it  takes  no  care.'' 

St.  Hildegard,  that  famous  prophetess  on  the  Rhine,  highly 
honored  by  popes  and  emperors,  prophesied  of  the  popes  as  early 
as  1170 — "They  seize  upon  us  like  ravening  beasts,  with  their 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  through  them  the  whole 
Church  is  withered.  The  pride  of  the  popes,  who  no  longer 
observe  any  religion,  will  be  brought  low."  So  St.  Bridget,  the 
northern  prophetess,  who  lived  in  Rome  some  two  centuries 
later,  calls  the  Pope  worse  than  Lucifer,  "a  murderer  of  the  souls 
entrusted  to  him,  who  condemns  the  innocent  and  sells  the  elect 
for  filthy  lucre."  Durandus  (bishop)  says  "the  Roman  Court 
interprets  'omnia  traham  ad  me  ipsum,'  (John  xii.  32,  in  the 
Vulg.,)  as  authorising  its  appropriating  the  rights  of  all  others 
exclusively  to  itself,  and  that  the  Roman  Church  is  reviled  in 
every  country;  that  every  one  is  ashamed  of  her,  and  charges 
her  with  corrupting  the  whole  clergy,  whose  immorality  has 
exposed  them  to  universal  hatred."  Yet  this  Durandus  main- 
tained the  "Donation  of  Constantino,"  and  the  rights  which 
flowed  from  that  stupendous  fraud. 

But  we  need  make  no  more  citations  from  Romanists  to  show 

*See,  besides,  the  curious  story  of  an  old  monastic  chronicler  touching 
a  visit  of  Grostete  to  the  Pope  after  his  (G.'s)  death,  in  "  Pope  and  Coun- 
cil," and  in  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  VI.,  293. 
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that  even  in  their  judgment  the  "head-centre"  of  the  Church 
was  wholly  rotten  in  their  day.  The  love  of  money  was  the 
master-lust  of  those  who  boasted  of  being  the  successors  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  two  apostles  who  have  left  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings on  record  against  this  very  lust.  But  the  infatuated  people 
continued  to  believe  that  the  popes  were  the  successors  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  while  their  lives  were  the  lives  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Demas.  Protestants  have  been 
unjustly  charged  with  originating  that  interpretation  of  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  which  makes  it  the  symbol  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Every  reader  of  church  history  knows  that 
this  interpretation  was  very  common  among  the  Franciscans  of 
the  Middle  Age.  Even  St.  Bonaventura,  whom  the  popes  had 
loaded  with  honors,  and  who  was  bound  by  the  closest  ties  to 
Rome  as  a  cardinal  and  general  of  his  order,  did  not  hesitate,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  to  declare  Rome  to  be  the 
harlot  who  makes  kings  and  nations  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 
whoredoms.  For  in  Rome,  he  said,  the  dignities  of  the  Church 
were  bought  and  sold;  there  did  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the 
Church  assemble,  dishonoring  God  by  their  incontinence,  adhe- 
rents of  Satan,  and  plunderers  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  He  adds 
that  the  prelates,  corrupted  by  Rome,  infect  the  clergy  with  their 
vices;  and  the  clergy,  by  their  evil  example  of  avarice  and  pro- 
fligacy, poison  and  lead  to  perdition  the  whole  Christian  people. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  from  a  blind  Ghibelline  party  spirit  that 
Dante  too  applied  to  the  popes  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy.  He 
had  read  Bonaventura,  and  puts  directly  into  his  mouth  in  para- 
dise the  denunciation  on  the  covetous  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.*  And  to  the  same  eff'ect  Petrarch  is  quoted,  calling 
Rome  "the  impious  Babylon,  nest  of  treasons,  in  which  all  the 
poison  of  the  world  is  cherished,  in  bondage  to  surfeit  and  drunk- 
enness, an  execrable  harlot  full  of  luxury  and  riot,  an  asylum  of 
all  heresies,  a  prison  in  which  every  good  thing  is  extinguished, 
and  every  evil  and  abominable  thing  is  nourished,  a  rebel  against 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  order  to  make  divinities  of  Yenus  and 


♦See  "Pope  and  Council,"  pp.  227,  228. 
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Bacchus."*  In  unison  with  these  invectives  of  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  14th  century,  hear  also  the  wailings  of  the 
Italian  monk :  v 

Quisquis  opes  sacras  niimmo  reperire  profano 
Quffirit,  eat  Roman,  sacra  sunt  venalia  Roma?, 

Templa,  sacerdotes,  altaria,  sacra,  coronse, 
Ignes,  thura,  preces,  ca3lum  est  veuale  Deusque. 

Compare  Revelation  xviii.  11-13.  No  wonder,  when  every  thing 
was  put  up  for  sale  in  Rome,  that  men  who  had  any  fear  of  God 
or  sense  of  decency  should  identify  the  Church  in  that  city  with 
the  city  described  in  this  chapter  of  the  Revelation. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  feature  of  the  horrible  wickedness  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  because  the  love  of  money,  when  it  takes 
full  possession  of  a  man,  or  of  a  body  of  men,  banishes  every 
thing  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  It  is  a  demon  whose  name 
is  legion.  "They  that  will  be  rich,"  says  Paul,  "fall  into  temp- 
tation and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows."  1  Tim.  vi.  0,  10.  Hence  there  was  no  evil  passion 
which  did  not  run  riot  in  Rome.  Conspicuous  among  these  was 
the  lust  of  uncleanness,  a  lust  associated  in  the  Bible  constantly 
with  avarice,  and  in  the  Greek  tongue  expressed  even  by  the 
same  word  "  Sacerdotes,  episcopi  avari,  veneri  ventrique  dediti 
ignominia,  notati  tribuque  moti  sunt,"  says  a  Council  of 
Cologne. t  The  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapiele,  A.  D.  836,  says  of 
the  nunneries,  that  "in  some  places  they  seemed  to  be  rather 
brothels  than  monasteries. "J  The  nunneries  generally  became 
brothels,  we  imagine,  when  they  became  rich ;  and  they  gene- 
rally became  rich,  though  organised  under  the  vow  of  poverty  as 

*See  Tur.,  vol.  4,  p.  14. 
fCited  by  Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.,  3,  602. 

tllarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  4,  p.  1397,  No.  7,  8,  cited  in  Murdock's  Trans, 
of  Mosheim's  Ch.  Hist.,  Cant.  IX. 
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well  as  under  the  vows  of  chastity.*  The  history  of  the  papacy, 
from  881-956,  is  called  by  modern  historians  the  period  of  the 
"Papal  Pornocracy,"  because  the  popes,  during  this  period,  were 
generally  governed  by  their  mistresses  or  harlots,  and  are  called 
by  some  of  their  own  people  "apostatic"  instead  of  "apo8tolic."t 
The  apostle  mentions  "  erring  from  the  faith"  as  another  evil 
flowing  from  the  love  of  money.  The  numberless  illustrations 
of  this  connexion  between  the  greed  for  money  and  heresy, 
which  the  history  of  mediaeval  Kome  affords,  may  all  be  passed 
over  except  one,  and  that  one  is  instar  omnium,  since  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Licenses  to  sin  had  been 
formally  issued  for  ages,  certainly  since  the  time  of  the  infamous 
Pope  John  XXII.,  who  among  all  the  Johns  who  sat  in  the 
Roman  See,  was,  perhaps,  the  worst,  with  the  exception  of  John 
XXIII.  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
for  simony,  extortion,  poisoning,  adultery,  incest,  etc.  This  sale 
of  indulgences  was  a  monstrous  and  all-comprehending  iniquity. 
1.  It  involved,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  a  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  of  God  both  as  Lawgiver  and  Saviour. 


*For  specimens  of  the  Anacreontic  songs  of  the  holy  monks,  see 
Wright's  Early  Mysteries,  and  other  Latin  Poems,  cited  by  Milman  in  his 
Lat.  Christianity.  B.  14,  c.  4. 

fBaronius  (Anno  900)  acknowledges  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  suf- 
fered things  "indigna,  turpia,  deformia,  execranda,  ahoraiuanda;"  but 
ascribes  them  to  the  fact  that  the  emperors  elected  the  popes  !  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  emperors  ia  this  very  century,  reformed  the  Popedom. 
See  Prof.  Bryce's  "  Holy  Roman  Empire."  The  history  of  the  popes  may 
well  gravel  the  defenders  of  Papal  Infallibility.  One  of  the  champions  of 
Rome  is  said  to  have  answered  the  objection  to  this  dogma  drawn  from  the 
notorious  ignorance  of  theology  which  distinguished  the  clergy  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  by  alleging  the  case  of  God's  speaking  through  Balaam's  ass. 
But  here  is  a  case  of  abandoned  wickedness,  not  of  brutish  ignorance,  a 
far  worse  case.  We  suppose  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  God's 
speaking  through  Balaam  himself,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  the  wages  of  in- 
iquity. What  other  view  could  Bossuet  have  had  when  he  wrote  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Histoire  des  Variations  ?  Surely,  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  the  first  pope,  St.  Peter  himself,  said,  that  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
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2.  It  abrogated  the  whole  gospel  of  grace  by  making  its  privi- 
leges a  matter  of  money.  The  affair  with  Tetzel  in  Germany, 
and  with  Samson  in  Switzerland,  is  sometimes  represented  as 
one  of  those  small  occasions  upon  which  great  revolutions  begin 
(like  Hampden's  ship-money) ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  a  more 
appalling  form  in  which  the  hatred  of  the  Devil  for  both  God 
and  man  could  present  itself  in  opposition  to  the  gospel,  than 
this  pretended  claim  to  remit  all  punishment  of  sin  for  money. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  dethroning  of  Him  whom  God  had 
exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  and  an  enthroning  of  him  who 
was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  It  was  making 
a  mock  of  sin,  and  a  pouring  of  contempt  upon  the  blood  and 
agony  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  The  world  could  endure 
no  more.  Tetzel  and  Samson  were  the  last  drops  of  bitterness 
which  made  the  cup  run  over.  Men  had  for  ages  been  gnawing 
their  tongues  for  pain  under  the  scorpion  stings  of  papal  and 
priestly  tyranny ;  and  they  welcomed  the  testimony  of  Luther 
and  Zwingle  as  the  voice  of  messengers  from  the  skies.* 

II.  Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  those 
bodies  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Age  known  as  "Witnesses  for 
the  Truth."     The  testimony  of  the  more  enlightened  men  in  the 


*It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  effect  of  Luther's  preaching  in  Witten- 
berg, with  the  effect  of  Savonarola's  in  Florence  about  twenty  years  before. 
They  both  preached  against  indulgences.  The  one  was  honored  and  ap- 
plauded, the  other  burnt.  They  were  so  near  together  in  time,  that  we 
can  account  for  the  difference  in  effect  only  by  the  difference  in  place  and 
people.  Luther  preached  to  Germans  living  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome. 
Savonarola  to  Italians.  "Never,"  says  Villars,  ''were  there  so  many 
atheists  as  in  the  country  and  neighborhood  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs." 
*' The  nearer  people  are  to  Rome,"  says  Machiavel,  (quoted  by  Villars,) 
"the  less  religion  they  have.  The  scandalous  example,  and  the  crimes  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  have  been  the  cause  that  Italy  has  lost  entirely  all  the 
principles  of  pipty  and  every  sentiment  of  religion.  We  Italians,  then,  owe 
this  obligation  to  the  Church  and  to  priests  that  we  have  become  repro- 
bates and  villains."  Discourse  on  the  First  Decade  of  Livy,  B.  1,  c.  12. 
Truly,  ''reprobates  and  villains"  are  terms  not  too  harsh  to  be  applied  to 
men  who  could  take  part  with  such  a  man  as  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  against 
such  a  man  as  Savonarola  I 
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Church  of  Rome,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  had 
very  little  effect,  because  they  not  only  continued  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  but  upheld  the  supremacy  and  practical 
infallibility  of  the  popes.  As  the  papacy  was  the  chief  source 
and  bulwark  of  corruption,  there  could  be  no  chance  for  a  refor- 
mation, while  the  reformers  continued  to  revere  and  maintain 
their  prerogatives.  The  Empire  of  Rome  papal  was  mightier 
than  the  Empire  of  Rome  pagan.  The  dominion  of  the  latter 
was  the  dominion  of  the  sword ;  the  dominion  of  the  former  was 
the  dominion  of  opinion.  From  the  time  that  Charlemagne 
condescended  to  receive  the  name  and  crown  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  until  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  all  Europe  believed  that 
the  world  had  been  subjected  by  God  himself  to  the  rule  of  pope 
and  emperor  as  His  vicars — the  one  in  the  spiritual,  the  other  in 
the  temporal  sphere.  From  the  time  of  Hildebrand  to  the  reign 
of  Boniface  VIII.  all  Europe  believed,  with  here  and  there  a 
dissentient,  that  the  two  powers  were  not  coordinate,  but  that 
the  emperor  was  subordinate  to  the  pope.  Even  the  monarchs 
that  resisted  the  execution  of  his  decrees  within  their  territories, 
with  few  exceptions  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  "  They  kissed 
the  Pope's  feet  " — to  use  Voltaire's  words — "while  they  tied  up 
his  hands."  One  of  the  most  impressive  proofs  of  the  power  of 
this  opinion  is  the  extreme  reluctance  of  Luther  to  break  with 
the  Pope.  The  Holy  See  laughed  at  all  the  testimonies  while  it 
continued  to  be  adored  hy  the  witnesses.  It  was  only  the  wit- 
nesses who  denounced  the  papacy  as  anti-Christ  that  were  dra- 
gooned and  burnt. 

But  there  were  such  witnesses.  The  Cathari,  the  Paulicians,* 
the  Waldenses,  the  Henricians,  the  Albigenses,  and  other  bodies, 
contended  with  more  or  less  purity  and  zeal,  that  God  was  greater 
than  the  Pope.  The  policy  adopted  towards  these  witnesses  was 
that  of  the  liar-murderer;  first  to  slander,  then  to  kill  them. 
We  know  little  about  any  of  them,  except  the  Waldenses,  which 
is  not  derived  from  the  indictments  of  their  enemies.  But  as 
malice  is  blind,  these  indictments  are  not  so  skilfully  drawn  as  to 

*0n  this  body,  see  Faber's  ''Waldenses  and  Albigenses,"  and  Elliott's 
Hora3  Apocalyptica;. 
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hinder  us  from  seeing  that  thej  had  at  least  more  truth  than  their 
enemies.     The  slanders  are  not  only  incredible,  but  monstrous. 

The  points  in  which  their  testimony  was  defective  or  errone- 
ous, were  chiefly  those  which  concerned  ordinances  of  worship 
which  God  had  ordained  and  the  papacy  had  grossly  perverted 
and  abused.  As,  for  example,  the  papacy  had  made  the  whole 
of  religion  to  consist  in  external  rites,  had  substituted  the  tith- 
ing of  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  for  judgment,  mercy  and  faith, 
had  converted  the  Church,  which  Christ  had  designed  to  be  his 
witness-bearer,  and  an  institute  for  calling  and  training  His 
elect  into  a  vast  sacramental  machine  for  turning  out  Christians; 
they  went  sometimes  to  the  other  extreme  of  rejecting  the  sacra- 
ments altogether.  As  the  baptism  of  infants  was  held  to  bo 
their  regeneration,  some  of  them  rejected  infant  baptism  alto- 
gether. Countless  thousands  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
lives,  but  their  testimony  was  not  lost.  Whole  bodies  were  ex- 
terminated, but  others  sprang  up  in  their  room.  One  of  these 
bodies  lived  on  in  spite  of  fire  and  sword,  and  lives  still;  the 
inhabitants  of  those  valleys  in  which  the  noble  Claude  of  Turin, 
in  the  ninth  century,  had  borne  his  faithful  testimony  against 
th§  idolatry  of  Rome.  How  does  the  providence  of  God  en- 
courage us  to  testify  for  the  truth  by  this  history  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  by  the  fact  that  these  witnesses  whom  the  relentless 
persecution  of  ages  has  not  been  able  to  destroy,  are  now,  while 
we  write,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
Vatican,  from  which  issued  so  many  cruel  thunderbolts  against 
them  !  Truly,  as  the  apostle  says,  *' we  can  do  nothing  against 
the  truth,  but  for  the  truth."  These  witnesses  did  not  reform, 
the  Church  only  because  "the  fulness  of  times"  had  not  come. 
But  when  Luther  appeared,  they  were  ready  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  him  as  a  new  witness,  (and  in  an  unexpected  quarter,) 
for  truths  for  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things. 

III.  The  next  cause  we  shall  notice  is  that  great  movement  of 
the  human  mind,  which  has  been  called  the  "Renaissance,"  or 
the  "Revival  of  Letters."  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  estimating 
the  true  force  of  this  movement,  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
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nexion  between  the  illumination  of  the  mind  which  is  merely 
natural  and  secular,  and  the  reformation  of  the  heart  and  life. 
The  Romanists  in  nominal  Christendom  still  greatly  outnumber 
the  Protestants,  though  the  human  mind,  under  the  impetus  it 
has  received  from  the  Protestant  movement,  has  been  intensely 
active,  and  has  achieved  marvellous  victories  in  every  department 
of  ^science.  Revealed  religion  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  pro- 
gress in  the  same  sense  that  other  departments  of  knowledge  are 
subject  to  it,  and  for  this  reason  that  it  is  revealed.  "  It  matters 
not  at  all,"  says  Macaulay,  'Uhat  the  compass,  printing,  gun- 
powder, steam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a  thousand  other  discove- 
ries and  inventions,  which  were  unknown  to  the  fifth  century, 
are  familiar  to  the  nineteenth.  None  of  these  discoveries  and 
inventions  have  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  question,  whether  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  alone;  or  whether  the  invocation  of 
saints  is  an  orthodox  practice.  We  have  no  security  for  the 
future  against  the  prevalence  of  any  theological  error  that  has 
ever  prevailed  in  time  past  among  Christian  men.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to  the  solar  system  of 
Ptolemy ;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  least  shaken  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  even  so  great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the 
theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn;  for  Bacon  had  not  all  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion  which  are  within  our  reach, 
and  which  secure  people  who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to 
mend  his  pens  from  falling  into  his  mistakes.  But  we  are  very 
differently  alTected,  when  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
ready  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  a 
man  of  eminent  talents.  He  had  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  have,  or  that,  while  the  world  lasts,  any  human 
being  will  have.  The  absurdity  of  the  literal  interpretation  was 
as  great,  and  as  obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  now. 
No  progress  that  science  has  made,  or  will  make,  can  add  to  what 
seems  to  us  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  argument  against  the 
real  presence.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  understand  why, 
what  Sir  Thomas  More  believed  respecting  transubstantiation, 
may  not  be  believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  men  of  equal  abilities 
and  honesty.     But,  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  the  choice  spe- 
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cimens  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith  which  stands 
that  test  will  stand  any  test."*  At  this  very  day,  in  sober 
Christian  communities,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  halls  of 
science,  a  band  of  strolling  thieving  gypsies  will  carry  off  no 
small  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  telling  people's  fortunes. 
People  who  can  have  their  fortunes  told  are  not  proof  agai'tist 
any  superstition  however  absurd  or  pernicious.  "A  very  com- 
mon knowledge  of  history,  a  very  little  observation  of  life," 
says  the  brilliant  essayist  before  cited,  "will  suffice  to  prove  that 
no  learning,  no  sagacity,  affords  a  security  against  the  greatest 
errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the  invisible  world.  Johnson, 
incredulous  on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready  believer  in  miracles 
and  apparitions.  He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved in  second  sight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon;  but  he  believed  in  the  Cock  Lane  ghost." 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance  not  noticed  by 
Macaulay  is,  that  the  heart  has  full  as  much  to  do  with  faith  in 
God's  truth  as  the  head.  The  natural  posture  of  man  in  regard 
to  this  kind  of  truth  is  one  of  hostility.  The  truth  comes  as  a 
conqueror^  and  is  therefore  received  as  an  enemy.  Even  Hobbes 
confessed  that  if  it  had  been  contrary  to  men's  interest  and  lust 
of  dominion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  should  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles;  they  would  either  have  denied  that  truth, 
or  burnt  the  books  of  mathematics. 

AVhen,  therefore,  we  mention  the  Renaissance  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Reformation;  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  two,  but  only  that,  in  the  ordering 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  former  was  not  merely  a  forerunner,  but 
a  powerful  promoter  of  the  latter.  The  Revival  of  Learning  was 
in  its  own  nature  purely  worldly  and  secular.  The  days  and  nights 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars  were  given  to  the  study  of 
the  pagan  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Erasmus  was,  no 
doubt,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  more  of  a  pagan  than  a  Protestant, 
in  spite  of  his  labors  on  the  records   of  the   Christian  faith. 

*  Essay  on  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 
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Ulrich  von  Hutten,  in  the  merciless  sarcasms  of  the  *'Epistola& 
Obscurorum  Virorum,"  had  little  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  Luther 
declined  his  aid.  "Non  tali  auxilio."  Indeed  the  very  name 
by  which  they  were  known  indicates  this  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  revivalists.  They  were  ''humanists;"  men  cultivating  a 
merely  human  literature,  and  cultivating  it  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  contradistinguished  from  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
which  had  for  ages  controlled  all  thinking  and  enslaved  it.  The 
movement  was  a  rebellion  of  the  human  mind  against  a  tyranny 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  that  God  had  presided  over  the 
mind  of  Greek  and  Roman  pagan,  as  well  as  over  the  mind  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Christian.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures were  studied  in  the  same  spirit,  for  they  too  were  practi- 
cally proscribed,  and  in  many  places  proscribed  by  statute.* 

Still  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  were  studied.  What- 
ever the  animus  of  Erasmus,  his  Greek  Testament  was  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  promoting  the  Reformation.     As  in  the  days 

**'Even  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  declared  at  this  time,  that  re- 
ligion was  undone  if  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  permitted.  A 
monk  in  Hochstraten's  army  of  ignoramuses  said,  *  They  have  invented  a 
new  language  which  they  call  Greek ;  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against 
it :  it  is  the  mother  of  all  heresy.'  I  observe  in  the  hands  of  many  persons 
a  book  written  in  that  language,  and  which  they  call  the  New  Testament, 
It  is  a  book  full  of  daggers  and  poison.  As  to  the  Hebrew,  my  dear  breth- 
ren, it  is  certain  that  all  those  who  learn  it  become  instantaneously  Jews."^ 

''This  is  a  sample,"  says  the  Prize  Essayist  of  the  French  Academy, 
"of  the  papal  spirit  of  that  age." 

For  such  a  spirit  as  this  the  Kenaissance  had  infinite  contempt,  as  well 
as  for  the  spirit  of  mediaival  mysticism.  Aristotle  himself,  though  a 
Greek,  was  hurled  from  his  throne,  because  his  name  was  associated  with 
the  dismal  quarrels  of  Scotists  and  Thomists.  People  were  content  to 
gratify  their  tastes  and  their  senses,  caring  little  for  worship,  and  still  less 
for  doctrine.  They  did  not  revolt  against  the  Church,  but  they  had  no  en- 
thusiasm for  her;  and  they  had  enthusiasm  for  whatever  was  fresh  and 
graceful  and  intelligible.  See  Bryce's  Holy  JRoman  Empire,  p.  312.  The 
literary  clique  of  Weimar,  with  Gcethe  at  the  head,  a  circle  of  polished 
scholars  with  no  religion  above  the  ''elegant  mythology"  of  Greece,  will 
give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  religious  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Goethe  professed  his  readiness  to  worship  a  model  of  Myron's- 
statue  of  a  cow  and  her  sucking  calf! 
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of  good  King  Josiah;  so  now  the  discovery  of  the  *'book  of  the 
law"  made  a  stir  among  the  dry  bones. 

IV.  The  last  cause  we  shall  mention,  is  the  political  condition 
of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century.  It  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  accorded  to  this  article,  to  go 
into  any  thing  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  which  produced 
the  political  condition  in  which  the  Reformation  found  the 
nations  of  Europe.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  who  may 
wish  to  investigate  this  subject  to  the  very  interesting  work  of 
Professor  Bryce  of  Oxford,  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  All 
we  can  now  attempt  is  a  very  rapid  sketch. 

The  prime  necessity  of  western  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  division  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  was  unity.  Society 
had  been  thrown  back  into  chaos  by  the  invasions  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  and  the  only  law  which  was  recognised  was  the  law  of 
the  strongest.  Wave  after  wave  of  violence  and  blood  swept 
over  the  land  from  the  north,  and  a  fiercer  deluge  threatened  to 
overwhelm  it  from  the  south,  in  a  Saracen  invasion.  In  the 
8th  century  arose  the  first  of  the  great  Carlovingian  line  of 
princes,  Charles  Martel.  In  the  battle  of  Poictiers  he  gave  an 
eifectual  check  to  the  Moslem  power.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
the  genius  of  his  grandson  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  restoring  the  western  empire,  and  so  of 
restoring  civil  order.  His  comprehensive  mind  perceived  that 
the  scheme  could  not  in  any  way  be  so  speedily  accomplished,  if 
accomplished  it  could  be  at  all,  as  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
Church  in  the  west,  and  especially  the  aid  of  its  leading  bishop 
at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  old  empire.  The  Church  was  the 
only  organisation  that  could  pretend  to  any  thing  like  extensive 
power  combined  with  unity.  It  was  the  only  body  that  could 
confront  the  violence  of  the  times  with  the  power  of  opinion. 
And  Charlemagne  had  the  sagacity  to  understand  that  the 
Empire  of  Rome  could  be  restored,  even  in  shadow,  only  by  the 
force  of  opinion.  When  that  colossal  structure  tumbled  into 
ruin,  it  had  done  what  no  great  Empire  had  ever  done  before,  it 
had  unified  the  races  subjected  to  its  sway.  It  had  made  what 
was,  in  the  republic  and  in  the  earlier  empire,  a  proud  distinc- 
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tion,  the  common  possession  of  all  the  natives  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  working  of  the  equalised  and  equalising  Roman  law 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  same  result,  the  assimilation  of 
the  races,  and  the  merging  of  Greek,  Jew,  Scythian  in  Roman. 
The  Greek  and  the  Jew  made  the  only  successful  resistance  to 
this  mighty  process  of  fusion.  Now,  this  tendency  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  Gospel  itself  fostered.  It  was  a  Catholic 
dispensation  of  the  true  religion;  and  the  Church  which  it  pro- 
duced, unlike  the  Jewish  Church  of  one  nation,  was  the  Church 
of  all  nations.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  on  the 
one  side,  the  Roman  should  be  considered  Catholic ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Catholic  should  be  considered  Roman.  In 
short,  Roman  and  Catholic  meant  the  same  thing,  in  different 
aspects.  Considered  as  Roman,  a  man  was  the  subject  of  the 
emperor ;  considered  as  a  Catholic,  he  was  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  bishop. 

But  these  two  dominions  were  only  different  sides  of  the  same 
dominion.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Constantino  the  idea  of  a 
theocracy  had  been  growing  in  the  Church.  Its  first  form  was 
pagan,  the  form  of  the  old  Roman  Republic,  derived  originally 
from  the  Tuscan  lawyer-priests,  the  old  Italian  Ulema.  This 
was  the  only  form  in  which  Constantino  himself  knew  it.  But 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  took  on  a 
Jewish  form,  and  the  relation  sustained  by  the  emperor  to  the 
Church  was  like  that  of  David  and  his  successors  to  the  priest- 
hood in  the  Jewish  theocracy.  The  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
which  were  united  in  the  invisible  head  of  the  theocracy  reigning 
in  heaven  were  separated  in  his  representatives  on  earth.  The 
kingly  was  given  to  the  emperor;  the  priestly  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  Greek  differed  from  this  view  only  in  challenging 
the  priestly  ofBce  for  the  bishop  of  new  Rome,  Constantinople. 

This  was  the  theory  in  the  west  after  Charlemagne's  time,  and, 
as  Prof.  Bryce  has  shown,  theory  was  more  potent  in  the  Middle 
Age  perhaps  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Hence  the  emperor  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  head  of  the 
Church  in  temporalihus,  as  the  Roman  bishop  was  head  of  it  in 
spiritualibun.     The  Church  convicted  of  heresy,  and  the  emperor 
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made  the  crusade  with  fire  and  sword.  If  this  theory  had  been 
fully  carried  out,  and  the  two  heads  of  the  Church,  or  ecclesias- 
tical kingdom,  had  continued  to  cooperate  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Charles  himself,  the  bondage  of  Europe  would 
have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  perpetual  and  hopeless.  But, 
happily  for  Europe  and  the  world,  Ilildebrand  arose,  a  pope  of 
unbounded  ambition  as  well  as  of  surpassing  ability,  who  could 
not  endure  two  heads  of  the  Church ;  and  from  his  time  down 
to  the  Reformation  the  theory  which  has  been  above  expounded, 
while  it  continued  to  captivate  the  imaginations  of  solitary 
dreamers  in  their  cells,  was  seldom  respected  in  practice,  respected 
by  popes  of  the  emperor's  creation,  and  not  always  by  these. 

The  empire  fell  Avitli  the  fall  of  the  Ilohenstaufcn.  Founded 
or  revived  by  Charlemagne  as  a  universal  monarchy  in  A.  D. 
800;  again  erected  in  A.  D.  9C2,  on  the  narrower  but  firmer 
basis  of  the  German  kingdom,  by  Otto  the  Great,  its  pretensions 
Avere  maintained  for  several  centuries  by  a  line  of  monarchs  of 
unrivalled  vigor  and  abilities,  against  the  rebels  in  Italy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  But  each  successive  emperor  entered  the 
strife  with  resources  scantier  than  his  predecessors,  each  had 
been  more  decisively  vanquished  by  the  pope,  the  cities  and  the 
princes.  That  it  did  not  expire  utterly  with  the  fall  of  the  Ilo- 
henstaufcn, but  lived  on  for  six  hundred  years  more,  till  it  became 
a  piece  of  antiquarianism  hardly  more  venerable  than  ridiculous — 
till,  as  Voltaire  said,  all  that  could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it 
was  neither  "holy,"  nor  "Roman,"  nor  "empire" — was  owing 
partly  to  the  belief,  still  unshaken,  that  it  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  world's  order,  yet  chiefly  to  the  connexion,  which  was  by 
this  time  indissoluble,  with  the  German  kingdom.  But  even  as 
German  king  the  power  of  the  emperor  was  broken.  He  had 
been  compelled,  by  his  struggles  in  Italy,  to  relax  the  vigor  of 
his  resistance  against  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  nobles  in 
Germany,  to  grant  them  privileges  which  they  abused.  So  that 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  we  find  one  of  his  electors  able  to 
bring  so  great  an  emperor  as  Charles  V.  to  terms  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  popes,  combined  with  the 
independence  of  his  own  princes,  humanly  speaking,  prevented 
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the  Reformation  from  being  extinguished  in  its  very  beginning. 
Nay,  it  does  not  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  hostility  of 
Charles  to  the  new  movement,  under  all  the  complications  of  hi& 
position,  was  more  favorable  to  that  movement  than  a  merely 
nominal  patronage  of  it  might  have  been. 

The  viow  we  have  presented  will  derive  additional  confirmation 
from  a  comparison  of  Germany  with  France  at  this  period. 
Under  Charlemagne  these  two  countries  were  under  the  same 
government,  or  rather  (as  unwilling  as  the  French  are  to  ac- 
knowledge it)  France  was  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
great  Charles  was  a  German.  The  Franks  were  Germans,  and 
conquered  the  Gauls,  who  had  been  conquered  before  by  the 
great  Caius  Julius.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Carolingian  Empire  was  extinguished,  and  France  began  to 
assume  the  position  of  an  independent  State,  under  the  genius 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  By  the  year  1272,  when  the  first 
of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  France  was  stronger  than  Germany.  "Rudolf,"  says 
Bryce,  "was  as  conspicuously  a  weaker  sovereign  than  Philip  III. 
of  France,  as  the  Franconian  Emperor  Henry  HI.  had  been 
stronger  than  the  Capetian  Philip  I.  In  every  other  state  of 
Europe  the  tendency  of  events  had  been  to  centralise  the  admin- 
istration and  increase  the  power  of  the  monarch,  even  in  England, 
not  to  diminish  it;  in  Germany  alone  had  political  union  become 
weaker,  and  the  independence  of  the  princes  naore  confirmed." 

The  internal  political  weakness  of  Germany  was  the  strength 
of  the  Reformation.  The  internal  strength  of  France  was  the 
weakness  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country.  In  Germany  it 
grew  and  became  firmly  established  after  many  a  storm  of  fire 
and  blood;  and  now  we  behold  a  new  German  Empire  strong 
enough  to  humble  France  in  the  very  dust,  erecting  itself  in  the 
midst  of  Europe  as  a  Protestant  power;  while  France,  which 
put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel  with  blood,  is  becoming  Ultra- 
montane and  surrendering  those  "liberties"  which  her  kings 
and  bishops  defended  for  centuries  against  the  ambition  of  popes 
and  cardinals ! 

And  here  for  the  present  we  make  an  end. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


EDUCATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  there  was  an  able  and 
interesting  article,  taking  the  true  ground  that  the  proper  basis 
for  Moral  Science  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Upon  this  same 
solid  and  broad  foundation  we  propose  to  rear  another  super- 
structure, of  kindred  character,  while  we  maintain  that  Chris- 
tianity   IS    THE    BASIS    OF    ALL    REAL    EDUCATION.       This    wiU 

appear 

I.  From  the  Constitution  of  Man. 

1.  He  is  a  double  organism.  Some  philosophers  have  denied 
this,  but  they  have  mutually  refuted  each  other.  One  class  has 
asserted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  everything  of 
that  nature  existing  only  in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 
Another  class  has  as  confidently  taught  that  there  was  nothing 
but  matter,  thought,  feeling,  and  volition,  being  properties  of  its 
higher  grades. 

Common  sense  (which,  after  all,  is  the  best  and  truest  philos- 
ophy,) has  taught  us  that  we  have  a  material  nature,  a  body, 
which  is  the  home  and  organ  of  an  inner,  immaterial  nature, 
which  we  call  the  soul. 

Education  is  the  unfolding  and  p?'uning  of  this  duplex  organ- 
ism. A  perfect  education  is  that  which  developes  and  purifies 
fully  the  entire  man,  both  soul  and  body. 

2.  Leaving  the  body,  (whose  training  should  not  be  neglected,) 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  spiritual  man.  The  soul  is  a  simple 
substance.  If  any  man  doubts  it,  and  thinks  that  his  mind  is  a 
distinct  essence  from  his  soul,  let  him  ask  himself  to  which  of 
the  two  his  conscience  belongs  as  a  faculty.  Conscience,  as  it 
distinguishes  the  right  or  wrong  of  an  act,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  an  opinion,  seems  clearly  a  mental  faculty.  As  it  gives  us 
an  emotion  of  compunction  or  complacency,  it  seems  as  clearly 
.a  functionary  of  the  soul. 

3.  Though  the  soul  is  one  and  indivisible,  yet,  in  its  activities, 
it  manifests  the  possession  of  distinct  faculties  and  classes  of 
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faculties.  Modern  philosophy  emhraces  these  under  the  three 
well  known  heads:  Understanding,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.  The 
soul  has  an  intellectual  nature,  a  moral  nature,  and  a  volitional 
nature. 

4.  Any  system  of  education,  therefore,  must  be  defective 
which  neglects  any  one  of  these.  '  It  is  grossly  defective,  if  it 
overlooks  important  faculties.  If,  therefore,  any  portion  of  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  embryonic  man  is  to  be  slighted,  let 
it  be  that  which  is  of  least  importance.  Surely  that  is  not  the 
moral  or  religious  nature. 

5.  The  strengthening  of  one  faculty  or  set  of  faculties  is  no 
help  to  those  which  are  alloived  to  lie  idle.  By  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  they  may  acquire  the  strength 
of  a  Hercules.  If  those  of  the  leg,  at  the  same  time,  are  kept 
constantly  still,  they  will  shrivel  away.  The  memory  may  be 
cultivated  until  its  acts  may  partake  of  the  marvellous;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reason  may  be  dwarfed  almost  to  the  unde- 
veloped condition  of  infancy.  The  mental  nature  may  be  so 
assiduously  nurtured  that  it  will  assume  the  proportions  of  intel- 
lectual gianthood;  while  the  moral  faculties,  by  neglect,  may 
have  the  weakness  of  a  pigmy. 

6.  The  moral  nature  will  unfold  itself^  whether  we  wish  so  or 
not.  Our  appetites,  our  propensities,  our  affections,  all  our  de- 
sires will  grow,  whether  we  train  them  or  not.  We  have  already 
learned  that  education  must  do  a  two-fold  work  :  1.  To  unfold; 
and  2.  To  trim  and  prune.  If  man  was  in  his  normal  con- 
dition, the  first  alone  would  be  necessary.  But  he  is  not;  and 
the  fact  is  that  the  principal  portion  of  his  moral  education  is 
this  very  second  work  of  training  and  pruning.  The  vine  will 
grow,  and  grow  luxuriantly,  even  without  any  care;  but  then  it 
must  be  guided  upward,  and  its  dead  and  useless  branches  must 
be  taken  away.  The  nurture  of  the  soul,  therefore,  cannot  be 
delayed.     It  will  grow.     It  must  be  made  to  grow  aright. 

7.  The  development  of  the  mind,  without  a  corresponding 
education  of  the  heart,  may  make  a  man  brilliant,  learned,  or 
profound;  hut  he  will  he,  at  hest,  hut  an  accomplished  villian. 
Those  who  deny  or  dp  not  see  this,  have  forgotten  or  ignore  the 
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fact  of  man's  native  and  utter  depravity.  When  this  great  truth 
is  remembered,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  other  facts  which 
we  have  already  stated,  it  is  seen  clearly  that  the  natural  effect 
of  a  godless  education  is  only  to  increase  man's  power  of  evil,  to 
give  his  depraved  heart  a  keener  weapon  with  which  to  accom- 
plish its  work  of  ruin.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that 
a  system  of  education,  which  ignores  the  training  of  the  heart 
by  the  influences  of  the  gospel,  so  far  from  being  a  blessing  to 
the  individual  or  the  community,  is  a  curse  to  both. 

8.  The  true  and  only  true  plan  of  education,  therefore,  is  that 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  whole  nature  of  the  child, 
and  strengthens  each  part  simultaneously  and  symmetrically; 
restraining,  developing,  chastening  each,  as  may  be  needed ;  and 
thus,  by  God's  help,  forming  the  soul  into  a  perfect,  divine  char- 
acter, "in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness." 

II.  The  folly  of  banishing  religion  from  the  school-room  is 
further  manifest  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sciences  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  religion,  and  all  of  them  may  be  profitably 
used  as  illustrative  of  it. 

1.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  when  assuming 
the  presidency  of  Amherst,  says  that  "the  religious  applications 
of  learning  are  by  far  its  most  important  use."  This  he  makes 
the  theme  of  his  Inaugural;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  his  inter- 
esting work  on  the  Religion  of  Geology,  shows  that  every  science, 
even  mathematics,  is  full  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity.  Is  it  not  important,  then,  that  our 
teachers  should  be  men  of  vital  Christian  experience,  who  shall 
thus  be  ever  ready  to  make  science  tributary  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  by  making  it  illustrate  the  truths  and  commend  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion  to  our  children  ? 

2.  But  there  is  more  here  than  this.  Science  not  only  illus- 
trates religion,  but  exerts  a  more  direct  and  positive  influence 
upon  it.  Here  we  may  find  examples  without  number.  Take 
history,  if  you  please.  It  has  its  facts,  and  it  has  its  philosophy. 
Its  facts  may  be  garbled,  or  distorted,  or  misstated.  Its  philos- 
ophy may  be  false.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  seen,  in  that 
assertion  of  the  Romanists  that  Luther  opposed  the  sale  of  indul- 
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gences  because  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Dominican  instead  of  the 
Augustinian  monks.  A  noted  case  of  the  latter  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
History  is  thus  seen  to  bear  immediately  upon  Christianity. 
Shall  we  not  then  have  a  Christian  history?  A  history,  true  in 
its  facts  and  true  in  its  philosophy,  and  taught  by  men  who  can 
appreciate  and  defend  both  ? 

Take  metaphysical pJdlosophy.  Taught  more  or  less  in  all  our 
schools  and  colleges,  none  can  doubt  its  immediate  connexion  with 
religion.  Can  any  intelligent  man  fail  to  see  that  the  refined 
skepticism  of  Kant,  the  nihilism  of  Hume,  the  sublimated  ideal- 
ism of  Fichte,  the  transcendentalism  of  Hegel,  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza,  the  utilitarianism  of  Paley,  the  sensational  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  materialism  of  Ilobbes  or  Darwin,  the  atheistic 
rationalism  of  Strauss,  the  mysticism  of  Schleiermacher,  the 
rationalistic  and  pantheistic  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  and  the  sen- 
suous, humanitarian  and  positivism  of  Comte,  are,  each  and  all, 
inimical  to  true,  spiritual  Christianity  ?  Shall  we  not  have  in 
all  our  colleges  men  who  are  able  to  grapple  with  these  errors, 
and  bring  our  young  men  to  the  common  sense  philosophy,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  vital  and  humble  godliness  of  Revelation  ? 
Though  philosophy,  as  Dugald  Stewart  said,  is  ''yet  in  expec- 
tation," it  needs,  on  that  account,  the  more  closely  to  be 
watched. 

As  illustrative  of  the  folly  to  which  mere  mental  development 
will  reduce  men,  and  of  the  influence  which  speculative  philoso- 
phy has  upon  men's  religious  views,  let  me  refer  to  a  couple  of 
examples.  Take  a  specimen  of  Hegel's  transcendentalism.  The 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  philosophy,  that  from  which  he 
logically,  as  he  says,  deduces  his  whole  system,  is  the  equation, 
"Sein  =  Nichts,"  Being  equals  JSothing.  Then  comes  another 
equally  intelligible,  "Sein  und  Nichts  =  Dasein,"  Beinrj  and 
Nothing  =  Existence. 

Take  another  instance  of  science  run  mad  without  the  sober- 
ing influence  of  Christianity.  Prof.  Lorenz  Oken,  of  Zurich, 
writes  such  wise  things  as  these:  "The  highest  mathematical 
idea,  or   the  fundamental   principle  of  all  mathematics,  is  the 
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*zero  =  0.     The  Eternal  is  the  nothing  of  nature.     Man  is  God 

"wholly  manifested.    God  has  become  man ;  zero  has  become  -] . 

Man  is  the  whole  of  arithmetic.  Animals  are  single  accounts ; 
man  is  the  "whole  of  mathematics.  Theology  is  arithmetic  per- 
sonified. God  is  a  rotating  globe.  Fire  is  the  totality  of  ether; 
is  God  manifested  in  his  totality.  Every  thing  is  only  cooled, 
rigidified  lire.  Self-consciousness  is  a  living  clipse.  There  are 
three  virtues,  but  only  one  vice.  The  liver  is  the  soul  in  a  state 
of  sleep;  the  brain  is  the  soul  active  and  awakening.  Circum- 
spection and  forethought  appear  to  be  the  thoughts  of  the  bivalve 
mollusca,  and  snails,"  etc.,  etc.  These  we  have  selected  as  spe- 
cimens of  pages  of  the  same  kind. 

Surely  God's  -word  is  true,  when  it  says  of  such,  "Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools." 

Take  the  natural  sciences.  This  is  now  the  favorite  battle- 
ground of  infidelity.  The  effort  was  made,  from  the  discoveries' 
of  modern  astronomy,  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  proved  abortive.  The  earth  moved,  but  God's 
word  did  not.  Chemistry's  aid  has  been  invoked  for  the  same 
purpose.  Now  geology,  zoology,  and  physiology,  are  being  used 
in  the  interests  of  unbelief.  In  fact,  to  the  popular  mind,  there 
is  no  attack  upon  Christianity  so  plausible  and  so  effective  as 
that  which  is  made  from  the  direction  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Because  the  facts  there  adduced  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  common  people  can  see  and  appreciate  them.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  careful  then  that  those  who  teach  our  children  these  in- 
teresting and  important  sciences,  should  be  men  having  a  rever- 
ence for  our  religion,  so  that  they  will  not  tell  them  (what  is  not 
true)  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
geology;  nor  that  Nott  and  Gliddon,  Dr.  Van  Evrie  and  Prof 
Agassiz  are  correct  in  discrediting  the  common  origin  of  the 
different  races  of  men ;  nor  will  imbue  their  minds  with  the  ma- 
terialistic physiology,  now  taught  in  so  many  of  our  medical 
colleges?  Shall  "svc  not  have  men  who  will  throttle  to  their  death 
the  vagaries  of  Tindall,  Huxley,  and  Darwin? 

Take  the  classics.  Even  with  our  expurgated  editions,  do  not 
their  mythology  and  their  morality,    even   from  such  men   as 
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Cicero,  and  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  need  the  presiding  care  of  a 
Christian  teacher,  to  correct  their  errors  and  to  supply  their 
deficiencies  ? 

So  we  will  find  it  with  chronology,  literature,  antiquities, 
geography,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  department  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  close,  the  intimate,  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
science  and  Christianity,  demands  that  he,  who  teaches  one, 
should  teach  the  other  also. 

III.  The  teaching  of  experience  on  this  subject  is  twofold, 

1.  The  importance  of  combining  the  culture  of  the  heart  with 
the  training  of  the  mind,  has,  in  theory  at  least,  been  almost 
universally  recognised.  This  in  every  age,  in  every  country, 
under  almost  every  religion.  In  the  earlier  days  of  every  people, 
education  has  been  confided  to  the  ministers  of  i^eligion,  who 
have  been  indeed  the  doctors  and  the  lawyers  as  well.  With  the 
Jews,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Mohammedans, 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  with  every  people  which  has  had  a  written 
history,  this  has  been  the  case.  Among  Christian  nations,  there 
has  not  been,  I  believe,  an  exception. 

2.  But  experience  teaches  us  further  that  where  religious  in- 
struction has  been  neglected,  though  the  mind  was  assiduously 
and  successfully  cultivated,  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of 
crime.  This  may  be  to  some  a  startling  statement,  but  it  is  a 
truthful  one. 

Ovid,  I  know,  wrote, 

"  Ingenuas  didicisse,  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros."  De  Ponto,  2;  IX;  47. 

This  may  be  true  in  its  literal  rendering.  Education  in  the 
liberal  arts  may  soften  the  manners  and  remove  boorishness;  but' 
it  does  not,  because  it  cannot,  make  a  depraved  man  a  good  man. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  this  point.  It  is- 
really  settled  by  what  was  said,  under  the  first  head,  upon  the- 
very  constitution  of  man.  Does  experience  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions then  reached  ? 

In   France,   forty  years  ago,   two-thirds  of  the   inhabitants 
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could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  the 
government  had  made  secular  education  almost  universal,  by 
compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  7  to  14 
years  of  age.  ■  Statistics  of  the  two  countries  show  that  serious 
crime  ivas,  at  that  period,  fourteen  times  as  j^^'^valent  in  intelli- 
.gent  Prussia  as  in  ignorant  France.  Sir  A.  Alison  s  History 
of  Europe,  Vol.  V.,  p.  15. 

Again,  in  the  86  departments  of  France,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, from  official  records,  that  the  amount  of  crime  has,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  been  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
scholastic  instruction  given  in  each.  Bulwers  France,  Vol.  I, 
_pp.  127-138. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  much  the  largest  number  of  the  lewd 
'women  of  Paris  come  from  those  departments  where  there  is 
most  enlightenment.     Alison,  as  above. 

"No  one  ever  yet  pretended  to  say  that  in  Italy,  where  there 
was  the  most  civilisation  during  the  middle  ages,  there  was  the 
least  crime."     Bulwer,  as  above. 

In  Scotland,  the  mentally  educated  criminals  are  to  the  uned- 
ucated as  four  and  one-half  to  one;  in  England,  they  are  nearly 
'double;  in  Ireland,  about  equal. 

In  this  country,  from  some  past  statistics,  it  was  found  that 
the  educated  criminals,  in  most  of  the  States,  are  three  times  the 
•uneducated;  in  others,  double;  in  all,  greatly  superior  in 
•numbers. 

■  "In  Connecticut,  where  there  is  far  more  instruction  than  in 
jNew  York,  crime  increases  with  a  terrible  rapidity.  This  is 
what  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  say  of  the  effects  of 
(instruction  in  general  in  America."     Bulwer,  as  above. 

It  is  said  that  in  Paris  and  New  York  it  is  necessary  that  the 
detective  police  shall  be  men  of  the  shrewdest  order  of  mind  and 
the  best  information,  in  order  that  they  may  successfully  ferret 
out  the  rascality  of  a  class  of  criminals,  as  shrewd  and  as  well 
informed  as  themselves. 

For  the  moral  condition  of  Rome,  during  its  Augustan  age  of 
literature,  see  Paul's  horrible  description  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Christians  of  that   city.     The  corresponding 
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state  of  the  refined  Grecian  world  is  equally  manifest  from  his 
letters  to  the  Corinthians.  Let  other  contemporaneous  authori- 
ties be  consulted,  Thucydides,  Seneca,  Martial,  Juvenal,  and 
Philo  Judseus,  and  the  same  revolting  truths  are  plainly  declared. 
With  reference  to  these  facts,  an  eminent  scholar  says:  "The 
disclosures  which  have  been  made  by  the  disinterment  of  Hercu- 
laneura  and  Pompeii  are  such  as  to  confirm  and  illustrate  fully 
all  that  the  apostle  says  or  hints  on  the  tremendous  abominations 
of  even  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Indeed 
the  most  civilised  were  plunged  the  deepest  into  the  mire  of  pollu- 
tion; the  barbarians  being  comparatively  virtuous. 

These  facts,  and,  we  believe,  universal  experience,  will  demon- 
strate that  secular  education,  unaccompanied  with  religious 
instruction  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  God's  Spirit,  will 
not  make  men  better,  but  rather  worse;  will  only  raise  up  a  race 
of  men  whose  illustrious  representatives  are  found  in  Prof.  Web- 
ster, the  murderer  of  Dr.  Parkman ;  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  brilliant 
profligate  and  libertine. 

lY.  Let  us  quote  a  few  authorities  on  this  subject. 

Says  Horace,  "Unless  your  cask  is  perfectly  clean,  whatever 
you  put  into  it  turns  sour." 

Milton,  "The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first 
parents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  ,of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him."  Letter  to  Samuel 
Hartlib. 

Locke,  "It  is  virtue,  then,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  hard 
and  valuable  part  to  be  aimed  at  in  education."  "If  virtue  and 
a  well-tempered  soul  be  not  got  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill 
and  vicious  habits;  languages  and  science,  and  all  the  other 
accomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make 
the  worse  or  more  dangerous  man.''  Thoughts  concerning  Edu- 
catio7i,  §§76>  and  177. 

Kames,  "It  appears  unaccountable  that  our  teachers  generally 
have  directed  their  instructions  to  the  head,  with  very  little 
attention  to  the  heart." 

Alison,  "Education  and  civilisation,  generally  diffused  .  .  . 
tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  crimes  of  fraud  and 
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gain.  .  .  .  There  is  no  truth  which  is  supported  by  a  more 
widespread  and  unvarying  mass  of  proofs,  or  which,  when  rightly 
considered,  might  more  naturally  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind." 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  celebrated  argument  on  the  Girard 
will  case,  gave  utterance  to  some  of  the. soundest  thoughts  on 
this  subject  ever  uttered  by  man.  Says  he:  "In  what  age,  by 
what  sect,  where,  when,  by  whom,  has  religious  truth  been 
excluded  from  the  education  of  youth?  Nowhere;  never. 
Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  it  has  been,  and  is,  regarded  as 
essential.  It  is  of  the  essence,  the  vitality  of  useful  instruction." 
"I  maintain  that  neither  by  judicial  decisions,  nor  by  correct 
reasoning  on  general  principles,  can  this  devise  or  bequest  be 
regarded  as  a  charity.  ...  It  is  no  charity,  because  the  plan 
of  education  is  derogatory  to  the  Christian  religion;  tends  to 
weaken  men's  reverence  for  that  religion,  and  their  conviction  of 
its  authority  and  importance;  and  therefore,  in  its  general  char- 
acter tends  to  mischievous,  and  not  to  useful  ends." 

Thus  we  see  that  this  eminent  statesman  boldly  took  the 
ground  that  the  infidel  Frenchman's  devise  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  orphans  was  not  a  charity,  because  he  seemingly 
forbade  the  children  to  be  taught  the  religion  of  Christ.  Noble 
sentiment  from  a  noble  man  ! 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  "But  should  education  add  to  human 
guilt  more  than  it  adds  to  human  happiness — should  this  be  the 
case,  the  fault  is  very  much  in  ourselves,  and  very  much  owing, 
let  me  add,  to  all  education  being  insufficient — to  the  absurd 
belief  that  to  teach  reading  and  writing  is  quite  enough,  and 
that  there  we  may  halt  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  good  work  that 
we  have  performed."  "If  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  sure  of 
its  results — if  we  wish  from  afar  to  see,  to  regulate,  and  rejoice 
in  its  effects — we  must  not  only  fill  the  mind,  we  must  form  the 
character — we  must  not  only  give  ideas,  we  must  give  habits,  we 
must  make  education  moral  as  well  as  intellectual."  "I  do  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  philosopher,  who  pretends  that  the 
knowledge  which  developes  the  passions  is  an  instrument  for  their 
suppression,  or  that  where  there  are  the  most  desires,  there  is 
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likely  to  be  the  most  order  and  the  most  abstinence  in  their  gra- 
tification." 

Dr.  F.  Wayland,  "But,  intellectual  cultivation  may  easily 
exist,  without  the  existence  of  virtue  or  love  of  right.  In  this 
case,  its  only  effect  is  to  stimulate  desire,  and  this,  unrestrained 
by  the  love  of  right,  must  eventually  overturn  the  social  fabric 
which  it  at  first  erected." 

V.  There  is  one  more  consideration  which  we  will  present, 
that  is  suflScient  of  itself  to  settle  this  question  in  the  mind  of 
every  thoughtful,  converted  man.  It  is  the  truth  announced  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  Col.  iii.  11,  "Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  We 
belong  to  him.  Our  time  is  his.  Our  wealth  is  his.  Our  influ- 
ence is  his.  All  our  talents  are  his.  Our  children  are  his.  He 
has  commanded  that  they  shall  be  taught  his  word  from  their 
youth.  Deyt.  vi.  7;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  5-7;  Eph.  vi.  4.  He  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  In  the  light  of  this 
fact,  can  we  justify  ourselves  in  banishing  Christ  out  of  the 
schoolroom  ?  In  standing  at  the  threshold,  and  saying  to  the 
blessed  Master,  "Here,  where  our  children  are  kept  during  ten 
of  the  most  important  years  of  their  life;  here,  where  their 
minds  are  trained  and  stored  with  information ;  here,  where 
their  characters  are  being  formed,  where  the  earliest  and  strong- 
est impressions  are  being  made.  Thou  canst  not  come?"  What 
a  sacrilegious  thought !  No,  let  us  rather  say  to  the  teacher  or 
the  trustee,  who  forbids  the  constant,  controlling  presence  of 
Jesus  in  our  halls  of  instruction ;  nay,  who  does  not  insist  that 
He  shall  be  there  as  the  presiding  genius,  "  Thou  art  wholly 
unworthy  of  thy  position.  *We  banish  thee,  as  a  foe  to  our 
children." 

We  leave  it,  for  the  present,  to  the  thoughtful  Christian  reader 
to  make  an  application  of  the  principle  here  defended  to  the 
systems  of  education  in  vogue  among  us.  If  we  of  the  South 
are  not  careful,  before  we  are  aware,  the  Grecian  horse  will  be 
emptying  its  hostile  forces  within  the  very  walls  of  our  defence. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  FIRST  AND  HIGHEST  OFFICE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


The  apostles  were  distinguished  by  five  circumstances  from  all 
other  Christian  ministers,  thus:  First,  they  were  chosen  and 
peculiar  witnesses — eye  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ; 
secondly,  they  were  inspired  teachers  and  miracle-workers ; 
thirdly,  it  was  their  calling  to  finish  and  close  the  canon  of 
Scripture ;  fourthly,  they  were  appointed  to  organise  and  set  up 
the  Christian  Church ;  fifthly,  they  were  commissioned  to  go  and 
preach  to  all  nations.  Now  manifestly  there  can  be  no  proper 
successors  to  the  apostles  in  the  first  three  of  these  five  callings; 
but  just  as  manifestly,  in  the  last  two,  all  true  mjnisters  of 
the  gospel  are  in  a  certain  important  sense  proper  successors  to 
these  original  thirteen. 

But  Paul  tells  us  that  he  not  only  held  the  extraordinary  office 
of  apostle,  but  was  also  a  preacher.  His  language  is  "  a  preacher 
and  an  apostle  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles."  And  what  is 
remarkable,  he  tivice  uses  these  terms  of  himself,  once  in  the 
first,  and  once  again  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Now 
the  preacher's  office  is  unquestionably  set  forth  in  scripture  (see 
1  Tim.  V.  17)  as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  perpetual  offices  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  manifestly  the  apostolic  office  included 
and  comprehended  not  only  the  teaching  but  also  the  ruling 
presbyterate,  and  not  only  the  whole  presbyterate  but  likewise 
the  diaconate.  And  it  may  be  assefted  that  this  is  true  of  every 
legitimate  church  office — the  higher  always  necessarily  includes 
the  lower,  so  that  if  a  man  is  ordained  to  the  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  he  is  ipso  facto  a  ruling  elder  and  deacon. 

But  the  office  of  the  preacher  is  nowhere  articulately  described 
in  God's  word.  There  are  two  articulate  descriptions  of  the 
presbyter,  viz.,  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7,  and  Titus  i.  5-9,  but  the  preacher 
is  more  than  the  presbyter  properly  so  called.  Those  two  de- 
scriptions are  specifically  of  the  ruling  elder,  as  any  one  may 
see  for  himself,  for  of  the  two  or  three  and  twenty  features  of 
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the  picture  drawn  by  the  apostle,  only  two  apply  to  the  teaching 
elder,  whilst  both  of  these,  but  more  especially  all  the  remainder, 
apply  manifestly  to  the  office  of  the  ruler.  It  is  the  ruling  pres- 
byter, then,  who  is  the  aboriginal  presbyter.  That  was  a  lower 
gift,  and  as  to  the  modern  so  to  the  primitive  churches,  a  com- 
moner gift  than  the  noble  function  committed  to  the  teaching 
elder.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  several  Presbyteries  in 
every  little  church  which  they  organised,  these  could  not  have 
been  all  preachers,  for  God  does  not  waste  his  grace.  The 
earlier  office  filled  then  was  the  ruling  elder's  office,  and  after- 
wards slowly,  and  perhaps  always  sparingly,  (even  as  it  is  down 
to  our  day,)  the  higher  gift  was  bestowed.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
the  teaching,  but  the  ruling  elder  who  is  described  in  Timothy 
and  Titus.  The  primary  idea  of  the  presbyterate  is  ruling,  but 
it  is  preaching  which  constitutes  its  subsequent  and  higher  de- 
velopment. 

The  Scriptures,  then,  no  where  articulately  describe  the 
preacher  any  more  than  the  apostle.  But  Paul,  in  many  of  his 
epistles,  especially  in  those  to  the  Corinthians,  gives  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  labored  to  discharge  the  preacher's 
duties;  so  that  we  behold  the  true  nature  of  the  office  in  his 
living  example.  Moreover,  in  his  letters  to  Timothy  and  to- 
Titus,  he  gives  them  such  charges  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  fulfil  the  office  as  serve  to  set  fully  before  us  its 
greatness  and  solemnity.  See  1  Cor.  i.  17,  18;  ii.  1-5;  2  Cor. 
iv.  5-9;  V.  20;  vi.  4-10;  2  Tim.  iv.  1-5. 

Who  can  with  uninspired  pen  adequately  set  forth  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  ?     A  famous  Christian  poet  says  well : 


"Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve  and  owri, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes  and  draw  from  his  design." 

How,  then,  does  Paul  describe  the  preacher  ?  Consult  the  pas- 
sages just  referred  to  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  one  preaching 
to  the  blind  and  lost.  Christ  the  image  of  God;  and  behold 
light   shines   by   this   preaching  into  their  hearts — light  from. 
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heaven,  even  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  with  this  light  there  comes  also 
life — new  life,  divine  life,  the  life  of  Jesus  himself  communicated 
to  all  who  believe  this  preaching.  Thus  they  become  one  with 
Christ  as  the  Head  and  the  members  are  one,  and  partake  of  his 
immortal  life. 

He  is  one  who  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  cross — foolishness 
to  wise  men,  and  an  offence  to  self-righteous  ones;  but  to  all  who 
t)€lieve  it,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God — the  most 
wondrous  and  the  most  glorious  truth  ever  revealed  to  created 
minds ;  the  truth  of  God  made  man,  and  suffering  and  dying, 
that  man  might  partake  of  the  divine  nature ;  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  one  made  a  sinner,  that  sinners  who  believe  might  be  made 
to  have  God's  own  righteousness  and  be  holy;  the  truth  of  the 
fiource  of  all  life  becoming  subject  to  death,  that  the  dead  in  sin 
might  live  forever ! 

The  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  a  legate  from  the  skies,  he  is  an 
ambassador  of  God,  and  his  mission  is  to  beseech  men,  while  the 
day  of  grace  lasts,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  brings  with 
him  the  powers  of  an  ambassador,  and  has  authority  to  settle 
with  every  man  the  terms  of  an  everlasting  peace  between  God 
and  his  guilty  soul.  Yes,  he  carries  in  his  hand  the  key  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  he  can  open  the  door  and  he  can  also 
■shut  it,  because  God  has  authorised  him  to  speak  in  His  name. 
He  preaches  to  men  the  only  terms  of  pardon,  but  they  are 
terms  of  pardon  which  will  bind  the  Almighty  if  accepted  with 
all  the  heart.  What  an  honorable  office  this  !  Paul  says  to 
preachers,  that  they  must  in  all  things  approve  themselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities, 
in  distresses;  but  he  adds,  that  it  is  theirs  whilst  sorrowful  to  be 
always  rejoicing,  and  that,  although  poor,  yet  they  may  make 
many  rich.  The  preacher  is,  of  course,  a  mere  earthern  vessel, 
oftentimes  troubled  on  every  side,  perplexed  and  cast  down, 
having,  it  may  be,  but  moderate  endowments  of  mind,  and  not  able 
to  preach  with  wisdom  of  words,  yet  to  him  is  committed  the 
key  of  the  kingdom,  and  power  on  earth  to  loose  men  from  the 
^uilt  of  sin,  and  they  are  loosed  from  it  in  heaven.     And  the 
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preacher  carries  that  mighty  key  of  doctrine  single-handed. 
The  key  of  discipline^  that  other  key  of  the  kingdom,  is  never 
borne  by  one  man  alone,  but  always  by  the  rulers  in  a  body. 
They  exercise  as  a  body  what  our  Presbyterian  fathers,  after 
Calvin's  teaching,  called  the  joint  power  of  rule;  but  the 
preacher  has  committed  to  him  singly  what  they  called  the 
several  power  of  publicly  teaching  the  awful  word  of  God. 
Alone  he  stands  up,  be  it  before  few  or  be  it  before  many,  and 
on  his  single  responsibility  to  the  Church  and  to  Christ,  dis- 
charges the  awful  and  commanding  function  assigned  him. 

But  in  many  other  places  besides  those  referred  to  already,  in 
fact  all  through  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  living  picture  of  what  the  preacher  of  the  gospel 
is  to  be.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  sketches  is  contain- 
ed in  the  2d  chapter  of  1  Thessalonians.  The  apostle,  with 
graphic  force,  there  presents  one  strong  feature  of  the  true 
preacher's  picture  in  these  words:  "But  even  after  that  we  had 
suffered  before,  and  w^ere  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at 
Philippi,  we  were  hold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel  of 
God  with  much  contention."  At  Philippi  Paul's  clothes  were 
torn  off,  many  stripes  laid  on  him;  he  was  thrust  into  the  inner 
prison,  his  feet  were  made  fast  in  the  stocks;  all  this  was  the 
prelude  to  the  boldness  of  his  speaking  at  Thessalonica,  where 
at  first  the  Jews  debated  and  discussed  with  him,  but  afterwards 
moved  with  envy  at  his  success,  set  the  city  in  an  uproar  and 
assaulted  him  with  violence.  Another  feature  of  the  picture  in 
this  chapter  is  in  these  words:  "But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God 
to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak."  Along 
with  his  boldness  here,  is  his  sense  of  the  honor  put  upon  him  in 
his  being  allowed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  along  with  that  sen- 
timent this  other,  that  the  gospel  was  a  trust ;  and  so  he  declares 
that  he  aimed  at  pleasing  God  and  not  men  in  all  his  preaching, 
used  no  flattering  words,  was  governed  by  no  motive  of  covet- 
ousness,  and  sought  no  glory  of  human  applause. 

But  a  third  and  very  touching  feature  of  this  picture,  is  his  gen- 
tleness as  a  preacher.  He  was  like  a  nurse  dealing  with  chil- 
dren.     They  were  dear  to  him  ;   he  was  affectionately  desiroij3r 
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of  them ;  he  would  impart  to  them  not  the  gospel  onlj,  but  his 
very  soul.  He  exhorted  and  comforted  and  charged  every  one 
of  them  as  a  father  doth  his  children.  And  now  absent  from 
them  in  the  body,  but  not  in  heart,  and  writing  to  them  in  an 
epistle,  he  desires  to  see  their  face  with  great  desire,  because 
they  are  his  hope,  his  glory,  and  his  crown  of  rejoicing.  Bold 
as  a  lion  must  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  be,  not  fearing  the 
face  or  the  wrath  of  men ;  profoundly  must  he  be  impressed  with 
the  awful  trust  committed  to  him,  and  the  transcendent  honor  of 
that  trust;  and  yet  he  must  be  humble  and  gentle,  loving  and 
tender.  He  must  have  high  courage  and  strong  faith,  but  his 
affections  must,  like  Paul's,  be  warm,  and  lively,  and  impressible. 

And  now  Ave  begin  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  the 
description  of  the  presbyter  in  1  Tim.,  chapter  iii.,  and  in  Titus, 
chapter  i.,  should  refer  specifically  to  the  ruling  and  not  the 
teaching  class.  It  was  because  the  more  important  office  of  the 
preaching  presbyter  is  set  forth,  not  indeed  articulately,  yet 
with  such  graphic  power,  in  nearly  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
because  with  consummate  skill,  as  well  as  the  most  refined  deli- 
cacy and  the  most  unaffected  -modesty,  he  holds  up  to  our  view 
the  true  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  himself. 

Does  not  our  Form  of  Government,  then,  well  set  forth  the 
pastoral  office,  meaning  that  of  the  teaching  elder,  as  the  first  in 
the  Church  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness?  It  is  indeed  im- 
measurably the  first  and  the  highest.  What  other  can  compare 
at  all  with  this  ?  The  office  of  the  deacon  is  far  below  it,  because 
he  only  serves  tables,  while  the  pastor  gives  himself  continually 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  The  office  of  the  ruling 
elder  is  far  below  it,  because  all  his  power  is  to  apply  to  concrete 
cases  the  word  which  the  preacher  preaches ;  and  this  he  can  do, 
not  alone,  but  always  as  associated  with  others,  and  by  their 
counsel  and  authority.  It  is  the  preacher,  the  highest  function- 
ary of  the  Christian  Church,  who  is  commissioned  to  handle,  and 
that  with  public  and  divine  authority,  and  also  alone,  no  other 
mortal  taking  any  part  with  him  of  the  responsibility — it  is  his, 
the  preacher's,  thus  to  handle  the  awful  word,  which  is  ever,  as 
he  handles  it,  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  else  of  death  unto 
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death,  which  ever  works,  as  it  issues  forth  from  his  lips,  either 
to  save  or  to  damn  immortal  souls. 

What  an  oflfice,  then,  is  the  preacher's !  How  grand,  consid- 
ered as  an  institute  of  the  Son  of  God  himself  for  the  complete 
accomplishment  by  human  agency  of  his  own  divine  mission ! 
What  glory  attaches  to  it,  considered  as  the  only  succession  of 
the  apostolate!  What  a  weight  of  solemnity  goes  with  it,  as  it 
takes  up  the  work  of  guiding,  instructing,  comforting,  and  saving 
men  !  What  a  terrific  work  it  is,  as  it  binds  upon  a  poor  feeble 
creature's  shoulders  the  care  of  souls,  and  bids  him  get  ready  to 
render  account  for  them  at  the  last  day  to  the  Judge  of  all! 
And  yet,  along  with  all  these  awful  features  of  this  office,  how 
attractive  and  joyful  this  highest  of  all  callings,  considered  in 
relation  to  its  ineffable  rewards  ! 

Now  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  required  to  make  full  proof 
of  his  ministry;  to  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season;  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  his  great  work;  and  not  to  bo  entangled  with 
the  affairs  of  this  life.  Christ  cannot  be  honored,  nor  the  Church 
edified,  by  a  secularised  ministry.  The  Lord  hath  ordained  that 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should'  live  of  the  gospel — that  is,  be 
supported  whilst  preaching,  and  get  their  living  by  that  business. 
Accordingly,  every  call  to  the  pastorship  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
contains  a  specific  engagement  on  the  people's  part  to  him  of 
such  provision  for  his  wants  as  shall  set  him  free  from  worldly 
cares  and  avocations.  It  is  absolutely  incongruous  for  one  to 
mix  up  preaching  with  buying  and  selling.  Any  kind  of  secular 
pursuit,  indeed,  is  incongruous  with  the  care  of  souls.  He  who 
has  that  awful  work  bound  upon  his  heart  can  have  no  time  or 
strength  for  any  temporal  calling  whatsoever.  How  could  Timo- 
thy observe  Paul's  requirements,  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was 
in  him,  but  to  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doc- 
trine ;  to  meditate  upon  these  things,  and  give  himself  wholly  to 
them  that  his  profiting  might  appear  unto  all;  to  take  heed  to 
himself  and  unto  the  doctrine,  (that  is,  the  preaching,)  and  to  con- 
tinue in  them  (that  is,  persistently  to  follow  his  high  and  solemn 
calling,)  so  that  he  might  both  save  himself  and  his  hearers  in  the 
great  day — how  could  Timothy  observe  such  requirements,  and 
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yet  habitually  devote  himself  to  any  worldly  work  ?  The 
churches  do  sometimes  encourage  their  ministers  to  farm  or  to 
teach  school  by  incompetent  support,  but  it  is  bad  policy  as  well 
as  contrary  to  the  Lord's  ordinance  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  make  a  church  spiritually  poor,  but  their  minister 
pecuniarily  rich,  than  to  have  him  settled  as  pastor  on  an  insuffi- 
cient salary,  with  the  understanding  that  he  may  make  it  up 
with  the  profits  of  his  worldly  labor.  The  man  who  is  at  liberty 
to  farm  all  the  week  can  afford  to  preach  on  Sunday  for  very 
small  pay,  but  he  will  not  be  able  very  long  to  edify  his  church 
with  nourishing  and  instructive  doctrine;  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  even  a  small  price  for  profitless  preaching,  for  mere 
unstudied  rambling  talk,  without  study  and  without  prayer. 
The  profiting  of  their  souls  demands  the  intense  devotion  of  all 
his  powers  of  intellect,  and  heart,  and  speech.  A  church  will,  ordi- 
narily, wither  away,  whose  minister  does  not  bear  them  and  their 
children  continually  on  his  soul.  This  is  the  very  idea  of  the 
pastorate — it  is  caring  for  souls,  feeding  and  watering  the  flock, 
looking  after  their  spiritual  interests,  consulting  for  their  growth 
and  progress  in  the  divine  life;  and  this  is  a  great  work,  what 
might  fill  an  angel's  heart,  and  what  did  fill  a  Saviour's  hands; 
and  it  is  a  work  not  compatible  with  any  secular  calling  what- 
soever. But  whilst  no  church  can  afford  to  starve  itself  to  death 
on  the  husks  which  a  preacher's  mere  Sunday  morning  studies 
shall  produce  for  their  spiritual  sustenance,  the  preacher  ordi- 
narily will  amass  wealth  who  farms  all  the  week  and  then  gets  a 
small  salary,  punctually  paid  him,  for  talking  an  hour  or  two  on 
Sundays.  It  is  no  extravagance  to  say,  that  churches  and 
preachers  who  enter  into  such  engagements  with  each  other  are 
just  encouraging  one  another  to  aim  at  getting  rich  in  this 
world's  goods.  They  are  stimulating  one  another  to  run  this 
kind  of  race;  and  the  small  salary  paid  the  secular  preacher  for 
his  Sunday's  talk  is  just  so  much  start  which  the  church  agrees 
to  give  him  in  their  race  together  for  wealth.  Ordinarily,  the 
the  preacher  has  as  good  judgment  as  his  people  as  to  the  ways 
of  prosperous  farming;  ordinarily,  he  knows  as  well  as  they  do 
when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell,  and  how  much  to  ask,  and  how 
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much  to  give;  ordinarily,  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  the  points  of 
a  horse  or  a  cow ;  and  if  he  may  hut  devote  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  these  matters  all  the  week  long,  he  can  acquire  property 
just  as  well  as  his  people,  and  then  whatever  they  pay  to  him  as 
their  minister  he  may  put  out  at  compound  interest,  and  he  will 
in  the  course  of  years  as  necessarily  come  to  be  rich  pecuniarily, 
as  they  to  be  spiritually  poor. 

But  if  our  Lord  ordained  that  his  word  should  be  preached  by 
by  a  class  of  men  set  free  from  all  worldly  cares  and  avocations, 
he  did  not  ordain  that  the  government  of  his  Church  should  be 
committed  soleli/  to  such  hands.     It  were  incongruous  to  have 
all  the  delicate  and  difficult  and  complicated  questions,  all  the 
practical  affairs  which  the  discipline  of  the  Church  must  affect, 
regulated  soIbIt/  by  a  set  of  hermits,  of  men  not  of  this  world, 
and  necessarily  unacquainted,  because  devoted  to  their  spiritual 
calling,  with  the  things  of  this  world.     Accordingly  the  same 
Lord  who  ordained  that  preaching  presbyters  should  live  of  the 
gospel  and  be  free  of  worldly  cares  and  avocations,  has  appoint- 
ed another  class  of  presbyters  to  be  associated  with  the  preach- 
ing ones  in  the  rule  and  government  of  His  Church.     And  these 
are  to  be  men  of  worldly  business,  of  worldly  experience,  and  of 
worldly  wisdom.     The  whole  account  of  them  in  1  Tim.  iii.,  and 
in  Titus  i.,  shows  that  they  are  men  found  in  the  market-place 
and  the   haunts  of  trade,  for  they  are  described  as  occupying  a 
position  which  exposes  them  to  becoming  covetous,  gVen  to  wine, 
soon  made  angry,  and  even  brawlers  and  strikers — all  which  are 
hardly  supposable  of  the  preacher  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
avocations  and  encountering  other   men  only  in  the  religious 
sphere.     It  is  to  presbyters  who  pursue  worldly  callings,  but  are 
blameless  in  them ;  presbyters  who  have  constant  dealings  with 
worldly  men  about  worldly  matters,  but  have  a  good  report  of 
them  which  are  without;  presbyters  who  are  sober,  just,  holy, 
temperate,  patient,  vigilant,  given  to    hospitality,  husband  of 
one  wife,  ruling  well  their  own  houses,  and  so  knowing  how  to 
take  care  of  the  Church  of  God,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word 
as  they  have  heard  it  from  the  teaching  presbyter  in  the  pulpit 
and  been  taught  by  him,  and  being  apt  themselves  to  teach  it 
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from  house  to  house,  and  so  able  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers — it  is  to  such  ruling  presbyters,  along  with  the 
teaching  presbyters,  that  the  work  of  discipline  and  government 
is  committed.  And  surely,  if  we  can  see  and  admire  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  of  our  Lord  in  ordaining  that  there  should  be 
a  class  of  presbyters  who  to  be  preachers  of  his  word,  who  shall 
not  be  in  any  sense  men  of  the  zvorld,  we  can  also  see  with  equal 
clearness  the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  in  his  appointing  a 
second  class  of  presbyters  to  be  joined  with  this  first  class  in  the 
delicate  task  of  government  and  discipline.  And  if  these  things 
be  so,  then  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  Church  is  not 
to  be  governed  by  clergy/men,  to  employ  that  word  which  Calvin 
and  Gillespie  and  all  thorough  and  sound  Presbyterians  repu- 
diate as  a  popish  word,  signifying  the  popish  error  that  the  heri- 
tage of  God  is  a  priesthood,  and  not  his  dear  people — it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  Church  is  not  governed  by  clergy,  but  by 
bodies  of  rulers  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  and  that  our  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  are  all  of  them  representative  assemblies. 
And  thus  the  Church  is  plainly  seen  to  be  a  free  Christian  com- 
monwealth— free  by  her  Lord's  appointment  of  the  State ;  free 
of  the  one-man-power  of  diocesan  bishops  ;  free  of  all  clerical 
rule  as  such  whatsoever ;  enjoying  the  right  of  self-government 
as  becomes  the  free  people  of  God,  and  yet  having  a  freedom 
regulated  by  his  laws;  enjoying  a  liberty  which  is  far  from  being 
license,  and -constituting  not  a  mere  crowd,  nor  a  mere  mob,  but 
Christ  own  house  organised  and  governed  according  to  his  per- 
fect will. 

Let  us  recur  again  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, that  the  office  of  the  preaching  presbyter  is  the  first  in  the 
Church  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness.  This  is  plainly  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  seen  that  in  respect  to  two 
out  of  the  five  features  which  made  up  the  apostolic  office,  the 
preacher  is  the  true  and  only  successor  of  the  apostles;  while  in 
the  other  three  features  there  is  no  successor  of  the  apostles  pos- 
sible. As  to  the  office  of  prophet  and  evangelist,  the  preacher 
is  both,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  these  offices  do  now  exist. 
The  preacher,  then,  being  in  some  sense  apostle  and  prophet  and 
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evangelist,  there  plainly  can  be  no  other  office  in  the  Church 
comparable  with  the  preacher's.  For  as  it  includes  those  three 
highest  functions,  so  far  as  they  now  exist  in  the  Church,  so  also 
it  includes  necessarily  every  other  which  the  Lord  has  instituted, 
down  to  the  very  lowest.  The  preacher  includes  the  deacon,  and 
with  the  deacon  he  has  power  over  things;  he  includes  the  ruler, 
and  with  the  ruler  he  has  power  over  persons.  Neither  of  these 
functions  indeed  forms  any  part  of  his  preaching  function ;  but  he 
has  them  both  because  he  is  a  preacher.  The  Scotch  Church 
disfranchises  every  preacher  without  charge,  by  not  allowing  him 
to  sit  and  vote  in  Presbytery — but  this, is  to  destroy  parity. 
Everj  preacher  in  good  standing  must  have  the  powers  both  of 
the  ruler  and  the  deacon.  Indeed,  who  ever  preaches  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  said  necessarily  to  rule;  for  the  whole  power  of  ruling 
is  by  the  word  which  the  preacher  preaches.  Standing  there 
in  that  sacred  desk  and  preaching,  he  is  proclaiming  the  all- 
governing  word ;  and  having  power  to  proclaim  that  word,  he  must 
needs  have  power  in  the  proper  place  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
that  is,  along  with  his  brother  presbyters,  to  apply  that  word 
in  the  discipline  and  government.  And  thus  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  preacher's  office  is  the  first  in  the  Church,  both  for  dig- 
nity and  usefulness. 

In  view  of  all  these  principles,  plainly  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  evident — 

1.  That  the  diocesan  episcopacy  is  not  the  form  of  government 
set  forth  therein.  For  that  system  glories  in  an  officer  higher 
than  the  highest  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  puts  under  him 
all  the  preaching  presbyters. 

Still  further:  Diocesan  episcopacy  is  not  only  a  one-man- 
power in  the  Church,  where  lawfully  none  may  rule  singly  except 
Christ  himself,  but  it  is  also  a  man-made-power  in  the  Church, 
where  lawfully  man  can  make  or  appoint  no  power  whatsoever. 

And  further  still :  Diocesan  episcopacy  is  a  complete  reversal 
and  transposition  of  the  order  and  relation  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  placed  the  preaching  and  ruling  presbyterates.  The 
Scriptures  give  the  especial  and  highest  honor  to  the  presbyter 
who  labors  in  the  word  and  doctrine.    Diocesan  episcopacy  puts 
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a  ruler — a  single  ruler  over  many  preachers.  The  diocesan 
bishop  is  not  ordinarily  a  preacher,  though  he  may  preach  occa- 
sionally. But  preaching  is  not  his  work  and  business.  His 
business  is  to  regulate  the  multiplied  affairs  of  a  diocese.  His 
work  is  ruling,  and  that  not  one  church,  but  many,  and  not  only 
many  churches,  but  many  ministers — he  rules  on  the  largest  scale. 
We  can  call  him  nothing  else  but  a  very  exaggerated  ruling 
elder.  The  power  which  the  Scriptures  set  forth  as  joint  power 
he  singly  exercises ;  but  the  several  power  of  preaching  he  neglects, 
and  disparages  by  neglecting.  The  order  of  Scripture,  the  order 
which  Christ  the  King  and  Head  ordained,  he  reverses;  puts  the 
first  office  below  the  second;  and  claims  especial  honor  for  him- 
self, precisely  for  not  laboring  in  the  word,  but  simply  ruling 
well ;  and  yet  all  his  ruling  is  unlawful,  because  the  Scriptures 
require  the  Church  to  be  ruled  only  by  representative  assem- 
blies. 

2.  It  is  equally  evident  that  Independency  can  not  be  the 
form  of  government  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  Two  things  lie 
plainly  on  the  surface  of  the  New  Testament  and  cannot  be 
denied.  The  first  is,  that  the  Church  is  one,  and  nat  broken  up 
into  fragments,  separate  and  independent.  The  second  is,  that 
she  is  a  representative  republic,  governed  by  her  chosen  rulers, 
and  not  governed  directly  by  the  crowd  or  the  mob.  One  thing 
more  may  easily  be  found  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  the  Church  stand  in  regular  gradation^ 
and  that  the  whole  must  govern  every  part,  because  the  body  iS' 
one.  There  is  but  one  body,  as  there  is  but  one  head.  Christ 
has  ordained  rule  and  rulers  for  his  Church.  lie  set  up  his  New 
Testament  Church,  by  first  calling  the  office-bearers,  and  after- 
wards the  members.  The  New  Testament  Church  began  from, 
its  very  beginning  as  one  organised  body  governed  by  rulers. 

3.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  form  of  government  set  up  in 
the  Scriptures  is  that  one  which  makes  much  of  the  deacon,  and 
much  of  the  ruling  elder,  and  especially  much  of  the  teaching 
elder;  and  that  one  which  makes  much  of  all  these  becau.se 
Christ  instituted  them.  It  holds  to  a  divine  right  for  all  these 
offices  and  their  several  functions,  and  therefore  makes  much  of 
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them.  But  of  course  it  does  not  confound  them  together.  It 
does  not,  like  episcopacy,  reverse  the  order  in  which  these  func- 
tions stand,  and  put  ruling  over  preaching;  nor  does  it  identify 
the  presbyter  with  the  preacher.  All  preachers  must  be  presby- 
ters, but  all  presbyters  are  not  preachers.  Nor  is  the  presby- 
terate  the  same  function  as  preaching ;  nor  is  the  assembly  of 
presbyters  an  assembly  of  preachers.  There  is  an  order  of  pres- 
byters; but  it  is  divided  in  the  Scriptures  into  two  classes. 
There  is  one  class  of  presbyters  that  exercise  only  the  ruling 
function ;  there  is  another  and  a  higher  class  of  presbyters,  who, 
besides  the  ruling  function,  exercise  one  that  is  far  higher,  viz.y 
the  teaching  function.  This  teaching  function  each  of  this  class 
exercises  severally,  but  the  ruling  function  is  to  be  exercised 
only  by  a  body  of  presbyters.  And  every  one  of  these  presby- 
ters is,  as  such,  the  peer  of  every  other.  The  parity  of  all  pres- 
byters, as  such,  is  fundamental  in  the  scriptural  system.  We 
do  not  assert  the  parity  of  all  preachers,  as  such ;  because  no 
parity  exists  between  preachers  such  as  we  care  a  button  to 
assert.  The  preacher  indeed  cannot  be  said  to  be,  as  such,  the 
peer  of  every  other;  for  one  has  ten  gifts  of  speech,  and  another 
five,  and  another  only  one.  But  the  parity  of  all  the  presbyters 
and  of  both  the  classes  of  presbyters,  as  such,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair — a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  importance  in 
church  government,  having  bearings  of  vast  consequence  to  the 
free  Christian  commonwealth.  Right  here  prelacy  and  popery 
take  their  departure  from  the  true  scripture  doctrine  of  presby- 
tery. All  the  presbyters  must  have,  as  such,  equal  rights  and 
powers,  and  ruling  elders  be  considered,  as  such,  the  full  equala 
on  the  floor  of  church  courts,  that  is,  the  full  equals,  as  pres- 
byters, of  the  teaching  elders,  or  we  begin  at  once  to  travel 
Homewards. 

Now  all  these  distinctive  principles  of  this  system  of  Churcb 
polity  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  scriptural  forn> 
of  church  government  makes  much  of  these  distinctions.  They 
are  all  divine.  These  are  lines  which  the  King  himself  has 
drawn.  If  Presbyterians  would  but  carry  out  this  system  into 
full  practice,  and  so  honor  him  who  gave  it,  his  blessing  might 
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be  expected  to  descend.  Church  polity  is,  of  course,  of  less 
consequence  in  some  of  its  relations  than  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
Yet,  how  great  and  precious,  nevertheless,  must  be  the  laws  and 
principles  which  the  King  reveals  for  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom. That  kingdom  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  His 
€hurch  is  as  dear  to  him — it  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life. 
The  least  of  his  commandments  respecting  it  if  we  break  and 
teach  men  so,  we  shall  be  least;  but  if  we  do  and  teach  them,  we 
^hall  be  great  in  that  kingdom. 


ARTICLE   lY. 


EDUCATION 


One  of  the  excellences  of  our  Shorter  Catechism  is  seen  in 
the  first  question  and  answer.  The  wisdom  and  piefcj,  as  well 
as  the  orthodoxy,  of  the  framers  of  that  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive summary  of  Bible  truth  which  uninspired  man  has  ever 
composed,  is  seen  ift  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  is 
.directed  to  the  great  business  for  which  every  person  is  placed 
in  this  world;  and,  also,  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  catechism 
Jiangs  suspended  from  this  first  question  and  answer.  Every 
one  who  learns  the  catechism  is  taught,  in  words  at  least,  that 
his  chief  end,  his  main  business,  in  this  world,  is  to  glorify  God 
and  be  fitted  to  enjoy  him  forever.  How  beautiful!  how  grand! 
how  sublime  the  idea  that  is  attempted  to  be  put  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  young  as  to  i\\Q  great  end,  and  the  only  true  end, 
of  life!  God  could  propose  to  himself  no  higher  end  in  the 
creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  all  things  than'his 
own  glory.  And  he  requires  man  to  do  the  same.  The  framers 
of  our  catechism,  therefore,  were  not  only  right  and  wise  in 
putting  this  question  and  answer  in  the  catechism,  but  also  in 
putting  it  in  its  proper  place.  It  need  not  be  proved  to  the 
readers  of  this  article  that  this  idea,  this  principle,  is  abundantly 
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taught  in  the  word  of  God.  We  all  acknowledge  it,  and  would 
condemn  for  extreme  heresy  the  man  who  should  teach  otherwise. 
"To  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever,"  is,  then,  the  chief 
end  for  which  every  person  is  created,  sent  into  this  world, 
and  continued  here  by  the  good  hand  of  his  God.  The  obliga- 
tion rests  not  only  on  those  who  profess  to  acknowledge  it  and 
assent  to  it,  but  upon  every  soul  of  man.  None  are  exempt, 
and  no  one  can  ever  be  freed  from  the  obligation.  And  this 
obligation  is  coextensive  with  all  the  powers  which  God  has  given 
to  every  one.  God  demands  that  every  power  which  he  has 
given  to  every  person  (and  he  has  given  all  we  have)  be  brought 
into  his  service,  and  be  made  to  glorify  him.  No  man  may 
serve  God  with  a  part,  even  the  chief  part  of  his  powers,  and  be 
innocent.  The  whole  heart  must  be  given  to  God.  Both  body 
and  soul,  with  all  their  powers,  must  be  wholly  consecrated  to 
God,  so  as  to  obey  the  solemn  injunction,  *' Whether  therefore 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
1  Cor.  x.  31. 

Our  Saviour  taught  this  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  he 
declared,  that  not  only  our  religious  services,  alms,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  must  be  done  to  God,  but  all  other  actions.  The  eye  of 
the  soul  must  be  singly  directed  to  God  as  the  one  only  great 
object  of  worship  and  service,  and  the  only  source  of  happiness. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  soul  have  light.  It  will  see  clearly 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  have  the  assurance  that  it  is  in  that  way. 
It  will  see  clearly  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  be  dis- 
posed to  do  the  right.  It  will  see  clearly  what  is  truth  and 
what  is  error,  and  will  cleave  to  the  truth.  And  it  will  be  made 
to  possess  the  enjoyments  that  come  from  the  favor  of  God. 
But  let  it  be  otherwise — let  the  eye  be  directed  to  some  other 
object  out  of  God,  as  the  great  object  and  end — and  there  will  be 
darkness  in  that  soul. 

Jesus  taught  the  same  truth  in  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
The  servant  with  one  talent  was  punished,  not  because  he  had 
abused  or  squandered  his  lord's  money,  but  because  he  hid  it; 
and  hid  it,  not  to  cheat  his  lord  out  of  it,  not  to  appropriate  it 
to  his  own  use,  but  hid  it  to  keep  it  entire  and  securely  for  his 
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lord,  so  as  to  deliver  it  all  back  when  it  was  required.  It  wa& 
the  least  offence  that  servant  could  have  committed.  He  wa& 
punished  for  not  positively  using  the  one,  the  least  talent,  for 
his  lord.  He  taught  the  same  in  Matt.  xii.  36,  "But  I  say  unto 
you,  that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."  There  must  be  none 
of  God's  gifts  to  man  remaining  idle.  Every  person  must  bring 
every  power  into  the  service  of  God,  and  with  it  glorify  God,  or 
be  guilty  and  held  responsible,  and  called  to  account  for  idle 
time,  idle  talents,  idle  property,  and  whatever  else  he  may  have. 
Here,  then,  is  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  us  in  the  discussion 
of  our  subject. 

If  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever, 
most  surely  his  education  ought  to  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  This  is  the  common-sense  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  and  so  clearly  true  that  it  need  not  be 
argued.  We  are,  then,  to  consider  what  is  the  education  which 
will  best  fit  man  for  his  duties  and  his  rewards. 

First.  The  knowledge  of  God  must  he  taught  directly  from  the 
word  of  God. 

In  placing  the  knowledge  of  God  first  in  education,  we  have 
but  to  do  what  God  himself  has  done.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches; 
but  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth 
and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  lovingkind- 
ness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth;  for  in  these 
things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord."  Jer.  ix.  23,  24.  Hero  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  placed  above  all  these  things  which  man  so 
highly  esteems — worldly  wisdom,  power,  and  wealth  ;  and  this 
knowledge  is  in  regard  to  what  he  is,  and  what  he  does,  and  all 
most  excellent. 

If  the  glory  of  God  be  man's  chief  end,  man  must  know  God 
in  order  to  glorify  him.  Hence  the  framers  of  our  catechism 
very  wisely  teach,  in  the  second  question  and  answer,  that  God 
himself  has  given  a  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and 
enjoy  him;   and  that  this  is  the  only  rule;   there  is  no  other; 
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and  that  this  rule,  this  only  rule  •which  God  has  given,  is  "  the 
word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments." 

Now,  that  word  of  God,  this  only  rule,  everywhere  puts  the 
knowledge  of  God,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  most  important  to 
man.  "Wisdom  is  ithe  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom; 
and  with  all  thy  gettings,  get  understanding."  Prov.  iv.  7. 
This  is  not  worldly  wisdom,  but  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God. 
For  God  said  to  man,  "Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  Job  xxviii. 
28.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge." 
Prov.  i.  7.  And  Jesus  declared,  "And  this  is  the  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent."     John  xvii.  3. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
to  know  God  is  eternal  perdition.  Some  of  the  most  fearful 
declarations  of  God  in  his  word  are  against  those  who  know  not 
God,  and  'Wiho  forget  God.  How  terrible!  "When  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  hnoiv  not  God,  and 
that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  2  Thess.  i.  7-9.  "Now 
consider  this,  ye  i]mt  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and 
there  be  none  to  deliver."  Ps.  1.  22.  "The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  ihd^i  forget  God."  Ps.  ix.  17. 

Again.  The  word  of  God  shows,  by  contrast,  the  very  great 
superiority  of  the  knowledge  of  God  over  the  highest  worldly 
wisdom.  "If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this 
world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise ;  for  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God."  1  Cor.  iii.  IS,  19. 
Also  in  their  effects  and  results,  Paul  told  Timothy  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation, 
2  Tim.  iii.  15;  but  warns  him  against  profane  and  vain  babblings, 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.  He  tells  the  Co- 
rinthians that  "knowledge  puffeth  up;  but  charity  buildeth  up." 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.     And  also,  that  "not  many  wise  men  after  the 
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flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called ;  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise."  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27. 

Since,  then,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  so  important,  far  exceed- 
ing all  other  knowledge,  and  is  eternal  life,  whilst  the  want  of  it- 
is  eternal  death,  most  surely  it  should  occupy  the  first  and  most 
important  place  in  the  education  of  those  whose  business  is  ta 
glorify  God,  and  whose  chief  happiness  is  to  enjoy  him  forever.. 
And  since  the  word  of  God  is  the  first  and  main  source  whence 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained,  the  Bible  should  have  the  first 
place  in  education. 

In  order  to  have  the  first  place,  the  knowledge  of  God  must 
be  taught,  not  only  at  home,  in  the  family,  and  in  the  house  of 
God  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  also  in  the  school,  the  academy,  the 
college,  and  the  university,  wherever  it  is  proposed  to  educate 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  Church,  or  country.  Not  other- 
wise  can  they  be  eifectually  and  faithfully  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  great  end  of  their  existence. 

In  making  this  claim  and  asserting  this  duty,  we  do  not  forget 
that  the  design  of  education  is  not  merely  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  but  also  the  training,  the  enlightening  of  the  mind, 
and  the  development  of  all  its  powers,  so  as  to  promote  the 
highest  intellectual  culture,  and  fit  it  for  making  the  best  use  of 
all  its  attainments.  We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  most 
extreme  demands  for  mental  training,  and  yet  assert  and  show, 
that,  in  the  process  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
mind  will  receive  the  very  highest  intellectual  culture  which  is 
attainable  by  man. 

1.  Every  process  of  mental  training  is  conducted  by  impart- 
ing some  kind  of  knowledge.  Not  only  so,  but  the  attainment 
of  that  knowledge  is  the  thing  that  is  placed  most  prominently 
before  the  mind  of  the  student,  so  that  he  almost  forgets  the 
mental  training  in  present  efforts  to  gain  the  knowledge.  This- 
is  so  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.'^  The  student's  progress  and  standing  are  esti- 
mated by  his  actual  knowledge  of  these  things  r  so  that  however 
any  may  plead  for  mere  mental  training,  that  training  is,  andi 
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must  be,  obtained  in  the  process  of  acquiring  some  branch  of 
knowledge. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  God  who  is  infinite,  being  the  highest  of 
all  knowledge,  the  mental  training  obtained  in  its  acquisition 
must  needs  be  the  best  and  the  higheat,  leading  to  the  highest 
intellectual  culture.  How  much  superior  to  all  those  metaphy- 
sical and  philosophical  discussions  of  man's  wisdom,  much  of 
which  is  uncertain,  misty,  false,  and  really  about  nothing  and 
leading  to  worse  than  nothing — not  far  behind  some  of  the  non- 
sense of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  were  discussed 
such  questions  as,  "How  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point 
of  a  needle  ?" 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Bible,  are  the  highest,  grandest, 
most  substantial,  and  most  sublime  which  can  be  proposed  to  the 
mind  of  man ;  so  that,  whilst  it  contains  truths  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  understand  them,  it  contains  also  those  which  the 
strongest  intellects  cannot  lay  hold  of  and  fully  comprehend, 
and  which  even  "the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  1  Peter  i.  12. 
And  all  along,  between  these  simple  and  highest  truths,  there 
are  those  of  every  grade,  suited  to  every  grade  of  intellect.  It 
does  seem  that  in  this  respect  the  word  of  God  was  designed, 
not  merely  to  reveal  God's  will,  but  also  to  train  and  develope 
all  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  the  very  highest  degree 
attainable  on  earth,  and  then  remove  him  to  a  higher  sphere 
where  this  education  will  proceed  to  all  eternity. 

The  being  and  character  of  God;  his  attributes ;  his  laws; 
the  revelation  of  things  unseen,  in  the  future;  the  purpose  and 
mystery  of  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  God's  own  Son; 
with  all  the  precepts,  promises,  threats,  warnings,  consolations, 
doctrines,  declarations,  and  all  the  high  truths  of  God — these 
are  the  highest  truths  which  can  be  placed  before  the  mind  of 
man.  And  if  one  object  of  education  be  to  expand  the  mind, 
and  lead  it  out  to  think  clearly,  accurately,  largely,  widely,  and 
perseveringly,  here  is  the  best  field  for  mental  culture.  In  the 
words  of  another,  "If  truth  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  the 
soul,  the  truth  of  God  must  have  this  tendency  in  the  highest 
degree.     It  does  not,  like  the  science  of  the  mathematics,  address 
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the  intellect  alone;  it  stirs  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  soul. 
Efforts  of  pure  intellect,  now,  do  not  call  forth  the  highest  intel- 
lectual power.  That  is  called  forth  when  the  highest  intellectual 
effort  is  stimulated  bj  intense  feeling  ;  this  is  the  very  condition 
of  mind  which  the  truth  of  God  is  adapted  to  produce." 

These  truths  of  God  lie  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Bible; 
not  systematized,  not  brought  all  together  and  placed  in  a 
formal,  logical  series,  but  taught  in  the  narratives,  the  poetry, 
the  prophecies,  the  direct  address,  the  songs  of  praise,  the  para- 
bles, the  miracles,  the  epistles  to  particular  churches  in  reference 
to  peculiar  circumstances  and  events.  And  yet,  gathered  up, 
one  by  one,  out  of  all  these  different  places,  and  put  together, 
and  compared,  there  appears  a  beautiful  harmony,  a  sublime 
oneness  in  them  all.  Like  the  thousands  of  little  streamlets 
which  from  thousands  of  places  take  their  origin,  and  wind,  and 
meet  together,  and  flow  on  until  they  all  unite  and  form  the 
mighty  river  ;  so  all  these  Bible  truths  all  unite  at  last  in  one 
great  harmonious  whole,  and  thus  declare  that  they  all  came 
from  God,  and  unite  to  give  him  glory.  lie  who  will  study  God's 
-word  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  as  a  little  child,  with  a  single  eye 
directed  to  God,  Avill  see  this  harmony  and  excellence,  so  as  to 
feel  and  exclaim  with  David,  that  God's  words  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold  ;  sweeter  also  than 
honey  and  the  honeycomb.  Ps.  xix.  10.  The  process  of  bring- 
ing these  truths  together  into  that  harmony,  and  the  effect  on 
the  mind  which  a  view  of  this  harmony  produces,  is  one  which 
will  give  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  expand  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  produce  the  more  important 
result — bringing  all  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

3.  The  means  used  to  obtain  this  knowledge  of  God,  may  be 
made  to  coincide  in  great  measure  with  the  means  already  used 
and  prized  so  highly  for  mental  training.  The  study  of  the 
original  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  written,  and  the  exe- 
getical  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  these  languages,  will  give  at 
least  as  good  mental  training  as  the  classics.  But  some  will 
say,  "The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  classic  Greek." 
True;  but  it  is  such  Greek  as  the  Holy  Spirit  chose  to  make 
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known  to  man  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge;  and  we  may 
not  despise  what  God's  Spirit  has  selected  as  the  best  language 
to  convey  God's  will  to  man.  "  The  intrinsic  reason,"  says  Dr. 
J.Addison  Alexander,  "why  this  Greek  was  selected  as  the 
language  of  the  Christian  revelation,  is,  that  it  was  also  the  most 
perfect  language  in  itself,  and  therefore  doubly  suited  to  become 
the  vehicle  of  such  a  revelation,  especially  after  it  had  been  in 
use  for  ages  as  the  language  of  the  oldest  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures."  And  he  regards  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
as  being  providentially  prepared  for  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  that  the  Greek  of  the  classics  was  gradually  matured  to  be 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  New  Testament  Literature,  pp. 
64,  Q^:).  This  testimony,  the  very  best,  places  New  Testament 
Greek  above  classic  Greek — contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
and  also  his  own  *'old  childish  prejudices  against  the  Biblical 
Grc^k,  as  something  illiterate  and  ungrammatical,  a  mere  cor- 
ruption and  abuse  of  the  first  language  in  the  world."  Life  of 
J.  A.  A.,  pp.  218,  219.  Then  add  to  this  the  higher,  nobler, 
sublime  thoughts  introduced  into  the  mind  of  the  student,  in  the 
study  of  these  languages  and  the  mental  effort  used  in  getting 
hold  of  these  thoughts,  and  we  have  a  better  mental  training 
than  the  classics  could  give. 

4.  There  are  important  branches  of  knowledge  which  will  be 
gained,  we  may  say,  incidentally,  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Not 
to  mention  others,  there  are  rhetoric  and  logic  taught  all  through 
the  word  of  God,  not  by  propounding  abstract  rules  which  the 
student  may  never  learn  how  to  apply,  but  interwoven  in  the 
history,  poetry,  the  prophecy,  the  didactic  discourse,  the  parable, 
and  the  epistle;  and  the  student  of  the  Bible  will  unconsciously 
derive  the  very  best  lessons  in  these  whilst  engaged  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  simple,  tender,  pathetic,  beautiful,  sublime,  and  forcible  pre- 
sentations of  truth  which  the  lips  of  man  ever  uttered  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  best  rhetoric ;  for  it  is  OocCs 
rhetoric.  So  also  in  regard  to  logic — it  is  Crod's  logic.  He 
says  to  man,  "Come,  and  let  us  reason  together."  And  the 
Bible  is  full  of  God's  reasonings  with  man;  and  he  always  proves 
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conclusively  "whatever  he  attempts  to  prove.  Let  any  one  read 
carefully  the  prophecies  and  also  the  personal  teachings  of 
Jesus  with  this  in  view,  and  he  will  find  it  to  be  so.  Jesus 
always  silenced  those  who  tried  to  entangle  him  or  reason  with 
him.  For  example  :  When  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xii.)  accused  him 
of  being  in  league  with  Satan  in  casting  out  devils,  he  not  only 
proved  himself  clear  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  charge, 
but  turned  the  accusation  upon  themselves,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  on  the  devil's  side  in  opposition  to  himself. 

And  where  can  we  find,  in  uninspired  writings,  such  logic  as 
Paul  uses  in  his  epistles,  especially  in  Romans  and  Hebrews  ? 
And  these  acquisitions  are  made  incidentally,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  most  eflfective  use  of  them.  They  are 
not  unwieldy,  as  Saul's  armor  was  to  David,  but  natural,  as 
the  stone  and  sling  in  the  hands  of  "  the  stripling,"  mighty  in 
overcoming  the  giant. 

5.  But  there  is  a  moral  training  which  is  far  more  important 
than  mere  intellectual  culture,  however  high  ;  and  this  moral 
training  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Bible.  Even  the  English 
sceptic  Huxley  "has  lately  come  out  very  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  schools"  on  the 
ground  "that  there  must  be  a  moral  substratum  to  a  child's 
education  to  make  it  valuable,  and  that  there  is  no  other  source 
from  which  this  can  be  obtained  at  all  comparable  with  the 
Bible."  Coming  from  such  a  source  this  testimony  is  valuable; 
and  surely  no  Christian  will  disagree  with  the  infidel  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  But  let  us  be  careful  that  we  agree  not  only  in 
theory,  but  also  in  practice,  or  else  we  are  worse  than  the  sceptic. 
If  this  moral  training  is  needed  in  the  common  school,  is  it  not 
also  needed  in  the  higher  school,  the  college,  and  the  university  ? 
If  not,  why  ?  Let  Christian  parents,  and  Christian  teachers  see 
to  it  that,  whilst  they  are  almost  horrified  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  the  common  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  other  places 
by  infidels,  Jews,  and  Catholics,  they  themselves  do  not  virtually 
and  practically  exclude  it  from  the  schools  and  colleges  under 
their  care  and  the  care  of  the  Church. 

We  are  prepared  to  assert  that  the   Bible,  especially  when 
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studied  in  tlie  original  languages,  exegeticallj  and  practically, 
affords  the  very  best  means  for  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  This  may  be  contradicted ;  but  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  it  is  not  so.  That  it  is  so,  and  must  be  so,  is  argued,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  is  about  God,  and  is  design- 
ed as  the  first  means  to  prepare  man  and  direct  him  how  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever,  which  is  his  chief  end.  The 
Bible,  then,  should  have  the  first  place  in  the  education  of  our 
children  and  youth,  both  for  the  superior  knowledge  it  contains 
and  the  superior  mental  and  moral  training  it  will  give.  God 
knows  what  is  best  for  man;  and  he  has  given  man  all  he  needs 
to  develope  all  his  powers  in  the  best  way,  so  as  to  glorify  him 
Avith  them  all.      We  plead  for  the  Bible  ! 

Second.  The  great  end  of  education  is  to  be  obtained  also  by 
a-knowledge  of  God  in  Ids  works,  both  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. We  are  not  advocating  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  studies  usually  taught  in  our  schools.  Whilst 
we  cannot  sanction  any  study  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
used  for  God,  and  which  will  not  fit  its  possessor  for  glorifying 
God,  yet  we  would  not  desire  any  limit  to  those  studies  which 
teach  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  works,  except  the  limit  which 
necessity  imposes.  We  cannot  know  everything.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  science  taught  as  it  should  be  taught.  We  are  afraid 
of  "science  falsely  so  called,"  half-fledged  speculations  of  vain 
men  about  the  works  of  God.  What  is  contended  for  is,  that 
there  be  no  divorce  between  God  and  his  works  ;  but  that  whilst 
the  teacher  unfolds  to  his  pupils  the  wonders  of  the  natural 
world  and  of  the  universe,  he  also  show  them  the  hand  that  made 
them  all,  and  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  of  God 
in  the  creation,  the  preservation,  and  the  government  of  the 
universe.  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  and  "all 
thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  0  Lord."  And  whoever  proposes 
to  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God  should  teach  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  and  by  his  works,  and  teach  also  that  "his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  The  silent  voice  of  these 
works  of  God  should  not  only  be  permitted  to  gain  entrance  to 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  ;  but  the  teacher  should  seek,  as  the  great 
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end  of  these  studies,  to  direct  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils 
to  what  these  works  declare,  and  thus  bring  these  rational  beings 
to  unite  with  the  irrational  creation  in  giving  glory  to  God. 
How  noble!  how  elevating!  how  healthful,  to  lead  the  inquiring 
minds  of  youth  on  through  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge  opening 
to  their  view,  in  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  all  others  relating  to  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  teach  them  to  see  God  in  all  things!  In 
this  way  they  might  learn  to  observe  for  themselves  and  see  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  power,  and  the  love  of  God  in  every 
leaf  and  flower  and  the  smallest  insect,  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
works  of  God.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we  fear  no  disagreement 
between  the  works  and  word  of  God ;  but  science  will  become 
"the  handmaid  of  religion."  If  it  be  not  done,  we  need  not 
wonder  if  science  arrays  itself  against  religion,  and  the  works  of 
God  be  used  to  prove  there  is  no  God. 

Third.  The  great  end  of  education  is  to  be  promoted  by  con- 
stantly teaching  the  young  that  it  is  their  j^rs^  duty,  as  well  as 
their  highest  interest  for  time  and  eternity^  to  bring  all  their 
talents  and  all  their  acquisitions  into  the  service  of  God,  and 
glorify  him  with  them  all ;  in  other  words,  that  the  chief  end 
of  their  existence  in  this  world  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever.  It  is  so,  and  all  should  be  taught  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
the  hardest  lesson  for  man  to  learn,  and  the  one  he  is  most  slow 
and  averse  to  learn.  For  this  very  reason  the  lesson  should  be 
given  early,  constantly,  and  perseveringly;  and  as  the  framers 
of  our  catechism  designed,  it  should  be  the  first  lesson  upon 
which  all  other  succeeding  lessons  should  hang  suspended,  so 
that  the  whole  course  of  education,  the  sum  of  all  attainments, 
shall  be  made  to  subserve  the  one  great  end — as  in  the  case  of  a 
converted  astronomer,  who,  when  asked  what  he  would  now 
do  with  his  favorite  science,  replied,  "I  am  now  bound  for 
heaven,  and  I  take  the  stars  in  my  way."  Here  is  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  stand  the 
test  in  the  last  solemn  day.  He  who  does  not  make  it  his  chief 
end  to  glorify  God  will  not  be  prepared  to  enjoy  him  forever, 
and  will  most  assuredly  miss  heaven  and  gain  eternal  perdition. 
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He  who  does  not  place  Christ  first  in  his  heart's  affections,  so 
that  the  current  of  his  life  is  controlled  by  love  to  Christ  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  please  him  in  opposition  to  the  flesh  or  the 
dearest  object  in  the  world,  cannot  be  a  true  disciple  of  Christ. 
"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  No  one  has  any  good  ground  to  hope  that  he  is  a 
Christian  unless  he  has  sincerely  from   the  heart  said  to  Jesus, 

"  Lord,  I  make  a  full  surrrender, 

Every  power  and  thought  he  thiue, 
Thine  entirely, 

Through  eternal  ages  thine." 

This  is  implied  in  the  profession  of  religion  by  every  one;  and 
he  who  docs  not  mean  it  practises  a  deception  on  himself,  or  the 
Church,   or  both.     Here  is  felt  to  be  the  great  want  of  the 
Church  at  the  present  time — a  want  of  this  entire  consecration  to 
God,  so  as  to  bring  "every  power  and  thought"  into  the  service 
of  God.    Here  is  the  lesson  we  need  to  learn  more  than  any  other. 
If  this   could   be  effectually  learned  so  as  to  be  practised,  all 
other  difficulties  would  be  removed.     There  would  then  be  no 
want  of  men  and  means  to  support  and  spread  the  gospel,  and 
the  world  would  soon  be  converted  to. God.     And  how  shall  we 
learn  the  lesson?     Some  vfill  say,   "Only  by  an  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God."     True;  but  God's   Spirit  ordinarily  works 
by  means,  and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  diligent  and  sincere 
use  of  these  means,  especially  his  word,  so  that  "whatsoever  a 
man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.     For  he  that  soweth  to  his 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to 
the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 
If  we  would  have  this   consecration   to  God,  our  children  must 
be  taught  it  to  be  their  duty  from  the  first  and  at  all  times.     It 
is  a  true  proverb,  and  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
common  sense,  "Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  you  must  put  into  her  schools."     If,  then,  we  would 
have  this  consecration  to  God  appear  in  the  Church,  we  must 
put  it  into  our  schools,  and  teach  children  and  youth,  and  all,  at 
home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  Church,  the  first  lesson  in  the 
catechism.     If  our  youth  are  taught,   by    the  motives  placed 
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before  them  as  inducements  to  diligence  in  study,  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  train  their  minds  for  the  sake  of  literary  honor 
or  for  selfish  and  worldly  ends,  most  assuredly  we  shall  see  them 
pursue  the  course  in  which  they  have  been  led  and  taught. 

It  may  be  said  that  unconverted  youth  do  not  recognise  this 
obligation,  and  therefore  you  cannot  make  the  glory  of  God  a 
ground  of  appeal  to  them  with  any  hope  of  success.  The  answer 
is :  For  this  very  reason  they  should  be  taught  that  it  is  their 
duty.  If  you  constantly  appeal  to  selfish  and  worldly  motives 
as  incitements  to  action,  they  will  never  learn  any  thing  better, 
never  rise  any  higher;  and  when  they  "join  the  Church"  you 
will  have  constantly  to  appeal  to  these  same  motives  to  get  them 
to  do  any  duty,  or  give  their  (?)  money.  But  teach  them  con- 
stantly that  the  glory  of  God  is  their  highest  end  and  best 
interest,  and  there  is  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
will  rise  to  it,  and  feel  that  they,  and  all  they  have,  belong  to 
God. 

We  are  aware  that  common  opinion  has  virtually  decided  that 
the  school  and  the  college  are  not  the  places  to  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  his  word,  and  in  his  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, and  also  the  duty  to  glorify  God;  but  these  things  are 
reserved  for  the  parents  at  home,  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in 
the  church,  and  that  on  the  Sabbath.  But  where  is  the  authority 
for  this  common  opinion  ?  Not  in  the  word  of  God,  most 
assuredly,  which  is  "  the  onli/  ride  which  God  hath  given  to 
direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  forever,"  and 
which  teaches  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  laws  is  the 
highest  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have 
charge  of  children  and  youth,  to  teach  this  knowledge  diligently, 
constantly,  and  perseveringly,  making  this  the  first  and  most 
important  matter.   See  Deut.  vi. 

Supposing  the  great  responsibility  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion does  rest  on  parents  primarily,  that  responsibility  is  assumed 
by  those  who  come  and  say  to  these  parents,  "Send  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  to  us  to  obtain  their  education."  And 
the  parents  are  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  have  the  same 
religious  training    which  it  is  their  duty  to   impart,    and  not 
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permit  Satan  to  have  some  two  or  three  or  four  years  of  the  most 
critical  part  of  their  lives  to  sow  his  seeds  of  evil.  This  common 
opinion  has  prevailed,  so  as  to  root  out  almost  all  religion  from 
the  literary  institutions  of  our  country.  So  true  is  it  that 
"an  ounce  of  custom  outweighs  a  ton  of  reason;"  and  we  may 
add,  even  though  that  reason  be  drawn  directly  from  the  word  of 
God.  Common  opinion  and  custom  have  their  origin  in  the 
world,  but  glide  into  the  Church,  and  lead  it  along,  and  by 
degrees  crush  out  its  vitality,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  world, 
until  nothing  is  left  except  the  form  of  religion.  This  is  a 
master  device  of  Satan  to  preserve  his  reign,  and  overthrow  the 
Church  of  God. 

We  have  some  notorious  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  colleges  in  our  country.  These  colleges  were  founded  by 
pious  individuals  "  to  furnish  men  for  the  ministry,  and  thus  to 
mould  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  nation."  Con- 
secrated money  was  expended  to  found  these  institutions  and 
carry  out  the  design.  But  Satan  laid  his  plan  also.  And  now 
these  powerful  influences  have  been  perverted  from  their  original 
design,  and  turned  against  religion  to  promote  infidelity  and 
error.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace  all  the 
steps  throughout  this  great  change.  We  may  not  do  this.  But 
we  can  see  the  main  strategem  practised  by  Satan  to  accomplish 
this  result.  This  was  by  degrees,  to  press  out  whatever  of  true 
religion  there  was  taught  in  these  colleges,  and  engross  the  time 
and  mind  with  secular  studies  for  worldly  ends,  and  to  promote, 
under  the  guise  of  free  inquiry,  doubts,  misgivings,  scepticism, 
and  open  error  and  infidelity. 

Pious  John  Newton  said,  "  The  best  way  to  keep  out  chaff*, 
is  to  fill  your  bushel  with  wheat."  When  once  these  colleges 
were  emptied  of  their  wheat,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that 
they  would  be  filled  with  chaff.  Hence  they  have  raised  up  a 
large  army  of  soldiers,  armed,  trained,  and  equipped,  to  go  forth 
openly  to  fight  the  devil's  battles  in  opposition  to  Jesus.  And 
these  soldiers  are  among  the  most  enlightened  classes,  leaders  in 
literature,  and  the  most  eflScient  in  Satan's  army  ;  the  more  so, 
because  of  their  talents,  learning,  and  respectability.     So  true 
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is  it,  that  unsanctified  learning  is  a  curse  both  to  the  possessor 
and  to  all  who  come  under  his  influence. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  the 
speaker  noticed  this  perversion  in  some  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  and  endeavored  to  account  for  it  by  the  predominance 
''given  to  scientific  rather  than  philosophical  or  classical  studies, 
since  the  former  tended  to  weaken  reliance  on  faith  or  intuition, 
and  promote  a  demand  for  demonstration,  and  was  hostile  to  the 
religious  frame  of  mind."  That  reverend  speaker  might  have 
found  a  better  solution  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
school  and  college,  and  teaching  science,  or  the  works  of  God, 
without  seeing  or  noticing  God  in  his  works.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  young  men,  puff*ed  up  with  their  little  knowledge,  should  go 
forth  with  infidel  tendencies,  when  for  three  or  four  years  they 
are  taught,  in  the  regular  college  curriculum,  nothing  positively 
about  the  God  of  the  Bible;  and  have  heard  their  teachers  talk- 
ing and  lecturing  about  the  "forces  of  nature"  and  the  "ope- 
ration of  natural  laws,"  without  ever  saying  one  word  about  the 
God  who  made  and  who  executes  these  laws,  and  who  gives  to 
nature  all  its  forces  every  moment,  or  it  would  have  none?  No 
wonder  men  are  atheists,  v/hen,  for  several  years,  they  are  taught 
constantly  that  "there  is  no  God,"  and  taught,  too,  by  those 
to  whom  they  look  for  instruction,  and  whom  they  are  taught  to 
reverence  and  believe!  No  wonder  "there  is  an  inherent  ten- 
dency to  rationalism  in  all  scholastic  institutions,"  when  God 
and  his  word,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  are  either  excluded 
altogether,  or  are  made  to  take  so  low  a  place  as  to  produce 
contempt  for  them  all ;  when  youth  are  taught  to  rely  more  on 
reason  than  on  the  word  of  God;  when  the  head  is  cultivated  to 
the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  heart. 

It  becomes  us  seriously  to  consider  what  are  the  tendencies  of 
our  own  institutions.  The  devices  of  Satan  are  so  subtle  that 
they  are  not  easily  seen.  At  the  present  time  there  is  almost  a 
furor  in  certain  circles  in  regard  to  what  is  called  secular  edu- 
cation. And  there  is  danger  lest  Satan  take  advantage  of  this 
and  get  the  Church  to  work  for  him  in  building  up  his  kingdom. 
Under  the  name  and  form  of  Christian  education,  the  Church 
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may  engage  in  training,  arming,  and  equipping  a  numerous  band' 
of  the  most  efficient  soldiers  for  the  devil,  to  do  battle  against 
Christ. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  go  sincerely  to  God's  word* 
and  see  what  it  teaches  us  to  do,  and  then  go  and  do  what  it 
directs.  This  we  have  endeavored  in  previous  pages  to  show. 
And  it  remains  for  us  to  ask  sincerely  and  Bolemnly — as  in  the 
presence  of  God  to  ask :  Since  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his 
word  and  his  works  is  the  highest  of  all  knowledge  and  the  most 
important  to  man,  and  since  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be  the  rule- 
of  all  man's  actions  and  the  great  end  of  all  his  aims,  and  since* 
any  soul  that  is  destitute  of  this  knowledge  and  not  governed  by 
this  motive  will  most  surely  perish  forever,  and  since  all  other 
attainments  will  avail  nothing  to  that  soul  without  the  knowledge- 
of  God,  are  our  schools  and  colleges  aiming  at  these  as  their 
main  design,  and  using  the  means  to  attain  these  ends? 

We  make  this  inquiry  not  of  those  institutions  which  are  out- 
side of  our  control,  but  of  those  established  by  Presbyterian 
people,  with  money  professedly  consecrated  to  God,  and  to  edu»- 
cate  and  train  our  own  children  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the 
Lord.  We  here  do  not  presume  to  answer  this  inquiry  positively 
and  directly  in  regard  to  any  of  these  institutions. 

We  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  speak  ivhat  we  do  know  in 
regard  to  one  college.  In  that  college  course  proper,  religion, 
the  knowledge  of  God,  had  very  little  place  compared  with  what 
was  wholly  secular  of  this  world.  The  only  lessons  about  religion^ 
except  moral  philosophy,  were  given  to  be  studied  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  recited  on  Monday  morning  before  breakfast,  which  to- 
dignified  juniors  and  *' grave  and  reverend  seniors"  was  an 
unpleasant  condescension  after  they  had  escaped  these  morning 
recitations  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  had  no  place  in  the  regular  recitations  during  the  week. 
And  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  God — the  sciences — God  was 
not  made  known  as  the  author  of  these  works,  nor  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  shown  in  their  formation,  preservation,  and 
government,  except  a  few  times  by  the  Professor  of  Astronomy^, 
enough  to  show  how  effectively  all  these  sciences  might  be  used. 
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to  impress  the  young  with  grand,  reverential,  and  noble  thoughts 
of  God,  their  Creator  and  Preserver.  In  the  classics  was  taught 
the  knowledge  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Home,  but  never  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  only  living  and  true  God,  where  there  was 
such  a  good  opportunity  of  contrasting  his  character  with  that 
ascribed  to  these  senseless  vanities  teeming  with  wickedness  and 
licentiousness.  Then,  as  to  the  motives  presented  before  the 
mind  to  diligence  in  study,  the  prime  motive  constantly  held  up 
was  literary  honor.  This  powerful  stimulant  was  administered 
at  every  recitation,  in  every  exercise,  and  the  performance  of 
every  college  duty.  So  practised  did  the  eye  of  some  become 
that  it  could  trace  the  motion  of  the  professor's  pencil  as  it 
marked  the  value  of  each  recitation  and  tell  that  value.  As 
well  as  can  be  remembered,  the  students  were  never  told  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  bring  all  their  attainments  into  the  service  of 
'God  and  glorify  him  with  their  all,  unless  it  were  in  a  sermon  on 
^the  Sabbath.  Literary  and  scientific  attainments  were  the  almost 
•sole  objects  of  ardent  pursuit,  and  "excelsior"  was  the  motto 
tthat  rang  and  reverberated  through  those  halls  of  learning, 
"whilst  genius  and  talent  were  worshipped  and  crowned  with  the 
highest  honors,  although  residing  in  minds  and  hearts  which 
ihated  God  and  his  word  and  teemed  with  wickedness  and  pol- 
lution. 

Now  is  it  any  wonder  that  students,  in  a  three  or  four  years' 
•course,  learned  to  esteem  secular  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  or 
for  selfish  or  worldly  ends,  far  above  the  knowledge  of  God?  Is 
■'it  any  wonder  that  the  Bible  and  religion  took  a  low  place  in 
'their  estimation  when  the  lowest  place  was  assigned  to  them  in 
the  regular  course  of  studies,  and  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
guided  by  the  word  of  God  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  worldly 
literature  took  the  highest  place,  when  hour  after  hour  was  spent 
in  lecturing  on  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare  and  other  similar 
authors,  and  scarcely  a  word  uttered  in  regard  to  the  beauties, 
the  sublimities,  and  the  value  of  the  Bible?  Recurring  to  the 
proverb,  "Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  you  must  put  into  her  schools,"  we  can  see  its  truth 
exeniphfied  in  our  country  and  in  the  Church.     We  look  abroad 
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€very  where,  and  we  see  worldliness  in  its  various  forms  occupy- 
ing a  high  and  prominent  position  even  in  the  Church.  Worldly- 
literature  is  placed  above  religious  literature  by  a  very  large 
portion  of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  people  of  God.  And  a 
person  is  esteemed  intelligent,  not  from  his  knowledge  of  God, 
but  of  secular  learning  and  literature,  and  that  too  often  the 
most  light  and  trashy.  From  every  quarter  we  hear  the  same 
complaint  of  worldliness  and  indifference  to  vital  religion,  If 
any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  these  complaints  let  him  look  at  the 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  money  expended  by  professors 
of  religion  for  their  own  religious  privileges,  or  contributed  for 
others,  whilst  large  amounts  are  freely  expended  for  worldly 
show  and  sinful  amusements  and  sensual  gratifications.  The 
body  is  pampered,  whilst  the  soul  is  starved.  There  are  many 
many  who  expend  far  more  for  their  tobacco  or  some  other  inju- 
rious indulgence  than  for  the  gospel  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
case  of  one  family  which  expended  sixty  dollars  for  tobacco  and 
not  a  dollar  to  support  their  minister,  though  four  or  five  of  that 
family  were  members  of  the  Church,  is  not  a  solitary  case. 
Such  facts  tell  the  real  state  of  things.  Men  ordinarily  expend 
voluntarily  the  most  money  for  what  they  esteem  the  most 
valuable.  There  are  those  who  willingly  expend  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  a  mere  worldly  education  with  no  religion  in  it,  who 
have  scarcely  a  dollar  to  spare  for  religious  books  or  religious 
papers  for  these  same  children. 

These  diVQ facts:  and  taking  these  facts  and  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  above  quoted,  we  may  learn  what  things  are  being 
put  into  our  schools  without  going  to  each  one  and  making 
particular  inquiries.  May  we  not  conclude  that  the  college 
above  mentioned  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  the  case  generally  ? 
That  college  was  a  Presbyterian  institution,  nine  of  whose 
teachers  were  Presbyterian  ministers;  and  we  write  these  things 
from  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  such  teaching  is  wrong, 
and  not  at  all  from  any  unpleasant  remembrance  in  regard  to 
any  one  of  them.  From  them  all  we  received  the  kindest  treat- 
ment. 

From  what  we  know  of  most  of  our  institutions  of  learning, 
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we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
that  college  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  all  our  institutions. 
The  superior  place  and  the  more  abundant  honors  assigned  to 
mere  secular  learning,  put  it  far  above  the  knowledge  of  God; 
whilst  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session  and  of  the 
whole  course,  selfish  ambition,  worldly  honor,  literary  distinction, 
and  worldly  ends,  are  the  motives  held  constantly  before  the 
mind  to  induce  diligence  in  study  and  to  make  superior  attain- 
ments. We  gather  these  facts  from  the  printed  catalogues  of 
these  various  institutions,  and  from  the  reports  of  those  who 
attend  their  examinations.  These  tell  us  of  the  various  prizes 
awarded  for  literary  distinction  which  had  been  held  before  the 
mind's  eye  during  the  whole  session  and  made  the  grand  motive 
to  study,  thus  putting  selfish  and  worldly  ends  far  above  the 
glory  of  God  as  the  chief  end  of  man.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  we  have  in  our  country  and  in  the  Church  a  bountiful  har- 
vest of  such  worldly  fruits,  since  there  is  such  a  bountiful  sowing 
of  the  seeds  of  worldliness.  Wc  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  so 
difiicult  to  get  professors  of  religion  to  rise  up  to  the  Bible 
standard  of  religion  and  consecrate  themselves  and  all  they  have 
to  God,  when  they  have  been  taught  all  their  lives  that  some 
worldly  end  is  the  cJitpf  end  of  man. 

Is  there  not  much  of  what  is  termed  secular  learning  which  not 
only  is  not.,  but  cannot  be,  consecrated  to  God  ?  Witness  the  time, 
the  money,  and  the  labor  expended  in  the  attainment  and  practice 
of  secular  music,  which  Webster  defines  as  "any  music  or  songs 
not  adapted  to  sacred  uses;"  whilst  sacred  music  has  scarcely  a 
place  in  the  school.  And  is  not  that  definition  correct?  Just 
think  of  attempting  to  praise  God,  or  in  any  way  to  glorify  him^ 
in  the  performance  of  a  waltz  !  or  of  writing  holiness  to  the  Lord 
upon  a  book  of  secular  music!  IIow  few  persons  bring  their 
attainments  in  music  into  the  service  of  God,  or  even  design  to 
do  so !  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  that  such  a  thing  should 
be  expected  or  required,  and  be  ready  to  pronounce  it  as  being 
righteous  overmuch.  But  let  us  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  God's 
wford,  our  only  rule.  Is  the  injunction,  "Whether  therefore  ye 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  a 
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mere  play  upon  words?     If  "every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment," 
shall  idle  songs  and  idle  music  be  exempt  from  that  account  ? 
I)ut  much  of  secular  music  is  not  merely  idle;  it  works;  and 
since  it  does  not  work  for  Christ,  it  most  surely  work  against 
him.  Matt.  xii.  30.     Music,  even  without  words,  is  not  merely 
"a  concord  of  sweet  sounds."     It  expresses  and  conveys  senti- 
inent  which  is  felt  by  every  one  who  has  any  *' music  in  his 
soul."     And  the  sentiment  expressed  by  secular  music  is  wholly 
"of  this  world,"  and  tends  to  promote  worldliness.     How  is  it 
that   dancing  has    already  gotten    into  the   Church,   and   sits 
securely  there  with  little  fear  of  being  turned  out,  especially 
those  most  objectionable  forms  of  it  so  prevalent  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society  ?     Has  not  the  constant  practice  of  waltzes, 
polkas,  gallopades,  etc.,  for  years  had  something  to  do  with  its 
introduction  and  popularity?     Some  one  has  said  "Let  me  make 
the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who   makes  its  laws," 
thus  asserting  the  power  of  music  in  forming  the  character  and 
habits  of  a  people.     Under  the  guise  of  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence, and  receiving  the  sanction  of  Christians  as  a  part  of  Chris- 
tian education,  this  worldly  music  has  filled  the  youthful  mind 
with  its  peculiar  sentiments ;  so  that  the  taste,  the  disposition, 
and  the  character,  have  been  largely  formed  by  them,  and  only 
want  the  opportunity  or  the  occasion  for  their  manifestation  in 
the  dance.     This  is  a  master  device  of  Satan  for  the  introduction 
of  worldliness  into  the   Church  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  it 
respectability  and  security  there.     With  many  no  argument  will 
avail  to  convince  that  there  is  wrong  in  it.     Custom  sways  the 
sceptre,  and  all,  even  ministers  of  the  gospel,  must  yield  to  its 
demands,  or  be  counted  as  opposed  to  intelligence  and  refinement 
and  entirely  "behind  the  times."     And  this  is  done  right  in  the 
face  of  these  declarations  of  God's  word:  "The  friendship  (love) 
of  the  world  is  enmity  against  God;"  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon ;"  and  "  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  is  this :    Secular  learn- 
ang,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  selfish  and  worldly  ends,  is  exalted 
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far  above  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  God  as  man's 
chief  end.  Our  common  education  is  far  more  for  time  than 
eternity  ;  far  more  for  the  body  than  the  soul.  Worldly  litera- 
ture stands  far  above  that  which  pertains  to  vital,  heart  religion. 
If  any  are  disposed  to  deny  this,  we  refer  to  the  facts  which 
abound  every  where.  Our  catechism  is  right,  and  our  theology 
is  scriptural,  in  teaching  that  "man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  enjoy  him  forever."  But  let  us  remember  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  possible  as  for  us  to  write  "holiness  to  the  Lord" 
on  all  our  attainments  and  possessions,  and  then  oifer  them  all 
in  sacrifice  to  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  So  deceitful 
is  the  human  heart — "  deceitful  above  all  tliing-s  and  desperately 
wicked." 

It  remains  to  specify,  more  particularly,  some  of  the  evib 
resulting  from  the  undue  exaltation  of  secular  over  sacred  learn- 
ing;  and  this  at  the  risk  of  being  criticised  for  some  repetition.. 

1.  TIlc  Bible  is  neglected.  A  lower  place  is  assigned  to  it  than 
to  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  It  matters  not  that  men 
sai/  they  esteem  the  Bible  above  all  other  books,  whilst  they  read 
it,  study  it,  and  talk  about  its  great  truths  less  than  they  do- 
secular  literature.  Their  conduct  contradicts  their  words  and 
tells  the  truth.  The  result,  the  fact,  is,  there  is  much  ignorance 
of  Bible~tfi^h  where  there  is  much  intelligence  in  regard  tO' 
worldly  literature;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  ability  and  readi- 
ness of  such  persons  to  converse  freely  and  fluently  on  the 
latter,  whilst  a  very  little  time  and  few  words  are  suflicient  for 
religious  conversation.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  Bible  truth,  and  also  a  want  of  taste  for  such 
conversation.  "For  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  Matt.  xii.  34.  That  which  fills  the  mind  and 
heart  will  find  expression  in  w^ords. 

2.  The  undue  exaltation  of  mere  secular  learning  over  the 
knowledge  of  God  puts  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  "Knowledge  puffeth  up."  1.  Cor.  viii.  1. 
And  that  conceit  of  wisdom  and  pride  of  intellect  resulting 
from  mere  secular  learning,  must  be  brought  down  before  the- 
soul  can  be  saved.     "Let  no  man  deceive  himselL     If  any  man 
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among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is. 
foolishness  with  God."  1  Cor.  iii.  18.  Such  a  spirit  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  confess  sin,  repent 
of  it,  receive  Christ,  and  live  wholly  for  God.  The  highest, 
wisest,  most  honorable  and  powerful  of  this  world,  must  come- 
and  take  the  same  low  place  as  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant. 
They  must  humble  themselves  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  or  they  cannot  enter  therein.  No  one  is  so  hard 
to  approach  on  the  subject  of  the  soul's  salvation  as  the  worldly 
wise.  He  claims  to  be  able  to  think  for  himself,  and  will  permit 
no  one  to  press  on  him  his  duty;  and  he  is  the  most  averse  to- 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  method  of  salvation.  It  is  hard  for 
him  to  humble  himself,  so  as  sincerely  to  say,  "I  have  sinned," 
and  pray,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Hence  God's 
word  declares  that  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called."  1  Cor.  i^  26.  Most 
fearful  truth  ! 

Another  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  soul  is  placed,  or  at 
least  cultivated,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  unconverted  by  the 
motives  presented  before  him  to  induce  diligence  and  high  attain- 
ments in  learning.  These  are  selfish  and  altogether  worldly, 
leading  to  a  desire  for  the  praise  of  nien  more  than  the  praise  of 
God.  Jesus  asserts  this  difficulty  in  the  strongest  language — 
"  How  can  ye  believe  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only?"  John  v.  44. 
And  this  difficulty  was  exemplified  in  some  of  the  chief  rulers 
who  professed  to  believe  on  Jesus,  but  "  did  not  confess  him,  lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue;  for  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  John.  xii.  43. 
And  if  we  will  observe  closely,  we  shall  see  how  many  are  hin- 
dered by  it ;  and  also  see  many  professors  of  religion  constantly 
displeasing  God  in  order  to  please  men  and  get  glory  from  them. 
They  are  borne  along  by  popular  custom  to  conform  to  the 
world,  and  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  God's  word  will  not 
awail  to  turn  them  from  their  ways.  They  will  seek  the  praise 
of  men,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  God's  favor,  the  loss  of  heaven, 
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and  the  loss  of  the  soul.  They  have  been  taught  in  the  school 
and  college  that  this  worldly  distinction  is  of  the  highest  value; 
and  in  after  life  they  show  that  the  lesson  has  been  well  learned, 
for  its  fruit  appears  in  all  they  do. 

Wo  read  of  the  desolations  caused  by  the  ambition  of  Alex- 
ander or  Napoleon,  and  see  something  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
sin.  We  hear  of  some  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who, 
in  order  to  be  popular  and  get  glory  of  men,  depart  from  the 
truth  and  embrace  gross  error,  and  preach  it ;  and  we  denounce 
'both  them  and  their  sin  ;  and  yet  in  our  schools  and  colleges  we 
are  cultivating  in  our  children  and  youth  the  same  disposition 
which  led  these  men  to  such  conduct.  We  call  the  germ  "laud- 
.able  emulation  ;"  but  when  fully  grown  it  is  that  selfish,  cruel, 
insatiable  ambition  which  would  lay  a  world  in  ruins  in  order  to 
rise  on  these  ruins  and  be  called  great ;  or  cause  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  to  destroy  his  own  soul,  and  draw  after  him  thou- 
. sands  of  other  souls  down  to  eternal  perdition. 

3.  Another  evil  resulting  from  putting  secular  learning  above 
the  knowledge  of  God,  is  seen  in  the  too  great  respect  paid  to 
the  persons  and  opinions  of  sceptics  and  infidels,  because  they 
,are  men  of  learning  and  science.  They  boldly  demand  that 
science  teaches  truth  contrary  to  the  Bible  ;  and  the  friends  of 
religion  are  ready  to  concede  too  much  to  their  opinions,  as  if 
they  were  certainly  true ;  and  go  to  work  to  make  a  new  trans- 
lation, or  give  a  new  interpretation  of  some  passage  in  the  word 
of  God  which  has  been  assailed,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with 
these  often  half-fledged  opinions  of  men  who  ivish  to  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  false.  This  gives  them  a  standing  and  influence 
they  otherwise  would  never  have.  Many  infidel  books  would 
soon  perish  if  the  friends  of  religion,  and  the  religious  press, 
would  pass  them  by  unnoticed.  These  men  want  to  be  noticed, 
even  if  it  be  by  the  strongest  opposition.  It  is  on  such  food 
that  they  live.  No  man,  who  knows  much  of  human  nature, 
will  stultify  himself  by  supposing  that  sceptics  have  any  design 
of  good,  or  of  knowing  the  truth.  Literary  honor,  literary 
pleasure  and  vanity,  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  vain  fancies; 
and  this  vanity  is  fed  by  the  sensation  produced  by  their  theo- 
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ries.  "A  German  has  just  given  a  catalogue  of  publications  on 
the  subject  of  Darwinism  which  takes  up  twelve  closely-printed 
pages,  and  the  list  is  necessarily  very  deficient."  How  gratify- 
ing this  must  be  to  the  author  of  the  theory  !  We  should  put 
the  same  value  on  these  men  and  their  wisdom  which  God  puts 
on  them.  Their  wisdom  is  foolishness  with  God,  and  they  are 
fools  in  the  sight  of  God.  Lorenzo  Dow  said  "that  man,  in 
regard  to  the  blessings  of  God,  was  like  the  hog  gathering  up 
the  acorns  under  the  tree,  but  never  looking  up  to  see  whence 
they  came."  David  used  the  same  illustration  in  regard  to  men 
who  were  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  "Man  that  is  in 
honor,  and  understandeth  not,  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish." 
Ps.  xlix.  20.  And  God  himself  declared  that  such  were  more 
senseless  than  the  dull  ox  or  the  stupid  ass.  Is.  i.  3.  And  some 
of  them  show  that  this  is  true  by  endeavoring  to  prove  their  own 
origin,  as  not  from  God,  but  from  a  baboon,  or  some  other  more 
degraded  animal.  Let  us  esteem  them  and  their  theories  accord- 
ingly. If  we  will  put  the  Bible  in  its  proper  place,  and  teach 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  word  and  in  his  works,  we  need  not 
fear  much  from  infidelity.  "Fill  the  bushel  with  wheat,  and  you 
will  keep  out  the  chaff."  Satan  is  ever  ready  to  enter  into  a  truce 
with  the  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  fully  consenting 
to  their  going  abroad  to  lecture  against  infidelity,  provided  they 
will  keep  the  Bible  out  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at 
home,  and  give  him  full  scope  to  sow  his  seeds  in  the  minds  of 
youth;  for  he  knows  that  these  lectures  will  not  reach  many 
outside  of  those  who  agree  with  the  lecturer.  "Error  flies  on 
wings,  whilst  truth  crawls  on  the  ground."  We  once  listened  to 
a  lecture  designed  to  refute  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of  La  Place, 
which  was  better  adapted  to  substantiate  that  theory,  in  the  de- 
praved human  heart,  than  to  refute  it.  There  are  many  persons 
who  would  die  in  blissful  ignorance  of  some  of  these  infidel 
theories  if  they  were  not  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  friends 
of  religion  and  treated  with  so  much  respect  because  they  are 
the  deductions  of  science.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which 
appears  the  most  foolish,  those  men  who  contend  for  man*s  origin 
in  some  of  the  lower  creatures,  or  the  friends  of  religion  who, 
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with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  pay  so  much  respect  to  such 
absurdities.  Geologists  have  demanded  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  to  suit  the  discoveries  of  science.  The  friends  of  the  Bible 
yielded  so  far  as  to  render  the  fourth  commandment  an  absurdity 
by  substituting  "seven  thousand  years"  in  the  place  of  the  word 
day,  and  instead  of  "six  days  shalt  thou  labor,"  read  "forty-two 
thousand  years  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,"  etc.,  "for 
in  forty-two  thousand  years  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth 
and  rested  seven  thousand  years."  But  just  as  this  concession 
is  made,  another  geologist  dredges  the  ocean  and  finds  deposits 
being  made  at  the  present  time  which  have  been  assigned  to 
several  distinct  periods  millions  of  ages  apart,  and  all  in  the 
same  locality.  The  origin  of  this  too  great  respect  and  these 
concessions  is  the  higher  place  and  higher  value  given  to  worldly 
wisdom  above  the  wisdom  of  God.  Infidelity,  under  the  garb  of 
science,  is  seeking  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  true  religion 
and  Christian  revelation.  The  attacks  of  scepticism  are  not 
alwaj'S  against  the  whole  Bible  openly  and  avowedly,  but  parts 
of  it;  and  this  by  insinuating  that  the  discoveries  of  science  reveal 
facts  which  are  contrary  to  those  facts  asserted  in  the  Bible  to 
be  true;  as  for  example,  the  creation  and  the  origin  of  man. 
With  the  most  consummate  boldness,  sceptics  demand,  in  the 
name  of  science,  full  assent  to  their  theories  as  ascertained  cer- 
tainties, to  which  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  must  yield.  And 
the  friends  of  the  Bible,  out  of  their  great  respect  for  science, 
are  ready  to  concede  to  these  demands  and  seek  to  reconcile  the 
Bible  with  these  theories,  and  interpret  its  teaching  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  science.  There  is  some  word  or  passage  that 
must  be  altered;  some  unsightly  stone  in  the  edifice  which  must 
be  removed.  Satan  knows,  and  sceptics  know,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  ought  to  know,  that  this  and  that  stone  sought  to 
be  removed  is  the  keystone  of  some  arch,  which  being  removed, 
the  whole  edifice  will  fall.  Let  us  not  aid  in  this  ruinous  work 
by  excluding  the  Bible  from  our  schools  and  conceding  to  every 
whim  of  "science  falsely  so  called."  True  science  in  the  sense 
of  what  is  to  be  known  of  the  works  of  God  and  of  what  is  already 
certainly  known  never  contradicts  the  word  of  God.    But  science, 
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in  the  sense  of  some  men's  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  works 
and  their  false  theories,  may,  and  often  does,  oppose  itself  to  the 
teachings  of  the  word  of  God. 

4.  The  overvaluing  of  secular  learning  above  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  4;ending  towards  rendering  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
of  no  effect.  It  does  this  by  displacing  the  simple,  plain,  pointed, 
powerful  truths  of  the  gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  putting  in  their 
stead  the  devices  of  man's  wisdom,  both  in  regard  to  matter  and 
manner.  In  some  localities  certain  preachers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  Bible  merely  to  get  a  short  text  for  a  motto  on 
which  to  found  a  philosophical  essay,  political  harangue,  or  sen- 
sational discourse  upon  some  passing  event.  Lately,  however, 
we  learn  that  some  dispense  with  even  the  text.  We  may  look 
with  indifference  on  such  a  perversion  of  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
or  denounce  it  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  doing 
the  same ;  but  the  same  influences  are  at  work  amongst  us  to 
produce  the  same  results.  Under  the  pretext  of  literary  taste 
the  world  demands  sermons  learned,  eloquent,  ornate,  beautifully 
hovering  around  and  over  the  truths  of  religion ;  not  such  as  will 
make  them  feel  uneasy  in  their  sins,  but  such  as  will  permit  them 
to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  Church  requires  her  ministers  to  yield  to  this  demand  in 
order  to  draw  a  congregation.  And  that  minister  who  yields 
and  succeeds  in  wreathing  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  flowers, 
so  as  to  deprive  it  of  both  edge  and  point,  is  made  to  hear  shouts 
of  applause  to  which  he  is  not  altogether  indifferent ;  for  he  has 
been  taught  that  literary  honor  is  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
it  is  hard,  very  hard,  for  him  to  unlearn  the  lessons  so  long  and 
so  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind.  There  are  some  ministers 
who  have  to  be  chastised  severely  and  constantly,  and  that  for 
years,  by  the  Master,  in  order  to  keep  down  this  unholy  ambition, 
this  seeking  to  please  men  rather  than  God;  and  they  almost 
despair  of  ever  being  permitted  to  do  any  good,  because  when- 
ever God  makes  use  of  them  to  do  a  little  service  they  are  ready 
to  take  the  glory  all  to  self  and  give  little  or  none  to  God.  Thus 
the  gospel  becomes  of  no  effect.  The  solemn  truths  of  the  gospel 
are  preached  and  heard  as  if  they  were  merely  themes  for  the 
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display  of  the  preacher'^  talents  and  the  pleasure  of  his  hearers. 
From  these  very  sources  we  are  in  danger  of  "  dying  of  respec- 
tability." Our  undue  devotion  to  secular  learning  is  crushing 
out  the  very  life  of  religion,  whilst  in  both  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  there  is  a  sad  want  of  the  knowledge  of  ^God  in  his 
word  and  his  works.  One  of  England's  best  preachers  has  made 
this  strong  declaration,  "Let  knowledge  be  generally  diffused, 
and  the  fear  of  God  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  you  have 
done  the  same  for  a  country  as  if  you  had  laid  the  gunpowder 
under  its  every  institution ;  there  needs  only  the  igniting  of  a 
match,  and  the  land  shall  be  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  all 
that  is  glorious  and  venerable."  (Melville.)  This  language  is 
not  too  strong.  We  can  see  it  verified  in  regard  to  true  religion 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  where  nothing  is  left  of  religion 
except  the  outward  form,  niade  beautiful  and  respectable  to  suit 
a  progressive  age  in  its  taste  and  high  esteem  for  mere  secular 
learning  and  literature.  We  are  in  danger  from  the  same  cause. 
Most  certainly  there  is  danger  of  our  spiritual  death  when  that 
is  called  Christian  education  which  has  nothing  of  religion  in  it, 
except  that  it  is  imparted  by  Christian  men  and  women.  And  when 
we  are  dead,  God  will  write  of  us,  as  he  did  of  Israel,  "My  people 
are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge."  Hosea  iv.  6.  The  high- 
est intellectual  culture,  not  consecrated  to  God,  increases  the 
responsibility  of  the  possessor,  and  his  power  for  evil ;  and  also 
renders  that  person  all  the  more  sensitive  to  the  miseries  of  the 
world  of  woe,  if  he  be  finally  lost,  as  well  as  increases  those 
miseries.  There  are  but  two  classes  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God: 
his  friends  and  his  enemies;  those  who  are  gathering  for  Christ, 
and  those  who  are  scattering  abroad.  The  training  of  youth 
in  the  school,  is  training  each  class  for  the  part  he  is  to  take  in 
the  great  contest,  either  for  or  against  Christ.  That  teaching 
which  does  not  seek  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  God  and  does 
not  teach  the  duty  of  serving  God  with  all  the  attainments  made, 
is  not  merely  deficient — it  is  wrong;  for  it  is  training  and  arming 
Christ's  enemies  for  a  more  efficient  opposition  to  his  kingdom, 
and  renders  them  more  powerful  in  aiding  Satan  in  his  work. 
The  man  who  makes  and  sells  arms  to  the  enemies  of  his  country 
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in  time  of  war,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  himself  counted  an  enemy 
and  is  esteemed  and  treated  accordingly,  for  he  most  effectually 
aids  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Th-ere  is  then  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility resting  on  those  who  teach  in  our  schools  when  the  most 
numerous  class  in  these  schools  may  be  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
They  may  be  doing  fearful  work  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and /or  that  of  Satan. 

In  view  of  these  solemn  truths,  we  repeat  that  we  plead  that 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  word  and  in  his  works  may  have  a 
higher  place  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning;  and  that  all  our 
youth  maybe  taught  their  duty  to  make  the  glory  of  God  their  chief 
end  in  all  their  attainments.     If  "true  education  is  not  merely 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  learning  how  to  use  it,"  we 
ask  what  higher,  nobler,  more  important  use  can  be  made  of  it 
than  to  glorify  God  with  it  all  and  thus  be  fitted  to  enjoy  him 
forever?     And  what  better  rule  to  direct  us  how  to  glorify  and 
enjoy  him  than  that  rule,  that  only  rule,  which  God  himself  has 
given  for  this  very  purpose  ?    If  the  knowledge  of  God  be  eternal 
life,  whilst  the  want  of  it  is  eternal  death,  most  surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  make  it  their  chief  aim  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  all  who  are  committed  to  their  instruction,  and 
who  may  never  obtain  it  elsewhere.     If  all  worldly  wisdom,  even 
the  very  highest  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  be  worthless, 
when  the  soul  is  lost  for  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  most 
assuredly  it  is  folly  to  seek  the  former  and  neglect  the  latter.     If 
the  soul  be  more  valuable  than  the  body,  eternity  more  impor- 
tant than  time,  the  things  of  God  far  better  than  the  things  of 
this  world,  the  service  of  God  better   than   the  service  of  the 
devil,  then  let  us  educate  our  children,  not  for  this  world,  not  for 
time,  not  for  Satan,  but  for  God,  for  eternity,  for  the  bliss  and 
glory  of  heaven.     Let  us,  not  in  theory,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact, 
in  reality,  and  as  i\iQ  first  thing,  teach  our  children  at  home,  in 
the  school,  aind  in  the  Church,  that  "man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  him  forever." 
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ARTICLE   V. 


SUSTENTATION. 


The  sustentation  scheme,  a  term  with  which  our  readers  are 
now  perfectly  familiar,  was  inaugurated  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  its  meeting  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  the  winter  of  1866, 
and  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  what  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions.  It  was  not 
intended  to  do  away  with  the  work  of  domestic  missions  by  any 
means;  but  as  the  control  of  that  work  was  thereafter  to  be  recog- 
nised as  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  presbyteries  and 
their  committees  of  missions,  and  as  it  was  to  be  chief  office  of 
sustentation  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
on,  as  well  as  to  help  in  the  support  of  feeble  churches,  there 
was  great  propriety  in  adopting  this  new  term.  As  it  proposes 
to  help  in  sustaining  feeble  churches  and  carrying  on  the  mis- 
sionary work,  it  is  simply  an  agency  for  sustentation.  Presby- 
terial  committees,  inasmuch  as  they  control  and  direct  the  work 
of  missions,  are  not  properly  committees  of  sustentation,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  but  committees  of  domestic  missions. 

The  Sustentation  Committee  is  a  central  financial  and  advisory 
agency,  intended  to  receive  all  the  funds  raised  throughout  the 
Church  to  sustain  feeble  churches,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  missions 
and  church  erection,  and  to  disburse  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Church  in  accordance  with  rules  and  by-laAvs  given 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  this  purpose,  and  in  concert  and 
cooperation  with  the  presbyteries  or  their  committees  of  missions. 
By  this  arrangement  the  most  intimate  relationship  is  established 
between  the  Central  Committee  and  the  various  presbyterial 
committees  throughout  the  Church.  The  chairman  of  every 
presbyterial  committee  is  a  corresponding  member  of  fhe  Central 
Committee ;  and  in  this  way  the  latter  committee  is  made  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  wants  and  condition  of  every  portion 
of  the  Church,  and  can  therefore  disburse  the  fund  committed  to 
its  care,  not  only  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  but  so  as  to  pro- 
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mote  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  whole  Church.  It  is 
difficult,  to  see  how  any  wiser,  more  scriptural,  or  more  effective 
scheme  could  possibly  be  devised ;  and  if  our  people  will  only 
have  the  patience,  the  perseverance,  the  wisdom,  and  the  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  to  carry  it  into  full  and  practical  effect,  it 
must,  under  the  favoring  hand  of  Almighty  God,  not  only  place 
our  beloved  Church  on  a  solid  and  broad  foundation,  but  make 
it  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  effective  bodies  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

The  sustentation  scheme  was  called  into  existence  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  our  churches  at  the  close 
of  the  war.     Previously  there  had  been  no  need  for  any  special 
agency  of  the  kind.     Such  churches  as  then  needed  help  were 
those  that  had  not  risen  above  the  missionary  status^  and  were 
provided  for  by  existing  missionary  organisations.     But  at  the 
close  of  the  war  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  all  our  churches 
were  left  in  a  completely  prostrated  and  helpless  condition,  so 
that  the  great  want  of  the  time  was  an  agency  that  could  sustain 
and  keep  alive  these  churches  through  the  trying  crisis  they 
were  called  to  pass.     The  missionary  or  aggressive  work  had  to 
occupy  a  secondary  and  subordinate  place  for  the  time  being; 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  this  has  continued  to  be  the  case  up  to 
the  present  time.     The  general  scheme,  however,  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  aggressive  work  shall  occupy  the  most 
important  position  ;  and  the  Committee  has  spared  no  pains  to 
get  all  our  prostrated  churches  on  their  feet  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  united  strength   of  the  whole  Church  may  be 
directed  mainly  to  assaults  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness.     It 
will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  we  can  withdraw  altogether, 
or  even  lessen  materially,  our  efforts  in  the  way  of  sustaining 
feeble  churches.     We  must  strengthen  every  post  as  we  advance, 
or  our  conquests  will  be  of  questionable  advantage.     Unless  our 
settled  mijiisters  are  sufficiently  well  supported  to  enable  them 
to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  all  our 
aggressive  movements  must  necessarily  be  irregular  and  ineffec- 
tive.    Many  untoward  circumstances  have  combined  to  retard 
the  recuperation  of  the  Southern  country  generally;  and  until  a 
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more  favorable  day  dawns  upon  the  land,  our  crippled  and  impov- 
erished churches  will  not  be  able  to  support  their  pastors  as  they 
ought  to  be  supported. 

The  powers  confided  to  the  Sustentation  Committee  by  the 
constitution  are  strictly  financial  and  advisory.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  latter,  it  may,  when  requested  to  do  so,  aid  presbyteries 
in  procuring  ministers  and  missionaries;  afford  aid  in  transferring 
ministers  from  one  field  of  labor  to  another;  keep  the  churches 
informed  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  work;  and  report  to 
the  Assembly  from  year  to  year  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
various  departments  of  labor  committed  to  its  care.  But  the 
chief  function  of  the  Sustentation  Committee  is  to  decide,  in 
view  of  all  the  claims  brought  before  it  by  the  various  presby- 
terial  committees,  how  the  general  fund  may  be  so  disbursed  as 
to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  Church.  This  is  a 
very  difiicult  and  delicate  task,  and  not  only  requires  sound 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  great 
kindness  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  general  fund.  Whilst  the  functions  of  the 
Central  Committee  are  strictly  financial  and  advisory,  all  eccle- 
siastical control  is  lodged  strictly  in  the  hands  of  presbyteries, 
or  in  such  committees  of  missions  as  they  may  appoint  to  carry 
out  their  behests.  It  is  for  the  presbyteries,  or  their  committees 
of  missions,  to  decide  what  churches  in  their  bounds  are  entitled 
to  receive  aid  from  the  Central  Committee ;  to  appoint  mission- 
aries or  evangelists,  direct  their  labors  and  receive  their  reports; 
so  also  it  is  incumbent  on  the  presbyteries  to  see  that  every 
church  within  their  bounds  is  not  only  doing  its  duty  in  support- 
ing its  pastor,  but  in  contributing,  according  to  its  ability,  to  the 
general  fund,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  schemes  of  benevolence 
authorised  by  the  General  Assembly.  Nor  is  it  less  the  duty  of 
the  Presbytery  to  see  that  every  pastor,  who  is  properly  sup- 
ported by  his  people,  is  devoting  his  energies  mainly  to  their 
spiritual  improvement.  From  the  above,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
these  two  cooperative  bodies — the  presbyteries  and  the  central 
committee — move  in  distinct  but  entirely  harmonious  spheres, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  conflict  or  collision. 
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Heretofore  they  have  acted  in  entire  harmony ;  and  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  most  entire  satisfaction  has  been  given  on  all  hands, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  presbyteries  have  not  always 
received  as  much  from  the  central  fund  as  their  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand;  which,  however,  has  been  a  matter  of  as  much 
regret  to  the  Central  Committee  as  to  themselves.  As  a  general 
thing,  all  the  weaker  and  poorer  presbyteries  have  uniformly 
drawn  more  from  the  common  fund  than  their  churches  have  con- 
tributed ;  so  that  the  Church  is  carrying  out,  as  one  whole,  those 
great  principles  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  kindness  which  lie 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  holy  religion. 

The  great  idea  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  organisation 
of  the  sustentation  scheme,  and  which  has  been  realised  to  a 
gratifying  extent  its  practical  working,  was  to  unite  all  our 
widely  scattered  churches  into  one  close  compact  brotherhood, 
so  that  the  stronger  and  wealthier  presbyteries  and  churches 
might  uphold  and  sustain  their  weaker  sisters.  This  was  not 
only  necessary  as  the  means  of  self-preservation,  but  it  was 
equally  necessary  to  establish  among  us  those  great  principles  of 
Christian  unity  and  charity  which  are  so  essential  to  true  religion, 
and  which  were  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Christian"  Church.  Our  own  Church  at  the  time  was  in 
danger  of  its  being  forced  out  of  its  true  and  proper  position. 
Congregational  independency,  from  our  Jong  connexion  with  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  had  infused  some  of  its  very 
worst  elements  into  its  bosom.  Presbyterianism,  as  a  system  of 
government  and  control,  was  gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  and  there  were  not  wanting  other  indi- 
cations of  disintegration  and  ultimate  ruin.  But  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  mainly  through  the  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  Church,  these  mischievous  tendencies  have 
been  measurably  arrested ;  true  Presbyterianism  is  reasserting 
itself  in  all  our  bounds,  and  our  beloved  Church,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  setting  out  on  a  new  and  grand  career  of 
usefulness.  Much  of  this  undoubtedly  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that 
spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love  that  have  grown  out  of  our 
common   calamities.     We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful  in 
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cherishing  that  great  principle  which  has  not  only  done  so  much 
for  us  in  the  past,  but  promises  to  do  even  more  in  the  future. 
Any  one  who  would  make  light  of  it,  or  would  wantonly  sever 
those  strong  bonds  that  have  heretofore  held  our  Church  in  such 
happy  unison,  would,  if  successful,  inflict  more  real  harm  on  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  than  can  well  be  conceived. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  should  carefully  avoid  all  doubtful  and 
dangerous  alliances  with  other  branches  of  the  Church,  especially 
with  those  in  whose  candor  and  orthodoxy  we  have  not  full  con- 
fidence, we  cannot  draw  the  cords  of  unity  and  brotherly  love 
too  strongly  around  our  own. 

The  functions  of  the  sustentation  scheme  at  the  time  of  its 
organisation  were  restricted  to  three  departments  of  benevo- 
lence, viz. :  To  aid  feeble  churches  in  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  missionary  work,  and  to  afford  aid  in 
the  matter  of  church  erection.  The  claims  of  all  three  of  these 
departments  had  to  be  met  by  one  common  fund,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  first  should  have  the  precedence.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  in  Baltimore  two  years  afterwards,  the  fund  for 
invalid  ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  min- 
isters was  authorised,  and  the  churches  were  called  upon  to  take 
up  an  annual  collection  for  this  particular  object  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  July,  or  as  soon  after  as  might  be  found  convenient 
and  practicable.  This  fund  has  always  been  kept  distinct,  and  is 
administered  as  such.  In  disbursing  this  charity,  no  specific 
annual  appropriations  are  made  for  any  particular  individual  or 
family,  but  every  case  is  treated  according  to  its  own  merits,  and 
upon  renewed  application  sent  up  from  year  to  year.  This  fund 
hag  never  amounted  to  much  more  than  $6,000 ;  and  whilst  this 
has  afi'orded  partial  relief  to  eighty  or  more  families  or  individ- 
uals, it  has  never  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  case. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  two 
years  subsequently,  the  Relief  Fund  was  sanctioned  and  directed 
to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sustentation  Committee  also. 
This  fund  is  to  be  raised  in  definite  sums  by  individual  churches, 
and  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  pastor's  family  at  his 
decease.     The  sums  specified  are  $30,  $60,  or  $100,  as  any  par- 
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ticular  church  or  union  of  churches  may  elect,  and  secures  for 
their  pastor's  family  at  his  decease  $1,200,  $2,400,  or  $3,600,  to- 
be  paid  in  six  annual  instalments,  according  to  the  amount 
annually  paid.  These  sums  are  to  be  raised  in  the  same  way  with 
the  regular  salaries ;  and  the  amount  is  in  fact  considered  as  an 
addition  to  the  regular  salary,  except  that  instead  of  being  paid 
to  the  pastor,  it  is  paid  to  theSustentation  Committee  to  be  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family  at  his  decease.  The  number  of 
churches  that  have  signified  their  intention  to  enter  into  the 
scheme  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  put  it  into  full  operation,  but  it  is- 
hoped  that  this  will  soon  be  done. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  less  than  five 
separate  departments  of  benevolence  are  now  included  in  the 
sustentation  scheme,  three  of  which  have  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  one  common  fund,  whilst  the  other  two  have  each  a  separate 
fund.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  late  meeting  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  directed  that  an  annual  collection  be  taken  up  in  all 
the  churches  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  April  for  the  missionary  or 
evangelistic  work.  This  injunction  was  left  somewhat  indefinite, - 
but  if  the  Assembly  intended  the  fund  to  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Committee  to  be  used  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  evangelisa- 
tion, as  was  the  intention  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  it  will' 
not  only  render  our  general  scheme  of  systematic  benevolence 
complete,  but  will  efi'ect  other  important  results  in  connexion 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church.  For  some  time  past 
the  Committee  has  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the 
claims  of  feeble  churches  and  the  cause  of  missions  or  evangeli- 
sation. In  the  first  instance,  the  claims  of  feeble  churches  very 
properly  had  the  precedence ;  but  since  they  have  had  time  to 
recuperate  the  claims  of  the  two  are  brought  to  a  more  equal 
footing,  which  renders  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  them  stilL 
greater.  If,  however,  a  separate  collection  is  taken  up  for  each^. 
(and  their  very  great  importance  certainly  justifies  the  measure,) 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  their  conflicting  claims  will  be 
entirely  removed.* 

*We  do  not  approve  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Assembly  of  fixing 
upon  the  first  Sabbath  in  April  for  taking  up  the  collection  for  Evangelistic 
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One  of  the  great  objects  contemplated  by  the  sustentation 
scheme  from  the  very  beginning,  and  especially  in  connexion 
with  efforts  made  to  sustain  feeble  churches,  has  been  to  raise 
ministerial  support  to  the  proper  and  necessary  standard.  This 
is  still  the  great  question  of  the  moment,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  its  importance  in  connexion  with  the  future 
welfare  of  our  beloved  Church.  This  is  one  particular  in  which 
the  great  body  of  our  churches  are  sadly  behindhand,  and  in 
relation  to  the  serious  and  threatening  consequences  of  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  their  attention  thoroughly  aroused. 
Much  of  this  deficiency  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
impoverished  condition,  but  more  to  the  want  of  proper  training 
and  right  views  of  the  sacrifices  that  should  bo  made  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel.  Not  one-half  of  our  ministers  are  re- 
ceiving sufficient  salaries  to  enable  them  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Many  of 
them  are  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  teaching,  or  to  some 
other  secular  employment,  for  the  means  of  support ;  and  not  a 
few  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  ministry  altogether  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  their  families  and  edu- 
cating their  children.  Such  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  laboring  ministers  from  these  causes  that  it  has  now 
become  very  difficult  for  vacant  churches  to  get  their  pulpits 
supplied  at  all;  and  no  one  can  forsee  the  end  of  all  this,  unless 
our  churches  can  be  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  emergency  that 
is  upon  us.  The  evil  will  not  be  remedied  by  the  multiplication 
of  ministers,  unless  corresponding  provision  is  made  for  their 


purposes,  thus  crowding  it  between  the  two  collections  for  Publication  and 
Foreign  Missions.  As  there  will  be  six  annual  collections  for  the  various 
^schemes  of  benevolence,  it  would  be  the  best  plan  for  them  to  be  taken  up 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  alternate  months — say,  for  Sustentation,  (which 
is  to  include  church  erection,)  the  1st  Sabbath  in  January  ;  Publication, 
1st  Sabbath  in  March ;  Foreign  Missions,  1st  Sabbath  in  May,  (giving  to 
this  cause  the  monthly  concert  collections  taken  up  on  the  alternate  months 
when  no  other  collections  are  taken  up) ;  Invalid  Fund,  1st  Sabbath  in 
July;  Evangelisation,  1st  Sabbath  in  September;  Education,  Jst  Sabbath 
in  November.  Discretion  has  been  given  to  Synods  to  modify  the  arrange- 
inent  for  the  greater  convenience  of  their  churches. 
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support.  It  is  bad  policy,  to  say  the  least,  to  educate  men  at 
great  cost  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  then  have  them' 
spend  the  chief  part  of  their  lives  at  the  plough-handle  or  in 
the  school-room.  Besides  this,  young  men  will  feel  very  little^ 
inclined  to  enter  upon  this  work,  when  they  clearly  foresee  that 
it  will  necessarily  consign  them  and  their  families  to  unavoidable- 
poverty. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1868, 
in  order  to  rectify  this  evil,  directed  the  presbyteries  and  the 
central  committee  to  make  the  effort  to  raise  the  salary  of  every 
laboring  minister  to  ^600  as  the  minimum  amount.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  they  were  directed  to  raise  it  to  $750,  and  hy 
the  last  Assembly  to  $800  as  the  minimum.  Steady  and  perse- 
vering efforts  have  been  made  to  carry  these  injunctions  into 
effect;  and  although  the  specific  object  aimed  at  has  not  been 
fully  realised,  very  encouraging  progress  has  nevertheless  been 
made  in  the  right  direction.  Several  presbyteries  reported  last 
spring  that  none  of  their  ministers  were  receiving  less  than 
$7.50,  whilst  a  larger  number  reported  a  decided  approximation 
to  the  same  standard.  It  was  further  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Sustentation  Committee,  that  the  average  salary  of 
ministers  had  increased  in  three  years  from  $500  to  $650,  which 
is  also  a  very  encouraging  state  of  things.  The  only  difficulty 
lying  in  the  w^ay  of  the  complete  attainment  of  the  proposed 
object,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  the  want  of  more  prompt  and 
thorough  action  on  the  part  of  presbyteries  and  their  committees 
of  missions.  The  chief  responsibility  rests  with  the  presbyterial 
committees,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  the  Central 
Committee.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  Central  Committee  is  prohibited  by  the  rules  given  it  for  its 
government  from  supplementing  any  salary  up  to  $750,  unless 
the  church  or  union  of  churches  themselves  will  raise  $500,  or 
two-thirds  of  this  amount.  It  is  the  place  of  the  Presbyterial 
Committee  to  see  that  this  amount  is  raised ;  and  until  this  is  done,, 
the  Central  Committee  is  powerless  to  raise  the  salary  up  to  the 
proposed  standard.  Again,  the  Central  Committee  is  prohibited, 
and  very  properly  too,  from  doing  anything  at  all  to  supplement 
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■a  given  salary,  unless  the  chairman  of  the  Presbyterial  Com- 
mittee can  certify  upon  conscience  that  the  people  themselves  are 
not  able  to  give  their  pastor  a  sufficient  salary.  But  numerous 
■cases  are  reported  where  congregations  are  able,  but  not  disposed, 
to  support  their  pastor.  This  again  is  a  case  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbytery,  and  where  the  Committee  is  powerless 
until  the  proper  action  is  taken  by  the  Presbytery  or  its  com- 
mittee of  missions.  Further,  the  Central  Committee  can  do 
nothing  in  the  way  of  supplementing  salaries  that  really  need  it, 
•except  so  far  as  the  means  are  furnished  by  the  churches;  and  it 
is  for  the  presbyteries  alone  to  see  that  all  the  churches  within 
their  bounds  contribute  according  to  their  ability  to  the  general 
fund.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  expressing  the  con- 
fident belief,  that  if  all  our  presbyterial  committees  would  at 
once  arouse  themselves  to  the  solemn  responsibilities  that  have 
been  laid  upon  them,  would  visit  all  the  churches  within  their 
bounds,  with  the  view  of  stirring  them  up  to  a  proper  sense  of 
their  obligations,  both  in  supporting  their  own  pastors  and  in 
contributing  to  the  general  fund,  it  would  at  once  not  only 
relieve  us  from  all  the  distress  that  is  now  felt,  but  would 
inaugurate  a  new  period  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  our 
Church. 

We  express  perhaps  the  common  sentiment  of  the  great  body 
of  our  Christian  people  when  we  affirm  that  the  sustentation 
ficheme,  together  with  its  kindred  schemes  of  benevolence,  has  been 
the  great  and  chief  instrument  used  by  providence  in  preserving 
and  perpetuating  our  Church  through  all  the  trials  through 
which  it  has  been  called  to  pass.  The  plan  had  its  origin  in  the 
circumstances  of  distress  in  which  the  whole  Church  was  involved 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  has  always  therefore  been  regarded 
as  the  child  of  providence.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  great  question  which 
occupied  every  mind  was.  How  shall  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
be  maintained  in  all  our  feeble,  widely  scattered,  and  impover- 
ished churches  ?  The  answer  which  seemed  to  flow  spontaneously 
from  every  heart  was  that  we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
as  one  united  compact  brotherhood,  and  make  the  aggregate 
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resources  of  the  whole  body,  in  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  common  property.  The  sustentation  scheme  had  its 
origin  in  this  great  principle  of  brotherly  love ;  and  by  its  prac- 
tical operation,  our  Church  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  life  and 
activity. 

But  whilst  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  scheme  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
it  was  inaugurated,  doubts  are  now  being  entertained  whether  it 
is  equally  adapted  to  the  present  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Church.  A  number  of  modifications  or  changes  have  been 
suggested,  only  two  of  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  this 
article. 

One  of  these  plans  or  suggestions  is,  that  the  two  main  branches 
of  the  sustentation  scheme — the  support  of  feeble  churches  and 
the  work  of  missions — should  be  separated  and  placed  under 
different  committees.  The  proposition  is  virtually  to  have  two 
committees  to  do  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  one. 

Our  first  remark  in  relation  to  this  proposition  is,  that  it  is  in 
our  judgment  simply  multiplying  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
without  securing  any  increase  of  efficiency.  What  is  particularly 
needed  at  the  present  time  is  an  increase  of  executive  force,  and 
not  the  establishment  of  a  new  office  with  a  separate  set  of  officers. 
One  executive  committee  can,  without  any  very  great  labor, 
discharge  all  the  various  duties  involved  in  the  present  scheme 
of  sustentation,  provided  the  executive  force  is  sufficient  to  per- 
form the  business  in  a  systematic  manner,  as  well  as  to  attend  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  its  outside  duties.  Again,  if  a  com- 
mittee is  needed  for  each  of  these  departments  of  labor,  then 
there  will  be  equal  reason  to  have  one  for  church  erection  and 
another  to  attend  to  the  invalid  fund.  The  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church  has  no  less  than  eight  separate  committees  to  carry 
on  its  various  departments  of  benevolence,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  staff  of  officers,  place  of  holding  its  meetings,  and  transacting 
its  business.  The  whole  fund  raised  by  our  Church  for  the 
various  causes  of  benevolence  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
mere  expenses  of  such  extended  machinery. 

It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  five  departments  of 
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benevolence  now  included  in  the  sustentation  scheme  are  so- 
closely  related  to  each  other  that  they  can  be  more  easily  admin- 
istered by  one  committee  than  by  two  or  more.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  evan- 
gelistic work  from  that  of  sustentation.  Almost  every  evangelist 
now  employed  is  partly  engaged  in  supplying  feeble  churches,  as 
well  as  in  carrying  on  the  aggressive  or  missionary  work ;  and  if 
there  are  two  committees  for  these  different  departments,  then  the 
evangelist  must  stand  related  to  both,  and  draw  his  support  from 
two  different  sources. 

In  the  third  place,  to  put  the  missionary  or  evangelistic  work 
under  a  separate  committee,  is  virtually  to  reestablish  the  old 
Committee  of  Domestic  Missions,  with  all  the  vagueness  and  in- 
definiteness  of  powers  that  appertain  to  it,  and  with  the  constant 
liability  of  coming  in  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pres- 
byteries. The  lines  of  distinction  in  the  present  system  between 
these  two  spheres  are  as  clear  as  sunbeams.  To  bring  back  the 
old  system  with  all  the  objections  and  difliculties  that  belong  tO' 
it,  is  to  substitute  confusion  in  the  place  of  order,  and  obscurity 
where  light  now  reigns. 

In  the  last  place,  we  do  not  see  that  the  organisation  of  a  new 
committee  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelisation  will  be  likely 
to  stimulate  the  churches  to  a  higher  degree  of  liberality..  The 
call  for  a  separate  collection  for  this  purpose  undoubtedly  meets 
the  full  demands  of  the  case,  and  this  can  be  as  wisely  disbursed 
by  the  present  committee  as  by  a  new  one,  whilst  all  the  expense 
of  a  separate  organisation  would  be  saved.  The  secretary  of  a 
separate  organisation,  provided  he  could  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  among  the  wealthiest  and  more  influential 
churches,  might  augment  their  contributions  very  materially. 
But  why  could  he  not  do  as  much,  and  even  more,  as  an  asso- 
ciate secretary  in  the  present  committee?  Nothing  but  consider- 
ations of  economy  have  heretofore  prevented  the  appointment  of 
a  second  secretary  ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  this  ought  to  be- 
done,  especially  if  the  work  of  foreign  missions  is  to  be  con- 
tinued under  same  committee. 

As  to  the  fears  sometimes  expressed  of  this  committee  becom- 
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ing  a  central  and  overshadowing  power  in  the  Church,  we  do  not 
see  how  any  constitution  could  possibly  be  framed  to  guard 
more  effectually  against  such  a  result.  The  Committee,  as  now 
constituted,  can  accomplish  nothing  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it 
commands  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  presbyteries. 
It  has  no  direct  or  oflficial  connexion  with  the  churches  as  such,  but 
transacts  all  its  business  through  the  medium  of  the  presbyteries. 
If  at  any  time  its  affairs  are  not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
its  constitution,  or  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church  at 
large,  a  single  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  may  place  it  in 
entirely  different  hands,  and  compel  it  to  administer  its  affairs  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Church.  To  suppose 
that  the  present  incumbents,  or  the  incumbents  at  any  future 
period,  could  retain  their  power  after  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Church,  would  argue  a  degree  of  degeneracy  on 
the  part  of  our  people  generally,  such  that  God  grant  we  may 
never  witness. 

The  other  suggestion  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
to  which  it  is  important  to  revert,  is,  that  it  is  best  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  to  have  the  whole  work  of  sustentation  and 
evangelisation  remanded  to  the  synods,  and  let  them  be  made 
responsible  for  its  proper  administration.  It  is  argued  that  the 
churches  will  cooperate  more  heartily  when  their  contributions 
are  expended  in  the  improvements  of  the  country  immediately 
around  them ;  and  the  success  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  in 
raising  the  salary  of  all  their  ministers  to  $1,000  as  the  mini- 
murriy  is  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  this  general 
principle.  We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  principle  or  the 
illustration  can  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

As  to  the  general  idea,  that  the  churches  will  act  more  vigor- 
ously in  reference  to  the  narrower  field  immediately  around  them, 
than  for  a  larger  and.  broader  one,  we  think  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  himself  has  given  any  thing  but  an  equivocal  deliv- 
erance. The  field  he  marked  out  for  his  disciples  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Palestine,  but  comprehended 
the  whole  world.  The  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world  was 
not  only  assigned  to  them  as  a  matter  of  duty ;  but  the  Saviour 
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distinctly  foresaw  that  nothing  short  of  this  would  develope  their 
energies  or  their  faith,  as  he  intended  they  should  be.  And  this 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  Church  itself. 
What  has  stirred  up  her  energies  so  powerfully,  or  given  such 
life  and  vigor  to  her  faith,  as  what  she  has  done  to  impart  the 
gospel  even  to  the  remotest  heathen  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth?  What  she  does  for  the  home  field  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  work  of  siglit;  but  what  is  done  for  the  heathen  nations  is, 
in  a  greater  measure,  a  matter  o?  faith.  Nor  are  we  wanting  in 
illustrations  taken  from  nearer  home.  When  the  sustentation 
scheme  was  first  inaugurated,  a  number  of  our  presbyteries  de- 
termined to  carry  on  the  work  of  missions  and  sustentation  in  a 
separate  and  independent  way ;  supposing  that  their  churches 
would  contribute  more  freely  when  the  money  was  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  field  immediately  around  them,  than 
when  it  was  merged  in  a  general  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Church.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  our  brethren  should 
have  felt  inclined  to  adopt  this  course.  In  previous  years  they 
had  been  compelled  to  adopt  it  as  a  matter  of  self-protection;  but 
the  continuance  of  it  after  the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist,  they 
soon  found  to  be  unwise  and  inexpedient,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception these  presbyteries  have  fallen  into  general  ranks  both  as 
a  matter  of  duty  and  expediency.  They  have  seen  that  it  is 
best  for  their  churches,  as  well  as  for  the  Church  at  largo,  to  act 
in  union  and  concert. 

In  relation  to  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  our  first 
remark  is,  that  those  who  appeal  to  its  support  of  their  peculiar 
views  are  making  such  use  of  this  example  as  our  brethren  there 
never  intended  they  should.  Their  plan,  which  in  all  important 
respects  is  but  a  copy  and  counterpart  of  our  own,  was  intended 
to  be  temporary  in  its  character,  and  was  adopted,  as  leading 
brethren  in  that  Synod  have  repeatedly  avowed,  as  a  matter 
of  sheer  self-preservation.  Their  frontier  was  constantly  men- 
aced; and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  matter  oT  self- 
preservation  that  the  whole  of  their  resources  should  be  used  in 
self-defence.  And  it  is  their  intention,  unless  we  have  been  mis- 
informed, to  abandon  the  independent  features  of  their  plan  as 
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soon  as  they  can  do  so  consistently  with  self-preservation.  We 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  find  fault  with  them  for  adopting  their 
course  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  the  next  place,  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  is  not 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Church  at  large.  The  people  there  have 
never  known  the  ravages  of  war  as  the  great  body  of  the  South- 
ern people  have.  The  loss  of  property  consequent  upon  war,  the 
repeated  failure  of  the  crops  since  that  time,  the  heavy  taxation 
that  has  been  laid  upon  our  people,  as  well  as  other  adverse 
influences,  have  reduced  the  mass  of  our  Southern  people  to  the 
very  greatest  straits;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  they  have  got  along 
at  all,  much  more  that  they  should  have  made  decided  progress 
in  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  Church.  Kt  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  more  real  wealth  in  the  single  Synod  of 
Kentucky  than  in  any  three  of  our  other  synods,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  that  of  Virginia.  More  than  this,  wo  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  churches  in  Kentucky  were  brought  up  to  the 
present  standard  of  liberality  in  the  support  of  their  ministers 
by  very  great  and  extraordinary  exertions  made  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  their  leading  men,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Stuart  Ro- 
binson— such  efforts  as  we  are  unable  to  make  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  churches.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  almost  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  that  Synod  have 
been  devoted  to  this  one  object.  Some  of  our  other  synods,  if  they 
had  adopted  the  same  exclusive  policy,  might  perhaps  have 
effected  equally  as  much  for  the  support  of  their  own  ministers. 
But  if  all  that  were  able  to  have  adopted  this  course  had  done 
so,  what  then  would  have  become  of  our  poorer  presbyteries  and 
churches?  and,  especially,  what  would  have  become  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  other  portions 
of  the  country  ? 

But  the  worst  feature  about  this  plan  is,  that  it  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  process  of  disintegration  that  would  never  pro- 
bably stop  until  it  had  landed  us  in  outright  congregational  in- 
dependency, and  ultimately  into  open  infidelity.  If  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Church's  benevolence,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  than  any 
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particular  synod  would  prove  itself  more  worthy  of  confidence  ? 
If  the  synods  bring  their  claims  to  manage  these  things  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  Assembly,  why  will  the  presbyteries 
not  follow  the  example  and  bring  theirs  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  synods  ?  And  if  the  work  of  separation  and  disintegration  is 
countenanced  by  the  synods  and  the  presbyteries,  is  it  not  almost 
certain  that  the  churches  will  fall  into  the  same  current  of  dis- 
organisation ?  And  where  shall  we  be  then,  but  on  the  broad  sea 
of  Independency  and  Congregationalism  ?  And  bow  shall  we 
work  then,  if  we  feel  inclined  to  work  at  all,  but  on  the  volun- 
tary plan,  and  thus  dishonor  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
whose  plan  we  shall  ignore  and  set  aside  altogether  ? 


ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1871. 

The  Assembly  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  lasted  from  Thursday,  18th 
May,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  until  Thursday,  the  25th  May,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.  It  was,  as  is  generally  agreed,  a  good  Assem- 
bly, and  a  pleasant  Assembly.  Huntsville  is  a  beautiful  town, 
with  its  grand  mountain  scenery,  and  its  magnificent  spring,  and 
its  refined,  generous,  and  hospitable  people.  The  attendance 
was  very  full  and  the  material  of  the  body  excellent,  both  as  to 
ministers  and  elders.  This  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence, and  every  Presbytery  should  bear  it  in  mind  when  elect- 
ing its  commissioners.  Let  us  put  away  from  us  completely  all 
ideas  of  rotation  in  these  elections,  and  let  Presbyteries  always 
send  as  their  representatives  their  best  men.  This  does  not 
mean  their  oldest  men  or  their  greatest  men,  but  the  men  who 
will  in  their  judgment  best  discharge  the  duty. 


THE    MODERATOR. 


The  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  delivered 
a  discourse  upon  "The  Form  of  Sound  Words,"  from  2  Tim.  i. 
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13,  and  Titus  i.  9,  the  doctrine  being  that  Church  teachers  and 
Church  rulers  must  maintain  a  strict  and  harmonious  conformity 
to  revealed  doctrine.  Drs.  Hill,  Wills,  Porter,  Plumer,  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  Mr.  Berry,  were  nominated  to  the  chair.  Leave 
was  granted  for  the  names  of  Drs.  Kirkpatrick  and  Wills  to  be 
withdrawn.  On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood :  Hill,  30;  Porter, 
2T ;  Berry,  6 ;  Plumer,  34.  The  second  ballot  was  by  the 
Moderator's  ruling  upon  the  two  highest  names,  and  it  stood. 
Hill  44,  Plumer  49.  Nobody  who  knew  him  expected  anything 
else  than  that,  as  moderator.  Dr.  Plumer  would  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion; and  these  expectations  were  not  disappointed,  for  he  presided 
with  dignity  and  courtesy,  only  equalled  by  his  skill  and  prompt- 
ness. Possibly  strangers  might  have  supposed  his  venerable 
form  and  patriarchal  beard  betokened  the  feebleness  of  old  age; 
but  every  such  impression  must  have  been  dissipated  as  they 
saw  his  quick  perception  of  every  point  that  presented  itself  in 
the  debates,  and  observed  the  unflagging  watchfulness  with 
which  he  presided,  and  the  agility  with  which  he  rose  to  put  every 
question.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  imp^tance^to  have  suitable  material 
in  the  commissioners  to  an  Assembly,  it  is  certainly  important  to 
Jiave  a  good  moderator.  Both  the  comfort  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
body  depend  upon  it.  The  man  who  presides  over  an  Assembly 
well,  performs  a  service  greater  perhaps  than  two  or  three  of  the 
ablest  and  most  industrious  men  upon  the  floor.  Let  us  never 
elect  for  compliment,  but  only  for  service. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  Dr.  Plumer's  election 
was  contrary  to  Presbyterian  usage,  because  he  had  once  before 
been  moderator  of  the  Assembly.  We  were  ourselves  of  that 
-opinion  very  decidedly,  and  therefore  when  we  first  heard  of  Dr. 
Plumer's  election  regretted  it  not  a  little.  Reflection  has  some- 
what modified  our  opinion.  Is  our  Church  the  same  Church  in 
whose  Assembly  Dr.  Plumer  presided  before  ?  If  so,  his  election 
certainly  was  contrary  to  the  usage.  But  we  came  out  of  that 
Church  as  truly  as  the  Reformers  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
We  took  a  new  name,  adopted  standards  and  a  psalmody  for 
■ourselves,  organised  our  Church  schemes  after  a  new  fashion, 
«ind  have  set  up  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  that  Church's  funds. 
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These  things  would  seem  to  show  that  we  can  not  be  said  in 
every  sense  of  the  terms  to  be  the  same  Church.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  true  that  the  very  presbyteries  over  which  Dr.  Plumer 
presided  at  ITuntsville  were  present  when  he  sat  before  in  the 
moderator's  chair,  and  he  did  therefore  once  before  preside  over 
them  as  their  moderator.  It  is  also  true,  that  we  justly  claim 
aU  the  glorious  history  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  country  as  in  part  ours,  and,  accordingly,  all  the  noble 
line  of  former  moderators  our  Church  must  and  will  claim  as 
partly  hers.  On  the  whole,  the  question  is  an  open  one,  and  we 
are  not  prepared,  after  much  consideration,  to  take  very  positive 
ground  on  either  side  of  it. 

THE  REPORTER  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

This  was  an  officer  serving  informally,  indeed,  yet  most  effi- 
ciently— the  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Wolfe,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chesapeake. 
The  Central^  The  Southern,  and  The  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
newspapers  shared  the  expense  and  the  advantage  of  his  labors 
amongst  them.  His  reports  were  admitted  to  be  exceedingly 
full  and  accurate,  so  that  multitudes  not  privileged  to  be  present 
can  read,  by  his  labor  and  skill,  the  exact  words  spoken  on  the 
Assembly's  floor.  We  wish  the  Assembly  could  always  have 
him  for  reporter. 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEXT  MEETING. 

This  business  came  up  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
second  day.  Richmond  and  Wilmington  were  put  in  nomination, 
and  the  former  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes.  The 
First  church  was  first  selected,  but  subsequently  it  appeared 
that  an  invitation  had  been  sent  on  from  the  Grace  Street 
church  (Dr.  Read's)  of  that  city,  which  by  some  accident  had 
been  mislaid.  The  matter  being  reconsidered,  and  the  admirable 
accommodations  which  that  church  building  offers  to  the  Assem- 
bly  having  been  set  forth,  it  was  chosen  ,  as  the  place  for  the 
next  meeting. 

REVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  CHURCH  ORDER. 

A  report  from  the  chairman  of  this  Committee  (Dr.  Adger) 
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informed  the  Assembly  that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  obtain  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Committee  during  the  year,  and  requested  a 
contiuance  of  the  Committee.  Drs.  Peck  and  Pryor  were  for 
discharging  the  Committee  and  indefinitely  postponing  the  whole 
matter.  Drs.  Miller,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Hendrick,  maintained 
that  the  results  of  the  revision  thus  far  had  been  most  valuable 
to  the  Church,  and  they  urged  that  ample  time  be  allowed  for 
presbyteries  to  examine  the  work,  and  especially  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  confine  their  labors  to  the  Book 
of  Discipline.  Leave  was  granted  for  the  motion  of  indefinite 
postponement  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  question  recurred  on  the 
continuance  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Strahan 
opposed  it.  Dr.  Mclnnis  said  we  have  a  second  order  of  the 
day  much  more  important,  and  moved  to  docket  this  and  take 
up  that.  His  motion  was  lost.  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson  reminded  the 
house  that  the  answers  of  the  presbyteries  in  1869  had  been 
referred  by  that  Assembly  in  one  mass  to  this  Committee  for 
examination  and  collation.  This  work  the  Committee  had  been 
doing,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  cut  them  off  in  mid  career. 
Dr.  Wills  thought  no  good  would  come  of  this  work.  The  new 
book  is  full  of  crotchets  which  are  not  Presbyterian,  and  will 
damage  Presbyterianism.  The  Church  wants  life  rather  than 
law.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Baird  said  the  principles  of  Presbyterian 
church  government  are  found  in  the  iScriptures;  the  details  as 
found  in  our  Constitution  are  of  less  than  one  century's  standing, 
and  some  of  these  are  the  results  of  compromises  of  principle  by 
various  parties,  involving  as  a  consequence  the  emasculation  of 
the  Church's  strength  and  energy.  Moreover,  our  present  book 
is  adapted  in  its  details  to  the  small  and  dense  population  of 
Scotland,  and  not  to  this  country  ;  to  a  period  one  century  back, 
and  not  to  this  age.  Missions  are  hardly  named  in  our  book, 
and  the  Sabbath-school  is  utterly  unknown  to  it.  He  urged 
moreover  that  the  examination  of  the  book  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men had  been  of  great  service  to  the  Church,  and  wished  the 
Committee  continued,  but  not  restricted  in  their  labors  ;  but  de- 
sired that  they  in  their  wisdom  select  such  portions  of  their  work 
to  be  reported  from  time  to  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  for 
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the  Church  to  consider.  The  motion  to  instruct  the  Committee 
was  not  agreed  to,  and  the  question  recurred  on  continuing  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Cater  said  the  oldest  member  of  his  Presbytery 
had  pronounced  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  book  were 
neither  in  the  Scotch  standards  nor  the  Bible.  The  motion  to 
continue  the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  intelligent  conservatism  which 
thus  marked  the  Assembly's  decision.  Touching  the  actual  con- 
dition of  opinion  throughout  our  presbyteries  as  to  this  revision, 
there  was  some  error  in  the  statements  of  some  of  the  speakers. 
It  is  very  far  from  being  correct,  that  the  Church  has  "almost 
unanimously  rejected  the  Committee's  work."  How  could  that 
be  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  yet  her  Assembly  year  after 
year  manifest  such  a  different  estimate  ?  In  this  very  Assembly 
several  men  of  influence  exhibited  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
this  whole  undertaking,  yet  the  Assembly  refused  to  sustain 
them.  Firsts  there  was  a  motion  for  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  subject,  which  upon  discussion  was  withdrawn.  Then,  sec- 
ondly, there  was  a  motion  to  confine  the  Committee  for  the 
present  to  the  Book  of  Discipline;  and  whilst  that  was  under 
discussion,  there  was,  thirdly,  another  motion  to  docket  this 
business  and  take  up  what  the  mover  thought  was  "  much  more 
important."  But  the  Assembly  differed  with  this  opinion. 
Then,  fourthly,  the  Assembly  voted  not  to  confine  the  Committee 
to  the  Discipline.  Fifthly,  and  finally,  it  voted  to  continue  the 
Committee  without  any  restrictions.  These  proceedings  of  the 
Huntsville  Assembly,  as  well  as  those  of  Louisville  and  Mobile 
and  other  Assemblies,  show  that  it  must  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  our  Church  is  generally,  not  to  say  unanimously,  unfavora- 
ble to  the  revision.  But  we  have  it  on  the  very  best  authority, 
that  a  careful  collation  of  the  answers  of  presbyteries  to  the 
Assembly  at  Louisville,  which  were  all  referred  back  to  the 
original  committee  by  that  Assembly,  reveals  a  very  different 
state  of  opinion  amongst  the  presbyteries  generally  from  what 
some  of  the  speakers  in  the  late  Assembly  supposed  to  exist. 
Out  of  some  thirty-nine  presbyteries  which  responded  to  the 
Mobile  Assembly's    overture,   not  more  than    three  expressed 
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the  desire  to  have  the  revision  come  to  an  end.  The  remainder 
expressed  themselves  generally  favorable  to  the  revision,  if  cer- 
tain changes  could  be  made  in  that  document.  A  number  of  the 
largest  presbyteries  went  through  a  very  minute  and  thorough 
revisal  of  the  revision  and  indicated  all  the  changes  they  desired; 
whilst  nearly  all  the  presbyteries  pointed  out  more  generally  their 
corrections.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here,  on  the  same 
authority,  that  there  is  not  one  captious  criticism  amongst  the 
many  offered,  and  not  one  which  exhibits  any  other  disposition 
towards  the  revision  than  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  And 
further,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  changes  suggested  are 
such  as  the  Committee  of  Revision  must  themselves  unhesitatingly 
approve  and  recommend ;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  members  of 
that  Committee,  the  collation  manifests  these  two  things — firsts 
that  the  revision  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  the  better  for  the 
work  bestowed  on  it  by  the  presbyteries;  and,  secondly^  that 
there  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  ground  to  believe  now  than 
previously  to  this  examination  of  it  by  the  presbyteries,  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  adopted  by  the  Church.  Meanwhile  it  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  the  fact,  that  this  revision  is  the  work  not 
of  any  committee,  but  of  the  whole  Church.  And  this,  of 
course,  is  the  best  possible  augury  both  for  the  acceptableness 
and  the  goodness  of  the  work. 


THE   PROPOSED    UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Wills  read  the  report  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  on 
the  Report  of  the  late  Education  Convention.  It  was  for  sub- 
stance that  the  Assembly  should  adopt  that  report  and  issue  it 
as  a  circular  letter  to  all  our  churches.  The  report  set  forth 
that  the  promotion  of  education  in  all  its  departments  is  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  our  Zion,  and  that  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  state, 
or  any  other  body,  except  our  own  Church.  As  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university,  the  people  of  our  communion  were 
probably  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  it  at  once;  but  the  idea 
should  be  encouraged,  and  the  execution  carried  out  at  the 
•earliest  practicable  period.  Colleges  already  in  existence  ought 
to  be  sustained,  but  the  number  ought  not  to  be  multiplied;  on 
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the  contrary,  the  effort  should  be  to  perfect  those  we  have. 
Offerings  of  funds  for  endowment  of  the  university  should  not 
be  discouraged;  but  rather  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  authorised  by  the  Assembly  to  hold  and  manage  such,  and 
for  the  present  the  interest  should  be  used  to  sustain  our  exist- 
ing colleges.  Dr.  Miller,  when  the  discussion  opened,  objected 
to  the  principle  of  committing  the  entire  work  of  education  to 
the  Church  alone.  The  state  and  the  family  are  both  divine 
institutes,  and  each  has  some  thing  to  do  with  education.  Dr. 
Wills  denied  that  the  purpose  was  to  put  education  or  the  uni- 
versity under  the  control  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Pryor  objected  to 
one  great  university  under  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Governor  Patton  said  Presbyterians  had  fallen  back  in  their  zeal 
for  education.  Dr.  Pryor  denied  this — it  is  only  that  other 
denominations  have  been  roused  to  more  zeal  than  they  once 
exhibited.  Mr.  Bryson  pleaded  for  a  Presbyterij^n  university  of 
our  own  to  prevent  our  young  men  from  going  to  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  for  education.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  said 
going  to  Germany  for  education  was  just  a  fashion;  we  have 
institutions  of  the  highest  grade  already  under  salutary  influ- 
ence according  to  the  strict  Presbyterian  standard.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  commit  the  Church  to  this  university  scheme.  Dr. 
Dabney  never  would  be  willing  to  see  one  university  for  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  governed  by  this  Assembly,  but  was  ready 
to  give  all  that  is  asked,  namely,  the  countenance  of  the  Assem- 
bly for  enlightened  efforts  in  this  line  by  members  of  our  Church 
in  the  southwest.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  this  project 
ending  in  the  creation  of  any  overshadowing  institution.  ■  As 
for  Virginia,  she  is  certainly  out  of  the  ring,  and  means  to 
paddle  her  own  canoe.  Make  your  southwestern  university  as 
fine  as  you  can,  we  will  hold  our  own  against  you.  He  was 
willing  for  the  Assembly,  in  its  mere  advisory  capacity,  to  recom- 
mend the  experiment  under  consideration  to  all  who  were  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  it  and  take  the  responsibility.  Mr. 
Berry  urged  that  the  Church  may  not  defile  herself  with  any 
secular  affairs.  Dr.  Marshall  thought  the  brother's  argument 
destroyed  itself,  because  if  the  Assembly  may  not   found  a  uni- 
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versity,  then  no  session  can  make  a  parochial  schooh  Dr.  S.  J. 
Baird  defended  the  superintendence  of  secular  education  by  the 
Church.  Mr.  Cater  said  most  of  the  young  men  who  go  to  Ger- 
many for  education,  only  get  a  little  more  of  the  "big head"  and 
become  ^'■greater  calves.''  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  committing  the  Assembly  to  a  university.  The  report 
was  recommitted  and  came  back  conformed  to  Mr.  Baker's- 
motion.  Dr.  Dabney  then  urged,  that  instead  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Assembly  holding  the  funds  to  be  given,  it  was  better  that 
five  of  the  very  first  men  of  our  Church  in  the  southwest  be 
appointed.  Dr.  Wills  preferred  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly. 
Dr.  Miller  said  that  at  the  outset  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
had  disclaimed  the  desire  to  have  ecclesiastical  control,  but  now 
we  are  to  have  a  Board  of  Regents  or  Trustees  responsible  to 
and  supervised  by  the  Assembly.  He  therefore  protested  the 
second  time  against  committing  the  Church  to  this  enterprise. 
Dr.  Peck  sympathised  with  Dr.  Miller's  objections.  Dr.  Dabney 
said  Dr.  Miller's  objection  was  unanswerable,  if  the  Trustees  of 
the  Assembly  were  to  be  made  rectors  of  a  literary  institution. 
But  he  was  willing  to  appoint  five  men  for  life,  and  to  be  a  close 
corporation,  which  was  the  safest  kind  of  guarantee  against  all 
perversion  of  the  funds.  lie  sympathised  fully  with  Dr.  Peck 
and  others  who  object  to  ecclesiastical  control.  It  is  neither  con- 
stitutional nor  expedient.  Col.  Mitchell  held  that  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Assembly  were  the  proper  body,  and  the  present  the 
golden  moment,  for  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  now 
worthless,  and  which  our  people  could  give  now  without  any  sac- 
rifice, w^hich  bye  and  bye  will  be  worth  millions.  Mr.  Junkin 
preferred  a  Board  of  Trustees  incorporated  under  a  well  guarded! 
charter  securing  Presbyterian  influence.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  saidi 
our  Church  can  hold  no  money  except  through  its  Trustees.  Mr. 
Cater  said  his  investigations  had  been  very  extensive  into  tho 
nature  and  abuses  of  corporations  holding  trust  funds,  and  he 
might  venture  to  express  an  opinion.  lie  held  Mr.  Junkin's 
view.  He  never  before  had  known  an  effort  made  to  separate 
the  persons  who  were  to  manage,  direct,  and  appropriate  the 
funds,  from  those  who  are  to  hold  and  invest  them.     Mr.  Lynn 
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was  opposed,  and  so  was  his  Presbytery,  to  any  ecclesiastical 
control  of  secular  education.  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson  proposed  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  hold  the  funds  given,  until  some 
future  Assembly  should  determine  the  questions  now  in  dispute. 
The  Moderator  decided  both  this  motion  and  Mr.  Junkin's  out 
of  order.  Dr.  Peck  was  reluctant  to  seem  in  opposition  to  any 
good  scheme  of  education,  but  was  unwilling  to  have  any  Board 
of  Regents  which  should  be  a  creature  of  the  Assembly.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  urged  that  there  could  be  no  second  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Assembly.  He  could  see  no  difficulty  in  the  control 
of  secular  education  by  the  Church — not  even  when  you  come  to 
the  teaching  of  law  and  medicine,  for  both  law  and  medicine  are 
lawful  studies.  Dr.  Wills  most  heartily  concurred  with  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick.  If  you  strike  out  from  this  report  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  control  either  directly  or  indirectly,  you  kill  the 
whole  movement.  It  will  be  a  magnificent  failure,  "  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out," — a  mountain  in  labor,  and  bringing 
forth  a  *'ridiculus  mus."  He  desired  the  distinct  issue  now 
made.  Is  ecclesiastical  control  of  colleges  legitimate  or  not? 
Rather  than  remove  the  institution  from  all  ecclesiastical  control, 
he  would  prefer  to  postpone  the  whole  matter  indefinitely.  That 
would  be  a  decent  disposal  of  it,  and  better  far  than  mangling 
it.  Coming  here  to  do  something,  and  then  doing  nothing,  is 
preposterous,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  body.  I  say, 
therefore,  I  would  be  glad  if  the  distinct  issue  could  be  made  to 
day,  for  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  control.  Dr.  Pryor  moved  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  whole  matter;  and  Mr.  Berry  to  lay  it 
on  the  table.  The  latter  motion  was  lost,  and  the  former  came 
up.  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird  urged  harmony  of  action.  Dr.  Mclnnis 
was  against  indefinite  postponement,  and  said  two  old  persons 
who  proposed  to  give  largely  to  these  funds  might  die  before 
another  Assembly.  Mr.  Otts  referred  to  other  like  cases,  and 
hoped  the  matter  would  not  be  indefinitely  postponed.  He  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  Church,  and  had 
heard  on  moving  west  of  the  eastern  portion  wishing  to  have 
preponderance;  and  he  observed  that  opposition  to  this  univer- 
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sity  comes  from  the  east.  He  began  to  be  afraid  there  was  some 
of  the  feeling  alluded  to.  He  might  be  mistaken ;  he  hoped  he 
was.  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson  said  Mr.  Otts  was  greatly  mistaken.  Mr. 
Otts  said  the  motion  for  indefinite  postponement  came  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  hoped  Dr.  Wilson's  motion  would  prevail,  which 
postpones  the  issue  in  the  Assembly,  but  not^the  whole  matter. 
The  motion  for  indefinite  postponement  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Junkin's  substitute  was  called 
for;  but,  on  motion,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Col.  Mitcheir& 
amendment  was  also  laid  on  the  table.  Dr.  Wilson's  amendment 
was  then  called  up  and  agreed  to;  and  the  whole  report  as- 
amended  was  then  adopted. 

No  subject  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the  Assembly's  at- 
tention as  this  magnificent  project  of  a  great  Southern  Presby- 
terian university.  Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  very  much 
to  shorten  the  admirable  report  of  the  debate,  but  we  have- 
endeavored  to  give  the  most  important  thoughts  of  nearly  all  the 
speakers.  Reviewing  the  current  of  the  debate,  one  discovers 
four  varying  opinions  prevalent  in  the  Assembly.  First.  There 
were  those  who  held  it  lawful  for  the  Church  in  her  organised 
capacity  to  take  charge  of  secular  education.  Amongst  these, 
although  on  practical  grounds  objecting  to  the  project  under 
consideration,  stood  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  fairly  and  squarely 
insisted  on  the  right  of  the  Church  to  carry  on  secular  educa- 
tion. Nor  could  he  see  any  greater  objection  to  her  control  of 
a  university  teaching  law  and  medicine,  than  to  her  control  of  a 
college  teaching  classics ;  because  law  and  medicine  are  lawful 
studies.  With  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  there  stood  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird,  and 
at  the  last,  though  apparently  not  at  the  beginning.  Dr.  Wills, 
the  chairman.  Secondly.  There  were  those,  as  Dr.  Miller,  Dr. 
Peck,  Dr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Dabney,  opposed  definitely 
to  this  idea.  The  Church  is  a  spiritual  body,  and  must  handle 
no  secular  interests — secular  education,  no  more  than  agriculture, 
commerce,  politics,  all  of  which  have  direct  and  powerful  moral 
bearings.  Thirdly,  There  are  those  willing,  with  Dr.  Dabney, 
to  indicate  to  the  Convention  which  the  last  Assembly  went  so 
far  as  to  convene,  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  best  disposition 
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of  the  matter.  Fourtldy.  There  were  those,  and  these  a  majority 
of  the  body,  willing  to  receive  funds  for  this  purpose,  to  be  held 
by  the  Assembly's  Trustees  until  some  future  Assembly  shall 
determine  the  questions  now  not  possible  to  be  settled. 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  matter  could  not  bo  altogether  satis- 
factory to  the  especial  friends  of  the  proposed  university.  Dr. 
Dabney's  solution  would  probably  have  suited  them  better. 
Indeed,  since  the  decision  in  the  Assembly'',  the  Convention  has 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  carrying  out  his  idea.  Drs. 
Waddel,  Palmer,  and  Lyon  are  a  Committee  of  the  Convention 
to  constitute  a  medium  of  correspondence  and  agents  for  pro- 
moting the  object.  Should  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  receive 
by  May,  1872,  donations  hv  pledges  which  shall  give  promise  of 
success  to  the  enterprise,  then  this  Committee  are  to  urge  the 
next  Assembly  to  instruct  its  Trustees  to  hold  in  perpetuity  all 
funds  given  and  to  be  given  for  this  object  under  covenant,  to 
leave  to  the  regents  the  entire  management^  government^  and 
control  of  the  university  so  long  as  they  administer  the  same  in 
the  interests  of  sound  Christian  education,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Church — the  regents  to  be  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly as  a  close  corporation ;  and  in  case  of  its  failure  by  death  or 
perversion  of  trust,  the  Assembly  to  have  power  to  create  a  new 
board  with  the  same  powers. 

In  the  conflict  of  opinion  touching  the  first  principles  of  the 
•((uestion,  this  was  probably  the  best  possible  compromise,  and 
one  which  should  harmonise  all  minds.  The  great  principle  of 
non-secularisation  of  our  church  courts  is  saved  as  far  as  it  could 
be  expected  to  be  saved,  and  the  believers  in  that  principle  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  its  vindication.  At  the  same  time  a 
great  and  noble  enterprise  is  put  upon  the  most  permanent  and 
solid  basis  possible,  and  a  plan  for  its  management  adopted  which 
must  prove  at  once  safe  and  eflicien.t.  The  regents  to  he  appoint- 
ed can  do  all  and  more  than  all  that  the  Assembly  could  have 
done  directly  for  the  institution. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  Standing  Committee,  through  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  reported 
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an  increase  of  students,  libraries,  and  funds,  in  both  seminaries, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  our  candidates  now  enjoy  at  these 
schools  advantages  equal  to  any  other  in  this  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Assembly  inaugurated  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson  Professor 
of  Pastoral  and  Evangelistic  Theology  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 
the  Columbia  Seminary.  After  he  had  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  Power  of  the  Pulpit,  Dr.  Peck,  of  Union  Theo- 
lof^ical  Seminary,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  new  Professor. 

DELEGATES  FROM  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Todd,  Commissioner  primarius  from, 
the /'General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America," 
commonly  known  as  "the  Dutch  Church,"  presented  to  the 
Assembly  the  greetings  of  his  Church.  The  Assembly  through 
the  Moderator  and  by  resolutions  responded,  expressing  our 
Chur>ch's  delight  at  hearing  of  the  probable  extension  of  the 
evangelical  labors  of  that  venerable  and  orthodox  Synod  amongst 
the  desolations  of  the  Southern  States.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  convey  our  fraternal  salutations  to  that  Synod  at  theif  meeting 
in  June,  18T1,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Farris,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  L.  Yantis,  D.  D.,  and 
^Ir.  Edward  Bredell,  appeared  as  delegates  from  the  Old  School 
Synod  of  Missouri,  and  were  received  and  heard  and  responded 
to  by  the  Moderator  and  by  the  Assembly  also  through  resolu- 
tions. Delegates  were  also  appointed  to  bear  our  salutations  to 
the  Synod. 

The  Stated  Clerk  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Assembly  by 
the  Rev.  D.  II.  Cummins,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  last 
xVssembly  as  a  delegate  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South,  reporting  that  he  had  attended  their  meetings,  had  been 
cordially  received,  had  presented  the  Christian  salutations  of  this 
Church,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  two  Churches  might  be 
one  ere  long;  and  that  the  Synod  had  reciprocated  our  greet- 
ing and  expressed  deep  interest  in  our  welfare.  lie  stated  that 
the  desire  for  organic  union  with  us  appeared  to  be  on  the 
iricrease  among  them,  that  the  Moderator  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  two  bodies  might  be  drawn  closer  and  cooperate  more 
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fully,  and  that  they  had  appointed  delegates  to  the  present  As- 
sembly.     The  report  was  received  and  approved. 

From  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  no  delegate* 
appeared,  although  it  is  known  that  such  were  appointed.  The 
Assembly  appointed  delegates  to  bear  its  salutations  to  both 
these  bodies. 

THE    EXAMINATION  RULE. 

Dr.  Dabney  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  read: 

The  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  would  respectfully 
report  to  the  Assembly  Overture  No.  1,  from  the  Presbytery  of" 
'Augusta,  praying  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  "Examination 
Rule"  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  Your  Committee  recommend 
the  following  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Assembly  of  1849. 
"  That  inasmuch  as  the  General  Assembly  must  have  power  to 
enjoin  upon  presbyteries  the  performance  of  any  duty  which 
they  are  confessedly  competent  to  do  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  in  requiring  which  no  right  is  violated,  and 
nothing  constrained,  but  the  discretion  they  (the_presbyteries) 
had  in  ordinary  circumstances;  and  inasmuch/^Sth^e  general 
utility  of  that  resolution  is  not  yet  called  in  question,  even  by 
the  respected  memorialists  themselves,  therefore  the  Assembly 
declines  acceding  according  to  this  request  at  present." 

At  the  request  of  Col.  Mitchell,  the  argument  of  the  Pres- 
bytery accompanying  the  overture  was  rea-d.  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson, 
stated,  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Augusta,  that  the 
overture  had  not  been  adopted  unanimously' .  Col.  Mitchell,, 
as  a  representative  of  that  Presbytery,  urged  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  necessity  for  the  rule.  He  was  always  mortified  as  an 
elder  to  see  ministers  examined  in  whom  he  had  confidence.. 
Dr.  Hill  hoped  the  views  just  expressed  by  his  venerable  friend 
would  not  prevail.  He  reminded  the  Assembly  how  Absalom 
Peters,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  used  to  con- 
trol the  presbyteries  during  the  New  School  controversy  in 
1833-38,  by  sending  them  his  young  men  with  clean  papers 
which  they  could  not  dispute.  In  this  way  he  managed  to  regu- 
late the  election  of  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  according  to 
his  own  wishes.  Now  let  me  suggest  a  case  to  this  Assembly.. 
Suppose  our  good  brethren  of  the  Northern  Assembly  wished  to- 
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control  the  action  of  this  body.  We  are  thrown  into  daily  con- 
tact with  them  along  the  border ;  we  are  in  much  more  direct 
and  constant  contact  with  them  than  you  in  this  part  of  the 
Church  are.  One  of  them  is  within  four  miles  of  me;  his  church 
is  beside  mine;  his  members  associate  with  my  members;  he  and 
I  associate  daily.  He  is  now  a  delegate  to  the  Northern  As- 
sembly in  Chicago.  Suppose  that  in  our  constant  associations 
we  should  get  up  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  bodies;  and  such 
a  case  is  certainly  supposable.  I  hardly  ever  meet  with  those 
brethren  that  they  do  not  put  the  question  to  me:  ''You  are  a 
moderate  man;  cannot  you  suggest  some  way  by  which  we  can 
be  brought  together  again?"  I  believe  that  is  the  first  question 
put  to  me  every  time  I  meet  them.  Suppose  now  that  our  Pres- 
bytery should  become  desirous  of  uniting  with  the  Northern 
Assembly.  They  have  very  ample  funds  at  their  command,  and 
could  have  much  more,  if  they  desired  it  for  such  a  purpose. 
Many  of  their  men  there,  especially  the  Old  School  portion,  are 
very  anxious  for  a  union  with  our  body.  .  Suppose  they  should 
find  your  presbyteries  in  this  part  of  the  Church  divided  on  that 
question;  suppose  we  are  in  favor  of  union;  they  put  a  large 
fund  into  my  hand  and  say:  "Wherever  you  find  a  Presbytery 
down  South  nearly  equally  divided,  we  will  send  four  or  five 
young  men  into  your  body,  and  you  can  send  them  down  to  some 
of  the  churches  in  that  Presbytery  to  turn  the  scale;  and  say  to 
every  church  in  that  Presbytery,  (just  as  they  are  saying  in  our 
Synod,)  'We  will  give  you  $600  to  support  them.'"  Do  you 
not  see  that,  according  to  Col.  Mitchell's  argument,  if  I  were 
ambitious  and  had  that  purse  and  that  Presbytery  at  my  com- 
mand, I  could  turn  the  scale  in  every  doubtful  Presbytery?  All 
that  I  would  have  to  do,  would  be  to  find  out  such  presbyteries 
and  send  into  them  the  young  men,  who  would  come  pouring 
down  from  the  North.  By  that  process,  I  could  do  just  what 
that  brother  referred  to  was  long  ago  trying  to  do  with  their 
General  Assembly,  by  sending  in  his  Congregationally  inclined 
men.  I  could  control  this  Assembly.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  lioard 
of  Missions  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  know  the  power.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  some  of  those  brethren  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  action 
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of  the  secretaries.  It  is  a  very  annoying  position,  and  I  sympa- 
thise with  the  brethren  who  hold  it:  but  it  does  give  a  wonderful 
power.  A  man  who  has  the  funds,  and  knows  where  the  men  are, 
and  can  say  quietly,  without  anybody  knowing  anything  about  it. 
Go  into  certain  presbyteries  and  decide  certain  questions,  has 
great  power.  I  do  beseech  you,  brethren,  not  to  destroy  this  power 
that  each  Presbytery  has  to  protect  itself.  Let  the  presbyteries 
have  the  power  to  shut  men  out  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  This 
question  may  be  upon  you,  brethren,  sooner  than  you  suspect. 
These  brethren  in  the  North  tell  me  that  they  cannot  give  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  United  States  as  we  occupy.  If  we  will 
not  unite  with  them,  then  they  must  come  down  and  take  posses- 
sion of  our  country.  I  am  glad  for  all  the  good  they  can  do; 
I  love  them  as  brethren ;  I  think  they  are  in  error  ;  that  they 
ought  to  recant  their  error.  If  they  recant  and  become  real 
Presbyterians  as  we  are,  I  should  hail  the  day  and  rejoice  to 
unite  with  them.  But  they  have  not  done  so  yet;  we  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  them ;  and  I  see  no  other  method  than  that 
which  this  rule  gives  us.  You  may  have  this  question  upon  you 
in  less  than  five  years;  you  may  have  it  in  less  than  one  year. 
You  must  have  the  means  of  protection.  The  constitutional 
question  I  heard  argued  when  I  w^as  a  boy  a  thousand  times 
over;  but  I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  think  I  see  certain 
influences  at  work  that  may  make  this  rule  very  important.  The 
brethren  who  are  now  anxious  to  break  it  down,  may  wish  when 
it  is  too  late  that  they  had  this  power  back  in  their  hands. 
Dr.  Burgett  moved  to  amend  by  leaving  the  rule  in  force,  except 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  been  licensed  or  ordained  by 
or  in  former  years  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  about  to  receive 
him.  He  referred  to  cases  of  examination  such  as  he  wished 
excepted  which  had  seemed  farcical.  Dr.  Hendrick  said  the  rule 
had  worked  so  admirably  since  1837  that  we  cannot  better  it. 
It  had  preserved  us  from  evils  heretofore  to  which  we  are  likely 
to  be  exposed  as  extensively  in  the  future.  The  argument  as  to 
its  constitutionality  is  at  too  late  a  day.  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird  maintain- 
ed that  the  rule  had  no  tendency  to  disorganise  the  Church,  but 
contrariwise,  was  a  bond  of  union,  because  ordered  by  the  As- 
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sembly.  Nor  could  any  brother  feel  disparaged  by  it.  lie  had 
once,  along  with  Dr.  Peck,  and  Lewis  Green,  now  in  glory, 
examined  the  venerable  Moderator,  who  did  not  feel  himself  at 
all  disparaged  by  it.  Ruling  elder  Davidson  said  the  Presbytery 
of  Louisville  does  not  wish  this  rule  changed.  It  works  no  harm 
to  any  one  and  we  prefer  it  to  stand.  Dr.  Burgett's  amendment 
was  not  agreed  to,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

Upon  one  observation  by  Dr.  Hill  during  this  debate,  it  is 
proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  Dr.  Hill  referred  (as  we  under- 
stand him)  to  the  jealousy  of  some  of  our  own  brethren  towards 
our  own  secretaries,  and  admitted  that  they  do  have  a  "wonder- 
ful power" — they  "have  the  funds,  and  know  where  the  men  are, 
and  can  quietly  say.  Go  into  such  a  Presbytery  and  decide  such 
a  question."  Applying  this  language  to  the  boards  in  our 
former  church  connexion,  the  statement  may  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  it,  and  we  do  not  deny  it.  Dr. 
Hill  says  he  knows  the  truth  of  it,  for  he  held  this  power  for 
fifteen  years.  But  applying  this  language  (if  Dr.  Hill  intended 
to  apply  it)  to  our  committees,  the  statement  is  altogether  incor- 
rect. The  Assembly  of  our  Church  wisely  conferred  on  our 
committees  ?20  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever.  Our  Sustentation 
Committee  (which  answers  to  the  one  at  Philadelphia  to  which 
Dr.  Hill  refers)  is  simply  a  central  agency  to  divide  out  funds 
according  to  certain  rules  fixed  by  the  Church.  It  can  under- 
take no  work  within  the  bounds  of  any  Presbytery.  And  it  can 
make  no  appropriations  concerning  any  Presbytery's  territory, 
except  upon  its  own  application.  It  commissions  no  body  to  go 
and  preach  within  the  bounds  of  any  Presbytery;  it  can  divide 
no  funds  among  any  such  commissioners  of  its  own,  if  it  had  any 
such.  Hence  there  is  no  such  parallel  between  our  committees 
and  the  old  boards  as  Dr.  Hill's  remark  implies.  And  hence 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  jealousy  of  our  secretaries  or  com- 
mittees. Receiving  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  distribution, 
they  sit  in  judgment  on  the  applications  of  the  different  presby- 
teries and  divide  out  the  sum  according  to  rules  adopted  by  the 
Assembly.     This  is  the  whole  of  their  power. 
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JUDICIAL   CASES. 


Dr.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  asked  that  that 
committee  be  discharged,  adding  that  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  there  were  no  complaints  or  appeals  before  the 
Assembly.     The  Committee  was  discharged. 


> 


STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Dabney,  from  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  pre- 
sented the  following  report : 

Overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  session  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  May,  1871. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans  respectfully  overture  the 
General  Assembly  to  reconsider  the  decision  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly, and  found  upon  page  505  of  the  minutes,  substituting  in 
the  statistical  tables  for  the  presbyterial  collections,  a  column  for 
the  salaries  of  pastors;  for  the  reason  that  this  change  was  made 
without  having  been  to  any  extent  considered  by  the  Church  at 
large  ;  and  because  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  our  country, 
a  public  exposure  of  the  state  of  such  individual  churches  would 
be  injurious  rather  than  profitable,  and  would  be  in  its  operation 
reproachful  to  many  of  the  churches  who  are  straining  their 
utmost  in  accomplishing  even  the  little  they  would  report. 

The  Committee  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Assembly  the 
following  answer :  That  the  Assembly  believing  the  evil  effects 
deplored  by  the  memorialists  will  not  follow,  do  decline  to  rescind 
a  rule  so  recently  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  promising  good 
results.     Adopted. 

MEMORIAL  ON  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Dabney,  from  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  pre- 
sented an  overture  from  the  Trustees  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  asking  that  this  matter  may  not  fail  to  receive  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  which 
said  memorial  was  referred,  gave  the  history  of  the  matter  as 
follows:  A  memorial  proposing  certain  reforms  in  theological 
education  was  sent  by  Dr.  Dabney  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  by 
it  submitted  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculties  of  the  two  Seminaries. 
The  last  Assembly  received  the  action  of  Columbia  Seminary, 
but  not  that  of  Union,  and  action  was  for  that  cause  postponed. 
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I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Union  last  June,  and 
called  their  attention  to  the  matter,  but  for  some  cause  there 
was  no  copy  of  the  memorial  on  hand,  and  the  Board  referred 
the  mattfer  to  the  Faculty.  I  was  prevented  from  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  this  spring  from  want  of  time,  but  under- 
stand they  did  nothing  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
failed  in  my  duty.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Assembly  would  lay 
this  duty  on  some  one  else;  but  if  our  committee  is  continued,  I 
will  do  the  best  in  my  power.     The  committee  was  continued. 

This  matter  has  certainly  run  a  somewhat  singular  career. 
In  1869,  Dr.  Dabney  sends  up  his  memorial,  and  it  is  referred  to 
each  seminary — directors  and  faculty.  In  1870,  Columbia  an- 
swers, and  Union  does  not  answer.  Then  it  is  referred  to  a 
Committee  to  meet  at  Greensboro.  The  chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee tells  us  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  of 
Union  Seminary  to  the  matter  last  year,  but  they  referred 
it  to  the  faculty,  and  that  this  year  also  the  trustees  did  nothing 
respecting  it.  And  yet  here  comes  an  overture  from  them  to 
the  Assembly,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Dabney  himself,  requesting 
that  the  subject  may  not  fail  to  receive  attention. 

RELIEF   FUND. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  report  heartily  endorsing  the  plan 
of  this  fund  and  requiring  all  the  sessions  to  bring  the  matter 
before  our  churches. 

SYSTEMATIC    BENEFICENCE. 

Rev.  J.  M.  p.  Otts  presented  the  report,  and  the  Assembly 
enjoined  upon  the  Presbyteries : 

1st.  That  they  (the  presbyteries)  require  from  all  their  churches 
full  statistical  reports  of  what  they  (the  churches)  have  done 
during  the  ecclesiastical  year  for  the  various  objects  of  general 
benevolence  to  be  sent  up  to  their  spring  meeting;  and,  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  duty  to  the  churches,  that  the  stated  clerks  of 
presbyteries  be  recommended  to  furnish  to  all  their  respective 
churches  blanks  on  which  to  make  said  reports. 

2d.  That  all  our  presbyteries  be  earnestly  recommended  and 
enjoined  to  give,  at  their  next  stated  meetings,  earnest  attention 
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and  a  thorough  examination  to  the  vital  subject  of  systematic 
benevolence  in  all  its  bearings. 

3d.  That  the  presbyteries  earnestly  recommend  all  their 
respective  pastors,  stated  supplies,  and  missionaries,  to  give  fre- 
quent instruction  to  their  churches  as  to  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  which  is  not  only  of  prime  importance  to  the  progress, 
but  even  indispensable  to  the  continued  life  and  permanent  ex- 
istence of  the  Church. 

4th.  That  the  presbyteries  earnestly  recommend  and  solemnly 
enjoin  it  upon  all  their  church  sessions  to  afford  to  the  people  in 
every  congregation  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  each  and  all 
of  the  objects  for  which  collections  are  ordered  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

PRINTING  REPORTS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES. 

Rev.  Edwin  Cater  offered  a  resolution  to  have  these  reports 
printed  and  laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  that  time  be  allowed 
each  member  of  the  Assembly  to  examine  them  before  he  is  called 
on  to  vote,  so  that  he  may  know  what  he  endorses  by  his  vote. 
After  a  short  debate  the  resolution  was  rejected.  Mr.  Cater 
entered  his  dissent  on  the  record. 
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QUORUM  OF    PRESBYTERY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Records  of  the  Synod  of  South  Caro- 
lina reported,  recommending  approval. 

Mr.  Cater  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  approve  that  Synod's 
decision  that  Charleston  Presbytery  was  irregular  in  holding  a 
meeting  without  the  presence  of  a  ruling  elder.  The  Synod's 
decision  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  for  the  General  Assembly  of  1843  had  decided  that  the 
Presbytery  might  proceed  without  a  ruling  elder's  presence. 
Dr.  Hill  said  he  was  with  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and 
thought  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  was  wrong.  The  lower 
courts  were  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly,  but  one 
Assembly  is  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  another.  The  ques- 
tion had  agitated  the  whole  Church,  and  he  hoped  the  present 
Assembly  would  not  hastily  decide  it.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  thought 
the  question  should  be  passed  over  for  the  present,  and  moved 
an  amendment  to  that  effect,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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The  distinction  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hill  is  an  important  one, 
but  it  needs  a  word  of  explanation  to  guard  it  from  being  per- 
verted. When  the  Assembly  decides  any  point,  that  is  the  law ; 
and  the  lower  courts  are  of  course  bound  by  the  decision.  But 
whilst  it  is  for  the  Assembly  to  interpret  and  decide  the  law,  and 
their  decision  must  stand  as  law  until  some  succeeding  Assembly 
shall  reverse  it,  yet  none  of  these  decisions  of  Assemblies  are 
infallible.  They  may  be  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Constitution 
or  of  the  Scriptures.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  right,  and  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  every  Synod,  Presbytery,  session,  minister,  and 
private  Christian,  to  exercise  their  right  of  judgment,  and  pro- 
nounce the  Assembly  wrong.  The  Assembly's  decision  therefore 
is  always  law ;  but  not  always  equity  and  truth.  It  is  to  be 
obeyed;  but  it  may  be  disputed  and  condemned.  AnH  it  never 
should  be  pleaded  by  any  true  Presbyterian  in  any  case  as  decisive 
of  any  question. 

"All  synods  or  councils  since  the  Apostles'  times,  whether 
general  or  particular,  may  err  and  many  have  erred ;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be 
used  as  a  help  in  both." 

Covfession  of  Faith,  Cfiap.  XXXI.,  3. 


ECONOMY  IN  PRINTING. 


Dr.  Dabney  presented  the  following : 


The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  Overture  No.  5,  from  the  Presbytery  of  North 
Mississippi,  praying  the  Assembly  to  enjoin  upon  all  its  agents 
the  most  rigid  economy  and  prudence  in  all  contracts  for  print- 
ing. 

Your  committee  respectfully  moves  the  Assembly  to  adopt  the 
following  reply : 

The  Assembly,  believing  that  its  clerks  and  other  executive 
officers  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  and 
prudence  in  this  and  all  other  expenditures  of  sacred  funds,  and 
having  no  proof  of  their  failure  therein,  deem  it  unneccessary 
to  take  further  action  upon  this  memorial  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cater  said  the  Committees  of  Sustentation  and  Foreign 
Missions    expended    the    Church's  money   extravagantly  both 
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in  salaries  and  printing,  and  proceeded  to  specify  particulars. 
The  Committee's  report  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR. 

Dr.  Dabney  reported  the  following  ; 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly Overture  No.  6,  from  the  Presbytery  of  North  Mississippi, 
requesting  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  rule  of  1869  "allowing 
the  secretaries  of  the  Executive  Committees,  and  the  clerks  of 
the  Assembly,  to  have  the  privileges  of  members  on  the  floor  of 
the  Assembly,"  as  a  "dangerous  violation  of  the  constitution." 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommmends  the  following 
answer : 

A  reference  to  the  rule  (Minutes  of  1869,  p.  390)  will  show 
that  "the  privileges  of  members  on  the  floor"  are  not  conferred 
by  it  on  the  above  officers ;  but  only  the  privilege  of  making 
statements  and  explanations  touching  the  trusts  committed  to 
their  care.  This  the  Assembly  regards  as  both  safe  and  con- 
venient, and  therefore  respectfully  declines  to  rescind. 

Mr.  Cater  explained  that  his  Presbytery  objected  not  simply 
to  the  making  statements,  but  the  privileges,  of  members  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  office.  The  Committees  report  was- 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
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ITEMIZED    REPORTS. 

Dr.  Dabney  presented  the  following: 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  reported  to  the  Assem- 
bly Overture  No.  7,  from  the  Presbytery  of  North  Mississippi^ 
praying  the  Assembly  to  require  of  all  treasurers  of  church 
funds  a  specific  itemized  report  of  all  receipts  from  all  and  every 
source,  and  also  of  all  disbursements  in  the  same  specific  itemized 
manner ;  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Assembly. 

Your  Committee  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the- 
following : 

The  detailed  accounts  of  all  the  Executive  Committees  are- 
annually  exhibited  to  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittees examined  and  settled.  The  Assembly  regards  these 
measures  as  substantially  securing  the  faithful  disbursement  of 
the  funds. 
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Mr.  Cater — My  Presbytery  does  not  consider  that  the  fact 
that  the  reports  of  the  committees  are  submitted  to  the  Auditing 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  is  sufficient  to  give  the  Church  the 
information  that  it  wants.  The  business  as  now  conducted,  as 
far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  is  a  "secret  service."  It  i& 
odious  to  any  citizen  of  any  State  to  be  taxed  to  furnish  money 
to  the  Government  for  secret  service. 

Dr.  Dabney — I  regard  the  spirit  of  the  overture  as  eminently 
wise  and  proper.  The  Committee  was  very  near  unanimously 
adopting  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
There  was  certainly  a  very  considerable  expression  in  its  favor, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  annual  reports  which  now  contain 
specific  accounts  of  all  the  receipts,  should  contain  specific 
accounts  of  all  disbursements,  and  be  published  to  all  the 
churches.  The  reason  why  that  was  not  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  simply  this  :  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  unfold 
to  a  sort  of  publicity  the  domestic  status  of  many  a  minister's 
familv.  We  doubted  whether  this  would  be  for  edification — 
whether  it  might  not  be  in  many  cases  galling  to  the  most  praise- 
worthy ministers  and  their  families.  That  was  simply  the  motive 
that  controlled  the  Committee.  I,  for  one,  feel  no  disposition  to- 
resist  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  Of  course,  your  Executive 
Committees  ought  not  to  have  the  least  personal  motive  to  resist 
the  publication  of  such  a  detailed  account  of  their  disbursements. 
It  is  not  their  delicacy  that  would  be  affected  at  all,  but  the 
delicacy  of  the  recipients. 

Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson — An  itemized  report,  such  as  Mr. 
Cater  speaks  of,  as  I  stated  in  my  report  the  other  day,  has  been 
presented  here.  Every  single  item  of  expenditure  is  put  in  it. 
I  made  a  motion  in  our  Committee  to  print  that  report  so  as  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  Assembly,  but  the 
Committee  overruled  me,  and  I  think  very  judiciously.  Are  you 
going  to  expose  here  every  minister,  every  family,  that  receives 
funds  from  this  Committee  ?  The  report  of  items  is  here  in  the 
hands  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Sus- 
tentation — just  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made.  But  if  the  As- 
sembly so  orders  it,  we  can  publish  every  one  of  these  disburse- 
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ments,  and  spread  them  before  the  world.  The  Committee  were 
influenced  by  the  very  consideration  to  which  Dr.  Dabney  refers. 
The  report  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

REPORTS   OF    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEES. 

The  want  of  space  compels  us  very  reluctantly  to  omit,  besides 
some  other  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  all  reference 
whatever  to  these  reports,  except  those  of  the  Sustentation  and 
Foreign  Missions  Committees.  And  our  reference  to  them  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  question  of  the  charges  against 
the  Committees,  especially  against  their  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Assembly's  meeting.  Dr.  J.  Leighton 
Wilson  presented  the  report  on  Sustentation ;  and  along  with  it 
the  minutes  and  two  tabular  statements,  not  for  the  Assembly, 
but  its  Standing  Com??iittee.  One  was  printed  and  stated  every 
cent  contributed  through  the  year;  the  other  was  a  supplement 
to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  every  ex- 
penditure. Still  another  paper  was  submitted  containing  the 
name  of  every  individual  who  had  received  aid  from  the  invalid 
fund. 

Dr.  Wilson,  after  some  remarks  on  the  Report,  said  he  had  a 
painful  duty  to  perform,  which  was  to  lay  before  the  body 
another  paper  stating,  on  behalf  of  himself  as  Secretary,  and  of 
the  Treasurer,  that  they  had  been  charged,  himself  with  neglect 
of  official  duty,  and  the  Treasurer  with  dishonest  management  of 
the  Church's  funds.  These  charges  had  been  made  by  one  who 
was  a  member  of  the  present  Assembly,  and  circulated  all  over 
the  Church  in  one  of  o«r  papers.  He  asked  for  an  investigation 
that  the  officers  accused  might  be  vindicated,  if  innocent ;  but 
degraded  from  office,  if  guilty.  Dr.  Pryor  moved  the  reference 
to  a  special  committee.  Mr.  Cater  said  he  was  prepared  to 
defend  himself  against  that  paper,  and  was  willing  to  go  before 
a  committee;  but  preferred  to  meet  the  matter  directly  before 
the  Assembly.  The  paper  was  then  referred,  to  Gov.  Patton, 
Judge  Swann,  Mr.  Enslow,  Dr.  Burgett,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 

On  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day.  Gov.  Patton  presented  the  following 
report  from  the  Committee'of  Investigation: 
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The  Special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
Sustentation  and  Foreign  Missions,  that  the  Assembly  would 
institute  an  investigation  concerning  certain  charges  or  com- 
plaints made  and  published  against  them  through  the  columns  of 
one  of  our  religious  journals,  in  reference  to  their  ofl&cial  con- 
duct, beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

They  have  carefully  and  diligently  examined  the  published 
articles  referred  to  and  placed  in  their  hands,  and  noted  particu- 
larly those  portions  reflecting  upon  those  brethren  in  their  man- 
agement of  these  great  interests  of  our  Church  intrusted  to  their 
care,  and  in  connexion  therewith  they  have  had  access  to  all 
the  necessary  books  and  papers  for  ascertaining  satisfactorily 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  ground  for  complaint. 

After  such  examination,  they  feel  compelled,  in  view  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  in  justice  to  those  brethren  and  the  Church, 
which  has  reposed  in  them  those  trusts,  to  come  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  It  is  insinuated  that  they  are  aiming  by  a  centralisation  of 
power  and  authority  to  obtain  exclusive  control  of  matters 
intrusted  to  them,  that  they  may  thereby  promote  the  welfare  of 
one  portion  of  the  Church  to  the  detriment  of  other  portions 
which  are  equally  or  more  deserving  of  help. 

For  this  insinuation  or  complaint,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  or  those  associated  with 
them  in  these  Executive  Committees,  have  exercised  or  aimed  to 
exercise  any  more  power  or  authority  than  is  given  to  them  by 
the  General  Assembly  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  know  that  whatever 
influence  may  be  pofsessed,  especially  by  the  Secretary  or  Trea- 
surer of  Sustentation  and  Foreign  Missions,  is  due  to  their  emi- 
nent piety,  to  their  moral  worth,  and  their  great  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church. 

2.  It  is  insinuated  that  the  causes  of  Sustentation  and  Foreign 
Missions  are  suff'ering  through  mismanagement  and  neglect  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  their 
engagements. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  and  after  an  examination 
of  the  facts  as  furnished  in  the  documents  before  us,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  interests  of  the  Church  are  suff'ering  in  any 
degree  by  a  multiplicity  of  their  appointments. 

3.  It  is  intimated  that  there  has  been  embezzlement  or  culpa- 
ble expenditure  of  the  funds  placed  in  their  hands,  which  has 
been  covered  up  by  false  or  defective  reports. 
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From  an  examination  of  the  accounts,  to  all  of  which  your 
Committee  have  had  free  access,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
of  any  dishonesty  or  careless  disposal  of  such  funds.  The 
accounts,  moreover,  of  each  year,  as  every  member  of  the^Assem- 
bly  knows,  have  all  been  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  found  to  be  correct  and  sustained  by  proper 
vouchers. 

4.  It  is  insinuated  that  they  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  to  pay  themselves  more,  in  the  way  of  salaries,  than 
was  authorised  or  proper  under  the  circumstances. 

An  examination  of  the  books  shows  that  their  compensation 
for  so  much  labor  and  responsibility  has  been  only  such  as  was 
authorised  by  the  Executive  Committees,  and  is  so  moderate  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  any  person  can  complain  of  its  being 
too  large.  It  is  ascertained,  moreover,  that  all  the  expenses  of 
conducting  these  important  matters,  including  salaries,  clerk's 
hire,  office-rent,  fuel,  lights,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  remarkably 
economical,  amounting  to  a  fraction  over  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount — some  ^73,000 — received  and  disbursed  by  them. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Kesolvedy  1.  That  this  Assembly  does  hereby  most  cordially 
endorse  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Susten- 

•  

tation  and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  in  their  management  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them. 

2.  That  this  Assembly  condemns  in  toto  all  such  complaints 
and  insinuations  as  may  have  been  made  against  these  brethren, 
who  have  been  so  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  official  duties,  as 
alike  unjust  to  them  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

3.  That  the  Assembly,  while  fully  admitting  the  right  of  free 
discussion  of  its  own  acts  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  the  official 
conduct  of  all  its  officers,  does  hereby  most  earnestly  caution  the 
editors  of  our  religious  journals,  as  well  as  their  contributors, 
against  the  publication  of  articles  reflecting  thus  publicly  on  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  acting  as  its  servants,  because  of  the 
injury  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  them  personally,  and  upon 
the  Church  generally;  and  that  it  reminds  and  urges  on  all  who 
have  charges  or  complaints  to  make,  which,  if  true,  would  result 
in  the  removal  of  those  complained  of,  that  the  proper  place  for 
making  such  charges  or  complaints  is  on  the  floor  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

After  some  discussion,  at  Mr.  Cater's  request,  this  report  was 
not  taken  up  at  once,  but  the  consideration  of  it  postponed  until 
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the  next  day  at  11  o'clock.  Upon  its  coming  up  on  Wednesday, 
Dr.  Hendrick  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
to  bring  in  a  minute  which  should  dispose  of  the  matter  without 
a  long  debate.  Gov.  Patton  and  Dr.  Pryor  objected  to  this  plan 
of  procedure,  as  did  Dr.  Peck,  who  also  expressed,  along  with 
Dr.  Hendrick,  the  wish  to  hear  from  Drs.  Wilson  and  Woodrow. 
Dr.  Hill  offered  as  a  substitute  the  following : 

"The  General  Assembly  having  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  official  conduct  of  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Committees  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Sustentation,  and 
said  committee  having  had  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  those 
committees  before  them,  feels  constrained  to  express  its  entire 
confidence  in  the  perfect  honesty  and  integrity  of  said  officers, 
and  their  general  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
eacred  funds  intrusted  to  their  care.  These  officers  have  an 
arduous  and  difficult  work  to  discharge,  and  are  liable  to  fall 
into  errors.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  Assembly  would  recognise 
the  right  of  all  the  lower  courts  and  ministers,  elders,  and  others, 
freely  and  in  a  proper  spirit  of  love  to  canvass  those  errors,  it 
would  recommend  to  all  such  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  churches  in  them,  and  thus  inflict  an 
injury  upon  the  causes  which  they  represent.  The  Assembly 
would  at  the  same  time  express  such  confidence  in  these  officers 
that  they  feel  assured  that  any  errors  or  mistakes  into  which 
they  may  fall,  will  be  promptly  corrected  when  properly  pointed 
out." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Dr.  Hill  referred  to  certain  cen- 
sures by  his  Presbytery  and  Synod,  of  a  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Committee.  The  young  brethren  sent  to 
China  from  his  Presbytery  had  not  been  supplied  promptly  with 
funds.  He  had  been  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  He  had  heard  their  explanations,  which 
did  not  fully  meet,  he  must  say,  the  difficulties  in  the  minds  of 
his  brethren.  He  did  not  think  Dr.  Wilson  was  to  blame;  but 
that  Dr.  Woodrow  had  had  so  "many  irons  in  the  fire"  that  he 
could  not  give  the  required  attention  to  these  young  brethren. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  the  brethren  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  suffering  entailed  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  young 
brethren  themselves,  partly  of  the  missionary  since  deceased;  but 
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the  Treasurer  ought  to  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  transmitting  funds  to  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
missionaries.  Why,  those  missionaries  had  been  compelled  to 
borrow  money  for  six  or  eight  months  from  missionaries  of  the 
Northern  Board  !  Yet  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  Dr.  Wood- 
row,  who  would  no  doubt  do  his  duty  in  the  future,  though  he 
had  not  done  it  in  the  past. 

Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Cater  had  yesterday 
promised  statements  in  substantiation  of  his  charges,  and  desired 
that  they  should  be  made  before  Dr.  Woodrow  should  begin  his 
defence.  But  Mr.  Cater  replied  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  misunder- 
stood him;  he  had  no  statements,  and  was  no  complainant;  and 
had  not  accused  any  party  of  any  crime.  Dr.  Pryor  then  urged 
that,  while  Dr.  Hill's  statements,  emanating  as  they  do  from  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  were  fresh  before  us.  Dr.  Woodrow  should 
now  make  his  explanations.  ^ 

Dr.  Woodrow  thanked  the  Assembly  for  their  courtesy  in  in- 
viting him  to  appear  and  make  a  full  statement  of  his  official 
conduct,  not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  the  former  years  in 
which  he  had  been  serving  it.  He  considered  himself  honored 
in  standing  thus  before  the  whole  "Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States."  Yet  it  was  strange  he  should  be  standing  there 
to  defend  himself  against  charges  not  intended,  it  is  said,  to 
aifect  his  character — only  charges  made  by  one  "friend"  against 
another — mere  inquiries  into  his  official  conduct.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  Church's  right  to  make  these  inquiries.  He  courted 
investigation.  But  he  claimed  that  he  must  either  be  vindicated 
as  the  Assembly's  servant ;  or  else  condemned  and  cast  forth  as 
a  vagabond  with  a  mark  on  his  brow  more  infamous  than  that  on 
Cain's.  His  brother  Hill  had  said  we  must  not  be  too  sensitive; 
but  when  that  was  touched  which  was  as  dear  to  him  as  virtue  to  a 
woman,  he  could  not  but  be  sensitive.  If  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  charges  uttered  and  published  far  and  wide  over  this  land 
and  through  the  Church  be  true,  he  was  so  degraded  that  he 
should  be  passed  by  in  the  street  as  too  polluted  to  be  noticed, 
except  to  seek  to  rescue  him  from  eternal  degradation.  He 
would  proceed  to  show  what  were  some  of  these  charges.     First. 
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There  had  been  published  all  through  the  Church  in  the  Christian 
Observer  by  two  ministers  of  our  Church,  in  an  article  signed  N. 
R.,  that  the  Committees  of  Sustentation  and  Foreign  Missions — 
being  some  of  them  Professors  in  the  Seminary,  and  Editors  of 
the  Review  and  Southern  Presbyterian  and  Index^  and  holding  in 
their  hands  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  Disabled  Ministers,  etc., 
and  also  the  new  Assurance  scheme — were  wielding  *'a  power  that 
may  eventually  crush  out  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  had  also  clearly  "mani- 
fested their  disposition  in  that  direction."  Again.  It  had  been 
charged  that  the  officers  of  these  Committees,  himself  and  Dr. 
John  Leighton  Wilson,  were  "immersed  in  other  business — 
beloved  men  anxiously  willing  to  *toat'  every  thing."  If  im- 
mersed in  other  business,  they  must  be  unfaithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  committed  to  them  by  the  Church.  Now  he  was 
directly  pointed  at  in  these  charges,  which  made  him  out  guilty 
of  the  attempt  to  use  the  power  committed  in  part  to  him,  in  a 
direction  "dangerous  to  godliness  and  sound  doctrine,"  and 
tending  "to  crush  out  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
speech;"  and  of  neglecting  what  had  been  given  him  to  do, 
because  "immersed  in  other  business."  But,  further,  it  had 
been  alleged  and  published,  that  while  Dr.  Wilson  mentioned  in 
his  report  one  thousand  dollars  as  appropriated  to  one  thing,  he 
(Dr.  Woodrow)  had  charged  the  Treasury  twenty-seven  hundred 
dollars  for  the  same  item ;  and,  again,  that  a  bond  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  had  disappeared.  Again.  It  was  charged  that 
"  Prof.  Woodrow  was  already  employed  by  the  Church  for  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  one  direction,  and  she  pays  him  ^3,000  for 
it."  Now,  what  would  the  Assembly  think,  if  he  (Dr.  W.)  were 
to  say  of  a  clerk,  that  he  employed  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
time  for  $600,  and  then  that  he  was  working  for  others  in  his 
time  and  getting  paid  for  it  ?  Would  that  be  a  charge  affecting 
his  honesty  and  integrity  ?  He  saw  men  of  business  around 
him,  and  he  asked,  what  they  would  think  of  one  paid  by  them 
for  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  then  selling  portions  of  it  for 
money  ?  Would  swindling  be  too  strong  an  expression  for  the 
crime?    Would  embezzlement f    Whatever   is  the  word  which 
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expresses  the  taking  of  money  which  does  not  belong  to  you, 
that  would  be  the  right  word.  It  is  taking  money  which  did  not 
belong  to  him  that  he  was  charged  with.  Yet  he  was  told  that 
he  was  too  sensitive  in  wishing  the  Assembly  to  investigate  the 
matter  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  true.  And  then  as  to  the 
"bond  for  $1,000  which  had  disappeared."  If  money  were  put 
into  his  hands,  and  if  it  disappeared  in  any  way,  he  cared  not 
how,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  appropriating  to  his  own  use. 
Money  does  not  disappear  from  one's  hands  accidentally.  Such 
things  never  occur.  Thus  he  had,  by  reference  to  these  last  two 
points,  established  that  charges  had  been  brought  against  him, 
which,  if  true,  ought  to  blast  his  character  forever. 

But  he  had  been  told  by  brethren  on  many  hands  that  nobody 
believes  such  charges.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  nobody 
who  knew  him  could  believe  them.  Yet  they  were  brought  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  not  afford  to  despise  them.  First, 
they  are  brought  by  one  who  is  a  member  of  this  body ;  and  he 
could  not  despise  any  charge  by  any  one  who  can  sit  in  this 
body.  Nor  could  he  afford  to  despise  charges  by  any  one  who 
represents  a  Presbytery — nor  by  any  one  whom  he  heard  spoken 
of  in  the  speeches  made  as  "brother,"  "the  excellent  brother." 
Moderator,  if  any  one  charges  you  with  stealing,  I  will  not  call 
him  brother;  and  yet  "an  excellent  brother,"  as  I  hear  him 
called  on  all  hands,  has  done  this  very  thing  to  me !  And  there 
was  still  another  circumstance  he  could  not  omit  to  mention. 
These  charges  had  not  been  made  in  private,  but  circulated  by 
thousands  of  copies.  No,  this  was  a  matter  he  could  not  pass 
lightly  by.  The  Assembly  must  either  visit  him  with  a  con- 
demnation which  should  follow  him  with  its  blighting  influence 
to  the  grave;  or  else  give  him  a  vindication  such  as  will  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  accusations.  As  had  been  said  by  a  vener- 
able father  in  this  body,  these  charges  are  such  that  they  must 
be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  conscience  of  him  who  made  and  those 
who  published  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  himself  on  the  other. 

But  before  he  would  enter  upon  his  own  vindication,  he  would 
observe  that  the  antecedent  probability  of  such  charges  depends 
on  the  character  of  him  who  makes  them.     If  the  peace-loving 
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Isaac  attack,  it  may  be  supposed  there  is  good  reason  for  it;  if  . 
Isaac's  brother  make  the  attack,  there  is  no  such  presumption. 
Ho  submitted,  therefore,  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  require 
whether  his  assailant  were  the  peace-loving  Isaac,  or  his  brother 
[Ishmael].  But  before  this  could  be  considered,  there  was  still 
•another  question  :  Were  the  charges  by  one  person  or  by  many? 
Are  they  fresh  charges  or  a  reiteration  of  old  ones?  Dr. 
Woodrow  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  repeated  assults  which  ha(J 
been  made  upon  him  and  the  various  names  assumed  by  the  one 
person  who  had  made  them  all,  and  introduced  a  comparison  of 
of  what  had  occurred  to  him,  with  what  happens  sometimes  to  the 
traveller  in  Africa,  who  hears  in  one  direction  the  terrific  roar 
of  the  lion,  and  in  another  the  yell  and  shriek  of  the  tiger,  in- 
tended to  drive  him  from  his  tent,  and  then  when  both  these  fail, 
there  comes  from  another  quarter  a  plaintive  wail,  a  cry  for  pity 
to  move  the  traveller's  compassion  and  bring  him  forth.  All, 
however,  comes  from  one  animal,  not  many ;  and  in  like  manner 
all  the  various  persons  who  had  assailed  him  were  embodied  in 
that  single  person  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cater.  He  proceeded  to  detaiJ 
a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  past  intended  to  show  that  his 
assailant  was  not  the  peace-loving  Isaac,  but  his  brother.  But 
our  space  is  limited,  and  we  pass  them  over.  He  was  proceeding 
to  reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hill  relative  to  the  mis- 
sionary funds,  when  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson  interposed  and 
requested  him,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  missions,  to  desist. 
He  was  yielding  to  the  Secretary's  suggestion,  when  Dr.  Pryo# 
said  he  hoped  Dr.  Woodrow  would  proceed.  Dr.  Hill  said  the 
same.  Dr.  Woodrow  replied :  Since.  Dr.  Hill  hopes  I  will  pro- 
ceed, I  shall  do  so.  He  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  the  three 
missionaries,  Houston,  Stuart,  and  Helm.  He  knew  no  three 
ministers  in  our  Church  he  could  more  surely  trust,  and  if  at  apy 
time  any  one  of  them  had  used  any  expression  to  his  detriment, 
he  was  confident  they  had  done  it  through  misapprehension. 
Dr.  Hill  had  said  the  mission  in  China  had  frequently  been  left 
without  funds.  If  they  had  indeed  been  very  nearly  left  without 
funds,  it  would  not  be  strange  in  the  history  of  this  Church;  for 
that  had  been  the  case  with  most  of  us.     He  proceeded  then  to 
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read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart,  of  date  Sept.  24th,  1869,  saying 
that  his  "wants  had  been  abundantly  supplied,"  and  that  he 
"had  never  feared"  on  the  score  of  his  support;  also  from  Mr. 
Inslee,  Nov.  9,  1869,  saying  he  "never  intended  any  such  inter- 
pretation as  that  of  our  being  in  personal  want,"  and  again, 
Dec.  12,  1869,  stating  that  they  had  "never  been  in  personal 
want,  though  once  or  twice  were  run  rather  close."  Then  he  read 
from  a  letter  of  date  July  6,  1870,  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Converse, 
(since  returned  to  this  country)  as  follows:  "Your  mission  here 
is  a  set  of  beggars.  The  mission  treasury  has  not  had  one  cent 
in  it  for  the  past  four  months;"  but  the  Mission  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Inslee,  on  the  7th  June,  1870,  wrote  that  he  had  just  received 
two  thousand  Mexican  dollars.  He  was  proceeding  with  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  extracts,  when  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson  again 
interposed,  and  Dr.  Woodrow  desisted.  Dr.  Pryor,  however, 
requesting  him  to  explain  again  the  misunderstanding  betwixt 
himself  and  Mr.  Inslee  about  the  transmission  of^funds,  he  stated 
that  at  Mr.  Inslee's  request  he  had  deposited  money  in  New- 
York  subject  to  his  draft,  supposing  that  Mr.  Inslee  knew  that 
the  directions  he  had  given  to  the  Treasurer  were  correct;  but  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  in  error  in  one  important  particular,  and 
hence  could  not  draw  upon  the  money  kept  for  him  in  New 
York. 

Coming  back  to  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Cater,  that  he  had 
charged  the  Treasury  $2,700  for  $1,000,  he  showed  that  Dr. 
Wilson's  statement  and  the  Treasurer's  had  not  referred  to  the 
same  thing;  and  that  Mr.  Cater  had  made  a  similar  blunder 
regarding  the  thousand  dollar  bond  which  was  lying  at  that 
moment  in  the  church-safe  in  his  office. 

Dr.  Woodrow  proceeded:  You  have  been  told  in  these  articles, 
and  you  have  been  told  by  Dr.  Hill  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
true,  that  I  have  "too  many  irons  in  the  fire."  Well,  as  you 
have  seen,  I  have  a  good  many.  First,  I  am  a  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  I  did  not  fix  my  salary;  and  when  I 
became  your  Professor  in  your  Theological  Seminary,  I  did  not 
sell  you  all  my  time,  if  I  did  get  three  thousand  dollars  from 
YOU.     I  do  not  perform  the  work  of  my  professorship  in  that 
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way.     I  do  not  ^'work  by  the  day;"  I  "work  by  the  piece." 
You  did  not  buy  all  my  time,  and  you  know  you  did  not.     It  is 
asked,  How  do  you  know  it?     You  appointed  me,  when  I  was 
already  Professor,  to  be  Treasurer  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1861. 
Well,  I  did  not  want  any  more  money.     I  had  enough.     I  had 
not  very  much,  it  is  true;  for  I  had  a  wife  and  some  children  to 
support,  and  I  had  use  for  all  the  money  I  could  honestly  get. 
But  I  did  not  want  any  more  from   the  Church.     (You  have 
forced  me  to  speak  of  myself;  I  cannot  help,  in  vindicating  my- 
self, presenting  these  personal  matters.)     When  you  call  upon 
me  to  perform  any  duty,  I  obey  you.    The  voice  of  this  Assembly 
is  to  me  the  voice  of  God.     You  bade  me  take  care  of  the  funds 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Treasury,  and  I  did  it.     I  did  not  want 
any  money  for  it.     Then,  in  1863,  you  made  me  your  Treasurer 
of  Domestic  Missions,  and  I  begged  that  no  salary  should  be 
attached  to  that  office.     So  I  served  for  three  years.     But  Dr. 
Dabney,  when   he  was  chairman  of  one  of  your  standing  com- 
mittees at  Charlotte,  in  1864,  brought  in  a  report,  in  regard  to 
which  I  knew  nothing  beforehand,  saying  in  effect  that  this  was 
not  right — that  I  must  receive  a  salary;  and  the  General  As- 
sembly ordered  the  Committee  to  pay  me  a  salary.     You  thus 
taught  me  that  you  did  not  think  you  had  previously  paid  for  all 
my  time.     If,  therefore,  it  is  stealing  your  money  to  take  pay  for 
work  I  do,  on  the  ground  that  you  have  with  $3,000  paid  me 
for  all  my  time,  it  is  yo^i  who  did  it,  not  I.     This  is  all  I  get 
from  the  Church.     But  I  work  for  it.     I  did  not  sell  you  all  my 
time,  and  you  said  I  did  not.    I  submit,  therefore,  that  to  charge 
me  before  the  world   and  before  the  Church  with   taking  your 
money  twice  for  the  same  thing,  is  something  that  a  "good 
brother,"  an   "excellent  brother,"  a  "cordial  friend,"  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  of  Christ,  ought  not  to  do. 

That  was  not  all,  however.  "Y^ou  have  ever  so  many  other 
small  irons."  Well,  that  was  so — he  had.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian.  How  did  that  happen  ?  It  was  neces- 
sary for  some  one  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the  paper — in  all  the 
broad  region  where  the  paper  circulates,  there  was  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  it  for  fostering  all  the  enterprises 
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of  the  Church.  But  who  should  do  it?  You  know  the  condition 
of  things  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  had  no  money;  I  had 
none.  I  had  only  a  will  to  serve  the  Church  with  whatever  of 
gifts  God  might  bestow  upon  me.  I  had  no  money  ;  but  I  have 
a  brother,  a  noble  brother — Thomas  Woodrow,  of  Chilicothe, 
Ohio — who  had  money,  and  who  placed  it  at  my  disposal  for 
myself;  or  for  my  Church,  if  I  loved  her  more.  I  accepted  it, 
and  established  the  paper ;  I  trust,  by  the  help  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  my  Master  in  heaven. 

But  I  am,  also,  the  publisher  and  one  of  the  editors — the  junior, 
the  least  important  editor — of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Review.  Well,  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the 
war  with  respect  to  this?  Here  Dr.  Woodrow  made  similar 
statements  as  in  reference  to  the  paper.  But  he  had  "also  a 
Depository" — Yes,  he  had.  Before  we  had  any  Committee  of 
Publication,  he  began  a  little  Committee  of  Publication  on  his 
own  account,  and  for  the  little  he  had  done  in  this  line,  men  had 
thanked  him  whose  thanks  any  one  might  be  proud  to  receive. 
But  when  communication  became  easy,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  any  imperative  call  for  his  little  Committee,  he  had 
given  it  up.  There  was  still  a  little  of  that  iron  sticking  in  the 
fire,  but  he  had  taken  it  out  just  as  far  as  he  could.  But  he  had 
still  another  iron.  "You  have  a  printing  office."  Yes,  I  have 
a  printing  office,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  there,  and 
there  is  something  made  at  it.  But  no  one  will  say  that  having 
a  printing  office  is  in  itself  a  very  bad  thing.  But  you  have 
other  irons.  "You  are  teaching  outside  the  Seminary."  He 
explained  how  he  had  accepted,  after  much  solicitation,  with  the 
advice  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  elders  and  ministers  all  over  the 
State,  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  University  to  save  it 
from  being  unworthily  filled.  He  had  had  that  small  iron  in  the  fire 
ever  since.  But  was  it  a  sin?  He  thought  it  could  not  be  very  bad 
to  have  scientific  proclivities.  He  referred  to  some  which  Mr. 
Cater  had  manifested  in  former  years,  and  recounted  how  he  had 
sought  in  vain  to  get  this  very  chair.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
so  very  wrong  for  him  to  hold  it,  sustained  in  the  acceptance  of 
it  bj?  the  persons  he  had  named. 
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Dr.  Woodrow  went  on  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  all 
these  things  could  be  done  by  one  man.  Well,  he  was  not  very 
strong — they  saw  he  was  not  very  big !  But  he  had  consecrated 
himself,  with  all  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  had,  to  the  service 
of  his  blessed  Master.  And  he  cheerfully  endeavored  to  serve 
him  up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  strength.  He  had  in  this  view 
considered  it  «,  privilege  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  society. 
The  Moderator  knew  he  had  not  been  able  to  accept  Ids  invita- 
tions— no,  not  those  of  Ids  own  sister.  And  he  had  verily  thought 
he  was  doing  Ood  service  in  giving  up  to  him  the  time  he  might 
have  spent  in  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  social  life.  Then,  all 
men  have  a  right  to  rest ;  but  he  had  cheerfully  relinquished  his 
needed  rest  in  ord<?r  to  keep  some  irons  from  burning.  Also  he 
had  offended  many  brethren  whose  letters  on  private  business 
(not  the  business  of  the  Church)  he  had  failed  to  answer.  And 
she,  whose  "whose  price  was  above  rubies,"  aided  him  in  all  he 
undertook,  she  too  relinquishing  for  this  purpose  the  pleasures 
of  society.  And  yet  it  has  come  to  this,  that  because  we  have 
united  in  reverently  laying  upon  the  altar  of  God  our  Avhole 
strength  and  all  our  time,  my  name  (and  my  name  is  her  name) 
is  made  a  by-word  to  be  mocked  at. 

But  it  is  reiterated,  you  are  making  too  much  money.  He 
<3id  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  What  did  he  do  with  his  money? 
He  might  say  this  is  no  other  man's  business.  But  before  the 
Church  of  God,  as  he  thought  he  was  now  standing,  he  assumed 
no  such  attitude.  He  had  never  told  any  but  his  most  intimate 
friends  what  he  did  with  his  money.  But  what  was  he  doing 
with  it?  Are  not  the  Trustees  of  the  Southwestern  Depository 
right  in  their  opinion,  that  to  publish  a  religious  newspaper  is 
one  important  means  of  glorifying  God?  Does  not  the  Synod 
of  Mississippi  do  well  to  appropriate  funds  in  the  hands  of  these 
trustees  to  that  noble  project?  Was  it  not  right  for  the  friends 
of  religious  literature  in  Mobile  to  collect  and  expend  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  religious  journal  there  ? 
Moderator,  I  cannot  establish  a  religious  paper  for  nothing  any 
more  than  any  one  else,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  boast;  but 
I  am  forced  in   vindication  of  my  own  character  to  say,  that  I 
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have  spent  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  dollars  of 
my  own  hard-earned  money  in  establishing  the  Southern  Pres- 
hyterian^  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  more  in  continu- 
ing the  Southern  Presbyterian  Revieav.  Have  I  sinned  in 
so  doing? 

I  am  glad  that  I  appear  in  this  Assembly,  not  only  for  the  reasons 

I  have  given,  but  for  others  as  well.     A  pale  and  delicate  boy — 

scarcely  more  than  a  boy — twenty-two  years  ago  landed  upon 

the  southern  shore  of  this  State.     lie  had  not  one  friend  within 

hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles;  but  ho  believed  that  in  this 

and  in  the  contiguous   States,  though  he   was   born    across  the 

Atlantic  on  a  foreign  shore,  there   would   be  those  who  would 

welcome  him  in  due  time,  if  he  was  worthy  of  welcome.     And  T 

have  been  welcomed.     And  I  stand   not  now  before  strangers, 

but  before  those  who  have  been  observing   my  course  from  that 

day  to  this,  and  who  have  without   ceasing  bestowed   upon  m,e 

every  mark  of  confidence  and  affection.     I  am   happ}^  to  see  in 

one  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly  a  member  of  the  church 

with  which  1  first  united  in  this  State  soon  after  I  reached  it — 

the  elder  who  is  now  representing  the  Presbytery  of  Tombeckbee 

[Mr.  11.  F.  Houston.]     The  beloved  brother  who  is  sitting  before 

me,  now  from  Lexington,  Virginia,  [Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,] 

was  the  first  minister  in  this  State  to  extend  to  me  the  elements 

of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  our  ascended  Redeemer. 

Father   McCorklo,   avIio   is   present  in  this  house,   though  not  a 

member  of  tlie  Assembly,  was  the  first  along  with  other  brethren, 

twenty  years  ago,  to  intrust  to  me  the  first  official  position  which 

I  ever  held  in  tlie  Church.     Father  Wilson,  and  others  who  are 

here  from  the  Synod  of  CJeovgia,  more  than  eighteen  years  ago 

called  me  to  a  still  higher  position.     And  here,   let  me  say,  I 

never  thrust  myself  higher.     I  never  sought  any  office  of  honor 

or  profit  which  I  have  ever  received;  and  I  have  received  many 

from  the  Church,  and  I  have  received  the  off'er  of  many  from  the 

different  States.     And  so  I  have -gone  on,  step  by  step;  and  I 

rejoice  that  there  are  multitudes  of  brethren  here  who  have  been. 

observing  my  course  day  by  day.     There  iwe   a  number  of  my 

students  here,   too — an   unbroken    succession   fi'om  18r)o  to  thi& 
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day — those  whom  I  have  delighted  to  take  by  the  hand  and  lead 
in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  whether  secular  or  sacred.  To  them 
I  appeal,  whether  I  have  ever  neglected  any  of  my  duties  per- 
formed under  their  daily  scrutiny.  It  is  not  before  strangers  that 
I  stand  to-day,  therefore,  though  that  boy  was  a  stranger.  It  is 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  for  many  years  and  in  many  ways 
honored  me  with  its  confidence.  I  beg  you  that  you  will  not 
withdraw  your  confidence,  unless  you  see  good  reason  so  to  do. 
But  as  you  opened  your  arms  to  receive  the  young  foreigner  and 
confided  in  him,  so  now  thrust  him  from  your  embrace,  and  cast 
him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  infamy  which  he  deserves, 
if  he  has  proved  unworthy — if  he  has  betrayed  any  of  the  trusts 
which  you  have  so  lavishly  confided  to  him. 

But,  Moderator,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  by  any  neglect,  by 
"faint  praise,"  by  any  praise  accompanied  with  exceptions, 
unless  you  now  go  fuUy  into  the  investigation  of  the  exception?, 
leave  any  stain  upon  the  name  I  bear.  Moderator,  that  name 
is  very  dear  to  me.  In  1525,  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
Patrick  AVodrow%  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
began  to  preach  the  same  glorious  gospel  that  it  has  been  your 
privilege  so  long  to  preach.  At  the  close  of  the  "Revolution," 
James  Wodrow,  in  1G88,  was  made  the  first  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  tlic  University  of  Glasgow,  after  he  had  been  hiding 
from  his  persecutors,  preaching  the  gospel  as  he  might,  for 
twenty-five  years.  You  arc  indebted  to  Robert  Wodrow  for  the 
Annals  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  memorials  of 
of  those  days  of  bloody  persecution  that  have  come  down  to  us 
a  precious  heritage.  The  venerable  Thomas  Wodrow,  now 
under  my  own  roof,  has  been  preaching  the  gospel  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  south  of  England,  from  the  snows  of 
(Janada  to  the  warm  plains  of  South  Carolina,  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Another  Thomas  Woodrow  has  off'ered  his  purse  to 
this  Church  through  me;  and  this  Church  throuc^h  me  has 
received  it.  Moderator,  the  name  is  dear  to  me;  and  I  would 
fain  transmit  it  Avithout  a  stain  to  the  little  band  of  prattlers  now 
at  my  fireside — to  the  four  little  ones  who  for  these  past  weeks 
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Slave  been  gathering  around  me,  attracted  by  the  conversation 
of  their  elders,  and  asking  questions  with  their  eyes  full  of  won- 
der— "What  is  this?  what  are  they  saying  about  you?  what  do 
they  mean  by  'bond  disappearing  from  the  treasury'  ?  And  do 
they  say  you  took  money  twice  for  the  same  thing?  What  do 
(hey  mean  by  these  things  which  we  are  hearing?"  And  then, 
"Do  they  mean  that  you  took  the  Church's  money?  that  you 
have  been  doing  wicked  things?  You — you?''  And  then  they 
cluster  around  me,  twining  their  little  arms  around  my  neck  with 
loving  caresses  to  shield  me  from  harm,  if  there  is  no  one  else  to 
protect  my  fair  name.  And  shall  that  name  be  dishonored 
which  she  whose  "works  praise  her,"  in  the  proudest  hour  of  my 
life  consented  to  receive  as  her  own  ?  Shall  I  be  permitted  to 
transmit  to  these  little  ones  an  honored  name  ?  or  shall  it  be 
tarnished  by  such  rumors;  by  such  attacks;  by  such — I  will  not 
characterise  them.  Is  it,  is  it,  fathers  and  brethren,  to  be  my 
fate  to  transmit  this  honored  name  received  from  honored  ances- 
tors to  a  disgraced  posterity?  I  appeal  to  you,  fathers  and 
brethren,  to  judge  whether  I  have  deserved  this  at  your  hands. 

Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson  said  he  had  come  that  morning  ex- 
pecting to  make  an  extended  speech,  moved  to  that  resolution, 
because  a  respected  member  of  the  Assembly  had  said  no  man 
had  any  complaint  against  him,  but  some  did  except  to  my  asso- 
ciate Dr.  Woodrow.  That  determined  me  to  speak,  and  perhaps 
speak  long;  but  I  feel  that  the  necessity  is  removed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  he  had  been  charged  with  occupying  his 
time  in  conducting  a  large  school.  His  school  was  a  charity 
institution,  which  cost  him  every  year  between  five  hundred  and 
one  thousand  dollars.  He  had  only  the  general  care  of  it,  and, 
except  to  open  it  with  prayer,  he  had  not  spent  four  hours  in  it 
for  four  years.  But  he  had  felt  after  the  war  that  his  region  of 
country  was  gone,  unless  female  education  could  be  promoted. 
And  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  educated 
about  thirty  girls,  daughters  of  ministers  and  of  widows  unable 
to  educate  them.  Dr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  this 
was  not  his  line  of  defence  against  the  charge  made ;  but  he 
held,  that  when  any  officer  of  the  Church  discharges  the  duties 
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•of  his  oflSce,  the  Church  has  no  right  to  inquire  what  becomes  of 
lihe  rest  of  his  time.  There  was  not  one  prominent  oflScial  in 
the  Church  who  could  not  be  convicted,  if  this  principle  does  not 
stand.  Referring  again  to  his  accused  associate,  he  said  he  must 
tell  some  things  which  his  own  modesty  had  prevented  his  dis- 
closing, and  which  even  now  he  had  not  his  permission  to  tell. 
Then  he  recounted  the  loss  of  $3,000  of  the  Committee's  money 
by  failure  of  a  banking-house  in  New  York,  which  Dr.  Woodrow 
insisted  on  bearing  himself  against  the  protestations  of  the  Com- 
mittee;  and  how  he  had  advanced,  with  the  aid  of  his  noble 
brother,  Thomas  Woodrow,  $5,500,  to  meet  drafts  coming  from 
Brazil  and  China,  and  which  our  Church  had  not  in  her  Trea- 
sury, Yet,  this  is  the  man  some  want  to  tumble  out  of  doors, 
and  put  a  mark  upon  him  !  He  closed  by  saying,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  live  for  but  his  Church  and  his  family.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  profoundest  sources  of  enjoyment  to  him  that  his 
Church  had  been  so  harmonious ;  and  he  deplored  the  fact  of 
the  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  it  of  such  elements  of  discord. 
At  the  close  of  Dr.  Wilson's  remarks.  Dr.  Hill's  substitute 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  meet  at  4 
o'clock  p.  m.  In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Dabney,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  presented  a  report  on  the  over- 
ture from  the  Presbytery  of  Memphis,  asking  for  the  "  return 
of  the  Committees  of  Education  and  Sustentation  to  the  places 
where  they  were  first  located,  and  from  which  the  war  necessi- 
tated their  removal — the  Committee  of  Education  to  Memphis, 
and  Sustentation  to  New  Orleans."  The  Committee  recom- 
mended the  following  answer  :  "  That  there  appears  no  evidence 
that  the  above  changes  arc  required  by  the  general  seatiment  of 
the  churches  and  presbyteries,  and  the  Assembly  therefore  re- 
spectfully decline  action  at  this  time."  Mr.  S.  B.  0.  W^ilson 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Memphis  to  urge  this 
removal,  but  felt  a  delicacy  in  doing  so  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  matter  was  not 
new,  but  had  come  before  this  body  last  year.  There  is  danger 
in  centralisation.  lie  did  not  urge  the  removal  from  any  lack 
of  confidence  in   the  brethren  at  Columbia,  but  with  an  eye  to 
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the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  same  Presbytery, 
made  similar  remarks.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  would  adopt  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  but  hoped  the  tim-e 
would  come  when  the  business  of  our  Committees  would  require 
a  Secretary  for  each,  and  he  would  then  favor  their  dispersion. 
Mr.  Cater  said  the  question  was  of  more  consequence  than  the 
Assembly  seemed  to  think.  Dr.  Porter  said  the  Synod  of  Texas 
was  against  the  removal  of  the  Sustentation  Committee  to  New 
Orleans,  although  specially  interested  in  that  Committee's 
doings;  and  that  he  understood  the  judgment  of  the  brethren 
at  New  Orleans  was  likewise  against  the  change.  Dr.  John 
Leighton  Wilson  said  the  brethren  at  Columbia  were  stated  in 
the  public  prints  to  be  opposed  to  the  removal,  but  he  did  not  know 
of  one  of  them  who  had  ever  uttered  in  public  any  opinion  or  writ- 
ten a  line  on  that  subject.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  brought  the 
matter  himself  before  the  Assembly  at  Baltimore,  which  declined 
to  remove  it.  The  separation  of  the  two  Committees  would 
relieve  him  from  a  great  amount  of  labor.  Mr.  Tcnney  (Eastern 
Texas)  differed  from  Dr.  Porter  as  to  the  feeling  in  Texas,  but 
himself  desired  no  removal.  Dr.  Baird  said  the  Committee  of 
Education  had  never  conversed  at  all  about  the  matter,  and  he 
liad  never  undertaken  to  influence  any  one  on  the  subject.  All 
he  desired  was  the  good  of  the  Churcli.     The  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  next  day,  when  tlie  report  of  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee came  up,  ^Nlr.  Cater  said  he  had  prepared  himself  to  make 
some  protracted  remarks,  but  he  should  make  but  few,  and  then 
dismiss  the  subject.  It  had  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  distress 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  There  has  been  a  great  conflict  in  my 
heart.  I  perhaps  had  a  vast  struggle  with  the  "old  Adam;'' 
riiid  I  trust  the  i»:race  of  God  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  him. 
After  some  further  remarks  of  tliis  nature,  he  concluded  by 
begging  permission  of  the  house  to  withdraw  every  remark  which 
has  been  Avounding  to  the  feelings  of  his  bretliren.  And  more, 
sir — I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  do,  from  my  innermost  heart, 
forgive  everything  which  they  have  said,  so  harshly,  as  I  think, 
(jrod  give  me  grace  ever  to  pray  for  them. 

Dr.  AVoodrow — ^Tr.  Moderator,  I  earnestly  pray  God  that  he 
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will  inspire  me  with  that  wisdom  from  above  which  is  *' first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated."  If,  a& 
has  been  intimated  bj  the  member  who  has  just  spoken,  my 
purity  was  not  intended  to  be  assailed,  and  if  it  has  been  vindi- 
cated before  this  Assembly,  and  so  before  the  Church,  and  the 
world,  1  would  have  naught  but  peaceable  thoughts  in  my  heart ; 
and  I  therefore  here  declare  myself  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
that  has  now  been  made.  And  I  further  say,  that  if  I  have 
gone  one  step  beyond  what  He  who  is  not  only  the  God  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  but  the  God  of  love,  would  fully  approve,  I 
here,  without  reserve,  withdraw  it. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  ofi'ered  the  following  resolution,  to  be  adopted 
ill  place  of  the  Committee's  report: 

Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  having  received  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  or  complaints  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  of  Sustentation,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  made  by  those  officers,  and  having  received  full  and 
explicit  information  concerning  the  several  matters  involved  in 
said  charges  or  complaints,  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  take 
any  further  action  in  the  premises  than  simply  to  declare,  as  it 
does  hereby  declare,  in  the  most  emphatic  and  unqualified  terms, 
that  it  finds  nothing  in  any  of  the  facts  brought  to  its  view  to 
shake,  but  much  to  strengthen,  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  said  officers  to  the  trusts  committed  to  them, 
and  in  their  wise,  vigilant,  and  successful  management  thereof. 

Governor  Patton  heartily  assented  to  the  substitution.  And 
after  some  remarks  from  ])rs.  Hill  and  Pryor,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  Marshall  moved  that  the  Moderator 
lead  the  Assembly  in  returning  thanks  to  Gotl,  which  was  agreed 
to;  and,  through  the  Moderator,  the  Assembly  did  accordingly, 
and  with  much  feeling,  off"er  devout  thanksgiving  for  the  happy 
result  which  had  been  reached. 

PRESBYTERY    OF    SAO    PAULO. 

Dr.  Ilendrick  presented  the  following : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  would  report  in  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  a  Presbytery  in  Brazil: 
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1.  That  Rev.  G.  Nash  Morton,  Rev.  Edward  Lane,  Rev. 
James  R.  Baird,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Emerson,  with  the  church  in 
Campinas,  be  detached  from  their  presbyteries;  and  thej  hereby 
are  constituted  into  a  Presbytery  to  be  called  the  Presbytery  of 
Sao  Paulo,  in  connexion  with  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  said  Presbytery  shall  be  commensurate 
with  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 

3.  The  Presbytery  of  Sao  Paulo  is  directed  to  meet  in  Cam- 
pinas on  Saturday  before  the  second  Sabbath  in  January,  1872, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  James 
R.  Baird,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Lane,  who  shall  preside  till  a  moderator  is  elected. 

Adopted. 

VALID    BAPTISM. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  read  as  follows  : 

The  General  Assembly  of  1870  resolved  as  follows: 

"That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  which  shall  present  to  the 
next  Assembly  a  report  of  full  and  clear  instruction  to  the 
Church,  on  the  whole  subject  of  valid  baptism,  and  the  extent 
to  which  baptism  administered  by  other  churches  should  be  re- 
cognised." 

"This  Committee  was  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
R.  L.  Dabney,  Thos.  E.  Peck,  J.  B.  Adger,  and  Geo.  Howe." 
Minutes  1870,  p.  537. 

Your  Committee,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duty  above  assif^ned 
them,  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Assembly's  Digest,  ]^ook 
III.,  Pt.  I.,  Chap.  2.  This  chapter,  from  the  enactments  of 
previous  Assemblies,  presents  Avhat  appears  to  us  to  be  a  safe 
and  scriptural  collection  of  rules  concerning  valid  and  invalid 
baptism.  We  are  there  taught  that  baptism  is  in  no  case  to  be 
administered  by  any  save  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
called  to  be  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  See  Directory 
for  Worship,  Ch.  YIL,  §  I.  That  baptism,  by  a  clerical  im- 
postor, who  has,  in  fact,  never  received  ordination  to  the  ministry 
in  any  Church  of  Christ,  or  by  a  minister  duly  suspended  or 
deposed,  is  invalid,  and  so,  null  and  void.  That  although  the 
personal  un worthiness  of  a  minister  officiating  in  any  church  of 
Christ  does  not  invalidate  the  ordinances  of  that  communion,  yet 
peculiar  and  intentional  profanity  in  the  administration  of  a 
particular  baptism  may  properly  render  it  invalid;  but  in  this 
case  the  church  session  and  pastor  are  the  best  judges,  and  must 
decide  from  the  particular  circumstances  whether  to  re-administer 
the  sacrament  in  a  regular  manner;  and   that  all  baptisms  ad- 
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ministered  in  the  Unitarian  and  Popish  communions  are  invalid. 
We  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Assembly  to  reaflfirm  all  these, 
rules. 

The  Assembly  of  1870,  being  asked  whether  persons  who 
have  been ,  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the. 
"Christian  Church,"  (commonly  called  Campbellite),  and  apply- 
ing for  membership  in  our  Church,  shall  be  invariably  re-baptized, 
did,  from  the  same  principles,  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive; whereupon  was  adopted  the  resolution  appointing  to  the. 
undersigned  the  present  duty. 

If  any  other  instruction  to  the  churches  is  needed  on  "  the. 
whole  subject  of  valid  baptism,  and  the  extent  to  which  baptism 
administered  by  other  churches  should  be  recognised,"  we  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  : 

Inasmuch  as  contact  may  hereafter  arise  with  religious  de- 
nominations now  having  no  relations  with  our  churches,  or  not 
even  in  existence  at  present,  this  instruction  cannot  now  be  given 
by  a  complete  specific  enumeration.     It  can  only  consist  of  the. 
statement  of  scriptural  principles,  which  determine  each  case  as. 
it  arises. 

Our  Church  has  always  held,  agreeably  to  the  Scripture,  that 
the  administration  of  baptism  may  present  irregularities  or  im- 
perfections which  are  not  to  be  approved,  but  the  sacrament  may 
still  have  substantial  validity.  It  is  plain  from  the  Scriptures,, 
that  baptism  has,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  been  given  to  his. 
true  visible  Church  catholic,*  and  cannot  be  out  of  her  pale. 
The  administration  of  this  sacrament  may  be  in  two  ways  invali- 
dated ;  either  by  the  apostasy  of  the  body  wherein  it  is  exer- 
cised, so  that  this  society  is  no  true  part  of  Christ's  visible. 
Church;  or  by  the  utter  change  or  corruption  of  the  element 
and  doctrine  of  the  sacrament.  And  our  Assemblies  have  cor- 
rectly held,  that  the  form  called  by  the  Popish  communion 
"Christian  baptism"  has  ceased,  for  both  reasons,  to  be  valid;, 
because  that  society  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  Antichrist, 
and  Babylon,  and  apostate,  out  of  which  the  Lord  requireth  his 
"  people  to  come,  that  they  may  not  be  partakers  of  her  plagues ;" 
and  because  she  bath,  with  superstitious  design,  substituted  a 
mixed  element  in  place  of  water,  which  Christ  ordained  to  be 
used  as  the  emblem,  and  hath  utterly  corrupted  the  doctrine  of 
holy  baptism  into  an  incantation  working  ex  opere  operato. 

In  other  societies,  as  the  Unitarian,  their  rites  may  have  due 


*SeeMatt.  xxviii.  ]9,  20;  Acts  ii.  41,42;  1st  Cor.  xii.  13:  Book  of- 
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regularity  of  outward  form,  and  yet  be  no  valid  baptism  ;  because 
these  bodies  are  not  true  parts  of  Christ's  visible  Church.     The 
validity  of  such  cases  therefore  depends  upon  the  claim  of  the 
communion  in  which  they  are  administered  to  be  true  Churches 
of  Jesus  Christ.     But  the  scriptural  mark  of  a  true  Church  is 
its  holding  forth  the  word  of  God.*     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  Churches   hold  grave   errors   in   connexion   with   much 
saving  truth,  and  that  perhaps  no  Church  receives  in  everything 
the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  it  may  be  asked :  With  what  degree 
of  strictness  or  liberality  this  mark  of  a  true  visible  Church  is 
to  *be  applied?     It  seems  to   us  consonant  to  the  Scriptures  and 
the  judgment  of  charity  to  answer,  that  so  long   as  any   com- 
munion so  retains  the  essential   truths  of  God's  word,  and  the 
aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  to  save  souls  by  its  ministrations,  it 
shall  be   held  a  true,  though  imperfect,  member  of  his  visible 
body.     Though  it  may  omit  or  impugn  some  principles  which  we 
have  received  from  God,  and  may  even  deny  to  our  ordinances 
all  recognition,  and  to  our  communion  all  church  character,  yet 
we  may  not  imitate  its  uncharitableness;  so  long  as  Christ  visibly 
intrusts  it  with  his  saving   word  and  Spirit,  we  are  bound  to  re- 
cognise it  as  of  his  visible  body,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  and 
to  pray  for  its  attainment  of  a  more  peaceable  unity  in  the  bonds 
of  the  truth.     But  in  judging  the  tendency  of  its  ordinances  to 
save  souls,  it  is  obviously   proper  that  we  shall  estimate  those 
ministrations   as   a  consistent  whole,  as   set   forth  by  this  com- 
munion.    If  their  only  tendency  as  a  whole,  taken  as  it  expounds 
them  to  its  members,  is  destructive   to  souls,  then  we  cannot 
admit  that   it   is  a   pillar   and   ground   of  saving   truth,  merely 
because   of  some  disjointed  fragments    of   the    gospel-verities, 
mixed  with  heresies  which,  if  heartily  accepted  by  the  people  as 
taught,  must  be  fatal  to  souls  ;  or  because  a  few  persons,  through 
•the  special  teaching  of  God's  Spirit  leading  them  to   select  the 
spiritual  meat   and  reject  the  poison,  actually  find  Christ  under 
those   ministrations.     For,    the   proper   function    of    a    visible 
•Church  is  instrumentally  to  communicate  to  its  disciples  spiritual 
discernment,  and  not  to  presuppose  it.     And  the  happy  escape 
of  these  souls  from  damnable  error  is  due  to  the  special  grace  of 
God  shielding  them  against  the  regular  effect  of  these  ministra- 
tions, rather  than  employing  and  blessing  them.     If  this  rule  of 
judgment  be  denied,  then  might  a  valid  church  character  possi- 
bly be  established  for  an  association   of   infidels  investigating 
parts  of  God's  word  only  for  purposes  of  cavil ;  since   the  Al- 
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mif^bty  Spirit  might,  against  those  purposes,  employ  those  parts 
of  the  word  to  awaken  and  convert  some  member. 

When  we  examine  the  numerous  societies  founded  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Campbell  and  his  coadjutors,  we  find  that  their  dis- 
tinctive principle  is  a  rejection  of  all  use  whatsoever  of  creeds  or 
symbols  of  faith  of  human  composition  as  antiscriptural  and 
.infringing  liberty  of  conscience  and  Christian  unity.  But  none 
the  less  do  we  find,  in  the  teachings  of  their  recognised  founders 
and  leaders,  a  particular  theological  system  which  has  generally 
fimong  them  the  virtual  force  of  an  accepted  creed,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  employed  as  a  test  of  ministerial  standing  and 
rule  of  expulsion.  The  leading  points  of  this  system  we  find 
ito  be  the  following  : 

The  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  admitted, 
but  the  authority  of  the  former  as  a  rule  of  salvation  under  the 
new  dispensation  is  superseded.  The  death  of  man's  soul  in  sin, 
and  his  inability  of  will  unto  all  spiritual  good,  are  denied.  A 
temporal  sonship  of  Christ,  with  his  divinity  and  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, are  held,  as  also  the  personality  and  mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  Comforter.  Justification,  which  is  defined  to  be  remis- 
sion of  sins  only,  is  on  account  of  the  merit  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
alone;  and  this  merit  received  by  faith  is  first  applied  and  sealed 
to  the  believer  only  in  immersion ;  than  which  no  other  water- 
baptism  is  recognised.  This  faith,  when  genuine  and  justifying, 
always  worketh  by  love,  producing  repentance  unto  life.  But 
the  renewing  and  quickening  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  pro- 
ducing this  faith  and  repentance,  is  expressly  denied,  save  as  he 
^3xercise8  a  moral  suasion,  by  holding  forth  inducements  thereto 
•in  the  Scriptures;  and  the  sinner  is  required  to  quicken  himself 
unto  the  exercise  of  these  saving  graces  of  his  own  free  will. 
For  it  is  declared  that  no  man  can  receive  the  Spirit  until  after 
he  hath  received  Christ  and  been  reconciled  to  him  in  immersion. 
The  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  therefore,  according  to  them, 
only  to  promote  the  comfort  and  sanctification  of  the  believer 
after  his  adoption  by  dwelling  in  his  soul.  Regeneration  is 
taught  to  be  no  more  than  the  introduction  of  a  person  into  an 
■  estate  of  reconciliation.  This,  taken  with  other  preceding  propo- 
sitions, manifestly  abolishes  the  whole  doctrine  of  eff'ectual  call- 
ing. As  faith  is  made  prerequisite  to  baptism  in  every  case, 
infant  baptism  and  the  membership  of  the  children  of  believer's 
'in  Christ's  Church  are  utterly  repudiated.  And  as  the  only 
faith  required  for  adult  baptism  is  the  temporary  faith  of  the 
•soul  exercising  solely  its  native  powers,  (whereas  the  Scriptures 
(require  of  adults  a  living  faith  in  order  to  baptism,)  it  is  hard  to 
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see  what  part  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism*  is  left  U'li corrupted.. 
While  this  is  the  system  of  faith  which  distinguishes  their  body^ 
they  require  as  the  only  declared  basis  for  Christian  communion 
the  reception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  expressedl' 
and  sealed  in  immersion. 

If  your  Committee  may  believe  the  earpent  testimony  within, 
and  without  these  societies,  while  some  who  are  admitted  to  them 
hold  more,  many  hold  less  of  God's  saving  truth  than  is  embraced 
in  the  above  erroneous  and  fragmentary  doctrine.  Such  mustr 
be  the  result  of  their  rejection  of  all  symbols  of  belief.  If  this 
first  principle  be  consistently  carried  oiit,  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  attest  in  immersion  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Jlesus  Christ  as 
God's  Son  and  his  Saviour,  must  be  admitted  to  communion, 
and  may  be  admitted  to  the  ministry ;  whatever  may  be  the 
sense  in  which  he  construes  the  terms  *' faith,!'  "Messiah," 
"Sonship  to  God,"  and  "salvation;"  although  that  construction 
may  be  Sabellian,  Arian,  Pelagian,  or  Socinian.  To  this  musti 
be  added  the  fact,  that  these  societies  admit  no  theory  of  church 
government,  save  the  Independent,  and  no  supenior  church  courts^ 
of  review  and  control.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  excellence 
of  one  member,  or  one  congregation,  in  this  denomination,  the 
Christian  world  has  no  evidence  or  guarantee  that  the  nex4;  is^ 
not  of  a  far  different  character. 

In  such  circumstances,  even  if  the  Assembly  admitted  that- 
the  system  above  delineated  contained  sufficient  substance  of 
saving  truth  to  redeem  the  soul  embracing  it,  this  difficulty  would 
remain:  This  communion  refuses  us  all  guarantee  that  the  per- 
son baptized  into  its  pale  held  at  the  time  even  that  fragmentary, 
outline.  We  are  persistently  left  in  the  dark,  whether  both  he- 
and  the  minister  who  baptized  him,  and  the  congregation  whichi 
received  him,  may  not  have  apprehended  the  Trinity  whose  name^ 
was  used,  the  faith  professed,  and  the  salvation  embraced,  in  the 
sense  of  the  unbelieving  Pelagian  or  Socinian,  unless  we  happen 
to  have  the  incidental  evidence  of  a  personal  acquaintance  wdth. 
these  several  parties.  In  these  circumstances,  there  appears  no 
Avay  for  the  Church  to  protect  the  testimony  and  sacraments  of 
her  divine  Head  from  disparagement,  (a  sacred  duty  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  no  option  is  left  us,)  except  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nise in  that  body,  as  a  whole,  a  part  of  Christ's  true  visible 
Church.  Believing  that  it  embraces  many  individuals  and  some 
congregations  who  are  true  saints  of  God,  we  sincerely  regret, 
for  the  sake  of  these,  the  necessity  of  assuming  this  ground.. 
But  it  is  a  necessity  which  they  create,  m  refusing  to  separate- 
themselves,   by   a   definite   testimony,    from   those   who   teachi 
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"another  gospel;"  for  our  sovereign  Lord  has  strictly  forbidden 
us  to  bid  God-speed  to  such.  ,' 

Dr.  S.  J.  Baird  Avas  prepared  to  adopt  this  roport  ■without  a 
■word  said.  Mr.  R.  T.  Berry  ■was  not  ready  to  vote  for  it.  Some 
of  its  positions  ■svere  extreme  ones.  Ilis  chief  objection  was  to 
the  ground  taken  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  baptism.  First, 
tliat  Church  comprises  three  hundred  millions  of  souls  professing 
themselves  Christians.  lie  ■\vas  not  prepared  to  unchurch  so 
many.  Secondly,  this  Church,  v/hatever  its  errors,  holds  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  hold  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds.  Again,  this  Church  is  the  his- 
torical Church  of  the  world.  Again,  in  regard  to  order  as  well 
as  doctrine,  they  hold  the  same  fundamental  principles  that  we 
hold,  viz.,  that  the  fundamental  and  original  order  of  the  ministry 
is  the  presbyter.  Again,  the  Reformed  Churches  have  never 
denied  either  the  orders  or  the  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Again,  that  communion  to  this  day  holds  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity more  soundly  than  Protestant  communions  which  deny 
the  divinity  and  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Dr.  Wills  proposed 
to  amend  the  report  by  substituting  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
Committee  for  their  able  explanation,  and  to  have  it  published 
in  the  Minutes  for  the  information  of  the  Church.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  the  report,  more  than  could  be  digested 
at  that  time.  He  thought  the  conclusions  of  the  report  sound, 
but  there  was  not  time  now  for  their  discussion.  Dr.  Peck 
explained  that  the  last  Assembly  had  not  appointed  this  Com- 
mittee to  report  w^hether  Campbellite  baptism  is  valid  or  invalid. 
It  decided  that  question,  reaffirming  the  decision  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1814  against  Unitarian  baptism,  and  that  of  the  Assembly 
of  1845  against  Popish  baptism,  and  it  merely  appointed  this 
Committee  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  position  taken.  As  to 
Mr.  Berry's  argument,  he  considered  it  extraordinary;  and  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  his  statement  that  his  view  was  that  held 
by  the  Reformed  Churches.  His  reading  of  history  had  been 
very  different  from  that.  He  read,  then,  from  the  deliverance  of 
the  Assembly  of  1845  to  show  that  Mr.  Berry's  charge  of  ultra- 
ism  belonged  to  that  venerable  body  no  less  than  to  us.     After 
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some  further  remarks  from  various  brethren,  Dr.  Wills's  substi- 
tute was  rejected,  and  the  report  adopted.  .  At  a  late  hour,  on 
Dr.  Wills's  motion,  the  Committee  of  Publication  was  directed 
to  publish  the  report  for  circulation. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  arrest  very  summarily  this  review, 
commending  our  Church  and  all  her  interests  and  affairs  to  the 
guidance  and  blessing  of  her  adorable  Head. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  PRACTICAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  OUR  CHURCH. 


As  a  Church  it  is  well  not  unfrequently  to  recur  to  the  inquiry, 
are  we  fulfilling  the  end  of  our  high  calling  and  meeting  the 
demands  of  our  day  ?  This  does  not  imply  that  we  are  now 
specially  inefficient ;  much  less  is  it  designed  to  intimate  that 
positive  evil  is  promulgated  in  any  department  of  our  system  or 
its  practical  working.  Neither  is  it  intended  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency  as  compared  with  other  periods  of  our  own 
history,  or  with  other  Christian  communions;  nor  to  depreciate 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  enlarging  our  contributions  and 
increasing  our  ministerial  force.  Such  inquiries  would  of  them- 
selves open  interesting  and  profitable  fields  of  inquiry;  but  we  do 
not  design  in  this  article  to  enter  any  of  these.  Our  design  is 
to  raise  the  hare  question  of  practical  efficiency  as  attained  in 
nur  present  actual  state  loith  our  present  effective  strength.  It 
is  well  to  consider  the  question  of  enlarging  the  outward  and 
divinely  appointed  means  of  efficiency.  The  Lord  honoreth  the 
increase  of  these  means  when  rendered  in  honor  to  him,  used  in 
humble  reliance  upon  him,  and  that  to  promote  his  glory.  Yet 
it  is  even  more  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  of  our 
Church  as  it  is.  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power;  an  increase 
of  the  outward  and  formal  elements  of  strength  is  not  necessarily 
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an  increase  of  real  efficiency.  God  often  selects  the  weak  things 
of  the  earth  to  confound  the  mighty,  that  his  may  be  the  glory. 
It  is  possible  that  our  efficiency  may  be  increased  by  looking 
into  the  methods  of  our  system  as  actually  worked,  correcting 
our  errors  if  we  find  such,  and  improving  by  the  lessons  of  prac- 
tical experience.  And  in  any  suggestions  oflfered  upon  this  point, 
there  is  certainly  no  spirit  of  fault-finding  or  of  innovation,  but 
a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  highest  interests  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  cause  as  intrusted  to  us.  May  we  not 
seek  and  expect  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  Master's 
cause,  more  perfect  conformity  to  his  word  and  spirit?  And  to 
this  end,  may  we  not  with  propriety  inquire  into  the  practical 
efficiency  of  our  Church  ? 

There  are  two  prime  conditions  of  spiritual  efficiency  in  every 
degree,  which  we  assume,  and  will  simply  mention.  First,  the 
presence  of  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  through  his  promised 
Spirit.  This  yields  spiritual  life,  growth,  fruitfulness,  and  a 
gradual  perfection  in  his  likeness  and  preparation  for  his  ever- 
lasting enjoyment.  Spiritual  efficiency  is  not  obtained  by  per- 
fection in  the  outward  formal  elements  of  strength,  or  in  the 
laborious  and  faithful  use  of  them.  They  are  necessary  as  means 
to  an  end,  and  have  a  divinely  approved  fitness  to  the  end  for 
which  they  are  used.  But  there  is  no  innate  efficiency  in  the 
order  or  ordinances  of  the  Church,  nor  any  law  established  as 
co-active  with  their  use.  They  are  wholly  dependent  upon  a 
present  divine  power  to  render  them  effective  to  salvation ;  and 
there  is  always  danger  of  a  spirit  of  self-complacency  and  self- 
dependence,  when  the  outward  organisation  of  the  Church  is 
imposing  and  her  means  abundant.  Under  all  circumstances  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  source  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  and 
to  seek  and  improve  the  presence  of  that  Spirit  which  our  Lord 
waits  to  confer,  and  which  the  Church  always  needs.  If  we 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  we  are  none  of  his ;  but  they  that 
abide  in  him  and  he  in  them,  the  same  bring  forth  much  frait ; 
for  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.  No  condition  whatever 
should  ever  tempt  us,  therefore,  to  entertain,  in  the  most  latent 
form,  the  impression  that  spiritual  efficiency  can  ever  be  attained, 
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except  as  the  immediate  product  of  tlie  presence  and  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

The  second  prime  condition  of  efficiency  which  we  assume,  is, 
the  effectual  working  together  in  the  measure  of  every  part.  Just 
as  truly  as  life  and  power  is  derived  from  Christ  through  his 
Spirit;  just  so  truly  in  its  practical  and  saving  operation  does  it 
assume  the  effectual  working  together  of  all  the  parts  of  Christ's 
body,  ^vhich  is  the  Church,  as  an  invariable  condition.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  in  what  sense  it  is  an  essential  condition, 
but  simply  to  impress  our  hearts  with  the  truth,  which  none  of 
us  question,  that  when  God  works  in  his  Church  and  people  to  da 
those  things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sight,  they  will  and  must 
work  out  the  same  practical  result;  and  if  they  do  not  strive  to  do 
his  will,  he  does  not  and  will  not  work  in  and  for  them  to  this 
end.  Often  doubtless  we  attribute  our  inefficiency  in  the  Church 
to  want  of  means,  deficient  organisation,  paucity  of  ministers^ 
and  such  like  causes,  when  in  truth,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
cause,  is  that  we  have  not  that  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-denying, 
persevering  labor  for  God  and  for  Christ,  which  God  loves  and 
blesses.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  are  filled  with  the  desire  to 
labor  in  season  and  out  of  season,  patiently  and  industriously 
casting  the  seed  beside  all  w^aters,  to  this  extent  may  we  antici- 
pate in  due  season  a  good  harvest,  if  we  faint  not.  And  whilst 
we  may  properly  raise  any  inquiry  in  which  we  consider  the 
success  of  Christ's  cause  involved,  we  need  go  no  farther  in 
seeking  an  explanation  for  our  inefficiency,  if  we  find  a  spirit  of 
inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  The  Lord  hath  assigned 
to  every  servant  his  work  ;  and  the  effectual  working  of  every 
part  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  work,  and  all  together  for  the  same 
end,  is  certainly  one  of  the  prime  conditions  of  efficiency  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Without  this  we  may  always  anticipate  imper- 
fectly developed  Christians,  barren  fields,  and  the  inroads  of  sin 
and  error. 

The  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  therefore,  work- 
ing mightily  in  and  through  an  active,  devoted  Christian  people, 
we  might  affirm  a  condition  which  always  yields  efficiency  in  the 
work  intrusted  to  the  Church.    The  system  of  truth  under  which 
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this  condition  is  best  fulfilled,  and  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment best  calculated  to  guide  and  cherish  such  a  spirit,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  say,  we  believe  to  be  that  which  is  held  forth  in  the 
standards  of  our  own  Church.  And  yet  it  will  not  do  to  affirm 
that  there  is  nothing  in  our  system,  or  in  the  methods  in  which 
we  have  come  to  interpret  and  apply  it,  which  deserves  atten- 
tion; nor  to  believe  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  improving  it 
as  a  practical  system,  either  by  modifying  its  details  or  applying 
its  principles  to  methods  of  usefulness  already  tried,  with  more 
fidelity  to  those  principles,  or  by  applying  them  to  new  methods 
of  Christian  activity.  Of  course  under  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  as  seen  in  his  Church,  we  will  learn  more  and  more 
of  his  character,  more  and  more  of  the  effectual  working  of  his 
grace  and  Spirit,  and  may  also  expect  from  time  to  time  demands 
to  be  made  for  a  Christian  activity  which  Y*^ill  require  modified 
forms  of  those  general  principles  which  the  Head  of  the  Church 
has  left  for  its  guidance.  Hence  such  topics  as  that  suggested 
by  this  article  may  always  afford  food  for  reflection.  Assuming, 
then,  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  we  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions as  deserving  ^ome  consideration  in  seeking  to  promote 
the  greater  practical  efficiency  of  our  Church. 

1.  Are  we  as  a  Church  in  full  sympathy  tvitli  the  riiasses? 
No  Church  which  fails  in  its  practical  working  to  come  fairly  and 
fully  in  the  arena  of  common  life,  need  ever  expect  to  wield  its  full 
influence  over  the  human  family.  The  great  commission  under 
which  the  Church  goes  forth  in  its  work  of  evangelisation,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  in 
itself  a  conimand  to  the  Church  to  place  itself  in  such  an  attitude 
that  its  whole  power  shall  be  felt  by  every  class  of  the  human 
race.  Our  great  Head  and  exemplar  was  distinguished  in  his 
mission  on  earth  as  a  teacher  of  the  masses.  He  mingled  with 
the  people,  he  was  accessible  to  the  people,  he  taught  so  that  he 
might  be  understood  by  the  people;  and  "the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly."  It  was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
latter  dispensation,  that  the  poor  should  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them.  Most  undoubtedly  every  Church  which  seeks  to  reach 
with  its  healing  power  the  extent  of  human  woe,  should  take  its 
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stand  in  the  avenues  of  common  life,  and  extend  its  saving,  re- 
deeming grace  to  the  souls  of  the  famished,  dying  masses  as  they 
crowd  the  thoroughfares  of  daily  active  life.  Here  its  remedial 
and  redeeming  power  is  needed,  here  its  divine  victories  are 
achieved,  and  here  its  heavenly  origin  is  displayed.  No  Church 
which  does  not,  in  the  nature  and  attitude  of  its  organisation  and 
in  its  practical  working,  take  a  place  amidst  the  moving,  seething 
masses  of  the  people,  need  ever  hope  to  reach  a  high  degree  of 
success  in  carrying  out  the  work  which  our  Lord  has  intrusted 
to  us. 

Now,  whilst  we  recognise  this,  as  any  Church  possessing  to 
any  extent  the  Spirit  of  Christ  must,  the  question  to  what  extent 
our  method  of  practical  working  places  us  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  current  of  actual  life  around  us,  and  whether  it  gives  us  a 
commanding  position  for  reaching  the  masses  of  men — this  ques- 
tion well  merits  investigation. 

Upon  this  general  inquiry  we  may  ask,  first,  whether  our 
method  of  preparation  for  the  ministryv  does  not  tend  to  isolate 
that  class  which  above  all  others  is  expected  to  wield  the  greatest 
influence  among  men  for  Christ  and  for  his  Church?  Without 
doubt  a  careful  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  is  important,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  degree 
of  usefulness.  Nor  do  we  in  the  slightest  degree  undervalue  it. 
And  yet  we  cannot  conceal  it  from  ourselves,  that  the  student's 
life,  which  our  candidates  lead  for  so  many  years,  and  so  purely 
such,  docs  but  little  to  teach  them  those  methods  of  practical 
thought  and  influence  which  prevail  among  men,  and  in  fact 
yields  a  type  of  ministerial  character  in  many  instances  out  of 
harmony  with  the  people  to  whom  they  have  to  minister.  And 
many  of  our  Seminary  students  suffer  much  from  this  cause,  and 
have  to  labor  hard  to  overcome  it,  if  they  ever  do.  It  is  cer- 
tainly important,  too,  if  not  positively  necessary,  that  our  theo- 
retic principles  should  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of  experimental 
life  before  becoming  impervious  to  such  influences.  And  how 
far  it  is  wise  to  carry  a  course  of  professional  education  without 
such  a  course  of  practical  instruction,  certainly  deserves  careful 
consideration.     Professors  themselves,  it  is  well  known,  by  long: 
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continued  service  in  the  lecture- room,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
theoretic  investigation  and  speculation,  fall  out  of  the  line  of 
common  thought  and  influence,  and  thus  often  facilitate  the 
tendency  in  the  direction  indicated  rather  than  counteract  it. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  insure  in  our  system  a  somewhat 
parallel  progress  by  our  students  of  divinity  in  the  professor's 
course  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  pastor's  work  among  the  peo- 
ple? This  we  think  might  be  secured  without  any  serious  modi- 
fication of  our  Seminary  system;  certainly  without  impairing  its 
real  advantages.  How  to  adjust  the  two  things,  a  thorough 
preparation  in  the  departments  of  formal  study,  artd  at  the  same 
time  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  practical 
usefulness,  so  that  both  may  be  attained  as  equally  valuable 
qualifications  for  effectiveness  in  the  ministry,  deserves  careful 
thought  by  the  Church.  This  we  feel  confident  is  not  now 
attained,  and  yet  its  advantages  are  manifest.  Combining  the 
two  departments  all  along  together,  each  would  act  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pther,  and  our  candidates  would  enter  the  ministry 
with  a  preparation  such  as  the  real  necessities  of  their  work 
demand.  And  under  such  a  system  our  ministers  would  not  so 
often  be  moulded  in  the  cast-iron  type  of  unattested  theories  and 
mental  idiosyncracies.  This  unfortunate  and  unnatural  state  of 
mind  would  be  prevented,  or  largely  eliminated  where  existing,  by 
the  teachings  of  actual  life.  In  fine,  whilst  we  might  not  have 
as  many  in  the  ministry  distinguished  for  speculative  power  and 
purely  intellectual  cultivation,  we  would  have  greater  influence 
in  bringing  the  gospel  to  bear  upon  the  masses  of  men  as  a  prac- 
tical and  powerful  agency  for  their  salvation,  and  more  practical 
knowledge  with  which  to  deal  with  the  various  practical  subjects 
in  which  the  eflBciency  of  the  Church  is  so  intimately  involved.* 


*The  above  is  written  by  the  respected  author  in  no  spirit  of  unfriend- 
liness to  a  course  of  Seminary  training.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the 
life  of  a  student  does  tend  to  remove  him  from  contact  with  men  who  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  whether  they  be  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  agri- 
cultural. He  cannot  be  a  student  and  be  gadding  about  in  promiscuous 
society,  or  mingling  in  the  occupations  of  other  men.  The  two  walks  in 
life  are  incompatible  with  each  other.    Xor  can  one  obtain  an  acquaintance 
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2.  Another  fact  ia  our  history  .^'hich  tends  to  the  same  result, 
is  the  almost  total  omission  of  our  Church  to  recruit  the  ranJcs  of 
the  ministry  from  'men  of  mature  age  and  experience.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare  that  any  one  ever  turns  aside  from  another 
vocation  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  It  is  questionable 
in  fact  Avhether  this  duty  is  considered  even  by  Christian  men 
who  are  already  engaged  in  branches  of  ordinary  business. 
Their  consciences  seem  rarely  if  ever  to  be  alive  to  this  important 
■inquiry.  And  it  is  even  more  surprising  that  the  Church  seems 
so  little  alive  to  the  importance  of  looking  out  from  among  the 
ranks  of  our  church  members  persons  of  this  class  who  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  this  great  work.  AVhy  do  we  in  our 
zeal  to  increase  the  numbers  of  those  who  preach  the  gospel,  go 
solely  to  our  college  halls,  seeking  from  the  youth  of  our  Church 
alone  those  who  are  to  fdl  this  office?  Certainly  it  was  not  so 
in  the  primitive  days  of  the  Church;  and  why  it  is  so  now  we 
cannot  say.  Assuredly  there  are  numbers  of  men  of  this  class 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  of  devoted  piety,  possessing  all  the  natural 


\nth  that  knowledge  and  that  compact  discipline  of  mind  which  marks  the 
scholar  who  is  breaking  in  upon  lils  seasons  of  study  by  frequent  engage- 
ments in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  or  in  spasmodic  efforts  to  advance  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  the  interests  of  religion.  Men  of  this  class  ar,e 
found  to  run  down  after  a  few  years  labor,  and  to  be  incapable  of  minister- 
ing long  to  an  intelligent  people  with  any  success.  "The  greater  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revival  of  English  religion  last  century,"  says  llyle, 
''were  university  men."  "Five  of  them,  Wesley,  Whitciield,  liomainc, 
Hervey,  and  Walker,  took  tlieir  degrees  at  Oxford.  Three  of  them — Grim- 
shaw,  Berridge,  and  Venn,  took  their  degrees  at  Cambridge.  Toplady  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Rowlands  and  Fletclier  alone  were 
at  no  University  at  all."  The  English  University  life,  and  that  of  the  Fel- 
lows at  College,  is  as  scholastic,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  our  Seminaries. 
Under  present  arrangenicnts,  the  four  months  of  vacation  are  now  largely 
spent  in  direct  missionai-y  labor,  an  efficient  corrective  of  the  tendency 
complained  of.  Our  theological  students  are  offered  employment  under 
committees  of  presbyteries  as  lay  exhorters,  and  are  extensively  availing 
themselves  of  such  offers,  thus  far  to  the  great  good  of  the  Church,  and  not. 
without  profit  to  themselves.  Nor  are  they  slow  in  occupying  the  hours 
which  can  be  spared  in  term  time  in  efforts  at  doing  good  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods contiguous  to  their  places  of  stady. — Eds.  So.  Pres.  Review. 
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endowments  necessary,  who  might  become  eminently  useful  in 
the  ministry.  Many  such  from  the  learned  professions,  and  from 
the  more  practical  avenues  of  business,  who  could  easily  make 
the  special  preparation  necessary  and  enter  the  sacred  office,  Avith 
all  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world  which  they 
have  acquired,  and  which  contributes  a  great  deal  towards  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry.  Why,  we  ask  again,  may  not  the  min- 
istry be  recruited  by  such  a  class  of  practical  men  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  business  life?  It  would  tend  greatly  to  increase 
our  efficiency,  not  simply  by  the  numerical  addition  thus  made 
to  our  ministerial  force,  but  by  adding  a  class  that  would  bring 
our  Church  into  fuller  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  our  people. 
3.  There  is  one  other  fact  that  we  will  mention,  which  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  suppress  the  hearty  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  people  in  the  active  work  of  the  Church — ilieij  are 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  consideration  of 
its  iyiterests,  and  are  largely  ignoraM  of  its  condition  and  of  its 
tvants.  ^Ye  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  form  of  government 
should  in  any  sense  recognise  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  ; 
but  we  should  certainly  so  recognise  the  people  as  to  bring  them 
into  hearty  cooperation  with  our  ecclesiastical  courts  in  all  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  As  it  is*  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  are  disposed  of  by  the  session, 
the  temporal  affairs  are  managed  by  the  deacons,  and  the  body 
of  the  people  in  most  churches  are  never  convened  to  hear  of  or 
consider  the  state  and  interests  of  the  Church,  and  of  course 
remain  largely  ignorant  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  desired.  In 
so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  we  fail  to  that  extent  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  an  entire  unity  and  a  common  participation  in  all 
the  schemes  of  the  Church  by  the  whole  body  of  believers.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  our  churches  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns 
enjoy  more  opportunities  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Church 
at  large,  and  some  few  of  them  adopt  some  plan  of  keeping  the 
private  members  of  their  respective  churches  informed  and  inter- 
ested upon  the  various  matters  of  interest  which  pertain  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  large  majority  of  instances 
the  people  know  but  little  of  the  state  of  the  Church  to  which 
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they  belong,  and  hence  do  but  little  for  its  advancement.  Why 
is  this?  Doubtless  there  is  much  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Church  in  instructing  the  people;  but  another  and 
possibly  the  strongest  reason  is  that  there  is  never  any  assem- 
blage of  the  people  in  which  all  may  learn,  speak  of,  and  pray 
over  the  interests  of  their  respective  churches.  Thus  they  might 
be  enlisted  in  these  things  by  actual  and  personal  participation. 
When  the  deputation  from  the  Gentile  churches  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  consult  the  apostles  in  reference  to  certain  questions  of 
the  Jewish  law,  not  only  the  apostles  and  elders,  but  the  breth- 
ren were  likewise  called  together  to  consult  concerning  these 
things.*  And  who  can  doubt  but  that  a  yearly  convocation  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  to  consider  its  spiritual  interests 
would  be  of  great  practical  value.  It  would  be  valuable  to  the 
officers  in  obtaining  the  views  and  securing  the  approval  of  the 
entire  Church,  and  valuable  to  the  people  in  giving  them  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  its  state  and  an  interest  in  its  prosperity. 
Why  not  elicit  the  hearts  of  our  people  and  keep  them  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  by  some  such 
plan  ?  There  might  be  congregational  meetings  held  at  regular 
intervals,  presided  over  by  tlje  session,  at  which  all  facts  pertaining 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  tBe  Church,  its  financial  state,  and 
its  plans  of  active  usefulness,  might  be  presented,  greatly  to  the 
gratification  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  Church,  and  we 


*The  older  MSS.,  as  the  Sin.,  Vat.,  Alex.,  omit  the  conjunction  between 
"elders"  and  "brethren,"  in  vs.  23,  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Lach- 
rnann.  Neander  (Planting,  etc.,)  defends  it,  and  says  it  is  found  in  Irenteus. 
So  Alford,  who  says  that  in  this,  the  first  mention  of  Presbyters,  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  import  of  the  term  should  thus  be  given  by  attaching  "breth- 
ren" to  it.  These  writers  are  not  moved  by  any  polemic  views  apparently 
to  this  decision.  The  hypothesis  of  the  London  iNinisters  in  that  masterly 
treatise,  ''The  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government,"  in  1646,  was  that 
these  were  brethren  of  other  churches  than  those  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
present  as  members  of  the  Synod.  They  of  course  read  the  conjunction 
"and,"  which  the  older  copies  do  not  have.  This  comment  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  dissent  from  the  current  of  thought  here  expressed  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  having  the  private  members  of  the  Chnreh  "  earnest 
workers"  in  the  cause  of  Christ. — Eds.  So.  Pres.  Review, 
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think  greatlj  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests,  and  tliis  with- 
out in  the  sh'ghtest  degree  impairing  the  distinctive  principles  of 
our  church  government. 

We  should  certainly  use  every  effort  to  bring  our  Church,  in 
all  the  departments  of  its  activity  and  influence,  into  full  har- 
mony with  the  people,  among  whom  and  for  whom  we  labor — 
the  ministry,  whilst  furnished  with  all  the  knowledge  and  culture 
to  make  them  men  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  yet  acquiring  and  cultivating  that  practical 
knowledge  of  the  human  character  with  which  they  have  to  deal, 
and  the  world  in  which  they  must  live  and  labor,  which  will  give 
them  ready  and  easy  access  to  men  as  they  find  them  in  common 
life ;  and  the  people  at  the  same  time  kept  alive  to  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  and  actively  cooperating  in  all  the  measures 
of  its  usefulness.  Thus,  when  all  effectually  work  together  in 
the  measure  of  ev^ry  part,  the  body  will  make  increase  of  itself 
into  its  edification  in  love. 

2.  A  second  requisite  to  full  efficiency,  which  deserves  our 
attention  as  a  Church,  is,  that  our  ministerial  force  he  adjusted 
and  worked  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  and  necessities  of  the 
entire  field.  EflBciency  proportionate  to  our  effective  strength 
will  never  be  attained  till  this  is  done.  As  long  as  there  is  no 
recognised  and  authoritative  method  of  applying  our  force  as 
the  necessities  of  our  territory  as  a  whole  may  suggest,  there 
must  be  talents  unemployed  or  unwisely  employed.  Some  part 
of  the  visible  body  of  Christ  must  suffer,  and  if  a  part  suffer, 
the  whole  will  suffer.  And  we  must  confess  that  in  this  particu- 
lar there  is  to  our  mind  a  serious  defect  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  our  Presbyterian  system.  To  keep  alive  the  things  that 
remain,  to  take  the  tide  of  an  inviting,  favoring  providence, 
there  must  be  an  eye  ever  awake  to  the  condition  and  varying 
necessities  of  the  whole  Church,  and  some  power  lodged  some- 
where to  act  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  this 
fact  that  forms  the  capital  excellence  of  the  Methodist  system 
in  its  practical  working.  The  state  of  the  case  among  us  is,, 
that  each  church  is  left  to  provide  for  itself  as  best  it  can, 
without  any  reference  to  the  necessities  of  any  other,  excei 
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may  be  suggested  by  its  o\yii  interests.  The  consequence  is, 
that  some  churches  being  either  pecuniaril}''  strong,  or  otherwise 
in  favorable  circumstances,  secure  the  preached  gospel;  "whilst 
others  that  may  really  deserve  more  consideration  fail ;  and 
many  ■weak  churches  ami  important  missionaiy  fields  are  left 
wholly  destitute.  This  is  the  case  in  a  greater  degree  in  some 
presbyteries  than  in  others;  but  in  none,  we  fear,  is  there  that 
disposition  of  ministerial  force  "which  "will  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  compatible  Avith  the  actual  expenditure  of 
means,  and  the  real  strength  of  the  body.  There  is  no  definite, 
approved  plan  under  "which  our  "whole  territory  is  "worked  in  pro- 
portion to  its  relative  claims.  Hence  protracted  vacancies 
occur,  an  undue  amount  of  labor  is  bestowed  upon  unpromising 
and  unproductive  fields,  valuable  ministers  are  only  partially 
employed,  and  compelled  to  turn  aside  in  part  at  least  to  secular 
employments. 

Now  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  Ave  think  there  are 
three  conditions  necessary.  First,  the  preshi/teries  should  crer- 
€ue  their  authority  in  fixing  and  defining  the  limits  of  the  fields 
of  labor  for  our  ministry.  To  the  Presbytery  this  power 
belongs,  and  it  ought  to  be  used.  Our  constitution  in  committing 
to  the  Presbytery  the  power  of  supervising  the  settlement  of  our 
ministers,  certainly  did  not  contemplate  that  nothing  should  be 
xlone  save  the  simple  constituting  or  dissolving  the  pastoral 
relation,  though  this  seems  to  be  really  the  construction  put 
upon  it  in  practice ;  but  the  doing  that  which  would  most  con- 
duce to  knoAvledge  and  piety  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
settlement.  It  is  not  of  course  intended  that,  regardless  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  parties  interested,  there  should  be  any 
arrangement  made,  but  with  their  concurrence  or  acquiescence, 
whicli  we  believe  could  be  very  nearly,  if  not  always  obtained. 
By  the  presbyteries  fixing  the  fields  of  labor,  the  wants  of  all 
our  people  would  be  consulted,  the  various  fields  be  so  arranged 
as  to  cultivate  the  whole,  each  would  receive  the  amount  of 
attention  it  might  deserve,  considered  in  relation  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  others,  and  all  would  aid  in  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  a  competent  support  provided  for  each 
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of  our  ministers.  This  is  of  course  necessary,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  other  employ- 
ment to  secure  a  support;  else  we  lose  a  part  of  our  effective 
strength.  What  this  amount  should  be  depends  much  of  course 
upon  the  man  and  upon  the  field  in  which  he  lives.  Only  let  it 
he  so  much  as  will  enable  him  to  devote  himself  fully  to  the  min- 
istry. To  secure  this  should  be  one  object  in  view  in  arranging 
the  fields  of  labor.  And  where  the  field  is  not  self-sustaining, 
we  have  already  provision  made  to  meet  the  case  in  our  susten- 
tation  scheme.  The  third  condition  we  mention  is:  There  should 
be  some  recognised  channel  of  intercommunication  between  our 
vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers  for  the  entire  Church, 
and  possibly  in  our  several  synods.  This  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  filling  up  of  our  vacant  pulpits,  and  promote  the  effec- 
tive and  speedy  employment  of  such  ministerial  force.  If  we 
mistake  not,  there  was  some  such  arrangement  as  this  at  one 
time  contemplated  by  the  Assembly  in  connexion  with  the  Sus- 
tentation  Committee.  Certainly  it  would  greatly  aid  us  in 
having  always  at  command  a  knowledge  of  our  wants,  and  of 
the  available  means  which  we  Jiave  to  meet  them.  And  this 
knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  in  any  effort  to  use  our  minis- 
terial force  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  and  necessities  of  our 
whole  Church. 

Under  some  general  system  based  upon  these  conditions,, 
which  we  think  altogether  feasible,  our  whole  ministerial  strength 
would  be  used,  the  whole  of  our  territory  would  be  cultivated, 
and  the  whole  pecuniary  ability  of  the  Church  be  made  available 
for  securing,  as  far  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time,  a  compe- 
tent support  for  its  ministry  and  a  supply  of  ministerial  service 
for  all  its  necessities.  There  would  be  fewer  vacancies,  fewer 
ministers  unemployed,  and  a  better  support  given  them.  All  of 
our  churches  would  be  supplied,  at  least  as  far  as  is  possible,  and 
all  would  be  united  in  the  support  of  the  gospel.  And  if  this 
could  be  done,  it  would  certainly  contribute  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  Church. 

3.  A  third  suggestion  we  make  as  calculated  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church,  is,  that  we  use  with  more  concert  and 
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protracted  effort  the  preaching  of  the  gospel^  the  great  agency  of 
Ood  for  converting  the  world  and  edifying  his  Church.  It 
pleases  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe.  The  ministry  of  the  word  is  undoubtedly  the  divinely 
appointed  means  for  glorifying  God's  name  in  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Therefore  it  should  be  faithfully  and  fully  used.  And, 
to  do  this,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  its  full  power,  it  is  essential 
often  that  there  should  be  united  and  protracted  effort.  The 
disciples  after  the  ascension  continued  daily  in  the  temple  with 
one  accord^  praising  God  and  having  favor  with  all  men ;  and 
the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  should  be  saved. 
Paul,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  ceased  not  to  warn  the  people 
of  Ephesus  night  and  day,  and  that  with  tears.  The  urgent 
injunction  of  Paul  is,  "Preach  the  gospel;  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season."  The  whole  spirit  of  our  mission,  and  many 
injunctions  and  examples,  teach  us  that  we  should  spend  our 
whole  time  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  public  service 
of  God,  as  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  temporal  concerns 
will  allow,  and  that  we  believe  will  promote  the  interests  of 
Christ's  Church  and  the  salvation  of  men.  And  it  commends 
itself  even  to  our  minds,  and  is  confirmed  in  our  experien^,  that 
the  continued  and  repeated  application  of  religious  truth  to  the 
mind  is  calculated  to  make  a  deeper  impression  and  awaken 
greater  interest.  There  are  some  churches  in  which  the  stated 
services  of  the  sanctuary  are  frequent,  and  there  is  rarely  any 
necessity  of  increase  of  the  means  of  grace;  but  it  is  specially 
important  where  religious  services  arc  held  irregularly  or  at  long 
intervals.  There  has  been  great  prejudice  against  such  meet- 
ings ;  but  it  has  arisen,  where  there  is  real  ground  for  it,  from 
the  abuses  which  have  often  accompanied  the  services  of  such 
occasions.  The  Assembly  of  1849,  in  a  pastoral  letter  on  the 
subject  of  revivals  says,  "  We  suggest  whether  the  practice  of 
assembling  the  people  for  several  consecutive  days  for  prayer, 
and  praise,  and  preaching,  might  not  be  happily  revived.  Pru- 
dence should  be  used  as  to  the  time  when,  and  how  long  such 
meetings  should  be  held.  That  they  are  not  novelties,  is 
plain  from  the  Directory  of  Worship,  Chap.  VIII.,  Sec.  6." 
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(Baird's  Digest,  pp.  207,  208.)  The  Holy  Spirit  has  honored 
such  meetings  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  our  people.  And, 
as  a  Church,  we  fear  that  our  apprehension  of  abuse  has  led  us 
to  positive  delinquency  in  this  matter,  and,  under  this  impres- 
sion, we  fail  to  use  our  whole  energies  in  the  work  intrusted  to 
We  counsel  "nothing  inconsistent  with  the  sobriety  of  the 
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gospel,  the  decorum  of  public  worship,  and  the  gravity  and  gen- 
tleness which  the  word  of  God  every  where  enjoins ;"  but  these 
all  may  consist  with  the  fervent,  zealous,  and  protracted  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  We  suggest,  therefore,  whether  the  practice 
of  assembling  the  people  of  God  at  such  times  as  may  be  conve- 
nient, for  several  consecutive  days  for  prayer,  praise,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  under  th«  conduct  of  two  or  more  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  may  not  be  revived,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  our  Church. 

4.  We  make  one  additional  observation  on  the  general  topic 
of  our  efficiency  as  a  Church  in  closing  this  article,  viz.:  There 
is  a  tendency  we  apprehend  somewhat  prevalent  among  us  to 
subject  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  to  the  letter  of  our  constitution. 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  any  conflict  between 
our  standards  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  of  course.  But  there 
is  some  danger  probably  in  the  very  adoption  of  a  formal  dis- 
tinctive system  of  doctrine  and  government  to  be  too  much 
restricted  by  it  in  the  varied  calls  of  God  in  his  providence,  to 
look  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  God's  word,  or  in  preference  to  it. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  it.  We  know  it  is 
said  that  any  method  of  interpretation  other  than  that  of  strict 
construction  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  But  we  need  entertain  no 
apprehension  for  the  constitution  when  we  are  in  manifest 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  In  truth,  thus  alone 
can  our  system  be  perfected,  or  its  general  principles  be  brought 
out  in  detail.  There  are  special  forms  of  duty  liable  to  arise  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  have  not  been 
anticipated  and  provided  for  in  the  concrete.  In  all  such  cases 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  must  be  our  guide.  Nor  need  we  hesi- 
tate when  this  is  the  case,  for  in  delay  we  may  fail  to  meet  the 
demands  which  God  makes  of  us.     There  was  a  very  manifest 
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exhibition  of  the  spirit  to  which  we  allude,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  question  of  our  duty  as  a  Church  to  the  negro  race  after 
their  liberation  and  consequent  changed  relation  to  us.  Insteac? 
of  following  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  preaching  to  them, 
gathering  them  into  the  Church,  aiding  them  in  attaining  an 
increase  of  religious  knowledge,  and  eventuallj  rising  to  an 
educated  ministry,  as  Ave  would  have  done  with  any  other  race 
in  the  world,  W^  entered  upon  a  tedious  and  protracted  discus- 
sion based  upon  the  constitutional  requirements  of  an  educated 
ministry,  church  representation  in  our  higher  courts,  etc.,  which 
in  no  way  merited  consideration  as  a  practical  question  at  the 
time,  and  this  continued  to  such  wearying  length  that  we  actually 
became  afraid  to  touch  the  matter.  And  now  it  lies  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  for  their 
religious  welfare  is  gone,  we  fear,  never  to  return.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  Avhich  theories  and  theorizing  on 
abstract  points  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  eifectually  to 
deter  the  Church  from  embracing  opportunities  of  practical  use- 
fulness. Time  must  be  taken  to  inquire  not  only  whether  it  is 
in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  is  the  call  of  God  in  his  provi- 
dence; but  whether  it  fits  the  finely  chiseled  theories  of  eertai-n 
human  minds  !  And  we  think  one  impediment  in  the  way  of  th« 
full  efficiency  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  which  some 
golden  opportunities  are  lost,  is  this  tendency  to  enslave  the 
spirit  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 
In  place  of  taking  hold  of  every  practical  question  in  a  practi-- 
cal  way,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  Spirit  and  guidance  of 
Christ,  it  must  be  sifted  through  and  through  a  fine  sieve  of 
abstract  and  "higher  law"  theories.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  consequence,  whilst  not  inferior  in  fidelity  and  perseverance 
in  the  ordinary  channels  and  methods  of  usefulness,  does  not 
take  the  lead  in  seizing  and  pressing  the  openings  of  providence- 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is  an  incrustation  of  formal 
theory  and  high  points  of  constitutional  law  Avhich  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  heat  to  remove.  And  even  when  it  rises  to  active^ 
exertion,  there  is  an  incubus  of  dissenting  minds  that  never  get 
outside  the  influence  t)f  an  intractable,  restrictive^  theory.     We- 
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know  there  are  such  minds  among  all  educated  classes;  but  the 
extent  of  it  among  us  is  unusual,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  the  minds  of  most  of  our  ministers  are  moulded 
before  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  practical  life,  one  of  the 
evils  alluded  to  in  our  system  of  ministerial  education. 

With  these  suggestions  we  close  this  article.  We  know  that 
the  Spirit  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  working  in  and  through 
his  people,  is  the  source  of  alf  spiritual  and  saving  efficiency  in 
the  Church  of  God ;  we  know,  too,  that  he  often  uses  weak  and 
imperfect  human  agency  that  the  glory  may  be  his.  But  this 
does  not  release  us  from  the  duty  of  seeking  in  our  organisation, 
attitude,  and  active  service  as  a  Church,  those  conditions  of 
fruitfulness  and  efficiency  which  he  has  indicated  in  his  word 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  In  fact  these  coexist,  when, 
as  a  Church,  we  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  will  attain 
under  his  quickening  power  and  divine  guidance  the  outward 
conditions  of  full  efficiency.  May  we  be  filled  with  this  Spirit, 
yield  to  his  teaching,  and  be  made  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and 
over.     Amen. 
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Questions  of  Modem  Thought;  or^  Lectures  on  the  Bible  and 
Infidelity.  By  Rev.  James  McCosii,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  J. 
P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Philip  Sciiaff,  D.  D.,  Rev.  William  Hague,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  0.  Haven,  I).  D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  Zeigler  k 
McCurdj.    187L 

Ever  since  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  its  teachers 
have  been  encountered,  as  Paul  was,  by  the  "oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called,"  by  "certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans 
and  Stoics"  who  have  sought  to  "spoil" — to  lead  its  adherents 
away  as  spoils — "through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit."  Some- 
times, like  Celsus  and  Porphyry  of  the  third  century,  they  have 
set  forth  in  exaggerated  representations  the  alleged  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  sacred  writers;  and  sometimes  have  sought  to  account 
for  the  rise  of  Christianity  by  merely  human  causes,  like  Gibbon 
in  the  last  century,  and  Strauss  and  Renan  in  this.  The  hostile 
forces  of  the  prince  of  darkness  are  persistent  and  active  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  Though  vanquished,  they  renew  the  attack; 
though  driven  from  one  eminence,  they  take  their  stand  on 
another.  They  are  ever  changing  their  front  and  wielding  new 
and  keener  implements  of  warfare;  so  that  each  age  has  to  renew 
the  battle,  and  the  many-sided  truth  oppose  itself  to  many-sided 
error.  The  enemies  of  a  supernatural  revelation  were  never 
more  numerous,  ingenious,  and  earnest  than  now,  in  this  country 
and  others.  Its  defenders  cannot  repose  on  their  former  laurels, 
but  must  gird  themselves  for  new  conquests.  And  we  are  glad 
to  see  that,  in  more  than  one  of  our  chief  cities,  some  of  our  most 
able  divines  have  been  called  upon  to  address  our  people  on  the 
current  forms  of  popular  scepticism. 

Out  of  the  pages  of  M.  Renan's  romance,  entitled  "The  Life 
of  Jesus,"  Dr.  McCosh,  who  has  brought  with  him  from  the  old 
world  a  reputation  second  to  none  as  a  Christian  philosopher, 
transfixes  the  capricious  and  volatile  Frenchman  with  arrows 
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taken  from  his  own  quiver.  Out  of  the  four  Gospels  Renan  has 
compiled  a  fifth,  which  he  maintains  is  the  true  "Life  of  Jesus." 
In  this  compilation,  he  has  acknowledged  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  gospel  history.  And  that  portion  on  which  he  has  cast 
the  thin  haze  or  black  suspicion  of  doubt,  is  confirmed  to  us  as 
irrefragable  truth,  by  the  abhorrent  hypothesis  of  contrivance, 
jugglery,  and  falsehood,  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  to  which 
he  is  obliged  to  resort.  The  Trpwrov  i^eudof  of  Renan,  as  we  have 
shown  on  our  preceding  pages.  Vol.  XVII.,  is  his  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  a  miracle. 

Dr.  Thompson  takes  up  as  his  theme  the  unity  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  representations  of  God,  in  his  nature,  attributes,  govern- 
ment; in  the  character  it  gives  of  man;  in  its  promises  of  a 
Redeemer  and  his  kingdom,  around  which  the  history  of  ages 
and  dynasties  is  made  to  crystalise;  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
and  object,  which  are  clearly  divine.  The  unity  of  the  Bible, 
a  book  of  various  contents,  historical,  poetical,  legislative,  philo- 
sophical; embracing  sixty-six  distinct  productions  of  about 
forty  different  authors;  their  composition  extending  through  a 
period  of  sixteen  hundred  years;  written  in  different  countries, 
languages,  and  forms  of  civilisation,  by  men  of  different  pro- 
fessions and  degrees  of  intellectual  culture;  ''a  sublime  symphony 
on  the  theme  of  man's  reconciliation  with  God,  emerging  from 
the  chaos  of  the  fall  in  the  song  of  Moses,  rising  more  clear  and 
waxing  more  loud  in  the  doxologies  of  Paul,  and  the  choruses 
of  John,  until  it  rolls  through  the  arches  of  heaven  in  one  mag- 
nificent choral  of  earth  and  sky,  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb." 

The  "advantages  of  a  written  revelation"  furnish  the  theme 
of  discourse  to  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  in  which  he  exhibits 
the  advantages  of  a  written  revelation,  universal  in  its  character, 
above  one  made  to  each  individual  separately,  the  advantage  of 
one  written  above  one  handed  down  by  tradition,  the  fairness  of 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  substantiated,  its  practical  utility,  its 
accumulating  power  and  influence  through  the  ages,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  universal  diffusion,  by  which  we  may  resuscitate 
the  faith  of  Abraham  in  ancient  Ohaldea,  hav^  Moses  walking 
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again  atnong  the  anciefit  trib^&,  Job  revisiting  the  tents  of  Edom, 
David  awaking  with  holy  psalms  the  echoes  of  Hermon  and  Zion, 
Paul  standing  on  the  Acropolis  speaking  again  of  Jesits  and  the 
resurrection ;  Christ  walking  again  not  only  by  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  in  the  streets  of  JerusA;lem,  bat  inviting  the  Weary,  wherever 
there  is  a  human  habitation,  to  come  to  him. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  of  the  Union  Seminary,  New 
York,  delivered  an  apologetic  lecture  on  Christ's  Testimony  to 
Christianity,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  foiir  infidel  constructions 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  exhaust  the  range  of  logical  possibility, 
viz.,  the  Christ  of  imposture,  the  Christ  of  fiction,  the  Christ  of 
history,  and  the  Christ  of  prophecy.  In  the  first,  he  shows  that 
Christ  was  no  impostor,  nor  were  his  first  disciples  deceivers ;  in 
the  second,  that  he  was  no  enthusiast  who  deceived  himself,  nor 
were  his  disciples  carried  away  by  any  self-deception  according 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Renan ;  in  the  third,  he  shows  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Christ  of  history,  that  it  is  original,  uniformly 
consistent,  and  adorned  with  sinless  perfection ;  as  to  the  fourth, 
that  the  Christ  of  prophecy  and  type  is  plainly  the  Christ  of 
history,  and  that  in  all  history  the  movements  of  that  providence 
is  seen,  whose  central  object  is  Christ  and  his  redemption  ;  that 
"  the  noblest  mission  of  the  Greek  language  was  to  become  the 
silver  basket  for  the  golden  apple  of  the  gospel ;"  and  that  the 
chief  aim  (not  his,  but  God's,)  of  Alexander's  conquests  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  nations  under  the  Roman  rule  was  to 
break  down  thp  partition  walls  between  nations  and  prepare 
them  for  a  universal  religion.  So  that  Christ  sums  up  the  whole 
meaning  of  ancient  history,  fulfilling  the  unconscious  as  well  as 
the  conscious  types  and  prophecies  of  the  past,  the  ripest  fruit 
of  history  before,  and  the  fertile  seed  of  history  after  his  coming. 

Of  the  two  remaining  lectures,  the  first  is  by  the  Rev.  William 
Hague,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Self- Witnessing  Character  of  the  New 
Testament  Christianity,"  founded  on  Acts  x.  S4-43,  the  first 
recorded  explanation  of  Christianity  ever  ofiered  by  an  apostle 
to  an  audience  of  inquirers  outside  of  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The 
second,  entitled  "Soul:  A  Positive  Entity,"  is  by  Rev.  E.  O. 
Ilavem,  D.  D.,  LL.D.     These  we  have  not  time  nor  space  in 
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the  present  number  either  to  anialyse  or  descriTbiB.  Tie  whblier 
collection  is  valuable,  as  adding  to  the  popular  defences  of 
Christianity. 

The  Divine  Human;  or,  Some  Remarks  on  Inspiration  ancH 
Atonement.  By  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph :  New  York.     1869. 

The  Rev.  John  Newton  was  once  required  to  read  through  a 
book  full  of  corrupt  doctrine.  After  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  its 
erroneous  system  and  mischievous  animus,  by  reading  a  small 
part,  he  replied:  "If  I  find  by  the  first  mouthful  that  the- 
meat  is  tainted,  must  I  eat  through  the  whole  joint  in  order  to* 
be  certain  that  it  is  not  fit  to  eat  ?"  So  the  Bible  Christian  need 
proceed  only  a  very  little  way  into  this  morceau  to  ascertain  its 
poisonous  character.  He  will  probably  find  even  the  preface 
enough,  of  which  we  transcribe  nearly  the  whole.  The  author- 
calls  it,  not  a  preface,  but 

"apologetic." 

"1.  The  following  suggestions  are  ofiered  by  a  layman  upon 
inspiration  and  atonement — two  topics  which,  above  all  others,, 
are  now  uppermost  in  the  popular  mind,  and  drawing  to  them- 
selves the  keenest  popular  interest.  2.  If  it  be  asked.  What 
does  a  layman  know  of  these  matters  ?  it  may  be  answered,  first,, 
that  dogmatic  theology  is  a  dead  lion,  whose  roar  has  lost  its 
terror  as  well  as  its  authority.  3.  We,  the  laity,  are  a  thousands 
to  one  of  our  theological  leaders;  and  it  is  full  as  important  that 
the  one  should  know  what  the  thousand  think,  as  that  they  should 
know  what  the  one  thinks.  4.  And,  again,  if  the  suggestions  are- 
crude,  they  may  still  contain  enough  of  truth  and  gospel  to  lift  dog- 
matic and  polemic  theology  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  it  has  run 
since  scholasticism  built  our  creeds  and  misinterpreted  the  New 
Testament.  5.  Systematic  divinity  has  so  many  decayed  pins  in  its^ 
structure  that  the  tokens  of  a  general  dry-rot  are  apparent  from 
the  lean  and  totter  of  every  part,  as  it  sways  and  creaks  in  the 
wind  of  inquiry.  6.  No  work  but  Christ's  can  survive  the  keen 
search  of  modern  criticism;  and  what  that  work  was  and  is,  is- 
not  to  be  learned  from  authority  and  dogmatism  of  man.  7.. 
Orthodoxy  must  establish  its  affirmations  at  every  step;  and  all* 
resort  to  Church  creeds  and  symbols  will  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  weakness  and  conscious  inability  by  intrinsic  argument  to- 
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defend  its  bulwarks  from  demolition.  8.  It  is  no  longer  recom- 
mendatory of  a  dogma,  that  it  is  contrary  to  human  reason,  and 
abases  human  pride:  it  must  have  intrinsic  worth  and  unques- 
tioned authority,  and  make  humanity  better,  holier,  in  all  thought 
and  speech  and  deed,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  above  eight  sentences  there  are  far  more  of  express  or 
intentionally  implied  errors  and  blunders  than  there  are  sen- 
tences. To  assist  the  reader  we  have  numbered  them.  On  sen- 
tence second  we  remark,  that  if  by  "dogmatic  theology"  the 
■author  means  the  theology  of  true  dogmas,  then  it  never  was  a 
lion,  and  never  roared,  as  he  intimates;  but  was  always  what  it 
is  now,  the  beneficent  friend  of  all  honest  minds,  and  neither  a 
beast  of  prey,  nor  violent  despot.  Nor  has  it  lost  any  authority 
as  compared  with  former  days.  If  this  "Member  of  the  New 
York  Bar"  had  a  little  tincture  of  the  knowledge  which  any  man 
ought  to  have,  to  presume  to  write  and  print  on  such  subjects, 
he  would  know  that  in  those  days  which  he  would  call  the  palmy 
days  of  dogmatic  theology,  (the  17th  and  18th  centuries,)  the 
same  state  of  things  existed  which  exists  now.  That  is,  the  true 
dogmas  had  their  friends  and  their  enemies;  intelligent  Bible 
•Christians  who  loved  them;  and  virulent  unbelievers,  under  the 
Christian  name,  who  hated  and  travestied  them,  or  else  igno- 
rantly  misunderstood  them.  This  sentence  is  also  intended  to 
intimate,  as  the  subsequent  ones  more  clearly  imply,  that  the 
removal  of  dogmas  is  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  piety. 
We  know  well  what  such  stuif  means:  it  is  always  the  forerunner 
of  an  attempt  to  remove  true  dogmas  in  order  to  foist  in  false 
'Ones.  Every  reasonable  man  knows  that  there  can  be  no  piety 
or  religion  that  is  not  founded  on  dogma.  What  are  dogmas  ? 
(Does  this  lay  theologian  know  that  the  root  of  the  word  is  in 
<Wf6j?)  On\y  truths  distinctly  affirmed.  Did  not  our  Saviour 
say  that  sanctification  is  through  the  truth  ?  Can  there  be  any 
practical  principle,  any  moral  motive,  any  affection,  that  is 
praiseworthy,  which  is  not  regulated  supremely  by  some  moral 
•or  spiritual  truth  ?  Obviously  none.  Then  the  writer  who  en- 
deavors to  prejudice  the  propositions  which  he  resists  by  stig- 
•matising  them  as   "dogmatic,"  is  either  foolish   or  dishonest. 
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What  are  his  own  counter  propositions  but  dogmas?  If  he- 
advances  no  dogmas,  (no  truths  aflSrmed,)  there  is  no  light  in 
him:  he  is  but  babbling.  If  the  word  "dogmatic"  is  taken  in 
the  popular  sense  of  dictatorial,  domineering,  imperious ;  then 
we  submit  that  the  advancers  of  heresy  know  how  to  dogmatise,, 
at  least  as  well  as  the  orthodox.  And  this  (modest  ?)  little  book 
is  in  this  sense  far  more  "dogmatic"  than  anything  we  ever  read' 
from  a  pious  Calvinist. 

The  third  sentence  implies  that  parsons  are  hostile  to  a  discus- 
sion of  theological  truths  by  laymen.  This  is  notoriously  false^ 
On  the  contrary,  they  always  hail  such  lay  efforts  as  the  most 
gratifying  evidences  of  interest  in  the  divine  cause  of  which  they 
are  heralds.  When  Gen.  D.  II.  Hill  discussed  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  Christ's  Resurrection,  with  such  edifying  ability,, 
his  works  were  hailed  with  joy  by  all  good  ministers.  They  only 
object  to  the  utterance  of  error  about  theology  by  laymen;  and^ 
they  arc  still  less  tolerant  of  it  from  their  own  "cloth."  The 
fourth  sentence  has  as  many  absurdities  as  clauses.  The  dog- 
matic and  polemic  theology,  which  is  held  by  the  Reformed  com- 
munions, never  ran  "in  ruts"  in  any  vicious  or  mechanical  sense.. 
This  poor,  threadbare  abortion  of  a  witticism  never  was  anything, 
but  a  false  analogy.  The  revealed  theology  must  be  unchange- 
able in  its  principles;  because  its  Author  is  unchangeable  and' 
infallible.  Fixed  stability  is  its  necessary  character  and  glory.- 
But,  secondly,  "scholasticism"  did  not  make  the  Reformed  creeds,. 
or  put  them  in  their  "ruts."  Again,  we  say,  had  this  writer 
possessed  the  smallest  tincture  of  the  theological  knowledge  he 
depreciates,  he  would  know  that  the  scholastic  divinity  was- 
popish ;  that  the  great  task  of  the  Reformers  was  to  overthrow 
it ;  that  their  method  is  biblical,  as  opposed  to  the  scholastic ;  and 
that  our  "creeds"  resulted  from  the  'dethronement  of  Lombard, 
Scotus,  and  Aquinas,  and  the  enthronement  and  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  fifth  sentence  is  very  true,  concerning  that  systematic 
divinity  which  this  author  advocates:  that  is,  the  Socinian.  Both 
its  "  pins"  and  its  timbers  are  decayed,  and  the  structure  has  been 
again  and  again  prostrated  by  scriptural  argument,  only  to  be- 
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•again  "patched  up"  by  hands  ignorant  of  the  previous  overthrows. 
All  language  of  the  sort  of  this  sentence   contains  an  implied 
^UQQV  2ii  system.     Wliy   this?     Must  not  a  moment's  reflection 
teach  that  a  set  of  propositions  vvhicli  are  true  must  therefore  be 
;a  system,  because  all  truths  are  consistent  inter  se  ?     The  creed 
•of  this  "Member  of  the  New  York  Bar"  is  a  system,  only  it  is 
;a  false  one.     The  true  reason  of  all  this  cry  against  systematic 
•divinity  (which  is  an  implied  demand  for  a  creed  not  systematised) 
is  a  desire  for  license.     Unbelieving,  rebellious  minds  lust  after 
a  license  of  dogmatising,  without  being  made  responsible  for  the 
•contradictions  of  their  pet  dogmas  against  God's  word  and  admit- 
ted truth.    "Systematic  divinity"  explodes  their  heresies  by  show- 
ing their  inconsistency  with  recognised  beliefs.  Hinc  illce  lacrymw. 
Quoth  the  sixth  sentence  :  "No  work  but  Christ's  can  survive 
the  keen  search  of  modern  criticism^''  (viz.,  of  this  lay-critic). 
This  implies  that  modern  criticism  is  keener  than  the  previous. 
No  better  example  is  needed  than  this  little  book,  to  refute  this 
assumption.     For  its  arguments  are,  in  their  staple,  nothing  but 
;a  wretched  rehash  of  the  stock  cavils  of  Socinus  and  his  follow- 
•ers,  differing  from  their  old,   exploded  sophisms,  so  beaten  into 
*fine  dust  by  the  Reformed  divines  of  the  17th  century,  only  in  a 
■more  petulant  dogmatism,  and  more  reckless  impiety  of  expres- 
sion.    Every  well-read  Calvinist  knows  that  the  points  of  this 
much-boasted  "  modern  criticism"  are  but  the  revived  platitudes, 
regularly  refuted,  discredited,  and  forgotten,  at  each  movement 
in  the  history  of  doctrine,  from  the  days  of  Pelagius  to  ours. 
The  modern  differs  from  the  ancient,  only  in  being  more  wicked 
4ind  insolent,  and  less  learned  and  adroit.     We  are  also  caution- 
ed, that    what   Christ's  work  is,  must  not   be  "learned  from 
authority,  nor  dogmatism  of  man."     This  implies  that  the  Re- 
formed  divines  usuaiUy   sought   to   enforce   it   thus ;  which  is 
expressly   false.     The  grand   characteristic   of   the   Reformed 
religion  is,  that  it  refers  to   the  authority  of  Christ  and  his 
prophets  and  apostles  for  everything.     And  to  this  we  still  hold, 
declining  alike  to  defer  to  the  dogmatism  of  Calvin,  (if  he  were 
dogmatic  in  a  bad  sense,)  and  to  that  of  a  "Member  of  the  New 
York  Bar." 
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The  seventh  sentence  affirms  that  any  reference  to  church  creeds 
is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  argument.  That  is  to  say,  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  those  holy  men,  who  digested  the  Gallican, 
the  Belgic,  the  Genevan,  the  Heidelberg,  the  Westminster,  and 
the  other  Reformed  symbols,  from  the  most  reverent  and  faithful 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  many  of  them  sealing  their  opinions  by 
martTiJom,  and  the  whole  embodying  a  grand  aggregate  of 
learning,  wisdom,  integrity,  and  sanctity,  is  now  to  go  for  abso- 
lutely nothing  !  The  marvellous  concurrence  of  these  most  com- 
petent witnesses  testifying  independently,  in  different  lands  and 
churches,  raises  not  even  the  faintest  presumption  or  probability  ! 
How  angelic  must  be  this  "modern  criticism"  that  disdains 
such  helps  altogether  ?  But,  says  the  eighth  sentence:  "It  is  no 
longer  recommendatory  of  a  dogma,  that  it  is  contrary  to  human 
reason,  and  abases  human  pride."  This  implies  that  it  was  held 
a  recommendation  before  "modern  criticism"  set  things  aright; 
and  that  "to  abase  human  pride"  is  the  equivalent  of  outraging 
the  principles  of  man's  reason.  The  one  intimation  is  a  false- 
hood, and  the  other  a  folly.  The  Reformed  theology  always 
made  the  clear  distinction  between  the  contradiction  which 
outrages  reason,  and  the  high  truth  which  transcends  its  com- 
prehension. Every  real  science,  natural  as  well  as  divine, 
teaches  us  many  of  the  latter ;  thus  giving  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline to  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect.  No  true  science  (cer- 
tainly not  the  Reformed  theology)  inculcates  the  former;  because 
the  mind  neither  will,  nor  can,  sincerely  embrace  them.  And 
the  great  characteristic  of  this  theology  is,  that  unlike  Roman- 
ism, and  unlike  the  older  Lutheranism  even,  it  refuses  all  that 
contradicts  the  reason.  In  the  last  place,  says  this  writer,  to  be 
accepted  by  his  folk,  a  creed  "must  have  intrinsic  worth  and 
unquestioned  authority."  Right — say  we;  but  most  inconsist- 
ently said  by  him.  For,  where  is  the  doctrine  to  get  this  "un- 
questioned authority"? — meaning,  we  presume,  "unquestion- 
able;" for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "modern  criticism"  ques- 
tions everything.  Not  from  church  creeds — on  that  point  this 
book  has  spoken  clearly  enough.  Not  from  the  parsons — they 
are  at  a  discount.     Then,  whence  ?     From  the  Bible  ?     But  this 
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writer  docs  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  all  the  Bible.  Many 
parts — and  he  claims  the  right  of  judging  which  parts — are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  uninspired  and  fallible.  The  only  source  beneath 
the  skies,  as  far  as  we  can  sec,  for  this  "authority,"  is  the 
"Member  of  the  New  York  Bar"  himself.  Yet  he  condemns 
dogmatizing ! 

One  who  is  somewhat  experienced  in  theological   literature, 
can  guess  very  shrewdly,  as  we  indicated,  the   sort   of  writing 
which  this  kind  of  preface  introduces.     We  can  assure  our  read- 
ers, that  they  need  not  fatigue  themselves  by  going  into  the  book 
beyond  its  "Apologetic."    It  is  just  what  they  expect — a  Socinian 
treatise,  denying  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  atonement  and 
justification,  flouting  substitution,  imputation,  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion, as  "insanities,"  and   only  advancing  the  kind  of  cavils 
which  one  reads  in  the  Racovian   Catechism.     The  only  differ- 
ence is  the  more  intense  arrogance  and  conceit,  and  the  bolder 
impiety,  with  an  infusion  of  Yankee  slang  here  and  there.    But 
the  writer  is  evidently  unconscious  of  the  true  genesis  of  his 
sophisms;  we  surmise  that  he  is  probably  a  Presbyterian  in  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  evidently  does  not  know  how  utterly  unfit  such 
a  code  of  opinions  is  for  such  a  profession.     His  ignorance  is 
equal  to  his  dogmatism.     He  demonstrates,  by  his  own  use  of 
them,  that  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  guilty 
c.rpiation,  imputation,  or  sacrifice.,  as  established  among  theolo- 
gians.    He  affirms,  for  instance,  that  "  it  is  impossible  expiation 
can  remove  guilt ;''  and  advances  as  proof,  the  fact  that  a  con- 
vict may  be  as  depraved  at  the  end  of  his  full  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary as  at  the  beginning!     This  is  the  new  teacher,  who 
convicts  the  Westminster  divines  and  John  Owen  of  "insanity.'" 
This  book  is  published  by  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  the  Chris- 
tian bookseller,  who  makes  conscience  before  God  of  the  uses  to 
which  he  puts  his  printing  types ;  the  chosen  publisher  of  the 
evangelical  tracts  of  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Alexander,  whose  shop  is  the 
rendezvous   of   New   York   Presbyterian   pastors.      "If    these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dry  "?     The  most  charitable  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  its   existence,   is,   that   the 
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agents  have  no  knowletlge  where  they  stand;  are  unconscious 
what  soul-destroying  and  oft-condemned  heresies  they  vent.  It 
was  thus  only  we  could  explain  the  reception  given  to  the  Ecce 
Homo;  in  which  we  saw  a  book  intelligently  and  adroitly,  and 
"of  malice  prepense,"  inculcating  the  most  thorough-paced 
Socinianism,  and  differing  from  the  ultra  Socinian  standards  in 
naught  but  its  dishonest  mask,  hailed  as  quite  a  tolerable,  and 
even  hopeful,  exhibition  of  the  gospel  system.  It  is  even  so ; 
while  Cockney  and  Yankee  pastors  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
more  congenial  task  of  preaching  abolition,  war,  freedom,  and 
loyalty,  a  generation  has  grownup  who  "know  not  Joseph." 
They  have  let  Christ  crucified  lapse.  Thfcir  people  know  neither 
what  their  own  churches  really  held  in  better  days,  nor  why  they 
held  it ;  nor  what  they  shunned  as  damnable  error,  nor  why  they 
judged  it  such. 

Let  Southern  Presbyterians  neither  buy  nor  read.  They  will 
thus  save  their  time  and  money  from  waste,  their  minds  and 
hearts  from  contamination,  and  their  sons  from  the  seductions  of 
assuming  sophistry. 


■^^  Among  my  Books.''     E.J.   Hale  &  Son,  Publishers,  Murrav 
Street:  New  York.     1871.     12mo.     Pp.270. 

The  twenty-one  essays  composing  this  attractive  little  volume, 
^vere  originally  published  in  the  New  York  World ;  and  this  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  slight  treatment  of  the  separate  topics. 
♦Only  one  or  two  of  them  have  grown  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
a  newspaper  contribution,  and  none  of  them  profess  to  exhaust 
ithe  subjects  they  discuss.  The  popularity  of  these  essays  among 
Northern  readers  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when  the  undoubted 
'disloyalty  of  their  tone  is  considered.  In  so  far  as  the  author 
refers  to  later  political  history,  he  seems  to  betray  more  or  less 
•sympathy  with  the  "Lost  Cause;"  and  some  of  the  notices  of 
the  Northern  press,  otherwise  complimentary,  refer  to  this  fact 
disapprovingly. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is  a  collection  of  brief  essays, 
whicli  might  be  sugcrested  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  who  loved  the 
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atinpsphere  of  a  well-stocked  library.  Reviews  of  Swift,  Boling- 
broke,  Junius,  Thackeray,  and  their  writings,  pleasantly  mingled' 
with  scholarly  gossip,  form  the  best  part  of  the  work.  An  arti- 
cle on  "The  Prayer-Book,"  which  the  author  treats  as  a  merely 
literary  production,  most  distinctly  reveals  his  dislike  of  Puri- 
tanism; which,  however,  he  does  not  apply,  (according  to  the-^ 
prevalent  fashion,)  to  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Pilgrims.  The 
true  Puritans  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  are  the  objects  and 
subjects  of  his  good-natured  invective;  and  these,  chiefly,  because 
they  quarrelled  first  with  his  beloved  Ritual. 

The  externals  of  this  work  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  pub- 
lishers. It  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  has  reached  a. 
second  edition.  \^ 
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